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generally, that for a long period a widely felt want was experienced 
amongst Artists, Authors, Publishers, and Printers alike, in the way 
of obtaining easily accessible and reliable information as to the best and 
cheapest methods—consistent with high-class work—of Reproduction, 
as applied to Oil Paintings, Water-Colour Drawings, Pen and Ink 
Sketches, Photographs, MSS., &c., &e. 

The marked success which has attended our efforts to meet this 
want induces us to make more widely known the lines on which our 
House was established. 

For many years we had made a special study of the various pro¬ 
cesses adopted, both at Home and Abroad, for the Reproduction of 
Works of Art in Monochrome and Colours; and our House being the 
first to enter the field to supply so necessary a desideratum, we had the 
good fortune, in our interviews with the various Continental Firms, to 
secure valuable concessions from many of the leading houses in France, 
Bavaria, Germany, and Austria, and m some cases to obtain exclusive 
rights for Great Britain and Ireland. 

These various concessions have proved to be highly advantageous, 
alike to manufacturer and client—to the manufacturer from a widely 
increased and rapidly extending business, and to client from excellence 
of results, combined with the lowest remunerative charges. 

We are thus enabled to supply the highest possible class of work, 
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according to the nature of the original. We are not committed to any one 
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to their varied requirements. This is a special feature of our business. 

For many years past we have been entrusted with commissions from 
most of the principal Fine Art Publishers, who have on every occasion 
expressed themselves in terms of high approval of our various processes. 

The well-known house of Herr Franz Hanfstaengl, of Munich, gave 
us the sole right for Great Britain and Ireland to supply their Photo¬ 
gravure, Block and Collotype processes. This house hears a world-wide 
reputation for artistic finish. In all their methods of Art Reproduction 
it is unsurpassed by any European establishment, while as regards their 
Photogravure Process, many of our leading artists consider that it stands 
without a rival. 

Herr Hanfstaengl’s Studios are of the most elaborate and extensive 
character, and the liberal support we have received on his behalf from 
our chief London Publishing Houses is a proof of tlieir appreciation of 
the value and importance of his work. We-have constantly on view 
many costly and important plates from paintings by artists of high 
repute, and a visit to our offices will confirm the high encomiums wo 
have received on all hands as to the excellence and quality of the work 
that has already emanated from our firm in all its branches. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.0. 
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NOTICE.—A New Serial Story by 
Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES is 
commenced in the July Number 
of “TEMPLE BAR,” entitled 
“THE ADVENTURES8.” 


Notice. -THE TEMPLE BAR 

MAQAZINE <01 JULY, 1891, contains, among other 
articles of interest:—THE ADVENTURESS. Chaps. 
1-4.—SOUK RECOLLECTIONS of YESTER DAY — 
WHILE JOANNA WAS AWAY.—A CHAT WITH 
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Chapa. 91-24, &o. 
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*■ a sQOcessfal and charming work of flotion.”— Scotsman. 

41 A verf charming took, true to the highest ideals of human 
endeavour.”— Globe. _____ 

NOW READY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 44 THE CHEL00TE3," Ac. 

A TROUBLESOME 

PAIR. By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “’Ltobeth,” 
Ac. In 8 vols., crown 8 vo. 

“The beet put of the work i* that which deals with the 
story of Maty Challcmer and her prieetly husband. It is 
admirably done, with rare sympathy and insight, and is of 
absorbing interest. Mary herself is drawn with singular 
delicacy and strength, and might make the fortune of a novel 
of less importance.”— Globe. 

“A more wholesome and amusing book than * A Trouble¬ 
some Pair • has not reached our cognisance for many a day.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


HOW BEADY. 

VICTIMS of FASHION. 

By A. M. GRANGE. In 2 vols., crown 8 vo. 

44 Bo cleverly planned, and neatly told, a story would be 
worth reading even if it contained fewer good fcharacter- 
aketches than are scattered by the way in this novel.” 

Athenaeum. 


NOW READY. 

The BO WEB of the PAST 

By E 8 HE STUART, Author of 44 Joan VelUcott,” 
&c. In 3 vols., crown 8 vo. 

44 A strong and very good novel.”— Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 

IF MEN WERE WISE. 

By E. L. SHAW. In 3 vols., crown 8 vo. 

“ A distinctly clever and promising pieoe of work. Well 
written, aid with a plot of considerable strength as well as 
interest.”- Daily Telegraph. 


A NEW EDITION. 

In 1 vol., crown 8 vo, 6 *. 

DIANA TEMPEST. 

By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 

Ready this Day at all Booksellers. 


Riohabd Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Novels for Holiday Reading. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 

CATRIONA. 20th Thousand. 0s. 
TREASURE ISLAND. 48th 

Thousand. 3s. 6 d. 

THE BLACK ARROW. 21st 

Thousand. 3e. 6 d. 

The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 

22nd Thousand. 3s. 0d. 

KIDNAPPED. 35th Thousand. 

8 s. 6 d. 

ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTER- 

TAINMENT 8 . 81h Thousand. 6 s. 

THE WRECKER. By R. L. 

STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 94 th 
Thousand. 61 . 

By Q. 

UNIFORM EDITION OF Q's WORKS. 5*. each 

DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 

THE SPLENDID SPUR. 

THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 

THE ASTONISHING HISTORY 

of TROY TOWN. 

“I SAW THREE SHIPS.” 
NOUGHTS and CROSSES. 

THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. 

By Q. Second Edition. 6 j. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

THE MAN in BLACK. With 

12 full-page Illustrations. Third Edition. 8 e. 6 d. 

THE STORY of FRANCIS 

CLUDDE. Second Edition. 8 s. 

By J. M. BARRIE. 

THE LITTLE MINISTER. With 

9 full-page Illustrations. 39th Thousand. 0 s. 

By MAX PEMBERTON. 

THE IRON PIRATE. With 16 

full-page Illustrations. Second Edition. 5s. 

By the Author of “ The Prisoner 
of Zenda.” 

FATHER STAFFORD. By 

ANTHONY HOPE. Cheap Edition. 8 s. 6 d. 

BY E. W. HORNUNG. 

TINY LUTTRELL. Popular 

Edition. 0s. 

By LESLIE KEITH. 

’LISBETH. Popular Edition. 0s. 

By STANDISH O’GRADY. 

LOST on DU CORRIG; or, 'Twixt 

Earth and Ocesn. With 8 full-page llluatratione. 5s. 

By MAJOR ARTHUR 8RIFFITHS. 

A PRISON PRINCESS. 6». 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludoatr Hill, London. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 

Edited by GEOROE LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 
In demy 8ro, handsomely printed on antique paper and 
bound in cloth, price 7s. 6 d. ; on hand-made paper, 
roxburgh, 10s. 6 d. net; large paper copies, 21s. net. 

ECC LESIOLOGT. 

Edit'd by A. F. MILNE. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POPULAR COUNTY' 
HISTORIES. 

In demy 8vo size, handsomely printed on antique paper, and 
bound in cloth, price 7s. 0d. 

On hind-made paper, roxburgh, 10s. 6d. net; large*paper 
copies, 21s. net. 

A HISTORY OF 

WESTMORLAND. 

By RICHARD S. FERGUSON, 

M.A., LL.lt, F.8.A., 

CHANCELLOR OF CARLISLE, Anther of “The History 
of Cumberland.” 


In tasteful demy Svo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY of HADDLESEY 

Its Fast and Present. 

With Notices of many Neighboaring Parishes 
and Townships, including Blrkin, Brayton, Burn, 
Carlton, Oowioh, Drax, Gateforth, Eggborough, 
KellingtoD, Roal, Pontefract, Selby, Snaith, Ac. 


In tasteful crown Svo, cloth, price 2r. 

SONNETS, 

AND OTHER VERSES. 

By EDWARD HARDING. 


In handsome crown 8ve, cloth, prioe fie. 

THE SUCCESSFUL 

SOUL-WINNER. 

Incidents in the Life of the Bev. Edward 
Armstrong Telfer, 

Wesleyan Minuter. 

A Memorial and a Tribute by his Widow. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. JOHN POTTS, 
D.D., Toronto. 


CHEAPER EDITION.—Now ready, 483 page., 
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TOLSTOI’S BOYHOOD. 

Written by Himself. 

And Translated by CONSTANTINE POPOFF. 

“ This edition comprises in ono volume what has 
hitherto been issued iu two or three; and that in 
point of style it is indubitably the best English 
version of the Russian novolist’s remarkable bio¬ 
graphical work.”— Academy. 

“ One of the most faithful and closely retro¬ 
spective autobiographies of tho opening years of 
life that has ever been given to the world. Mr. 
Popoff's translation reads easily, and, as he is a 
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Literary World. 
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enemy always threatening. His house must be 
The Editor cannot undertake to return, or firm, and he must look to the dykes. We 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected commit this indisoretion. With a world 

against us, our love and labour are constantly 
manuscript. on trjjj. we mus t have great hearts, and if the 


to take in the world. It’s this—I think this paragon, his ideal is to promote the comity 
describee it. You know the man who builds 0 f nations by an international school, where 
his house below the sea’s level has a sleepless the var ions virtues of blood and brain are 


manuscript. . on trial. we must have great hearts, and if the 

It is particularly requested that all business world is hostile we are not to blame it. In the 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, nature of things it oould not be otherwise. 
. , ,, -r, My own soul, we have to see that we do— 

Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher) though not publicly, not insolently, offend 
and not to the Editor. good citizenship. But wo believe—I with my 


nature of things it oould not be otherwise, despite the advocaoy of her protege, young 
My own soul, we have to see that we do— Weyburn. Aminta’s aunt, a person of 
though not publicly, not insolently, offend delicious vulgarity, with social theories 
good citizenship. But wo believe-I with my about ^ better pronunciation of her name, 


to blend, in one new common spirit, the 
youth of many races. Lady Charlotte, the 
Earl’s sister and his feminine counterpart, 
a lady of strength and insight, leads the 
protesting disbelievers in his marriage, 
despite the advocaoy of her protege, young 
Weyburn. Aminta’s aunt, a person of 
delicious vulgarity, with social theories 


LITERATURE. 

Lord Ormont and his Aminta. By George 
Meredith. In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
The story which bears this fascinating title, 


are not offending Divine law. You are the . ,, „ , • TIT .., . . .. , . 

woman I can help and join with; think whether m “ lfl . neeh. Without are a few friends and 
yon can tell yourself that I am the man. So, acquaintance, some with no character and 
then, our union gives us powers to make amends some with no reputation, whom Aminta or 
to the world, if the world should grant us a her aunt have made, Lord Ormont beiog 
term of peace for the effort. That is our risk; half indifferent and half pleased. And in 
consider it, Aminta, between now and to- duo time the leading performers discover 
orrow; deliberate. We don’t go together their respective mistakes: Aminta, that the 
to a garden of roses. married her hero without loving him, in 

‘' I bow I should fed slmme. I wish it a mixture of sympathetic worship and 
d 1 ^ “JW-j ^ Ornont, that hi. pinonjl 

» pride had made him uniust to the rights 

T . ' . . and claims of his wife. Matthew, with no 

Is is possible and, for certain readers, reproach, found himself possessed again of 
cessary to refuse assent to this answer of i. narf . in bin, 


~ . • a , • _ n 1 1 UUUBIUOr 1L, Am uw, UODWTOU UVW OUU W" 

so suggestive of a certain gallantry and mo deliberate. We don’t go together 
romance, is Mr. Meredith’s twelfth novel into a garden of roses.’” 


— exclusive, that is, of Shagpat and 
Farina. It will not rank with The 
Egoist and Richard Feverel and Rhoda 
Fleming. It has not their airs of great¬ 
ness, their splendour and enchantment, 
their prodigality of power. It gives us 


. 7 , 01 Jj na 9P"j am* “ * I know I should feel shame. I wish it 

will not rank with The to look dark,’ said Aminta, her hand in his, 
Richard Fevcrcl and Rhoda and yet a fair*sailing mind on the stream of 
has not their airs of great- the blood.” 


heroines. Beside Aminta, there are three 
chief characters: Lord Ormont, Lady Char- 


plain here to see, contrasting with the 
shriek of the precipitate reformer! 
Marriage, sex, love; these are terrible 

_. a_ _if_ 


I . _ _ _ ___ , — ' * , luniiiaico. Boa. jlw v o , vuono suiiiuio 

lotto, Matthew Weyburn. Contrary to the words mo dem novels. Mr. Meredith 
"Titers common habit, there is no crowd has always treated them with a world of 


of minor characters surrounding the great genius and of sanity, 
actors: no professed wits, or butts, or 

comedians of any kind, to carry off their “Quantidolcipenrier, quanto dido 

creator’s sometimes superfluous flow of Men6 costoro al ” 

the comic spirit. The very style is less we will not say “ doloroso passo” must be 


characteristic 


places left untold, so elaborate are the subtilties of 


where the reader is blinded with a “ corns- the story. It is a story of conflicting hero 


magnificent chapter, for ever memorable: infelicitous speech, the scorn of able 
one scene or incident wrought out in words journalists, the delight of patriotic en- 
that burn with beauty. Not one of Mr. thusiasts, was cashiered and ignored by his 
Meredith’s books is more characteristic in country. To “ Matey ” and “ Brawny,” 


series of experiences, to the impossibility of 
her life with her husband, has left him, he 
discovers too late the strength and meaning 
of his love for her; and yet not too late, 
for with a foregoing of pride, very much at 
variance with the world’s common code, he 
believes in the truth and justice of Aminta 
and of Matthew in their action. Lady 
Charlotte also, after long fighting against 
her brother, nobly comes to his side in 
his sorrow with a generous inconsistency. 
He entrusts to Matthew and Aminta, in 
their school, liis own grand-nephew. In 
brief, after a prolonged conflict of pride, 
endurance, and misconception on all sides, 
we are left with a sense that the currents of 
these lives are following their true courses. 
There is infinite oomedy in all this, lament- 


.uviovusu a uwna 10 uivio oumuowuouv ui wuu»i v# xu lu-awr wuu x>svnj , _ . - M * M it. L .1 • 

tone, intention, spirit, theme: none less so otherwise Matthew and Araminta, boy and ? , . “ “ the confusion of the aotors, their 

• .. . ' * _ ' .. . _ ... ... . . . . * fnlaitrr A# rvABlIl ATI TA* a Iaiwv QT1/1 tUWnlAWAd 


in the execution. For strength of thought, 
for imaginative vision, for intensity of pur- 


girl lovers at neigh 
a kind of I k glia 

__x_a •__• i* 


iring schools, he was 
archangel in arms, 


falsity of position for so long and perplexed 
a time. And false as even the disentangle* 


lor imaginative vision, for intensity of pur- a kind of ifinglisn archangel in arms, ““ ~ 

pose and appeal, it has all the writer’s most radiant and irresistible, the natural prey of ment ma y 8 f am *°® a » 18 . at *east 

distinctive excellences: but there is a pursy citizens, the true embodiment of courageous: the note of exhilarating faith 


reticence or restraint of manner which will national glory. Stung and stabbed by 
make the story a favourite with some English ingratitude, he came home to proud 


readers, something of a surprise and dia- and resolute retirement. Wandering the 
appointment to others. The story would world, he met Aminta, she adoring the 
be spoiled past recognition by any summary; hero, he finding solace in her devotion. He 
let the following passage tell in part the married her, but still kept to his determined 


is sounded. 

A great charm in this book is its soldierly 
spirit: as in One of Our Conquerors, national 
patriotism prompts many a wise saying and 


conclusion of the whole matter. “Matey” obscurity. Brought back to England by 
Weyburn speaks to Aminta, when she is her desire, he maintained there the same 
resolved no longer to endure and do the attitude, to such a degree that the “ world ” 
wrong of her loveless marriage with Lord of his family and his equals, knowing him 
Ormont: when the lovers, hitherto honour- to have many resemblances to Caesar, 
ably separate, conclude that they can come and resenting the notion of his marriage 
together for life with no sacrifice of honour, with a girl of unequal station, refused to 
“ I shall not consider that we are malefactors, believe in the marriage; so adding to his 
We have the world against us. It will not own instinct of seclusion the further bar 
keep us from trying to serve it. And there of deliberate exclusion from society, for the 


and resolute retirement. Wandering the spirit: asm (Jne oj Uur Conquerors, nation 
world, he met Aminta, she adoring the patriotism prompts many a wise saying and 
hero, he finding solace in her devotion. He strong warning. It is the spirit of Mr, 
married her, but still kept to his determined Meredith s poems, Aueunn s Harp, To 
obscurity. Brought back to England by £o lona f, Charles,” “England before the 


stermined Meredith’s poems, “ Aueurin’s Harp,” “ To 
fi-laad by Colonel Charles,” “ England before the 
the same Storm.” There is a satisfactory laughter 
“ world ” the sentenoe: “ They passed an English 
wing him defensive fort, and spared its walls in 
Caesar obedience to Matthew Shale’s good counsel 
marriaire that they should forbear from sneezing.” 
efused to There is a deal of sword-play and of 
ig to his hugle-call flashing and pealiag in the 
■trier bar talk of Lord Ormont, Matthew, Lady 
y for the Charlotte, Aminta also. And Matthew’s 
Matthew valued dream, the international school, is 
as Lord a heartening conception, full of valiant 
im, with energy and goodwill. The hatred of lazy 
and dis- tolly is a staunch sentiment in all the 
from the 'writings of Mr. Meredith. A decorous 


coma ne pieaaea before it. l aon't think the Ormont’s secretary: she finds him, with energy ana goodwill, xne natreaoi iazy 

JSLS you', I ^TotTtiT time^no* better heights upon which the early prophecies of c h Stto* t> " g * t ° f 

thiui one-third of a man. I trust you to weigh her heart had set him. He is to be no Sa y 8 Cady Charlotte. 

the position you lose, and the place we choose soldier: young, brilliant, something of a “I’ve met men in high places, and they’ve 


“I’ve met men in high places, and they’ve 
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risen to distinction by their own efforts, and 
they head the nation. Bight enough, you’d 
say. Well, I talk with them, and I find they’ve 
left their brains on the ladder that led them 
up; they’ve only the ideas of their grandfather 
on general subjects. I come across a common 
peasant, a craftsman, and he down there has a 
.miud more open—he’s wiser in his intelligence 
than his lawgivers and rulers up above him. 
He understands what I say, and I learn from 
him. I don’t learn much from our senators, 
or great lawyers, great doctors, professors, 
members of governing bodies—that lot. Policy 
seems to petrify their minds when they’ve got 
cn an eminence. Now explain it, if you can.” 

And Weybum does explain it: he has studied 
the matter among “ the people we call 
common, men and women, old wayside men 
especially.” He found them “ at the 
bottom of wisdom, for they had in their 
heads the delicate sense of justice, upon 
which wisdom is founded.” Whereas (and 
the phrase “flashed a light” into Lady 
Charlotte) “the men called great, who have 
risen to distinction, are not men of brains, 
but the men of aptitudes.” Weyburn, as 
the young Englishman of an healthy brain 
and wits well at command, if a little too 
admirable, even in his self-reatraint, is a 
very bright and blithe example of a Young 
England pioneer, his face set straight to the 
light: as Lady Charlotte, whilst essentially 
“ of her own order,” is an excellent aristo¬ 
crat with a working mind. Lord Ormont 
is perhaps less persuasive a character: for 
the reticent man of deeds, whose writing is 
a model of indiscretion and impatience, he 
talks too well and too much. Yet the great 
soldier, the fighter of England’s battles, 
self-sentenced to a struggle with woman¬ 
kind and their obstinacies, has no slight 
attractiveness and strength. 

The book abounds in beauty, in those 
brilliant simplicities of happy phrase, 
which are more delightful than the best of 
epigrams. In certain qualities of narrative, 
Mr. Meredith stands alone, or with Charlotte 
Bronte for sole English companion. He 
oxcels in the description of movement: there 
are two perfect passages, one a country 
journey, the other a swim in the sea, which 
nave much of his richest art. His style in 
such places has the brilliance of rippling 
and sparkling waves, laughing and dancing 
shoreward, with a kind of delighted way¬ 
wardness, a grace upon their strength. It 
is joyous writing, cordial and entrancing; 
it clears the air to an exulting serenity. 
There is much of this brave humour in these 
pages, winning their reader to an admira¬ 
tion and an enjoyment, in which he cannot 
but feel it an ingratitude, or a misappre¬ 
hension, to question the spiritual and rational 
truth of certain issues of the story. After 
all, these difficult matters of conduot must 
be decided by right, straight reason, ws bv 
6 <f>ponpos opio-tttv. The decision is always 
difficult also, but Mr. Meredith is eminent 
among ol <f>povip.oi. Mr. Meredith, who in 
this book once again fascinates us, from his 
opening pages, devoted to the humours of 
the Eaglesh schoolboy, to the concluding 
letter from that mistress of admirable 
speech, Lady Charlotte Eglett. 

Lionel Johnson. 


History of England under Henry IV. By 

James Hamilton Wylie. Yol. II., 1405-6. 

(Longmans.) 

It is now ten years ago since Mr. Wylie 
published the first volume of his History of 
England under Henry the Fourth; and in 
the meantime all students of the fifteenth 
century have learnt to value his work, and 
have had occasion to regret that it had 
extended no farther. 

The present volume will fully maintain 
Mr. Wylie’s reputation for accurate and 
sober industry; but, while he has preserved 
the meritorious features presented by his 
previous volume, he has not succeeded in 
freeing his work from certain defects which 
marred its excellence. The period, it may 
be, is not one that lends itself to dramatic 
treatment; and the scale on which the work 
has been planned no doubt involves the 
insertion of a somewhat bewildering mass 
of detail. But, apart from the difficulties 
of his subject, we cannot say that Mr. Wylie 
has been altogether happy in his treatment 
of it. The abundance of his knowledge and 
the wealth of his material lead him into 
constant digressions, which, though in them¬ 
selves frequently of great interest, are some¬ 
what apt to distract attention from the 
general thread of the narrative. Moreover, 
perhaps because he is so steeped in the 
literature and thought of the time, Mr. 
Wylie has developed a peculiar fondness 
for archaic words and phrases. If he had 
confined himself to the reproduction on 
proper occasions of the ipsittima verba of his 
authorities, we should make no complaint; 
but, not content with this, he constantly 
employs obsolete expressions, which compel 
him, through a possibly guilty conscience, 
to cumber his already copious notes with 
otherwise needless explanations. For in¬ 
stance, it may not be unreasonable to speak 
of Hoccleve as “ a cumber wold, unsicker of 
his scarce and slender livelihood in lick- 
penny London” (p. 23), and “gymews of 
avoirdupois” (p. Ill) might past muster; 
but to our mind there is no such excuse for 
“ bushment ” (p. 93), “ sken-eyed ” (p. 298), 
n herber,” and “ tapets” (p. 308), or, least 
of all, “ meebles ” (p. 408), which represents 
the familiar “ movables,” and requires six 
lines of annotation to justify it. The 
presence of such out-of-the-way phrases, 
and the lack of the lucidity which might 
have followed from a more straightforward 
narrative, must, we fear, prevent this book 
from appealing to the general reader. But 
whatever the defects of Mr. Wylie’s work, 
when regarded from this point of view, the 
care with which so vast a mass of details 
have been marshalled in the text, and the 
copiousness with which they are supported 
in the notes, render it invaluable and, 
indeed, indispensable to every serious 
student of English history in the fifteenth 
century. 

The two years, 1405 and 1406, which are 
all that Mr. Wylie has found it possible to 
comprise in his second volume, cannot be said 
to form a well-marked period. But, on the 
other hand, it is, perhaps, not incorrect to 
say that they present a fair epitome of the 
difficulties which characterised the reign of 
Henry 1Y. The pressure of debt, the 


troubles on the Welsh and Scottish Marches, 
the divergent schemes of policy in relation 
to France, the interferences of a pretentious 
but unskilled parliament, the troubles in 
Henry’s own household, and the treasons of 
his trusted supporters, are all brought before 
our notice. Bishop Stubbs, speaking of the 
earlier of these two years, says : 

“ It was, perhaps, the critical year of Henry’s 
fortunes, and the turning-point of his life. 
Although in it were accumulated all the sources 
of distress and disaffection, it seemed as if they 
were now brought to a head to be finally over¬ 
come. They were overcome, and yet out of his 
victory Henry emerged a broken-down unhappy 
man. . . . Henoeforth he sat more safely 

on his throne; his enemies in arms were less 
dangerous; but his parliament became more 
aggressive; his council less manageable.” 

The war iu Wales, which had been a serious 
danger in the earlier years of the reign, 
was no longer such a source of peril, and 
the opening months of 1405 were marked 
by the success of Gilbert Talbot at Grosmont. 
Further advantages were gained by the royal 
arms in the course of the year, and from 
this period the power of Owen Glendower 
steadily declined. But, on the other hand, 
even in that age of treasons, rumours of 
treachery were unusually rife: the year 
began with the Duke of York’s plot, and 
the implication of Mowbray, the Earl 
Marshal, and possibly of Northumberland, 
in this conspiracy, and in the attempt to 
seize the two young Mortimers. In May 
came the great rising in the North, which 
led to the tragic end of Archbishop 
Scrope. This incident forms the oentre, 
so to say, of the present volume, and 
Mr. Wylie makes it the occasion for a 
more than usually careful account of the 
Archbishop and his family. The loDg mani¬ 
festo which is commonly considered to have 
been drawn up by the Archbishop Mr. 
Wylie suggests was more probably a sub¬ 
sequent compilation, “ not the composition 
of a practical politician at all, but an 
elaborate outburst of academical indigna¬ 
tion.” With Scrope’s fate, and the sub¬ 
sequent complications, Mr. Wylie deals at 
length. The execution of the Archbishop 
was doubtless an act of imprudence. Mr. 
Wylie goes on to censure Henry for lacking 
finish to his rage. “ He should have 
removed his victim far away for death and 
burial, not left him just where the dead 
man could speak his loudest.” But is there 
much force m this ? The error was to have 
given Scrope the honour of a seeming 
martyrdom at all; the deed once done, the 
crop of miracles would have been abundant 
enough, wherever the martyr lay. Scrope’s 
death was popularly believed to have 
brought its penalty to the king in the shape- 
of the leprosy, or whatever the disease was,, 
which now showed itself. This belief was* 
certainly justifiable, in so far as the sup¬ 
pression of Scrope’s rising was the last 
vigorous act of Henry’s life; from this time- 
forward Henry was more or less a chronic 
invalid, from whose hands the reality of 
power was gradually slipping away. The 
change was first manifested in the next 
year, when the Parliament sat from March: 
1 till December 22 : excluding adjourn¬ 
ments, it actually lasted 158 days, a period 
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three times as long as the average duration 
of Parliaments in this reign. The principal 
business was an unwonted interference with 
the royal authority, chiefly on matters of 
finance. In the end Henry had to yield at all 
points, and pledge himself to govern by the 
advice of his newly-appointed councillors. 
The attitude of Parliament was, no doubt, 
in advance of the times, yet it brings out 
strongly the firm hold which ideas of 
constitutional government had taken in the 
beginning of tne fifteenth century. In the 
history of the reign of Henry IV. the events 
of this year are really the prelude of the 
subsequent years, and cannot be fully con¬ 
sidered except in connexion with them. 

The ordinary history of the years does 
not, however, absorb the whole, or even 
the greater part, of Mr. Wylie’s volume. 
Numerous little digressions illustrate the 
life of the time. Judge Gascoigne is 
made the occasion for a description of the 
lawyer’s life in London; the mention of 
Lora Bardolph’s widow, with the provision 
for herself and her children ; the notice of 
Henry’s own little girls, with “ Mary 
Rodes who did their heads and managed 
for them,” and “ Kate Puncherdon, who 
bought their shoes and got them mourning 
from London when their grandfather died ”— 
together with other incidents of a like 
character—throw light on the domestic life of 
the time. Again, the siege of Berwick, in 
1405, serves to introduce an interesting 
digression on mediaeval artillery. Of more 
importance is the lengthy notice which is 
given to the commercial negotiations with 
Flanders and the Haase. The significance of 
commerce in the Middle Ages is apt to be 
lost sight of, but the chapters which Mr. 
Wylie devotes to the subject will serve 
to bring home some striking incidents. 
Thus, ‘‘in 1392 300 English vessels 

cleared from Danzig alone with oargoes 
of corn, honey, salt, potash, sweet *wine, 
and skins of Russian beaver, rabbit, 
martin, weasel, and ermine.” But legiti¬ 
mate commerce was not very clearly dis¬ 
tinguished from piracy, and it was on this 
point that the difficulties with the Grand 
Master of the Teutonic Knights on behalf 
of the Hanse and with the Court of Flanders 
arose. Riga, Dorpat, and other places in 
Livonia, which were subject to the Order, 
claimed 50,000 nobles as indemnity for the 
injury wrought by English pirates. The 
strained relations with France made the 
system under which Henry Pay of Poole 
was empowered “ to do what damage he 
could to our notorious enemies, and to deal 
destruction on them,” more tolerable. But, 
as Mr. Wylie remarks, “ once let loose, the 
rovers were not over nice in singling out the 
cargoes of notorious enemies.” So cruisers 
from the East coast ports plundered the 
Danes and Flemings, while the men of 
Devon brought the spoils of Spaniards and 
Portuguese into Dartmouth and Plymouth. 

Throughout his work Mr. Wylie has 
made it a practice to give little sketches of 
noticeable persons whom he comes across. 
Though the consequent digressions, as we 
have already observed, break the thread of 
the general narrative, they are in themselves 
both interesting and valuable. But it is only j 
natural that Mr. Wjhe should in some 1 


instances have missed his mark. Thus, it 
is very doubtful. if Richard Maidstone, the 
Carmelite, was ever a member of Merton 
College (p. 361): his name does not oocur 
in the ancient lists of fellows; and in any 
case he cannot have been a fellow in 1399, 
for he was a Carmelite long before this, 
and he must have vacated his fellowship on 
entering a religious order. Nor is it certain 
that Maidstone wrote the “ sermons called 
‘Sleep Soundly’”: they have also been 
ascribed to John of Verdena. A more 
authentic and important work of Maid¬ 
stone’s, which Mr. Wylie does not notice, 
is his English translation of the Seven 
Penitential Psalms. The distinction between 
Prior Malvern of Worcester and the 
“ phisician that was person of S. Dunstan’s ” 
might have been stated more positively (p. 
238). Prior Malvern was probably dead 
before Nov. 14, 1414 (44th Report of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, 
p. 556); the physician was certainly alive in 
1421. The date given for Gilbert of Louth 
on p. 166 is incorrect: he was abbot of 
Basingwerk about 1157 (see Ward’s Cata¬ 
logue of Romance*, vol. ii). 

These observations are offered in nocarping 
spirit. The present writer has to acknow¬ 
ledge gratefully more than one correction 
from Mr. Wylie, and only those who have 
had experience of suoh work can appreciate to 
the full the care and pains which must have 
been requisite to collect the biographical 
details scattered through the work. To all 
employed on such labour, Mr. Wylie’s 
volumes, when furnished with the promised 
index, will be a veritable mine of informa¬ 
tion. We can only express a hope that the 
index will be as copious as possible, the 
more so as the list of oontents is very 
meagre. C. L. Kinqsfohd. 

Specimens of Greek Tragedy. Translated by 

Goldwin Smith. (Macmillans). 

These two comely volumes are designed for 
English readers, to whom the three great 
tragedians of Athens are venerable names, 
not living voices. Believing that other 
branches of study are destined in the near 
future to usurp the place of Greek literature 
in education, Mr. Goldwin Smith, without 
uttering a protest against the coming doom, 
has done his best to rescue the Greek drama 
from oblivion by producing faithful versions 
of portions of its masterpieces. He has 
aimed at sobriety, proportion, and fidelity, 
and has not missed his mark. From every 
extant tragedy of Sophocles, from all save 
one of Aeschylus, and from the majority 
of the plays of Euripides, a few detached 
scenes are given, with a few well-chosen 
words of introduction, while the whole is 
prefaced by an outline of the history of the 
Attic drama, and brief criticisms on each of 
the three great writers. These remarks are 
moderate and sensible: they contain more 
facts than opinions, and avoid enthusiasm. 
But granting that the language of Aeschylus 
is “ sometimes too swelling, and even bom¬ 
bastic,” we cannot commend the comparison 
of his style to that of the Aeginetan 
marbles. We have not observed bombast 
in the latter, neither do they appear to us to 
swell. We must surrender Sophocles, it 


seems, to the gallery of plaster easts. “ His 
drama is regarded as the literary counter¬ 
part of the Parthenon.” It is “oalm,” 
certainly, but what is the use of calling it 
“statuesque”? Criticism does not eluci¬ 
date one art by confusing another with it. 
There is sound common-sense in some of 
the short sayings about Euripides. 

‘‘ There is no reason for saying that he preached 
moral scepticism or impiety. Probably he did 
not intend to preach anything, but to please 
his popular audience and to win the prize. . . . 
Perhaps he had his moods: he was religious 
whin he wrote ‘ The Baochae.’ ” 

The portions chosen for translation are 
taken chiefly from the iambic dialogue, and 
reproduced in blank verse of a respectable, 
if not distinguished, qualify. The English 
has one merit, sometimes lacking in trans¬ 
lation, that it can always be understood 
without being retranslated into Greek. The 
style is simple, unpretending, and even; and 
the proportions of the original are well 
preserved. The difficulties of the Sticho- 
mythia are ably surmounted. Occasionally 
we find scenes written almost with the 
vigour and spontaneity of an original 
work. One of the best is the narration of 
the battle of Salamis to Atossa by the 
messenger in the “ Persae.” The charming 
monologue of Ion in the Delphic temple at 
dawn is prettily rendered in rhyming lines 
of seven syllables, though even this flexible 
metre sacrifices some of the freedom of the 
original: 

Jiy i> ynjSakiy & 

naWlirrat rportAfv/ia Sitpya t, k.t.X. 

is hardly to be reoognised in 

“ Come then, my fair laurel bough, 

That in flowery dale dost grow,” &c. 

Few of the choruses have been attempted, 
and the omission is deliberate. The author, 
in his preface, is right in his estimate of 
the extreme difficulty of translating them. 
He seems to think the originals overrated. 
But surely they are more than “ the libretto 
of a chant accompanied by dancing.” How¬ 
ever much they may have owed to the 
melody and movement, the choruses of the 
“Agamemnon” or the “ Oedipus Tyrannus ” 
are masterpieces of lyric poetry; and the 
English reader would have a right to think 
himself defrauded, if no version of them 
were presented to him. In these two cases, 
indeed, and in a few more, an exception 
is made, though the versions are not very 
felicitous. The translator probably in. 
tended the following (from “The Seven 
against Thebes,” p. 41) as a sample of 
Aeschylean bombast: 

“ Thy tidings pierce my flattering breast, and 
fright 

Makes all my tresses rise upright 
At that fell foeman’s vaunt; may heaven oon- 
found his spite.” 

On p. 40, where we read 

“ Marshal his mood and fierce his countenance,” 

a palmary emendation is not far to seek. 

One of the conspicuous merits of a Greek 
tragedy is the striot subordination of the 
parts to the whole, and the conscientious 
workmanship which prefers a high standard 
of style throughout to the elaboration of 
single passages. Such a qualify necessarily 
disappears in a eolection, and therefore no 
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number of selected passages can give to an 
English trader any adequate representation 
<A an Attic dramatist. We venture to doubt 
whether n ch a book as this, however excel¬ 
lent its e edition, can really meet the wants 
of the class for which it is intended. 

Campbell Dodoson. 


Apperception: a Monograph on Psychology 
and Pedagogy. By Karl Lange. Edited 
by Charles De Garmo. Translated by 
Members of the Herbart Club, and pre¬ 
sented by them to American Teachers. 
(Isbister.) 

Dr. Karl Lange is director of the Higher 
Burgher-school at Plauen, in Germany. 
After reading his book, every one will wish 
he had .been taught as a child by Dr. Lange. 
Btare is an example of his method of teach¬ 
ing, his subject being the distanoe of the 
sim from the earth : 

“The teacher asks, ‘If now, up there in the 
suu, one should shoot a cannon ball straight at 
you, what would you do?’ ‘Jump aside,’ 
will be the answer. ‘ But that is entirely 
unnecessary: you can be peacefully asleep in 
your room, and get up again, you can be con¬ 
firmed, learn a business, and become as old as 
I am—then here comes the cannon ball. Now 
spring aside! Behold, so great is the distance 
from the sun to us.’ ’’ 

Dr. Lange would bo the last person to claim 
merit for such a lesson. In fact, he states 
that this is given in “ the spirit of the 
method.” Surely any theory and method 
which will put the teacher on such a track 
as this, is of the first value. 

Dr. Lange’s book is one of unusual 
importance. In noticicg the English trans¬ 
lation of Herbert’s Science of Education 
(Academy, January 7, 1893), I ventured to 
say that “ for a parallel in magnificence of 
aim, and enthusiasm for the interests of 
humanity in education,” we must go back 
to Milton. Dr. Lange’s Apperception com¬ 
pels the addition that, for the exposition of 
the principles underlying Herbert’s treatise 
and their relation to the work of teaching, 
Dr. Lange will prove, in the first instance, 
a simpler and more efficient guide than 
Herbart himself. 

What Dr. Lange has to say is so natural. 
It is what we have all been thinking, but 
what ho has proved himself able to put into 
ixpression for us. Dr. Lange, though a 
good Herbartian, is a hater of formality: 
when the followers of the master have 
adhered too slavishly to the letter of 
lis methods, we find ready and trenchant 
criticism. His independence charms us. 
He gives us the rare pleasure of a philo¬ 
sopher talking common sense about ordi¬ 
nary things, at the same time illuminating 
them with organising principles, and per¬ 
meating them with an intellectual interest. 

Moreover—and this point I wish to em¬ 
phasise—Dr. Lange’s Apperception is as im¬ 
portant a book for the parent to read as for 
the teacher. The wide gulf fixed between 
teachers and parents in educational litera¬ 
ture is too often an artificial one. They 
both ought to be, as the older writers would 
say, “conversant” about children. lit the 
teacher is responsible for children six hours 
a day, is not the parent responsible for 


them ihe remaining eighteen—and the holi¬ 
days? Why, then, in the name of pro¬ 
gress, are not the parents to make it their 
business to understand the mental develop¬ 
ment of those committed to their care ? Dr. 
Lange can hardly restrain his indignation 
at the thought of teachers who believe that 
in the case of the elementary pupil 

“ we must not postulate anything, nor reokon 
on any or at least many helps to apprehension 
derived from hiB experience. They think that 
instruction must begin quite at the beginning, 
and create something entirely now.” 

Parents are in the satisfactory position of 
having had ample opportunities of discover¬ 
ing the general content of the child’s 
experiences, and his way of apprehending 
them. But the great mass of parents take 
but little trouble in considering the right 
ways of interpreting the significance of the 
child’s thoughts ana actions. 

How will the theory of Apperception help 
teachers and parents in this study ? What 
is Apperception, and what is its relation to 
education ? First, as to Apperception. 
Here it is necessary to distinguish percep¬ 
tion and apperception. Take an example 
referred to by Dr. Lange—of an eclipse. 
A new-born infant, if it could see it, might 
have an impression of this outward phe¬ 
nomenon. But he would view it with utter 
indifference and without understanding. He 
will have no clear and sharp image of 
what has passed. It would be simply and 
purely a perception. The adult in an 
educated community not only Bees the 
object, but recognises the cause. 

“ We see a dark disc enter the sun’s field of 
light, and say to ourselves that this is the 
unilluminated side of the moon, which, in 
its passage around the earth, is now 
passing between us and the sun, and whose 
cone of shadow hides from us the star of day. 
To this we add the comforting certainty, that 
all this has to do with right things, that the 
eclipse is proceeding according to known and 
fixed laws—a thought that goes far to remove 
a large part of the emotion-stirring power of 
the unusual occurrence.” 

It will be noted that the savage and 
uneducated races of the earth have very 
different emotions with regard to the eclipse: 

“ They see the sun threatened by demons who 
would rob it of light, by dangerous monsters 
who would devour it. . . . Because the 
eclipse appears to them as a gigantic war of 
worlds, as a fatal event, threatening to destroy 
even' themselves, it is natural that their 
minds should be moved by the most powerful 
emotions.” 

Thus, then, the infant’s simple perception 
is very different from the complex thoughts 
and feelings which accompany the savage’s 
perception of the same event. There is in 
the latter case an enormous addition. That 
addition is ad-perception or apperception. 
There is also an enormous addition to the 
infant’s perception in the case of the edu¬ 
cated man. That addition, too, is apper¬ 
ception. 

From the above examples will be at once 
recognised the vastly differing apperceptions 
which may be produced, in different in¬ 
dividuals, by the same event. A thousand 
people, observes Lange, may read Virgil; 
but every one will apperceive him differ¬ 
ently. Jean Paul says that, while travelling 


with Goethe, he himself travels through 
“ cities without seeing anything,” while 
Goethe observes everything. “He indeed 
knows and perceives the particulars of 
life. He inquires about them, but 
forgets them. He is stirred only by the 
beauties of nature.” If, then, the same 
events, which, in simple perceptions, are 
substantially, under nonnal conditions, the 
same to all, produce different apperceptions, 
it must be due to the difference of the minds 
apperceiving. It is precisely this mind- 
activity that is the determining factor in 
the acceptance to clear consciousness or 
otherwise of all new experiences of life. 

It is to an analysis of the differences of 
mind-activity, especially among children, 
that the first hundred pages of this book 
are devoted. The early experiences of 
children are not unimportant, as so many 
seem to think. Nay, rather, it is difficult to 
overrate their importance. The individual 
experience to the child is his all. He has 
not learned to generalise widely. His pre¬ 
vious experiences, therefore, colour his every 
new perception. Dr. Lange, in recalling 
the Scripture lessons he attended, says: 

“ When the temple of the Jews was mentioned, 
I brought to mind our village church; there 
the aged Simeon sang his song of praise, and 
at the altar, where each year the examination 
of candidates for confirmation was held, the 
twelve-year-old Jesus disputed with the learned 
scribes. The town hall was first the prison, 
then Joseph’s dwelling; the royal palace (a 
large inn) in which he interpreted the dreams 
of Pharoah stood opposite it, facing the publio 
square; and the house of Potiphar was in the 
g ame street.” 

It is from considerations suob as these— 
and the illustrations given by Lange are 
numerous and to the point—that the reader 
is drawn on unconsciously to realise how 
impossible is the attempt of the teacher and 
pareift to introduce unrelated new instruc¬ 
tion. The child’s mind is rich in fancy 
within its limited scope. Its richness and 
activity may be preserved by offering mental 
food which can be assimilated; but if un¬ 
related, extraneous, distant ideas be the 
staple mental food, there will necessarily be 
nausea and indigestion. 

This, then, is the application of the theory 
of Apperception to education. Before pre¬ 
senting the new, a stage of preparation 
must precede. “ Fine tact forbids one to 
present pell-mell weighty, unexpected com¬ 
munications.” Here is the significance of 
apperception in a sentence. The method¬ 
ology which is the outcome of the theory of 
apperception is undoubtedly valuable. The 
rules and methods should be studied, and 
there is not one which will not prove 
extremely useful in teaching. But it is the 
spirit of inquiry and interest in the child’s 
world, the attempt to approach him from 
his point of view, the hints given, the 
principles deduced for getting a foot-hold: 
it is in this that the great contribution to 
education of Herbart, and of Lange also, 
consists. 

From an examination of children in 
thirty-three schools in 1878, it was found, 
Lange states, that of 500 city children ques¬ 
tioned 82 per cent, had no idea of sunrise, 
77 per cent, none of sunset, 37 per oent. had 
never seen a grain field, 49 per cent, a pond, 
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80 per cent, a lark, and 80 per oent. an oak, 
and so on. With such a list before him, 
what wonder if Dr. Lange insists on Heimat 
Kunde as a subject to be kept always in 
view. Here he offers wise words. The 
instruction must not be like object-lessons 
in some schools, a two-years’ course in which 
you go through determinedly lessons on 
various things, which make a sort of 
Baedeker of home life. Heimat Kunde 
must be given at the time and place needed, 
and at the point when it can be given with 
greatest effect. And since “in general 
things do not come to men, or to children 
either (because this in many cases is im¬ 
possible or impracticable), therefore the 
school has to take the children to things.” 
Hence, Lange soon decides in favour of 
school gardens and school excursions; and 
if the latter are improvised as a question 
arises which could only be settled at some 
distanoe from the school, so much the better. 
The right moment for the child is more 
important even than the school time-table. 

One further illustration of Dr. Lange’s 
deductions from the theory of Apperception. 
Wehave, in connexionwith theLondon School 
Board, the quettio vexata of the teaching of 
religion. Dr. Lange’s book ought to prove 
instructive to Mr. Athelstan Riley and his 
friends. Dr. Lange is not only a Christian, 
but he is orthodox. No one reading his 
book will doubt his religious spirit, and he 
is so sound as to call History other than 
Scriptural “profane.” In the interest of 
true religion, it is to be wished that Lange’s 
words could reach all London [if children 
receive a too early introduction to Christian 
truths] : 

“ What can result but verbalism, which fastens 
itself like mildew on the youthful spirit ? The 
understanding can, of course, at length reach 
the verbal meaning of most of the teachings of 
the faith. But for real appreciation, for actual 
oonviction, there is need of a soul in whose 
experiences the word of Scripture finds a dear 
echo. And for suoh spiritual comprehension of 
the sublimest secrets of our faith we should 
indeed grant our little ones the right time.” 

Dr. Lange is to be thanked warmly for 
showing that education is not an artificial 
system of mysteries, the sole key to which 
is kept in the hands of the teachers. Edu¬ 
cation is a complicated and difficult subject. 
But its treatment is based on reason, and 
its principles can be clearly understood by 
any one willing to take as much trouble as 
in other subjects— e.g., politics, economics, 
law, which deal with human affairs. 

Foster Watson. 

new novels. 

A Valiant Ignorance. By Mary Angela 

Dickens. In 3 vols. (Macmillans.) 

A Soldier of Fortune. By L. T. Meade. In 

3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Modern Amazon. By George Paston. 

In 2 vols. (Osgood, MoHvaine & Oo.) 

A Coitly Freak, By Maxwell Gray. 

(Kegan Paul & Oo.) 

The Evil Eye (“ H Mai Ocohio ”). By G. S. 

Godkin. (Sonnenschein) 

A Puritan Pagan. By Julien Gordon. 

(Gay & Bird.) 


A Beginner. By Rhoda Broughton. 

(Bentley.) 

A Scarborough Romance. By Florence 

Warden. (White.) 

It is somewhat remarkable that Miss 
Dickens, whose book is at least a proof that 
attributes are passed on from ancestors to 
their descendants, should make the great law 
of heredity the keynote of her latest novel. 
In matters of art and literature, however, 
the wary man, instructed by experience and 
biographical research, looks askance at any 
work bearing upon it the inherited name of 
a dead giant. Creative genius is rarely 
transmitted, though to be bora in the 
atmosphere of great books and pictures, to 
be bred out of the stuff that has produced 
them, is likely enough to result in the child 
growing up a cultured amateur or dilettante. 
From ue very nature of things it must 
be so. Genius thrives on'the obstacles 
placed in its path, by overcoming which it 
wins the right to express itself as a distinct 
voice. But, apart from the personal ques¬ 
tion as affecting Miss Dickens, she some¬ 
what betrays herself in treating this oomplex 
question of heredity. Throughout she is 
as pessimistic as the most pronounced 
decadent could desire. We are made to 
feel that Julian Romayne, whose father has 
been unfaithful in every relationship of life, 
is doomed to follow in his parent’s footsteps. 
This, of course, is nonsense; for out of a 
man’s myriad ancestors it is quite impossible 
to say which he will “ take after,” though 
doubtless the matter is determined by a law, 
if we could only divine it, of absolute 
exactness. Miss Dickens’s book is admirable 
in construction and the interest is well 
sustained, while Mrs. Romayne is a scientific 
bit of character building. There is a little 
too much about the “ excellent Society ” 
manner, voice or bearing of certain of the 
characters, and Miss Dickens has a tire¬ 
some habit, after drawing a picture of 
sufficient vividness, of dwelling minutely on 
the various tricks of gesture or phrase which 
distinguish her personages. There are 
severed other matters to which just excep¬ 
tion might be taken, but the novel is quite 
capable of standing on its merits. Anyone 
who reads it, out of mere loyalty to a great 
name, and fails to discover this faot, is des¬ 
titute of critical judgment. 

Upon leaving college a young man goes 
on tne Continent to complete his social 
education. At Chatelard he meets a’beauti¬ 
ful girl, a capricious invalid, who leads him, 
albeit he is a person of sound common 
Bense, to the utmost extremities of conduct. 
This is of course natural enough. He is 
in love. But it is not natural to tell us that 
this young man, John Smith, was merely 
intelligent and ordinarily olever; that his 
friend, Basil Daintree, was a man of 
resource, not to say genius; and then, 
without due warning, to mix up the two 
characters, so as to make the plain John 
Smith produce a novel that transcends 
in brilliancy all novels ever written, 
while Daintree sits helplessly by in the 
moment of his dire emergency, and 
can do nothing. It is true that John 
Smith has been given a marvellous plot and 
an extraordinary theme. Now if John 


Smith were anything of a genius this 
material would be next to worthless to him, 
save as a stimulant; since a great novel 
must be actually created by its author, the 
plot growing with the characteiisation, the 
characterisation with the plot, situation 
waiting on both. But one cannot expect a 
writer who plays ducks atd drakes with 
probabilities to understand what creative 
fiction really means. A living, actual 
picture of life, it must be scientific in every 
part of it, else it is worthless. Mura 
worse, much more daringly wicked women 
than Mrs. Vincent have lived; but for all 
that, no female villain in tra nspo ntine 
drama could be less convincing. Worldly 
mothers do betray themselves to their 
daughters, but not in the way Mrs. Vincent 
does. The crudity of the story, and the 
slipshod English into which the author too 
often falls, will not rob it of interest for 
those who are not compelled by their nature 
to put art before mere mechanics, and who 
are unable to blind their eyes >rhen the 
pulleys and ropes by which the puppets 
dance are exposed to their view. 


In A Modem Amazon we have the work of 
a practised writer. Whoever “ George 
Faston ” may be, she knows how to con¬ 
struct a novel which shall be at once 
scientific and interesting. Regina Haughton 
marries Humphrey Kenyon without loving 
him: indeed, since the girl has reached 
her twenty-sixth year, but has not experi¬ 
enced so much as the glimmer of a romantic 
feeling for any man, it is evident that one 
part of her nature is either dor¬ 
mant, atrophied, or non-existent. The 
fact is that civilisation has, so to speak, 
created suoh women as Regina. Men, 
using their superior force, have decreed 
that women shall be everything they 
are not themselves, and we are now paying 
the penalty of this suppression. The only 
proper way to deal with suoh was hit upon by 
Sir Gregory Linkwater. “ Don’t think of 
returning to Humphrey unless you feel 
you can love him as a wife should love her 
husband,” says this eminent specialist to 
Regina. “ George Paston ” treats a great 
social problem instructively, temperately, 
and with a delightful freedom from parti 
prit. A Modem Amazon is a sound piece of 
work, upon which its author may be heartily 
congratulated. 

It is almost too much to ask us to believe 


that a curate, though he does happen to be 
a man of God, should go off to visit a dying 
parishioner immediately after reading a 
letter from his rector accusing him of 
stealing bank notes, and enclosing others to 
enable him to escape from justice. The 
good man would at least have written a 
letter returning the notes ; he had plenty 
of opportunities. He had his family and 
everyone he loved to consider. Moreover, 
the part the dog and the kitten play in 
abstracting and scattering the notes, 
ingeniously as it is told, would have come 
to light before; indeed, by an oversight 
Maxwell Gray mentions in her narrative the 
disoovery before it has actually been made. 
But, apart from cavilling, this story of an 
old-world divine, whose faith in the efficacy 
of prayer led hiin to believe that notes found 
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in a Bible had been placed there by God, 
with its admirable portrait of a latter-day 
rectOr of the Oxford type, of a “ Society ” 
girl, and “ a country mouse,” is distinctly 
entertaining, while now and again it touches 
high-water mark. It is infinitely better 
than the Ytfltftne of short stories by the same 
author wtoidh I noticed in the Academy the 
other day. 

Despite a few angularities, the obtrusion 
of foreign matter, gratuitous reflections, and 
other old-fashioned errors, 11 Mai Occhio is a 
charming tale, simply and directly told. 
Era Parravicini has something of the spirit 
of Joan of Arc and the Maid of Saragossa. 
She becomes a Protestant by conviction, 
and her pluck add energy are of the utmost 
service to the Sniss-Italians of the Beformed 
Church, whose cause she espouses. 

In “ J ulien Gordon ” we recognise at once 
a woman who can write English, to whom 
we must forgive a few provincialisms, seeing 
that she hails from an insurgent province. 
She understands the art of fiction; save in 
one instance, there is no scamping, and there 
is little over-elaboration. The meeting of 
the currents of puritanism and paganism in 
the veins of one person produces varied 
results, but they are always interesting 
results; and this story of the astute and up¬ 
right lawyer, who submitted himself to the 
intoxication of illicit love, is more than 
interesting—it is informing, in that it is 
written out of the fulness of knowledge. 
Paula, too, the unforgiving wife, is a 
notable creature. The book lias grip and 
force, and, what is more, it has style. 

There is a little too much writing now-a- 
days about the making of books. Novels 
about novel-writing, no lees than pictures 
wherein an artist is presented in the act of 
painting, border on the indeoorous. Mias 
Bhoda Broughton, however, never fails to 
give movement and vitality to any theme 
she may choose to treat. She satirises 
reviewers, though in what I cannot but 
regard as an excess of justioe, a desire to 
hold the scales evenly, she leaves that much- 
abused class victorious. An author should 
never allow the strictures of friends, 
or the abuse of the professional critic, to 
move him from his purpose, if he, in his own 
person, does not oome to admit the justice 
of the verdict. Whether his perverseness 
be due to vanity or to high saneness, it is 
better that he should continue until the 
issue is threshed out to the bitter or the 
pleasant end—as it mil be, if he have pluck 
enough for the enterprise. Miss Bhoda 
Broughton’s irritating use of the present 
tense in describing past incidents, and her 
proneness to make mere stage directions 
pass for literary description of movement, 
are the only conspicuous blots on a style as 
fluent as it is attractive. 

The unholy alliance between literature 
and money—in other words, the temptation 
to which every successful author is exposed to 
produce for the market—receives a startling 
exemplification in Miss Florence Warden’s 
Scarborough Romance . It is no good to pre¬ 
tend that this tale has its foothold on 
reality at any point of its wild career. It is 
uncompromisingly impossible from first to 


last: melodrama which does not even 
momentarily convince us before the inevit¬ 
able process of analysis begins. It is with 
something like pain I find myself bound to 
say this about the work of a charming and 
clever writer, for much of whose past 
achievement, and for whose industry, I 
entertain feelings of deep respect. 

Jas. Stanley Little. 


SOME BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 
An Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 
By C. P. Luoas. Yol. III. West Africa. 
With Maps. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Mr. 
Luoas is proceeding with his important task of 
writing an account of all the British colonies, 
that shall be at once accurate, instructive, and 
readable. To this quality we attach particular 
importance; for, though there are many 
authoritative books about the different colonies, 
there is hardly one that can be recommended 
as interesting. In his introductory volume to 
the series—as also in his edition of Comewall 
Lewis’s Essay on the Government of 
Dependencies — Mr. Luoas showed that 
he possesses the true sense of historical per¬ 
spective. Nowhere is his art better displayed 
than in the present volume, which deals with a 
most unattractive subject. It is impossible for 
an Englishman to feel much pride in his con¬ 
nexion with the West Africa. Known 
historically as the cradle of the slave trade and 
the white man’s grave, we hear nowadays of 
Sierra Leone, or the Gambia, or the Gold 
Coast only as the field of some unintelligible 
military operations. How many members of 
Parliament—let alone school boys—could 
point out the relative position of these places 
on the map, or tell what benefit England gains 
from their possession P The former question 
Mr. Luoas helps us to answer with the 
help of several maps; for the solution of the 
latter, he appeals to history rather than to the 
statistics of trade. The keynote is struck in 
the early pages, by an eloquent eulogy on 
Prince Henry the Navigator, himself half an 
Englishman; then, after a long story of piracy 
ana slaving, the duty of England to atone for 
the wrongs she has brought on the negro race 
is enforced by the example of Granville Sharp 
and Zachary Macaulay; while, finally, our 
claim to the Niger is based upon the adven¬ 
turous journeys of Mungo Park. And yet Mr. 
Luoas is the slave of no illusions. Here is his 
summing-up of the present situation in the 
Gambia. 

“ an isolated British dependency, in the midst of 
what has become a great French provinoe of 
Senegambia . . . wholly cut off from the 
other British possessions onjthe West Coast, deal¬ 
ing mainly with Franoe, using mainly French 
coins, and oounting rather more Frenchmen than 
Englishmen in its handful of white residents. 
. . . The picture, ttuth to say, is not a 
cheering one. Here is one of the earliest 
scenes of British commercial enterprise; here 
the English have been ooming and going for the 
better part of three centuries: yet progress 
and development are far to seek, education makes 
little or no way, Mohammedanism grows faster 
than Christianity, trade consists in dealing with 
barbarous races and procuring primitive products, 
and the uses to which a fine river may possibly be 
put are still all in the future.” 

It is because Mr. Lucas can thus look facts in 
the face, and yet not despair, that we com¬ 
mend his book earnestly to such as want to 
know the truth about our colonial empire. 

History of South Africa. -From the Founda¬ 
tion of the European Settlement to our own 
Times. Yol. VI., 1834-1854. By George 
M'Call Theal. (Sonnenschein.) We cannot 
,think that Mr. Theal’s scheme of arrange¬ 


ment is a good one. He has brought out 
a series of volumes, of whioh the present i 
the sixth. The first volume (1887) was a 
History of the Boers in South Africa down 
to 1854. The second and third volumes (1888) 
were the History of South Africa from 1486 
to 1795, the year of the conquest of the Cape 
by the British. The fourth volume (1889) 
returned to the first and related the His¬ 
tory of the BepubUos and Native Terri¬ 
tories from 1854 to 1872. The fifth volume 
(1891) continued the History of South Afrioa, 
apart from that of the republics and native 
states, from 1795 to 1833. We have now a 
sixth volume, giving a further continuation up 
to the year 1854. It appears, therefore, that 
the first and last volumes of the series dose 
with the same period. It seems to us that it 
would have been far better, either to have 
treated all South Afrioa as one great whole, or, 
if the subject was to be divided, to have com¬ 
pleted one part before embarking on another. 
A very deplorable aeddent has now compelled 
Mr. Theal to change his faulty plan. In 
February, 1892, the whole of his oompleted 
manuscript, and all his notes and memoranda, 
with the exception of those relating to the 

S iriod 1834 to 1848, were destroyed by fire. 

e mentions this in his prefaoe without a word 
of complaint; but the loss must have been most 
trying, and his patience is as admirable as his 
perseverance. It would now seem that the 
present volume is to be the last of the series; 
and with it the history of Cape Colony is 
brought down to 1848, the history of Natal to 
1846, and that of the republics and 
native states to 1872. It is certainly very 
unfortunate that the most thrilling events 
in South African history — namely, the 
Zulu War and the Boer War—should neither 
of them come within the soope of Mr. 
Theal’s series: they so transcend all the other 
events of South Airman history, that a history 
of that country whioh does not reach them 
must seem incomplete; and readers will regret 
the space bestowed upon trifling and passing 
events when, by some exercise of concentration, 
the author might in the same number of 
volumes have carried his history down to the 
notion of Majuba Hill. Mr. Theal is almost 
too persevering, and he is deficient in the sense 
of proportion ; so that his works, valuable and 
laborious as they are, are more of chronicles 
than histories. He is accurate and careful, 
yet surely he is wrong in writing of “ Earl 
Glenelg.” Over and over again he dubs him 
Earl; but, unless we are very much mistaken, 
that nobleman never .got beyond the degree of 
a baron. It is wonderful to read of men still 
living, with their faculties unimpaired, being 
secretaries of state forty-seven and forty-eight 
years ago. The late Prime Minister was 
Secretary for the Colonies in 1845, and the 
present Earl Grey in 1846! 

The Story of the Nations.— South Africa. 
By George M. Theal. (Fisher Unwin.) It is 
difficult to conceive of any title more inappro¬ 
priate than that of “ The Story of the Nations” 
as applied to South Africa. Have the pub¬ 
lishers of this series ever considered what they 
mean by the word Nation ? And how is it 
possible to apply that word to any of the 
native tribes and European colonists in South 
Africa in the same sense as to the Greeks and 
Bomans, though it would appear that the pub¬ 
lishers do not consider the Greeks worthy of 
being treated as a nation, for we do not see 
Greece amongst the thirty-seven volumes given 
on the fly-leaf of the present work, the 
series beginning with Borne. But if South 
Africa is to treated as a nation, no more capable 
writer could have been found than Mr. George 
M. Theal. He is a complete master of the 
complex history of South Africa from the dis¬ 
coveries of Bartholomew Dias and Yasoo da 
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Gama to the present time. Indeed, the only real 
fault we have to find with him is that he gives 
too great prominence to early events in com¬ 
parison with those of the last five and twenty 
years; and he dwells at such length on the 
story of the Dutch colonists that very in¬ 
adequate space is left for far more important 
events, such as the Zulu and Boer Wars. Mr. 
Theal is in truth more of an annalist or 
chronicler than an historian; but at least he is 
free from the vioe of fine writing, and never 
sacrifices truth to a desire to be effective or 
picturesque. Mr. Theal carries his history 
down to the outbreak of hostilities between the 
Chartered Company and the' Matabele, which 
is alluded to in a note. We see he persists, 
as in the last volume of his great History of 
South Africa, in making Lord Glenelg an earl, 
and we notice a peculiar use of tne word 
“ fountain ” for “ spring.” He tells us that 
“ the southern part of the region of the German 
Protectorate is almost rainless, and fountains 
are few in number.” This is more Dutch than 
English. The book would be better without 
the illustrations, most of whioh are con¬ 
temptible. 

The South Sea Islanders and the Queensland 
Labour Trade: A Record of Voyages and 
Experiences in the Western Pacific from 1875 
to 1891. By William T. Wawn, Master 
Mariner. (Sonnenschein.) No reader need go 
beyond the dedication to the sugar-planters 
of Queensland to learn Captain Wawn’s views 
on the question of Kanaka labour. After 
exalting these “good men and true” to the 
skies, he states that they have been basely 
betrayed and unscrupulously saorifioed to the 
greed of the political place-hunter, and the 
bowling ignorance which follows in his train. 
He goes on through the whole book in the same 
vein. Now there is such a thing as overstating 
a case, and we cannot think that the cause of 
the Queensland sugar-planters will gain by 
Captain Wawn’s advocacy. The present volume 
is not the one originally written by Captain 
Wawn; that, composed when the Kanaka ques¬ 
tion was at its height, was lost in the Quetta in 
1890. After that misfortune the author re-wrote 
his narrative, and we are told that much con¬ 
troversial matter contained in the earlier work 
has been omitted from the present one. This 
certainly was an improvement; some, however, 
may think the excision has not been carried 
far enough. Mr. W. Delisle Hay had charge 
of the manuscript, and made the changes 
alluded to. He carefully re-shaped the whole 
narrative, taking care, at the same time, to 
preserve the captain’s own words, and to 
present his views without material change or 
any substitution. The author commanded 
various ships employed in the Kanaka traffio, 
and visited the various groups of islands from 
which labourers for the sugar plantations of 
Queensland were obtained. Each voyage is 
separately described, and with very muoh 
interesting information respecting the islands 
and their inhabitants. We give, in his own 
words, an account of an earthquake experi¬ 
enced by Captain Wawn at MaQicole Island, 
one of the group of the New Hebrides: 

“It was luncheon time, and I was sitting at the 
cabin table, when suddenly we felt the un- 
mistakeable vibration of an earthquake. Although 
earthquakes are of common occurrence in these 
islands, this one made me jump. The ship shook 
and quivered as though she was galvanised. Had 
all her fastenings been loosened by the shock I 
should scarcely have been surprised. ‘She’s 
away! ’ shouted one of the crew. Rushing out of 
the cabin, I found the ship whirling round east¬ 
ward, the chain cable grinding and jerking on the 
windlass, as the anchor turned, dragging a few 
fathoms, and then caught in the bottom again. 
On shore the sight was terrible, though magnificent. 
At either aide, on the shallow reefs, and nigh over 


the low bushes and smaller trees that lined the 
shores, a huge wave was breaking with a dull, 
roaring sound, sweeping steadily along from the 
westward, until it disappeared beyond a long, low 
point of land. It was tile swell of this wave, un¬ 
broken in the deeper water, which bed caught the 
ship aft, and had slewed her round to her anchor. 

“ On the islet we oould hear the yells and cries 
of the natives, as they fled from an adjacent 
village, making for higher ground. On the main 
Island, clouds of dust oould be seen rising for 
miles away, showing where landslips had occurred 
on the sides of the steep hills and mountains. 
For Tnflflw the whole surface of the earth had 
subsided, sinking eight feet or so, which had 
caused the great wave to push into the deepened 
channel. The tremors of the earthquake 
still continued at short intervals; then, 
slowly and gradually, came an upheaval. 
The waters poured out from the flooded 
forest, bearing with them portions of the huts of 
the savages, canoes, trees and branches, and even 
two or three squeaking pigs, cascading over the 
face of the flat shore-reefs. These now rose as 
high above their normal position as they had 
before sunk below it, forming flat terraces along 
the coasts, which were elevated to six feet above 
the surface of the sea. Masses of live coral 
showed along the face of the raised shore-reefs, 
displaying brilliant hues—blue, green, yellow, 
purple, and red—all shining and glistening in the 
sun. 

“ This was the first act. A pause of a minute 
followed. Then, gradually and majestically, the 
upraised coral sank again, and the bright colours 
disappeared. Then came another subsidence, and 
a second vast billow rolled in from westward, 
making our chain rip and tear at the bows as if it 
meant to pull the windlass out of the ship. 
Breaking into clouds of foam, the wave ran 
roaring along the shores, while every here and there 
some huge tree came toppling over, with tom 
roots or broken trunk. The seoond upheaval was 
not equal to the first; the reefs did not rise more 
than about three feet above the water. Though a 
third wave rolled in, it was only a * piccaninny ’ 
when compared with those that had preoeded It. 
When the earthquake was over, I could perceive 
no difference in the height of the shore from the 
level of the sea.” 

In Sugar Cane Land. By Eden Phillpotts. 
(Maclure.) The publishers of this little Dook 
have issued it without a date, though they 
can hardly imagine it to belong to all time. 
Its author went to Barbadoes, and thence “ up 
and down the islands,” the Windward and 
Leeward Antilles. He describes his travels in 
the facetious manner of the author of Three 
Men in a Boat ; and he might as well have gone 
to the Cinque Ports for all the reader learns of 
Sugar Cane Land. The negroes of the one 
place are probably funnier than those of the 
other. Nautical anecdotes—some new, others 
aged—smart conversations with bumboat 
negroes, and occasional bursts of fine writing 
about soenery, make up the book. The des¬ 
cription of an Ethiopian orioket match, how¬ 
ever, is certainly amusing, and not so greatly 
exaggerated as might be supposed. 

Messrs. George Philip & Son have issued, 
on behalf of the colonial Government, a 
geological sketch map of Western Australia, on 
the scale of 1 : 3,000,000. By the use of 
oolours, the chief geological formations are 
shown, and also the sites of gold fields and 
other metals and minerals. The considerable 
number of places, at great distances from 
another, at which gold has been discovered is 
very remarkable; and hardly less so is the 
insignificant proportion of known coal. No 
map can adequately portray the absence of 
water, which is at present the chief obstacle 
to the prosperity of the Coolgardie gold-fields. 
But we are surprised to find that the general 
geological character of that region seems to be 
still undetermined. The totally unexplored 
character of the larger part of the interior is 
also a notable faot. 


Mr. Edward Stanford has published an 
excellent map of British South Africa, on just 
half the same scale—namely, 1: 5,977,382, or 
94J English miles to an inch. The conspicuous 
features here are: the clear colouring by which 
the several colonies, states, protectorates, and 
territories are distinguished; the acouracy 
with whioh the railways and roads are marked ; 
and the pains that nave evidently been ex- 

f^was news to us to'leam that there is no 
submarine telegraph cable between Cape Towu 
and Natal; and apparently no telegraph station 
at either Beira or Quilimane. Together with 
this, Mr. Stanford has also sent us a map of 
the United States. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Provost of Oriel’s new book on Modes of 
Ancient Greek Music will be published in a few 
weeks by the Clarendon Press. It has been 
delayed for some months through the recent 
disoovery at Delphi of several pieces of musical 
notation, especially a Hymn to Apollo dating 
from the third century b.c. 

The “Edinburgh Edition" of Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson’s works was so rapidly subscribed, 
that orders have been given to proceed with 
six volumes, the first of which will be delivered 
to subscriber* in October. 

Mat O’Rell’s book on the Colonies, La 
Maison John Bull et Oie, will appear simul¬ 
taneously in September in Paris, London, New 
York, and the Colonies. The English and 
Colonial editions, published by Messrs. Frederick 
Wame & Co., will be illustrated. In Paris the 
book will be issued by M. Calmann Levy. 

Mr. Percy Bussell— author of The Author's 
Manual, whioh is now in its seventh edition, 
and which Mr. Gladstone condescended to com¬ 
mend with prefatory remarks—has been for 
some time engaged upon a Guide to British 
and American Novels. The book will be iu 
eighteen chapters, giving an account of all the 
principal novels in the language, from the 
earliest period down to the end of last year, 
together with oopious indioes of novelists and 
novels. It will be issued shortly by Messrs. 
Digby, Long & Co., who also published the 
former book. 

Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster, M.P., has 
nearly completed Standard Y. of his “ Things 
New and Old, or Stories from English History,” 
which will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Cassell & Company. The history course which 
is prescribed in the Code for Standard V. covers 
the whole of the Tudor period, and it is this 
epoch which Mr. Forster nas dealt with. The 
book will be fully illustrated. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication a Memoir of the late Mr. E. Arm¬ 
strong Telfer, by his widow. 

Mr. William Heinemann will publish imme¬ 
diately Joanna Traill, Spinster, by Annie E. 
Holds worth, the first of a series of original 
novels whioh he intends to issue under the tills 
of “ The Pioneer Series.” The socond volume, 
George Mandeuille’s Husband, by C. E. Kaimoud, 
will follow very shortly. 

Messes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a 
new story by Mrs. Rolfs (Anna Katharine 
Green, author of “The Leavenworth Case,” 
Ac.), entitled Miss Hurd: an Enigma, which 
will be quite distinot from her previous books 
in plot and character. 

Miss Edith C. Kenyon has completed a 
new novel, whioh will shortly be published 
under the title of The Soul of Honour. The 
plot is that of a crime, which turns out to be 
no crime after all. 
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Messrs. Jabrold & Sons have acquired the 
exclusive rights for England and the British 
Possessions (outside Canada) in Miss Marshall 
Saunders’s Beautiful Joe, winch purports to be 
the autobiography of a dog. 

It is announced that a new edition is 
preparing of M. Henri Lasserre’s translation of 
the Gospels. Notwithstanding the approval 
of the French bishops, and the sale of many 
editions, the work had been placed in the 
Index. It has now been submitted to two 
Boman theologians, who have made some 7000 
corrections in the text and the preface. The 
new edition will come out with the approval of 
the Congregation, and with the canonical 
imprimatur of the Bishop of Perigueux. 

Mb. Gilbert Pabkek, who has recently 
returned from Mexico, is contributing a series 
of Mexican sketches to the National Observer, 
the first of whioh will appear this week. 

The forthcoming number of the North 
American Review will include the following 
articles: “Problems and Perils of British 
Politics,” by Prof. Goldwin Smith; “France 
and England in Egypt,” by Mme. Adam; “ In 
Defence of Harriet Shelley,” I., by Mark 
Twain. 

A committee has been formed at Hamp¬ 
stead to purchase the library of the late Prof. 
Henry Morley, and present it to the local 
free public library, to be kept as a special col¬ 
lection in memory of him. The total number 
of books is understood to be about 12,000. 

Tee last meeting for the session of the 
English Goethe Society will be held on Monday 
next, at 7.30 p.m., in the rooms of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall 
Mall, when Dr. John G. Robertson will read a 
^aper on “The Beginnings of the German 

Next Wednesday, Messrs. Sotheby will 
begin the last of the great sales of the season. 
The collection to be dispersed is that of Mr. 
Howell Wills, of Florenoe, who, though (we 
believe) not an old man, had old-fashioned 
tastes. What he seems specially to have loved 
was the work of the late middle ages, whether 
illuminated MSS. or incunabula of the printing 
press: more particularly those service-books 
whioh were executed for famous personages, 
and those volumes whioh formerly belonged to 
neat collectors. Here may be found the 
Courtenay Prayer Book, of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury; Books of Hours written for Philip 
of Austria and for Isabella of Scotland, 
in the fifteenth century; a Theocritus 
containing what is believed to be an original 
painting by Albert Diirer; the first Aldine 
Petrarch, printed on vellum; books with the 
autograph of Ben Jonson and Archbishop 
Juxon; and—to come to the modems—rare 
examples of Blake and Gould, Buskin and 
Dickens. We would also specially mention a 
number of classical texts, written in Italy in 
the fifteenth century, some of which may 
possibly possess a critical value. The sale will 
fast altogether for six days. 

Mb. Claude Delayal Cobham, Com¬ 
missioner of Laraaka, has issued a third edition 
of his modestly entitled Attempt at a Biblio¬ 
graphy of Cyprus (Nikosia). His first list 
(1886) contained only 152 titles, which has now 
been augmented to 497, though he does not 
pretend to include ephemeral artioles in periodi¬ 
cals, and he has deliberately excluded the 
productions of the local press since 1887, when 
the new Book Law came into operation. The 
arrangement is, in the main, chronological, the 
subsequent works of each author being recorded 
under the date of his first. Numismatics, 
Epigraphy and Language, and Cartography 
are classified separately. Consular Reports (1856 
to 1887) and Parliamentary Papers (1878 to 


1893) have also a special heading for them¬ 
selves. There is a list of newspapers, from 
which we learn that the Owl still continues to 
exist, and that two new journals appeared last 
year. Finally, we have a bibliography of the 
Cesnola controversy, which has recently been 
again fanned into flame by the visit of Dr. 
Ohnefalsch-Richter to America. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Following the example set last year by 
Oxford, a series of long vacation lectures 
addressed to the clergy wul be given at Cam¬ 
bridge during the second fortnight of July. 
In addition to courses of lectures, by professors 
and others, on the Old and New Testaments, on 
dogmatic patristic theology, and on ecclesias¬ 
tical history, there will be several single 
lectures, among whioh we may specially 
mention the following: “ The Book of Enoch,” 
by Mr. Montagu R. James; “The Sinai 
Palimpsest of the Old Syriac," by Mr. F. C. 
Burkitt; “ Early Christian Inscriptions in 
Great Britain,” by Canon Browne; “Cam¬ 
bridge Missionaries,” by the Master of Trinity; 
and " How to find our Parishes interesting,” 
by the Bev. Dr. A. Jessopp. 

The Vice-chancellor of Cambridge has been 
authorised by grace to use the senate house on 
August 27, for the reception of members of the 
Institute of Journalists, who will then be hold¬ 
ing their annual conference at Norwich. 

Prof. W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, has 
accepted an invitation to deliver a course of 
lectures at Auburn Theological Seminary, New 
York, upon “St. Paul as a Traveller.” 

During the year 1893, the total items of all 
kinds received by the Bodleian Library was 
57,206, of which no less than 39,619 were 
acquired under the Copyright Act. It is 
curious to observe the small number that came 
from British possessions: in Asia, 690; in 
Australasia, 141; in America, 67 ; in Africa, 21; 
in Europe, 14. 

We quote the following, relating to dona¬ 
tions, from the annual report of the Library 
Syndicate at Cambridge : 

“ Among them may be noticed a series of books 
from the library of the late H. D. Darbiehlre, pre¬ 
sented by bis father; and several books by the 
Bev. O. A. Briggs and the Rev. Henry Preserved 
Smith, presented by the late Prof. Robertson 
Smith. A fine copy of the Nova Statnta, printed 
by W. de Machlinia, is the most valuable book 
added to the Library during the year. For this 
the University is once more indebted to the 
liberality of Mr. Samuel 8andars, who has also 
given (among many others) Bishop Alcock’s Motts 
perfectionit (W. de Worde, 1497) ; Liber feetivalie 
(Rouen, 1499), probably unique; the second 
edition of the Philobiblon of Richard de Bury, which 
is at least at rare as the first ; and a Horae 
B. V. M. on vellum (Venice, 1497). Another Horae, 
also on vellum, printed at Venice in 1478, was 
given by the Rev. H. Bothamley, together with a 
rare edition of the Sphaera mundi of John Holly- 
bush (Sacrobosco), printed at Venice in 1472 in the 
dainty types of Florentius de Argentina.” 

We may add that Mr. Samuel Bandars, of 
Trinity College, who has during past years pre¬ 
sented so many books to the University 
Library, died in London on June 15. 

Bishop Walteb de Stapledon’s foundation 
of Exeter College owes immeasurable thanks to 
the devotion of the Rev. C. W. Boase. For a 
long series of years, in his capacity of fellow 
and tutor, he has benefited the college by his 
teaching and influence, while spare moments 
(and they must indeed be few with him) have 
been spent in illustrating the records and 
history of the college. First came, in 1879, 
the Registrum Collegii Exoniensis, followed by 
a second part in the present year, containing 


the names and degrees of all its past com¬ 
moners. A second edition of Part I. in 
last year, giving biographies of all scholars 
and fellows, brought the work up to date. 
This industry was agreeably diversified by a 
History of Oxford in the “Historic Towns” 
series. He has now presented the subscribers 
of the Oxford Historical Society with a Register 
of all those who from Stapledon’s time have 
been on the foundation, prefaced with an ex¬ 
haustive history of the college. There are full 
accounts uIbo of the college plate and pictures, 
library and the like. The result is a volume of 
the utmost interest to all who are or have been 
connected with the great college of the West of 
England. His friends can only wish that Mr. 
Boase may be spared to find other academic 
worlds to conquer, even though he has felt it 
necessary to resign the university readership in 
modern history, which he has held since the 
foundation of that office more than ten years 
ago. 

' The proceedings and addresses on the occa¬ 
sion of the opening of Manchester College, at 
Oxford, in October of last year, have been pub¬ 
lished in a handsome volume by Messrs. Long¬ 
mans, illustrated with photographic views of 
the buildings. There is also a portrait, after 
the picture in Dr. Williams’s Library, of 
Richard Frankland (1630-1638), who is regarded 
as the ultimate founder of the college, though 
its history under the present name dates only 
from 1786. It may not be generally known 
that the great John Dalton was teacher of 
mathematics and natural philosophy from 
1793 to 1800. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

“failed.” 

Failed of the goal which once had been my aim, 
The distant port for which I once had sailed, 

I think the graven words above my name 
Must be “He failed.” 

Failed to achieve the vision and the quest, 

The self-forgetting and self-sacrifice; 

Failed to attain the heritage of rest 
Beyond all price: 

Failed to retain the birthright, having sold 
For passing pleasure and from fear of pain; 

Paying the wage of God’s eternal gold 
For timely gain: 

Failed of the purity that purges sight, 

The faith that nourishes with daily bread; 

Failed of the hand that reaches through the night 
To guide our tread. 

Failed, having laid his hand upon the plough, 
So soon to falter and so soon to tire; 

Failed, though the God of life may even now 
Save as by fire. 

However bright life’s after-glow may flame, 

If storms retreat that have so long assailed, 

I think the graven words above my name 
Must be “ He failed.” 

Abthur L Salmon. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The unsigned article in the Antiquary upon 
the recent heraldic exhibition at the Society of 
Antiquaries is the best aocount of that inter¬ 
esting display that we have seen. Its only 
fault is that it is too short. The Rev. E. 
Maule Cole contributes a good paper on 
Huggate Dikes. These curious mounds or 
excavations, whichever we please to call them, 
exist on the Wolds of Yorkshire. The older 
race of antiquaries had, of course, no doubt 
that they were Boman. Such a fancy must 
now be discarded. That they are military 
works is certain, but to what race we owe 
them remains a mystery. There are several 
other dikes of the same character not very far 
away. Judiciously conducted excavations on 
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the lines pursued by General Pitt Rivers 
would probably solve the mystery. Mr. A. M. 
Bell’s paper on “ Children’s Song in Berwick¬ 
shire” is useful, as many of the verses are 
given. Some of them seem old, but others are 
adaptations of popular songs. Mr. Bell tells 
onoe more the story of the immured nun at 
Coldingham. Is he sure that there is proof for 
this such as would satisfy a modern antiquary ? 
We have no special knowledge on the matter; 
but we have heard the story called in question 
by more than one person whose mind is not 
warped by religious prejudice. 


A TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR 
LONDON. 

The committee of graduates of the University 
of London, formed to obtain from members of 
Convocation an expression of general approval 
of the proposals of the Gresham University 
Commissioners, and to secure the election on 
the Annual Committee of members favourable 
to the Beport, have been eminently successful 
in their endeavours. 

The committee (which includes Mr. Cozens 
Hardy, Q.C., M.P. (chairman), Mr. Thistleton 
Dyer, Prof. Silvan us Thompson, Principal 
Cave, Dr. Allohin and Dr. Roberts) caused a 
circular to be addressed to members of Con¬ 
vocation, and as a result upwards of 850 
graduates have signified their general approval 
of the Report of the Royal Commission. This 
expression of opinion was brought to the 
notice of the Senate at its last meeting on 
June 13, and doubtless materially aided them 
in their determination to express a general 
approval of the Report. A resolution to this 
effect was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The efforts of the oommittee have also 
resulted in an almost complete change in the 
constitution of the Annual Committee of Con¬ 
vocation, those who were unfavourably disposed 
towards the Gresham Report having been 
replaced by graduates holding opposite views. 
On Thursday in last week the Annual Committee 
passed a similar resolution, with only two 
dissentients; and on Friday a conference was 
held of the special committee of the Senate 
appointed to take charge of this matter, and of 
the Annual Committee, together with some 
other influential graduates. 

At this conference the terms of the reference 
to the proposed Statutory Commission were 
discussed; and it is understood that the com¬ 
mittee of the Senate were very favourably 
impressed by the arguments for the speedy 
appointment of such a Commission brought 
forward by Mr. Cozens Hardy, Prof. Silvanus 
Thompson, Mr. Thistleton Dyer, and others. 

The Senate and Convocation, so far as it 
has been possible to ascertain its opinion, 
having now expressed a general aquiescence in 
the scheme, and the important meeting of 
delegates from the colleges mentioned in the 
Commissioners’ Report (whioh was held at the 
Royal College of Physicians on Saturday last), 
having also passed a resolution urging the 
speedy appointment of a Statutory Commission 
to carry out the recommendations of the Royal 
Commissioners in their main outlines, it is 
hoped that the Government will take steps at 
an early date to carry into effect the desires 
of these various bodies. 


CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 

The complete list of pensions granted during 
the year ended June 20, 1894, and charged 
upon the Civil List, is as follows: 

_ Miss Adeline Amy Leech, only surviving 
sister of the late John Leech, in addition 
to pensions of £25 and £10 already granted to 
her, £35; Prof. T. W. Rhys-Davias, in recog¬ 


nition of his merits as a student of Oriental 
literature, £200; Mrs. Sophia Edersheim, in 
recognition of the merits of her late husband 
Dr. Edersheim, as a writer on theology and 
Biblical criticism, £75; Mrs. Elizabeth Baker 
Mozley, in recognition of the merits of her late 
husband, the Rev. Thomas Mozley, £75; the 
Rev. Wentworth Webster, in consideration of 
his researches into the language, literature, and 
archaeology of the Basques, £150; the Lady 
Alice Portal, in recognition of the distinguished 
services of her late husband, Sir Gerald Herbert 
Portal, £150; Mr. T. H. S. Escott, in con 
sideration of his merits as an author and 
journalist, £100; Mr. John Beattie Crozier, in 
consideration of his philosophical writings and 
researches, £50; Dr. Thomas Gordon Hake, in 
recognition of his merits as a poet, £65; Mr. 
Samuel Alfred Varley, in consideration of his 
services to electrical science, £50; Mrs. Amy 
Cameron, in consideration of the services ren¬ 
dered to geographical science by her late 
husband, Gapt. Yemey Lovett Cameron, £50; 
Mrs. Alice Margaret Hass all, in consideration 
of the services of her late husband, Dr. Arthur 
Hill Hassall, £50; Miss Matilda Betham- 
Edwards, in consideration of her literary merits, 
£50; Mrs. Katharine S. Macquoid, in con¬ 
sideration of her contributions to literature, 
£50; Miss Rosalind Hawker and Miss Juliet 
Hawker, in consideration of the literary merits 
of their late father, the Rev. Stephen Hawker, 
£25 each. Total, £1200. 


THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 

We quote from the annual report of Bodley’s 
Librarian at Oxford the following description 
of the more important MSS. which have been 
acquired during the past year:— 

“ The Irish MSS. consist of volumes of‘ Ossianic ’ 
poems and romantic stories. 

“The Cornish MS., written in the late seven¬ 
teenth century, when the language was still 
spoken, included transcripts of the mystery-plays 
of Mount Calvary and the Creation of the World. 

“ Of English MSS. the following may be men¬ 
tioned. A late seventeenth century translation, said 
to be unknown, of Keating’s History of Ireland. Sir 
Roger Twysden’s tables of early English history. 
A British Necrology, 1625-59. An account to 
Parliament of the Privy Purse secret service 
expenditure from 1752 to 1769. Le Neve’s ex¬ 
tracts from deeds relating to Norfolk families. 
Collections towards a life of Selden. Prayers and 
notes on the Old Testament by Clarendon, written 
about 1648. A pedigree of Browne Willis and his 
wife. A translation by Gough, in 1751, of all except 
one of Terence’s plays. The collections of Dr. 
Shippen, sometime Principal of Brasenose and 
Vice-Chancellor, ranging from 1685 to 1734. And 
eleven volumes of Collectanea by Dr. Ph. Bliss. 

" The most curious Latin MS. was a Brigittine 
Collectarius of the fifteenth century, with some 
Swedish rubrics, believed to be the only ancient 
MS. of Swedish origin which the Bodleian pos¬ 
sesses. A volume of private prayers mainly exe¬ 
cuted in France in the early fifteenth century for 
a lady named Katerine, but with an English 
calendar, is interesting both for its contents and 
because it has been supposed to have been executed 
for the queen of Henry V.; the illumination, how¬ 
ever, is not so fine as in that event might have 
been expected. But neither of these purchases 
compares in historical importance with that of 
five volumes containing a collection of about 350 
charters, mostly with seals, relating to Goring 
Priory, and ranging from the reign of Henry II. 
to that of Henry VIII. 

“Various fragments of Greek papyri of the 
Byzantine period were purchased, the most 
important being part of a deed of sale executed at 
Apollinopolis Magna (Edfu) in the reign of 
Tiberius II. and Anastasia (578-82). This frag¬ 
ment contains more or less of the last sixty-two 
lines of the deed, and is an excellent specimen of 
the notarial hand from which the minuscule of the 
ninth century vellum MSS. was developed. 


“ Of the Hebrew MSS. the following may be 
mentioned:—A very large and fine vellum MS., 
written at Rothenburg on the Tauber in 1308, of 
Midrash Yalkut on the Pentateuch; an Aramaic 
marriage-contract of the year 956, the earliest 
known dated specimen of cursive Hebrew writing; 
and a Persian deed of the year 1021 In Hebrew 
characters. 

“A prettily ornamented Pali MS. on palm- 
leaves written in the Siamese Pali character was 
purchased, together with a MS. written in the 
ordinary Siamese character. It is very rarely that 
Siamese MSS. of any kind occur for purchase. 

“ A Syriac MS. of the Catholic Epistles written 
in India in 1734 was acquired, and two additional 
palimpsest leaves containing unknown fragments 
of the ‘Jerusalem’ Syriao version of the Old 
Testament. 

“The Aethiopic MS. purchased was an abund¬ 
antly illuminated life or the saint Takla Haimanot 
(MS. Aeth. e. 3), probably executed in the seven¬ 
teenth century. The Bodleian, although well 
known for its collection of Aethiopic MSS., had 
not hitherto numbered among them any choice 
specimen of illumination. This MS. has also an 
historical interest, as containing the autographs of 
eight of the captives whose detention caused the 
Abyssinian War. 

The Chinese MS. was an account of the 
Maout-ze tribe, on the North West frontier of 
China, with abundant pictorial representations of 
their manners and customs. 

“ The Japanese MS. consisted of an old and 
finely executed series of 40 legendary paintings, 
each measuring about 1 x Iff ft. 

“By the kind permission of Earl FilzwilUam. a 
MS. of extreme interest for the history of the 
earlier University library has been photographed. 
In 1873-9, the Early English Text Society 
published ‘ from the unique MS. in Colchester 
Castle ’ an edition of a fifteenth century English 
verse translation of Palladius De re rustic i. In 
1886 the Bodleian bought the fifteenth century 
MS., from which this edition was made. But in 
the Athenaeum of Nov. 17, 1888, attention was 
called bv Mr. H. J. Moule to the fact that Lord 
Fitzwilliam possessed the translator's own dedica¬ 
tion-copy addreseed to Humfrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, and containing dedicatory verses 
which refer to the gifts made by tbe duke to the 
library of Oxford University. This MS. Lord 
Fitzwilliam lent in 1893 to the Bodleian, where it 
was photographed by the Clarendon Press. The 
name of the translator is nowhere found; but bo 
was a cleric, who says that he and his had been 
oppressed for ten years by some one who still kept 
from him ‘ in effect ’ his church and all his 
;ood, and that be had been taught metre 
y the duke. It is clear that he had been 
specially commissioned to execute this work, but 
he had only pledged himself to the first ot the 
thirteen books of whioh his poem is composed: 
apparently he sent to his patron each book as soon 
as finished. His mention in the dedication of the 
fact that the duke had given the university 130 
books, shows that the work was not begun before 
November, 1439; and his omission to record the 
t of February, 25, 144J, almost proves that he 
ished it before the latter date. He likewise 
seems familiar with the interior of the university 
library; for he describes the duke’s books as 
stored ‘ In deakis xii. ... as half a strete.’ 
The metre is quite sound, and the use of final < 
carefully regulated—featares which point to bis 
being a mart of at least middle age. It is barely 
credible that the name of the author of this poem 
of between six and seven thousand lines should 
not have been perpetuated by other poetical 
works ; and the Librarian suggests that he was the 
John Waltwn, Waltoun, or Walton, who, in 1410, 
translated Boethius de Coneolattone Philoeophiae into 
English verse for EUsabet Berkeley, employing 
in part the same stanza in which the Palladius is 
itten. Oxford MSS. of the Boethius call him 
capellanum Johannem ’ and 1 nuper canonicum 
de Oseneyo,’ and the style ‘ capellanum ’ suggests 
that he may have been the chaplain of the univer¬ 
sity, who at that time was also university librarian. 

A comparison of the facsimile of the Fitzwilliam 
MS. with the MS. previously in the Bodleian 
seems to show that the latter reprecents the 
author’s unfinished draft of a new edition, pre¬ 
pared after Duke Humfrey’s death. The phrase- 
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ology has been mnch altered, the dedicatory verses 
omitted, and the laudatory epilogues to the 
different books either left out or shorn of all 
allusion to the duke; but the gaps made in the 
metre by this latter process have not yet been 
filled up. The text of the later copy has also 
been accidentally mutilated in other places. The 
remarkable value of this poem as a carefully 
Written monument of the educated Oxford dialect 
of 1440, and as a storehouse of the agricultural 
vocabulary of this part of England, leads the 
librarian to hope that the excep tionally inaccurate 
printed edition of the imperfect revision of it may 
soon be replaced by a parallel-text edition of both 
M6S , which, by Lord Fitzwilliam’s kindness iu 
allowing his own to be photographed, can now be 
prepared in the Bodleian.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITER 4.TURE. 

Asxaune, Aug. La Manuals, Is CMflit et Is Change. 
Paris: Alcan. 7 fr. 

Bzllxemaxx, F. Landaohafts- a. Vegetations-Bilder ana 
den Tropen SQi Amerika’s. Berlin : Friedlaoder. 16 M. 
Berxabdixi, L. La Literature scanoinave. Paris: Plon. 
3 fr. 50 o. 

Fbxedbicks, H. Der Apoll v. Belvedere. Bine archaolog. 

Studio. Paderbora: Sehusiogh. I M. 80 Pi. 

Gbxxibbs, Arthur de. Le Maroc d’aujourd’hui, d*hier et de 
demain. Paris: Jouvet. 8 fr. 90 e. 

Koboel, R. Geaohiehte der deutrehen Litteratur bis sum 
Ausgange d. Mlttelalters. 1. Bd. 1. Tl. Die stabrenn. 
Diehtg. u. die got. Proea. Btraasbu-g: Trubner. 10 M. 
Bchxeeoaxs, H. Geaohiohte der groteuen Satire. Stress, 
burg: Trubner. 18 M. 

Bobseibeb, J. Die Vagaaten-Strophe der mlttellateinlsehen 
Diehtung. Strassburg: Snhleuer. 6 K. 

Stoll, O. Suggestion u. Hypnotismue in der Vollter- 
psychologie. Leipzig: Koehler. IBM. 

Tabbodx, Ferd. Letters but le eoeialiame. Paris : Flsoh- 
bacher. 6 fr. 

Tsavadx de la Commission de travail institute par arrdtd 
royal du 16 Avril 1886. Bruxelles: Boo. Beige de 
Librairle. 60 fr. 

Witl, Bm La flotte de guerre et lee areenaux. Paris: 
Plon. 8 fr. 60 o. 

THEOLOGY. 

Zieoeet, P. 2 Abhandlungea 0b. T. Flavius Clemens 
Alexandrians. Psychol ogle u. Logoebristologie. Heidel¬ 
berg: Horning. 8 M. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Albebt, Maurice. Lee Mddedna grees 1 Rome. Paris: 
Hachette. 8 fr. 60 e. 

Bub va, C. P. Neue Forsehungen but alteren Geaohiehte 
Roms. L Amsterdam: J. nailer. 2 M. 26 Pf. 

Combes de Febtbade, le Vicomte. In Sidle eons la Mon- 
arubie de Savoie. Paris: Guillaumin. 8 fr. 60 e. 
Fbeckd, L. Lug u. Trug nach moalesnleehesn Reeht u. naeh 
moaleznischtr Polizd. 2. Hft. Hannover: Meyer. 1 M. 
20 Pf. 

Iiiebixo, R. v. Vorgeeohichte der Indoeuropaer. A us d. 
Nachlase brag. Leipzig: Dnncker A Hum blot. 11 U. 
60 Pf. 

Kiexeb, L. A. Geaohiehte der Gemeinde Balbronn. Bin 
Bettrag zur vaterliind. Geeehlehte nach Urkunden. 
Strassburg: Noiriel. 5M. 

Lixoxs, A. A. Assyrian u. Ninive in Geedilehte u. Sage der 
Mittdmeerviilker. Berlin: Fdber. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

Louis XVII. au dmetidre de Salute-Marguerite (enqudtes 
mddicalea). Paris: Ollendorff. 2fr. 

Mobuxexta Germanise bistasiez. Auetornm antirmissi- 
morum tomi XI. pars 2. 9 M. Epistolae saeonli XIII. 
e regestis pontincum romanorum (elects* per G. N. 
Pertz. Edidlt O. Roden berg. Tom. HI. 21M. Berlin: 
Wddmana. 

Saixt-Amaxd, Imbert de. Marie-Amdlie et la aoddtd fran- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

HAS THE “ SONG OF SOLOMON ” BEEN 
EXPURGATED P 

London: Jane 28, 1884. 

Sir Henry Howorth be interested to 
know, if he has not ascertained the fact in the 
course of his recent researches, that there is 
tolerably clear, if not very abundant, evidence 
in the Canticles that the expurgator has been 
at work, and that consequently the present 
Hebrew text differs from that used by the 
Septuagint translator. I refer more particu¬ 
larly to vi. 12 (10, 11). Here in the Greek we 
have: iittt itbam robs liarrois poo «rot • obit tyra f) 
ifivxfi pov fBtri pi ippara 'ApuaSifS, 

The meaning of the first clause (which is 
omitted in the Hebrew) will become apparent 
on comparison with Prov. v. 19, and especially 
Ezek. xxiii. 3, 8, 21. With this explanation 
there is no difficulty about the sudden rapture, 
described as being like “ the ohariots of 
Aminadab.”* This was probably seen by an 
old copyist or reviser of the Hebrew text, and 
accordingly, for the sake of deoorum, he struck 
out or omitted the words answering to the 

first clause—that is, lb riTnH OD. 
It may of course he contended that the omission 
was the result of accident. But the nature of 
the missing clause renders this suggestion less 
probable. Tne reader of the Hebrew text 
(which has been followed, of course, in the 
English version) can scarcely fail to see that 
something is deficient: “ I went down into the 
garden of nuts to see the fruits of the valley, 
[and] to see whether the vine flourished, [and] 
the pomegranates hndded. Or ever I was aware 
my soul made me [like] the ohariots of Ammi- 
nadib.” Here there appears to he nothing 
whioh can adequately account for the rapture, 
whatever may he the symbolism of the “garden 
of nuts” and the "pomegranates.” In the 
Septuagint, on the contrary, all is coherent. 

What has just been said may derive some 
added probability from a consideration of 
vii. 12, where we have again in the Sept. 
4«<i Siiou, ir.r.A. Here, as before, the translator 
must have read >I 'H daddai, hut in the ordinary 
Hebrew text we have 'TVT dodai : “ There 

will I give thee my loves.” The change was 
probably made for the sake of introducing a 
somewhat less gross expression; hut the general 
sense can scarcely be regarded as affected, 
especially when there follows immediately a 
mention of the dudaim or ‘‘ mandrakes,” whose 
reputed aphrodisiacal properties are well 
known. Whether the change in vii. 12 is to 
he ascribed to the same hand as the omission 
in the previous chapter it is impossible to say, 
since there appear to he some copies with the 
dodai not written fully. 

I do not pnt forward this evidence as 
conclusive, even with respect to the narrow 
limits of the Canticles; and it is quite possible 
that in other books of the Old Testament 
similar facts, previously undiscovered, might 
reveal themselves to a close scrutiny. 

Thomas Tyler. 


THE FAUST LEGEND. 

London: June 8, 1884. 

Students of Goethe’s play have traced the 
origin of the Faust legend to the history of 
Theophilus, an eoolesiastic of the town of 
Adana in Cilicia, who flourished during the 
sixth century. 

According to the reoord of Eutyohianus 
[cf, L. Ettmiiller, Theophilus der Faust des 


* The present Hebrew text gives Amminadib, 
which may be taken as a proper name or as two 
words. In any case there is probably an allusion 
to the spontaneity or willingness implied in the 
nadib or naiab. 


Mittelalters, Schauspiel aus dem XIV. Jahr- 
hundert. Quedlinh. u. Leipz. 1849, who has 
drawn upon the learned treatise of E. Sommers, 
de Theophili cum diabolo foedere, Berolini 1844.] 
Theophilus, who had been a vicedo minus (arcb- 
deaoonl of his church, was wrongfully dismissed 
from nis office. To obtain restitution, he 
applied himself to magic arts; he renounced 
his faith, and gave "a written bond to the 
evil one ” ; he was duly restored to his place, 
hut he repented of his sin; after forty days of 
penance in the Church of the Panhagia, he ob¬ 
tained forgiveness through the intercession of 
the Virgin Mary; the bond was returned to 
him and burned to ashes. 

This legend of the Anatolian Church was 
twice translated into Latin [Sommers op. cit. 

. 9] by Paolos, deacon of Naples, and again 
y Gentianus Hervetua. Of the former trans¬ 
lation Bosvitha of Gandersheim availed herself 
in her poem, Lapsus et Conversio Theophili Vice- 
domini. The accomplished nun, who had ac¬ 
quired all the learning that her age possessed, 
has accordingly been mentioned "as the first 
German writer who dealt with the subject of 
Faust.” The Bishop of Bennea, Marbod (oft. 
1123), narrated the same event in a poem oom- 
posed in rhymed hexameters, which appears 
m the Acta Sanctorum (Febr. 1.), 480-89. 
The legend was for the first time put into 
German verse by the elder Hartmann during 
the twelfth century. It is interesting to note 
the development which the story, in his treat¬ 
ment of it, takes in the direction of the Faust 
Book. Theophilus is no longer a cleric seeking 
restitution to his office : he is merely a man 
desiring riches and worldly renown who signs 
away his soul to the devil, and who is saved 
through the intercession of St. Mary, “ of her 
maidens, and of the saints of God.” Goethe’s 
verses (“ Faust,” Part I., line 21 sq .): 

“ Auch hah’ ich weder Gut noch Geld, 

Noch Ehr and Herrlichkeit der Welt, 

Es miichte kein Hand so longer leben,” &c. 
as well as the intercessory litany in the olosiog 
soene of Part II., appear to have been suggested 
by Hartmann. 

The history of Theophilus formed part of the 
Legends of St. Mary composed some time after 
1230 {cf. Leg. 23 and 24). In the poem of 
Brun von Sohonebecke, written about 1276, 
the first mention is male in the German 
tradition of a bond signed with blood. 

There is no doubt that we have here one of 
the historical roots from which there sprang in 
later centuries the legend of Faust. It is 
strange, however, that commentators of 
Goethe, in searching for further traces, should 
have gone so far as to mention Cyprian of 
Antioch (Cyprian von Antiochien und die deuteche 
Faustsage von Th. Zahn, Erlangen, 1882), 
whose life possesses hardly any likeness to 
that of Goetne’s hero beyond the hare circum¬ 
stance of supernatural agency, and should have 
overlooked a poem which contains the ground¬ 
work of the later tragedy, “ De Proteru Filia,” 
(ed. Zeitschr. f. deuteches Alterth., 1869, p. 449 
sq. by Ph. Jaffe). In this instance it is a slave 
who, enamoured of his master’s daughter, 
destined to take the veil, invokes the assistance 
of the evil one. He renounces his baptism, and 
gives a written document to that effect. The 
bargain is faithfully kept on both sides; for 
immediately the maiden is made to exclaim: 
“ Misere; miserere pater filie; moriar, mi pater; 
modo sine jungar tali puero.” The father 
yields to her entreaties, the marriage takes 
place, the bride learns her husband’s secret, and 
“ a heato Baailio penitentiam persuasit pro 
errore perdpere gravissimo.” The conclusion 
of the story agrees with that of Theophilus, 
except that St. Basil appears as intercessor. 
Through penance the enemy is vanquished, 
the bond restored, and the repentant slave 
reoeived again into the Churoh. There is 
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no need to oompare Paint’s love and the aid 
he obtains from Mephiatopheles (in Goethe’s 
play) with this fable, or Gretohen’s questions 
and remonstrances to Faust (line 3064 iq.): 

“ Nun rag’, wie hast du’s mit der Religion ? 

... Du ehrst auoh nicht die heil'gtn Sacra¬ 
ments 

. . . Denn du hast kein Ohristenthum ” 
with the inquiries of the early Christian bride 
(“ a man to tandem explorata cunote sue causa 
perfidie”) and her sorrow (“viri oomperta 
mfidelitate ”). 

In the first Faust Book of 1387 (c/. edition 
by W. Scherer, Berlin, 1884), the love of 
woman obtained by magic agency plays 
a considerable part; and thus the slave of 
Proterius, in his original shape, is far nearer a 
prototype of Faust than Theophilus. B. 
Nogel, in Grundriss der German Philol. (Bd. II., 
Abteilung 1., p. 226), mentions “ De Proterii 
Filia ” as the earliest acoount of a “ compact 
with the devil, whioh afterwards passed over 
into the Faust legend, and was there further 
developed.” While referring to Jaffa’s edition, 
he does not question the date whioh the 
latter assigns to the poem—namely, some 
time between 1028-35 (p. 464 sq). Bosvitha, 
however, has treated the same legend, under 
the title, Convertio ciijusdam juvenis desperati 
per 8. Basilium epiecopum (in Barack’s ed., 
p. 98, it follows immediately upon Theophilus); 
and as she died before the dose of the tenth 
century (in 967 according to Max Muller, 
German Classics, new ed., voL i., p. 44), her 
poem appears to be the earlier of the two. The 
account given in both works agrees exactly ; 
but the wording is entirely different. They are 
no doubt translations and enlargements of the 
same Greek original. If Bosvitha, the fourth 
abbess of Gandershcrim, was a Greek princess 
(c/. Barack, p. xxvii.), she may have furnished 
the poetess, her namesake, with the materials 
of this poem. “ De Proterii Filia ” is induded 
neither in Grimm and Schindler (Lot. Gedichte 
dee X. vnd XI. Jakrhund.) nor in the DenkmUler 
edited by Miillenhoff and Scherer. 

Charles Mere. 


SAUTE’S REFERENCE TO ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
IN INDIA. 

StanluM Grange, Norfolk. 

It has never yet been explained whence Dante 
got the details of his version of the incident 
(alluded to in the Inferno , xiv. 28ff.) which is 
■aid to have occurred to Alexander the Great 
and his army in India. It has already been 
pointed out, in the Academy (January 26, 
1889; February 2, 1889) and elsewhere, that 
the ultimate souroe of his acoount was doubt¬ 
less the spurious Epistola Alexandri Beats ad 
Aristotilem preceptor em suum de Mirabilibus 
Indie. There is, however, an important 
discrepancy between Dante's account and that 
given in the Epistola ; for while the latter says 
it was the snow that Alexander’s soldiers 
trampled down on the occasion referred to, 
Dante says that Alexander bade his soldiers 
■tamp out the flames. A comparison of the 
two passages will make this dear: 

“ Oadere mox in modum uellerum immense 
nines cepere quarum aggregationes metuens cum 
in castia cumularentur nines calcari feci ut quam 
dto pedum iuiuria tabescerent. . . . Atra nubes 
•uhsecuta est uiseque sunt tanquam faces ardentes 
d e scen der s ita ut inoendio earum quasi totua 
campus ardere uideretur. . . . Iusai tunc militea 
seissas (par. sacraa) nestes ignibus opponere.”— 
(M.8. Brit. Mus., Sloans 1785.) 

“ Quail Alessandro in quelle parti calde 
D’ India vide sopra lo suo stuolo 
Flamme oadere infino a terra salde; 

Perch'd pro wide a scalpitar lo suolo 
Oon le sue tchiere, aodooch& il vapore 
Me’ si stingeva mentre ch’ era solo.”— 
(Inf. xiv. 31-6.) 


It has been suggested by Dr. Moore and others 
that Dante’s version was probably due to his 
having quoted from memory, which caused him 
to confuse the details of the description in the 
Epistola. I have myself suggested (Academy, 
February 20, 1892) that Dante may have 
derived his account indirectly from the Epistola 
through the medium of the Old French Romans 
tTAlixandre, the authors of which undoubtedly 
made use of the Epistola. 

I think, however, I have now at length satis¬ 
factorily cleared up this point. In the De 
Meteoris of Albertos Magnus, after a discussion 
as to the nature and origin of igneous vapours, 
occurs the following passage: 

“ Admirabilem autem impreseionem scribit Alex¬ 
ander ad Aristotilem In epistola de mirabilibus 
indie dicens quemadmodum nivis nubes ignite de 
aere cadebant quas ipse militibus caloare prae- 
cepit ."—(De Meteor., Lib. I., tract, lv., cap. 8.) 

Here, it will be noted, is the express statement 
that Alexander bade his soldiers trample the 
ignited vapours, which is in exact agreement 
with the description given by Dante in the 
Inferno. I have very little doubt that it was 
from this passage that Dante derived his 
aooount; for not only was he oertainly familiar 
with the De Meteoris of Albertos Magnus, which 
he twice refers to by name in the Gonvito 
(ii. 14; iv. 23), but I can prove that he made 
use of the identical section of the work in whioh 
the above passage occurs. I hope to deal with 
this matter at greater length on a future occa¬ 
sion, in some notes on Dante which are to 
appear in Romania. It will suffioe for the 
present to state that in the Convito (ii. 14) 
Dante quotes (without acknowledgment) from 
the very next chapter of the De Meteoris (Lib. I., 
tract, iv., cap. 9) a statement about Albu- 
massar, which the commentators have hitherto 
supposed to be a quotation at first-hand from 
the Arabian astronomer, though they have not 
been able to identify the passage in his works. 

It appears, therefore, as was supposed, that 
the ultimate source of Dante’s description of 
the incident whioh occurred to Alexander in 
India was the spurious Letter to Aristotle; but 
that the confusion of the details was due, not 
to Dante himself, but to Albertus Magnus, 
whose account he copied. 

Paget Toynbee. 


THE TOMB OF THE LAST GOTHIC KING. 

San Pedro do Sal, Bella Alts, Portugal: 

Jane 18,1804. 

As some of the guide-books, all very im- 
erfect, used by tr> vrilers in Portugal have mis- 
escribed the tomb of King Boderic at Yizeu, 
it may be of interest to historical students to 
Imow its actual condition. 

The small church of St. Michael appears to 
have been built about a hundred and fifty years 
ago on the site of a medieval one. In a recess 
on the south side of it, between the nave and 
the ohanoel. there is a large granite sar¬ 
cophagus raised above the pavement upon 
trestles of the same material. It appears to 
be of the same date as the present building, 
and bears the following inscription :— Hie 
IACBT AVT IACVTT POSTREMVS IN ORDINE 
BEGVM GOTTORVM VT NOBIS NVNTIA FAMA 
REFERT. E. S. DODGSON. 


WHAT IS SLANG ? 

Cambridge: July 3, 1894. 

Surely the question whether any given word 
is “slang” must be a matter of taste, and 
cannot be decided in the arbitrary fashion 
suggested by Mr. F. E. Garrett. The word 
“ slang ’’ does not occur in Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary, so that he is scarcely an authority 
on this point, though I may point out that he 


calls “ budge ” “ a low word,” just as several 
modern dictionaries (e.g., Webster’s and the 
Imperial) call it “vulgar.” Quotations from 
Shakspere and other English classics seem to 
me irrelevant, because (as Mr. Garrett is of 
course aware) some words and phrases which 
were then good English have ainoe de¬ 
teriorated. 

Again, Mr. Garrett says that he only used 
“budge ” twice within 6000 lines; but my ex¬ 
pression, “ the reiteration of such slang terms 
as ‘ slack ’ and ‘ budge ’ ” meant that words 
like these occurred frequently, and not that 
each of them was often repeated. I know that 
the extremely colloquial language of the 
original is the explanation of Mr. Garrett’s 
style; whether it is also his excuse must 
remain a matter of opinion. I was comparing 
his work with that of a translator who has, by 
means that may or may not be legitimate, 
avoided what is something of a stumbling- 
block to English readers. 

B. Brimley Johnson. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Kosday, July 8, 8 p.m. Goethe Society: “The Begin- 
niaga at the German Novel ” By Dr. JohnG. Robertson. 
Saturday, July 14, S 44 p.m. Botanic : General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


SOIENOE. 

The Lowsll Lectures on the Ascent of Man. 

By Henry Drummond. (Hodder & 

Stoughton.) 

Prof. Henry Drummond starts with an in¬ 
dictment against the exponents of the theory 
of Evolution. Theologians have accepted 
the inclusion of Man as a part of Nature, 
but biologists have ignored the “ whole 
man,” by which is meant body and mind, 
plus “the higher human soul.” Thereby 
Nature has been misread, and “ a whole 
philosophy oorrupted.” The Professor under¬ 
takes to repair me omission, by broadening 
the foundation and enlarging the structure; 
but whether or not in widening his base he 
has left bedrock and come upon sand will 
be examined presently. Be it to his credit 
that with no uncertain tone he endorses the 
theory which, in his own words, “ is revolu¬ 
tionising the world of nature and of 
thought.” Wisely burying in oblivion 
the past attitude of the clerical mind to¬ 
wards the Origin of Species, he would have 
only scorn for the man who withdrew his 
balance from Martin’s Bank because one 
of the partners signed the memorial in sup¬ 
port of Darwin’s burial in Westminster 
Abbey! Prof. Drummond’s summary of 
Evolution as applied to man’s origin and 
structure; to the explanation of his vestigial 
characters — gill-slits, tail, hairiness, and 
other abortive features; to the dawn of 
mind and the beginnings of language; are 
models of accurate information delight¬ 
fully conveyed. The teleology which 
dominates the larger part of the book is 
rarely obtrusive in this section; once it 
peeps out in the remark that “the intro¬ 
duction of speech into the world was de¬ 
layed, not because the possibilities of it 
were not in Nature, but because the instru¬ 
ment was not quite ready. Then the in¬ 
strument came and man spoke.” Which 
remark shows that the Professor has over¬ 
looked an elemental canon of morphology— 
namely, that the function creates the organ. 
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Bat, remembering that anything from 
the skilful pen of tne author of Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World will reach an 
audience deaf to the charms of the “ sus¬ 
pect ” author of Man's Place in Nature (the 
re-issue of which is most welcome), it is 
gratifying to note that a large class of 
readers will gather from this book a clear 
idea of the theory of the continuity of life 
from moneron to man, and of the lateral 
descent of man and apes from a common 
ancestry. Only once does Prof. Drummond 
turn aside to refer to legends which, for 
many of the audience to whom his writings 
specially appeal, have authority as a 
part of revelation. What is “ flat ” blas¬ 
phemy in the biologist is only a “choleric 
word ” in the preacher; and there will rise 
no protest in the religious newspapers 
because, in treating of the Hebrew legends 
of man’s creation by direct divine flat, the 
Professor adopts the modern theological 
strategics of retreat from the old defence of 
Bible literalness under cover of the mists 
of poetic meaning. 

It is in the section on the “ Missing 
Factor in Current Theories ” that Prof. 
Drummond comes to close quarters with 
the biologists from Darwin downwards. 
Following their great leader, they have, 
one and ml, “offered as the sole and final 
due to the course of living Nature the 
principle of the Struggle for Life.” Upon 
the action of this “ the drama of Evolution 
has been made entirely to hinge.” That it 
can never wholly cease as “ life’s dynamic ” 
is conceded; moreover, the changes in its 
direction are noted in the partial super- 
session of militarism by industrialism, with 
its foundation in selfishness. 

“But that it is the sole or even the main 
agent in the process of Evolution must be 
denied. Creation is a drama, and no drama 
'was ever put upon the stage with only one 
actor. The Struggle for Life is the Villain of 
the Piece, no more; and like the Villain in the 
play, its chief function is to react upon the 
other players for higher ends. There is a 
second factor which one might venture to call 
the Struggle for the Life of Others, which plays 
an equally prominent part. . . . Both are 
cosmical; both are ethical.” 

The first is Nutrition, the basis of the 
Struggle for Life; the second is Bepro- 
duction, the basis of the Struggle for the 
Life of Others. And these two, like 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, or like the Love and 
Strife of Empedocles, have been in conflict 
since life’s dawn. For “ even in protoplasm 
is Self-ism and Other-ism.” But admitting 
the inter-relation of the two functions, Prof. 
Drummond further admits that both are 
“at the outset parts of the Struggle for 
Life,” and that “ ethical implications begin 
to arise only at a certain height” in organic 
development: at what point is not indicated. 
In his lucid explanation of the physiology 
of the moneron, its division is shown to be 
a mechanical necessity: a selfish act, if the 
ethical element be allowed. "Yet after thus 
giving his case away, the Professor insists on 
the potential altruism of the protozoa, on the 
outward sign of ethical grace in maternal 
labours far down in the fife-scale, and sees 
its crowning development in human mother¬ 
hood, when the birth of the child calls forth 
that sympathy, tenderness, and selfishness 


which are the components of “ Other-ism.” 
Only in the creature Man, who is but “ a 
rudimentary structure of Body and Mind ” 
till he is tenanted by the “ higher human 
Soul” (whatever that may mean), does 
Love, the “ supreme dynamic, whose roots 
began with the first cell of life,” have its 
consummation. At this point the author of 
The Greatest Thing in the World becomes 
well-nigh intoxicate with the erotic spirit, 
and sings canticles on the love-tints and 
love-music of Nature, which seem echoes of 
Erasmus Darwin’s Botanic Garden and of the 
Song of Solomon. “ The first chapter or two 
of the Story of Evolution may be beaded the 
Struggle for Life; the book, taken as a 
whole, is not a tale of battle. It is a Love- 
story.” Then follows the “ application ” of 
a rhapsodical homily. 

“ Is Nature henceforth to become the ethical 
teacher of the world ? Shall its aims become 
the guide, its spirit the inspiration of Man’s 
life? Is there no grouud here where all 
the faiths and all the creeds may 
meet—nay, no grouud for a final faith 
and a final creed ? For could but all men see 
the inner meaning and aspiration of the natural 
order, should we not find at last the universal 
religion—a religion congruous with the whole 
past of Man, at one with Nature, and with a 
working creed which Science could accept ? 
The answer is a simple one : We have it already. 
There exists a religion which has anticipated 
all these requirements—a religion which has 
been before the world these eighteen hundred 
years, whose congruity with Nature and with 
Man stands the tests at every point. Up to this 
time no word has been spoken to reconcile Chris¬ 
tianity with Evolution, or Evolution with Chris¬ 
tianity. And why ? Because the two are one... . 
Through what does Evolution work P Through 
Love. Through what does Christianity work P 
Through Love. Evolution and Christianity 
have the same Author, the same end, the same 
spirit. Christianity struck into the Evolutionary 
process with no noise or shock ; it took all the 
natural foundations precisely as it found them; 
it adopted Man’s body, mind, and soul at the 
exaot level where Organic Evolution was at 
work upon them; it carried on the building by 
slow and gradual modifications ; and through 
processes governed by rational laws, it put the 
finishing touches to the Asoent of Man.” 

Thus has Prof. Drummond, after adopting 
the tone of the scientific expositor through his 
book, reserved the disclosure of its raison d'etre 
till the last half-dozen pages. Evolution and 
Christianity are convertible terms. The 
author of Natural Law in the Spiritual World 
has been at no small pains to tell us what 
he means by “ Evolution,” but ho is silent 
as to what he means by “ Christianity.” 
What is to be understood as the “ facts and 
processes which have received the name of 
Christian and which are the continuation of 
the scientific order ” ? Is the Incarnation 
one of them, and, if so, does it involve no 
break in the “scientific order”? Is the 
doctrine of the Fall one of the “ facts and 
processes ”; and, if so, what is its bearing 
on the continuity of ethical development, 
no hint of any break in which is given by 
Prof. Drummond ? In fine, does he connote 
any set of doctrines or dogmas with the 
term “Christianity”; does he not rather, 
emptying the term of whatever makes it 
distinctive, use it as a merely conven¬ 
tional expression for a vague and inverte¬ 
brate sentiment, while arrogantly claiming it I 


as representing the source and impetus of 
all moral and intellectual progress ? So, 
though the substance be insidiously surren¬ 
dered, there is retained comfort in the 
“ blessed word Mesopotamia ”; and the un¬ 
informed readers of the Ascent of Man will 
gather from its travesty of fact and its sup¬ 
pression of history the lesson that Evolution 
proves the divine origin of Christianity. If 
Evolution proves anything, it proves that 
Christianity is neither more nor less divine 
or human in origin than Buddhism or Islam; 
that its history and varying fortunes are 
wholly the outcome of natural causes; and 
that it has survived as an influence only in 
the degree that it has shed everything 
special to it, and accepted the results of mil 
modern inquiry and discovery. And Prof. 
Drummond, in equating Christianity, as 
understood by the majority of his readers, 
with Evolution, is throwing dust in their eyes. 

The preface intimates that, “ apart from 
teleology,” the theologian wifi find nothing 
of service to him in the book. But there 
is enough and to spare in a book which is, 
practically, a restatement of the doctrine of 
final causes, with the addition of illustra¬ 
tions brought up to date: a blend of Pope’s 
Essay on Man with Paley’s Natural Theology. 
For the keynote struck in the Introduction 
resounds throughout. Nature has “ a plan, 
a moral purpose in the end to be achieved 
by Evolution, which suggests to the reason 
the work of an Intelligent Mind.” To the 
obvious objection that the same end might 
have been secured by “Creation tout (tun 
coup," Prof. Drummond replies that this 
“ infinitely nobler scheme ” has “ filled the 
imagination and kindled to enthusiasm the 
soberest scientific minds from Darwin down¬ 
wards ” ! Should not that result compen¬ 
sate a groaning and travailing creation 
struggling for the “ Life of Others ” ? 

The argument that design implies 
limitation—the adaptation of means to 
ends, the cutting of the garment of the 
universe according to the cloth—is fatal 
to all teleological theories. And these, in so 
far as they assume a moral element in 
cosmic processes, are two-edged. For if 
there be a moral element, there is also an 
immoral element; the sinner is as muoh a 
natural produot as the saint. There is, in 
truth, no escape from the difficulties with 
which Nature, “red in tooth and claw,” 
confronts us, except by detaching all ethical 
significance from phenomena till certain 
stages are reached. Nature is non-moral, 
ana moral implications arise only under 
social conditions. Where there is no sooiety, 
there is no sin, because there is no possibility 
of actions affecting others. Where two or 
three are gathered together, duty, with its 
limitation of the individual, arises; codes of 
ethics, which are but rules of conduct, are 
framed and based, for their effective action, 
on supposed supernatural authority, until the 
community reaches a stage when conception 
of the obligation of the one to the whole is 
sufficing motive. But disguise it as we 
may under the drawing-room optimism of 
Prof. Drummond’s glib assumptions, Strife 
has the upper hand in the struggle with 
Love; and while there is life on the globe, 
“ there is no discharge in that war.” 

Edwabd Clodd. 
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A NEW RESEARCH LABORATORY AT 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

The following is the text of Ur. Ludwig 
Mond’s letter, offering to found a new research 
laboratory at the Boyal Institution: 

"In the year 1843 a proposal was made to 
establish at the Boyal Institution a school of 
practical chemistry, which was not only to give 
practical and systematic instruction to students, 
but was also to provide a place where original 
researches could be conducted by individuals 
ikilled in manipulation, and where the profesaon 
could work out their problems by the aid of many 
qualified hands. 

' 1 This proposal wan submitted by the managers 
of the Boyal Institution to Profs. Faraday and 
Brands, who expressed their strong approval of 
the end proposed, and their desire that ft might be 
carried out at the Boyal Institution, ‘ if it could be 
done well.’ But, on a closer examination of the 
limited spaoe within the walls of the Institution, it 
appeared impracticable to afford accommodation 
for carrying out the proposed scheme. 

" In 1846 the Boyal College of Chemistry was 
founded, and since that time numerous schools for 
the teaching of practical chemistry have been 
established all over the country. These, however, 
only cope with the first part of the scheme recom¬ 
mended in 1843, while as to the second part, viz., 
founding a laboratory for the carrying out of 
independent researches, no adequate provision 
exists in England up to this date, although the 
need for it was so strongly felt so many years ago, 
and its importance for the advancement of science 
so forcibly dwelt upon by the promoters of the 
scheme and by such men as Faraday and Brande. 

“ I have felt that tho need for such a laboratory 
has become greater and greater since the work of 
the scientific investigator has become more and 
moro subtle and exact, and, in consequence, 
requires instruments of precision and a variety of 
faculties which a private laboratory can only very 
rarely command. And surely this need exists 
nowhere to a greater extent than in England, and 
nowhere can such a laboratory be expected to bear 
more abundant fruit than in this country, which 
possesses such an unrivalled record of greatscientific 
researches, which have emanated from private 
laboratories not connected with teaching institu¬ 
tions, and among which the laboratory of the 
Boval Institution stands foremost, and has kept 
up its reputation for nearly a hundred years. 

“ It has been my desire for many years to found 
a public laboratory which should give to the devotees 
of pure science, anxious and willing to follow in 
the footsteps of the illustrious men who have 
boilt up the proud edifice of modern scienoe, the 
facilities necessary for research in chemistry, and 
more particularly in that branch of the science 
called physical chemistry. 

“ I nave come to the tame conclusion as the 
promoters of the scheme of 1843, viz., that such 
laboratory would still have the greatest prospect of 
success under the aegis of the Boyal Institution : 
that in fact it would be the consummation of the 
work which this great institution has been foster- 
iag ia its own laboratory, with such remarkable 
results, by the aid of the eminent men whose 
services it has always been fortunate enough to 
procure. 

“As only want of space prevented the Boyal 
Institution undertaking this task fifty years ago, 

I took the opportunity which offered itself last 
year of acquiring the premises, No. 20, Albemarle- 
street, adjoining the Institution. This property I 
found very suitable for the purposes of such a 
laboratory, and large enough to afford, besides, 
facilities to the Boyal Institution for a much 
needed enlargement of its present laboratory and 
its libraries and reception rooms, which I should 
with great pleasure pnt at the dispot al of the 
Institution. 

" Being convinced that the managers of the 
Boyal Institution will give all the encouragement 
and aid in their power in the foundation and 
working of such a research laboratory, I hereby 
offer to oonvev to the Boyal Institution the free¬ 
hold of No. 20, Albemarle-street, and also the 
lease I hold from the Institution of premises con¬ 
tiguous thereto, to be held by them for the purpose 
of a laboratory, to be named 1 The Davy-Faraday j 


Besearch Laboratory of the Boyal Institution,' 
and also for the purpose of providing increased 
accommodation for the general purposes of the 
Boyal Institution, as far as the available space will 
allow, after providing for the requirements of the 
research laboratory. 

“ I also offer to make, at my own expense, all 
structural alterations necessary to fit the premises 
for these purposes, and to equip the Davy-Faraday 
Besearch Laboratory with the necessary apparatus, 
applianoes, Ac., and to make such further ade¬ 
quate provision as will hold the Boyal Institution 
free from all expense in connection with the 
premises and the working of the said labora¬ 
tory. ... 

“ I am aware that my offer will not provide for 
the third object of the scheme of 1843, viz., to 
enable the professors to work out their problems 
by the aid of many qualified hands; but I trust 
that if the laboratory which I offer to found proves 
successful, others will come forward who will 
supply the means for attaining this end, by the 
foundation of scholarships and bursaries to 
qualified persons willing to devote themselves to 
scientific work, and not in a position to do so 
with out assistance." 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The “twenty-five years’ jubilee,” as it is 
oalled, of Prof. Vilhelm Thomsen’s doctorate 
in the University of Copenhagen .has been 
celebrated by the publication of a Fe»Ukrift of 
368 large octavo pages, containing twenty 
articles contributed by as many former pupils 
of that distinguished scholar. With the excep¬ 
tion of a paper in German on the existence of 
the guttural nasal in prehistoric Finnish, by 
Prof. Setiilii, all the artioles are written in 
Danish. Four of them deal with principles 
affecting the development of language in 
general. Of these the most valuable is perhaps 
that by Prof. Jespersen on the formation of 
words by “ subtraction,” i.e., by the removal 
of a portion of a word that has been erroneously 
apprehended as a formative suffix or prefix, 
or as a member of a supposed compound. 
The writer gives a large number of examples 
from Danish, German, and English. We rather 
doubt the correctness of the statement quoted 
from Pegge, that the oookneys of his time 
spoke of cooked potatoes as “ pot-taters,” and 
the uncooked vegetables as “ taters.” Dr. Er. 
Nyrop contributes a popularly-written article 
on the process by whien words come to be 
used in senses quite inconsistent with their 
etymological signification. V. Andersen writes 
on the tendency of words of similar meaning 
and sound to coalesce or to influence each 
other’s sense development, and P. E. Thorsen 
on the respective share whioh sadden and 
gradual change have in the progress of lan¬ 
guage. Dr. B. Besthom shows that the 
classification of the parts of speech used by the 
Arabic grammarians is directly traceable to 
Aristotle. Classical philology is represented by 
five articles: “On Nemesis in Aeschylus,” by 
Dr. A. B. Draohmann; an extract from a 
forthcoming work on Thucydides, by Dr. E. 
Hude ; “ The Use of the Present in Latin,” by 
Dr. C. Jorgensen; “ Hellenic Colonies in the 
Macedonian Peninsula,” by Dr. E. F. Einch; 
and “ Topographical Bemarks on Xenophon’s 
Anabasis ” (the fruitof observations made during 
a journey., from Alexandretta to Ilgiin) 
by Dr. J. Ostrup. The only one of the writers 
who treats of comparative grammar is Dr. 
Dines Andersen, whose essay on the reduplica¬ 
tion-vowel of the Indo-European perfect gives 
a careful summary of the history of opinion on 
the subject. The author regards the question 
as still awaiting solution, but inclines to the 
view that in the undivided language the repe¬ 
tition of the radical vowel was the rule. Dr. E. 
Gigas gives an account of a MS. in the Copen¬ 
hagen Boyal library containing a first sketch 
of Jlayle’s famous dictionary, and Prof. Heiberg 


publishes from a Vatican MS. a biography of 
Georgius Valla, written in rather grotesque 
dog-Latin, but of considerable interest. In 
Scandinavian philology there is a paper by Dr. 
Finnur Jonsson on the treatment of foreign 
words in Old Norse poetry, and another by 
Dr. Axel Olrik on “Some Personal Names 
in the Starkad Poem,” which contains rather 
adventurous speculation. Under the same head 
may be placed the article by Gerson Trier, on 
the origin of the modern Danish word laban, 
“an ill-mannered person,” which the author, 
ingeniously, though with doubtful success, en¬ 
deavours to trace to the personal name Laban, 
a variant of Balan in theFierabras story. The 
remaining contents of the volume are a trans¬ 
lation of a Coptic will of the seventh century, 
by H. O. Lange, an essay on some features of 
the Albanian language by H. Pedersen, and a 
discussion of the place of the Adityas in Vedio 
mythology by Dr. S. Sorensen. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Abqlo-Bubbian Lite baby Society.— (Impsrial 
Institute, Tuesday, July 3 ) 

E. A. Cazalet, Eeq , president, in the chair.— 
Mr. F. Merchant read a paper on “Pushkin.” 
A. S. Pushkin was born in 1799, educated at the 
Lyc6e at Tsartkoe Belo, and subtcquently served 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Circumstances 
led to a sojourn in the South, but in 1825 Pushkin 
was appointed by the Tear Nicholas Imperial 
Historiographer of Peter the Great. He married, 
in 1831, Mile. N. N. Goncharov, and was killed 
in a duel in January, 1837. Our author is an 
examplo of versatility and precocity of genins. He 
was well acquainted with foreign literature, and it 
is to Bhakspere and Byron that he is especially 
indebted. Among the Lyrics by Puthkin are 
odes, elegies, satires, translations, &c., of various 
length, and it is doubtful whether any similar 
collection presents such variety. Among his 
longer poems must be mentioned “Burlau and 
Ludmila ” (a blend of Oriental romance and early 
chivalry), “ The Prisoner of the Caucasus," “The 
Fountain of Bakhchisarai,” and “Poltara." Tho 
leading character in this last is Mazeppa, the hero 
of Byron’s poem. Besides tales, ballads, and 
romances in rhyme (of which “Eugene Onegin” 
is the best known) Pushkin wrote some important 
dramatic works, in which he took Bhakspere for his 
model, eg., “ Boris Godunov,” “The Bonssalka,” 
and “ The Stone Guest.” The most celebrated of 
Pushkin's prose works are the novels “Dubrovski,” 
“The Captain’s Daughter,” and “The Queen of 
Spades.” His style is sparkling and pleasant, 
rather than profound or erudite, and differs con¬ 
siderably from that of Turgeniev. His historical 
work is “ The History of Pugatchev's Bebellion.” 
There is a large number of articles on various 
topics by our author, as well as criticisms, essays, 
&c. In 1829 Pushkin accompanied the expedition 
of General Paskievitch against the Turks in Asia 
Minor, and the outcome was the “ Journey to 
Erzroum.” The published letters of Pushkin to 
members of his family and friends show him to 
have been of a kindly and genial nature, ono who 
could face reverses with a stout heart. Pushkin’s 
claims on Englishmen are many, as a student of 
our institutions, manners and customs, literature 
and language. 


FINE ART. 

Tell el Amarna. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
With Chapters by Prof. A. H. Sayee, 
F. LI. Griffith, and F. C. J. Spurrell. 
(Methuen.) 

On opening this volume anyone ignorant of 
Egyptian history except in its general out¬ 
lines, but capable of recognising the 
characteristics of the world’s great national 
schools of art—past and present—could not 
fail to experience some bewilderment at 
sight of the plates which form half the bulk 
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of the book. Nowhere can he remember 
having seen the gorgeous cloitonni decoration 
of the ancient Egyptian palm-leaf capital 
shown on pi. vi. Five of the coloured plates 
seem to represent fragments of Aegean 
pottery. What mediaeval sculptor of 
Northern Italy carved the climbing plants 
as drawn on pi. viii. ? Why is the con¬ 
ventional Egyptian lotus painted among the 
bounding calves, the waving and growing 
grasses, reeds and flowers of pis. iii. and iv. ? 
The frontispiece displays the portrait of 
“ Akhenaten, from his death - mask.” 
Nothing but an ideal of truthfulness and 
accuracy in portraiture, not generally ascribed 
to artists of the New Empire, could 
have constrained the funerary sculptors 
for Akhenaten to the unprecedented pro¬ 
ceeding of taking a plaster cast of the 
face of the dead king. The frontis¬ 
piece is repeated, on a greatly reduced 
scale, as one of the sixteen illustrations con¬ 
tained on pi. i., that it may be compared 
with other profile portraits of Akhenaten, 
and of his father (Amenhotep III.), his 
mother (Thyi), his wife (Nefertythi), and 
one of his little daughters. The face of 
Amenhotep III. is of the usual type of 
his forefathers. That of his young son, 
Amenhotep IV., afterwards known as 
Khuenaten, or rather Akhenaten, resembles 
it olosely; but in the latter, although 
masked by the soft contours of childhood, 
is discernible the long maternal chin which 
was so markedly developed in later life, 
owing perhaps in part to the constant 
forward and upward poise of head often 
associated with an eager nature. There is a 
look of eagerness on all faces represented on 
pi. i.; and the mobile and sensitive nose, 
lips, and chin of Akhenaten, as soulptured 
on the fragment reproduced by photo¬ 
gravure 5, are instinct with it. It may even 
be seen in the spirited horse’s head of a 
sculptor’s trial-piece (8). This general 
impression, to be derived from these plates 
alone, of the presence, influence, and 
stimulus of foreign and also new and indi¬ 
vidual ideals on ancient Egyptian art and 
life at Tell el Amarna is fully borne out by 
a perusal of the letterpress, giving an 
account of Mr. Petrie’s excavations on the 
site of “ the dream-city of Khuenaten.” 

Whether Thyi is the prinoess of Mitanni 
named as a wife of Amenhotep III. in the 
cuneiform tablets or not, her face, as repre¬ 
sented on sculptors’ trial-pieces found at 
Tell el Amarna, is of the Mitannian type, 
as is that of her son and her son’s wife. 
Not unnaturally, the influences of his foreign 
mother and wife seem to have pervaded 
the whole character and court of Akhenaten, 
impatient and independent as he was of the 
national and masculine prejudices and 
traditions of his line and race; and we see 
from the monuments that the Mitannian 
face in profile became the court-face profile 
of the period. 

It has been said that all great—that is, 
natural and lasting, revolutions, have their 
roots in changed conceptions of religion 
and morality; but the artificial, and there¬ 
fore temporary, revolution made by 
Akhenaten was the outcome of a king’s 
ideals only, and it scarcely survived 
fris death. Akhenaten transferred his 


allegiance from the national anthropomor¬ 
phic conception of a Sun-God to the 
objective reality of the sun-disk, or Aten, 
and its life-giving rays. Ankh em moat, 
“ living in the truth,” was the king’s motto: 
to “ see things as they are,” and so to 
represent there his ideal in art. It was 
within a strictly limited area—carefully sur¬ 
veyed together with the valleys and roads 
leading to it in what Mr. Petrie is pleased 
to call his vacant days—that Akhenaten 
carried out his ideals and built himself 
a lordly pleasure house. This district 
covers the whole valley of the Nile north 
and south of Tell el Amarna for about 
fourteen miles. Its limits were denoted by 
stelae on the faces of the Arabian and 
Libyan cliffs, and thirteen of these stelae 
are marked upon Mr. Petrie’s map. Their 
standard text records that a district named 
Akhutaten, with its villages and inhabitants, 
was dedicated to the Aten, in the sixth year 
of Akhenaten, who had sworn never to pass 
outside these boundaries, and also gives the 
length of the district between the terminal 
stelae from north to south. 

The royal city itself stood between the 
sites of the present villages of Haji 
Clandee and Et Till. The foundations 
and remaining debris of the palace, of 
some twenty houses, of three or four 
glass factories, and of two large glazing 
works, have been cleaned and sifted by Mr. 
Petrie, Mr. Howard Garter having taken 
charge of the excavation of the temple site 
for Lord Amherst of Hackney. Important 
chronological conclusions have been deduced 
from the examination of objects found in 
the domestic rubbish heaps, and the refuse 
and ruins of factories in the city. A large 
number of inscribed fragments of wine jars 
collected from many different parts of the 
town, whose inscriptions are translated 
by Mr. Griffith, give an uninterrupted 
sequence of vintage dates of the regnal 
years of Akhenaten from his fourth to his 
seventeenth year. He founded the city in 
his sixth year, but apparently carried wine 
of his fourth year to his new home. In¬ 
scribed porcelain rings of the co-regency of 
Akhenaten and his son-in-law and successor, 
Ba-smenkh-ka, were those of latest date 
found in the waste heaps from the palace. 
Moreover, the great hall was apparently 
deserted and used for broken jars in the 
second or third year of the sole reign of 
Ba-smenkh-ka. But as fragments of rings 
of Ba-smenkh-ka were found in the 
debris of the ring factories, it is clear 
that the manufacturers of the place con¬ 
tinued after the court had left the palace. 
Throughout the whole site no ring frag¬ 
ments were found of later date than the 
reign of Ba-smenkh-ka’s successor, Tut¬ 
ankh-amen, whose wife, Ankhsen-pa-aten, 
third daughter of Akhenaten, apparently 
changed her name to Ankh-s-en-amen when 
her husband returned to the worship of 
Amen, and his rings ostentatiously pro¬ 
claimed his allegiance to the god of his 
fathers. Mr. Petrie concludes that the 
town ceased to be a royal residence about 
a couple of years after Akhen-aten’s death; 
that it ceased to be a religious centre under 
Tutankh-amen, and that on his death the 
factories wfre abandoned and the whole 


town rapidly deserted. As for the tra¬ 
ditional chronology of this period, it would 
seem as though the twelve years which 
Josephus gives to the daughter of Aken- 
ha ten as his successor really belong to her 
husband, Ba-smenkh-ka; that the nine 
years’ reign which he next ascribes to her 
brother represent the reign of her brother- 
in-law, Tutankh-amen, who forsook the 
Aten worship about the sixth year of his 
reign; and that thus the thirty-seven years 
which Manetho and Josephus attribute to 
Akhenaten really refer to the duration of 
the Aten worship throughout the whole 
reigns of Akhenaten and Ba-smenkh-ka, 
and part of the reign of Tut-ankh-amen. 

From the block of chambers where the 
celebrated Tell el Amarna tablets are now 
conclusively proved to have been found, 
Mr. Petrie secured certain fragments of 
cuneiform inscriptions which are drawn and 
described by Prof. Sayce. Two of these 
fragments are from a Babylonian and 
Sumerian dictionary compiled " by order of 
the King of Egypt”; and since the Sumerian 
pronunciation is carefully given, this would 
lead to the conclusion that, although Baby¬ 
lonian was the language of official cor¬ 
respondence, Sumerian was still a spoken 
language in the times of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. The far-reaching interest of these 
fragments constrains one to deplore with 
Mr. Petrie that the great discovery of the 
tablets “ was so lamentably spoilt by the 
present conditions attaching to such dis¬ 
coveries in Egypt.” 

The manufacture of glazed ware for surface 
decoration by tiles and inlays was carried 
to a high degree of beauty and perfection 
in the capital of Akhenaten. Fragments 
excavated on the site of the palace show 
that the royal abode had been adorned with 
whole statues of glaze, and that “ its walls 
had blazed with glazed tiles and hiero¬ 
glyphs.” Mr. Petrie elucidates almost 
every stage and detail in the processes of 
Tell-el-Amarna glass manufacture, from the 
storing and preparing of white quartz 
pebbles for the required silica, to the 
completion of the beautiful variegated glass 
vases whose fragments were found in the 
palace rubbish heap. Iu this connexion he 
has the satisfaction of firmly dating the 
finest kinds of waved “Phoenician” glass 
vases found in Egypt to 1400 b c. 

It is from the illustrations rather than 
from the letterpress that we form our most 
vivid idea of the true realism and the 
beauty of the fresco-painting, and of the 
incised and relief carving which decorated 
the many pillared halls of Akhenaten’s 
palace. The great painted pavements were 
not only copied by Mr. Petrie with colours 
made from frits found in the factories, but 
300 square yards of their original surface 
were carefully waterproofed with thick 
tapioca water laid on with the finger, as any 
brush might have rubbed up the colour. 
These pavements have been roofed in by the 
Egyptian Government, the work having been 
done under Mr. Petrie’s direction, and at 
the expense of the English Society for the 
Preservation of Egyptian Monuments. 

Fragments of imported Aegean pottery 
were found in the palace, and many more 
in the palace rubbish-heaps. This mound 
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of waste had an average depth of 1 ft. over 
an area of 600 ft. X 400 ft. On this subject 
Mr. Petrie says: 

“ The total quantity of pieces found was 1329 
in the waste heaps, 9 in the palace, and only 
3 fragments of one vase elsewhere, in honse 11. 
Selecting vasee which are of distinctly individual 
patterns, and cannot be confounded with any 
other pieoes, there are 45 fragments representing 
28 vases, so that on the average there are not 
even two pieoes from a vase. This indicates 
that the 1341 pieces would have been derived 
from the destruction of over 800 vases. . . . 
Half the Aegean ware is of piriform* vases, 
whioh are most commonly found in Rhodes, 
and nearly the other half is of globular vases, 
which are peculiarly Cypriote; the balance, 
only 8 per cent, of the whole, is not distinctive 
of any other looality, and there is no type 
specially Mykenaean. Hence it seems that the 
trade was with the South of Asia Minor, rather 
than with the Greek peninsula. Further, there 
is veTy little that is characteristic of the 
Phoenicians; the blaok-brown Phoenician ware 
is but 6 per cent, of the quantity of Aegean, 
and the Cypriote bowls—hemispherical white 
with brown stitch pattern—are scarcely 
known. Hence the trade does not seem so 
likely to have been carried on by land, or 
through Semitic or Phoenician connexions, 
as through the race or races who made and 
used the Aegean pottery . . . The absenoe of 
certain types from the large quantity of many 
hundreds of vases whioh have furnished this 
mass of fragments is worth notice. There are 
none of the small false-necked vases of flat, 
low form, whioh are the commonest at Gurob; 
there arc no hydriae and no animal figures, 
both of which are found at Gurob. In short, 
the impression is that this pottery belongs to 
an entirely different trade route to that of 
Gurob: that this came down with the Syrian 
coasting vessels from Cyprus and Rhodes, 
while the Gurob Aegean ware belongs rather 
to Greece and came along the Afrioan coast to 
the Fayum. 

“Itis almost needless to observe that this 
discovery and dating of Aegean pottery stands 
on an entirely different footing to those which 
have been previously made in Egypt and 
Greece. All previous correlations have de¬ 
pended on single vases, or on single scarabs 
found associated with things from other sources; 
and henoe (to anyone without a practical know¬ 
ledge of how completely things are of one period, 
in almost all cases when they are associated), it 
may seem as if the dating all depended on iso¬ 
lated objects, any one of whioh might have been 
buried centuries after it was made. Here we 
have not to consider isolated objects, about 
which any snch questions can arise, nor a small 
deposit which might be casually disturbed, nor 
a locality which has ever been reoccupied; but 
we have to deal with thousands of tons of 
waste heaps, with pieces of hundreds of vases, 
and about a hundred absolutely dated objects 
with cartouches. And when we see that in all 
this mass, which is on a scale that is beyond 
any possibility of accidental or casual mixture 
throughout, there is not a single object which 


• The term piriform is here used for those vases, 
most commonly found at Ialvsos, in Bhodes, which 
have a wide shoulder, and thence taper in a long 
slope to a narrow base. The top is either a wide 
neck, large enough for the hand, or else a false 
neck ; and hence the false necks when found alone 
have no dear indication whether they belong to 
piriform vases or to the flatter types common at 
Mykenae, which aro even as low as half a diameter 
in height. Here I have dassed all the false necks 
as piriform vases, because other portions of piri¬ 
form vases aro abundant, while there has not been 
a single piece found dearly belonging to the 
flatter, lower, type of false-necked vases ” (p. 16). 


can be dated later than about 1380 b.c., we 
may henceforward remember that there are 
few facte in all archaeology determined with a 
more overwhelming amount of evidonce than 
the dating of this easier style of Aegean 
pottery to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century B.C.” 

The sons-in-law of Akbenaten were 
succeeded on the Egyptian throne by Ay, 
who married the nurse of Nefertythi; and 
he was followed by Horemheb, the successful 
general who had married Nezem-mut, 
Nefertythi’s sister. Horemheb rapidly, 
thoroughly, and systematically cleared away 
the building material of Tell el Amarna for 
his own use in Thebes, Heliopolis, Mem¬ 
phis, and elsewhere. The city of Akhenaten 
had been built on clean sand, inhabited, 
deserted, and destroyed—all in the Bpace of 
fifty years. Hence everything buried under 
its ruins is broadly dated to within half a 
century, whatever further refinements of 
chronological accuracy may have been at¬ 
tained in dealing with inscribed fragments 
found during the course of the excavations. 

From his examination of the flint imple¬ 
ments found at Tell el Amarna, and due 
consideration of the positions in which they 
were discovered, Mr. Spurrell concludes 
that they were made by hasty or unskilled 
workmen, and destined merely for symbolic 
or ceremonial use. 


THE ADRIAN HOPE PICTURE SALE. 

Last Saturday’s sale at Christie’s—that of the 
Adrian Hope collection—was by far the most 
important that has occurred during the present 
season. Scarcely any other has, indeed, been 
worthy of chronicle in these columns, and it 
may be presumed that there is a general un¬ 
willingness to expose pictures to the risks of the 
hammer during these depressing times. Of the 
Adrian Hope sale, one of the chief characteristics 
was the high prices fetched in several instances 
by some of those Dutch masters not usually 
considered to stand in the first rank. Thus a 
flower-piece by Van Brussel, “ in the style of 
Van Huysum ”—tulips, roses, carnations, 
poppies—reached 340 guineas. Again, an 
engaging Berkheyden, “View in Haarlem,” 
with the church and numerous figures, 
reached 450 guineas, at which sum 
it was purchased by Mr. Agnew, its 
destination being understood to be the 
National Gallery. We can scarcely have too 
many Dutch pictures of the finer quality; and 
though Berkheyden’s prices do not, perhaps, 
usually range with those obtained by Van der 
Heyden’s, the “View in Haarlem” is doubt¬ 
less a desirable and, considering its quality, not 
a dear acquisition. By Van der Hey den him¬ 
self a “ View in a Dutch Town ” fell to the bid 
of Mr. Davis, at 600 guineas. But another 
instance of important prices paid for Dutch or 
Flemish work of masters not habitually 
reckoned as in quite “the first flight,” was the 
important bird-piece by Hondekoeter, dated 
1682, which includes the portrayal of magpie, 
teal, peaoock, peahen, green parrot, woodcook, 
swallow, king-fisher. This “ concert of birds ” 
—is it, by-the-by, one that is engraved by 
Earlom ?—is conducted by an owl. The picture 
passed into the hands of M. Sedelmeyer for 
1500 guineas. By Jan Weenix there was 
the “ Garden of a Chateau ”—in reality, a 
study of birds and fruit—a Weenix at all 
events of important dimensions: it realised 670 
guineas. 

Among the works of men who may be 
accounted the greater masters—not to speak of 


a great Fleming like Rubens, and a great 
Frenchman like Greuze—we may mention an 
early Rembrandt, “ Portrait of Nicholas 
Ruts,” in black gown and cap. This was 
acquired by Mr. Agnew for 4700 guineas. The 
same buyer became possessed of “A Water¬ 
fall,” by Jacob Ruysdael, for 1600 guineas. A 
singularly dainty Metsu, “ A Lady,” fell to 
Mr. Martin Colnaghi's bid of 1200 guineas. 
An “ Interior of a Chamber," with open door 
giving upon a garden, by Pieter de Hooch, 
realised 2150 guineas, Mr. Wertheimer being 
the purchaser; while there .passed into the 
hands of Mr. Nathali, for 2860 guineas, an ad¬ 
mirable Nicholas Maes, of a young woman in a 
kitchen-like interior. Whatever may bo the 
case with modem work—of whioh the value has 
been wont to be inflated—the Old Masters, 
as represented by the School of Holland, well 
hold their own. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Sib Henby H. Howobth has accepted the 
presidency of the Royal Archaeological Insti¬ 
tute, which will hold its annual meeting this 
autumn at Shrewsbury. 

A joint meeting of the Cambrian Archaeo¬ 
logical Association and the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland will be held at Car¬ 
narvon during the third week of July. Papers 
will be read on Monday, and the five following 
days will be devoted to excursions. This is 
in the nature of a return for the visit which 
the Welsh antiquaries paid to the South of 
Ireland two or three years ago. 

An exhibition of paintings and drawings by 
Mr. Theodore Roussel will be opened next week 
at the Dowdeswell Galleries, in New Bond- 
street. 

Anothrb exhibition to open next week is 
that representative of “ Old Glasgow,” in the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts. 

We may also mention that there is now on 
view, in the St. George’s Gallery, Grafton- 
street, a collection of pictures by French 
masters. 

TnE three following pictures have been 
bought for the National Gallery from the Earl 
of Northbrook: “ The Agony in the Garden,” 
by Andrea Mantegna; “ St. Jerome in his 
Study,” by Antonello da Messina; “ The 
Legend of St. Giles and the Hind,” by an 
unknown master of the Flemish school. 


THE STAGE. 

The personal popularity of Mr. Malcolm 
Salaman, his qualities as oritic and connoisseur, 
the remembrance of the shrewd but genial 
observation evidenced in those sketches of 
character which he published about two years 
ago—all these things counted for much in the 
filling of the Haymarket Theatre on Monday 
afternoon : an afternoon, too, distinguished in 
another place by the holding of one of the 
biggest and most brilliant parties of this 
London season. Interest was felt likewise— 
and not unnaturally—in seeing the assumption 
of new parts by Mr. and Mrs. Tree; and 
indeed the cast of the new play was good as a 
whole, Mr. Fred Terry and Miss Lottie Venne 
being included in it. “ A Modem Eve ”— 
the name of Mr. Salaman’s choice—is occupied 
with the unhappy, not to say disastrous, love 
affairs of a Mr. and Mrs. Eardley Hereford; and, 
whether or not it may claim to be a serious 
study in Vheridite, it has touohes suggested ap¬ 
parently by Ibsen and by a greater than Ibsen, 
Emile Zola. But that, as one or two critics have 
somehow supposed, the tone of the play should 
have been dictated by an Ibsenite influence, 
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will appear scarcely less than absurd by tbose 
who are best acquainted with the mind of Mr. 
Silaman. Mr. Salaman does not lie at the 
mercy of every new wind of doctrine. His 
views are bis own, and they are, we may be 
sure, tolerably conservative. Ibsen is, as likely as 
not, satirised rather thansympathised with, when 
it is urged by the mother of the heroine, in 
extenuation of the heroine’s laches, that her 
dislike of her husband is but the inevitable 
repetition and echo of a dislike conceived by 
her parent for her own lord, while as yet the 
heroine was unborn. Even on the family tree 
of the Rougons-Macquart, in Docteur Pascal, 
there is no room for an incident such as this; 
and M. Zola’s conception of I'hirHiti is much 
more varied and much more philosophic than 
Ibsen’s. When the play begins, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eardley Hereford are separated; for the lady 
has had a lover. Then they come together 
again, and then, some time after the appearance 
of a new lover, they are again separated. Mr. 
Hereford did not always behave with good 
taste; and however forgiving he may have been, 
he wanted wisdom and firmness. But it is not 
to be concluded that, because we are permitted 
to feel this, we are invited to absolve the wife, 
or to accept her conduct as that of a “neurotic” 
based on Vhiriditf. Mr. Salaman is much 
wiser than this, and in his method much 
more delicate. He makes allowances, but he 
has no uncertain or obfuscated vision of right 
and wrong. And the piece, instead of ending 
like the “Doll’s House” in the apparent 
approval of a woman’s quest after her own 
“ individuality,” be it even at the cost of her 
children, ends rather with the suggestion that 
maternity is all—and to Mrs. Hereford mater¬ 
nity was lacking. A wise lawyer, played by 
Mr. Charles Allen, says several sensible things, 
which might bavo put critics on the right 
track; and so does Mrs. Meryon—a bright 
woman of the world—played convincingly by 
Miss Lottie Venne. Mr. Fred Terry is the 
husband; Mrs. Tree, the eelf-indulgent wife 
with no sense of responsibility; and Mr. Tree, 
the later of the two lovers, and perhaps the less 
worthy. These and the other players, and the 
piece itself, unquestionably were received on 
Monday with a very hearty welcome. And if, 
to some, the work of Mr. Salaman seemed a 
little enigmatic, that is because the author has, 
instead of the usual dramatist’s scene-painter’s 
brush, the touch of the literary artist. 


MUSIC. 

OPERA OF TI1E WEEK. 

Many were the promises made by Sir Augustus 
Harris, at the commencement of tbe season ; 
but all seem likely to be fulfilled. “Manon,” 
“ Falstaff,” “ Werther,” and “ La Navarraise ” 
came, though they did not all conquer; last 
Saturday “ Signa ” was produced, and on 
Wednesday “ L’Attaque du Moulin.” Mr. 
Cowen’s “ Signa ” was brought out last year at 
Milan; but the composer has since materially 
altered his opera by reducing it from four 
acts to two. Messrs. Q. A. Beckett, H. Rudall 
and F. E. Weatherly prepared the book, but 
they have not proved a successful triumvirate. 
The tame story is not redeemed by the violent 
deaths at the close ; the lovers are, as Dussek 
once wrote of his English publishers, “ curious 
folks,” while the Duke, for whom Gemma after¬ 
wards abandons Signa, is almost as silent as 
Banquo’s ghost. If composers will accept 
books which offer musical opportunities rather 
than dramatio interest, they can scarcely hope 
for great success. It is the natural ambition 
of every composer to write an opera, and it is, 
perhaps, the highest aim which he can set 
before himself; but yet, in spite of the 
earnest efforts of Wagner to establish the 


true relationship between the arts of poetry 
and music, if composers still venture to 
disregard the lessons of the past, they 
must take the consequences. In Mr. Cowen’s 
case this is to be regretted, for he possesses 
considerable talent, ®and is a well-trained, 
accomplished musician; there are, _ likewise, 
signs in his “ Signa ” of true dramatic feeling. 
In the “Gemma” and the “Sartorio” music 
there are some clever attempts at characterisa¬ 
tion, while in the “ Bruno ” music of both 
aots are moments which seem to tell of 
checked, or latent power. A weak libretto 
produces indecision on the part of a composer. 
If he were inspired by his subject, the matter of 
itself would determine the form. But Mr. 
Cowen appears to have gone deliberately and 
cautiously to work. He apparently wished to 
retain something of Old Italian opera, and yet 
to show himself in sympathy with modern 
tendencies. But he has not written simply 
enough for the admirers of the old, nor in a 
sufficiently advanced manner for the so-called 
new school. 

The “Song of Life and Liberty,” sung by 
Signa in the first act, is melodious and inspirit¬ 
ing; the opening phrase s. i ves, indeed, as a 
representative theme throughout the work. 
Some of the love music is pleasing, and the 
choruses are bright and tuneful. The light¬ 
hearted, singing students offer an effective 
contrast to the heavy-hearted, pensive Signa; 
but somehow or other the composer, in spite of 
good intentions, is not at his best here. 
Mr. Ben Davies was the Signa; he sang 
well, though the part did not quite suit his 
voice. Mme. de Nuovina as Gemma showed 
herself intelligent, but her high notes were not 
over pleasant. MM. Ancona and Castelmary 
as Bruno and Sartorio deserve high commenda¬ 
tion. Mr. Cowen conducted, and he was twice 
called before the curtain. 

M. Alfred Bruneau’s “ Le Rdve ” attracted 
considerable notice at the time of its produc¬ 
tion here three seasons ago. The adoption of 
the system of representative themes, and their 
development on strict Wagnerian lines, 
naturally aroused the ire of those who would 
persuade us that the Bayreuth master worked 
on a wrong principle, while the bold harmonic 
experiments alarmed even musicians who 
represent the party of progress. There were, 
undoubtedly, startling things in “ Le Reve.” 
Was tbe composer defying rules out of 
bravado ? Or was he merely struggling with 
strong thoughts and strong feelings, and, for 
the nonce, moro occupied with the matter than 
with the manner P Wait and see what his next 
opera will be like, said those who shirked a 
direct answer; for it is so convenient to pro¬ 
crastinate. Now that the second opera has 
come, M. Bruneau is still found working on 
the same lines, but with greater command, 
greater self-restraint. There surely can be 
no question now that in “Le Reve” the 
man had something to say. But while 
fully acknowledging the more temperate mode 
of expression, more finished workmanship, and 
more delicate orchestration of the later woik, 
we still admire the earlier one, and feel that 
its merits have not been properly recognised. 
It ought to be heard again, when many places 
might possibly appear less rough, less alarm¬ 
ing. The introduction of Mozart’s Quartet in 
C, the opening of Beethoven’s First Symphony, 
the bold writing in Schumann’s early works, 
roused the wrath of pedants, and no doubt 
mystified many steady-going musicians. But 
now such things are thought nothing of, and 
students at our academies may laugh with 
impunity at the critics to whose ears they gave 
offence. 

M. Bruneau has again had recourse to Zola, 
and though the fascinating story of “L’Attaque 
du Moulin ” does not lend itself so well to 


musical treatment as “ Le Reve,” it is a powerful 
tale, and the librettist, M. Louis Gallet, has 
skilfully adapted it for dramatic purposes. 
There is no need here to tell the story of 
Fraufoise and Dominique and of tbe noble, 
self-sacrificing miller, Merlier. M. Bruneau ^ 
as we have said, makes use of representative 
themes, and his treatment of them is satisfactory. 
In the first place, they possess great individuality 
—as, for instanoe, the “Mill,” the “ Knife,” or 
the “War Theme ”; and then they are subjected 
to various modifications, especially of rhythm: 
they are not lugged in as labels, but are the 
very marrow of the piece. The French charac¬ 
ter of the music is, at times, most marked, as 
in the love duet of the second act, and the final 
scone between Merlier and his daughter. The 
“ Betrothal ” choruses of the first act are very 
graceful and charming. Throughout the work, 
the composer displays dramatio instinct of a high 
order. Much could be written about the music, 
which everywhere shows inspiration, thought, 
and criticism. The work will well repay study, 
and, if we mistake not, it will gradually 
increase in favour. For a sudden popularity it 
is, perhaps, too recondite, though not in the 
least heavy. 

Tbe performance, conducted in an able 
manner by M. Flon, was most praiseworthy. 
Mme. Delna, who created the role of Maroelline 
at the Paris Opera Comique, gave a powerful 
reading of the part; her declamation is very fine. 
Mme. ae Nuovina acted with marked intelli¬ 
gence, and sang well; as Fran^oise she is seen 
to the best advantage. M. Bouvet gave a 
vivid representation of Merlier, and M. Cossira 
was a good Dominique. M. Bonnard was 
effective as the sentinel. The piece was 
picturesquely mounted, and received with con¬ 
siderable enthusiasm. 

The performance of “Signa” at Covent 
Garden on Saturday evening clashed with that 
of “Tristan ” at Drury Lane; and, considering 
the few opportunities of hearing the latter 
work, this was a matter for regret. But Mr. 
Cowen’s opera was over in time for us to hear the 
third act of “ Tristan.” Frau Klafsky was an 
admirable Isolde, and Herr Alvary, though his 
voice showed Bigns of fatigue—a thing by no 
means to be wondered at considering the work 
he has gone through—gave a fine impersonation 
of Tristan. Mr. Bispbam played Kurwenal 
with intelligence and feeling. Herr Lohse con¬ 
ducted ably, and the orchestra showed a marked 
improvement. J. S. Shedlock. 
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of BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL 

TECHNI CAL S CHOOL. 

The Corporation of Birmingham require the wrvioee of a 
PRINCIPAL, to undertake the General Control of the Day and 
Evening Teaching in the New School (now in course of erection). The 
salary has been fixed at £500 per annum, and the Principal will be 
required to enter upon hia duties on the 1st January next, and to 
devote his whole time to the appointment, under the direction of the 
Technical School Committee. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials, must be sent 
on or before the 1st September next, to tbe undersigned, from whom 
farther particulars can be obtained on application being made by 
letter. 

Geobub Mzllor. Secretary Municipal Technical School. 

Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

JJOYAJL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

HOWARD MEDAL (Bronse) AND £20. 

The following is the SUBJECT of the ESSAYS for the HOWARD 
MEDAL of 1895:-“ REFORMATORIES and INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS of that CLASS, in their Relation to the Antecedents. 
Crimes, Punishments, Education after Conviction, and Trainiug of 
Juvenile Offenders, together with the Nature and Extent of their 
Influence on the Diminution or Increase of Crime generally." 

Essays should be sent in on or before the 30th J une, 1800. 

The Medal will be awarded in November, 1803. 

Farther particulars or explanations may be obtained at the Office of 
the Society, 9, Adelphi Terraoe, Strand, London, W.C. 

■ORITISH MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 

8CULPTURE8.—Statuettes of Sennacherib. Assurbauipal. and 
his Queen. Also reduced Facsimiles of the unique and t>eautiful 
“Garden Scene," Winged Human-headed Lion and Bull. Ac. Modelled 
from the famous Nineveh Sculptures, and made in Porcelain (parian). 

44 Interesting and faithful reproductions."— Athenaeum. Oot. 7, 1893. 

Descriptive Prospectus on application to Alvkkd Jarvis (Sole Pub¬ 
lish &r), 43, Willes Road, London, N.W. 

TTN1VERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 

ST. ANDREW’S UNIVERSITY. 

CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY. 

The Council of the College will shortly proceed to APPOINT a 
PROFE880R to occupy the above Chair, recently rendered vacant. 

The successful Candidate will be required to enter upon his duties 
on October 1st. 

Applications, accompanied by thirty copies of Testimonials, with 
references, should be sent to the undersigned, not later than 7th J uly. 

For further information apply to R. N. Kerr, Secretary. 


TTNIYER8ITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 

VJ ST. ANDREW’S UNIVERSITY. 

CHAIR OF ANATOMY. 

The Council of the College will shortly proceed to APPOINT a 
PROFESSOR to oocupy the above Chair, recently rendered vacant. 

Tbe successful Candidate will be required to enter upon his duties 
on October 1st. 

The salary is £350, with two-thirds of the Fees. 

Applications, accompanied by thirty copies of Testimonials, should 
be sent to the undersigned, not later than 14th J uly. 

~ ' - - -- R. N. K; 


For further information apply to 


£eer, Secretary. 
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DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
LrodotL Loughborough, iManChester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Pauley, 


Linden, Loughborougl 
Truro, 4c. 

For Prospectus, 4c., apply to 
University, St. Andrews, lt.fi. 
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,. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

- SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110 , Cannon-street, EX*.,a REGIS¬ 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers, may confidently rely upon the Doctor’s long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 

XT' DU CATION.—Particulars as to the best 

JLH University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
borne or abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by sending a state¬ 
ment'of requirements to R. J. Beevob, M A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand. 
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I R K B E 0 K BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTERE8T allowed on DEPOSITS 

reparable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanoes, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKB, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoooragemsnt of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £i 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOU8E 

FOE TWO OC Iff BAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FITS SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full psrtlcnlarp, post free. 
_ FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 
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The valuable and attentive Library of BO IVEL WILLS, Esq. 

MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 

1Y_L HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their 1IOU8E. No. 13, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
Julv 11, and Five Following Days, at 1 o'olock precisely, the valuable, 
extensive, and varied LIBRARY of ANCIENT MSS. and PRINTED 
BOOKS formed by 1IOWEL WILLS, Esq., of Florence, comprising & 

Number of 

MANUSCRIPT BREVIARIES, MI88ALS, OFFICES, IIOUR8, 
Antiphonarii, Bibles, Psalters, and other Ancient Service Books, ou 
Vellum, many finely Illuminated, some executed for famous 
Personages, including a Roman Breviary executed for Philippe 
d’Artois, Fifteenth Century—Latin Bible written for Giovanni 
Bentivoglio, Fourteenth Century—The Courtenay Prayer Book, 
Fourteenth Century— Chroniques de Jean de Courcy, written a.d. 
1418— Iloors exeouted for Philip of Austria and Joan of Aragon, 
Fifteenth Century—Hours executed for Isabella of Scotland. Duchess 
of Burgundy, Fifteenth Century—M8. Texts of the Classics, 4c., of the 
Fifteenth Century. 

PRINTED HORJ3 and OTHER BOOKS upon VELLUM, including 
the Unique Quintilian of 1470—The First Aldino Petrarch, 1501, 

C rioted on Vellum—and the Vallurahrosian Missal, printed bv Junta 
1 1503. Henry II.'s Copy—Editiones Principes and other Productions 
of the Fifteenth Century Printers. 

Many little-known Italian Poetical Tracts of the Early Part of the 
Sixteenth Century—« fine Series of Works on Palaeography and Art- 
Rare Works on Music—Books illustrated by William Blake—Early 
Books illustrated with Woodcuts-An Edition of Theocritus, with an 
Original Painting on First Leaf by Albert Ditrer, done for Billbald 
I’irckheimer. 

Large Books of Engravings and Galleries—Guild's Birds of Great 
Britain and Humming Birds—A Set of Ruskin's Works—Tuer’s Bsrto- 
losxi, the Mackenzie extra illustrated Copy. 

RARE BOOKS in SPLENDID OLD BINDINGS, with ARMS of 
FAMOUS COLLECTORS—Dibdin’s Bibliographical Worka-Lttta 
Fnmiglio Italiano— Monuments Histories Germanica, 4c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by poet, 
on receipt of six stamps. 

PALL MALL.—On View .— Old Japanese Curios of the highest 
class , being a Collection made in Japan by a native Connoisseur. 

TVTESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 

JJ1L tor SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL, 
on TUESDAY next, the 10th July, at 1 o’clock precisely, a Collection of 
JAPANESE CURIOS of rare quality, including lacquer bv Koriu, 
Ritsno, Shiomi, Kajikawa, and other masters, metal work by the 
Miochins, enamels by Ilirata, fine old temple curtain, brocades and 
embroideries, netsukiss. 4c.; also some selected masterpieces by the 
great modern potters, Seifu and Kosau, and a choice series of hand 
block oolour prints, books, and kakemonos, old Japanese silver, and 
other objects. May be riewed. Catalogues, when ready, will bo 
forwarded on application.—54,_Pall Mall._ 

By Ortler of the Council of the Iloyal United 8ervtce Institution .— 
Tuesday, July 17. — Valuable Cillection of Minerals and 

Fossils. 

IVfR. J. C. STEVENS has received in- 

lYA atructions to SELL by AUCTION, at his GREAT ROOMS, 
38, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, on TUESDAY, Jn.v 17th, 
at half-past 12 precisely, the Collection of MINERALS and FOSSILS, 
comprising some choice specimens from Cornwall, Gold and Silver 
specimens. Chalcedony, Turquoise, Uranium, a few polished specimens 
fine ^ermian and other Fossil Fishes, and a large variety of other 

On view the day prior, 10 till 4, and Morning of Sale, and Cata¬ 
logues had._ _ 


THE 


M I N D -JULY, 1894 . 

MEDIATE ASSOCIATION. W. G. Smith. 

MR. BRADLEY’S VIEW of the SELF. J. S. Mackenzie. 

MR. BRADLEY and the SCEPTICS. Alvkkd 8idgwick. 
DEFINITION and PROBLEMS of CONSCIOUSNESS. ABaix. 
DISCONTINUITY in EVOLUTION. Francis Galtox. 
DISCUSSIONS-- 

UN the FAILURE of MOVEMENT in DREAM. V. H. Bradley 
A CRITICISM of a REPLY. James Ward. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

NEW BOOKS. 

PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 

NOTES. 

Williams 4 Norgatk, London and Edinburgh. 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Hu the honour to announce the Publication of 

NINETY-THREE DRAWING8 


ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Original, in the Britiah 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

“ The Britiah Museum collection, reproduced in this volume, 
i*.” wye Protestor Colvin, ‘ a fairly complete and representa¬ 
tive survey of the several phase, of Durer’s activity at a 
draughtsman and eketcher during all period, of hi. eueer.” 

The Volumes* Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Pries Six Guineas. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(N.w Edition), of 181 pages, with Illustrated Supple¬ 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photograph, of notable 
Autotype., port free, Ox. Shillixo. 


' AUT01YPE: a Decorative and Educational Art." 
N.w Pamphlet, Fbei ox Application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, Hew Oxford Street, London, 

BOOKS.—NEW CATALOGUE 


flOOD 

VJ juit rt 


QU I pjQ REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2a; 

Oniim I O or very beet Irish Linen, returned 
free, rcidy to wear, 2i. Bd. Sample Shirt, for Dress and ordinary wear, 
any bite, pout free, 2s. 9d., 3a 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. 9d., or 6«. 9d. Twilled 
Night 81iirU, 2 a. lid., 3s. Ikl., 4a 9d., or 5s 9d. LINEN COLLARS and 
CUFFS. Beet 4-fold Collars, 4a ttd. and 5a 8d. dot.; made exact to 
pattern, 2a ikl. lmlf-doz., post free. Napkins, 2s. 6d. i>er do*.; Dinner 
Napkins, 4s. 6d. per dozen ; Table I O I O U II |\| ET |\| 

Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. Ikl. each, I !■ IW ■■ Ullvbli 

2 $ yards by 3 yards, 5s. 6d.; Kitchen Table Cloths, lOjd. oach ; real 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide. Is. lid. per yard ; 
and Linen Diaper, 8jd. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 4jd. i»er yard; 
Surplice Linen, 7d. per yard; Glass Cloths, 3s. 6d. dozen. LINEN 
HUCKABACK TOWELS, 3a <kl. per dozen; Damask Towels, 0s. (kl. 
per dozen; Turkish Bath Towels, Is. each; Twilled Linen Pillow 
Cases, from Is. Id. each. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS— 
Children’s, la 2d.; Ladies’, 2a 3d.; Gent’s, 3s. 0d. Hemstitched— 
Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent’s, 4s. lid. per dozeu. Better qualities equally | 
cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Liueu Goods and j 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. Monograms, Crests. | 
Coats of Arms, Initials, 4c., woven and embroidered. Samples and 
Illustrated Price Lists post free to any part of the world. i 

B. & E. M'HUGH & 00., Limited. BELFAST | 


just ready, post free. Good and scarce items in Raskin, 
Meredith. Hardy. Lang, First Editions, Ac., all cheaply priced.— 
Joxxs 4 Evans, 77, Qneen Street, London, E.C. 

MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

IV-L art reproducers, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. W.O. 

Are tbe sole representatives In Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL. of Munich, 
the well-known Artist In PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND 4 CO. supply the eheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged In the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND 4 CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Bapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Arty Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs , Views , Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., Ac., at a moderate ccct. 
Specimens and prioe list on application. 

Offices 14. HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

COUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

O_and__ 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

J-_ PI E S. A im.___ 

J^SSENOE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
r pURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPEOIALITIES for INVALIDS 

'CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Invested Funds 
Paid in Claims 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 


£4,700,000 

£9,000,000 


For Mutual 


ESTABLISHED 1886. 


Life Assurance. 


INSTITUTION. 


PROPITS.—The whole nre divided nmongst Ihe Assured. Already divided, £4,600,0«9. 

At the division in 1892 there were nearly eight hundred Policies in respect of wW* h not only were the Premiums entirely 
extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or Cash BonnseB paid, whilst in th- cine of many Policies the original turns 
assured are now more thin doubled by the Bonus Additions. 

48, Graceohurch Street, London, E.C. ARTHl'R SMITHER, Actuary an! Secretary. 


Digitized by boogie 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST 


EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


BLAGKIE Sc SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


In Six Volumes, demy 8vo, with Portraits and Facsimiles. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER 

Edited from numeroui Manuscripts by 
Prof. W. W. BKEA.T. 

Vol. HI. jolt published, price 18s. 

Demy 8ro, with Facsimile from the Harlelan MSS., and 
several Plates. 

The complete set of Six Volumes is offered to Subscribers 
at Tubes Quikeas net, payable in advance. 

The names of the Original Subscribers trill be given at the 
end of Vol. VI., which is to be published early in December 
next. 

BY THE SAME EDITOR. 

In Two Volumes, demy 6vo. 

Uniform with the OXFORD CHAUCER. 

PIERS THE PLOWMAN 

Edited from nimerout 3fSS., with Preface, Nolle, 
and Glossary. 

At the desire of Fr f. W. W. Skxat subscribers to the 
Oxford Chaucer have now the opportunity of obtaining 
“ Piers tur Pi.owman ” [published at Sis. 6d.) at the 

Subscription Price of One Guinea net, payable 
In advance. 

The Subscription List for both tbe above Works will be 
closed on October SI. 


“RTJLER8 OF INDIA.” 

New Volume, nearly ready, crown 8vo, with Map and Portrait, 
doth, 2b. 6d. 

EARL AMHERST: and the 

British Advance Eastwards to Burma. By ANNE 
THACKEK AY BITCHIE and RICHARDSON EVANS. 
“This series will inform the mind, touch the imagination, 
and enlighten the conscience of all English peopl o."—Speaker. 

London : HENRY FROWDE, 
Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Just ready, SIXTH and CHEAPEB EDITION, Beviied. 

THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and 

GEOGRAPHY of GREAT BEIT AIN: a Manual of 
British Geology. By the late 8ir ANDREW 0. RAMSAY. 
LL.D., F.R.8. Edited by HORACE B. WOODWABD, 
F.G.B., of the Geological Survey. With a Geological 
Map printed in colours, and numerous Illustrations 
Post 8vo, olotfe, price 10s. Sd. 


Now ready, SIXTH EDITION, Revised to date. 

TOURIST’S GUIDE to the WEST 

BIDING of YORKSHIRE. Containing full particulars 
concerning all its principal Places of Resort and Interest. 
By the late G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.8.8. Revised and 
Edited by R. N. WORTH, F G.S. With a Man and 
a Plan of Ripcm Cathedral. Fcap. 8vo, c'oth, as. 
(8t tnford’s Two-Shilling Series of Tourist Guides.) 


The Series embraces, in addition to the above — 


Bedfordshire. 

Berkshire. 

Cambridgeshire. 

Channel Islands. 

Cornwall. 

Derbyshire. 

Devon, North. 

Devon, South. 

Dorsetshire. 

English Lakes. 

Gloucestershire. 

Hampshire. 

Hertfordshire. 


Kent. 

London (Bound). 
Norfolk. 
Somersetshire. 
Suffolk. 

Surrey. 

Sussex. 

Warwickshire. 

Wiltshire. 

Worcestershire. 

Wye (The). 
Yorkshire (E. and N). 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By the 

Rev. W. J. LOFTIB, B.A. With 29 Pl&ue, limp cloth, 6a. 

NORWAY. Willson’s Handy Guide. 

Third Edition, with Correction, for 1594, 7 Maps, limp 
cloth, 6s, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

Geographer to Ike Queen, 

26 and 27, Cockspur Strbet, Charino Cross, S.W. 


Just published, Part in., to be completed in 18 Monthly 
Parte, imperial Bvo, pries 2e. 8d. each art. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 


Thei- Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and 
Distribution 

From the German of Awtox Kerner von Marilann, Profess dt 
of B jt&ny in the University of Vienna. 

By F. W. OLIVER, M. A.. D.8c , 

Qua in Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
With the assistance of Marian Busk, B 8c , and 
Mary Ewart, B.*c. 

With about 1,000 Original Woo3cut Illustrations, and 
16 Plates in Colours. ^ 

“One of the most ambitious works in botany ever written — has 
the great merit that while specialists and scholars can go to it and 
learn much about the life of plauts, the many will find in its pages a 
mass of most interesting facts conveyed in a singularly attractive 
manner.’*— Westminster Gazette. 


Just published, New Volumes, crown 8vo, o!oth, Is. 4d. each. 

BLACKIE’S SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY. 

A .election of the beet end moet intereeting book., carl fully 
edited to render them suitable for young reader*. 


KABBYATS CHILDREN OF THE NSW FOREST. 
MISS MITFORD'B ORB VILLAGE. 


2 vole, of this library will be issued on thr 1st of each month. 

“ The new series promises to be one which all who have to seleot 
books for young raiders will do well to keep in mind.*— Scotsman. 


Just published, the Thliteenth Edition, Revised throughout, 
Becwt and Enlarged, in 1 vol., medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Edited by Prjfeasor J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.B., 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Illustrated by nearly 800 logravinga on Wood, and 
8 Coloured Plates. 

Published also in 4 Parts, limp cloth, 4<. 6d. each. 
Part L Mechanics, he. \ Part III. Eleotridty, fee. 
Part II. Heat. I Part IV. Sound ana Light. 

“ Probably tbe best book ou experiments! physic* we pomcm." 

Academy. 

“ We have no work in our scientific literature to be compared with 
it."— (Quarterly Journal of Science. 

London : BLACKIE & SON, Limitbd, 

Old Bailey. 


ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE beg to 
announce for 'publication early next week the 
Second Volume of their Neio Quarterly 

THE YELLOW BOOK. 

Pott 4to, 364 pages, 23 Illustrations, with a new cover design, price 5s. net. 

The Literary Contributions by Frederick Greenwood, Ella D’Arcy, 
Charles Willeby, John Davidson, Henry Harland, Dollib 
Radford, Charlotte M. Mew, Austin Dobson, V., O., C. S., 
Katharine De Mattos, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Ronald 
Campbell Macfie, Dauphin Meunier, Kenneth Grahame, Norman 
Gale, Netta Syrett, Hubert Crackanthorpe, Alfred Hayes, 
Max Beebbohm, William Watson, and Henry James. 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and BALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per auunra. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas por annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

rown and Tillage Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


sale department. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, secondhand, at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


The Art Contributions by Walter Crane, A. S. Hartrick, Aubrey 
Beard-ley, Alfred Thornton, P. Wilson Steer, Jobn S. Sargent, 
A.R.A., Sydney Adamson, Walter Sickert, W. Brown 
MacDougal, E. J. Sullivan, Francis Forster, Bernhard Sickert, 
and Aymer Vallance. 

A special feature of Volume Two is a frank criticism of the Literature 
and Art of Volume One by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 

Prospectus Post Free on Application. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, YIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

SO to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t.,E.C 
Now Ready, price 8a. 6l. ntt. 

A JUNE ROMANCE. 

By NORMAN GALE. 

New Edition, with specially designed Title-Page. 

London: Whittakeb A- Co. 

Rugby: Geoboe E. Over ; and all Booksellers. 


Printed by ALEXANDER ft 8HEPHEARD,' Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lana; Published by the Proprietor. HENRY TILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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POPULAR WRITERS of FICTION 

X wishing to secure the most extensive COPYRIGHTED 
PUBLICATION obtainable in United Btates, Canada, and elsewhere, 
should oommanioate with P. F. Collies, 021, West Thirteenth Street, 
M#w York City. _ 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, Ac.- 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
written by Rate* £ Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


m 


HPHE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

X 110, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 

Price List115, Fleet Street. London. 


HPYPE-WRITERS.—SECOND-HAND 

X MACHINES, equal to new. FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or 
LENT on HIRE. Machines Sold by Instalments on Terms to suit 
urchasers. Use of Machine taasnt tree to hirers or purchaser*, 
ngtons. Yosts, Hammonds, Caligraph. Bar-locks, Fitch, Ac., 
£8. MS. Copied with accuracy and despatch at lowest rates, 
best references. Illustrated Catalogue free.— N. Tatlor. Manager. 


Type-Writer Exchange, 74, Chancery Lane, London (Hoiborn 


CATALOGUES 

TpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

_ DULAU & CO., 87, Soho Bqoaex ._ 

-RAEDEKER’8 & BADDE LEY’S 

XF TOURI8T8* GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application 
DULAU & CO., 87, Soho Sodabe, London, W. 


FOREIGN BOO KS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENEIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

1VD 

10, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

__ C ATALOGUES post free on app lication. 

riOOD BOOKS.—NEW^CATALOGUE 

V-* just ready, post free. Good and scarce items in Ruskin, 
Meredith. Hardy, Long, First Editions, Ac., all cheaply prioed.— 
Josw A Ktaws, 77. Que en Street, London , E.C. _ 

AGENCY FOI AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOK8EU,EBR. of >7 and » WmI JSrd Street, tie. 
York, and34, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., deriretocall the 
atteution of the READING PUBLIC to (he excellent facilities 


CATAIOGUES sent on application. 


For Advertisements of Schools, Colleges, Fine Art 
Sales, <fcc., tee page So. ‘ 


CAMBRI DGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Now ready, crown 8ro, Be. 

THE APOSTLES’ GREED: its Relation to Primitive Christianity. 

By Rev. H.. B. SWRTB,* D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

STUDIA SXNAITICA. 

1. A CATALOGUE of the SYRIAC MSS. in the CONVENT of ST. KATHERINE 

on MOUNT SINAI. Compiled by AGNES SMITH LEWIS. Prtoe 10*. ad. net. 

2. AN ARABIC VERSION of ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the ROMANS 

CORINTHIANS, GALATIANS, and Part of EPHESIANS. Edited from a Ninth Century US. in the Conven 
of St. Katherine on Mount Sinai, by MARGARET DUNLOP GIBSON. Frioe5s.net. 

3. A CATALOGUE of the ARABIC MSS. in the CONVENT of ST. KATHERINE 

on MOUNT 8INAL Compiled by MARGARET DUNLOP GIBSON. Piioe 6a. net. [Nearly ready. 

4. A TRACT of PLUTARCH on the Advantage to be derived from a Man’s 

Enemies. By Dr. EBBRHARD NESTLE. Prioe 9a. net 

Other Numbers of the Series are in course of preparation. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 

General Editor—G. W. PROTHEBO, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and Profeasor of History in the 


General Editor—G. W. PROTHEBO, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in the 

University of Edinburgh. 

The Volumes of.this New Series will be of moderate tire, and will be adapted to the requirements of University Ertemdnn 
Students as well as of more advanced readers. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY and NAPOLEONIC ERA, 1789 1815. 

By J. H. BOSE, M.A., Christ’s College. [/a the frees. 

THE EUROPEANS in INDIA. By H. Morse Stephens, M.A., 

Balliol College, Oxford, and Lecturer on Indian Hiatory at Cambridge. [/a preparation. 

THE FOUNDATION of the GERMAN EMPIRE, 1815-1871. By 

J. W HEADLAM, M.A , Fellow of King’s College. [7n preparation. 

k *,• Other Volumes will he announced shortly. 

SOPHOCLES—ELECTRA. Part VI. of the Plays and Fragments. 

With Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose. By B. O. JBBB, Lttt.D , M.P., Regius 
Ptofeisor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 19s. Od. 

THE CAMBRIDGE HOMER—HOMER’S ILIAD. The Text 

Edited in accordance with Modern Criticism by ARTHUR PLATT, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. [ Immediately . 

EX AMIN ATION PAPERS for Entrance and Minor Scholarships 

and Exhibitions in the Colleges of the University of Cambridge, October, 1698-April, 1894. ' 

Part X.—MATHEMATICS, Is. 3d. 

PertXI—NATURAL SCIENCES, Is. 6d. 

Part XU.-CLASSICS, HEBREW, MODERN LANGUAGES. POLITICAL ECONOMY, and HISTORY, 9s. 

NEW VOLUME8 OF THE PITT PRE8S 8ERIE8. 

GUIZOT—DISCOURS sur l’HISTOIRE de la REVOLUTION 

d’ANGLETERRE. Edited by H. W. EVE, M.A. 8s. 3d. 

ARISTOPHANES.—THE WASPS. By C. E. Graves, M.A., Fellow 

and Lecturer of St. John’B College, Cambridge. 3s. fid. % 

EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. With Introduction and Notes by W. S. 

HADLEY, M A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 9s. fid. 

TACITUS.—AGRICOLA and GERMANIA. Edited by the Rev. 

H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College. 3*. 

PLAUTUS.—ASINARIA. Edited by the Rev. J. H. Gray, M.A., 

Fellow and Classical Lecturer of. Queens’ College. 3s. fid. 

London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 

Ave Maria Lane. 


READY JULY 16tb, at all BOOK8ELLER8. Price 5s. net. 

A Charming Volume of POEMS, including one by J, A. 8YMONDS to 

the Author, entitled 

A D R I A T I C A. 

By PERCY PINKERTON. 

London : GAY & BIRD, 5, Gjianpos Street, Strand, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


DAVID NUTT, 

270-271, Strand, London. 


NOTICE.—A New Serial Story by 
Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, en¬ 
titled " THE ADVENTURESS ," 
is commenced in the July 
Number of “TEMPLE BAR.” 

NOW BEADY. 

MORE ABOUT GORDON. 

By ONE WHO KNEW HIM WELL. 

Ia 1 vol., fcap. 8ro, la. 63. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


NOW BEADY. 

VICTIMS of FASHION. 

By A. M. GRANGE. In 2 roll., orown 8vo. 

“ Bo cleverly planned, and neatly told, a story vroold be 
worth reading even if it contained fewer good character - 
•ketches than are scattered by the way in this novel.” 

_ Athenaeum. 


NOW BEADY. 

AN INTERLOPER. By 

PRANCES MARY PEARD, Author of “The Baroness,•’ 
&c. In 2 vole., crown 8vo. 

“A very charming took. This tale of French aristocratic 
life is nobly conceived and singularly sympathetic and natural. 
It is the history of a weak but generous man, redeemed by 

the strong faithfulness of love.Miss Peard, who writes an 

excellent style, has set down nothing one would wish blotted, 
and her novel is true to the highest ideals of human 
endeavour.”— Globe. 


A NBW EDITION. 

In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 

DIANA TEMPEST. By 

MARY OHOLMONDELEY, Author of "Sir Charles 
Danvers,” Sut. 

“ Miss Cholmondeley writes with a brightness which is in 

itself delightful Let everyone who can enjoy an excellent 

novel, fun of humour, touched with real pathos, and written 
with finished taste and skill, read 1 Diana Tempest.’ ” 

_ Athenaeum. 


NOW BEADY. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF “THE CfULCOTES,” St o. 

A TROUBLESOME 

PAIR. By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “’Liabeth,” 

Ac. In 8 vela., orown 8vo. 

“ Mr. Leslie Keith, who haa for some time past been favour¬ 
ably known to the public as a clever and entertaining writer 
of Action, has just given publicity to a story of suoh con¬ 
spicuous ability that its authorship can scarcely fail to 
place him high in the ranks of contemporary English 

novelists.A more wholesome or amusing book has not 

reached our cognisanoe for many a day .”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE 

JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

IDITSD BY 

I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 

VoL VI., JULY, 1894, No. 24,3s. net. 

COXTENTS. 

NOTES on the US. SOUBCE8 of the HISTORY of the 
JEWS in SPAIN. By Joseph Jacobs. 

SOME^ ASPECTS of RABBINIC THEOLOGY.—II. By 

THE PLOT of the SONG of SONGS. By Dr. M. 
Fbiedlaxder. 
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Bengal MS. Records: a Selected List of 
14,136 Letters in the Board of Revenue, 
Calcutta, 1782-1807, with an Historical 
Dissertation and Analytical Index. In 
4 vols. By Sir William Wilson Hunter. 
(W. H. Allen.) 

The modern school of historians has estab¬ 
lished the principle that the study of history 
consists in the careful examination and 
appreciation of documents, and not in the 
putting of old material into a new shape or in 
the application of new ideas to the received 
version of historical events. The present 
age is distinguised by the publication of 
vast quantities of historical material, either 
in extenso or in the form of calendars of 
special collections or special periods. 
Hitherto the history of the English in India 
has fared even worse than the rest of 
English history. A small quantity—a very 
small quantity—of printed matter, chiefly 
Blue Books and State Papers, has been 
worked up over and over again into a 
fantastical account of the history of the 
English conquest and administration. Even 
accredited writers have felt no shame in 
thus confessing either their ignorance of 
unpublished sources or their incapacity for 
original research. Quite recently, however, 
an attempt has been made by men like Sir 
George Birdwood, Mr. Forrest, and Mr. 
Noel Sainsbury to reveal the wealth of un¬ 
explored material which lies hidden in 
the India Office, in the Record Office, and 
in India itself. Mr. W. H. Hutton, in the 
preface to his volume on Lord Wellesley in 
the “ Rulers of India ” series, has shown 
what stores of unknown information exist 
for the period of the government of a man 
whose administration is believed to have 
been exhaustively studied. Before any 
substantial work can be done on Indian 
history, it is of primary importance that 
some attempt should be made to draw up a 
scientific account of the sources historiques on 
the history of the English in India. In the 
India Office itself some small progress has 
been made in arranging the records; but as 
Mr. Forrest’s various volumes have shown, 
documents of the highest value still remain 
in India unknown and inaccessible to 
English students. Any attempt to bring to 
light the nature and extent of this hoarded 
wealth of documents does service to the 
cause of Indian history and of history 
in general. In that way alone can the 
conventional school, which simply hashes 
up old ideas in new words, be shamed, and 
the old errors be decisively refuted. It has 
been said that each generation must be 
forced to re-write the history of the past in 


the light of its own views of the rela¬ 
tive importance of events; but future 
historians will, if the new scientific school 
flourishes, at least have the advantage of 
building on a stable basis of ascertained 
fact, instead of on the unsound and 
theoretical conceptions bequeathed by the 
race of rhetoricians who cultivated elegance 
of style rather than historic truth. 

It is with real pleasure, then, that all 
students will welcome Sir W. W. Hunter’s 
enlistment under the banner of scientific 
history, and will greet his re-appearance 
after a lapse of years as an original worker 
in this field of research. In the early days 
of his service Sir W. W. Hunter was per¬ 
mitted to examine the records preserved in 
the various district offices in the Lower 
Provinces, and the result of his researches 
appeared in his first two books— The Annals 
of Rural Bengal and Orissa; and in his 
Statistical Account of Bengal. He had there¬ 
fore acquired a certain facility in dealing 
with documents, and in knowing what to 
look for in them, when he undertook the 
task of going through, with the aid of 
assistants, the mass of papers accumulated 
by the Bengal Board of Revenue during 
the first half century of its existence, from 
1782 to 1832. These records comprise 
21,509 folio volumes and bundles of manu¬ 
scripts. Careful note was taken of some 
17,000 letters illustrative of the British 
district administration between 1782 and 
1812, and a kind of calendar drawn up 
summarising their contents. The first 
14,136 letters, running from 1782 to 1807, 
as thus calendared and summarised, are 
now published, with a preliminary disserta¬ 
tion and an analytical index. It is idle here 
to point out the exceptional value which 
such a work must have, as giving material 
for an authentic account of the condition 
of Bengal during the most critical period 
of its a dminis trative history. Hitherto the 
only evidence extant on this point has been 
contained in the descriptions of English 
travellers, in supplements to State Papers, 
and in quotations from semi-legal works 
written in support of or in opposition to 
the Permanent Settlement. In this calendar 
the evidence given is not only larger in 
quantity and more systematically arranged, 
but is also unbiased by partisan considera¬ 
tions and perfectly impartial as to locality 
and subject. It is impossible to review 
adequately a calendar of documents of this 
nature : a series of quotations might indeed 
illustrate the vast variety of topics embraoed, 
but could not cover a tenth part of their 
range. It will be more suitable, then, to 
turn at once to Sir W. W. Hunter’s pre¬ 
liminary dissertation, and see to what con¬ 
clusions his examination of the documents 
leads him. And this is the more necessary, 
since the summary of documents printed 
must have taught the author far more than 
a casual student would learn; for each letter 
has been selected by himself as specially 
typical of others, and its general connota¬ 
tion must be familiar to him. 

Naturally enough Sir. W. W. Hunter 
makes the Permanent Settlement of Bengal 
the central theme of his dissertation. It 
is the one distinguishing feature of the 
administration of Bengal to the present 


day, and has been and is the subject of 
perpetual and bitter controversy. It is one 
of the most far-reaching acts of the 
British Government in the East; and both 
its causes and its results demand the most 
careful and temperate examination, alike 
from historical students and from Anglo- 
Indian officials. The Permanent Settlement 
was promulgated by Lord Cornwallis in 
1793, almost midway between the dates 
over which Sir W. W. Hunter’s selection of 
records extends; and the main subjects of 
his dissertation are its immediate causes 
and its immediate results. The motives which 
led the Court of Directors to order, and 
Lord Cornwallis to draw up, the Permanent 
Settlement are exhaustively treated. An 
accurate account is given of the various 
administrative experiments made by the 
East India Company’s servants in Bengal 
between the grant of the Diwani, or revenue 
management of the province, to the Company 
in 1765, and the arrival of Lord Cornwallis 
in 1786. Those who condemn the Governor- 
General and his masters, the Honourable 
Court, must be unaware of the numerous 
expedients tried in Bengal before the Per¬ 
manent Settlement to extract an adequate 
revenue without oppressing the cultivators. 
Administration by native agency under 
native control, by native agency under Euro¬ 
pean control, by European local officers with 
the title of Supravisors, by native agency 
under six provincial councils of European 
civil servants, and by native agency under 
European local officers, known as Collectors, 
controlled by the Board of Revenue at 
Calcutta, was tried and failed; settlements 
of the land revenue for five years and for 
single years and on leases, made with the 
former Zamindars and with the highest 
bidders at auction, were tried and failed. 
It was with reluctance, rather than with 
undue haste, that the Court of Directors 
adopted the idea of making a permanent 
arrangement for the collection of the land 
revenue of Bengal; and they only acted 
under a belief justified by the failure of all 
revious experiments, ana forced upon them 
y the economic condition of the province. 
Much obloquy has been cast upon Lord 
Cornwallis and the Court of Directors for 
their action in this matter. They made 
their resolution, as Sir W. W. Hunter 
proves up to the hilt, not in imitation of the 
English system of holding landed property, 
not with the idea of creating an aristocratic 
class of landlords, not with their eyes shut 
to Hie fact that they were sacrificing any 
future increase of revenue, not with undue 
haste or in violation of native customs, but 
after mature deliberation and careful 
examination of the condition of the pro¬ 
vince. It is no small gain to the student 
of Indian history to get rid of the false 
allegations of Mill, and stand at last on 
firm ground as to the origin and causes of 
the Permanent Settlement. Yet the Per¬ 
manent Settlement did not prove at once, 
and has not proved since, a blessing to the 
people of Bengal. This was not the fault 
of Lord Cornwallis or of the Court of 
Directors. They acted on the evidence 
before them, and with the views of history 
and political economy which obtained at the 
time ; and their well-intentioned measure 
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brought about utterly unexpected results. 
It is to this feature of the Permanent 
Settlement that Sir W. W. Hunter devotes 
the greater part of his dissertation. He 
carefully describes the varied character and 
diverse rights of the different classes of the 
Zamindars who, by the declaration of the 
Permanent Settlement, were placed between 
the cultivator and the State. It has long 
been known that the Zamindars of Bengal 
owe their position to different circumstances. 
Some were the descendants of ancient ruling 
houses, others were mere tax-gatherers and 
farmers of the revenue; and between the 
two extremes ranged the many varieties 
partaking of both characters. Their status 
was equally diverse, and to European ideas 
terribly complicated, since it was made up 
in varying degrees of two distinct elements. 
Sir W. W. Hunter points out the confusion 
with admirable lucidity: 

“It is this double title, by sanad and by 
custom, which explains the anomalies so 
puzzling to British legislators in the last 
century, and whioh lies at the root of much 
debate in the law-courts of Bengal during the 
present one” (vol. i., p. 42;. 

After analysing the Btatus of the landholders 
previous to the Permanent Settlement, Sir 
W. W. Hunter examines the status of the 
cultivators; and he shows how thoroughly 
the English administrators in Bengal un¬ 
derstood the proprietary rights of the tillers 
of the soil, and how they endeavoured to 
safeguard them. 

Alter noticing the reasons which induced 
Lord Cornwallis to declare the Settlement 
permanent, with the approbation of the 
Court of Directors, Sir W. W. Hunter 
goes on to show how the Settlement ruined 
hundreds of the landholders and failed to 
protect the cultivators. Never has the 
sudden substitution of a basis of contract 
for a basis of custom in the tenure of land 
been more strikingly illustrated. The effect 
of the sweeping away of feudal rights in 
France by the Revolution, and in Prussia 
by the legislation of Stein and Hardenberg, 
did not produce a tithe of the confusion 
whioh showed itself in Bengal. Lord 
Cornwallis and the Court of Directors in¬ 
tended to act generously towards the 
Zamindars, most of whom, as Sir W. W. 
Hunter shows, were speedily ruined by the 
very measures designed to benefit them, 
while the cultivators who refused, in their 
belief in the sanctity of their customary 
rights, to accept leases embodying them 
became mere rack-rented tenants at will. 
The recovery of the province from the 
devastation wrought by the great famine of 
1770 was so rapid and complete that the 
economic conditions prevailing in 1793 were 
speedily altered. Land was at a premium 
instead of cultivators, with strange results 
to the State, the Zamindars, and the 
villagers themselves. Only by a right 
understanding of the causes and immediate 
effect of the Permanent Settlement can the 
land legislation and the Bengal Tenancy 
Acts, which commenced in 1859, be really 
understood. 

The summary of Sir W. W. Hunter’s 
conclusions, and the description of the 
contents of his calendar of documents which 
has just been given, indicate the value of 


this last work of the author of the Annali of 
Rural Bengal to the historical student, the 
political economist, the politician, and the 
administrator. But there is one impression 
forced upon the mind of the thoughtful 
reader which can hardly be transmuted into 
words—a sense of the hopelessness of any 
effort to apply our Western ideas and con¬ 
ceptions to Eastern conditions, a feeling of 
the utter futility of dealing, even with the 
calmest deliberation, on European lines 
with Asiatic populations, and a despairing 
consciousness that the best - intentioned 
Englishman may unwittingly impoverish 
the people of India. 

H. Mouse Stephens. 


Tennyson: his Art and Relation to Modern 

Life. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 

(Isbister.) 

Few things are more indicative of the 
passage of time than the fact that critics 
are, at last, beginning to speak calmly and 
dispassionately of Tennyson’s work. In our 
first appreciation of the loss which literature 
had sustained in the death of the late 
Laureate, it was impossible for judgment 
to be absolutely sane and balanced. It 
would have done but little honour to the 
heart of a critic that his head should have 
been cool, his outlook unclouded, at the 
moment when contemporary poetry was 
suddenly deprived of its central figure. And 
so the first eulogies whioh followed Tenny¬ 
son’s death were, perhaps, a little too enthu¬ 
siastic, something too loyal, and wanting in 
discrimination. With the passage of time, 
however, the temperament of the critic 
changes: the loss is no longer so close to 
us, the personal sentiment is fading, the 
opportunities for judgment increase. There 
is a certain class of genius whose personal 
charm to its admirers is so insistent that it 
requires the lapse of many years before 
criticism can be brought to bear calmly 
upon its production. It took long to assign 
to Byron his proper place upon the roll of 
literature; the radiant personality of Shelley 
blinds us still to some of the shortcomings 
of his greatness. But the individual in¬ 
fluence of a life so secluded, so little shared 
with his contemporaries, as that of Tenny¬ 
son passes with no long delay. It is but 
little more than eighteen months since he 
died; and already we have, in Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke’s intimate and scholarly study 
of his work, a more judicial and acute 
estimate of his powers than could, in the 
nature of things, have been produced within 
many years of the death of a poet who had 
mixed more fully with the world. 

There have been many books about 
Tennyson during the last year and a half, 
presenting him to the public from many 
points of view ; but it can scarcely be 
questioned that, so far as a critical com¬ 
mentary upon his work is concerned, none 
of these volumes approaches Mr. Brooke’s 
in lucidity and acumen. It is not, I think, 
going too far to say that this book comes 
within measurable distance of being the 
perfect study of Tennyson’s work. It is 
probable that, in the case of a talent so 
various as Tennyson’s, it would be an im¬ 
possibility t> find a critic who should be 


in sympathy with every side of the 
work, or able to do full justice to every 
mood of the poet. If Mr. Brooke has failed 
to understand the Tennyson of “Maud,” 
and has treated with disproportionate 
seriousness the light-hearted medley of 
“ The Princess," the failure, one feels, is 
only due to the natural limitations of a 
taste which has given us as wise and 
sympathetic an analysis of “ In Memoriam ” 
as ever was printed, and a chapter on the 
“Idylls of the King” which every student 
of Tennyson will read with admiration. If, 
then, anything said in these brief remarks 
may seem to depreciate Mr. Brooke’s 
well-deserved success, it is only that the 
book is so near to being the perfectly 
satisfying study of its subject, that one 
finds oneself obliged to confess regretfully 
that there are points in which the author 
seems scarcely to have caught the spirit of 
his original. But it should be understood 
at once that such instances are very few, 
and that the book in its entirety will greatly 
enhance Mr. Brooke’s already high reputa¬ 
tion as a thinker and a critio. 

To be exact, then, it seems to me that 
Mr. Brooke’s volume has certain failings, 
and these the failings of his qualities. The 
excellences are sufficiently marked; a clear, 
scholarly vision, a tincture of philosophy, 
an ear for rhythm, a tendency to contem¬ 
plation. The failings correspond. They 
consist, I think, in a somewhat dogmatic, 
academic method, an inclination to inquire 
too curiously into the meaning of things, a 
want of appreciation for dramatic move¬ 
ment, and an undue affection for the calmer 
aspects of Tennyson’s muse. It may be 
well to run over the ground lightly with 
these considerations in view. 

Mr. Brooke, I have said, is too dogmatic. 
The fault is one of oratory, and Mr. Brooke, 
we all know, is gifted with unusual 
eloquence. The ready speaker acquires a 
knack of forcing his point home with too 
little consideration for the arguments which 
may be brought to bear against him. For 
the rough and ready methods of platform 
or pulpit oratory this habit is well enough ; 
but it is altogether at varianoe with the 
temperament of the critic. He must give 
reasons for his judgment; he must faoe the 
contrary opinion: the statement of the 
unsupported view is insufficient. But, after 
two very careful studies of Mr. Brooke’s 
volume from start to finish, I can find but 
one place in which he admits the chances of 
his own fallibility. “ Moreover, the criticism 
may be all wrong,” he says, of his reflections 
upon “Maud.” “ When we approach a great 
poet’s work our proper position is humility.” 
This is well said; out it is not the keynote 
of the book. Throughout the greater part 
of the criticism, there is a tendency to draw 
the conclusion first, and then to force the 
premises to illustrate that conclusion—a 
tendency which occasionally leads Mr. 
Brooke considerably astray. But let me 
take an instance or two. He observes that 
Tennyson has not succeeded conspicuously 
in bis attempts at portraying sensuous 
passion. So keen a student as Mr. Brooke 
ib presumably aware that Tennyson’s 
friends—FitzGerald among the number— 
and his publishers in particular were con- 
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tinually apprehensive of the insertion of 
anything of an erotic character among his 
work. Mr. Brooke must know of cancelled 
passages in “Tristram and Iseult” and 
elsewhere, which prove that Tennyson had 
more of Vivien’s fire in his muse than he 
deemed it prudent to manifest. But, setting 
corrected passages apart, it is surely an error 
in judgment—a pttitio principii —to assert 
that “ Fatima,” one of the most passionate 
poems in the language, is “ a great failure.” 
And what of the farewell of Launcelot and 
Guinevere ? Surely art needs no more fire 
than this. But Mr. Brooke has made his 
generalisation, and so the instances have to 
conform to it. Again, Mr. Brooke observes 
that Tennyson, as an artist, is always 
best in describing English scenery. This 
criticism no one will question; but to 
enforce it, to make the point at all hazards, 
Mr. Brooke speaks slightingly of the des¬ 
cription of Enoch’s tropic island, and of 
the varied and brilliant pictures of “ The 
Daisy.” To establish one’s argument in 
this fashion is, I submit, to be dogmatic, 
and to lose touch for the moment with the 
truly critical attitude. 

Mr. Brooke again, I think, is too care¬ 
ful to see the exact meaning and hidden 
import of every poem. A case in point is 
his treatment of “ The Princess.” Through¬ 
out his criticism of that poem, as it seems 
to me, he takes far too serious a view of 
what is confessedly a medley. And a single 
instance will suffice to show how this habit 
of attributing hidden meanings to Tennyson 
leads him into error. 

“ The Princess’s favourite study,” he says, 
“ is the natural sciences. . . . The holiday¬ 
makers of the prologue are taught by facts; 
electricity, steam, hydraulics go hand in hand 
with the rustic sports.” 

Mr. Brooke, in other words, wants to 
establish a parallel between the village 
fete of the prologue and the college-course 
of the story. But as a matter of fact, 
Tennyson was simply describing, in that 
opening scene, a festival at which he was 
present at Maidstone Park in the summer 
of 1844. And in all probability no one 
would have been more surprised than 
himself at the implication which his 
account of the festivities was made to 
bear. This kind of criticism is too 
ingenious: it overleaps itself, and falls 
upon the other side. 

And now to bring these remarks to a 
close. It seems to me that Mr. Brooke, in 
his admiration for the calm and speculative 
aspect of Tennyson’s muse, overlooks the 
dramatic power and the dramatic signifi¬ 
cance of other poems, and those by no 
means the least remarkable of the late 
Laureate’s contributions to literature. The 
dramas proper Mr. Brooke altogether 
neglects: or, to speak by the book, he 
dismisses them with a shrug of the shoulders. 
In this, I believe, he makes a mistake. It 
may he a question how far Mr. Brooke 
would have found the dramas of use in 
tracing Tennyson’s “relation to modem 
life ” ; though even here I think he might 
have found a study of them valuable. But 
it is surely indisputable that no study 
of the poet’s “ Art ” can afford to pass by 


with disdain a form of work to which he 
devoted himself continually and strenuously 
throughout the greater part of the last 
fifteen years of his life. The dramas, in 
the mere matter of literary labour, bulk so 
largely in the collected edition of Tennyson, 
that it is something perilously like affecta¬ 
tion to set them on one side in what claims 
to be a complete study of the work. But, 
be this as it may, Mr. Brooke has directed 
his attention towards the dramatic poems ; 
and it is in his attitude towards them that 
one may find a reason for his neglect of the 
stage-plays. Mr. Brooke’s cast of thought 
is mss akin to dramatic poetry, I think, 
than to any other. Once more we find the 
old heresy about “Maud.” Mr. Brooke, 
in common with so many of his predecessors, 
cannot leave the war-passages to their 
context, cannot regard them as the hysterical 
utterances of a weakly and overwrought 
brain, dramatically analysed: he must be 
finding some trace of Tennyson’s own per¬ 
sonality and individual view in the cry for 
bloodshed; and so he feels bound, even 
against his inclination, to raise the voioe of 
deprecation. But it was to avoid this very 
kind of criticism that Tennyson, in the later 
editions of “ Maud,” labelled it “ A Monp- 
drama ”: the sub-title was designed to 
indicate that the whole attitude of the hero 
of “ Maud ” was a piece of objective art, 
altogether alien to any view or doctrine of 
the author himself. This Mr. Brooke ap¬ 
preciates when he comes to deal with 
“ Locksley Hall Sixty Teams After ”; but 
even here he drops a word of regret. 
“ Many, like myself,” he says, “will dislike 
its view about man and the future of man.” 
As if a criticism of art had anything to do 
with a personal prejudice against the views 
of a character dramatically represented. 

“ Was it worth a poet’s while,” he adds, “ to 
flood the world with all this wailing music, to 
depress mankind who is depressed enough, to 
picture so much ill and so little good, to fall 
into commonplace realism, to seem to make the 
querulous hopelessness of the character he 
draws the measure of the future of mankind ? 
It was not worth a poet’s while; and I wish, in 
spite of the excellence of the work, that he had 
not taken the subject at all.” 

On the whole, I think these words from 
Mr. Brooke’s own volume exemplify, better 
than anything I could say by way of argu¬ 
ment, the limitations of his criticism when 
he oomes to apply it to dramatic poetry. 
To him ethics are so nearly related to art 
that he cannot separate the two sufficiently 
to discriminate between the vitally inartistic 
and the legitimately tragic in poetry. Gtoss 
realism, coarse photography, ignorant of a 
moral idea, is not only ethically but artisti¬ 
cally insupportable: the delicate, reticent, 
yet faithful analysis of Tennyson never 
transgresses the limits of discretion and 
taste. To confuse these issues is to do the 
poet an unintentional wrong; and this slight 
lack of the dramatic instinct is, to my mind, 
the one serious shortcoming in Mr. Brooke’s 
equipment. Lacking it, he has produced a 
conscientious and very valuable study of his 
poet; but, had he possessed it to the full, 
his book would have been still worthier. 
It might even have been final. 

Arthtjb Waugh. 


Count Cavour and Madam de Circourt. Some 
Unpublished Correspondence. Edited by 
Count Nigra. (Cassells.) 

The only fault to be found with these 
letters is that there are so few of them. 
They are admirable in themselves, and 
admirably translated by Mr. A. J. Butler ; 
while Count Nigra’s enthusiastic introduc¬ 
tion, with its pathetic reminiscenoe of his 
adored friend and master, is especially 
delightful reading now that enthusiasm 
is out of fashion. The volume consists 
partly of letters from Cavour to Madame 
de Circourt and her husband, and partly of 
letters from them to Count Nigra. Slight as 
they are, they add more than one vivifying 
touch to the portrait of the statesman who, 
more than Victor Emmanuel, more than 
Mazzini, more than Garibaldi, deserves to 
be remembered as the creator of Italy. 
Every reader of Nassau Senior’s Conversa¬ 
tions will remember the Salon in the Hue 
des Saussaies, and the charming hostess to 
whose chair there was “ a little lane known 
to the initiated,” who, on the eve of the 
Crimean war, correctly forecast the result of 
Louis Napoleon’s impertinent letter to the 
Czar. The Countess was a Russian, nie 
Anastasie Klustine, and she enjoyed the 
friendship of Cavour from 1836 down to 
his death. The privilege was also shared 
by her husband, Count Adolphe de 
Circourt, a member of one of the six noble 
families of Lorraine which alone survived 
the bloody deluge of the Revolution. He 
also is a principal interlocutor in the 
Conversations , a man of real knowledge, 
though lacking his wife’s brilliant in¬ 
tuition. But Legitimist and aristocrat 
as he was, he had a heart open to every 
generous impulse, he “ sophisticated no 
truth, allowed no fear.” As for his wife, 
Sainte Beuve’s judgment may be taken as 
final: 

“The special characteristic of Mme. de Cir- 
court’s Salon was that intellect gave, as one 
may say, rights of citizenship there. No pre¬ 
conceived opinion, no prejudice stood in the 
way of this lady, pious as she was and firm iu 
her beliefs, so soon as she perceived that she 
had to do with a sterling intellect and a man 
of talent. From whatever political shore one 
might come, on whatever philosophical dogma 
one might take one’s stand, one met with 
friendship and sympathy beside that sofa on 
which she had for years been imprisoned by 
cruel sufferings dissembled under a kindly and 
gracious charm with a social art that nothing 
could alter.” 

Such were the people with whom, in 1836, 
young Oavour of the Sardinian Engineers, 
struck up a warm friendship which lasted 
down to the fatal Thursday in June, 1861, 
when he died, leaving “two things yet to 
do, Venice and Rome.” Madame de 
Circourt survived her famous friend barely 
two years, and at her death bequeathed the 
precious legacy, as she called the letters, to 
Count Nigra. They have no great political 
importance, there is no startling revelation 
of character, no untying of historical knots. 
But one gets from them a better notion of 
Gavour’s frank affectionate nature, of his 
companionableness, of his easy sociability. 
In 1836, after a visit to England, he wrote : 

“ I knew that you were unwell and not strong, 
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and if I had thought that I could cheer or 
distract you I would have written you volumes. 
But how can one be lively or amusing when 
one is living in the middle of fogs and smoke, 
crushed under the weight of a heavy and 
ponderous intellectual atmosphere ? In England 
one may discuss, but never chat; how could I 
have gone into discussions and dissertations 
with an invalid P I preferred to deprive my¬ 
self of the pleasure of any intercourse with you 
rather than run the chance of boring you. 
People who are in pain are more sensitive to 
boredom, and I was afraid of adding to your 
suffering. 

“ I do not mean to say that England is not a 
country of immense intellectual resources. You 
can find there quite as many specialists and 
men of deep thought as anywhere else—perhaps 
more. Nowhere are certain branches of the 
moral sciences better cultivated, but there is 
one thing which you will seek there in vain ; I 
mean that admirable union of science and wit, 
of depth and of kindliness, of solidity and 
polish, which forms the charm of certain 
Parisian salons, a charm which one regrets all 
one’s life when one has once made trials of 
them.” 

Sometimes, too, the letters are funny, 
as that in which, in a spirit of unusual 
Philistinism, he reproaches Lamartine for 
his intimacy with Georges Sand! Then, 
the expulsion of the Jesuits was a burn¬ 
ing question in Piedmont, and Cavour 
strenuously endeavoured to convert Madame 
de Oircourt to his view. She proba¬ 
bly did not need much converting; for 
her husband (whose ideas she generally 
shared) regarded their educational influence 
as unfitting their pupils for public life, and 
heaped ridicule on bis own aristocratic 
friends, “ who do not believe in a God, but 
think it looks well to send their sons to a 
Jesuit ” : 

•‘I wish,” writes Cavour to the Countess, “I 
could take you for a moment into one of the 
colleges managed by the Jesuits in this country. 
They are less mischievous in France and 
Switzerland than with us. But why P Because 
in those countries which are not under their yoke 
they have to take precautions, to employ care 
in handling government and people. Being with 
us all-powerful, they can give free scope to 
their tendency and let the spirit of the Order 
develop itself. Woe to the country, woe to the 
class which shall entrust them with the educa¬ 
tion of its youth. The opinion that I express 
here is shared by the most distinguished among 
our clergy, and by the immense majority of 
sincere Catholics.” 

This was written in 1844, when Carlo Alberto 
was still saying that he lived between the 
daggers of the Carbonari and the chocolate 
of the Jesuits. It is natural, though regret¬ 
table, that in the most interesting years of 
all we have no letters—nothing m 1818 or 
1849, or in 1851, either before or after the 
coup d'etat. Yet in the whirl of the absorb¬ 
ing struggle, amid danger and distrust and 
difficulties innumerable, Cavour never for- 
ets the delightful intimacy of the Sue des 
aussaies: 

“ Political tempests,” he writes in 1857, “ make 
one feel more than ever the charm of intimacy 
with you, by the fireside, where one can forget 
one’s most weighty preoccupations and sur¬ 
render oneself to the delights of friendly and 
intelligent conversation.” 

The same letter is important as containing 
an unequivocal declaration that Piedmont 


had nailed the flag of Italian unity to the 
mast. 

“ Since Providence has ordained that Piedmont 
alone in Italy should be free and independent. 
Piedmont must use her freedom and inde¬ 
pendence to plead before Europe the cause of 
the unhappy peninsula. We shall not shrink 
back from this perilous task. The king and the 
country are determined to carry it out to the 
end. If I go down, you, I feel sure, will not 
cast me out, but will grant me an asylum amid 
the defeated men of distinction who cluster 
round you. Do not interpret this outburst as 
a sign that war is imminent. Nothing is 
further from my thoughts. Take it solely as a 
declaration that all my strength, all my life, 
are consecrated to one task only—the emancipa¬ 
tion of my country.” 

The Salons were dead against Cavour in 
1860; but those who win can afford to 
smile, and he felt that, though the upper 
classes were against Italy the French people 
were for her. “ I resign myself,” he says 
with grim humour, “ to seeing Italy saved 
in spite of the Parisian drawing-rooms.” 
Perhaps the most important political piece 
in the volume is Cavour’s last letter to 
de Oircourt, written in April, 1861, nine 
weeks before the writer’s death : 

“ JPhe Temporal Power,” he writes, “ is dead, 
no one can revive it. The Pope needs other 
guarantees than foreign bayonets. Liberty 
alone can give him these; and that liberty we 
are ready to grant him. Sincere Catholics 
must recognise that he will be the gainer by 
the change. Please make the disciples of 
Father Lacordaire and M. de Montalembert 
read my speeches; adding that in Italy we 
wish for nothing better than to throw all Con¬ 
cordats into the fire, to repeal Leopoldine, 
Tannuccian, and all similar laws, to condemn 
the Tabbronian doctrines : in one word, to put 
in practice the separation of Church and State. 

“ This plan will raise immense difficulties for 
us; but we accept them beforehand, convinced 
as we are that, once the antagonism which has 
existed for centuries between the Temporal 
Power and the national spirit is at an end, the 
Pope and the Cardinals will gradually come 
under the influence of the liberal principles 
which prevail in Italy.” 

Alas! events have not worked to the end 
hoped for by Oavour. Nowadays it is no 
longer true as it was thirty, perhaps, twenty 
years ago, that the nation draws inspiration 
from his thought, and, whenever its resolu¬ 
tion falters, has recourse, as to an oracle, to 
“ that lofty and steadfast mind which made 
itself obeyed by all kinds of selfishness 
because disinterested, and by all prejudice 
because it was enlightened.” 

Reginald Hughes. 


NEW NOVELS. 

In Varying Moods. By Beatrice Harraden. 
(Blackwoods.) 

“Independent Novel Seeies.” —Time and 
the Player. By Lewis Hainault. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Winifred Mount. By Richard Pryce. In 
2 vols. (Methuen.) 

Tom Sau/yer Abroad. By Mark Twain. 
(Ohatto & Windus.) 

“Autonym Libeaby.”— The Upper Berth. 
By F. Marion Orawiord. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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Thorough. By Mary A. M. Marks. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

The Mystery of Clement Dunraven. By Jean 
Middlemass. In 8 vols. (Digby, Long 
& Go.) 

“Tavistock Libbaby.” —Sir Joseph's Eeir. 
By Claude Bray. (Frederick Warns.) 

Our Alma. By Henry Goldsmith. (Son- 
nenschein.) 

A Dish of Matrimony. By Mme. Armand 
Caumont. (Elliot Stock.) 

Miss Habeaden’s new volume of stories 
shows a remarkable advance in her art 
since the publication of Ships that Pass in 
the Night. That earlier book was a little 
disappointing. The conception of it was 
full of promise, but it proved inadequate 
and inconclusive in the working out. The 
writer had not quite learned to measure 
her resources, or to produce the effect’she 
was aiming at with a sure and practised 
hand. But she has profited by experi¬ 
ence. I do not know when I have received 
more pleasure from a new story Gian 
that afforded me by “At the Green 
Dragon,” which makes up a third of In 
Varying Moods. It is singularly complete, 
within the limits assigned by art to the 
short tale. The character of Hieronymus, 
the historian, his relations with Joan, the 
farmer’s daughter, and her lover, the ex¬ 
ciseman, are treated with a freshness and a 
precision which makes all three very living 
figures in the memory. Hieronymus, in 
particular, is one of the most gracious and 
sympathetic people in modem fiction. His 
simplicity, his kindliness, his deep humanity, 
all are admirably and tenderly indicated, 
without a superfluous page or line. Miss 
Harraden has her eye on the problems of 
personality; and her main theme is the influ¬ 
ences of this elderly scholar, a little tired and 
full of the wisdom of life, upon a young 
and ardent girl with whom he is accidently 
brought into contact. The story abounds 
with both pathos and humour. Indeed, 
the possession of humour sets Miss Harra¬ 
den apart from the band of clever women, 
to whose bow and spear the English novel 
has of late become a captive. The Revolting 
Daughter has plenty of wit; but she is 
generally too much in a hurry, and too self- 
conscious and self-confident besides, to have 
much humour. To get that, you must 
suffer and fail and renounce a good deal, 
and learn to be tolerant and to take life 
leisurely and to expect very little of it, and 
a thousand other things which most people 
never attain to. But Miss Harraden has 
attained to them, and it is the better for her 
art. There are other good stories in the 
book, but there is nothing in them quite so 
good as Hieronymus. And one or two are 
rather thinner and less original than the 
rest. 

The name of Mr. Lewis Hainault, which 
appears on the title-page of Time and the 
Player, is new to us; Dut if this is his first 
novel, he is distinctly to be congratulated 
on it. It is a study in the ironies of life, 
intensely analytical, psychological: perhaps 
one should say pathological. PaulLefroy 
is a strong, self-reliant man, gifted with 
keen senses, and an ardour for the joys of 
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life. He is in haste to make money, in the 
City, and finds himself confronted with a 
possibility of bankruptcy. He braces him¬ 
self for an effort, knowing fully that any 
undue exertion will probably mean a 
collapse of brain. Always the dread of 
insanity, traumatic primarily but compli¬ 
cated by hereditary tendencies, has hung 
like a shadow over his life. He pulls 
through, in spite of mental agonies, and is 
struck down in the moment of his triumph. 
That is all the story; but the interest lies in 
the vigour, the picturesqueness, the relent- 
ness introspection, with which the details 
and phases of his purgatory are worked out. 
It is cruel, but only because it evidently 
represents a conviction in the writer’s mind 
that life is essentially cruel. Paul Lefroy 
has a pretty and childish wife, and the two 
are notable figures in Society. The tragedy 
is outlined against a background of the 
inanities and indecencies which make up 
modern London. Mr. Hainault’s style is in 
harmony with his somewhat morbid theme. 
It is fantastic, overwrought, and yet in its 
way powerful. It is full of the highly- 
developed colour-sense that is so character¬ 
istic of a deliquescent art. It is insistent 
upon draperies and costumes, upon the 
tints of glass and flowers and complexions. 
Sometimes Mr. Hainault treats his colour- 
effects as leit-motifs, a device which in one 
form or another he often uses, not however 
without awkwardness: Lefroy’s trick of 
twisting his neck in moments of emotion be¬ 
comes annoying. There is a weakness in the 
dialogue; the characters talk irrelevantly in 
enigmatic phrases, to which you have to 
divine, or fail to divine, the key. It is like 
listening to a conversation in an actual 
drawing-room, and art is not an actual 
drawing-room. There are defects of taste, 
too; Rhoda Mushbrook should have been 
Paul’s cousin, not his aunt. But when all 
is said, Time and the Player is a striking and 
interesting novelty in fiction. It is not 
much use prophesying a new writer’s career 
until you see his second book, but I shall 
be glad to see Mr. Hainault’s. 

Mr. Richard Pryce’s new novel is quite 
readable froth. Agatha Twine, Elsie Lut- 
trell, and Winifred Mount, three school- 
companions at Proseville, are all drawn into 
the great world of London, and all fall 
more or less in love with Agatha’s cousin, 
Percy Twine, of White Acton. In the end, 
Agatha is cured by a fever, Elsie is consoled 
by an alternative, and the choice falls upon 
Winifred. The situation makes one hate 
Percy, and think him an unmitigated prig; 
but perhaps that was inevitable. The some¬ 
what thin idea is eked out by a mystery 
concerning Winifred’s birth and childhood. 
She is brought up at school, and does not 
see her father until she is seventeen. Her 
mother is dead, and her father dies also 
before he has revealed the seoret. It is 
solved by a sudden flash of reminiscence in 
the ultimate chapter. All this part is 
rather ingeniously worked out. Moreover, 
Mr. Pryoe has a gift of brisk, neat dialogue, 
and a light touch on the superficialities of 
character. The prim' Agatha and the 
vivacious up-to-date Elsie are a good con¬ 
trast. Agatha’s match-making mamma, 
with her incapacity to understand the 


nature of a “ Limerick," and her iterated 
“ my daughter, Percy, if you know what I 
mean," is also good. The end of the book 
is hardly up to the level of the beginning. 
The crispness of the style flags, and the 
story becomes somewhat wearisome. Mr. 
Fryce is capable, here and there, of laying 
himself open to a charge of vulgarity. 

It is more decent to parody Jules Verne 
than Sir Thomas Malory, and Mark Twain 
may therefore be deemed to have returned 
in his latest flight of humour to the limits 
of legitimate burlesque. We are introduced 
once more to Tom Sawyer, Huck Finn, and 
the invaluable nigger, Tim. These heroes 
obtain possession of a balloon, with a patent 
steering apparatus and a minimum pace of 
one hundred miles an hour. In this they 
cross the Atlantic, are driven by contrary 
winds to the middle of the Sahara, traverse 
Egypt, and finally come to anchor on 
“Mount Sinai, where the Ark was.” On 
their way they fall in with oases, dust- 
storms, mirages, caravans, and other familiar 
marvels of African travel, and have a 
narrow escape from a somewhat improbable 
congregation of lions and tigers. The point 
of the jest appears to lie: firstly, in the shifts 
and expedients of the ingenious Tom Sawyer, 
who is certainly never at a loss for any emer¬ 
gency, and is able to point out to his com¬ 
panions the nuns of Joseph’s granary, and 
the treasure hill of the Dervish and the 
Camel-driver in the Arabian Nights', and, 
secondly, in the attempt to express ele¬ 
mentary scientific and geographical facts 
in terms of Yankee slang and Yankee logic. 
There are perpetual discussions, in which 
Tom Sawyer’s fragments of book-learning 
are pitted against the ignorance and dialectic 
smartness of Huck Finn and the nigger, 
and, of course, invariably get the worst of 
it. The chief fault of the book is that it 
does not strike one as particularly funny, 
which is perhaps a considerable defect in 
what is professedly a work of humour. It 
is a good thing, as someone once said, for a 
comic paper to have some jokes in it. 

The Autonym Library, one gathers, is to 
be more popular and less experimental than 
its forerunner, the Pseudonym. It is to 
draw upon established reputations, rather 
than fish for undeveloped talent. The 
volumes are of the same convenient size, 
shape, and price, but the cover is of a more 
comely tint. The print is clean, and you do 
not have to cut the pages in all sorts of un¬ 
expected places. In fact, you do not have 
to cut them at all, which is perhaps best for 
a railway j oumey. The first number consists, 
appropriately enough, of a contribution 
from the facile and distinguished pen of 
Mr. Marion Crawford. It takes the shape 
of two ghost stories. They are slight 
enough, but well told and with a proper 
feeling for the supernatural in atmosphere. 
The ghost of fiction is apt to be a little thin, 
intellectually as well as materially, but the 
nautical one in “The Upper Berth” is at 
least co mpa ratively convincing. That in 
“ By the Waters of Paradise ” is more con¬ 
ventional, and it has the additional dis¬ 
advantage of being explained. Explicable 
ghosts should perhaps be left to the Society 1 
for the Promotion of Psychical Research . 1 


They have passed from the sphere of 
imagination into that of science; and 
science is welcome to them. Both stories 
are told with Mr. Crawford’s accustomed 
ease of style. 

A brother reviewer is advertised as being 
of opinion that Thorough is “ a remarkable 
book"; we regret that to us it appears 
only remarkably dull. With immense and 
pathetic industry the writer has told, once 
again, the sufferings of Ireland from the 
days of Strafford to those of Cromwell. 
Nominally, the narrative centres around the 
affairs of a group of Galway friends and 
relatives: in effect, the thin thread of story 
is buried beneath a bewildering mountain 
of names and allusions, which only an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with the annals of the 
eriod could render intelligible. Mrs. Marks 
as evidently got up these annals with the 
utmost care, and has been at the pains to 
overload her already thick volumes with a 
paraphernalia of pieces justificatives, in the 
form of elaborate quotations from Irish 
letters and Irish pamphlets. Unfortunately 
we are not all specialists in Irish history, 
and I imagine that those who are would 
perfer to take it neat, and not disguised as 
a long-winded and inconsequent romance. 
There are really only two ways of writing 
an historical novel: one is to oonceive your 
characters in the usual way by the aid of 
imagination, and to put in your history in 
the background, for the sake of local 
colouring; the other is to take boldly a 
hero of the past, a Sidney or a Hampden, 
and, with the aid of the same imagination, 
attempt to reconstruct the living man from 
all available sources, to breathe life into 
the dry bones of biography. But in either 
case you are not absolved from the 
necessity of having some leading figure 
or group of figures in the forefront of 
your canvas, to whom the reader’s interest 
may attach itself. This is a somewhat 
elementary rule of composition, but Mrs. 
Marks does not appear to have grasped it. 
She would have done better to nave cast 
the result of her considerable researches 
into tiie form of a deliberate historical 
treatise. No one would have read it, of 
course; but then we do not think that any¬ 
body is likely to read this novel—at least, 
not all of it. 

The Mystery of Clement Dunraven is of a 
familiar—one may hope, obsolescent—type. 
The plot revels in crimes which are common¬ 
place in fiction and impossible out of it. 
The hero commits bigamy to win an in¬ 
heritance, murders the black-visaged cousin 
and rival who shows him the documentary 
evidence of his guilt, and winds up by 
letting suspicion fall on an innocent man, 
who is in this case his first father-in-law. 
A series of extraordinary circumstances, 
which includes both apoplexy and paralysis, 
intervenes to protect him from the conse¬ 
quences of such a career, and he is left to 
the quite inadequate punishment of remorse. 
The authoress is careful to explain that Sir 
Clement Dunraven—he is a baronet, of 
course—had not a naturally bad heart: he 
sinned from weakness and reoklessness 
merely. It is an excuse which may servo 
for murder, but certainly cannot be held to 
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extenuate the writing of this novel. There 
is no graeiousness of style, no play of effec¬ 
tive dialogue, no insight into character, 
absolutely nothing to counterbalance the 
feebleness of the plot. It is not even, so 
far as we can see, ethically sound. It is 
simply a weary wilderness in three volumes. 

It appears from Mr. Claude Bray’s title- 
page that he has already published several 
novels, which I have not had the good for¬ 
tune to meet with. Presumably, therefore, 
there is a public to whom the ineptitudes 
of Sir Joseph's Heir will be welcome. It is 
the story of a girl who consented, under 
pecuniary pressure, to marry a man 
a few hours after she had first met 
him. This she did, by the way, at a 
quarter to five in the afternoon. In 
the hands of Mr. Stevenson or of Mr. John 
Davidson, the whimsical theme might have 
had its possibilities; in the hands of Mr. 
Claude Bray, it has only its impossibilities. 
The heroine vibrates between sentimen¬ 
tality and sordidness; her virtues are 
rewarded at the end of the book with 
wedded happiness. The following extract 
will adequately illustrate Mr. Claude Bray’s 
style and Mr. Claude Bray’s power of 
philosophical reflection: “ Woman’s mission 
in life before and after marriage (when 
some of them forget it) is to look her best. 
If she does not, depend upon it her actions 
are upon a par.” 

Since the days of Henry Kingsley the 
output of novels with a scene laid in 
Australia has been sufficient to furnish a 
small library by itself. It is a considerable 
continent, but the local colouring does not 
appear to vary to any appreciable extent. 
The gold-digger, with his pick-axe and 
“ billy,” the laughing jackass, the gum 
tree, and the wattle bush: they are all 
familiar and monotonous features in the 
landscape. Nor is the colonist with a 
chequered past and an ultimate baronetcy 
quite a fresh element among the dramatis per¬ 
sonae. These old friends are trotted out once 
again in Our Alma, which, in other respects, 
is a well-meant, unexciting story enough. 

A Dish of Matrimony is a tawdry and 
vulgar plat. The writing, the taste, and 
the ideas are on the level of the novelettes 
in a shop-girl’s newspaper. One of the 
characters pays a morning call, wearing 
on her head “ a nondescript arrangement, 
something between a hat, a bonnet, and a 
sortie-de-bal. On her feet she wore white 
satin boots with pink rosettes.” Auother 
is described as ‘‘a provoking combination 
of female loveliness.” There is “ a restless 
light flitting like an ignis fattens about her 
mischievous little mouth, and underneath 
her long raven eyelashes.” She has a 
largo circle of unpleasant young men, who 
call her Ollie. The plot is the old story of 
the idle and industrious apprentice, varied 
by unromantic elopements and silly adul¬ 
teries. Some of the personages are merely 
insipid,others are disgusting. Their manners 
and conversation are such as could never 
have existed, whether among clerks in a 
London suburb or anywhere else. This is 
the kind of trash which fills the libraries 
where Esther Waters is taboo. 

£. K. Chambers. 


SOME CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

Latin Prose Versions. Contributed by various 
scholars. Edited by Prof. G. G. Ramsay. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) If Prof. Ramsay 
has caused some searchings of the heart to 
schoolboys by his two volumes on Latin Prose 
Composition, those of them who may be fortu¬ 
nate enough to receive this book as a prize will 
assuredly grant that he now makes ample 
atonement. Such is the first thought that 
must occur to the reviewer, when he dreams 
that thirty years of his life arc rolled back, and 
he stands once more, on speeoh day, in the 
presence of the Doctor. Here we have univer¬ 
sity professors and public schoolmasters com¬ 
bining to set forth a standard of that most 
difficult art, which still remains the crown and 
test of classical education as understood in this 
country. Latin verse may perhaps yield a 
keener pleasure, from the feeling of obstacles 
overcome and memories recalled; but no one 
entitled to an opinion on the matter will doubt 
that Latin prose represents the higher accom¬ 
plishment. The one, after all, is a tour de force; 
the other implies a mastery over the genius of 
two very different languages. Would that all 
our so-called translators from Frenoh or 
German had been put through the mill! As 
we certainly do not intend to lay hands on our 
father Parmenides, we must be content with a 
few comments on the list of contributors. Of 
a former generation, we notice the honoured 
names of Shilleto and Conington and—scarcely 
less eminent than they in this genre —Evans, of 
Rugby and Durham. Among professors, it is 
interesting to find the Sootch universities so 
well represented. The English Church can 
show an archbishop and a dean—both once 
headmasters of the same institution, which the 
general public would not readily associate with 
the teaching of Latin. Winchester seems still 
to hold its own among the great schools. After 
so much translation from English, it was a 
happy thought of the editor to add some of the 
original Latin epistles addressed to Trinity 
College, Dublin, on the occasion of the ter¬ 
centenary two years ago. Finally, the Clarendon 
Press has lavished upon the book such luxury 
of paper, print, and binding, that our faded 
schoolprizes will not disdain to admit this new 
arrival to their company. 

Advanced Manual of Latin Prose Composition. 
By B. D. Turner. (Rivington, Percival & 
Co.). Tne theory that, in classical education, 
whatever may be useless, Latin prose is 
supremely valuable, dies hard, or, rather, may 
be said to be in rude health. There is no doubt 
that ‘ 1 to know thoroughly ” the logical depend¬ 
ence of one member of a sentence upon the 
rest ” (p. i.) does imply a good deal. Our 
doubt has always been, not as to the value of 
this knowledge, but as to the necessity of ac¬ 
quiring it thorough Latin prose. However, 
Mr. Turner, as befits an author, is a believer in 
his subject; and he considers his treatment of 
it to be original in arrangement only—that is 
to say, he has combined with “ the principal 
rules of the compound sentence and a summary 
of the characteristics of Latin style, a larger 
number than is usual in snch compilations of 
extracts for translation.” (Faults of order or of 
punctuation, we may remark, make the above 
a very bad model of an English prose sentence.) 
We agree that there is a good deal to be stud for 
having your necessary syntax (pp. i.-47) and 
notes on style (pp. 48-124) in the same volume 
as your selections (pp. 125-394); in that way a 
good deal of cross-reference is facilitated. In 
the “ Notes on Style,” those (pp. 94-100) on 
similes and metaphors seem very useful; also 
those on pronouns (pp. 114-20). In the exer¬ 
cises, Mr. Turner has wisely endeavoured to 
avoid the stock pieces of other collections. 
It is impossible to do this wholly; certainly, 


the passage from Pope on p. 387, or the 
greater part of it, is found in Foliorum 
Centuriae; so is that from Berkeley on 
pp. 381-2. 

Parallel Verse Extracts for Translation into 
English and Latin. By J. E. Nixon and 
E. H. C. Smith. (Macmillans.) In this book 
two distinguished Cambridge scholars make 
one more attempt to rationalise the practice of 
Latin verse in the higher education. To them 
poela nascitur non jit is “ about as fallacious as 
most proverbs the art of verse writing needs 
only ‘' a fair amount of sympathetic taste and 
ability, with a great deal of hard work, 
patience, and concentration of thought." 
Precisely—and because it requires “ only ’’ this, 
it altogether transcends the abilities and 
opportunities of many of those who used to be 
put through it as an essential drill. •' A fair 
amount of sympathetic taste ” is the last thing 
which can be taken for granted. On the other 
hand, we do not doubt in the least that the 
view of Latin verse as merely an elegant but 
useless accomplishment is absurd. By it can 
be acquired “an aocurate discrimination of 
thoughts, and a sound appreciation of English 
as well as of Latin poetry and this is much, 
provided we can dear our minds of superstition 
m this matter, and avoid oonf using the tool with 
the result. The “ general remarks," extending 
over more than seventy pages, somewhat 
dosdy printed, are, we think, rather dis- 
couragingly full: it will be hard to get the 
beginner to tackle them, but they are 
extremely suggestive to more advanced scholars. 
The pages (lxi-lxvi) on Elision are very hdpful, 
and much needed in days when learning by 
heart is less in fashion than of old. The 

S rallel verse extracts divided into sections for 
Elegiacs, (ii) Lyrics, (iii) Hexameters, are 
both full in number and ingeniously adjusted : 
such a parallel, e.g., as that on pp. 26 and 27 
between Ovid and Shakspere shows great 
judgment; that on pp. 80-1, between Horace 
and Dryden, really represents a loose trans¬ 
lation, by the latter, of the former. We doubt 
the wisdom of insertions like this, though (see 
p. vi.) they appear to be intentional. 

Classic Moods: Latin, Greek, and English. 
by Gavin Hamilton. Second Edition. (Edin¬ 
burgh : Oliver & Boyd). “ Like all great dis¬ 
coveries, Mr. Hamilton’s is a simple one.” 
What is his disoovery f That the subjunctive 
is “ the messenger and minister of necessity ” ; 
it is definite, absolute, direct, and makes other 
moods vassals; it is the dictator mood; it is 
used to express scientific and moral truths, and 
to emphasise important and novel information; 
and it plays the part of an extra imperative, 
extra indicative, and extra infinitive. But, in 
order to prove that the subjunotive has a 
“ stately, imperial style,” our author is reduced 
to such shifts as the distinction between iubeo 
and impero (p. 29), the explanation of quod 
iuventutem corrumperct (p. 40), the nonsense 
about rich gourmands (p. 44), and about ut 
dicam (p. 47), and—worst of all—the analysis of 
exceptions on p. 55. Where the subjunctive 
marks “ constituting peculiarity ” on p. 58, the 
distinction between the one clause and the 
other is purely arbitrary so far as “ constituting 
peculiarity” ; and in all the cases the indicative 
might just as well be quoted as the important 
and emphatio part. Perhaps the height of 
absurdity is reached on p. 70, where we are 
told that the subjunctive is the mood of 
physicians and (p. 72) of madmen. Since we 
began with the “imperial style,” to fall to 
madmen is rather a disgrace, especially when 
(on p. 74) it “ marks divine power.” As for 
the appendix on p. 93, it may be valuable 
against Kiihner: the analysis of ot uh (on p. 93} 
is a vague statement of what is more clearly 
; explained by Prof. Goodwin. On the whole, 
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it is an excellent thing to stir in the stagnant 
waters of the subjunctive. No doubt gram¬ 
marians have laid down many rules which are 
exploded. This book is an honest attempt to 

S 've a consistent theory of the subjunctive, 
ough we confess to some surprise that so 
many distinguished scholars have treated it 
with so much verbal deference. This, however, 
gives no excuse for such attacks on those who 
have disagreed with the author, as that in the 
note to p. xvi.—a pieoe of ill temper and 
imputation which should never have been 
penned. The book may have done some good 
if it encourages people to search into the dark 
places of the subjunctive, even though they do 
not agree with Ur. Hamilton’s conclusions. 

The Firtt Four Book* of Xenophon's Anabasis 
Edited by W. W. Goodwin and J. W. White, 
Revised edition. (Boston: Ginn.) Goodwin’s 
Cheek Grammar and Lewis’s Latin Dictionary 
have already been welcomed in this country as 
standard educational works. We venture to 
predict an equally wide acceptance for this 
edition of the Anabasis, whioh, in its present 
revised form, represents the joint learning and 
experience of the two professors of Greek at 
Harvard. The plan of the book, equally with 
its execution, seems to us admirably adapted to 
the needs and tastes of the beginner. First, 
we have an introduction, dealing in consider¬ 
able detail with military matters, such as all 
boys will feel an interest in. Then follows the 
text, printed in bold type, which reminds us of 
an old- fashioned fount, used sometimes by the 
Clarenden Press. This is followed by the notes, 
which are comparatively brief, being confined 
mainly to grammatical matters, and even these 
being condensed by references. Next comes 
what we regard as the most important part of 
the work—an “ illustrated dictionary,” abound¬ 
ing in details, and extending to nearly 250 
pages. Finally, in a sort of etymological 
appendix, we have “groups of related words," 
classified under roots in alphabetical order. 
Whether we regard the quantity of informa¬ 
tion, or the attractive form in winch it is repre¬ 
sented, we are not aware of any Greek Reader 
that possesses so many merits as this. In 
England, elementary texts are too often pro¬ 
duced by the junior masters, who have to learn 
how to teach as they go along. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. Smith, Eldke & Co. will publish 
immediately a History of the Tower Bridge, by 
Mr. Charles Welch, Librarian to the Corpora¬ 
tion. The work will also contain an acoount of 
other bridges over the Thames, based upon the 
reoords of the Bridge House Estates Com¬ 
mittee; a description of the Tower Bridge, 
by Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, O.B.; and an intro¬ 
duction by Canon Benham. It will be 
abundantly illustrated. 

Messes. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
issue in the course of the next few weeks a new 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary for the use of students, 
by Dr. Clark Hall. The work is mainly based 
on the glossaries accompanying Anglo-Saxon 
Texts, Readers, &c., which have appeared in 
England, America, and Germany, during the 
last ten or fifteen years; and it has been in the 
press for a considerable time. It will form a 
small quarto, with three columns to the page. 

The Lutetian Society will issue this month 
the first of their English translations of the 
Rougon-Macquart series. These works are 
being produoed under the direct auspices of 
M. Emile Zola ; and the first will be L’Assom- 
moir, which has been translated into English 
by Mr. Arthur Symons. The set will comprise 
twelve volumes m all, in an edition de luxe 
limited to three hundred copies on hand-made 


paper, and will be issued to subscribers only. 
Information can be obtained from M. John ae 
Mattos, 99, Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 

An announcement that Mr. Frederick Wed' 
more has prepared for publication another little 
book of short stories, or “ imaginative pieces," 
as he is wont to call them, is, we understand, 
at least premature, though doubtless Pastorals 
of France and the more recent Denunciations 
will sooner or later be followed by a third 
volume. 

The latest of Utopias is described by Mr. 
Henry Lazarus in a volume entitled The 
Revolution of the Twentieth Century, shortly to 
be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. The 
book contains the details of a brand new con¬ 
stitution, as well as an indiotment of the old. 
The evolution of the Salvationists into a grande 
armie forms a prominent feature in the soheme 

The series of dialogues by A[nthony] H[ope] 
which have been appearing on Saturdays in 
the Westminster Gazette, will be republished 
immediately in book form by Messrs. Simplon, 
Marshall & Co., under the title of “ The Dolly 
Dialogues,” with illustrations by Mr. Arthur 
Rackham, who has also designed a special cover 
for the volume. 

Me. David Outhbeetson, of the Edinburgh 
University Library, has in the press a volume 
entitled, The Auld Kirk Minister, a series of 
stories illustrating the relations which existed 
between pastor and people in a rural district in 
Scotland. Messrs. J. & R. Parlane, of Paisley, 
are the publishers. 

Two works dealing with Foreign Missions 
will be issued shortly by Mr. H. R. Allenson : 
Dr. Robert Kerr’s Pioneering in Morocco, which 
contains much information about the influence of 
the Medical Mission in opening the way for the 
introduction of the Gospel into Morocco ; and 
a life of the late Bishop Hill, of the C. M. S. 
West African Mission, whose death and that of 
his wife occurred recently at Lagos, just as 
they had entered on their work. 

The Punjab Text-book Committee have 
obtained permission to translate into Urdu 
The Story of the Life of the Prince Consort, by 
the Rev. Dr. W. W. Tulloch. The book is 
published in this country by Messrs. James 
Nisbet & Co. 

Mb. Elliot Stock announces the re-issue 
in a cheap form of Notes for Boys (and their 
Fathers ) on Minds, Morals, and Manners, a 
book which has had considerable popularity at 
a higher price. 

Messes. Digby, Long & Co. will issue 
shortly a cheap edition (being the seventh) o* 
The Author's Manual, by Mr. Percy Russelb 
with a new preface. 

Mb. Richabd Le Gallienne’s recent volume 


of Prose Fancies has already reached a second 
edition. 

The first number of the New Science Review, 
the Anglo-American Quarterly, will be pub¬ 
lished in this country on Monday next, at 26, 
Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 

A marble bust of Keats, executed by Miss 
Anne Whitney, of Boston, and presented by 
about one hundred American admirers of the 
poet, will be unveiled in Hampstead Church 
on Monday next, at 4 p.m. It is hoped that 
Mr. Bret Harte will represent the American 
donors on the occasion; while the memorial 
will be received on behalf of English men of 
letters by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

During the first three days of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling 
literary and historical documents from differ¬ 
ent collections. First comes the collection of 
the late Lewis Wingfield, which includes a 
number of letters addressed to Castlereagh, 


among them one from the Duke of Portland 
relating to the Union. Another interesting 
collection is that of Mrs. Jameson, which 
includes two pages of Part II. of “Faust” 
(presented to her by Ottilie von Goethe), and 
several autograph poems of Charles Lamb. 
Among the miscellaneous lots, we may 
specially mention: a holograph letter from 
Oliver Cromwell to his son Richard, which 
seems to have continued in the possession of 
the family down to the present time; a long 
letter from Marlborough to the Duke of 
Somerset, whioh appears to be better written 
than usual; four folio volumes of correspond¬ 
ence relating to the affairs of the Nabob of 
Aroot, which should certainly be acquired by 
the India Office; a series of letters of Brown¬ 
ing and his wife, in one of which he refers to 
the liberal terms offered to her by American 
publishers; and a number of documents 
relating to Bonaparte and Nelson. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The University Court of Glasgow has appointed 
Prof. Henry Jones, of St. Andrews, to the 
chair of moral philosophy, vacant through Dr. 
Edward Caird’s removal to Oxford; and Mr. 
Richard Lodge, of Brasenose College, to the 
newly founded chair of history. 

Among the printed books purchased for 
the Bodleian during the past year were the 
following curiosities. Two hom-books of the 
time of Charles II., with a thistle stamped on 
the back of each, and therefore evidently 
printed in Scotland; together with a thick 
“battledore" of the horn-book shape, temp. 
George III. And a collection of 469 Icelandic 
grafskriptir (funeral broadsheets, generally 
containing brief particulars relating to the 
deceased, with appropriate poetry), ranging 
from 1823 to 1892. This collection was sent 
from Iceland, with a co nsignm ent of ponies, 
to a Glasgow merohant, who offered it to the 
Bodleian: it may be doubted whether any 
equally extensive collection is to be found out 
of Iceland. We may also mention The Day of 
the Purple Falcon (1847), a metrical romance 
privately printed from the original MS. in the 
possession of the Hon. Robert Curzon: it was 
really written by Bishop Heber and Mr. 
Curzon. In the annual report of the curators 
of the Bodleian Library, in connexion with 
the death of Prof. Jowett (who had been a 
curator for thirty-eight years), it is reoorded 
that the gift of the Shelley collection had been 
offered through him ; and that his last visit to 
the library was made on June 13, 1893, when 
Lady Shelley, aooompanied by him, presented 
the collection. 


The following were the chief purchases made 
last year for the University library at Cam¬ 
bridge out of the Rustat Fund, which now 
yields an income of only £163 :— 

Manuscripts: — Terentius, XV cent., on 
vellum (Northern); Beda, Homiliae super 
Lucarn, xii cent.; Vitae Godwali, &o., xiii 
cent.; Statute, Forma brevium, &c., early xiv 
cent.; Visio lamentabilis, xv cent., on vellum; 
Poems in Irish, XV and xvi cent., on vellum; 
Keating’s History of Ireland (in Irish), xvm 
cent.; Entries of Coroner’s InquestB, Fines, 
&c., in Ireland, xvi cent.; Bokenham (Joseph), 
Dictionary of Arms; Valuations, Incumbents, 
&o., of Norfolk Benefioes, xvn cent.; Fitch 
(W. 8.), Collections towards a History of Cop- 
dock, 1845; Cotton (Iz.), Groundes, Rules, &o., 
of Starr Chamber; [Hudson, Will.], Treatise of 
the Court of Star Chamber. 

Printed Books:—J. de Theramo. Belial zu 
teutsch. Woodcuts. F°. (Types of H. 
Eggestein, Strasburg, ab. 1477)—This edition 
seems not to have been described : the outs 
are those that occur afterwards in H. 
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Knoblochtzer’s editions ; G. de Monte 
Rocherii, Manipulus Curatorum (Hain *8157), 
F°., and Bollanus de conceptions B. V. Mariae, 
Hain *3436, F°. (R printer, Strasbarg)—in one 
volume, from the library of Dr. Klosa; 
Aristoteles Oeconomica, &c. (Hain *1776), 4°., 
A. ther Hoernen, Cologne; three books printed 
by Ulr. Zell, Cologne, ab. 1470, 4 3 ., m one 
volume; Albertus de adherendo deo, 3?°. (J. 
Zainer, Ulm, about 1472); Vocabularius 
utriusque juris (C. A. *1750), F°. (J. de 
Westplialia, ab. 1480); Quattuor Novissima, 4"., 
R. Paffroed, Deventer, 1494; Papiae, F 0 ., 
Venice, 1486; Speculum aureum animae 
peccatricis, 4°., A. Cayllaut, Paris; Bartholo- 
maeue deproprietatibus rerum, F°.,Lugd., 1482 ; 
Lydgate’s Temple of Olas, 4*. (W. de Worde, ab. 
1495—1500); Proclamation of Pardons on the 
Accession of Henry VIII., Broadsheet; The 
Byrth and Lyfe of Antechryst, 4°., W. de 
Worde (ab. 1520)—this book does not seem to 
be known to bibliographers. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for July opens with a valuable 
critico-exegetical article by Dr. Gifford on the 
points in dispute between Prof. Ramsay and Mr. 
Chase in connexion with the use of the term 
Galatia. We can only mention that Dr. 
Gifford has no doubt that yV *pvytav *al 
raAanitV (Acts xvi. 6) could, in other 

contexts, be applied either to Northern or 
to Southern Galatia, but that in its present 
context it can only mean the borderland 
of Phrygia and Galatia, north of Antioch, 
through which the travellers passed, after 
“having been forbidden to preach the Word 
in Asia.” Mr. Kidd, author of “ Social Evolu¬ 
tion,” gives a critique of Prof. Drummond’s 
“Ascent of Man,” which confirms us in the 
belief that even thinkers who differ so widely 
as Prof. Drummond and Mr. Kidd may 
criticise each other with friendliness and the 
strongest endeavour to be fair. The other 
articles are by Prof. Dods and Prof. A. B. Bruce 
(both in continuation of previous artioles), 
Mr. J. Watson, and Mr. T. H. Darlow. Prof. 
Dods also contributes a genially written survey 
of new literature on the Bible. 


THE F0UNTA1NE SALE. 

The Fountains Sale, at Christie's, on July 6, 
was one of the most noteworthy of recent 
years. Apart from the articles of virtu, which 
were numerous and of great value, there were 
nine books of remarkable character, each one 
of whioh excited the cupidity of the crowd of 
collectors assembled in the sale-room. 

Eight of them were MSS. of singular interest. 
The one printed volume (No. 137) was a 
Prayer-book ( Psalmes or Prayers taken out of 
Holy Scripture, with a Litanie, Thomas Ber- 
thelet, 1544), impressed upon vellum, which 
had belonged to Henry VIII., his daughter 
Mary, and the Dowager Queen Catherine Parr, 
in succession. The royal arms were emblazoned 
on the reverse of the title-page; and the book 
contained inscriptions by the King, one of them 
being addressed to “ Myne own good doughter ” 
on the occasion of his presenting it to the Lady 
Mary. The princess bestowed it on Catherine 
Parr, in an inscription, which is signed “ Your 
mOste humble Doughter and seruant Marye.” 
Thore are a couple of inscriptions in Latin 
by “ Catherine Regina K.,” and one by 
“ T. Seymour,” the admiral whom she married 
after the king’s death. Another inscription, 
“I will yf you will,” appears to be in 
Edward VI.’s handwriting, and was probably 
an answer to his sister’s suggestion that the 
book should be presented to the Queen. The 
little volume realised £640 10s. (Quaritch). 


Of the eight MSS., one was a beautiful Latin 
Gospel, written and illuminated in Carolingian 
style about the end of the ninth century. It 
was described (No. 138) as having been written 
late in the tenth century for Otto III. by an 
Italian monk at St. Gall; but the book is 
probably a hundred years older, and Burgun¬ 
dian in its origin: it brought £570 (Quaritch). 
A charming Italian MS. (No. 139, Officium 
B.V.M.), written for the Duchess of Uibino 
about 1510, was described as from the hand of 
Giulio Clovio—a traditional attribution which 
had been accepted by Waagen, but for which 
there was really no ground: it realised £450 
(Yates Thompson). A third MS. (No. 140), in 
which the interest of historical ownership was 
combined with a flawless beauty of execution, 
was a little Latin Bible of the early part of the 
fourteenth oentury. Although it was only the 
first volume out of two, the second being 
preserved in the Bibliothcque Nationals, its 
description as the Bible of Philip the Fair, and 
the marks of ownership by the Duo de Berry 
about 1390, rendered it an object of strong 
competition: it fetched £610 (Quaritch), and 
wi’l probably rejoin its other half in the 
Bibliothcque Nationals. Another MS. (No. 143) 
of great artistic value was a Book of Hours 
(incomplete) of English execution, written 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century 
for some lady of the Clifford family who had 
married a Grandison; the illuminations were 
peculiarly interesting as examples of English 
art of a very fine style: the book brought 
£410 (Quaritch). It was instantly purchased 
by Mr. William Morris, who carried it away 
under his arm from the sale-room. Another 
MS. (No. 144), less interesting as a work of 
miniature art than as a book of historical 
ownership, was a Book of Hours in Latin, of 
French execution, which had belonged to Mar¬ 
garet Countess of Richmond, the mother of 
Henry VII., and bore an inscription by her of 
presentation to Lady Shyrley, signed “ Mar¬ 
garet Modyr to the Kynge it fetched £350 
(Alsted). A Book of Hours (No. 145), written 
probably at Bourges at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, was also an illuminated work 
of great beauty; it bore marks of having 
belonged to Vittoria Faraese, Duchess of 
Urbino (about 1550) : it realised £300 
(Quaritch). No. 141 was a French Horae, not 
very fine, but prettily illuminated (£150). 
No. 142 was a similar book, very splendid in 
decoration (£180). 


KnAt.iL ed-Daiiiey. Zoubd&t K&dif el-Mamalik. Tableau 
politique et administrate de l’Egypte, de la 8yrle et du 
Hidjazar sous la domination dee Sultans Mamlouke da 
xrilo au XV« 8iMe. Teats arabe p. p. Paul Bavaiase. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


namub; hamillies ; menin: obiginal 

LETTEBS. 

Oxford: June 25, 1891. 

The following letters have been tran¬ 
scribed, without punctilious accuracy, from 
the originals in the Rawlinson collection in 
the Bodleian Library. They are all of some 
interest, as containing the accounts of persons 
actually present at the battle and the sieges to 
which they relate. The narrative of the battle 
of Ramillies and the events which followed 
seems to contain some new details ; and it may 
be compared with that in the Compendious 
Journal of John Millner. 

C. E. Doble. 
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I. (mss. bawl. c. 421, pol. 200). 

“ Dbak 8 ik,— 

“This comes to you from our Camp at Namur, 
where wee came about some twelve dayes agoe, 
with some other regiments, that were detach’d 
from our army in Flanders, to reinforce this that 
invests the town: the great curiosity I had to see 
a seige, made me impatient till our trenches were 
opened, which was not done till the eleventh of 
this instant: the ground all hereabouts is very 
rocky, that our works went on but slowly, not¬ 
withstanding wee made a shift to carry them on, 
till wee came within threescore or fourscore paces 
of a strong fort of the enemys that lyes on the 
Maese side, opposite to the town and castle, and 
then having battered it severall dayes together 
with our Canon, on Monday last about 7 in the 
evening wee began to attack it, and after a very 
smart dispute, which lasted about an hour, wee 
became masters of it, the attack was made by 
Dutch and English, and with that vigour and 
bravery, that wee never left pursuing, as long as 
wee had any light to see them; so night bring 
come wee endeavoured to secure the ground, wee 
had gained, by intrenching ourselves, which 
wee have done so effectually that they have 
not ventured te disturb us: I cannot yet 
tell you certainly what men were lost 
on either side in this action, only I am 
sure (for I viewd the dead bodys as they 
lay) that they were not so many as I feared 
there would have been, from such great firing as 
there was: the English Guards behaved themselves 
remarkably well in this action and have had 
severall of their officers either killed or wounded; 
since this our Canon and bombs are continually 
playing upon another fort of the enemys, that lyes 
by the waffs of the town on the Maes side, and wee 
hope to be masters both of the one and of the 
other in a very short time, of which this last 
action may be a good presage: my humble servioe 
to Mr. Cooling and to all our freinds at the 
Golden Lyon or the Short Dog, I am, 

“ Your Affectionate humble servant, 

“ Benjamin Conway. 

“ July: 21 : 1695. 
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» * • * tf WMUUVU WlUt UMOiiV mo 

eyou amends by a more frequent brain* out. The 3 d time the Dutch horse quite 
1 would desire you to let me broke the Enemy who never rallied amine, this 

j ji _t i. v. i .u lit. nr_ .... ... —... ° _ .. ' . 


“it you’le pardon my past silence, I’l< 
endeavour to make you amends by a more frequent 
correspondence. I would desire you to let m< 
hear from you and direct it to be left with Mr, 
Oardonnell. 

“For Mr. Griffith 

“ to be left at the Secretary’s 
“ office in 

“ Whitehall.” 


hia stirrupt a cannon ball dasht his marching that day to Alost twas put of. This 
The 3 d time the Dutch horse quite mom, we heard that a great party out of Namure 
nemy who never rallied againe, this had come and drawn of a good number of those 


n. {It. von. 202). and can’t be said to have beene engaged, tho tl 

“ Deab Sib,— lost some men by cannon and even by musqi 

“ I thank you for your letter and am very glad shott. But the E n gl i sh horse and dragoons < 
to hear that all our friends are well; since I wrote theire pairt in the pursuit, the latter took 


was a litle to the left of the Village, and the foot cannon they had dropt in the Villages after the 
in it seeing their horse that were to cover them, fight—we being busy in marching after the 
routed, reared also. The fire was very hott while enemie as a thing of greater consequence that they 
it lasted, but all was over about 5. None of the might not hav time to breath, and not being able 
Queens subjects wer engaged except 6 Battalions to finde horses timely enough to fetch them away 
in Dutch pay, Ohurchils and Mordants; all the —May the 20 we marcht with a designs to pass the 
rest of English horse and foot wer on the Bight Scheild at Gaurie, the best place we could suppos- 
and can’t be said to have beene engaged, tho they mg the enemy should oppose us, without which 


lost some men by cannon and even by musquet we could not hav Ghent, but when we came to the 
shott. But the En gl i sh horse and dragoons did aver side, the coast was clear, by which we knew 
theire pairt in the pursuit, the latter took 4 that Ghent was our own. So the Duke took his 


my last to you wee have made two or three very Battalions of the Begiment du Boy intire, and quarters on this side, at Marlebik within a league 
successfull attacks upon the enemy, and by that between one and t’other a vast number of wagons of the town and we incampt. In the even Ghent 
wee made on Tuesday night last, being the 2 d of each drawen by 4 or more brav horses, most ston’d, font their Keys—May the 21st we halted and the 
August, wee became masters of a detacht bastion some belonging to Generali Officers with plate and thanksgiving was strictly observed. At ten this 
adjoyning to the Maes, and lodgd ourselves that other rich booty in them, Some to Sutlers, many mom the Oastle of Ghent gav up and 4 
night in the counterscarp, our batteries have now for Amm un it ione & Bread, besydes which, by close foreigne battalions marchd thither to keep 
made two luge breaches, one by St. Nicholas’s pursuit they forced them to drop ther Oannone, guard. Antwerp, Bridges, and Oudenard, 
port, and the other not very far off, but nearer the here and ther in the villages as they pass’d; demanding protection, Brigadeir Cadingham 
Maee, so that now wee are ready for a storm: in all 56. We of the foot marched at a with a great party was sent to the first, 
but the French have prevented us, for yesterday great rate till 9, But could overetak Major Generali Boss to the 2d. with 


sent their Keys—May the 21st we halted and the 
thanksgiving was strictly observed. At ten this 
mom the Oastle of Ghent gav up and 4 
foreigne battalions marchd thither to keep 
guard. Antwerp, Bridges, and Oudenard, 
demanding protection, Brigadeir Cadingham 
with a great party was sent to the first, 


about two a clock in the afternoon they beat a no body; and then we laid doun our 
parly, and after some conference between the arms. All the way that we passed wer strewed 


Govemour and our Major Generali that then com- with knapsac 
manded the trenches, there came to us a Oolonell abundance ol 
and a Lc ivetenant Oolonell to treat with us about glade to see 
sunendring, on our side were sent into the town matter of it. 
Oolonell Seymour and another L. Oolonell with without whit 
him: I cannot yet tell you what the event of it is, nothing, and 
for it is not yet come to a conclusion, but I sup- than at the b« 
pose it will ere many hours be over, else I fancy it while the thh 


in all 56. We of the foot marched at a with a great party was sent to the first, 
great rate till 9, But could overetak Major Generali Boss to the 2d. with 

no body; and then we laid doun our another to the 3d. This rapidness of conquest 
arms. All the way that we passed wer strewed must be surprising, if we consider that they had 
with knapsacks, ketles, hatchets, Tent poles and 74 Battalions and 128 Squadrons, a brave army 
abundance of other things; however tho we wer with which the Duke of Bav: at his leaving 


abundance of other things; however tho we wer with which the Duke of Bav: at his leaving 
glade to see all this, we did not think any great Lovaine promised to chase us under the Wals of 
matter of it. We had the Dyle still to pass Mastright, they wer so satisfied with the goodness 
without which all that we had done signefied of their Troops that they scomd to stay within the 
nothing, and that we expected worse bloody noses Dyle, and the French king had given them posetive 
than at the battell; however t’ was to be attempted orders to fight us wherever they mett us, as 
while the thing was hott. Accordingly the next appears by an intercepted letter, and indeed I 


pose it will ere many hours be over, else I fancy it while the thing was hott. Accordingly the next appears by an intercepted letter, and indeed I 
wou’d not have lasted so long as it has done. As morning (May the 13th) we marcht to Meldert never saw better bodied men than the prisoners in 
soon as I hear of it you may expect to hear further Gamp and at night the Duke ordered 24 Battalions my life. We had not 20 battalions and not many 
from me And now thus far all is well, but from and a good number of Squadrons to march under Squadrons engaged in the fight, our loss was 
Flanders wee hear that the French have fallen upon General Churchill about midnight to lay the inconsiderable and theirs (I mean the Slain) not 
Bixmude and Deynee and made both the Garrisons bridges, early in the morning when we gott within exceeding great, and yet this brave army blown up 
which consisted of eleven regiments prisoners of a league of Loveine the scene open’d, the news mett into the aire, as I may say, their is totally ruined, 
war: my service to Mr. Cooling and all our us that the Dyle was open and Loveine wer 1 dont know how, tins I say must be surprising, 
freinds. I hope to drink your hecuths to-morrow bringing theire keyes, and then we found that of but then the rest follows on course. They had 
in Namur in good Ghastpaigne. I am, 60,000 hardly 15,000 got back to Loveine and draind all their garresons, not left a man iu those 

“ Your faithfull freind and servant, many of those with broken arms or none, without parts, even the garreson of Namure was ther but 
“ Benjamin Oonway. Amnnition, Baggage, provisions or indeed almost returned, but the others quit hav not men to spare, 

“ Aug: 4 : 1695 any necessaries. They had in a manor disbanded for had they men they would not hav suffred us to 

“from our Gamp all their foot after the battell, for least they should hav passd the canal of Bristle or the Scheild 

“ before Namur. be taken or cutt in peices they bid them disperse unmolested, besides the Boors tell us that they are 

“ For Mr William Griffith to be and mak the best of their way to Loveine thro the frightnod out of their witts, beyond what can be 

«j e f|; ^ith Mr. James Bobinson woods and bye lanes, by which means abundance imagened, and yet they will keep an army, a show 

fWi-Aforv Tnimhaiia nffl™ which were forced into the Service took occasione of on at least in the feild, or all is lost and they 


60,000 hardly 15,000 got back to Loveine and draind all their garresons, not left a man iu those 
many of those with broken arms or none, without parts, even the garreson of Namure was ther but 
Amuni tion, Baggage, provisions or indeed nlmost returned, but the others quit hav not men to spare, 
any necessaries. They had in a maner disbanded for had they men they would not hav suffred us to 
all their foot after the battell, for least they should hav passd the canal of Bristls or the Scheild 
be taken or cutt in peices they bid them disperse unmolested, besides the Boors tell us that they are 
and mak the best of their way to Loveine thro the frightned out of their witts, beyond what can be 


“ left with Mr. James Bobinson 
“ at Mr. Secretary Trumballs office 
“ in 

Whitehall.” 


which were forced into the Service took occasione of on at least in the feild, or au is lost and they 
to returns to their own homes, abundance deserted hav not numbers sufficient for both garresons and 
to us, abundance taken prisoners, Its we have in feild. They doe indeed keep Dendermond, 
the whole 5000, and such as would return because a few men will doe it, they hav left 
to their colters can’t, because we hav continued 2 Battalions in it and can drown the coun- 


TIT , a .„ 1n _ , to their colters can’t, because we hav continued 2 Battalions in it and can drown the coun- 

lii. (mss. bawl. d. ot>z, sol. loo tq. j. 0 ur march so dose to the heels of the army they trey round it. It can be taken but must be 

“ Mr Loud,*— hav. As soon as we gott this news our order of starved, as Gudder was, and we suppose they will 

“ We marcht out of garreson April 30, and after march was changed, we turned our faces directly keep Damm because it is such another place and 
we had marcht every day save on, We joynd the to Loveine, the army marched over bridges as laid they must keep Oastend, Newport, because very 
grand army neer Tongres May the 9. The 10th just to the left of the towns, and the Artillery strong and of vast Importance, so that our baseness 
we halted—The 11th we marcht to Waerem thro the towne and we encamped just on to ther will be to seige orfollowe them over the Lins, so 


we had marcht every day save on, We joynd the to Loveine, the army marched over bridges as laid 
grand army neer Tonnes May the 9. The 10th just to the left of the towne, and the Artillery 
we halted—The 11th we marcht to Waerem thro the towne and we encamped just on to ther 


whence we saw the Enemies tents at a great dis- side, I had forgott to tell you amongst the prisoners terrible to us the last war. But they cant stop us 
tance—The 12th (Whit Sonday) we marcht againe taken in the fight was Count Tallards sone whom now, and how farr we will extend our conquest 
and after a very little way coming into an open the king took out of the Abby upon the death of God only knows. God be thankd, we hav the 

countrey we divided into 8 columes, not dreaming his brother of his wounds after Hochstat and put whole summer befor us, and we expect 40 Battalions 

but that the Enemy would retire as fast towards into the grand Muequeteirs to qualefle him for an with the army Barron Span used to command out 
the Dyle as we could after them, but to our offleier, and Luxenburgh’s nephew and on or two of Holland, and the Hessians, Hannavors Prus- 
surprize about ii. we perseved them marching Major Generalls. May the 15 we marcht to sians Zelges [sic] to joyn us, the Princ of Hess 

towards us, however to make an [?] attack upon them Beaulie near Bristls, upon this march we had news sole commander. I pray God bless the Queen and 

os difficult as it could be, they possessed them- that Bristls, Mechelen had sent their keys ; My your Lordship and the whole corporation and may 
selves of 3 villages with the hedges and hollow Lord Glare a Liuetenant Generali of the French England florlsh for ever. The great men of this 


wayes about them. It took some time to make dyed of his wounds, May the 16th we marcht to 
the dispositions, so that the Cannon did not fire Greenbtugh, passing the Canal, the front Line and 
till neer 2 and the Small Shott till near 3, which Wheele baggage thro Valword and the rier line 
last began by an attack upon the Village in our over bridges to the right of it, Generali Churchill 


offleier, and Luxenburgh’s nephew and on or two of Holland, and the Hessians, Hannavors Prus- 
Major Generalls. May the 15 we marcht to sians Zelges [cic] to joyn us, the Princ of Hess 
Beaulie near Bristls, upon this march we had news sole commander. I pray God bless the Queen and 
that Bristls, Mechelen had sent their keys ; My your Lordship and the whole corporation and may 
Lord Glare a Liuetenant Generali of the French England florlsh for ever. The great men of this 


dyed of his wounds, May the 16th we marcht to countrev into [cic] the Duke of Bav. he is undoone 
Greenbtugh, passing the Canal, the front Line and unless the Queen of England and Stats Generali 


ed Bamillies, from which the Battell is is sent to Bristls to recide there as commander in 


also calld,—because the cheife and almost all that 
could be called Action was there and thereabouts. 
The Dutch horse led on by the Duke himself 3 


tymes were broken all to peices twice on tyme of upon the march the Duk’s order against maroading 
which the Duke was in very great danger being was read to every Begiment, declaring all the 


forced to runn too, ho came to a ditch which his Countroy 


horse took, however by some accident he 
was throwen out of his Sadie and runn 


the Canal, the front Line and unless the Queen of England and Stats Generali 
:o Valword and the rier line and the Duke of Marlsburgh doe interpose in hes 
ght of it, Generali Churchill behalf, but they are glad to be freed from the 
jcide there as commander in French Tiranny. 

[ cheif of all the places taken or that shall be taken, ‘ 1 Your Lordships most humble 
his own, Evens, 5 & 2 Forreign Battalions being “ and most obedient servant 
sent with him to keep guard there. This afternoon “to command, John Gordon, 

>uk’s order against maroading pf} humble to your Bon 

deC ^ ring 9" “andtwo sheriffs. 

protection and^hat who 8 “ Melder Camp near Ghent 

“ May 21st 1*706.” 


submitted 


Charles 


over by en that followed 


could House 


the 3 d under his protection, and that who¬ 
ever was caught taken a Hen from a Boor’s 


be hang’d immediately. 


not stop his horse, the Duke took to his heels and French as they march’d of plunder’d all beattlng 
Major Generali Murray, seeing this commanded 2 the Boors and killing such Cattle that they could 
Swise Battalions to give a seasonable Volly on the not tak with them, and Its said when they left 


not stop his hoi-- , the Duke took to his heels and 
Major Generali Murray, seeing this commanded 2 


pursuers and stopt them, ane Adacame furnishing Mechelen would hav spoiled the Magazine, but 
the Duke with a fresh hone—as Colonel Bring- the Burghers got to arms and hindred them—May 

- the 17th we halted and also the 18, this day 

* These two letters are no doubt addressed to Leire begged the Duka protection—May the 19 
Sir Thomas Bawlinson, Lord Mayor of London. was intended as a day of thanksgiving but! 


IV. (bawl, mss., n. 862, fol. 107). 

“ Gampe befor Menhein 
“ August the 11. 

“ [1706.] 


“ My Lord, 

“I cant omite letting 
stronge toune of Minhen 


your know that the 
this morning beate a 
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Shammaide aud planted thero white colters one 
the Breach and demanded to capittulate; there 
demmanda was thate thetoune ana forte should be 
Rassed and to inarch oat with all marks of Eonner, 
but my Lord Cake denied the first and they sined 
the Oapittnlation to march out in three dayea and 
to surrender a gate of the toune to morow they 
are to carry out two peces of Cannon and as many 
Morten and are to have four Wagons keever’d. 
My Lord, this place was surrendr’d in fourteen 
dayes after wee fier'd Cannon, Wee [bad] aboute two 
thousen men killed and wounded, some of them 
are officers that recruted last Winter with your 
Lordships, poore Gapt. Brace and Oapt. Lockland 
and one Sherfe and Tanner wounded, the first 
three are dead. Never toune was atacked with 
more vigor and better defended for the time. 

“ My Lord, I cant be sartaine wheats wee goe 
next, but Tumay or Lille are talked of, but the 
charge is too considerable that I doe beleive wee 
shall not beseige above one toune more this yeare. 
This toune has been forty yeares in the French 
hands. I bege your Lordships forgivenes and am 
with all respect, 

“ Your Lordships 

“ Humble Servant, 

“ W. HioanrsoN.” 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Hoxdat, July IS, 4.90 p.m. Victoria Inrtitute: Annual 
Meeting; Address by the President, Sir Q. Q. Stokes. 


SCIENCE. 

RECENT PHILOSOPHICATi TRANSLATIONS. 

A History of Philosophy. By Dr. W. 
Windelband. Authorised translation by 
Janies H. Tufts, Ph.D. (Macmillans.) 

The Ethic of Benedict de Spinoza. Trans¬ 
lated by W. Hale White; translation 
revised by Amelia Hutchinson Stirling. 
Second edition, revised, with new Preface. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Lectures on the History of Philosophy, By 
G. W. F. Hegel. Translated by E. S. 
Haldane and Frances H. Simeon. Vol. 
II. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Hegel's Philosophy of Mind. Translated, 
with Five Introductory Essays, by William 
Wallace. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Prof. Windelband claims that his History 
of Philosophy is distinguished from the 
common run of works on the same subject 
by the special attention which it gives to 
the development of important ideas: he 
treats it as a history of problems and con¬ 
ceptions rather than of individual systems. 
Such an enterprise, if successfully carried 
out, would no doubt be a most valu¬ 
able contribution to thought. But Prof. 
Windelband’s performance is hardly equal 
to his promise. His learning is immense; 
but he lacks the speculative power, 
the original genius, necessary for so vast 
an undertaking. He has succeeded in 
breaking up the plastic unity of the great 
systems: his pages are littered with the 
disjecta membra philosophorum , but he has not 
built them up into another and higher 
organisation. Even as a critic, his judg¬ 
ments are by no means to be relied on. In 
dealing with Sophisticism, for instance, he 
merely repeats the worn-out traditions of 
German academical teaching. 

“ Th e Sophists,” he tells us, “ with their self- 
complacent pettifogging advocacy, made them- 
selves the mouthpiece of all the unbridled 


tendencies which were undermining the order 
of public life. . . . Protagoras was the only 
one who was the author of any conceptions 
philosophically fruitful and significant. . . . 
Hippias and Prodicus are only to be mentioned, 
the one as the type of a popularising polyhistor, 
the other as an example of superficial moral¬ 
ising ” (p. 69). 

“The Sophists demanded a free and un¬ 
cramped development of the passions ” (p. 
78). They “ maintained the originality of 
the Will, and on that account its warrant 
from Nature” (p. 80). “All courses of 
Sophistic thought issued in giving up 
truth as unattainable” (p. 94). Yet, 
strangely enough, “ Democritus, with 
the help of the Sophistic psychology, 
developed Atomism to a comprehensive 
system” (p. 108). Plato’s communism is 
“ limited to the thought that he who is to 
live for the ends of the whole . . . must 
not be bound to the individual by any 
personal interest” (p. 127), as if Plato had 
not declared in the Laws that his ideal was 
absolute communism for the whole popula¬ 
tion ! According to Epicurus, as here in¬ 
terpreted, “ there is nothing in itself right 
or wrong,” and an examination of the laws 
shows tnat they are the result of a compact 
in which the wise, who naturally looked to 
their own interest, got the best of the 
bargain (p. 175). What Epicurus really 
said was something quite different: namely, 
that “ laws are established for the sake of 
the wise, not that they may wrong others, 
but that they may not be wronged them¬ 
selves.” 

Apart from the chapter on Eant, which 
is the best in the book aud altogether ad¬ 
mirable, Prof. Windelband will be found 
most useful as the historian of patristic, 
mediaeval, and renaissance philosophy. For 
English-speaking students, the value of the 
work is seriously impaired by its very in¬ 
adequate recognition of the English phil¬ 
osophers from Locke to Hume, who are 
lumped together under the head of the 
“ Philosophy of Rationalism ” (why does 
Prof. Tufts translate Aufkldrung by the 
unmeaning literalism “ Enlightenment ” ?). 

I have not had an opportunity of com¬ 
paring Prof. Tufts’ version with the original; 
but it seems to be substantially aocurate, 
and it is occasionally spirited. A few slips 
may, however, be detected. To say that the 
works of Plotinus were written in “ late old 
age ” is an evident misunderstanding of the 
German for “ late in life” (p. 218). Lam¬ 
bert, the logician, did not exactly stand “ on 
the summit of the natural science of his 
time” (p. 461), but “auf der Hohe der 
Naturwissenschaft,” which means that he 
was quite up to date in that department. 
Schlegel’s Lucinde does not exaotly “run 
into refined commonplace” (p. 603), but 
rather into “ Gemeinheit,” of which a rather 
strong English equivalent is blackguardism; 
but this I only offer as a very conjectural 
emendation. And should not Oken be 
called Schelling’s, not Schiller’s, disciple 
(p. 608)? We come across such inelegant 
literalisms as that Spinoza’s theory of the 
emotions “is always looking squintingly 
towards the other attribute [*.«., extension] ” 
(p. 413), that Kant “pours out scorn on 
metaphysical endeavour with a gallows- 
humour which touches his own inclination 


in a most sensitive point” (p. 478), and that 
Comte’s principle of the three stages “has 
not merely Hegel and Cousin for its pro¬ 
totypes ” (p. 639). Misprints, especially in 
Greek words, are also too frequent, and 
sometimes extend to the dates, as when the 
year of Schopenhauer’s birth is given as 
1778 (p. 572). 

Judged by the standards of modern 
scientific thought, there is no bygone system 
offering so luge a proportion of what is 
true and valuable, in comparison with what 
is erroneous, unmeaning, or futile, as the 
philosophy of Spinoza; nor is there any 
conveyed in a style of such lapidary and 
monumental simplicity, such commanding 
austerity and strength. Fortunately, it is 
also a style that loses little of its classical 
beauty in a translation. Such, at least, is 
the impression produoed by the almost 
ideally perfect rendering of the Ethic named 
at the head of this article, a version whose 
merits have been rewarded by the honour, 
rare in philosophic literature, of a second 
edition. A still more searching revision 
than Miss Stirling’s might perhaps show 
that some slight blemishes have been 
allowed to stand. In the very difficult 
demonstration of Prop, xxi., Part 1, the 
words, “ therefore it must be determined by 
thought so far as it does not constitute the 
idea of God, but which (*ie) nevertheless 
necessarily exists,” are more obscure than 
the original Latin, with the additional dis¬ 
advantage of not being good English. In 
Prop, xxxiii., Part 1, the objectionable 
solecism “ different to ” has, contrary to the 
usual custom of the translators, been allowed 
to slip in. In Prop, v., Part 4,1 think 
“ definitur ” would be better translated by 
“ measured” than by “limited,” which as 
here employed (p. 185) conveys a mislead¬ 
ing impression of opposition and restraint, 
whereas Spinoza means the very reverse— 
i. e., that passion acts as an external power 
arrayed against our own real self; and the 
same remark applies to Prop. xv. In the 
scholium to Prop, xliv., Part 4, “ quia 
molesti solent esse ” does not mean any¬ 
thing so strong as “ inasmuch as they do 
harm” but only “because they make 
themselves nuisances ” or “ burdensome 
to others ”; and the same is true of 
“molesti” as used in sect. xiii. of the 
Appendix to Part 4. In the scholium to 
Prop, lviii. of the same part, for “ pity, like 
shame,” we should read “ shame, like 
pity.” Finally, I do not understand why 
“ modestia,” which in the definitions 
appended to Part 3 was quite oorrectly 
translated as “ courtesy or moderation,” 
should in sect. xxv. of the Appendix to 
Part 4 be rendered by the misleading term 
“ affability.” 

In the excellent Preface to this new 
edition of the Translation, which is prac¬ 
tically an introductory essay on the philo¬ 
sophy of Spinoza, Mr. Hale White modestly 
admits that he “ does not pretend to under¬ 
stand the whole of Spinoza,” and adds a 
suspicion, which is probably correct, that 
‘ ‘ nobody has fully understood him ” (p. Ixii.). 
For most of this obscurity two motives are, 
I think, pre-eminently responsible. One is 
the effort to force a series of essentially 
indemonstrable theses into the forms of 
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geometrical demonstration; the other is 
the effort, equally futile, to present the 
stem morality of reason under the garb of 
a rather sickly religious sentimentality. 
German romanticism, feeling the need of 
a similar synthesis, brought this side of 
Spinoza’s teaching into more prominence 
than it deserved. The great Jewish thinker 
was not what Schleiermacher called him “ a 
God-intoxicated man,” nor yet what Hegel 
called him, an “aoosmist,” but eminently 
a ooemist, not in any sense a theist at all. 

Whether owing tb the co-operation of 
Miss Simson or to increased diligence on 
the part of the other translator, the English 
version of the second volume of Hegel’s 
History of Philosophy is an immense im¬ 
provement on its predecessor. The style, 
indeed, is still painfully inelegant, but 
mistakes are of rare occurrence. Two only, 
relating to matters of fact, need be men¬ 
tioned. The Epicurean Metrodorus whom 
Hegel mentions—without any apparent 
reason—as having developed his master’s 
doctrines, was not, as is here stated (p. 280), 
the Metrodorus who went over to the school 
of Oarneades, and who lived 150 years 
later. Epicurus never said, nor does Hegel 
make him say, that “ it is better to be un- 
happy and reasonable than to be happy and 
unreasonable ” (p. 308), but to be unlucky, 
&c., than to be lucky, &o. The German for 
“ happy ” is not yluoklich, but gluckselig. 

If Hegel needs translating into English 
at all, men it is to be wished that Prof. 
Wallace could be permanently retained for 
that duty. His version of the Philosophy 
of Mind is a perfect marvel of lucid elegance, 
only to be appreciated by those who com¬ 
pare it, paragraph by paragraph, with the 
crabbed original. It may be safely said 
that this division of the Encyclopaedia now 
presents no obscurities, except what are 
inseparable from the dialectic method itself. 
Only in two unimportant passages have I 
noted difficulties for which the original did 
not seem responsible. In discussing the 
normal process of individual consciousness 
and its relation to the world of which the 
thinking, feeling, acting subject is the 
centre, Prof. Wallace makes Hegel say that 
“ error and that sort of thing is a proposi¬ 
tion consistently admitted to a place in the 
objective interconnexion of things ” (p. 38). 
Here “ proposition ” quite fails to give the 
force of the German word Inhalt, which 
Bimply implies that errors may enter into 
the tissue of consciousness without setting 
it fatally at variance with the objective 
order of things. The other instance is a 
sentence occurring in section 541, which 
reads as follows : “ Individuality is the 
first and supreme principle which makes 
itself fall through the State’s organisation ” 
(p. 139). To me at least this is unintelli- 

f ;ible. The German is clear enough: “ Die 
ndividualitat ist die erste und die hiichste 
durchdringende Bestimmung in 
der Organisation des Staates.” Perhaps 
“fall ” is a misprint for “felt ” ; but why 
is “ which” italicised? On pp. 99 and 105 
an “of” and an “under” have been 
dropped out, to the great injury of the 
sense. 

Prof. Wallace has already translated the 


First Part of Hegel’s Encyclopaedia—the 
so-called Logic ; but he has “ not ventured 
upon ” the Philosophy of Nature, which forms 
the Second Part, giving as his reason 
that “ to penetrate into that province 
would require an equipment of learning 
he makes no claim to.” Perhaps, also, he 
was deterred by a lively apprehension of 
the fact that nowhere else has Hegel so 
completely given himself away. It may be 
a mere accident that the dialectic method 
failed most signally on the one field where 
it was most open to speedy and complete 
refutation; but the circumstance remains 
suspicious. To some the Philosophy of Mind 
may seem as unsdentifio, if not as false, 
as the Philosophy of Nature. In both there 
is the same thoroughgoing hostility to 
analysis, the same attempt to substitute an 
artificial and superficial systematisation of 
the phenomena for an examination of their 
underlying causes. And just as in the 
Philosophy of Nature, “subjectivity” was 
made to play a great part in the material 
world, so in the Philosophy of Mind 
“ objectivity ” is with more apparent reason 
credited with a large share in the evolution 
of consciousness. Prof. Wallace’s five in¬ 
troductory essays—learned, lucid, and sug¬ 
gestive—are an attempt to mediate between 
Hegel and contemporary thought; but 
whatever their other merits may be, they do 
not go far to fill up the gulf. May I be 
allowed, in conclusion, to enter a gentle 
protect against that incessant use of the 
word “mere,” which mars an otherwise 
admirable style ? It occurs over fifty times 
in the Essays; while in the Translation it 
appears as file equivalent of three different 
German words, besides being introduced 
where the original offers no equivalent. 
This supercilious little word is becoming a 
perfect pest in contemporary literature of 
the more thoughtful sort; in sense as well 
as in sound it reminds one painfully of a 
sneer—and is just as impossible to answer. 

Alfred W. Benn, 


OBITUARY. 

PROF. MLLMAUN. 

The death of August Dillmann, after a short 
but severe illness, deprives Hebrew philology 
and Biblical studies in general of one of their 
greatest representatives. He died at Berlin, on 
July 4, in his seventy-second year. 

Dillmann and Schrader were both pupils of 
Ewald, and carried on that tradition of a 
philological treatment of theological documents 
which Ewald himself joined with Gesenius to 
initiate. But if it was at Gottingen that Dill¬ 
mann caught his enthusiasm for the study of 
languages and of the Bible, to Tubingen and 
Berlin he owed a full scope for learned labour. 
Like Schrader, he was induoed by Ewald to 
take up Ethiopia; his Ethiopia Grammar and 
Dictionary, and his edition of part of the 
Ethiopio Old Testament, and of the Book of 
Enoch, have won for him the abiding gratitude 
of students of that interesting language. Quite 
lately D illm ann expressed his hope of revising 
his text and translation of Enoch; and there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Charles’s new trans¬ 
lation of this composite apocryphal work, 
based as it is on a special revision of the text, 
would have spurred him on to a rapid accom¬ 
plishment of the task, had his life been spared. 
Dillmann’s Old Testament commentaries are 
well known. His restless energy in bringing I 


out new editions of them, in some respeots 
thoroughly up to date, was a perpetual sur¬ 
prise to younger scholars. The study of 
Hexateudh-critioism owes muoh to him; and if 
it was provoking to some of his opponents that 
one so clear-sighted could not join them in 
their revolutionary theories, it surprised and 
touohed them when they saw him, from sheer 
love of truth, making concessions which seemed 
to them next door to complete surrender. As 
a theologian, he held the cautiously progressive 
views which might be expected from a disciple 
of Ewald. His dissertation on prophecy 
may still be read with instruction. But it is 
as an historical scholar and a philologist that 
he will be remembered. Some of his best work 
was contributed to the Transactions of the 
Berlin Academy; and this, we can hardly 
doubt, will be brought together by the piety 
of friends. As a professor he never ceased to 
gather large classes. His Seminar gave many 
a good scholar the training to whioh he owes a 
successful career. T. E. C. 


FINE ART. 

THE GOINS OF THE MOGUL EMPERORS 
OF INDIA.* 

The work before us is the first instalment of a 
Catalogue of the coins collected by Mr. C. J. 
Bodgers (formerly principal of the Christian 
Vernacular Education College at Amritsar), 
and purchased by the Panjab Government for 
the Lahor Museum. The present portion of 
the work deals with the coins of the Suri and 
Mogul kings, between the years 1525 and 1857, 
when the last puppet emperor passed from a 
throne to a life-long exile, amid the throes of 
a convulsion whioh swept over the fairest parts 
of Hindostan. The work contains 272 pages, 
besides a preface of 18 pages filled with matter 
of the greatest interest, wherein the experience 
of over a quarter of a century is concisely 
recorded. It finishes with an alphabetical list 
of mints of the kings treated of, an index to 
the gold, silver, and copper coins of thirty- 
three kings, and a plate of mint marks on 
Mogul coins. 

Although the work is not comparable, as 
regards costly illustration, with the Catalogues 
of the British Museum, yet, so far as the coins 
whereof it treats are oonoemed, it will be found 
to supplement and extend very largely our 
knowledge of that series. In gold coins (as is 
natural) the accumulated treasures of the 
British Museum far exoeed the acquisitions of 
our author; but in silver and copper coins 
there are many rarities now made known for 
the first time. Take, for example, the first 
four Mogul emperors. Of Baber, the British 
Museum possesses 7 silver coins; of Humayun, 
2 gold and 12 silver; of Akbar, 62 gold, 179 
silver, and 39 copper; of Jehangir, 76 gold, 
168 silver, and 2 copper. Total: gold, 140; 
silver, 366 ; and copper, 41. In the collection 
of Mr. Bodgers we find, of Baber, 32 silver and 
6 copper coins ; of Humayun, 2 gold, 22 silver, 
and 62 copper; of Akbar, gold, 13; 296 
silver; and 284 copper; of Jehangir, 20 gold, 
191 silver, 22 copper. Total: gold, 33; 
silver, 541; copper, 374. While, therefore, 
the British Museum possesses but 547 coins of 
the four above-named emperors, the collection 
recently acquired for the oapital of the Pan jab 
numbers 948 coins, and those collected by the 
energy of one man, fettered as he was by 
limited means and but scanty time to devote 
to his voluntary labours. In mint towns 
the richness of the Lahore collection is 
remarkable, some fifty mints of the above 
four Emperors being represented, while the 
British Museum can display only about 
thirty (Catalogue of 1892). Two conclusions 

• Calcutta: printed by order of the Pan jab Government. 
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are therefore foroed on us, by the comparison 
of this Catalogue of the Lahore collection with 
that of the British Museum. Firstly, that the 
national collection is very deficient in coins 
which it should possess of our great dependency; 
and, secondly, in view of the active melting 
down of old coins now going on, that no time 
should be lost in taking steps to secure some of 
the fast vanishing numismatic records for the 
public collections of England, and certainly for 
those of India, to whose people we stand in a 
fiduciary position. 

There are scientific surveys in plenty doing 
good work ; but a Government numismatist, for 
bringing together the scattered threads of the 
dynastic history of India as recorded in its 
coins for 3000 years, has yet to be appointed. 
It is an appointment which is urgently called 
for, if the story of the Sibylline Books is not to 
be repeated before our eyes, and the appoint¬ 
ment should be held by a gentleman unfettered 
with other pursuits. 

In view of the financial poverty of the Indian 
Government, it might not be desirable to fix 
the salary of the above official at more than 
500 or 600 rupees a month, with the usual 
travelling allowance, to enable him to visit all 
parts of the country; and a monthly allowance 
(which should be cumulative) to cover the pur¬ 
chase of valuable coins which may be found in 
the Bazars. Were this at once done, and Mr. 
Bodgers offered the appointment (which he has 
so long gratuitously to some fxtent supplied 
the want of), the reproach of indifference to the 
claims of a branch of investigation, which the 
Government alone can adequately deal with, 
would be wiped away, and some safeguard pro¬ 
vided that the irreparable losses through past 
neglect should not continue in the future. 
With coins, as with the Fleece of Gold, it may 
equally be said 

ab 84 ti Kciar 

ulrriliaToy Sdrti ns i\uiv Btbt cbtlixivouTtv. 

(Apoll. Rhod. Argonautica, I. 870). 

W. Theobald. 


OBITUARY. 

SIB A. HENRY LA YARD. 

Sir Henry Layabd, the discoverer of Nineveh, 
died in London, on July 5, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. 

His father was a member of the Ceylon civil 
service (in which his brother also rose to dis¬ 
tinction), and his grandfather was Dean of 
Bristol. The family, however, was of Huguenot 
origin, and Sir Henry was proud to be the first 
president of the Huguenot Society. He was 
bom in Paris, and educated in Italy, which 
country he always regarded as a second home. 
When little more than twenty years of age, he 
set off on his travels to the East, the account of 
which is contained in his latest book— Early 
Adventures in Persia, Susiana, and Babylonia : 
including a residence among the Bakhtiyari and 
other wld tribes before the discovery of 
Nineveh (1887). It was from Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe that he received both encourage¬ 
ment and pecuniary means to excavate the site 
of Birs Nimrud, near Mosul, in 1845. His dis¬ 
covery of thefamous Winged Bulls arrested public 
attention to an extent that has been granted to 
no subsequent archaeologist. A second expedi¬ 
tion, under the auspices of the Trustees of the 
British Museum, revealed the library of 
Sardanapalus. The results were published in 
two portfolios of 171 plates (1848-53), under 
the title of Monuments of Nineveh; and also in 
a succession of popular volumes. Oxford was 
the first to recognise his services to learning by 
conferring upon him the degree of D.C.L. at 
the Commemoration of 18-18; and seven years 
later he was elected Lord Rector of the Univer¬ 
sity of Aberdeen. 

Layard naw entered upon a fresh career as 


Radical politician and Turoophile diplomatist, 
which it is not necessary to follow here. But 
we must not pass over his devotion to 
Italian art, which occupied the later 
years of his life. Since 1868 he has 
been one of the most active trustees of 
the National Gallery; and he had formed, in his 
palazzo at Venice, a choice collection of pictures 
of the schools of Northern Italy, under the 
guidance of his friend, the late Signor Morelli. 
In 1868, he wrote, for the Arundel Society, an 
account of the Brancacci Chapel at Florence, 
and of the painters Masolino, Masaccio, and 
Filippino Lippi. In 1887, when he was already 
seventy years of age, he undertook single- 
handed a revision of Kugler’s Handbook of 
Painting, in the light of the most recent 
discoveries; and yet more recently he wrote a 
preface to the English translation of Morelli’s 
Italian Painters. All the books we have men¬ 
tioned were published by the house of John 
Murray; and it is interesting to know that the 
very last literary work on which he was en¬ 
gaged was to describe thejpioture galleries for 
a new edition of Murray’s Handbook to Rome. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We hear from Egypt that M. de Morgan’s 
latest excavations at Saqqarah have been 
attended with the most unexpected success. 
He has discovered a buried fleet of the old 
Empire, with masts, sails, and rigging com¬ 
plete. One of the ships measures thirty-five 
metres in length. 

M. Naville, the president of the Oriental 
Congress to be held at Geneva during Septem¬ 
ber, has arrived in England for a short visit. 
One of his objects iB to see through the press a 
volume that he is preparing for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 

We are glad to learn that Lord Rosebery has 
made a grant of £200, from the Royal Bounty 
Fund, to the British School at Athens. 

There is now open, at the Hanover Gallery, 
New Bond-street, an exhibition of the original 
pictures that have been reproduced in the pages 
of the Pall Mall Magazine. 

The two following pictures were bought for 
the National Gallery at the Adrian Hope sale:— 
Gerrit Berkheyden, “ A View in Haarlem ”; 
Jan Steen, “ A Scene on a Terrace, with 
Figures.” 

The Cambrian Archaeological Association 
have published (Charles J. Clark) a very well- 
written and well-illustrated pamphlet, de¬ 
scribing the chief places of interest that will be 
visited next week in the course of their joint 
meeting with the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland. Lord Penrhyn is to deliver his 
inaugural address as president, at Penrhyn 
Castle, on the afternoon of Tuesday. 

Mr. David Nutt is the publisher in this 
country of a book on Scarabs, by Mr. Isaac 
Myer, of New York. It deals with the history, 
manufacture, and religious symbolism of the 
scarabaeus in Ancient Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Sardinia, Etruria, &c. 

A medal has been struck by order of the 
Corporation in commemoration of the visit to 
Guildhall of the King and Queen of Denmark. 
On the obverse are busts of the King and 
Queen. On the reverse is displayed a figure 
representing the City of London, holding in 
her right hand the City’s arms and in her left 
hand a standard, from the head of which flies a 
streamer bearing the word, “ Welcome Chris¬ 
tian IX. to London.” The arms of the King 
with the Danish royal crown, an impression of 
the casket in which the address was presented, 
and the date of his Majesty’s visit (July 8, 
1893) are also displayed in bold relief. 


Signor Ulbico Hoepli, of Milan, has now 
ready for issue to subscribers the first part of 
the monumental facsimile edition of the Codex 
Atlanticus of Leonardo da Vinci, which he is 
publishing on behalf of the Accademia dei 
Lincei. The whole work will consist of about 
thirty-five parts, each containing forty helio¬ 
type plates, reproducing the drawings and 
text of this celebrated MS., together with a 
transcription of the text in the original 
orthography, and also a moderised form of it, 
made by Dr. Giovanni Piumati. Ultimately, 
there will be added a vocabulary, giving the 
meaning of obsolete words. The issue is limited 
to 280 copies, at the subscription price of £48; 
and it is not expected that the entire work will 
be completed before the end of the century. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the supreme 
importance of this MS., not only as an auto¬ 
biographical document, but also for the history 
of science and art during the Renaissance. 
But it is a pleasure to draw attention to the 
admirable manner in which the facsimile has 
been exeouted, and to the superb character of 
the print and paper. 


MUSIC. 

OPERA AT DRURY LANE. 

“ Fidelio ” and “ Der Freischiitz ” have been 
produced during the past week: the former on 
Saturday, the latter on Tuesday evening. 
Beethoven’s work is now seldom heard; and 
with exception of a Royal College performance, 
it is ten years sinco Weber’s masterpiece has 
been given. A few modern operas, such as 
“ Faust,” “ Carmen,” “ Cavalleria,” attract the 
public, but in German opera Wagner now 
rules the stage. It is pretty safe to say 
that, without Weber and Beethoven, we should 
have had no “ Meistersinger,” no “ Tristan,” no 
“ Ring ” ; but the public does not think about 
this : the latest development alone interests it. 
Drury Lane, it is true, was well filled on both 
evenings; but many had taken seats for the 
series of operas, and the audience certainly 
represent ed a special, not the general public. 
True admirers of Wagner hold in high respect 
and even affection the two works which 
stirred Wagner to still mightier deeds. And 
Wagner, by his art theories and his music- 
dramas, has actually revealed to us the great¬ 
ness of “ Fidelio ” and “ Freischiitz.” He has 
shown us how Beethoven and Weber tried 
reformation, when only revolution was of any 
real use. We can now see how they fought 
against the fetters of opera, and we marvel at the 
results they achieved. There are many passages 
in their operas which fill us with astonishment; 
and if their composers could have profited by 
their struggles and experience, and recom¬ 
menced their life’s labours, Wagner would 
have had two very powerful rivals. But the 
public does not reason, does not read between 
the lines: the old-fashioned forms spoil for 
them, to some extent, the very excellences of 
these early operas. And then, again, there is 
another reason why these works do not attract 
the public. The stories are not sensational 
enough for the present day: everything now 
must be highly spiced. 

The performance of “Fidelio” on Satur¬ 
day was on the whole satisfactory. Frau 
Klafsky was extremely fiue as '• Leonora,” and 
Herr Alvary acted well, but his voice again 
showed signs of fatigue: besides, the part 
is not well suited to him. Frl. Gelber was a 
good Marcelline, and Herr Wiegand a good 
Rocco. The “ Leonore ” Overture was played 
before the Finale of the second act; usually it 
is given between the first and second acts. 
From a dramatic point of view, the only proper 
place for it is at the beginning of the opera, 
as Beethoven originally intended. It was 
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played with muoh spirit under the direction of 
Herr Lohse. 

On Tuesday Frau Elafsky was most success¬ 
ful in the rule of Agathe. Frl. Elise 
Kutsoherra sang well as Anuchen, but was 
somewhat fussy in her acting. Herr Alvary, 
as Max, was again out of order; but for that he 
deserves sympathy, and after his grand imper¬ 
sonations in “Walkiire” and “Siegfried” 
much must be forgiven him. The parts of 
Kaspar, Kilian, and the Hermit were well 
rendered by Herr Wiegand, Mr. Bispham, 
and Herr Rodemund. Herr Lohse had his 
orchestra under good control. 

J. S. Shed lock. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

Me. Ajtbbbw Black gave a highly successful 
concert at St. James’s Hall last Thursday 
week. He sang Henschel’s fine Ballad “ Jung 
Dieterich ” with much vigour and intelligence : 
he has a fine voice, and knows how to use it. His 
seoond song was “ Gia la Lima.” Miss Ella 
Bussell, Miss Esther Falliser, Mile. Antoinette 
Trebelli, Miss Hilda Wilson, MM. Ben 
Davies, Norman Salmond, Barton McGuckin, 
and many other well-known singers and 
instrumentalists added, by their performances, 
to the enjoyment of the afternoon. A special 
feature of the programme was the new, clever, 
and amusing dialogue by Leon Gozlan, in 
which Mme. Sarah Bernhardt and M. Guitry 
took part. 

Another attractive concert was the one given 
by Mrs. Henschel on Friday afternoon in the 
same hall. The whole programme was devoted 
to the compositions of her husband, who him¬ 
self sang and accompanied. Both artists were in 
excellent voice, and gave all possible satisfaction. 


Mr. Henschel’s music is justly admired: as a 
song composer ,he ranks high. He displays 
skill, feeling, and individuality, though, from 
time to time, he reveals his musical idols. 

Mme. Adelina Patti sang at Messrs. 
Harrison’s concert at the Albert Hall on 
Saturday afternoon. Of late it has been 
difficult to say anything new about this 
distinguished vocalist. But now she has taken 
to Wagner; and her pure and unaffected 
rendering of “Elizabeth’s Prayer” from 
“ Tannhauser ” achieved a wonderful and well- 
deserved success. Better late than never; and 
it is to be hoped that she will select other 
excerpts from Wagner’s operas, and, possibly, 
one day impersonate one of the master’s 
heroines. On the stage she would be sure to 
do full justice to herself, and would thus make 
amende honorable to the master whom—at any 
rate in public—she has so long neglected. 

A matinie was given at Queen’s Hall, on 
Monday, in aid of the Sun fund for the relief of 
the AchUl Islanders. The actors, singers, and 
players who volunteered their services were 
legion; and at the head of the list was Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt, who, in the course of the past 
week, has already appeared twice at concerts 
given for charitable purposes. The hall was 
packed, the prodigious entertainment was a 
brilliant success, and the fund must have been 
considerably increased thereby. 

M. Eduard Zeldenrust gave a pianoforte 
recital in the large Queen’s Hall on Monday 
evening. His rendering of the Baeh-Liszt 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor showed that 
his technique was excellent. His reading 
of Schubert’s Impromptu in B flat, Op. 
142, No. 3, was neat, though peculiar 
in the matter of tempi. Of Beethoven’s Sonata 
in D minor the first movement was the best; 


the Largo lacked true pathos, and the Allegretto 
was played in a spasmodic manner. Judging 
from the pianist’s performance of his 
“ Humoresque,” he is more satisfactory as a 
virtuoso than as an exponent of the classical 
masters. 

The third and last of the Wolff Musical Union 
concerts, after two unavoidable postponements, 
took place at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. The programme opened with Rubin¬ 
stein's Quintet for piano, flute, clarinet, horn, 
and bassoon (Op. 55), a work of unequal merit. 
The slow movement has a dignified theme, and 
it is, indeed, the best section of the work. The 
composer obtains from his instruments fine 
effects of colour. The performance, by MM. 
Dimmer, Taffanel, Turban, Reine, and Letellier, 
was admirable. This was followed by a bright, 
clever suite for piano and flute (Op. 34) by 
M. Widor, which received full justice at the 
hands of MM. Dimmer and Taffanel. The 
programme included Mozart’s beautiful clarinet 
Trio, and Beethoven’s seldom heard Serenade 
(Op. 25). M. Wolff may congratulate himself 
on the success of his first season. His pro¬ 
grammes might be made more interesting; but 
in the matter of performances he has scored a 
success, and the artists who have appeared will 
receive a hearty welcome when they next pay 
us a visit. 

Messrs. S. & P. Erard opened their new 
premises on Wednesday afternoon. There was 
a very large gathering of notabilities; and the 
comfortable concert hall was crammed to hear 
M. Paderewski, who played Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C (Op. 53), some Chopin solos, and 
other pieces. He was, naturally, received with 
tremendous enthusiasm. This new hall—we 
should judge—seats about 500 persons, and for 
recital purposes will be found most convenient. 


gOUTH-WEST LONDON POLYTECHNIC. 

PRINCIPAL REQUIRED, to nndertake direction of whole Educa¬ 
tional Work, the Higher Teaching in at least one Department of 
Science, ami Head masterships of Day Schools. 

Salary, from 1st April, 1895, to be £600 per annum. Meanwhile will 
be expected to advise Governing Body as to equipment, Ac., and 
occasionally visit building in course of erection, from time of 
appointment, for an honorarium of £ 100 . 

Applications to be sent in not later than 28th inst. 

Forms of application and further details as to duties to be obtained 
from F. P. Murray, 

Secretary to the Governing Body. 

47, Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W. 


HT1HE WELSH INTERMEDIATE 

JL EDUCATION ACT. 

CARDIFF SCHEME. 

The Governors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the post 
of HEAD MISTRESS of the GIRLS’ INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
under the above Scheme. 

The Scheme provides for a fixed yearly stipend of £150, and a 
Capitation Grant. "When the total remuneration exceeds £000 per 
annum, it may be subject to revision. 

Intending applicants may obtain particulars of the appointment 
from the Clerk to the Governors, who will also supply oopies of the 
Scheme. 

Applications, accompanied by not less three Testimonials, and , 
marked on cover “ Head Mistress," must be in the hands of the under¬ 
signed not later than 12 noon on Monday, the 30th instant. 

By order of the Governors, 

1, Frederick Street, David Shxfhzrd, Clerk. 

Cardiff; July 10 th, 1894. 


VICTOEIA institute. —annual by direction of the executor of Mrs, IF. M, Rossetti. 

V MEETING and ADDRESS, at half-past 4 o*o!ock, on MONDAY, IvTESSRS. FOSTER respectfully annOUHC6 
Ji lt 16 th. Sir GEORGE STOKES, BarL and many leading Member. J.VJL , or SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL. 


- MLIiJ A U1U dUU ut/l/ltuiw.av uau-puBV, U U1UUR, UI1 JiUI, DA l , 

July 16th. Sir GEORGE STOKES, Bart., and many leading Members 
will speak. Admission, by Member’s cards, apply to the Secretary, 
8, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


-RRITISH MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 

" SCULPTURES.—Statuettes of Sennacherib. Assurb&nipal, and 
his Queen. Also reduced Facsimiles of the unique and beautiful 
• Garden Scene," Winged Human-headed Lion and Bull. Ac. Modelled 
from the famous Nineveh Sculptures, and made in Porcelain (parian). 

“ Interesting and faithful reproductions.“— Athenaeum, Oct. 7, 1893. 

Descriptive Prospectus on application to Alfred Jarvis (Solo Pub- 
1 isher), 43, Willes Road, London, N.W. 


T"\R. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon-street, E.C., a REGIS¬ 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers, may confidently rely upon the Doctor’s long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 

TPDUCATION.—Particulars as to the best 

AjJ University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obtained (froe of charge) by sending a state¬ 
ment of requirements to B. J. Bcevor, M A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NE W BOOKS. 

MR. MEREDITH’S NEW NOVEL. 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 

By GEORGE MEREDITH. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

ROBERT C. LESLIE. 

A WATERBIOGRAPHY. 

By ROBERT C. LESLIE, 

Author of “ A Sea Painter’s Log,” “ Old Sea Wings, Ways, and Words,” &c. 

With Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [2%is Day. 

W. S. LILLY 

THE CLAIMS OF CHRISTIANITY. By W. S. Lilly. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

DR. J. RITZEMA BOS. 

AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. B Dr. J. Ritzema Bos. Trans¬ 
lated by Professor J. R. Ainsworth Davis, B.A., F.C.P. With a Preface by Miss Okmerod. Con¬ 
taining 149 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 


PALL MALI..— Seven Works by the late Dante Qabriel BosseUi, TO H.R.H. the FRINGE Of WALES. 

by direction of the executor of Mrs. IF. M. Rossetti. - 

TV/TESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce RRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

JLYJL for SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL, ^ _ 

on WEDNESDAY, the 25th July, finished studies or replicas of the r 1 fYTTDQ DDUOUDUUn DDDT7TUTAATO 
following celebrated WORKS :-The Lady of Pity. 45 by 34; Sibylla WUUiTO. iTXtJljOlLXt V ibJJ ±\ttU V lolUJN O 
Palmifera, 39 by 30; Portrait of Mrs. Morris, 36 by 30; Lady Lileth, and 

37 by 32 : Found, 38 by 31, and a large original work in crayons, V^/= v nvwvraT\ wti'i mn -rrfTvrvfr- 

Matrona’Romana; DOTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

May be viewed two days prior to tho Auction, when Catalogues may j pt vn n, n 

be had.—54, Pall Mall. __PI ES. Also ._ 

PALL MALI..— Four Statuary Marble Figures and Five Busts ]~j]S8ENCE Of BEEF, BEE1 TEA, 

by the kite Marshall Wood. — , T ■ 7,-vv-r -=—,----— 

IV/TESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce T^URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

1YJL they will include in tho above AUCTION the tfollowing j—_____ 

important WORKS by tho late MARSHALL WOOD The Song of rS PT?PT A T TTTTFS TTOV A T .TTYS 

the Shirt, life size, Musidora (in two sizes). Aphrodite, and bust of AJJhO IOT -LIN V A-LlL-L/D. 

II.M. the Queen, and II.R.II. the Prince of Wales, the late Sir John k_/ 

Macdonald, Psyche and Proserpine. May bo viewed two days prior - t ... ~~~ ~ ' ___ . 

to tho Auction.—54, Pall Mall. CAUTION — BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

Save your Complexion and Save your Money. 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR. W. 

A PENNY A WEEK new wokk by dk. maclaben. 

IS THE COST OF USING Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5a., post free. 

PPTPMTPP VTNOT T A aft A P THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

nthinillin V J.JM UL1A BUAr. Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER M ACL AREN, D.D. 

4d, a Tablet. London: Alexaedeb & Siiei’iieabd. Furnival Street, E.C. 


on WEDNESDAY, the 25th July, finished studies or replicas of the 
following celebrated WORKS:—The Lady of Pity, 40 by 34; Sibylla 
Palmifera, 39 by 30; Portrait of Mrs. Morris, 36 by 30; Lady Lileth, 
37 by 32 ; Found, 38 by 31, and a large original work in crayons, 
Matrona lloraana, 

May be viewed two days prior to tho Auction, when Catalogues may 
be had.—54, Pall Mall.__ 

PALL MALL.—Four Statuary Marble Figures and Five Busts 
by the late Marshall Wood. 

A/TESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 

■i-YJL they will include in tho above AUCTION the tfollowiug 
important WORKS by tho late MARSHALL WOOD :-The Song of 
the Shirt, life size, Musidora (in two sizes). Aphrodite, and bust of 
II.M. the Queen, and II.R.II. the Prince of Wales, the late Sir John 
Macdonald, Psyche and Proserpine. May bo viewed two days prior 
to the Auction.—54, Pall Mall. _ 

Save your Complexion and Save your Money. 
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THE ACADEMY. 



CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 

RECENT VOLUMES. 

Crown 8vo, doth, (ta. » 

MAN and WOMAN: a Study of Human 

Secondary Sexual Characters. By HAVELOCK ELLIS, Author 
of “ The Criminal," “ The Nationalisation of Health," *c. With 
numerous Illustrations. . „ _ , , 

“This striking and important volume... .should place Mr. Havelock 
Ellis in the front rank of scientific thinkers of the time. 

Westminster Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., with numerous Diagrams. 

THE EVOLUTION of MODERN 

CAPITALISM : a Study of Machine Production. By JOHN A. 

HOBSON , M A.____ 

Crown 8vo, half-antique, paper boards, 2s. hi. 

THE THEATRICAL “WORLD” for 

1893. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 

“ That the literary drama dealing with social problems made great 
advance during 1893 is universally admitted, but if proof wen* wanted, 
nothing could be more conclusive than Mr. Archers scries of thought¬ 
ful ana pointed articles."— Daily Chronicle. _ 

Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d. j i _ 

DRAMATIC ESSAYS by LEIGH 

HUNT. Seleoted and Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
WILLIAM ARCHER and ROBERT W. LOWE. With an 
Engraved Portrait of Leigh Hunt as Frontispiece. 

“All students of drama and lovers of ‘the play’will welcomo the 
admirably nroduood volume of ‘Dramatic Essays of I^igh Hunt, 
selected ana edited by Mr. Archer and Mr. Lowe, with notes, and an 
extremely inter esting introduction written by Mr. Archer. — W orld. 

COUNT TOLSTOI'S LATEST WORK. 

(AUTHORISED TRANSLATION.) 

Cheaper Edition, 8s. 6d. _ 

THE KINGDOM of GOD is WITHIN 

YOU; or, Christianity not as a Mystical Doctrine, but as a New 
Life-Conception. By Count LEO TOLSTOI. Translated from the 
Original Ru ssian MS. by A. DELAN O.__ 

Now ready, orown 8vo, paper cover, la ; cloth, 2 s. 

PROM BONDAGE to BROTHER- 

HOOD: a Message to the Workera By J. C. KENWOETHY, 
Author of “The Anatomy of Misery,"Ac ...... 

“The concurrent doctrine of a brotherhood in a sense of industrial 
co-operation has in it. as here set forth, much that will recommend It 
to the attention of thinking men ; and Mr. Konworthy’s essays will bo 
welcome to many as a contribution to the diffusion of a sound 
pri nciple.’*— Scotsman. _ 

A NEW ISSUE of the WORKS of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
In 12 vols., crown 8vo, antique paper, with Frontispieces in Photo¬ 
gravure, the Cover designed by Walter Crane, 2s. Gd. per vol. 
LATEST VOLUME. 

MOSSES from an OLD MANSE. 

_ With Frontispiece by T. Eyr e Macklin._ 

GUIDE AND HAND BOOKS. 

Fourth and Revised Edition, Illustrated, 3s. Gd., cloth. 

THE LAND of the VIKINGS: a 

Popular Guide to Norway. By 0. JUROENSON. Containing Maps, 
Skeleton Routes, Tables, and all Information useful to Tourist. 

COMPACT and PRACTICAL. In limp cloth, for the pocket, Is. each. 

THE EUROPEAN CONVERSATION 

BOOKS. 

FRENCH. | SPANISH. | ITALIAN, i GERMAN. | NORWEGIAN. 
Contents arranged to permit direct and immediate reference. Hints 
given which will do found valuable to those unaccustoinod to .foreign 
travel. 

With 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 574 pages, strongly bound In limp cloth, 5s. 

NEW COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE to 

the COUNTY of NORTHUMBERLAND. By W. W. TOMLINSON 
With Maps, crown 8vo, strongly bound in limp cloth, 7s. 6d. 

NEW COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE to 

the COUNTY of DURHAM. By .T. It. BOYLE, F.S.A. 


NOW MEANT. 

The JULY NUMBER of 

THE STRAND MAGAZINE 

(Edited by GEORGE NEWNES), 

Commencing the Eighth Volume, contains the following 
Articles and Stories :— 

THE LORD of CHATEAU NOIB. By A. Co*a» Doyl*. 

MARK8HAN3HIP. By Gilbert Guerdon. 

THE DUKE of BAXE-COBUHG’S PALACES. By Mary 
Spbncer*Wabbkn. 

ANNETTE’S MIDNIGHT BUN. Written and Dluatreted 

by Becklbs Willson. 

THE HANDWRITING of MB. GLADSTONE. By J. Holt 
Schooling. With Faommilea. 

THE KHEDIVE of EGYPT. By Stuart Cukbkbi.a»d. 

t ub WHITE MOUSE. A Story for Children. From the 
French of Hdg&ippe Moreau. 

MARTIN HEWITT, INVESTIGATOR.—V. The Qointon 
Jewel Affair. By Abthcb Morrison. 

PORTRAITS of CELEBRITIES at DIFFERENT TIMES 
of THEIR LIVES. Sir Isaac Pitman, Fridtjof Nansen, 
Ph D., Miss Annie Aibu, The Rt. Hon. Henry H. Fowler, 
M.P., P.C., The Duke of Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotha. 

FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR.—XVI. By 
Harry W. Lucy. 

ZIG-ZAGS at the ZOO.-XXV. Zig-Zag Bovine. By 
AftTSun Morrison. 

BEAUTIES: Children. 

THE QUEER SIDE of THINGS. 1. The Man with a 
Malady. By J. F. Bdlliyah. 2. Women Volunteers. 
By C. R. Holuvabd. 

112 pages, with 108 Dlmtratioiu. Price Od., post free, 9d. 

ALSO READY. 

THE PICTURE MAGAZINE 
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MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and BALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Book! at the 
Hon tea of Sobecriben) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the ooet of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lute of Books gratis and post frss. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduoed Priocs. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


XUDXB'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily optimum tnation with this Library. 

MTTDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241 , Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., B.O 


For JULY, THE 

PORTRAITSof*M POPULAR PREACHERS AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


And Reproductions of 6 Fine Art Photographs, 

By Mr. Sqapur N. Biirdwab. 

With numerous other Illustrations. Pries 6d«, poat free 8d. 


GEOROE NEWNES, LTD. 


LONDON, W.O. 

1 REVIEW. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. 369, will be published on JULY 17. 

Contents. 

I. LIVES of DR PUSEY and DEAN STANLEY. 

II. OLD DORSET. 

HI, MEMOIRS of an INTERNUNCIO. 

IV. TIIE VERDICT of tho MONUMENTS. 

V. MARCELLA. 

VI. DEATH in CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. 

VII SECRET NEGOTIATIONS of MARLBOROUGH and 
BERWICK. 

VIII. BONNE VS STORY of OLR PLANET. 

IX. THE ARABIAN HORSE. 

X. THE LETTERS of HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE 
XL THE MINISTRY of tho MASSES. 

• London: Lonokaxs, Green A Co. 

Now Brady, price 2a. 6d. ntt. 

A JUNE ROMANCE. 

By NORMAN GALE. 

New Edition, with specially designed Title-Page. 

London : Whittaker & Co. 

Rugby : George E. Over ; and all Bookse llers._ 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

11 Ac.—KING. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 


and Publish lug DepaVtmcnt* conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism. London. 


Has the honour to announce the Publication of 

NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 

BY 

ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Original! in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Deecriptiva Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Prists and Drawings, British Museum. 

“ The Britiah Museum collection, reproduced in thia volume, 
if,” aaye Professor Colvin, “ a fairly complete and ropro a ent a 
tire survey of the several phases of Oarer's activity as a 
draughtsman and aketoher daring all periods of his oareer.” 

The Volume is Imperial folio, half-moroeto. Plates Listen - 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Pries Six Guineas. 

The AUTOTYPE PINE-ART CATALOGUE 

(New Edition), of 18i pages, with Illustrated Supple¬ 
ment, eceteiclng 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, Osr Sbiluxq. 

••AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” 

NSW PAHTIILET, Free ok Application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

• 74, New Oxford Street, London, 

, TvrESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

iVl AST REPRODUCERS, 


mTABLlBHEDlSSI. 14> mTres®^™’cT' 0 ' 

T> I R K B E U K UADI i\-, HERB HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

JU> Southampton Buildings, CtonoeryLane, Umion. . w . l1 . kn<>wn Art lrt in PHOTOGRAVURE, now■patronised by the 

TWO- AtiD-A-IIALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS London Art Publishing Firms A large Collection of Im- 


London: WALTER SCOTT, Limited, 
24, Warwick Lank, Paternoster Bow. 


r Wo bl p.°r n CENT^on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanoes when not drawn below 4100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchaaed and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Fortheenoouragement of Thrift the Bank receive, imallsumson 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 * 

BIRKBECK building society. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO OUIXEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB FITS SHILLINGS FXR MONTH. 


portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Mem DRUMMOND & CO, supply the cheapest and belt Processe. 
in the market, which aro specially adapted to meetJSIition 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Rcoords, 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. Invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Rook Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, ttc.,Ac., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices: 11, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


The BIRKBECK ALMAN^CK^with^fuR^u-Hcalarf^poS^free. J offl(Jel . „ HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN 
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PITY of BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL 

Vy TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN In all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
include*- private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. O. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. _ 

POPULAR WRITERS of FICTION 

A wishing to secure the most extensive COPYRIGHTED 
PUBLICATION obtainable in United 8tates. Canada, and elsewhere, 
should communicate with P. P. Collier, 521, West Thirteenth Street, 
New York City.__ 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

■L\. Scientific, Literary, and Medical, M 88. carefully and promptly 


9* Birmingham require the services of a 
PRINCIPAL, to undertake the General Control of the Day and 
Evening Teaching In the New School (uow in course of erection). The 
salanr hag been fixed at £500 per annum, and the Principal will bo 
required to enter upon his duties on the 1st January next, and to 
devote his whole time to the appointment, under the direction of the 
Technical School Committee. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials, must be sent 
on or before the 1st September next, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained on application being marie by 
letter. 

George Mellor. Secretary Municipal Technical School. 

Paradise S treet , Birmingham.__ 

1JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 

Tho SESSION 1804-95 will begin on 4th OCTOBER. The College 
supplies for persons of either sex, above the ordiuary school age. the 
means of continuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, 
Literature, and Theory of Music. Laboratories arc open for practical 
instruction in— 

CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY. 

P11Y81CS, ZOOLOGY, 

ENGINEERING. BOTANY. 

The Engineering Department includes Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, 
and Mining Engineering, Sun-eying, and Architectural Work; and 
special arrangements for Practical Work have been made with various 
Engineers in and near Bristol. Facilities are offered in the way of 
College Scholarships, Engineering Works’ Scholarships, and special 
arrangements for entrance into professional life. There will be about 
Twenty Vacancies in October. Applications, with references, should 
be made as early as possible to tho Secretary, from whom prospectus 
and particulars of residence in Clifton may be obtained. 

Medical Education is provided oy tho Faculty of Medicine of the 
College. 

CALENDAR, containing full information, price Is. (by post Is. 3d.). 

James Rafter, Secretary. 

•UTH-WE8T LONDON POLYTECHNIC. 


PALL MALL.—Seven Works by the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti , 
by direction of the Executor of Mrs. W . M. Rossetti. 

TV/TESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 

AVI. for RALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY. 54, PALL MALL, 
on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 25th July, finished studies or replicas of 
the following celebrated WORKS:— 1 The Lady of Pity, 45 by 34; Sibylla 

_. . . Palmifera, 39 by 80; Portrait of Mrs. Morris, 36 by 30; Lady Lilcth, 

■ection of the | 37 by 32 ; Found, 38 by 31, and a large original work in crayons, 
Matrona Horn ana. 


typewritten by Ratxe i 
Private room for dictation. 


Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
Highest references. Translations. 


rpHE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

JL 115 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Lowest Chareee. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 

Price List:—115. Fleet Street. London. 


TYPE -W RIT E R S.—SECOND-HAND 

-L MACHINES, equal to new. FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or 
LENT on HIRE. Mnchines Sold bv Instalments on Terms to suit 
purchasers. Use of Machine taught free to hirers or purchasers. 
Remingtons. Yosts. Hammonds, Caligraph, Bar-locks, Fitch, &c., 
from 18. MS. Copied with accuracy and despatch at lowest rates. 
Highest references. Illustrated Catalogue freo.— N. Tat lor. Manager, 
National Type-Writer Exchange, 74, Chancery Lane, London (Holbora 
end)._ 


CATALOGUES 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-k- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

_DU L A U A CO., 37, Soho Square. 


"DAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

JLM TOURISTS* GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue Bent post freo on application 
_ DULAU k CO., 37, So ho Square, London, W . 


FOREIGN B00KSAT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

*0, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CAT ALOGUES post free on application. 


G 


OOD BOOKS.—NEW CATALOGUE 

Just reaily, post free. Good and scarce items in Ruskin, 
Meredith, Hardy, Lang, First Editions, Ac., all cheaply priced.— 
Jose s Sc E va as. 77, Queen Street, London, E.C. _ 


AGENCY FO t AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street. New 
York, and 24. BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desircto call the 
attention of tho READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch Honse in London for filling, on tho most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. - 
CATALOGUES sen t on qpplloation. _ 

Now ready. No 3, VoL IV. (July), priee Js.6d. 

THE CRITICAL REVIEW 

-JL OF THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor S. I>. F. SALMOND. D.D. Containing Signed 
Rr.eietct of all the Important Theological and Philosophical Books 

K biisbed during the past Quarter. Annual Suhm rift ion, Six 

IU.IXOS. 

“The student of theology will find it a most trustworthy guide." 

Spectator. 

Edinburgh : T. * T. CLARK 38, George Street. 


s° 


PRINCIPAL REQUIRED, to undertake direction of whole Educa¬ 
tional Work, the Higher Teaching in at least one Department of 
Science, and Headmaster-ships of Day Schools. 

Salary, from 1st April, 1895, to be £60o per annum. Meanwhile will 
bo expected to advise Governing Body as to equipment, &c., and 
occasionally visit building in course of erection, from time of 
appointment, for an honorarium of £ 100 . 

Applications to be sent in not later than 28th inst. 

Forms of application and further details as to duties to be obtained 
from F. P. Munn at. 

Secretary to the Governing Body 
47 , Duke Stree t, St. James's. 8.W.____ 

T he welsh intermediate 

EDUCATION ACT. 

CARDIFF SCHEME. 

The Governors arc prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the j 
of HEAD MISTRESS of the GIRLS’ INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
under the above Scheme. 

The Scheme provides for a fixed yearly stipend of £l.V), and a 
Capitation Grant. When the total remuneration exceeds £600 per 
annum, it may be subject to revision. 

Intending applicants may obtain particulars of the appointment 
from the Clerk to the Governors, who will also supply copies of the 
Scheme. 

Applications, accompanied by not less three Testimonials, and 
marked on cover “ 1 lead Mistress,” must bo in the hands of the under 
signed not later than 12 noon on Monday, the 3uth instant. 

By order of the Governors, 

1, Frederick Street, David Suetiierd, Clerk. 

Cardiff, July 10 th, 1894._ _ 


May be viewed Monday and Tuesday next, when Catalogues may 
lie had.—54, Pall Mall. 


PALL MALL.—Four Statuary Marble Figures and Five Busts 
by the late Marshall Wood. 

TLTESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 

they will include in the above SALE tho following 
important WORKS Try tho late MARSHALL WOOD :-The Song of 
the Shirt, life sixe; Mnsidora (in two sixes); Aphrodite and busts of 
H.M. the Queen, H.U.1I. the Prince of Wales, tho lato Sir John 
MacDonald: Psycho and Proserpine. May be viewed os above.— 
54 , Pall Mall. 


13RITI8H ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

A-J VANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 

Burlington House, London, W. 

The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be hdd 
at OXFORD, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Auoust 8 th. 

President-Elect— 

Tho Moet Hon The IMARQUIS of SALISBURY. K.G., D.C.L., 
. F.R.8., Chancellor of tho University of Oxford. 
Information about Local Arrangements may be [obtained from the 
Local Secretaries, The Museum, Oxford. 

G. Griffith, Assistant General Secretary. 


"ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

-LA WATER-COLOURS.-The SUMMER EXHIBITION will 
CLOSE on SATURDAY, August 4th, 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 
lv till 6. Admission, Is. Catalogue, Is. 

Alfred D. Fairr, R.W.8., Secretary. 


•VTURSERY KNEE-SONGS, LULLA- 

BIES, FROLIC RHYMES, and other Pastime Verse, from 
the Old Welsh. Tho Engllnh by JENNETT HUMPHREYS. Author 
of "Some Little Britons in Brittany.” Ac. Published by Author, 
Cricklewood, N.W. Paper covers, 6d. Post free. 


r FHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

JL GRANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London. Loughborough, iManchestcr, Newcastle-on-Tyue, Paisley, 
Truro, Ac. 

For Prospectus, Ac., to the Secretary, L.L.A. Schcmo, the 


University, St. Andrews, I 


-DRITISH MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 

JLJ SCULPTURES.—Statuettes of Sennacherib, Assurbanipal. and 
his Queen. Also reduced Facsimiles of the unique and beautiful 
"Garden Scene,** Winged Human-headed Lion ami Hull. Ac. Modelled 
from the famous Nineveh Sculptures, and made in Porcelain (pariau). 
"Interesting and faithful reproductions."— A thenacum, Oct. 7, 1893. 
Descriptive Prospectus on application to Alfred Jarvis (Sole Pub- 
ishcr), 43, Willes Road, Loudou, N.W. 


TYR. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

XJ SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon-street, E.C., a REGIS¬ 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical aud Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home aud Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, ami 
Assistant Teachers, may confidently rely upon the Doctor’s long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 


University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys 
home or abroad, may bo obtained (free of charge! by sending a state¬ 
ment of requirements to R. J. Bel von, M A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

vtewspapers, magazines, books, 

1. * Ac.—KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines fur priutiug 
illustrated or other Journals, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 16 or 32 page Journals at one operation. 

Facilities upon the premises lor Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
aud Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph, ** Africanism. l%nclon.” 

IMPORTANT WORK ON THE HISTORY OF THE NOVEL. 

A GUIDE TO 

BRITISH Sc AMERICAN NOVELS. 

BEING A COMPREHENSIVE MANUAL TO BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN FICTION FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TD THE END OF 1893. 

BY PERCY RUSSELL, 

Author of “ The Author 9 s Manual ,” Ac. 

Crown Bvo, cloth, 800 pp., price 3s. 6d. net; by post. 3s. lOd. 
The Guide contains a Complete Histort of tiik 
NOVEL, LIVISG NOVELISES. AND NOVELISTS OF 
THE FAST. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 

WITU PREFATORY REMARKS 

BY MR. GLADSTONE. 

Seventh ami Cheap Edition. ll'Uh AVro Preface, 301 pp . erow. Son, 
cloth, price 3a. 6d. net! loj post. .'is. 101. I Vilh Portrait 
“ 51 r Russell's hook Isa very complete manual aud (tunic for jour¬ 

nalist amt author. It is not a merely practical work—il i« literary and 

appreciative of literature in its best sense.Wo have little else but 

praise for tho volume.**— ire*(mi»*fer Rtviac. 

Lo.dom : DIOBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

_ m, bopverie str bet, fleet street, i; <'._ 

JCST PUBLISHED. 

Medium 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 9». not. 

PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS 

OF 

GEORGE CROOM ROBERTSON, 

Grcte professor of Ihilosophy of Mind and Logic t University 
Co/Itye t London. 

WITH A MEMOIR. 


LPDUCATION.—Particulars as to the best 

LU University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at j 

WITH A MEMOIR. 

—- IZ.■ ] Elitei by ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 

Two P U I ILo for of Logic, University of Aberdeen ; 


aCOTLAND.- 

klJ Elocution and C 


-One or 


URE of STAMMERING, or other Voice ’ 
Defects, maybe received during August and Sept'ml»-r. at Kinr«»<-. 1 
by Rev. C. ll. Taylor, M.A., LL.B., Lecturer in Public Reading aud 
Speaking in King’s College, Loud.—12, Cambridge Terrace, W. 


And T. WHITTAKER, BA. Oxon. 
Williams & Nuiwate, tendon and Edinburgh. 


Digitized by LjOOQle 
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THE 

WEEKLY REPORTER. 

The WEEKLY REPORTER is the only series cff 
reports which polishes an Annual Digest of all cases 
reported in ANY of the following series of Reports, 
viz.: THE LAW REPORTS, THE LAW 
JOURNAL REPORTS, TILE LAW TIMES 
REPORTS, and the WEEKLY REPORTER, 
from the 24 th of October to the 12<A of August in 
each year; together with a table of cases giving the 
reference to ALL the above - mentioned reports. 
This Digest has for many years been a distinctive 
feature of the WEEKLY REPORTER. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIP I ION, 

• Which Most be Paid is Advance : 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in wrapper, £1 «s. 
Country, £1 8s. i Foreign, £1 iOs. *d.; Single 
Number, M. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


Save youi Complexion and Save your Honey. 


A PENNY A WEEK 

15 THE PROBABLE <3031 OF U3IN3 

PREMIER VINOLIA SOAP. 

4d, a Tablet. 


^ ^ | QT Q RE-FITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; 

I or very best Irish Linen, returned 
frets, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. Sample Shirt, for Dress and ordinary wear, 
any site, poet free, 2 s. 9d., 3s. Od., 4s. 9d., 5s. 9d., or 6s. 9d. Twilled 
Night Shirts, 2s. lid., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., or 5s Od. LINEN C0LLAR8 and 
CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. dot.; made exact to 
pattern, 2s. Od. half-dot., post free. Napkins, 2s. 6d. per dot.; Dinner 
Napkins, 4s. 6d. per dozen ; Table IQIQ U I I |U C K| 
tlotlis, 2 yards square, 2s. Od. each, llalwil 
21 yards by 3 yards, 5s. Gd.; Kitchen Table Cloths, lOjd. each; real 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide. Is. lid. per yard; 
aud Lineu Diaper, Hjd. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 4}d. per yard; 
Surplioe Liucn, 7d. per yard ; Glass Cloths, 3s. Gd. doten. LINEN 
llOCKABACK TOWELS, 3s. 6d. per doten; Damask Towels, 6s. Gd. 
per doten; Turkish Bath Towels, Is. each; Twilled Linen Pillow 
Cases, from Is. Id. each. IRISH CAMBIUC HANDKERCHIEFS.- 
Children's, Is. 2d.; Ladies', 2 s. 3d.; Gent's, 3s. Gd. Hemstitched— 
Itulies*, 2 s. 3ii.; Gent’s, 4s. lid. per dozen. Better qualities equally 
cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. Monograms, Crests. 
Coats of Arms, Initials, Ac., woTen and embroidered. Samples and 
Illustrated Price Lists post free to any part of the world. 

B. & E. M'HTJGH & 00., Limited, BELFAST 


ESTABLISHED ISM. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London- 
TWO-AND-A-UALF per CENT. INTERE8T allowed on DEPOSITS 

repayable on demand. 

T\VO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sumson 
deposit, and allows Interest mon thly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO QL’IKKAS FJ5R MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR riVB SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

Tho BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
__ FRANCI S RAVENaCROFT, Manager. 

To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
J^RAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

pOTTEI) MEATS; anTrORK and GAME 

•f- __PIEK. A lso, 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
fpURTLE SOUP, and JJ^Y,^Totter 
SPECIALITIES for ]INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Now Rkadx, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pager, cloth, Or., port free. 

3r=t I S T O R ■'SiT 

OF THE 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT 8. SKEAT8. 

WITH -A. COISrTIlSrTJ^TIOISr TO 1801, 

By CHARLES 8. Ml ALL. 

THE GUARDIAN.It Is certainly a convenience to have the hlrtory o! Dissent In England presented in a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter's point of view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which give* the history 
in a handy and convenient form.” 

TIMES.—” As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, It Is no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation." 

PALL MALL G AZETTE.—'“ Readers will And here in a clear and attractive form much Information which cannot 
readily be found anywhere else." 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.-“It Is essential that Dissenters and.Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last S00 years. ... We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr. Mlall lor the 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England." 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. By Rev. Alexander Maclaesn, D.D. 

“ Very frank in tone, and modern in application .”—The Bookman. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustrations, the samo exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomtd to find in all Dr. Maclaron's works/' 

Christian World Pulpit. 

“ They are fully up to his old level, and are still unrivalled In their own manner .”—British Weekly. 


Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS. And other Sermons. 


“ As striking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren has published. 


The book Is full of helpful thoughts." 

Christian World. 


Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD OF THE AMEN. And other Sermons. 

“Replete with a keen spiritual Insight, combined with an aptness of Illustration and beinty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm tho reader.’’— Methodist Times. 

Uniform with the above, price In, poit free. 

THE HOLY OF HOLIES. A Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Ohapten of the 

Gospel by John. 

“ Every sermon glows with unction, and shows Intense power ."—Uethodist Recorder. 

Uniform with the above, price 6s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST. And other Sermons. 

“ Few preachers combine so many elements of effective pulpit address. '— Independent. 


London : ALEXANDER k SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 21 and 22, Fuknival Street, E.C. 

and all Booksellers. 


a story of the disruption and the 

FORMATION OF THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND IN 1843. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d., poBt free. 

C K, IQBO "W 3Sr = 

By W. KENNEDY MOORE, D.D. 

THE DUNDEE ADVERTI8ER.—“ The story should help to raise the enthusiasm of the present generation of Free 
Churchmen at this intereating period of their Church’s history, and general readers may peruse it with interest for its 
faithful pictures of Scottish life and character in 1843.” 

THE DRITISH WEEKLY.—“The characters are so well drawn, and tho Disruption incidents so cleverly and 
naturally interwoven, that the interest never flags. Dr. Kennedy Moore is thoroughly at home in his subject, and has 
not ody the necessary knowledge for treating it well, but also the requisite sympathy. He has a vein of quiet but 
genuine humour, and a competent acquaintance with Scottish customs.” 

THE FREEMAN.—“ Dr. Moore not only writes with the pen of a ready writer, but his heart is in closest sympathy 
with his inspiring theme. His book is full of pathetic incident, and is profusely illustrated with striking portraiture.” 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C« 


Digitized by LjOOQie 
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THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


Of the general contents of the Journal the 
following statement will afford some idea:— 
Current Tories.— Leadino Articles—Recent 
Decisions—Cases or the Week—Cases before 
the Bankruptcy Registrars—Solicitors’ Cases— 
Reviews—New Orders—General Correspon¬ 
dence—Courts—Parliament and Legislation- 
Appointments and Obituary—Societies and 
Institutions. _ 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITOUS’ JOURNAL ONLY. 26e.; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6a. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 
£212s., post-free, when paid in advance, 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free 
Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 

Cheque* and Pott Office Ordert payable to H. Villehs. 
OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.O 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

A. and B. Oatti, Sole Proprie to rs and Managers. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, SHALL WE FORGIVE HER 
Hasan. Fred Terry, Maoklin, Cbas. Dalton. Julian Cross, 
H. Flemming, H. Rversfldd, Herbert Bndd; Meedames 
H. Leigh, Ada Neil son, H. Hardinge, and Julia Neilson. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE CANDIDATE, lb. Charles 
Wyndham, Hesars. Wm. Blakeley, Geo. Giddens, 0. W. 
Somerset, F. Worthing, F. Atherley; Miss F. Coleman, Hiss 
Pattis Browne, Hiss Miriam Clements, and Hiss Mary Moore. 
Preceded, at 8 . 80 , by MRS.HILARY REGRETS. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

Hr, John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, MONHY. Mr. John Hare, Messrr. 
Forbes Bobertron, Arthur Cedi, H. Kemble, C. Brookfield, G. 

HwA Bomchira Aynerworth, Rook, DuMaurier, Sims; 

Miss Kate Botke, Miss Maude M iDett, and Hra. Bancroft. 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

Lessee, W. S. Fenley. 

THIS EVENING. at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr.W.B. 

Walter Everard, Sidney Paxton, H. Farmer 
Cedi Thambury, and H. Reeves Smith; Misses Ada 

gra OFTHE wSlm’ At 8 - IS THB 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, 
ire. GEORGE EDWABDB3’ COMPANY. — EVERY 
EVENING, at 816, A GAIETY GIRL. Host powerful 
east in London. MATINS8 EVERY SATURDAY at 2.80. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

B. D’Oyly C arte, Proprietor and Manager. 

*^2>m?5‘liEVNaY SATURDAY 
A1THKRNOON, at 2.80, MREraE. Book by Miohel Gotti. 

£%££& ttVHHEjS* DUU *“ e * 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.18, THB MASQUERADERS 
Mr. GoOTge Alexander, Messrs. Herbert Waring, Elliot, 

Patrick Campbell. * Baker* and Mrs, 


TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

THIS Bmrao, at 8 . 80 , GO-BANG. Meedames Jessie 
Bond^Amms.Hewitt,AdelaideAstorTMaggieRoberts, Mand 
Lockctt J.ydmFlopp, and Letty Und; Messrs. H. Grattan, 
George Groesnuth, jun., Arthur Playfair, George Crawford 


COCK LANE and COMMON SENSE: a Series of PAPERS by 

ANDREW LANG. Crown 8ro, 6s. 6d. net. 

“ If we are to have books about ghosts, wraiths, and apparitions. It is well that they should be written with that width of 
knowledge, that ingenuity of reasoning, and that light literary touch which we find in Mr. Andrew Lang’s new book.” 

Times. 

SECOND EDITION. 

BAN and ARRIERE BAN: a Rally of Fugitive Rhymes. By 

ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“ A volume of the lightest, most frivolous verve is this, but it leaves a pleasant ring in your ears, and what more solemn 
books often fail to do—a respect for the skilful maker.”— Bookman. 

CLIMBING in the BRITISH ISLES. Vol. I. England. By W. P. 

HASKETT SMITH. M.A., Member of the Alpine Club With 28 Illustrations by Ellis Carr, Member of the Alpine 
Club, and 5 Plans. Fcap. Svo, 8s. 8d. 

Vol. II. “WALES,” and VoU III. “SCOTLAND,” are in preparation. 

“The illustrations are exceedingly clear, and should be very useful to climbers. Altogether this is a capital little book, 
and we shall look forward with pleasure to the sppearanoe of the promised companion volnme.on Soottbh climbing.” 

Glatyow Herald. 

THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at Home 

and Abroad for the year 1898. Svo, 18s. 

Volumes of the “ Annual Register ” for the Yean 1863-1892 can still be had. Price 18s. each. 

DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale Life in the Early Years of 

the Nineteenth Century. By JOHN TRAFFOBD CLEGG (Th’Owd Weighver), Author of “Heart Strings,” 
" Pieces in the Rochdale Dialect,” do. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The story is a tragic one, and powerful as such, while its humorous passages in the Lancashire dialect are by far its 
best parts.It is a deeply Interesting story, and has real literary merit.”— Scotsman. 

NEW BOOK BY MAY KENDALL. 

SONGS from DREAMLAND. By May Kendall, Author of 

“ Dreams to Sell,” See. Feap. 8vo, 5a. net. 

“ A dainty little volume.There is a a oertain distinction of style, as well as an unmistakable freshness of Inner, in 

these verses which ought to make them weloome. Occasionally Miss Kendall handles the deep problems of life, and seldom 
witheut insight or skfil ."—Leeds Mercury. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

VOCES POPULI. Reprinted from “Punch.” By F. Anstey, 

Author of “Vies Vena,” &o. First Series. With 20 Dlnstrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Grown 8vo, St. 6d. 


A BOOK of SONG. 


NEW BOOK BT JULIAN STURGIS. 

By Julian Sturgis. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, chiefly Inorganic. 

By WILLIAM CROOKE8, F.R.B., &c., Editor of “The Chemical News.” Third Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged* 
With 67 Woodcuta. 8vo, 21s. net. 

A JOURNEY in OTHER WORLDS: a Romance of the Future. 

By JOHN JACOB AfiTUB. With Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Next week. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY— Volumes. 

THE WORLD’S DESIRE. By H. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang. 

Thousand. With 27 Dlnstrations by M. Greitfenhagen. Crown 8vo, 8s. Si. 

MR. MEESON’S WILL. By H. Rider Haggard. 

Thousand. Crawn 8ro, 8s. 6d. 


Fifteenth 


With 18 Illustrations. Fifteenth 

[ On Tuesday next. 

A SHADOW of DANTE; being; an Essay towards studying Himself, his World, and 

his Pilgrimage. By MARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. With Illustrations by Dante Gabriel Boasetti. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.__ 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 369. 

JULY. Price 6s. 

LIVES of DR. PUBEY and DEAN STANLEY. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


“The author of ‘MORE ABOUT 
GORDON ’ * la right in supposing that this 
book does not come too late. England will never 
lire of hearing of its hero, who appealed to her oil 
bo many sides of the national character. There is 
the more reason for this book, because it iB, as it 
professes to be, by * One Who Knew Him Well.’ 
The writer is a lady, and we learn her acquaintance 
with Gordon began in 1867 ."—Daily News. 

• la 1 vol., foap. 8ro, 8s. 64. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY 


"From the author of ‘The Rose Garden’ we 
expect certain qualities of style, among them just 
proportion and quiet elegance, to use a word as 
old-fashioned as the attribute itself. In 1 AN 
INTERLOPER’ * both of these are manifest, 
and the book will have its charm for those whose 
taste is not too far perverted to recognise their 
excellence. Miss Pbard's story of a man’s 
weakness and a woman’s devotion is admirably 
written, and exhibits with effect the writer's skill 
in the drawing of character.”— World. 

• 2 vola., crown 8tro. 


‘“IN A CINQUE PORT ’ * strikes 

us as a book which has been written with much 
deliberation. The author seems to have been 
under the influence of the ancient sea-forsaken 
Sussex city which he has chosen for the setting of 
his scenes. He describes lovingly and well, and 
those who know Winchelsea will take pleasure 
from the description apart altogether from the 
plot and action of the story .”—Daily Chronicle. 


L. 


REEVE & CO.’S 

NEW WORKS. 


Now 


with 

corn- 


ready, Part I., to be completed in Ten Part*, royal 4to, each 
D beautifully Coloured Plate*, price to Subscriber* for the _ 

S tate work only, 10*. 0d. net, or £4 14*. 6d. for the oomplete work 
' paid in advance. 

FOREIGN FINCHES IN CAPTIVITY. 

nr 

ARTHUR G. BUTLER,Ph,D.,F.L S., F.Z S., F.E S. 

A Part will be i**ued about every *ix weeks, commencing July 1*1 
The whole will form a large and handsome volume of betweon 300 and 
pages, with 60 Plates, by F. W. Frowhawk, beautifully coloured 

y Ordy 800 copies will be printed; early application is therefore neces¬ 
sary to prevent disappointment- Should any copies remain un¬ 
subscribed for on the completion of the work the price will be raised 
to Six Guineas net, or more. Prospectus on application. 

LEPIDOPTERA INDIOA. By F. Moore, 

F.Z 8., F.E.S. Vol. I., with 94 Coloured Plates, £9 5s., cloth; 
£915s. half -morocco. Parts XIIL-X VIII., 16*. each. Prospectus 
on application, 

THE HYMENOPTBRA ACULEATA of 

the BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.LS. 
Fart, I. to V., with 4 Coloured Plate, 5a each. 

THE HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA of 

the BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS. F.L.S. 
Complete in 1 volume. Small Edition, with a Structural Plate, 
14s. Large Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, 48*. 

THE LEPIDOPTERA of the BRITI8H 

ISLANDS. By CHARLE8 G. BARRETT, F.E.S. Vol I. 
(RHOPALOCErA), with 40 Coloured Plates, 53s. Parts XI. to 
XVII., each with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. 

THE OOLEOPTERA of the BRITISH 

ISLANDS. By the Rev. Canon FOWLER. M. A., F.L.8. Com- 

S lcte in 5 vols. Large Edition, with 180 Coloured Plates, £14. 
mall Edition, with 2 Structural Plates, £4. 

CATALOGUE of BRITISH OOLEOPTERA. 

By D. SHARP, M.A, F.R.8., and Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., 
F.L.S. Price is. 6d.; or printed on one side only, for labels, 2s. fld 

THE BUTTERFLIES r of EUROPE. De¬ 
scribed and Figured by H. C. LANG. M.D., F.L8. With 82 
Coloured Plates, containing upward* of 900 Figures. 2 vols., £3 18s. 

Now ready, Part XX., 7*.6d.; also Vol. VI., 36s. 

FLORA of BRITISH INDIA. By Sir 

J. D. HOOKER, K.C.8.T., C.B., F.R.8., Ac., assisted by various 
Botanists. Parts I. to XIII., 10i. 0 d. each: XIV. to XlX., 9s. 
each. Vols. I. to IV., cloth, 32a each ; Vol. V., 38s. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY of the INVERTS - 

BRATA. By A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., F.lt.8. (Edin.), F.C.8. 
Demy svo, with 81 lllustratious, 15s. net 


POPULAR COUNTY HISTORIES. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 

In demy Svo, handsomely printed on antique paper and 
bound in cloth, price 7s. 6 d. Also Limited Editions, 
on hand-made paper, roxburgh, 10*. 6 d. net; large 
paper copies, 21a. net. 

A HISTORY OF 

WESTMORLAND. 

By RICHARD S. FERGUSON, 

M.A., LL.M., F.S.A., Chancellor of Carlisle, Author 
of “ The History of Cumberland." 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 
IN THE SERIES. 

HISTORY OF HAMPSHIRE. 

By TH08. W. SHORE, F.G.S. 

“ A very valuable volume. It preeente to the reader, for 
the first time in a oondenied farm, a general view of the entire 
history of Hampshire .”—Hampshire Advertiser. 

HISTORY OF CUMBERLAND. 

By RICHARD 8. FERGUSON, M.A., LL.M., F.8.A. 

“ If Mr. Stock can find a Hr. Fergus m to write the history 
of each of the other counties of England and Waifs, the 
success of his series of * Popular County Histories ’ may be 
considered as assured.”— Speaker. 

HISTORY of WARWICKSHIRE. 

By BAM. TIMMINS, F.8.A. 

“ Hr. Timmins has made many useful discoveries in the 
history of bis county, which are here set forth. But the book 
appeals quite aa much to the general reader as to the 
Warwickshire man.”— St. James'i Gazette. 

HISTORY OF BERKSHIRE. 

By lieut-CoL COOPER KING. 

“Col. King haa done hie work well, and his sketch of the 
‘ History of Berkshire ’ is both useful and entertaining.” 

Horning Post. 


• 8 vols., erown Svo. 


“So cleverly planned and neatly told a story 
would be worth reading even If it contained fewer 
good character-sketches than are scattered by the 

way in ‘ VICTIMS OF FASHION.’ * 

The author’s standpoint is outside the ordinary 
groove, and there is a freshness about the story 
which gives it a certain pxtureequenees.” 

Athetuietim. 

• 2 vols., erown 8vo. 


“ Mb. Leslie Keith, who has for some time past 
been favourably known to the public as a clever 
and entertaining writer of fiction, has just given 
publicity, under the title of 1 A TROUBLE¬ 
SOME PAIR,’* to a story of such con¬ 
spicuous ability that its authorship can scarcely 
fail to place him high in tho ranks of contemporary 

English novelists.A. more wholesome or 

amusing book has not reached our cognisance 
for many a day." —Daily Telegraph. 

• 3 vols., mown Svo. 


“ Miss Carey has the gift of writing naturally 
and simply, her pathos is true and unforced, and 
her conversations are sprightly and sharp.” 

Standard. 

MRS. ROMNEY. By Rosa N. Carey 

Now ready, In 1 vol., small crown Svo, 2a. 


“‘DIANA TEMPEST'* is a book to 
be read. It is more—it is a book to be kept and read 
again, for its characters will not pass into limbo 
with this year’s fashions. It will stand in the 
front ranks of Action for some time to come.” 

St. James's Gazette. 

• A New Edition, in 1 vol., crown Svo, 2e. 


BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Rev. 

M. ,J. BERKELEY, M.A..F.L8. Retiree. With » Sapplement 
of nearly 400 page* by WORTHINGTON O. SMITH, F.L.S. 
2 vols., 24 Coloured Plates, 36e. 

BRITISH FUNGI, FHYCOMYOETES and 

USTILAGINEiE. By GEORGE MAS8EE. 8 Plate*. 7a (kl. 

HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA. 

By G. BENTHAM, F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Revised by Sir J. D. 
HOOKER, C.E., K.C.S.I., F.R.8. 10* M. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH 

FLORA. Drawn by W. H. Fitch. F.LS., and W. G. Smith, F.LS. 
1,315 Wood Engraving* Third Edition. 10* 8(L 


British Insects. By E. F. Stavelby. 16 

Coloured Plates, 14s. 

British Beetles. By E. 0. Ryb. New Edition, 

Revised and in Part Rewritten by the Rev. Canon FOWLER, 
M.A., F.L.8. 16 Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 

British Butterflies and Moths. By H. T. 

STAINTON. 18 Coloured Plate*, 1(8. Od. 

British Bees. By W. E. Shuckard. 16 

Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 

British Spideis. .By E. F. Stavelby. 16 

Coloured Plates, 10s. (kl. 

British Zoophytes. By A. S. Pennington, 

F.LS. 24 Plate*. 10*. Od. 

British Grasses. By M. Plubs. 16 Coloured 

Plates, 10s. 6d. 

British Ferns. By M. Plies. 16 Coloured 

Plates, 10s. 6d. 

British Seaweeds. By S. O. Gray. 16 Coloured 

Plates, 10 a 6d. 

Synopsis of British Mosses. By C. P. 

IIUBKIKK, F.LS. Revijed Edition, 7*. «d. 


THE 


No. 585, JULY, 3* ( 

BOTANICAL MAGAZINE 


Figures and Descriptions of New and ltarc Plants. By Sir J. D. 
HOOKER, F.R.&, Ac. Third Series, Vols. I. to XLIX., each 4”*. 
Published Monthly, with 0 Plates, 3s. (kl.. Coloured. Annual Sub¬ 
scription, 42s. 

A SET OF 


CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 

Complete from the commencement to the end of 1892. 118 vols. and 
Index to the first 53 vols. in 95 vols. The first 79 vols and Index in 
66 vols., half green morocco, the remaining 39 vol*., new, in cloth, 
price £126 net cash. 


HISTORY OF DERBYSHIRE. 

By JOHN PENDLETON, 

“ Author of “ Old and New Cheaterfleid.” 

“An entertaining and very ioatrueUve guide to all that ia 
moat interesting in the oounty.”— Times. 

HISTORY OF DEVONSHIRE. 

By B. N. WOBTH, F.G.8., 

Author of “ The West Country Garland,” &o. 

“ Ought to be greatly popular with the reaidente, and will 
have general interest for ail who have the talent for locality.” 

Contemporary Review. 

HISTORY OF NORFOLK, 

By WALTEB BYE, 

Author of “ The Norfolk Antiquarian Minwliany." he. 

“ At once the moat learned and entertaining county guide 
that haa ever been compiled. It is difficult to deeoribe Mr. 
Bye’a delightful book.”— Athenaeum. 

Non .—Some of the Large-Paper Editions of the 
above are out of print. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 

Now ready, 488 pogee, price One Shilling. 

TOLSTOFS 

BOYHOOD , 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

And Translated by CONSTANTINE POPOFF. 

“ This edition comprises in one volume what has hitheito 
been issued In two or three; and in point of style it is in¬ 
dubitably the best English version of the Russian noye ist*« 
remarkable biographical work ."—Academy. 

“One of the most faithful and closely retrospective auto¬ 
biographies of the opening years of life that has ever been 
given to tbe world. Mr. Popoff’s translation reads easily, 
and, as he is a Busman, we may oount upon its accuracy.” 

Liitrary World. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1894. 

No. 1159, New Series. 

Thb Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Great Alternative. A Plea for a National 
Policy. By Spenser Wilkinson. (Son- 
nenschein.) 

This volume may be described as the 
opposite of the work of Mr. Goldwin Smith 
on The Empire. That distinguished man 
did not, indeed, preach the whole cant of 
the bad Manchester School: he did not 
believe in the reign of calico, or in the 
transformation of the world by a tariff. 
But he was undoubtedly a philosopher of 
the “ Little England ” creed; and he 
seriously insisted, thirty years ago, that 
this imperial nation should shrink behind 
the narrow seas, should confine itself within 
its ancient borders, and should abandon the 
world-wide heritage gained by its fathers. 
The force of events has exploded doctrines 
arising out of the exhaustion of the great 
war, and of a dream of a millennium of 
peace; and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s book 
is an earnest argument that, if England is 
to remain a great power, she must defend 
and preserve her empire, and perform the 
duties attached to her destiny, or sink into 
decline, and perhaps perish. 

I have read, the volume with unflagging 
interest. The political ethics of the author, 
no doubt, savour of Hobbes and Carlyle, and 
are instmot with Bismarck’s notions of 
blood and iron. His theory of the mission 
of England is stamped with the pride, and 
perhaps with the stolidity, of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and lays him open to angry 
retorts: her manifest destiny, other nations 
think, is not part of the designs of Provi¬ 
dence, and may be overborne by their own 
destinies. His history, too, is in parts 
questionable, especially in his chapter on 
German Unity, and on the means which 
brought it, such as it is, about; and 
his animus against Bussia and France, 
as our “natural enemies,” is palpable 
and, in places, unjust. He assumes, more¬ 
over, rather too plainly the attitude of a 
superior person lecturing ignorant people 
on what is above their ken ; and this is the 
more amusing because much that he has 
written on war is mere commonplace— 
niaiserie a French critic would call it—and 
because he has completely left out one 
consideration of supreme importance in his 
survey of the present state of the empire. 
The central idea of his work is, neverthe¬ 
less, excellent, and what he has grouped 
around it is well worth studying. I entirely 
agree in what he has written on the national 
duty of keeping England in the exalted 
place she has gamed in the world, in main¬ 
taining her high imperial estate, and on the 
weakness, the fluctuation, and the want of 


aim that, in this matter, has reigned in the 
national councils; and his comments on the 
mawkish nonsense of Badicalforeign politics, 
on the silliness, in the face of Europe armed 
to the teeth, of imagining that we are to sit 
behind “ our silver streak ” and to uphold 
our power by “ ideas ” and “ moral force,” 
are sound, manly, and have a sterling ring. 
The style of the book is, on the whole, very 
good; but some of the words used would 
have been thought barbarous in the Oxford 
of the day of Newman and Ohurch. 

Mr. Wilkinson detests, as much as 
Canning did, the cosmopolitan view of 
national politics. He does not think, with 
Jean Jacques, that human nature is 
perfect and that nations can lie down 
like the lion and the kid in an Eden of im 
possible peace; he eschews the “ideology 
which, Napoleon said, “ would destroy an 
empire, though made of granite.” He 
knows that men have passions and selfish 
aims; that states have conflicting views and 
policies ; that they must be prepared to 
protect their interests, and that national 
defence is a paramount duty; and he 
rather inclines, in his survey of history, to 
exclaim “ the devil take the hindmost in 
the race,” and to contend that the “ fittest 
ought to survive.” We may call this faith, 
which has grown up naturally from the 
troubles of Europe in this age, Jingoism, 
Chauvinism, and bad names of the kind; 
but it is more true, and infinitely more safe, 
than the sentimental twaddle of universal 
brotherhood; and what is it, after all, but 
the phrase of Cromwell, “Put your trust 
in God, but keep your powder dry ” ? These 
being the facts, England has a right to 
maintain the position she has gained in the 
world, to vindicate it against all possible 
enemies, to accept empire and the responsi¬ 
bilities attaching to it, whatever may be 
the risks or the dangers. It is not only 
that, in the course of ages, England has 
spread her arms over vast regions of the 
earth; that she holds Canada and most of 
the West Indies ; that she governs the sub¬ 
ject races of India; that she has settlements 
in almost every sea; that she has become 
the mother of great youthful nations. 
Looking at her mainly as an island power, 
she has become dominant on the ocean, a 
kind of ascendancy, the immense importance 
of which has been proved by grand examples, 
and which, in some respects, has placed her 
at the head of all states. Concurrently, 
too, with this command of the sea, and in 
a great measure because of it, she has in 
her history contrived to hold the balance 
in the chief conflicts of the powers of 
Europe; and she has thrown her influence, 
on the whole, into the scale of justice, for 
she has usually resisted the efforts of over¬ 
grown power—of Philip of Spain, of Louis 
XIV., of Napoleon—in order to protect her 
own and the world’s interests. Power at 
sea, and a kind of moderating force in 
European politics, have thus been her 
characteristics as a State: her destinies lie 
in this direction; and she must secure these 
if she is to remain great, especially as 
maritime supremacy, as affairs now stand, 
is a necessity on which her very existence 
depends. 

This view of what England has been in 


the past, if optimistic, is in the main just, 
though it will hardly be accepted by foreign 
nations. Mr. Wilkinson, however, appears 
to think, with the self-complacency of the 
Anglo-Saxon mind, that our position is in 
the nature of things—a preordained politi¬ 
cal harmony—and he does not clegrly per¬ 
ceive how far this may lead him. If the 
“manifest destiny” of England is this or 
that, Bussia may assert that her “ manifest 
destiny ” is to sit on the throne of the 
Eastern Oaesars; France that she has a 
right to be supreme in Europe; Germany 
that she is bound to swallow up Austria ; 
the United States that they may annex 
Canada. This doctrine all but annihilates 
international law and the permanent friendly 
relations of states. Mr. Wilkinson scorn¬ 
fully rejects the idea that, even in theory, 
powers are equals, the fundamental axiom 
of Grotius and Vattel; and he makes force 
the supreme, almost the only, arbiter in 
the arrangement of the affairs of mankind. 
It is not edifying, at the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century, to see notions boldly revived 
which, if veiled in philosophic language, 
are really the creed of vae victis, we dare 
say Brennus had no doubt that his gods 
had decreed his conquest of Borne. England, 
however, is what she has become; and it is 
more to the purpose to examine by what 
means, and under what conditions, she has 
reached the height of her existing fortunes. 
Her supremacy at sea has been her own 
achievement; from the day of Sluys to that 
of Trafalgar it has been secured by her 
essential strength; and, though it was 
challenged by the Dutch Bepublic, and by 
France and Spain at a later period, it has 
been vindicated with complete success. 
But, apart from the question whether it has 
been rightly used; the authority she exer¬ 
cised for a long period—say from the reign 
of Elizabeth to that of George IV.—in 
regulating and controlling the affairs of 
Europe, and balancing them in accord with 
her policy, seems to me to have been largely 
due to accidents of a temporary nature which, 
perhaps, have vanished. England possessed 
co mmandi ng continental influence, and 
employed it against too aggressive States, 
because she was able to make allies of 
weak, divided, and backward nations, and 
because, though her armies were never large, 
they were formidable as affairs then stood, 
and her wealth made amends for the short 
reach of her sword. All this has now been 
completely changed: the Continent is or¬ 
ganised into gigantic Powers, progressive, 
opulent, for the most part, and directing 
armies compared with which ours is a mere 
handful of men; and England, therefore, 
can hardly hope to wield again the influence 
she formerly had, and to be really an 
arbiter in European quarrels. She could 
hardly be, what she was in Napoleon’s day, 
the head of a coalition against France; she 
could hardly be what she was at Blenheim 
and Waterloo. 

These considerations are of obvious 
moment in inquiring how we are to main¬ 
tain the empire. I incline to think that 
the revolution in naval construction of the 
last thirty years, not to refer to other facts 
of importance, have increased the inherent 
power of Eogland at sea, and that, with a 
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rational naval policy, she can rule the waves 
as decisively as she has done for centuries. 
But I am convinced she cannot play the 
part on the Continent Bhe played at one 
time, and that, consistently with her true 
interests, she ought not to seek to be its 
arbiter. Mr.Wilkinsontakesacontraryview, 
and contends that England ought to have 
the kind of foreign policy she had under 
William III. and Chatham: that she should 
aim at largely directing the affairs of Europe. 
He thinks BusBia and France our “natural 
enemies,” opposed to us in aims and in¬ 
terests; and he hints, though he does not 
openly say so, that we must identify our¬ 
selves with the Triple Alliance, and heartily 
become the fourth partner. I shall not 
inquire, whether, if Bussia and France are 
hostile to us at this juncture, this has not 
been largely our own fault, nor yet whether 
their present relations did not grow out of 
the unwise Peace of Frankfort, which 
Mr. Wilkinson, and others of his school, 
justify. Let us assume, as I fear is the 
case, that Bussia and France are unfriendly 
to us; that their policy is at odds with ours; 
that they have objects we cannot approve ; 
does it follow that we should join the 
League of Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
in our own interests, and to uphold our 
place in the world ? I pass the considera¬ 
tions by, that the foreign policy of Germany 
has been double dealing to us, in the whole 
range of colonial relations; that probably 
it would throw Austria and Italy over, if it 
could gain the support of Bussia; that 
Italy is half bankrupt, and Austria weak, at 
least wholly unable to fight Bussia and 
Franoe. Nor shall I discuss the question, 
whether the true alliance of England ought 
not to be with France, in the existing 
circumstances of the European world; this 
would take me beyond my narrow limits. 
It is a sufficient answer to the contention 
that England should join the Triple Alliance, 
that she would, having regard to the 
immense development of two at least of 
her supposed allies, and of the huge arma 
ments of the whole Continent, inevitably 
play such a subordinate part, that certainly 
she could not control events, and that, in all 
probability, she would waste her blood and 
treasure without being able to secure one 
of her real interests. This has been 
result of that Italian and German unity, 
and of the events of the war of 1870-1 
which Mr. Wilkinson, and writers of his 
type, admire. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the true 
policy of England, in order to preserve the 
empire, is to develop her power at sea to 
the furthest limits, to intervene as little 
as possible in the affairs of Europe, and 
only when she is plainly manaced; and, in 
that event, mainly to intervene at sea. I 
differ from Mr. Wilkinson on this import¬ 
ant point; but I thoroughly agree with him 
in ms wise remarks on the instability and 
feebleness of British statesmanship, in our 
foreign relations, during many years, and 
especially since the Gladstonian era. Bussia 
has leaped from the Caspian and Central 
Asia, and stands on the verge of the 
mountain gateB of India: yet we have not 
settled what is to be our frontier; we do 
not know if the Afghan is a friend or a foe. 


We have no fixed policy on the Eastern 
Question; we have supported and abandoned 
the Turk; we have not conciliated the 
Christian races between the Carpathians 
and the Aegean; we are entangled in Egypt 
by thoughtless pledges which may lead 
to a fierce rupture with France. Our 
attitude, too, towards the colonising powers 
has been pusillanimous and shifty in the 
extreme: we have been duped and flouted 
by Germany; we have been thwarted by 
France, and have yielded to her; the sur¬ 
render to the Boers was like that of the 
Bomans in their decay. Nay, coming to our 
vital maritime interests, we have allowed 
our power at sea to be less than it should 
be: our navy at this moment is hardly a 
match for those of Bussia and France com¬ 
bined ; in the event of a great European 
war we might find the Mediterranean a 
beleaguered lake, in which we could not 
safely keep our fleets; it is far from certain 
that we could defend our commerce at sea, 
on which all depends, against a second 
League of Cambray. This is true, and pity 
’tis it is true; but Mr. Wilkinson dwells 
too much, perhaps, on the incapacity and 
faults of our rulers, and does not sufficiently 
lay the blame on the nation. England has 
become a democratic state; she is no longer 
yed by the aristocratic order which 
carried her through the great war with 
France; and it is to be feared—“ absit omen ” 
every true man will exclaim—that her 
governments have only too well reflected the 
fickleness, the shortsightedness, the want 
of a fixed purpose, which have been the 
curse of democratic nations. 

In his survey of the dangers that surround 
England, and of the necessities of the 
present time, Mr. Wilkinson has omitted one 
topic which seems to me of supreme import¬ 
ance. He has assumed that the concession 
of Home Buie to Ireland would have little or 
no effect on the state of the empire, and 
would not make its defence more difficult. 
This is not the place to argue the Home 
Buie question; but history refutes on this 
subject what Mr. Wilkinson lightly takes 
for granted, and naval and military opinion 
is against him. A self-governing and half¬ 
independent Ireland means a base of opera¬ 
tions for our foes at our doors; the prospect 
of invasion made easy; a pistol pointed at 
our head and heart more threatening than 
a fortified Antwerp. This disregard of 
facts, only too significant of English ignor¬ 
ance of Irish affairs, is, I think, a well 
marked blot on this work. Home Buie 
ought not to be pooh-poohed in an inquiry 
into the means to preserve the empire. For 
the rest, Mr. Wilkinson might have enlarged 
on our present resources at sea and on land 
and on the state of the national armaments, 
in an examination of the question before 
him; but this was, perhaps, beyond the 
scope of his purpose. There is much in the 
philosophy of this book I cannot admire : it 
breathes the spirit of brute force in politics. 
The attitude, too, of Mr. Wilkinson towards 
Bussia and France is hardly becoming; his 
view of what should be our continental 
policy and alliances is, I believe, mistaken. 
But the main and essential conception of 
this work — that England has inherited 
empire and must uphold it; that she has 


received a great trust and should be true to 
it; that if she neglects her national duties 
she must suffer in her national interests; 
and that weakness, timidity, and want of 
definite aim may be fatal in this all-impor¬ 
tant matter—is perfectly correct, and has 
been well worked out. Mr. Wilkinson, 
too, has ably and eloquently appealed to 
Englishmen to be up and stirring to keep 
England in her true place in the world; to 
disregard the seductions of false sentiment, 
of cowardice, of faction in this momentous 
question, and to make the sacrifices neces¬ 
sary to maintain the empire. He is entitled 
to high praise for his patriotic pleading. 

William O’Connor Morris. 


The Invisible Playmate: a Story of the 
Unseen, with Appendices. By William 
Canton. (Isbister.) 

This is a delightful little book, to which 
freshness and distinction are given by some¬ 
thing other than its great literary beauty or 
even its intimate human touch. In the 
auriferous domain of the primitive relation¬ 
ships and emotions Mr. Canton has had the 
peculiar good fortune—a good fortune which 
is of necessity becoming constantly rarer—of 
hitting upon a lode of metal which, though 
not altogether unworked, has by the majority 
of “ prospectors ” been curiously neglected. 
From the palmy days of Greek and Hebrew 
literature down to the present hour mother¬ 
hood and the mother instinct have occupied 
a prominent place in literature, and in the 
Christian centuries reverence for the mother 
of a divine Son has provided for them a still 
more prominent place in representative art. 
Nor has the winning grace associated with 
the dependent helplessness of childhood 
ever been ignored, though it is only of late 
years that the little child has come to the 
front, and claimed something approaching 
equality with the man and the woman as a 
subject for the art of literature. But the 
father and the instinct of fatherhood, which 
have surely played a not less interesting 
or important part in the neat drama of 
human home-life, have been curiously 
neglected; by which I do not of course 
mean that they have been altogether set 
aside, but that such treatment as they have 
received has been for the most part indirect, 
allusive, occasional, fortuitous. There are, 
in obvious facte of physiology—to seek no 
further—sufficing reasons for the subordi¬ 
nation of fatherhood to motherhood: a 
father-poem of equal intensity to such a 
mother-poem as Lord Tennyson’s “ Bizpah ” 
would not perhaps be possible; but there is 
no sufficing reason why the instinct and 
emotions of paternity should have been 
passed by as things wholly or largely devoid 
of imaginative suggestion. Fatherhood is 
a great as well as a greatly neglected theme. 

If, therefore, Mr. Canton had deliberately 
chosen it with a conscious apprehension of 
its unutilised potentialities of interest and 
effectiveness, he would have chosen wisely; 
but the true charm of “ The Invisible Play¬ 
mate” and its companion studies lies, I 
think, in the fact that there has been no 
deliberate choice at all—that the author has 
simply written what he was impelled to 
write, has said what was given him to say, 
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has been led to a theme not by considering 
carefulness of thought, but by tyrannous 
prompting of incalculable instinct. JuSt as 
we say of one man that he is bora a soldier, 
of a second that he is born a statesman, of 
a third that he is bora a poet; so, on the 
evidence provided by this tiny book alone, 
we may say of Mr. Canton that he is bora 
a father, and the book itself is less a product 
than a growth. 

Criticism is compelled by tradition to 
give itself airs of adjudication, to set itself 
above its subject and say that it is defec¬ 
tive here or there, so—mainly in order 
that I may be perfectly modish—I will hint 
a doubt whether Mr. Canton’s title is quite 
inevitable, or indeed, in any true sense, really 
descriptive. What it refers to is merely an 
episode, and hardly a dominating episode. 
The story is simply this. The little child, 
the story of whose opening life is told in 
the father’s letters, sees or fancies that she 
sees a child-companion, who is, of course, 
invisible to all the world besides. She 
plays with this “ iode baby ” and talks of 
it, and is very anxious that it should not be 
hurt by careless hand or foot. Then the 
poor little woman falls ill; and when death 
is pressing hard on to the victory which is 
nearly won, the child declares that she has 
the “ iccle baby ” with her, and as the 
wasted little hand lifts a fold of the bed¬ 
clothes, the father’s eyes are opened to the 
child’s vision. The little bed holds not one, 
but two—the small creature who is just 
passing into the unknown, and an elder 
baby sister who has passed there years 
before, and whose passage has left with the 
father a horrible vacancy and a haunting 
fear. But for a moment he sees her; he 
knows that she lives, and that his other 
darling will live also, as he himself will live 
until he joins them. 

“ One glimpse of the Unseen (as he called it), 
and the embittered recollections of bereavement, 
the resentment, the distrust, the spirit of revolt 
were all swept into oblivion. Even the new 
bereavement had no sting. There were no 
anguish; there were no words of desolation. 
The man simply stood at gaze, stunned with 
amazement.” 

The story is very eerie, but very beautiful; 
and there are readers to whom it will appeal 
as strongly as I confess that—in Mr. 
Canton’s telling of it—it appeals to me. 
Bat it must be admitted that it belongs to 
the mysterious world of the exceptional, 
whereas nine-tenths of the little book takes 
us into a pleasantly familiar world of obser¬ 
vation ana thought. The fatherhood in the 
book—at any rate in this earlier part of it— 
is rendered not directly but mediately: 
the father does not write about his own 
emotions, but we know them by a fine 
inference, drawn from observations too 
wistful and delicate not to be bora of an 
overmastering love. The “ little woman’s ” 
passion for having her hands held, her 
dawning feeling for form, and her still more 
developed feeling for rhythm, her struggles 
after a vocabulary, and her experiments in 
inflexion, which, as the observant father 
remarks, make her “ more A. S. than the 
Anglo-Saxons themselves” — these and a 
dozen other buddings of the little soul are 
celebrated with a certain gusto of quiet 


rapture in which the very heart of father¬ 
hood finds utterance. 

And just as the lighter and graver 
sanities of paternity have their place in this 
first section, so do its fine irresponsible wise 
madnesses make themselves heard in the 
second'section, devoted to “Rhymes about 
a Little Woman.” As I lack space for both 
comment and quotation, I choose the latter, 
and transcribe the following delicious bit of 
baby extravaganza: 

“ She was a treasure, she was a sweet; 

She was the darling of the Army and the Fleet! 
“ When—she—smiled— 

The crews of the line-of-battle ships went wild ! 
“ When— she—cried— 

Whole regiments reversed their arms and 
sighed! 

“ When she was sick, for her sake 

The Queen took off her crown and sobbed as if 
her heart would break.” 

If any simple-minded person thinks that 
he or the man in the street could produce 
this gay nonsense at will, let him become 
wiser and sadder by making the attempt. 
True, it is either easy or impossible; but to 
most of us it would be the latter. 

In a somewhat soberer fashion of fantasy 
is written the chapter “ An Unknown Child- 
Poem,” in which, with a fine imaginative 
Riohterian handling, Mr. Canton follows 
the example set by Carlyle in Sartor 
Resartus, by boldly inventing the poet 
Altegans and his poem “ Erster Schul- 
gang ” and commenting upon his vision of 
the world’s crowd of little school-goers. It 
is a charming idea, embodied with a sweet 
naivete of execution; but I must content 
myself to leave it for the seekers of good 
things, as I must also leave, with little 
more than a mention, the subtle and 
delightful study “ At a Wayside Station,” 
in which Mr. Canton grapples with what 
may be called the problem of perpetual 
childhood—the father’s vision of the little 
boy or girl in the grown man or woman. 
It brings to a pleasant dose a book which 
every reader, and especially every reader 
who has the good fortune of fatherhood, 
will find peculiarly lovable. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


Geographical Discovery in the Interior of North 
America in its Historical Relations, 1534- 
1700. By Justin Winsor. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Substantially the present work is an 
abridgment, from Mr. Winsor’s own pen, of 
the matter contained in the fourth volume 
of his well-known Narrative and Critical 
History of America. 

Its general scope is indicated by two 
diagrams on the title-page. One of these 
reproduces in outline part of a map from 
the Ptolemy of 1511, showing nothing in 
the New World, to the north of Cuba and 
Hispaniola, but the island of Newfoundland, 
labelled “ Terra Laboratorum,” and sepa¬ 
rated by the Gulf of St. Lawrence from a 
fragment of continent labelled “Regalis- 
Domus ” (Cortereal’s Land). Neither Mexico 
nor Florida having as yet been discovered, 
the fragment in question represents all of 
the continent of North America at that time 
known to geographers. This map marks an 


important step in cosmography; for the 
Ptolemy of 1508 shows Newfoundland (Terra 
Nova) as a peninsula of Asia. The other 
diagram represents a map of 1684, in which 
the Atlantic seaboard of the United States 
and British America, together with the St. 
Lawrence, leadin g to the interior region of the 
great lakes, and the valleys of the Missis¬ 
sippi and its principal tributaries, including 
the Bed and Arkansas Rivers, the Missouri, 
and the Ohio and Wabash, all appear very 
much as they are known at the present day. 
Mr. Winsor traces the gradual progress of 
geographical knowledge between these two 
dates, and illustrates it by an ample series 
of extracts from contemporary maps, many 
of which are already familiar to readers of 
the Narrative and Critical History. 

We cannot but condole with Mr. Winsor 
on the fate which has befallen many of his 
favourite illustrations. For, as the pages of 
the present volume are of smaller size than 
the original work, it has been necessary 
to cut down the larger engravings; and 
the abhorred shears nave sometimes been 
applied with Procrustean ruthlessness. 
Michael Lok’s map, interesting to English¬ 
men as showing Meta Incognita and Fro¬ 
bisher’s Inlet, besides the imaginary islands 
of “ Brasil ’’ and St. Brandan’s on the route 
between Ireland and Newfoundland, loses 
its graceful scroll, containing the dedication 
to Sir Philip Sidney, save a few fragments 
of the fringe, which might be mistaken for 
imaginary islands in the Pacific; and there 
are others which have fared even worse. 
In compensation, the present volume con¬ 
tains a number of fresh illustrations, includ¬ 
ing some which replace with advantage the 
corresponding ones in the larger work. Thus, 
the section of the Cabot Mappemonde of 
1514 (p. 53) at once contains more of the 
original, and follows it more closely, than its 
predecessor, though its effect is marred by 
a general darkening of the surface which 
might well have been dispensed with. 
Instead of the painter Hamel’s foppish 
travesty of the Moncarnet portrait of 
Champlain, we have a vigorous woodcut 
from the original, which seems to bring the 
founder of Canada before us in his habit as 
he lived; while the grim head of Cartier, 
rudely sketched from the St. Malo picture, 
is replaced by a three-quarter portrait 
which fairly represents the original canvas, 
though its interest for the reader will pro¬ 
bably be diminished by the admission now 
made that the latter is at best of “ doubtful 
authenticity.” Mr. Winsor is here over¬ 
cautious. Even were it an old picture at 
all, there would be about as much reason 
for supposing it to be a portrait of Cartier 
as for supposing that which hangs in the 
Munioipio of Genoa to be a portrait of 
Columbus. 

When Cartier, in 1534 —following, as we 
think with Mr. Harrisse, whose ingenious 
argument to that effect Mr. Winsor cites 
without accepting it, the track of a Portu¬ 
guese navigator—was exploring the bay of 
8t. Lawrence, some hundreds of miles from 
any Iroquois settlement, and peopled, so 
far as its shores were inhabited at all, by 
wandering Algonquins, he came upon a 
party of Huron-Iroquois from Quebec 
engaged iu mackerel fishing. Two youths 
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of the party, taken hack by Cartier to 
France, served in the expedition of the 
following year as guides and interpreters; 
and the common Iroquois noun by which 
they described the “ village ” to which they 
belonged, mistaken by the French for the 
proper name of the district, now desig¬ 
nates the British dominions in North 
America. In 1535 they conducted the 
French explorer to their home, on the site 
where, seventy years later, Champlain 
founded the first French colony. From the 
canada , or “ village,” at Quebec the explorers 
ascended the stream to Montreal, then occu¬ 
pied by another flourishing settlement of 
Huron-Iroquois. As to this there can surely 
be no doubt, though Mr. Winsor appears to 
regard the matter as open to debate. 

“ Who the people were that Cartier met is a 
question upon which there has been some differ¬ 
ence of opinion. The decision rests mainly 
upon the ethnic relations of the scant vocabu¬ 
lary which Cartier picked up and reoorded. 
Dawson has held that the words in Cartier’s 
list have Algonquin roots. The Abbe Faillon 
holds them to be Huron, and the weight of 
opinion seems to sustain the abbe ” (p. 31). 

With all due respect to these eminent 
authorities, we must remark that Charlevoix, 
writing a century and a-half ago, puts the 
matter more correctly than either. Cartier’s 
vocabularies—for there are two, appended to 
the narratives of the first and of the second 
voyagerespectively—contain both Algonquin 
and Huron-Iroquois words. One or two 
words in each list are Algonquin, and some 
of those which cannot be positively iden¬ 
tified resemble Algonquin rather than 
Iroquois. But a very large proportion of 
the words, including the numerals, are 
indisputably Iroquois, and oould not pos¬ 
sibly be mistaken for Algonquin by any 
one acquainted with these languages; while 
the majority of the uncertain words have a 
cast which is Iroquois rather than Algonquin, 
and might wen have belonged to the 
Huron-Iroquois dialect, though now no 
longer recognisable. Probably the mis¬ 
conception arose from Cartier, or his editor, 
having described his vocabularies as simply 
representing ‘ ‘ the language of New France.” 
Are we, then, to suppose that Cartier and 
his companions did not know the difference 
between Algonquin and Iroquois? This 
can hardly do, for in some instances the 
narratives furnish us with an Algonquin 
and an Iroquois word for the same thing. 
Nor can it be supposed that explorers 
who distinguished the two nations by differ¬ 
ences of physique, of dress, of mode of life, 
and of local distribution, were incapable of 
recognising the scarcely less obvious distinc¬ 
tion of speech: we have, in fact, Cartier’s 
word for it that this distinction was perfectly 
familiar to them. Even had the Hurons 
not been in contact with Algonquin tribes 
on their northern border, it would have 
been natural for them to pick up a few 
Algonquin words in their annual fishing 
expeditions to the month of the St. 
Lawrence; and the presence of such words 
in Cartier’s vocabularies surely cannot 
throw the slightest doubt on the ethnical 
relations of the people of ‘‘Canada” and 
Hochelaga. We mould have thought, 
moreover, that the character of the elabor¬ 


ately fortified village of Hochelaga had 
something to do with the decision of the 
question, if it were a debatable one at all. 
Can any instance be adduced in which 
large villages, similarly fortified, were 
erected by an Algonquin tribe north of the 
Iroquois area? Lastly, while Cartier’s 
vocabularies are not the best of evidence as 
to the language spoken at Hochelaga— 
whither his two interpreters refused to 
accompany him, and where, consequently, he 
had great difficulty in understanding and 
making himself understood—the few words 
which he picked up there and introduced 
into his narrative not only show no traces 
of Algonquin, but are recognisably Iroquois, 
as is the name of the place itself, which 
should apparently be written Otstenrakta 
= “ By-tne-Side-of-the-Mountain ”. 

Seventy years passed before any important 
advance was made beyond the point reached 
by Cartier in his second voyage. The rapid 
extension of geographical knowledge which 
followed upon the establishment of perma¬ 
nent stations for the fur trade at Tadoussac, 
Trois Bividres, and Montreal is probably due 
rather to the development of this profitable 
commerce and of mission work founded upon 
it, than to the psychological cause which 
Mr. Winsor describes as “ the yearnings of 
the geographical sense in its uneasy moods.” 
Before the thirty years of Champlain’s fruit¬ 
ful labours were ended, explorers had reached 
not only the farthest shores of the great 
lakes, but the headwaters of the streams by 
which these were fed ; and tidings were 
heard of a Missi-sippi or Big-Water at no 
great distance westwards, to be reached by 
way of its tributary the Wisconsin, out of 
which Joliet and Marquette, forty years later, 
floated their canoes into the mighty river 
itself. Marquette rightly judged it to have 
its outlet in the Gulf of Mexico, though the 
long-cherished hope that it would be found 
to discharge into the Pacific by way of the 
Gulf of California was not finally abandoned 
until La Salle navigated it to its mouths 
in 1682. 

Mr. Winsor’s volume is replete with 
information, carefully compiled and methodi¬ 
cally arranged. It is admirably printed and 
bound; the illustrations are most attractive, 
and there is an excellent index. It should 
be in the hands of every student of American 
history, and will be especially interesting to 
Canadian readers. 

E J. Payne. 


SOME GEHMAN WORKS ON SHAKSPERE. 

Shakspere. Fiinf Yorlesungen aus dem 
Nachlass von Bernhard ten Brink. 
(Strassburg: Triibner.) 

“FiiriRENDE Gexster.” —VI. Band: Shak¬ 
spere. Von Alois Brandi. (Dresden: 
Ehlermann.) 

Die Hamlet - Tragodie Shaketpeares. Von 
Bichard Loening. (Stuttgart: Cotta.) 

The three books named above have little 
in common but the subject they deal with 
and the language in which they are written. 
All are the work of distinguished men, and 
each is admirable in its kind ; but the kinds 
are extremely diverse. The third—a piece j 
of massive specialism, exhaustive in matter j 


and subtle in style—alone corresponds to 
the familiar English preconceptions about 
Gefman work. The first is rather in the 
French manner—a rapid sketch, devoid of 
learned display, but full of stimulating sug¬ 
gestion ana of luminous coups d'antil ; and the 
second resembles the best English work— 
a comprehensive, yet concise, survey of a 
wide field, full of facts, and conveying them 
in a style habitually fresh and bright. 

The first-named book would scarcely have 
been published had not the death of its 
brilliant author forbidden us to look for 
that more serious discussion of Shakspere 
which his university lectures had already 
made a part of the intellectual capital of 
a host of enthusiastic students, ana which 
the next volume of his Litteraturgeschichte 
would have presented to the world. What 
we have here is merely five lectures delivered 
before a popular audience at Frankfort in 
1888. They are well characterised by the 
editor, Prof. E. Schroder, an old student of 
ten Brink, in his very judicious preface: 

“ Whoever cares more to be told the newest 
thing in specialist discussion than to listen to 
a Shakspere scholar who united to the richest 
philological and historical culture a unique gift 
of poetic appreciation had better lay these 
lectures down. They are not an introduction 
to Shakspere literature, but an introduction to 
the poet himself.” 

The five lectures handle the subject with 
imposing breadth. The first deals with 
“ the Poet and the Man,” dismissing the 
“ Bacon-Shakspere theory,” after a rather 
too deferential hearing, with the apt remark 
that 

“Of all the fatuities of which .the Baconians 
have been guilty, none perhaps equals their 
view that the greatness and profundity of 
Shakspere’s work is incompatible with his 
position as an actor and member of a stage 
company. As if the greatest dramatist of all 
time were even conceivable without that exact 
knowledge of the boards which only long 
practice brings.” 

The second, on the succession of the plays, 
travels lightly over familiar ground. The 
most remarkable are the last three— 
Shakspere as a dramatist, as a comic, and 
as a tragic poet, where that glowing 
delight in great art, that vivid apprehension 
of the working of genius which makes even 
a grammatical treatise alluring and alive in 
ten Brink’s hands, have full scope. We 
may note especially the comparison between 
“Borneo ana Juliet” and Arthur Brooke’s 
oems (p. 83f), that between the comedy of 
hakspere and Molicre (p. 103f.), and the 
review of the great tragedies (p. 138f). 
And everywhere we feel the touch of one 
who was no mere Shakspere specialist, but 
ranged as a master over the whole domain 
of English literature—of one, too, whose 
scholarship was only the instrument by 
which he expressed the large aspirations 
and enthusiasms of a great humorist. 

Like ten Brink’s book, that of his successor, 
Prof. Brandi, is intended for the cultivated, 
rather than for the learned public; for 
that section of them, however, which prefers 
a compact, well-written summary of facts to 
an eloquent cauaerie. In a little volume, of 
about the size of one of our “ Men of 
Letters ” series, he has contrived to give a 
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singularly lull and luminous view not only 
of Shakspere’s personality—his “ Mind and 
Art” — but incidentally of the main 
developments of Shakspere criticism. The 
book has nethod, and it has style; it 
is the woil. of a man schooled in all 
the ways of scientific literary history, 
but at the same time abounding in fresh 
native literary force, fine observation 
and knowledge of the world and of 
nature—inured to the lamp, but familiar 
with the sunlight and the open air. The 
arrangement is essentially chronological: a 
plan which has the defect of often encum¬ 
bering the course of the narrative with the 
inevitable discussion and criticism of the 
separate works, but the more than counter¬ 
balancing advantage of enabling each play 
or group of plays to be discussed in close 
connexion with the outer and inner con¬ 
ditions under which apparently it arose. 
These groups show considerable novelty of 
treatment. Prof. Dowden’s well - known 
periods, “ In the World ” and “ Out of the 
Depths,” are represented by three groups, 
less picturesquely but not less suggestively 
labelled the “Falstaff,” “Hamlet,” and 
“ Lear ” periods. The second of these in¬ 
cludes, besides “Hamlet,” “ Julius Caesar,” 
and “ Othello,” the oomedies “ As You Like 
It,” “Twelfth Night,” “All’s Well,” and 
“ Measure for Measure.” One may question 
the rightness of detaching the first two 
from tne other “joyous” comedy, “Much 
Ado.” No doubt Jaques foreshadows 
Hamlet; but it is difficult to find any other 
approach in this gay and brilliant comedy 
to the despondency or “ world-weariness ” 
which is the dominant note of the Hamlet 
period; and one must take the love-sorrows 
of Viola, Olivia, and the duke seriously 
indeed to detect this gloomy round-tone 
amid • the uproarious fun of “ Twelfth 
Night.” That “ breach of brotherly love 
is the elegiac ground-tone of ‘ As You Like 
It ’ ” is true, we think, only in the sense in 
which the deadly animosity of Ephesus and 
Syracuse is the “ elegiac ground-tone ” of 
the “ Comedy of Errors.” From first to 
last, it may surely be said, Shakspere’s 
comedy is prone to deal with potentially 
tragic situations. On the other hand, the 
grouping of the three tragedies together 
under the rubric, “World-corruption and 
reformers, 1 ' is very suggestive; Hamlet, 
Brutus, and Othello are connected by a real 
analogy—they act, with pain and reluct¬ 
ance, as ministers and executants of a 
supposed Bight; while Othello, the latest 
of the three, is no doubt connected by 
his more purely passionate nature with the 
tragedies of sheer passion which follow and 
are here grouped apart. The reforming 
Duke in “ Measure for Measure ” also 
works in well with this conception. The 
treatment of the separate dramas, though 
necessarily brief, is always suggestive and 
interesting. There is little or nothing of 
“ aesthetic criticism,” few expressions of 
admiration, no fantastic arabesques of style; 
but the growth of the play out of its sources, 
its plot, its interpretation, are concisely and 
effectively discussed, with frequent illu¬ 
minating sidelights of literary lore or 
theatrical reminiscence. We think that the 
book ought to be translated, as being on 


the whole superior to anything similar that 
we possess. Prof. Dowden’s admirable 
Primer is now several years old, his recent 
Introduction does not aim at the same com¬ 
pleteness, and Dr. Fnrnivall’s Introduction 
in the “ Leopold Shakspere,” though full of 
good points, is deficient in breadth of 
criticism. It is unfortunate that Prof. 
Brandi’s reputation among us has suffered 
through the demerits of the translation of 
his book on Coleridge, which handles 
several aspects of the poet neglected, or 
purposely ignored, by all his other bio¬ 
graphers. We trust that it is superfluous 
to call the attention of students of Middle 
English to his full and compact biblio¬ 
graphical summary of that literature in 
Paul's Grundrm. 

The third of the books above named is 
far above the average of the ordinary 
“ New solution of the Hamlet problem.” 
Its author, Professor of Law at Jena, ap¬ 
proaches the matter as a jurist rather than 
as a Shaksperian; and this of itself adds 
interest to his work. The domain of 
Shakspere criticism is crowded with oritical 
monstrosities, and in no department of it 
has the keen dialectic of a trained legal 
mind a more legitimate province than in 
the criticism of “ Hamlet.” The first sec¬ 
tion of Prof. Loenig’s volume (pp. 1-144) is 
the most valuable critical history known to 
us of Hamlet criticism in Germany. From 
the first crude notions about “ Hamlet,” to 
Goethe, and from Goethe to our own time, 
the Hamlet theories of the past are sum¬ 
marised, discussed, and dismissed with scru¬ 
pulous but rigorous justice ; and even the 
agnostic, who seeks refuge from intermin¬ 
able controversy in the faith that “ Hamlet ” 
is an insoluble riddle, is sternly driven 
from his retreat. “ For insoluble riddles 
and undiscoverable mysteries there is simply 
no place in a work of art that deserves 
the name.” Perhaps, without disrespect to 
Prof, Loenig, one may say that that is a 
conception of a work of art more natural 
to a jurist than to a poet, or to one pro¬ 
foundly versed in the ways of poets. It is 
the defect of his book, in our view, to 
abstract “ Hamlet ” too much from Shak¬ 
spere’s personality, and from the outer and 
inner conditions under which he wrote it— 
to deal with it as an isolated and inde¬ 
pendent working out of a problem, to the 
nature of which it is supposed to furnish 
an exhaustive due. It is characteristic 
that Prof. Loenig emphasises the juridical 
elements in the action—the “ providential ” 
punishment of the king’s crime through the 
medium of Hamlet and in spite of Hamlet’s 
reluctance; so that the play is in a sense a 
“ Sohioksalstragodie,” without, however, as 
he is careful to point out, ceasing to be a 
“ tragedy of character,” since that “ reluct¬ 
ance ” of Hamlet is the ground of the whole 
action. This “ reluctance,” the . central 
topic of dispute in Hamlet discussion, is 
by Prof. Loening effectually despoiled of 
intellectual and moral elements. The deli¬ 
cate and sensitive Hamlet of Goethe, the 
thought-oppressed Hamlet of Schlegel and 
Coleridge, the conscientious Hamlet of 
Ulrici, have all been ruthlessly thrown 
overboard, and nothing remains but a 


Hamlet constitutionally indisposed to 
vigorous action—a “ lazy ” Hamlet. 

“ He did not neglect his duty, as Goethe 
thought, because it was too difficult for his 
nature, but solely because it was too trouble¬ 
some, too laborious, and thenoe unpleasant 
and repulsive.” 

But is the “ lazy ” Hamlet a tragic figure ? 
Whatever may be thought, however, of the 
conclusion, Prof. Loening’s book contains a 
profusion of valuable incidental critioism. 
We may particularly thank him for his 
admirable treatment of the “madness” 
question, and for his defence of the 
grievously maligned Ophelia. 

0. H. Hebfobd. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Real Charlotte. By E. (E. Somerville 
and Martin Boss. In 3 vols. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

No Hero, but a Man. By Annie Thomas 
(Mrs.Pender-Cudlip). In3vols. (White.) 

For Love and Liberty. By Alfred Haroourt. 
In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The Translation of a Savage. By Gilbert 
Parker. (Methuen.) 

Misther O'Ryan. By Edward McNulty. 
(Edward Arnold.) 

Jack's Partner and other Stories. By Stephen 
Fiske. (Gay & Bird.) 

The Diary of a Nobody. By George Gros- 
smith and Weedon Grossmith. (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith.) 

Collabobation, to justify its doubtful 
expediency, should entirely conceal itself. 
The ancient example of Beaumont and 
Fletoher, the modern one of Messrs. Besant 
and Bice, are each difficult to follow. It is 
therefore gratifying to find The Real 
Charlotte a whole book. If two brains 
there were, the idea is one and complete in 
itself. Two minds have conceived in the 
same manner the creation and development 
of one character. This character, Charlotte 
Mullen, would appear to be an attempt to 
realise the ultimate condition of a woman 
who, according to the old ideals, had failed 
in life. Charlotte loves, in such fashion as 
she can, but her love returns upon herself 
as something else. She never marries; she 
has no domestic ties; but circumstances 
turn her into a landowner and man of busi¬ 
ness. Given these conditions in a woman 
of violent nature, under whose not very 
admirable social polish lurks a coarse, 
hungry, self-seeking real ego, and what can 
the end be but unsatisfactory? Betumed 
love would probably have saved her. In¬ 
deed, as long as there was a chance that the 
affection and money she had expended 
might come back to her, the real Charlotte 
remained in abeyance. It was only when 
she was undeceived by a cruel disenchant¬ 
ment that her inner nature arose in its 
strength, and Charlotte showed herself the 
selfish and brutal woman she was. To say 
more would be to tell the story, which has 
its own surprises and is worked out with 
considerable skill. Many readers will, 
perhaps, give the place of heroine to 
Francie, Charlotte’s penniless little protegee, 
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a much-beloved person with the sweet flower- 
face of extreme youth and thoughtlessness. 
Francie is one type of the Irish girl: 
ignorant, pleased with everybody, always 
ready to fall in love, with a mouth full of 
picturesque flatteries and childlike rude¬ 
nesses, speaking an atrocious Dublin accent, 
but in spite of all utterly fascinating. How 
she flits to her fate—soaring, sinking, 
dipping like the veriest butterfly—is a tragic 
tale enough. Of other Irish types there are 
excellent specimens throughout the book. 
The Btyle is pleasantly fresh, and the story 
distinctly one to be read and not soon 
forgotten. 

Half the title of Mrs. Pender-Cudlip’s 
book —No Nero, but a Man —is undeniably 
true, but the other half is only dubiously 
so. Persons in male habiliments walk her 
pages; but there is hardly one, and that 
possible one is certainly not the central 
personage, who can with full justice be 
called a man. The book shows marks of 
great haste, both in matter and in manner; 
and any special criticism might therefore 
seem harsh. A fat, florid, boastful man, 
who dies suddenly in a railway carriage, 
after having just had time to tell his name 
with something of his history to the as-yet- 
mutually-unknown hero and heroine, is 
not a promising beginning. Nor is it 
encouraging when the hero—one uses the 
word perforce—assumes the dead man’s 
name and luggage, and hands him over, a 
nameless corpse, to the officials at the next 
station. Mrs. Fender-Cudlip succeeds better 
with her women characters than with her 
men. The well-developed lady of middle 
age, who gets up private theatricals in order 
to pose as a statue of Venus in a love-sick 
poet’s chamber, and has a tact for scandal, 
is a decided hit in the way of character¬ 
sketching. But whether from haste or 
from other causes the book is decidedly 
poor in quality. 

A flaring red and yellow cover is doubt¬ 
less chosen as representing the sentiments 
expressed in Mr. Harcourt’s For Love and 
Liberty. The yellow design, moreover, 
turns out on close inspection to be a sketch 
map of the particular district in Spain in 
which the hero and heroine, and the at¬ 
tendant “ supers,” move and act and suffer. 
But the interest of the book does not centre 
so much in the handsome and high-minded 
hero, or in his fair Donna Mercedes (the 
little mystery of whose parentage is easily 
cleared up) as in the really praiseworthy 
sketch of the Armada from the point of view 
of the Spanish. The hero sails in one of 
the Spanish ships, with the promise of a 
command in England, and is taken prisoner 
with a suitable assortment of friends, and 
brought to London, where he interviews 
Queen Elizabeth. One realises in Mr. Har¬ 
court’s chapters the inevitable hopelessness 
of the expedition. He adds several special 
dabs of pitch to the blackness with which 
history has invested the character of 
Philip. The scheme, as we know, was all 
Philip’s, and the failure was entirely of his 
causing. Mr. Harcourt makes us under¬ 
stand how hard it was, up to the last, for 
Spanish sailors to believe that the holy and 
invincible Armada could be beaten by ‘' these 


heretics,” “these islanders.” There are 
some good things in the book—notably the 
hero’s adventures in the Holy Office, and 
the appalling fate of the Inquisitioner. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker has taught his readers 
to expect much from him, and in The Trans¬ 
lation of a Savage he does not disappoint 
them. It is a story in which the swain 
is jilted at the outset; whereupon he at 
once plunges into a new match and an 
unpremeditated marriage. It happened in 
this wise. Frank Armour is out in Canada, 
where he learns from an English newspaper 
that his ladylove has married somebody 
else. In the passion of the moment—a 
assion (be it confessed) which brandy has 
elped to evoke—he straightway espouses 
the daughter of an Indian chief. She is a 
beauty, a brave, heroic young woman, with 
Scotch blood in her veins; and she makes a 
grand figure in her blanket and moccasins, 
and with her greased black hair. In this 
state her reckless husband hurries her 
across the American continent, and ships 
her off to England, for his fine old father, 
the general, his rather ordinary sister and 
mother, and his clever and interesting 
brother Richard, to take to their respective 
hearts. The only intimation this much- 
tried family has had of her coming is a 
letter in which the bridegroom tells them 
that, knowing their wish that he should 
marry “ acceptably,” he has “ married into 
the aristocracy, the oldest aristocracy of 
America ”; that he has also married wealth, 
since his bride is “ rich in native unspoiled 
virtues”; and that they “could not cavil 
at her education, for she knew several 
languages—aboriginal languages—of the 
north.” After this supreme act of revenge, 
the young gentleman lies quiet for some years 
in Canada, while his wife, Lali, with much 
sorrow and tribulation, but also with much 
heroism, learns the new life set before her 
in England. Whether because of her 
“good Scotch blood,” or of her more 
exalted aboriginal ancestry, Lali adapts 
herself with wonderful quickness to her new 
surroundings, and, what is more difficult, to 
the mental and moral ideals of refined 
English society. But there is truth in the 
idea that it is only the outer differences 
—which are easily surmouutod—that make 
one true man or woman, of whatever 
race, seem unlike another. Nobility of 
nature is the same in any garb. Frank 
Armour has reason enough at last to rejoice 
in the wife he has wedded, but it may be a 
nice question whether ho suffers enough for 
his dastardly trick. Needless to say, the 
story is full of cleverness. 

Misther O'Ryan is Irish of the Irish, yet 
it is distinot from such purely Irish books 
as The Real Charlotte, noticed above, and Mrs. 
Hinkson’s Cluster of Nuts, which was reviewed 
by the present writer in the Academy a 
few weeks ago. It is as though Mr. 
McNulty had deliberately severed himself 
from his own people, and drawn them, trait 
by trait and word by word, from the out¬ 
side; whereas the authors of those other 
books have identified themselves with their 
characters to the last degree. The picture 
is true to life in each case, but the sub¬ 
jective method is the sympathetic one. 


Without a word of direct criticism, Mr. 
McNulty yet does criticise his Irishmen 
for you. He knows to a fraction 
how Irish they are, and has much 
pleasure in pointing it out to you, 
though he gives you no flavour of that 
quality which Mrs. Hinkson calls “ kindly 
Irish of the Irish.” His characters include 
the inflated orator and agitator, O’Ryan 
himself; a priest who has won the love of 
his people, but who is nevertheless a hard¬ 
hearted, hard-drinking tyrant; and the 
usual helpless and picturesque old man, so 
commonly the victim of the moonlight as¬ 
sassin. But of the sweet fascination of 
Irish blarney and the glamour cast by Irish 
eyes there is none. There is much clever¬ 
ness in the way in which Misther O’Ryan 
arrives on the scene at Ballycusha, a ragged 
tramp, and by sheer force of character and 
eloquence of the Irish Micawber type com¬ 
mands the situation, forces the “ Lague ” 
on the people, and spreads dissension and 
destruction everywhere around him. There 
is also real pathos in the figure of “ould 
Paddy, plase yir honour’s ladyship,” who 
works in the garden for what he can get, 
and crawls home to that “ poor dark cray- 
thur,” his wife, whom he solaces by invent¬ 
ing and pretending to read to her letters 
from their son Larry in America. 

The stories in Mr. Stephen Fiske’s book 
are all more or less slight in construction, 
save “ An American Ghost,” which has 
detail and solidity; but with a sure hand 
they touch on pathos, humour, and passion. 
There is apparently a kind of man that 
grows freely in America—a man brave and 
true and clever, but simple as a child, and 
reverent towards women. That kind of 
man Mr. Fiske knows how to draw. In 
fact, if you are to judge of him from stories, 
carefully marking off the knifer of the Far 
West, there is something abnormally simple 
about the average American man. In Mr. 
Fiske’s stories—which are thus differenti¬ 
ated from the ordinary American story— 
the woman is vague, remote, charming, but 
her part is a secondary one. 

The Diary of a Nobody (the handiwork of 
Messrs. George and Weedon Grossmith) is 
that of Mr. Charles Pooter, a city clerk, 
who looks up with awe to his chief, the 
great Mr. Perkupp, loves his “ dear wife 
Carrie,” and hopes as the best end of all 
things that his son Lupin may get taken 
into “the office.” Day by day the artless 
account goes on, clever in its very baldness, 
giving us such entries as this:—“ Planted 
mustard and cress, and went to bed at 
nine; ” or this, after an insult from Lupin, 
“ I left the room with silent dignity, Dut 
caught my foot in the mat.” Mr. Pooter is 
an estimable grown-up Verdant Green among 
city clerks; and though there be few such 
persons, life doubtless has its satisfactions 
for them. Mr. Weedon Grossmith is to be 
particularly congratulated on the way in 
which he has caught the spirit of the narra¬ 
tive, and made it fixed and visible in his 
drawings. 

George Cotterell. 
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TWO TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
GREEK. 

The Idylls of Theocritus. Translated into 
English Verse by James Henry Hallard. 
(Longmans.) Mr. Hallard has undertaken his 
pleasant though difficult task with his nation’s 
seri"U8ntss, and yet with a good deal of grace 
and s une audacities. As examples of the first 
characteristic, we may instanoe one of his 
reasons against the tempting idea of rendering 
the Doric strain into “ Scots,” with its broad 
vowels—that one cannot “imagine a Lothian 
shepherd pouring forth a passionate song about 
a beautiful youth ”—or his elaborate method of 
writing Euglish hexameters without the usual 
“ gross, false quantities,” which he 

“ endeavours to avoid by never letting the second 
or third sj liable of a foot (when such syllable ends 
in two different consonants, or when it ends in 
one consonant and the next word begins with a 
consonant also) remains short, unless one of there 
consonants be h, to, y, or one of the liquids, or 
unless the syllable in question, ending in a con¬ 
sonant and coming before a consonant, be an 
easily slurred vocable like and, with, Sec.” 

As examples of the boldness and grace .of his 
performance, we would cite the great variety of 
metres—none badly and some very well written 
—which he 'employs, his principle being “ to 
use blank verse for dialogue and description, 
anapaests for lyric passages, and hexameters 
for narrative ” (Pref. p. ix). As we all know, 
he has formidable rivals—Calverley in verse, 
Mr. Lang in prose: 

v/kij fihv ottaWos, arhaaaroi V lyivovTQ — 

but Mr. Hallard is not unworthy of their com¬ 
pany, though we cannot hold his mastery of 
blank verse to be equal to Calverley’s. Here, 
however, is an example—let our readers judge 
of its merits—from Id. 21. 

“ The gear of their hard handicraft 
Beside them lay, the creels and rods and hooks, 

The weed-bedraggled bait, the lines and weels, 

The bow-nets made of rush, the oords, the oars, 
And an old coble set on props. Beneath 
Their head a matting scant; for coverlet 
Their clothes. These were the fishers’ only means, 
Their only wealth ; nor bolt, nor door, nor dog 
Had they, and all such things were deemed by 
them 

Superfluous; for Want their watcher was. 

No neighbour came anigh them, but the sea 
Came softly rippling up a narrow creek 
Close to their cabin.” 

What is wanting here P Something, we think, 
of the pathos, the prolonged sigh, of the 
original. Theocritus’ hexameter Beems to 
breathe from his lips; Mr. Hallard’s blank 
verse scans—not badly, by any means, but 
without any sign of natural gift for melody. 
Here is a specimen of his hexameters {Id. xvi., 

“ The Poet’s Plea,” p. 81): 

“ Dead men’s wealth shall be spent by the quick 
that are heirs to their riches; 

But ’twere an equal task on the shore of the 
ocean to number 

Waves that a wind may drive to the beach with 
surge of the green sea, 

Yea, or from DtickH to remove their colour In 
limpid water, 

As to entreat that man whom hunger of pelf 
hath smitten. 

Farewell, such! May their wealth of gold and 
silver be endless. 

Ay, and a craving lust for more be their master 
for ever! ” 

In its way this is good—but it is the hexameter 
of Longfellow rather than that of Kingsley. 
For our own part, we think Mr. Hallard 
happier in his rhyming measures—as in Id. 24, 
where he follows Mr. Morris’ story. The 


snakes are creeping to the cradle of Heracles 
and Iphides— 

“ And from their eyne leapt forth an evil flame. 
And from their mouths envenom'd ooze did fall, 
As ever nearer to the babes they came 
With flickering tongues. But Zeus, who knoweth 
all, 

Wakened the boys; bis glory filled the hall, 

And loud screamed Iphicles when he espied 
Those monsters’ teeth above the buckler wide.” 

It is curious, we think, that the hand which 
has rendered the hexametrie lament of Poly¬ 
phemus {Id. vi) into elegiacs with such skill 
(pp. 34-5), has not reproduced the actual 
elegiaos of Theooritus’ eighth Idyl), in the same 
metre: the famous^ m»< >5 v nV\o»oj, k.t.a., 
seems to “ pipe and whistle in its sound ” when 
rendered thus— 

“ The land of Pelops is naught to me, 

Nor Croesus’ bountiful store of gold,” &c. 

On p, 11, we wonder why EMouinroi becomes 
Euthydemus: nor do we believe that ttafcufiint 
{Id. 3, 1. 32, p. 16) is a proper name: nor 
(p. 66) that KA.tfmot should be scanned in 
Englisn as a quadrisyllable. On pp. 60-1, 
“ love thee ” and “ above me ” are bad rhymes, 
and (p. 88) “ Cilicians ” and “ Cardans ” are 
worse : rh \l9ot {Id. 3, 1. 18) is feebly 
translated “pure loveliness” ; and, at the end 
of the same Idyll, is it correct to identify Iasion 
with Jason F 

Oedipus at Colonus. By Arthur Compton 
Auchmuty. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
This is an attempt, and a very interesting 
attempt, to render Greek dhoric measures in 
syllabic facsimile. The iambic part of the 
play is wisely rendered into ordinary blank 
verse, in which Mr. Auohmniy shows con¬ 
siderable skill: he rarely falls into the 
prosaic, though somewhat more often into the 
doubtfully rhythmical. Here is a specimen 
(p. 29, 11. 607-623)—where the dignity of the 
original and the art of blank verse are favour¬ 
ably exhibited. 

“ Ocd. —Dear son of Aegeus, to the gods alone 
Befalls not ever to grow old ordie; 

But all things else almighty Time confounds. 
Earth languisheth, and the corporeal frame: 

Faith dies, and faithlessness breaks forth and 
buds; 

And never the same spirit constant still 
’Twixt friend and friend, city and eity, bides; 
But, now for these, now those, or rathe or late, 
Their honey turns to gall, then friends again. 
And, though in Thebes to-day, ’twixt her and 
thee, 

Full summer reigns. Time, in his myriad march, 
A myriad nights and days engendereth; 

Wherein the present conoord of right hands 
Their spears, on some slight plea, shall toss to 
the winds: 

When, slumbering in the grave’s seclusion cold. 
Their warm blood by and by my corse shall 
drink; 

Be Zeus still Zeus, find his Apollo true.” 

The blank verse is not all at this level : e.g., on 
p. To, 11. 1627-8, the mysterious summons to 
Oedipus quite stumbles and limps in the second 
line:— 

“ What ho ! When, Oedipus, when P Why linger 
we 

To go? Hath been slackness with thee this 
while.” 

It can be soanned—but then, the awkward 
inversion, the cadence, the heavy monosyllables, 
are not weighty and mysterious, but merely 
flat and clumsy, and quite unlike the original. 
So again (p. 77, 1. 1666): 

ovk tu> Ttaptiu-qv oToi P-h JokS (ppovtlv 

is not gracefully turned, 

“ I care not to court those misdoubt me sane.” 

But the “experiment in metre,” as Mr. 
Auchmuty calls it on his title-page, is the en¬ 


deavour to reader the choric odes, &o., with 
syllabic correspondence. The difficulty, of 
course, is to make the lines read like any 
English poetry that gives any sense of beauty 
to an English reader—it is not, be it remem¬ 
bered, a question of equivalent, but of counter¬ 
part. Here is a speoimen, taken from the 
famous chorus (11. 668 k.t.a. p. 32): 

“ She, the clear-throated, trills her plaint, 

Ihe sweet nightingale—haunts she most 
Here, deep-buried in green glades. 

The dark wine-coloured ivy hers. 

Hers the god’s unapproaohed bower, 

Myriad in fruitage ana berry, un-sun- 
Lighted, un-wind-disturb’d when storm blasts 
Rage all round, where the lord of wine. 

Lord of mirth, Dionysus, rangeth still, ’mong 
Th’ young goddesses once who nursed him.” 

It is interesting; but more than this will be 
required to persuade us that the charm of a 
Greek chorus can be thus transferred, 
syllabically, to English. Nevertheless, in both 
the choric and the comma tic parts, the experi¬ 
ment was worth trying, see especially pp. 
6-12, 24-6, 57-8; and the closing lament of 
Antigone and Imene. In addition to the 
misprint given on the fly-leaf, we think that 
there must be one on p. 23,1. 3: “ Invoked ” 
makes no sense, query, “invoke.” On p. 31, 
1. 12, should not “ thither ” be “ hither ” ? On 
p. 26, 1. 2, “but and” sounds queerly; and, 
on p. 27,1. 10, we do not like the modernism 
of “help to bring him through ’’ for aunxadCtiy. 


SOME ECONOMICAL BOOKS. 

The Joint Standard: a Plain Exposition of 
Monetary Principles and of the Monetary 
Controversy. By Elijah Helm. (Macmillans.) 
This work is from the pen of a Manchester 
man of business, who has adopted the bimetallic 
faith and is able to give a reason for it. like 
other people, he giveB freshest illustration when 
he draws on his own knowledge of the world 
of business. The most striking points are, per¬ 
haps: (a) that there has been rather a restriction 
than an extension of the system of credit, and 
hence to that extent no relaxation of the strain 
on gold. “The internal trade of the United 
Kingdom is now done upon a prompt cash 
basis to an extent not dreamed of twenty years 
ago” (p. 13, cf. p. 63, &c.). In the Indian 
trade payments have become much prompter 
(p. 134, Ac.). (5) That “ the prevailing mental 
mood in all commercial markets in gold 
standard countries has been that of persistent 
selling ” (p. 94). The sellers have been more 
anxious than the buyers and prices have gone 
down. The cause is “ monetary unsettle¬ 
ment” (p. 95). (c) That on the whole 

Lancashire has not lost its advantages in the 
trade with India (p. 146 seq., especially 
pp. 150, 152, 156, cf. 169). It remains to be 
said that the author still assumes that prices 
have not risen in India with the fall in surer— 
an assumption now doubtful. He boldly faces 
the bimetallist’s chief crux—Wages (ch. xiii, 
cf. p. 36). He confesses that rates of wages 
have not fallen; but he contends that aotual 
earnings are smaller, the unemployed multiply¬ 
ing upon us, also that low prices do not imply 
a proportionately low cost of living, and there 
is a heavier burden in the shape of grants from 
provident funds for unemployed unionists, and 
that dull trade actually leads in many cases to 
mi extension of works and therewith a greater 
demand for labour (p. 120). By and by, how¬ 
ever, the labourer’s turn must come (p. 121). 

“ The struggle for the ‘living wage’ is essen¬ 
tially a struggle against low prices of com¬ 
modities ” (p. 124). 

The Distribution of Wealth. By Prof. J. It. 
Common, of Indiana. (Macmillans.) This is 
one of a group of writings for which Profs. 
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J. B. Clark and S. Patten may be said to have 
been responsible, and in which the American 
economists seem to compete with the Austrians. 
There is risk that, from fear of overlooking the 
‘ elements ’ of the doctrine of value cost and 
supply, &c., we may give ourselves too much of 
them, and waste our strength in vain repetitions 
of the economical alphabet. This particular book 
is not beyond such a criticism ; and the writer 
seems to have felt this, for he introduces, to 
relieve the old commonplaces, a novel diotum 
of his own : “ Soil is capital, and its returns 
are governed by the same law as that which 
governs returns from machinery ” (p. 137). Yet 
Prof. Common has good remarks to make on 
1 ‘ diminishing returns the force of the principle 
is, that the values are diminishing and not the 
products (p. 145). This may no* be the whole 
truth, but it points to an aspect of the case 
that needs more consideration than it usually 
gets. Prof. Common sees in it the whole 
question of Distribution (p. 144). 

The Evolution of Modern Capitalism: a Study 
of Machine Production. By J. A. Hobson. 
(Walter Scott.) This is a short history of 
“the structural changes in modem industry,’’ 
together with an attempt to study them “as a 
subject matter in process of organic change ” 
(Preface). The historical portion is, on the 
whole, non-controversial. From the nature of 
the case it is not original; but the sources have 
been well used, and the sketch does credit to 
the author. The most recent authorities, 
American and German, as well as English, are 
freely used, both in this history and in the 
description which follows of modem business as 
it now is. The diagrams are a good feature of 
tbe book. Mr. Hobson dwells on the darker 
sides of monopolies and “ machine production ” 
with evident preference; but he is more candid 
than avowed Socialists, while he has obviously 
sent his pitcher very often to their well. From 
his previous writings we are led to expect a 
few crotchets, and they duly appear. “The 
amount of present ‘saving’ which is justified 
from the point of view of the oomm unity is 
strictly limited ” (p. 199). If by this it is only 
meant that we may easily put too much into 
fixed capital, the reply is that the excess may 
safely be put into capital that is not fixed. 
The remarks of Mr. Elijah Helm on the subject 
of over production (Joint Standard, p. 88 seq.) 
may be commended to Mr. Hobson’s notice; 
but we fear from his retention of the notion in 
a second book that it has become with him a 
fixed idea, like Mr. Maoleod’s “ credit is 
capital.” It seems to be an old fallacy of 
Malthus, unseasonably revived and not with¬ 
out capacity for mischief. Curiously enough, 
luxury, interpreted as many “ real legitimate 
wants” (p. 284) making a high standard of 
living, is to Mr. Hobson a desideratum just as 
it was to Malthus. By spending time on this 
rediscovery, of which any of his economic 
histories would have informed him, Mr. Hobson 
has less to give to more important matters. It 
is strange to find in his book no recognition of 
the importance of the co-operative movement, 
either for production or for consumption. We 
are told that industrial partnerships as well as 
trades unions are helpless against monopoly, 
and the State must interfere (p. 358). But the 
great wholesale societies are in their own way 
quite as remarkable a phase of “ modern 
capitalism” as the Standard Oil Trust of 
America, which gets ample attention (ch. vi.). 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

In accordance with the general hope, Mr. 
S. It. Gardiner is continuing his History of 
England in the Seventeenth Century beyond 
the death of Charles I. The first volume of a 
new series, dealing with the Commonwealth 


and the Protectorate, will be published by 
Messrs. Longmans & Co. in the course of the 
autumn. 

Messes. Longmans also announce a con¬ 
tinuation of the Memoirs of the Vemey Family 
during the Civil War, compiled by Lady 
Verney from the letters at Claydon House, and 
illustrated with portraits and woodcuts. 

Mr. Edward Dicey has written an account 
of his visit to Bulgaria in the spring of the 
present year, which will be published by Mr. 
John Murray, under the title of A Ptasant 
State. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel, “The Manx¬ 
man,” which has been running serially in the 
Queen, will bo published in book form by Mr. 
Heinemann, probably in the course of the next 
month. In view of the recent discussion 
about three-volume novels at the circulating 
libraries, it is interesting to learn that it has 
been decided to issua the book in a single 
volume, of more than 400 well-printed pages. 
Messrs. Appleton & Co. have purchased the 
American rights; and the book will also appear 
simultaneously in the colonies, at Leipzig (in 
the “ English Library ” continental form), and 
in a German translation. 

A second volume of the “Fur and Feather” 
Series, dealing with The Qrouse, will be issued by 
Messrs. Longmans before the end of the present 
month. The same contributors treat th9 same 
subjects as in the case of The Partridge. The 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson writes on natural 
history; Mr. A. J. Stuart-Wortley on shooting; 
and Mr. George Saintsbury on cookery. The 
illustrations are by Mr. Stuart-Wortley and 
Mr. A. Thorbum. 

Mr. John Murray will publish at once, 
in time for the tourist season, a new edition of 
his Handbook for Scotland, thoroughly revised 
and in great part re-written, with detailed 
information for the use of pedestrians, and an 
entirely fresh equipment of maps. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will issue im¬ 
mediately a History of Rome to the battle of 
Actium, by Mr. Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, illus¬ 
trated with maps and plans. 

Miss E. H. Hickey has undertaken to write 
a short preface to the new edition of the Hon. 
Roden Noel’s Livingstone in Africa, with illus¬ 
trations by Mr. Hume Nisbet, which Messrs. 
Ward & Downey have in the press. 

Messrs. Blades, East & Blades have in 
preparation a work by Mr. J. T. Danson, en¬ 
titled Our Next War. The book will present 
the altered conditions of maritime war likely 
to result from the changes of the last eighty 
years in our shipping, warlike and commercial, 
and in the relations of the maritime powers to 
each other. It will also show the premiums 
recorded in the voyage books of several under¬ 
writers eminent at Lloyd’s during the twelve 
years 1805-16, and distributed over the several 
lines of our commerce during that period. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. announce for publi¬ 
cation this week a volume of school sermons, 
preached in the chapel of Bradfield College by 
the warden and headmaster, the Rev. Dr. 
H. B. Gray. The title chosen is Men of Like 
Passions: being Characters of some Bible 
Heroes. 

As a memorial of Miss C. M. Tucker— 
the Zenana missionary so well-known as 
A. L. O. E. = a Lady of England—the Christian 
Literature Society for India are raising a 
special fund of £500, in order to republish 
(with illustrations) all her works for Indian 
readers, and to translate them into a larger 
number of languages than is at present the 
case. 
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Mr. Elliot Stock announces for early pub¬ 
lication Seven Love Songs and Other Verses, by 
Ellis Walton ; and a drama in five acts, entitled 
Elizabeth and Leicester. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. are 
including in their popular half-crown library, 
uniform with the works of Mr. R. D. Black- 
more, Mr. William Black, Mr. Clark Russell, 
and others, two novels by Mr. Joseph Hatton : 
The Old House at Sandwich, and Three 
Recruits and the Girls they left behind them. 
The former will contain a photogravure por¬ 
trait of the author. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. will 
shortly issue a cheap edition of Mr. J. G. 
Millais’s Game Birds and Shooting Sketches, 
with illustrations by the author, and a frontis¬ 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais. 

Mr. Gladstone will contribute an article to 
the August number of the Nineteenth Century 
on “The Place of Heresy and Schism in the 
Modern Christian Church.” 

In the August number of the New Review 
will appear the second of Mr. Frederick Dol¬ 
man’s articles on “Municipalities at Work,” 
the subject being Liverpool. 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom 
will be held at Belfast on September 4 and the 
three following days, under the presidency of 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, who—it will 
be remembered—took an active part in the 
meeting of the association at Paris last year. 
Papers will be read, and discussions held, on 
questions of practical librarianship, biblio¬ 
graphy, and the development of the public 
library movement; and the draft of a Publio 
Library Amendment Bill will be considered. 

It is intended to celebrate on April 25, 
1895, the third centenary of the death of 
Torquato Tasso. A new life of the poet is 
being written for the ocoasion by Prof. Angelo 
Solerti, and is to be published early next year 
by Messrs. Loeacher & Co., of Rome and Turin. 
This book will embody the valuable matter 
contained in some five hundred documents, 
hitherto unpublished, and will be illus¬ 
trated with photogravures of all the por¬ 
traits of which copies can be obtained, besides 
other interesting memorials. Prof. Solerti is 
also preparing a critical edition of the minor 
poems of Tasso, of which two volumes have 
been already published by Messrs. Zanichelli. of 
Bologna. Prof. Solerti appeals to the English 
literary world for such assistance as it may be 
in the power of any individuals or publio bodies 
to give him. Five portraits that are known to 
have existed in Italy in the last century can¬ 
not now be traced. Any communications 
on the subject will be gratefully received by 
Prof. Angelo Solerti, 22, Via dell' Independenza, 
Bologna. 

On behalf of the oouncil of the London 
Booksellers’ Society, the hon. secretary has 
addressed a letter to the principal publishers, 
from which we quote the following extract: 

“ As the whole question of three-volume novels is 
now being raised, we should like to say that it 
would be a great satisfaction to us if good works 
of fiction ceased to be issued in this way. We 
are unanimously in favour of such novels being 
published at once in a six-shilling form, or, at 
any rate, at some popular prica; and we feel con¬ 
vinced that not only would the bookseller order 
such volumes in large numbers, but that the 
‘ Library ’ orders would not be diminished. As to 
other books, we have long been of opinion that the 
price at which they are issued upon first publica¬ 
tion prohibits sales.” 

We understand that the committee of the 
Incorporated Society of Authors will have a 
special meeting to disouss the question on 
Monday next. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The course of lectures which Prof. J. A. Froude 
has recently been delivering at Oxford upon 
the life and Letters of Erasmus will be pub¬ 
lished shortly by Messrs. Longmans & Co. 

The next volume in Mr. John Murray’s 
series of “University Extension Manuals,” to 
be published immediately, will be The English 
Novel, from its Origin to Sir Walter Scott, by 
Prof. Baleigh, of University .College, Liverpool. 

Mb. J. Arthur Platt, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has been elected to the chair of 
Greek at University College, London, vacant 
by the resignation of Prof. Wyse. 

The Council of Owens College, Manchester, 
has made the following appointments to re¬ 
search fellowships: Dr. A. W. Crossley and 
Mr. Wilmot Holt, jun., in chemistry; and Mr. 
A. H. Jameson, in engineering. 

At the last meeting of the council of 
University College, Liverpool, it was announced 
that the Bev. S. A. Thompson Tates had given 
the sum of £15,000 to bund physiological and 
pathological laboratories. 

The annual report of the curators of the 
Bodleian Library records that the most muni- 
fioent donor during the year was again Mr. 
E. M. Satow, now minister in Morocco, who 
presented nearly thirty volumes relating to 
South America. Among single books presented, 
the following may be specially mentioned: The 
House of Moncrieff, by George Seton, privately 
printed for Sir Alexander Moncrieff, with the 
numerous coats of arms emblazoned in colours; 
Hand List of Proclamations, vol. i., 1509-1714, 
compiled and given by the Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres; Record Book of the Scinde 
Irregular Horse (2 vols. 1856, privately printed), 
given by Mr. C. H. Firth; General Lord Mark 
Kerr’s Journals, 1841-1889 (privately printed); 
A Catalogue of the Library at Knowsley Hall, 4 
vols., given by Mary, Countess of Derby; 
Catalogue of the Muniments of Oriel College, by 
C. L. Shadwell (only twelve copies printed); 
Catalogue of Original and Early Editions of 
English Writers from Langland to Wither, 
printed for the Grolier Club, New York, with 
87 facsimiles of title-pages and frontispieces; 
Catalogue of the Collection of Autographs formed 
by Ferdinand Julius Dreer (2 vols, Phila¬ 
delphia); Ed da Sclmund den Vises, translated 
by Frederick Sander from Icelandic into 
Swedish, and embellished with many illus¬ 
trations. 

The Oxford Historical Society has now 
issued to its subscribers two volumes for the 
current year: Vol. III. of the Bev. Andrew 
Clark’s The Life and Times of Anthony Wood, 
and the Bev. C. W. Boase's Register of Exeter 
College (third edition), which was iu the nature 
of an extra volume, presented by the compiler. 
The committee hope to issue, before the end 
of 1894, the first volume of The Cartulary of 
St. Frideswide’s, edited by the Bev. S. B. 
Wigram; and, early in 1895, Vol. IV. of The 
Life and Times of Anthony Wood. Besides 
several continuations, they also have in aotive 
preparation a volume on the place-names of 
the diocese of Oxford. The treasurer’s accounts 
for last year show a total income of £728, and 
a balance in hand of £179. 

Oh the occasion of the coming of age of 
University Extension, Messrs. Macmillan have 
published, under the title of Aspects of Modern 
Study, the annual addresses given to students 
of the London Society at the Mansion. These 
addresses are nine in number, for the custom 
was first instituted in 1886. Lord Playfair, 
this very year, dealt with “The Evolution of 
University Extension as a Part of Popular 
Education” ; and Canon Browne, in 1892, with 
“The Fatore of University Extension in 


London.” After these two, the other addresses 
are arranged in chronological order, being of a 
general nature. Mr. Goschen—who spoke 
extempore—chose for his subject, “Hearing, 
Beading, and Thinking ” ; Mr. John Morley, 
“ The Study of Literature ”—reprinted in his 
Studies in Literature (1891) ; Sir James Paget, 
“ Scientific Study ”; Prof. Max Muller, “ Some 
Lessons of Antiquity ”; the Duke of Argyle, 
“ The Application of the Historical Method to 
Economic Science; Bishop Westcolt, “ Ideals”; 
and Prof. Jebb, “The Influence of the Greek 
Mind on Modem Life.” If this volume cannot 
altogether compare with the Bectorial Addresses 
delivered at the University of St. Andrews 
(A. & C. Black) it is at least welcome as a 
permanent record of those who have associated 
themselves with a successful popular move¬ 
ment. 

Prof. A. Macalister, of Cambridge, has 
reprinted in pamphlet form (Henry Frowde) 
the Bobert Boyle Lecture which was delivered 
last May “ before the above club ”—that is to 
say, though nowhere explicitly stated, the 
Junior Scientific Club at Oxford. The title is 
“Some Morphologioal Lessons taught by 
Human Variations ” ; and it must be admitted 
that the subject is dealt with in a very tech¬ 
nical manner. 

Pkof. Goodell, of Yale, has been appointed 
to the chair of Greek language and literature 
in the American School at Athens. 

A committee of the Alumni of the University 
of Pennsylvania have published a biographical 
catalogue of matriculates, from 1749 to 1893, 
together with lists of members of the college 
faculty, and of trustees, officers, and recipients 
of honorary degrees. It forms a volume of 
about 600 large octavo pages. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AT THE MORGUE. 

I am afraid of death to-day, 

For I have seen the dead, 

Where, iu the Morgue, they lie in bed, 

And one dead man waB laughing as he lay. 

And that still laughter seemed to tell, 

With its inaudible breath, 

Of some ridiculous subterfuge of death, 
Some afterthought of heaven or hell, 

’ The last and the lost my st- ■ y, 

Which, being known, had’ bred 
Such cynic laughter in the dead, 

A laughter that outlived mortality. 

Ah, mortal to mere mortal breath. 

This ultimate farce of things : 

To have heard the laughter from the wings, 
The coulisses of the comedy of death ! 

Arthur Symons. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Theologisch Tijdsclirift for July strikes 
us as specially interesting in its book 
reviews. Fosters (the successor of Kueneu at 
Leyden) gives an approving notice of Hack- 
mann’s recent work on Isaiah’s expectation of 
the future; Van Loon reviews with high 
appreciation, but from an outside point of 
view, Fairbaim’s “ The Place of Christ in 
Modern Theology ” ; Bosch notices with warm 
sympathy Carpenter’s “The First Three 
Gospels ” (in its Dutch version); Oort reviews 
Benzinger’s “ Hebrew Archaeology,” criticising 
it chiefly on the score of method, and Buhl’s 
“ History of the Edomites,” criticising its view 
of the historical import of the stories of Esau 
and Jacob, and of the relation of the Edomites 
to the Judaeans after the fall of Jerusalem. 
Of the main articles, the first relates to 
the philosophy of Sohopenhauer, a propos of 


the work of an apostle of Schopenhauer in 
Holland. The reviewer (W. Scheffer) does well 
to point out the fatal consequences for the 
higher religion which would flow from the 
aooeptance of the theory of the blind will. 
But is there any chance for Schopenhauer in 
such a practical country as Holland ? The 
second artiole, by that acute and well-informed 
radical critic, W. C. van Manen, discusses a 
work by Prof. Everett, of Harvard, on the 
“ Gospel of Paul,” and pronounces that a 
fuller and critically more consistent work on 
the subjeot of Paul’s teaching on the atone¬ 
ment would be of the highest interest and value, 
though the present incomplete attempt does 
not appear to have succeeded. The third, by 
J. Beitsma, is called forth by a short but lucid 
guide to the critical investigation and literary 
treatment of the history o? the Church by a 
Leyden professor, J. G. B. Acquoy. Another 
professor of the same university (Hookstra) 
announces a work by himself on the doctrine 
of morals (Amsterdam, 1894), the slowly ripened 
fruit of several decades of years. Among the 
notices of periodicals, Oort’s notice of the 
Jewish Quarterly Review for last January and 
April may be mentioned, especially the friendly 
criticism of Montefiore’s “ First Impressions of 
Paul.” 

Tns chief contents of the Boletin of the Beal 
Academia de la Historia for June are memoirs 
of de Vargas Ponce and F. de Navarrete, two 
former directors of the Academy at the com¬ 
mencement of the century. The most valuable 
writings of both were connected with the history 
of the Spanish Marine. It is a curious example 
of “ cosas de Espaiia” that, though both were 
buried with the highest honours, no steps were 
taken to purchase their graves in perpetuity ; 
consequently, when their remains are now 
sought for re-interment in the Pantheon, it is 
found that their respective niches have since 
been occupied three or four times over by other 
corpses, and their bones have been thrown into 
the common indistinguishable heap. Padre F. 
Fita prints documents concerning the councils 
of Salamanca (1154) and Valladolid (1155), 
and some earlier bulls of Urban II. They all 
relate to the boundaries of dioceses in Northern 
and North-Western Spain. Perhaps the most 
curious feature is the different style of the 
Latinity—even in the same signatures—in the 
documents proceeding from the Papal Court 
and those by native writers. Sanchez Moguel 
writes a notice of some interest on the first 
Conde de Fioallo, in Portugal, one of the great 
Borgia family. Sculptures of Sphinxes lately 
discovered at Agost(Icosium)nearElche add to 
the many traces of oriental art and worship in 
Eastern and South-Eastern Spain, 
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Wkisb, J. J. Troll anneea de th64tre 1883—1685. Le Drama 
blatorlqua et le Drame paeaionnel. Faria: Cal ma n n 
LSvj. 8 (r. 60 c. 

THEOLOGY. 

Du hi., W. ErUarung t. Plata 47. Oieeiea: Ricker. 1 M. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Bai.au, Sylrain. La Belgique eona 1’Empire et la Ddfaito de 
Waterloo 1804-1816. Paria:Plon. 8fr. 

Biaxchi, E. Del Pririlegi e della cause di p \ zione del 
credito in generals. Napoli: Hargbieri. 18 fr. 
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uogen. Berlin: Cronb&eh. 3 If. 

La Hottb-Rouoi, Gdndral de. ire Sdtie. Empire, Restaura- 
tion, Ac. Paris: Lethlelleux. 8 fr. 

LsrfcvBE-PoNTAUs, Bug. L*Architecture rfligieuse dans 

l’andsa diocdse de Soiseous au Xt« et au XIi« Bidile. 
Paris: Ploa. to fr. 

P£lissisb, L. G. Lettres inddites du Baron G. Pejrrusse 
dcrites pendant lea campagnee de l'Empire 1809 18 it. 
Paris: Didier. 8 fr. SO c. 

Scbwsikow, L. Die latelniach geechriebenen Quellen sur 
Geachichte der K robe rung Spaoiens dutch die Araber. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeok. 9 H. 

Uxtxrsuchuxgzx, historieobe, B. Fumtemaan gewidmet. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 4 K 

Vibobdh olazcxum saec. XVL et XVII rcistolae srieetae. 
X oodd. MSS. GottingensibuB ed. B. Weber. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 9II. 40 Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bxx**, 8. Xntwurf zu e. phyaiologieehen Erklaruog der 
peychlechan Erachrinungen. 1. Thl. Wien: Deuticke. 
UK. 

Laozoix, A. Lee Bnclavee dee rocleaToloaniquei. Faria: 
Baudry. 40 fr. 

PIzmAny, P., Opera omnia. Tom. I. Dialeotioa, reo. 8. 
Bogndr. Budapest: Kilian. 191L 


PHILOLOGY. 

Fribdbich, G. Q. Horathu Flaocus. Philologiaehe Unter- 
zoohungen. Leipzig: Teubner. 8Id. 

Iahbuchi in Nioomachi introductionem liber, ad fifem ood. 
Florentini ed. H. Piatelli. Leipzig: Teubner. 9 M. 
40 Pf. 
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Oasalua Dio. Leipzig: Fock. lkLSOPf. 
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Leipzig: Teubner. SM.60Pf. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

OLD-IRISH GLOSSES ON THE FIRST GEOBGIO. 

London: July 14, 1894. 

A tenth-century MS. in the Lanrenti&n 
Library, Florenoe, marked Pint, xlv., Cod. 14, 
contains 124 Old-Xrish glosses on two abridg¬ 
ments of Philargyrus’ scholia on the Bucolics. 
These glosses have been published in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift (xxxiii. 62-80, 313-315), and in the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1893 
(pp. 308-326). I take this opportunity of 
mentioning that the latter part of the colophon 
to the first abridgment seems to oontam a 
Latin rendering of the name of the Irish 
abridger: 

“ Quicunque legerls hanc glosiolam Deum pro me 
misero roges ut animae meae apud patrem meum 
ueniam in caelo merear, qui nomine sum 
Fatosus.”* 

Here Fatosus is an exact translation of the 
Irish man’s name Toicthech, an adjective de¬ 
rived from toced, tocad “ fate,”= W. tynghed. 

The scholia on the Bucolies are followed by 
an anonymous commentary on the Georgies 
from the beginning of the first book to 1. 91 of 

* The whole colophon is printed by Georg Thilo 
in the Rheinisehes Museum (Neue Folge, xv. 119). 


the second. It is partly drawn from the well- 
known commentary of Servius, and* to some 
extent it agrees with the Berne scholia pub¬ 
lished in 1867 by Hermann Hagen. A few 
extraots from it have been given by T. Momm¬ 
sen in the Rheinisehes Museum (Neue Folge, 
xvi. 442). But he has not noticed the following 
glosses, which, taken in oonnexion with the 
spelling of the Latin, point to an Irish origin 
of the codex from which this part of the 
Laurentian MS. was, mediately or immediately, 
derived. 

Fo. 26 b , 23, temo air chnra rathir (Georg, 
i. 171). 

Fo. 29*, 37, merui corui marine fiolu infulioe 
idem est (Georg, i. 361, 362, 363). 

In the first gloss air chura rathir should 
obviously be airchur arathir, “ the beam (pole 
or tongue) of a plough,” where arathir is the 
gen. sg. of arathar, W. aradr = iporpor. The 
second gloss should be read thus: 

mergi corui. marinaa fulicae foilinn idem 
est, 

where f&ilinn is the nom. pi. of fdilenn (gl. 
aloedo) = W. gibylan, Com. guilan, Bret. 
goelann, whenoe the Frenoh goeland and Eng. 
gull. See Urkeltischer Sprachschatz (Gottingen, 
1894, p. 285). 

These glosses will probably be found in per¬ 
haps a less oorrupt form, also in a codex of the 
Bibliothique National® (MS. lat. 7960), as to 
which see the Academy for January 17, 1891 
(p. 64, col. 3). 

Whitley Stokes. 


“ DINNER.” 

Sydenham mu, 8.1. 

I. 

Duoange, s.v. disnare, oites Papias as saying 
“ Jantare, Disnare dicitur vulgo.” The words 
immediately following are “ Gallia disner,” 
but it is not easy to decide whether these are 
the words of Papias or his own. Probably 
they are his own, for Diez also cites Papias as 
saying only “Jentare [*t'c] disnare dicitur 
vulgo.” But the question which I wish to 
deal with is: are these words really to be found 
in Papias, and, if so, where P I lately bought 
a copy of Papias printed at Milan in 1476. 
Now this is, I believe, the first edition, and I 
am told by my bookseller that it is the best, 
though his criterion very likely may be that it 
is the most rare, and fetches the most money. 
Anyhow, I cannot find in it the words above 
quoted. “Jantare” (not “jentare”) is, 
indeed, there under the form “ janto,” but all 
that he says is, “ Ianto gusto ante prandium ”; 
and neither disnare, nor disinare, nor desinare 
are to he found, at least in the places which 
they ought to occupy alphabetically. Where 
then did Ducange get his quotation from, and 
Diez his, if, as is probable from the form 
jentare, he did not borrow it from Ducange P 
Perhr i from some later edition. I hope some 
com 'udent will be able to throw light upon 
the. ir. 

No that I am upon the word “ dinner,” 
perhaps I may he allowed to say a few words 
about M. Gaston Paris’s derivation (Romania 
viii., 95) of the French equivalent from disjunare 
(O.F. desjuner). This derivation seems now 
generally to be adopted, hut I cannot say 
that it altogether satisfies me. According to 
his explanation, the ju of desjuner origin¬ 
ally fell out in those parts of the verb 
only in which, as in desjuner itself, desjunons, 
&c., the aooent was on the last syllable. But 
afterwards this exclusion of the ju was extended 
to the whole verb. There is, no doubt, some¬ 
thing in this argument; for there are apparently 
four French verbs (aider, parler, arraisnier, 
mangier) in whioh there is a somewhat 


analogous difference between the ((forms in 
which the root, and those in which the ending, 
bears the accent. See wbat G. Paris himself 
says upon this subject, and Schwan’s Gramm, d. 
Altfrz. (2nded. §446). But I fail to see that 
he has shown this to be the case with desjuner 
and disner. In the first place, would it be 
likely that, when disner had once become com¬ 
plete in all its forms, the old form would still 
remain complete in all its forms as well P I 
should say not; yet this is distinctly main¬ 
tained by G. Paris when he says : “ Puis par la 
suite il s’est forme de la deux verbes distinots, 
desjuner et disner, quiont eu chacun leurs temps 
complete.” At all events, the verb desjuner 
should commonly ho used in the same meaning 
as disner, and G. Paris would seem to argue 
that this is so. I shall discuss this point 
farther on; but I may say at once that I am 
unable to find more than one or two more or 
less doubtful passages whioh at all support this 
view, while even in them the reason for tho 
interchange of the two words may at least as 
readily he found elsewhere, as in supposing 
them to have a common origin. Compare the 
two forms derived from adrationare (of whioh 
more a little further on)—viz., araisoner and 
araisnier, which are also used side by 
side (see Schwan, § 446, 2, and Romania, 
v. 155), but without, so far as I know, 
any difference in meaning. Compare also 
the other verbs given above—viz., aidier, 
parler, and mangier, which, although also used 
in two different forms, always, I believe, retain 
the same meaning. And, besides all this, 
desjuner ought surely to he an older form than 
disner ; and yet, so far as I know, desjuner is 
not met with—at any rate, in the sense of 
taking an early meal—for some centuries after 
disner ! 

Again, G. Paris himself feels that it may well 
be urged against him that “ le j contenu dans 
disjunare ” would, even though it disappeared, 
still act upon “l’a de la terminal son” and 
change it into ie. This would seem t o he the 
case m aidier (from adjutare), in whioh there is 
an unaccented ju, as in desjuner ; bat G. Paris 
maintains that this is not a case in point, 
because, forsooth, the d tumbled out before the 
j at a very early period. I must oonfes that I 
fail to see the weight of this ar ®ument. 
Surely, they would have much more inPfluence 
than the d, and they remained for some time 
at least in aidier (which is considerably older 
than aider) and gave rise in it to the t in the 
ter. In adrationare, too, there is to (—jo), 
which closely resembles the ju in disjunare-, and 
this, though it has disappeared, or been merged, 
in araisnier, as much as G. Paris supposes the 
ju in disjunare has disappeared, or been 
merged, in disner, still has given rise 
to araisnier instead of araisner. He himself 
finds much greater analogy in ma(n)sionata 
which has given the two forms maisniede and 
maisnede. But in these two forms I find two 
arguments again st him; for the very faot that 
there is ie in the first of them shows that disner 
would probably also sometimes have been 
written disnier with an ie, and yet, although 
the word dates back as far as the ninth century 
(Diez), I have never yet seen the form disnier. 
In the second place, G. Paris is of opinion that 
the t of the ai in maisn(i)ede is the j of 
ma(n)sjonata which has jumped backwards over 
the 8, and I believe that this opinion is now 
generally accepted (see Horning’s Oram, to 
Bartsch’s Chrestomathie, Paris, 1887, § 142). 
But, if so, then, when desjuner was shortened 
by the rhsappearanoe of the ju from its proper 
place, w ould it not have been likely that the j 
would also jump baok over the s to its other 
side and so produoe deisner. Very possibly, G. 
Paris is of opinion that the i of his disner arose 
from the change of the ei in deisner thus pro¬ 
duced into i; but, if so, he ought to have 
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given his reasons, for one of my greatest 
objections to his view is what seems to me 
the unwarranted change of deajuner, not into 
deaner (or deianer), but into dianer." 

And now let ns pass on to G. Paris’s argu¬ 
ment derived from the supposed fact that 
deajuner and dianer “ sont quelquefois pris l’un 
pour l’autre dans la mSme phrase.” He 
quotes three passages. In the first, there is, 
“ Ne se desjuneront nis de nn disner ”; but here, 
surely, the two verbs are used in a very 
different meaning, for ae deajuner has its 
original meaning of breaking one’s fast, whilst 
dianer is used of a particular meal. If these 
people had been made to fast a few hours 
longer, it might well have been said of them 
that “ Ne se desjuneront nis de un souper ”; but 
this would not have proved that se deajuner was 
used = souper. In the second case also, where 
somebody says first, “ J’ay faim, si me vueil 
deajuner,” and then three lines later on, 
“ Alez querre, si disnerons,” ae deajuner is 
again used of breaking one’s fast, and dianer 
of a particular meal for which either breakfast 
or supper might have been substituted if the 
fast had been less long, or longer. 

The third passage, which is more important, 
is quoted from Froissart by G. Paris at second 
hand, for he found it in Sainte-Palaye. The 
passage runs: “LesGantois se desjeuuerent 
d’un pen de pain et de vin pour tout. . . . 
Quana cestui dianer fut pass4,” &c. Here, 
again se desjeuner may well mean to break 
one’s fast; and as they had not broken their 
fast before that morning, and when they 
did so, it was dinner time, so the 
meal was called dianer. But, besides this, 
Sainte-Palaye’s version was taken from some 
old edition; and in the very much more 
modem and more carefully revised edition 
which I possess (J. A. C. Buchon, no date, but 
published within the last few years) the word 
dianer does not appear. What I find (Book 
ii. oh. 155) instead, in that part of the 
sentence is as follows : “ Quand ce desjeun, 
dontils faisoient diner, fut passd,” &c.f There 
is, however, one other passage in Froissart in 
which desjeuner and dianer are distinctly used 
of the same meal. This is (in my edition) in 
Book iv., oh. 75, p. 349, while in the older 
edition already quoted by me it is oh. 110. 
Here, again, desjeuner is used, not in the sense 
of taking breakfast, but in that of breaking 
one’s fastand the meal taken—which was 

* For the change of a open and shut (dose) into 
i, see Homing, op. oil. §§ 32 and 45. In both 
cases, the a has first to be developed into iei before 
it can become i. If the first a in deajuner had the 
accent, it would, being close (see Horning, )) 42 
and 29), become diphthonged into ei (H., § 45); 
but it is atonic, and if, therefore, it becomes ei it 
can only be in the way which G. Paris 
says, viz., through the influence of the follow¬ 
ing j (see Schwan, § 254). This would give 
us deianer, which would not, however, become 
dieisner, unless the d could evolve or disen¬ 
gage | 'jiegager) an ». But is the d capable of evolv¬ 
ing such an iP I should say not, and, if not, then 
deianer would not become dianer. 

t If G. Paris had taken the trouble to refer to 
Froissart himself, his case would have been 
somewhat stronger; for between the ae dee. 
jeneirent, and the cestui dianer quoted by him, there 
are the words “ aprts le desjeuner,” showiog that 
the meal itself was so called. I have an old 
edition of Froissart, published by Michel Sonnius 
at Paris in 1574; ana there (ii. 97—in this note, as 
a rule, I cite the books and chapters only, not the 
pages), the passage corresponds with G. Paris's 
quotation, except that there is eelui dianer instead 
of eeatui dianer. 

* This is shown by the circumstance that, while 
in Buchon’s edition the Bari of Derby says to the 
king, “ fites-vous encore deejenne ? ” in Sonnius 
there is “ Estes-vous encores ieun?” Buchon 
has, wrongly I think, commonly adopted the 
modem orthography. 


not taken so very early, seeing that the Earl of 
Derby, who recommends Bichard II. to take it 
as he had a long journey (from Flint to London) 
to make, bad already broken his fast some time 
before—is called dianer (once in my edition, 
twice in the other), and well so called, I think, 
as the king was not likely to get another for a 
long time. In every other part of Froissart 
there is always a very clear distinction made 
between desjeuner and disner. Unlike G. Paris, 
I have not consulted him at second-hand; I 
have examined every passage in which the two 
words occur, and not only this, but I have also 
gone through the whole of YiUehardouin 
(1150-1213), the whole of Joinville (1224-1318), 
who preceded Froissart (1333-1400), and the 
whole of de Oommynes (1445-1511), who fol¬ 
lowed him. 

In YiUehardouin I do not find either 
desjeuner or dianer ; but then there is not muoh 
mention made of taking food or drink, and 
when it is mentioned the words mangier and 
boire are found sufficient, and no meal is named. 
Thus, in Paulin Paris’s edition (Paris: 1838), 
p. 56, I find, “ Petit mangidrent et burent, car 
petit avoient viande.” In the continuation by 
Henri de Yalenciennes, of which I do not 
know the date, but which is in the same 
volume, I find (p. 174) “et puis s’est un petit 
desjeunes de pain biscuit et de vin ” ; but here, 
as before, se desjeuner merely = to break one’s 
fast, and is not used of any particular meal, 
and, indeed, in this case, the fast seems to have 
been broken somewhat late. 

In JoinviUe, I do not seem either to have 
found the word desj{epmtr at aU, and mangier 
seems frequently to take the place of that word, 
or more often of disner (see de Wailly’s edition 
(Paris: 1874), §§54, 93, 94, 95, 97 (a grand 
dinner), 196, 327, 349, 375, 376, 409, 411, 504, 
508, 583, 595. 

Froissart also is by no means fond of the 
word desjeuner. As a verb with se, it oocurs 
four times (Liv. ii., oh. 115, ch. 155, and oh. 
195, Liv. iv., oh. 28), and seems to mean as 
much to break one’s fast as to take breakfast, 
though once, indeed, the meal is caUed le 
desjeuner (ii. 155). I also find the verb once in 
the past part., desjeuni (iv. 75). As for the 
subst. desjeuner, I find it only once (Iiv. ii., 
ob, 155), and once there is le desjeun (Iiv. ii., 
ch. 41). Onoe only (Liv. iii., ch. 28) is the 
time of the meal given, and it is 8 a.m. or 
soon after. The word dianer, on the oontrary, 
both as a verb and as a substantive, must occur 
some hundreds of times, and I have every 
passage noted down. Se dianer * is used, but 
only a very few times. This frequent use of 
dianer may be taken as an argument that 
breakfast was originally called dianer only, and 
that afterwards the second and longer word, 
desjeuner, came to be used for it when it meant 
the first meal. But this is by no means the 
case in Froissart. If the word desjeuner was 
so little used by him, it was simply because the 
first food and drink taken in the day was 
designated in another way. The word com¬ 
monly used to express this early meal, if such 
it can be called, was boire; but, from iv. 29 
(if we compare pp. 159 and 162) it seems prob¬ 
able that boire also sometimes included manger, 
and we do occasionally find manger et boire un 

* Se dianer is found—Liv. ii., ch. 41, 84 (bis), 212 ; 
Liv. iv., ch. 67—five times in all, so that, consider¬ 
ing how very much more frequently the verb dianer 
is used than the verb desjeuner, the reflective 
pronoun is much more commonly found with this 
latter verb; and this is exactly what we should 
expect if dianer has, etymologically speaking, 
nothing to do with desjeuner ; for this latter may 
well take ae when it means to break one’s fast, 
which is by no means necessarily the same 
thing as breakfasting. With regard to the 
reflective pronoun, I shall have more to say 
further on. 


coup or boire (un coup) et manger, as ;, i 
i. (part 2) 50, ii. 66, iv. 15, 75. See also and 
especially what I say further on about Pierre 
de Craon. Mass was generally first heard, and 
then fast was broken. Some of the expressions 
used were the following, viz.: apres mease et 
boire, i. (part 2) 14, 237, iv. 12, 29; ( apres 
avoir) oui la mease et bu un coup, ii. 76, 184 
iv. 51; and comp. iii. 124, iv. 20, 28 (where, 
p. 151, there is boire un coup and p. 152, there 
is se dijeuner of the same meal); apres boire 
i. (part 2) 237, iii. 19, iv. 8 (bis); apres (le) 
boire du matin, iii. 83, iv. 6. Occasionally, it 
would seem that, as in YiUehardouin, dinner 
was also designated by the words manger et 
boire (see i. 231), or by boire alone, as in iv. 29, 
where the same meal apparently is designated 
by boire (p. 159), and by diner (p. 162); but 
this is very rare. The great meal of the day 
had nearly always its proper name given to it. 
At what time it took place it is seldom easy to 
say; but it was certainly oommonly after I'lieure 
de tierce (nine o’clock, I suppose, but Buchon in 
a note on i. 153, says “avant midi”), see 
i. 153 ; ii. 212, iii. 29. Even at that early hour 
the dinner seems sometimes to have had more 
than one course, see i. (part 2), ch. 286. It 
was when the meal was so early that it was 
particularly likely to be confounded with the 
desjeuner. Then, no doubt, as now, in the 
middle and upper classes at any rate (for I am 
inclined to believe that among the lower classes 
in France, at all events in the country, their fast 
was at aU times commonly broken almost imme¬ 
diately after they got up, as it seems to be now) 
there were some who took a little refresh¬ 
ment soon after rising, and some who went on 
without mitil the very early dinner. At the 
present time, a first dejeuner, commonly a very 
slight meal, is taken at the most convenient 
but _ uncertain hour, and then from, say, ten 
(which is, however, early) till one (which is very 
late) a second dejeuner is taken = our lunch. 
The same word (and, not os G. Paris would 
have it to have been of old, two different 
forms of the same word) is thus used of two 
perfectly distinct meals, and yet there is no 
oonfusion. Unless it is wished to distinguish 
between the two meals, the numeral adjectives 
premier and second are seldom prefixed. In an 
ordinary way, dejeuner means lunch, for the 
first meal is so uncertain and so summary that 
it is considered hardly worth talking about, 
much as in Froissart. The second dijeuner, 
however, may sometimes be confounded with 
dinner. If a Parisian goes into the country 
and sees a peasant eating his dinner at, say, 
twelve, he is somewhat apt to oall 
this meal dijeuner; and, indeed, I have 
known an old gentleman call his meal at 
12 o’clock first dijeuner, on aocount of the 
time, and then correct himself and call it diner, 
because he took soup at it, and during the rest 
of the day ate nothing more solid than two 
eggs at 6 p.m. We, in such a case, say 
“ early dinner,” but if it had not been for the 
soup which to him made it dinner, he would 
have called it dijeuner, though it really was his 
dinner. We see, therefore, how in former 
times when dinner was habitually taken so 
early, it might easily be called desjeuner when 
the hour was very early and nothing had been 
taken before, and it was but a slight meal. 
Still, as I have said, this confusion was very 
rarely made (only twice in the whole of Frois¬ 
sart) and the distinction between desjeuner and 
dianer was very sharply drawn. 

F. Chance. 
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SCIENCE. 

REGENT BOOKS ON GEOMETRY. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Geometry of 
Conies. By Asa tosh Mukhopadhyay. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

Analytical Geometry for Beginners. Part I. 
By Bev. T. G. Vyvyan. (Bell.) 

Modern Plane Geometry. By G. Biohardaon 
and A. S. Bamsey. (Macmillans.) 

Elements of Synthetic Solid Geometry. By N. P. 
Dupuis. (Mac mill ana.) 

Mr . Mukhopadhyay’s Treatise on the Geometry 
of Conics is really an excellent text-book. He 
devotes a chapter to each of the three curves, 
parabola, ellipse, hyperbola, and discusses their 
properties separately. Some authors start with 
establishing several general properties relative 
to all the three curves, and this method appears 
to secure the advantage of conciseness. The 
conciseness however is more apparent than 
real. The method of treatment here adopted 
is to begin in each case with the description of 
the curve, then to develop the properties of 
chords, tangents, and normals. In the case of 
the ellipse these are followed by the properties 
of conjugate diameters, and in the case of the 
hyperbola by the properties of asymptotes, 
conjugate diameters, and the equilateral hyper¬ 
bola. Each chapter closes with a set of 
miscellaneous examples, of which there are 
about a hundred. One of the speoial features 
of the book is the large number of deductions, 
or “ riders,” appended to most of the proposi¬ 
tions : they amount to more than six hundred. 
These deductions are well selected : in general 
they are easy, and when they are not, hints are 
frequently supplied for their solution. The 
propositions of the text are those which have 
now become classical; and no important theorem 
has been omitted, except, perhaps, the one 
which establishes Archimedes’ quadrature of 
the parabola. The arrangement of the pro¬ 
positions in text-books on geometrical conics 
varies with each author, and if it were not for 
examination purposes no inconvenience would 
result from this variety of treatment. The 
sequence adopted by Mr. Mukhopadhyay, 
while it is strictly logioal, does not differ very 
materially from that of some recent authors. 
It may be added that no propositions occur 
which relate to space of three dimensions, and 
that no use has been made of the method of 
projections. The diagrams, which are white on 
a black ground, are neat and clear. 

Mr. Vyvyan, in his Analytical Geometry for 
Beginners, discusses the straight line and the 
circle. He intends the book partly for young 
boys with some mathematical taste, and partly 
for those who have to get up the elements 
of the subject, and who do not wish to 
advance beyond the requirements of certain 
examinations. The contents consist of nine 
chapters, the first treating of the point, the 
next three of the straight line, and the next 
four of the circle; the last takes up projec¬ 
tions, oblique axes, transformations; and there 
is an index to the paragraphs where the 
principal formulae are to be found. The 
explanations and illustrations are full and 
clear, and each pare of the subject is followed 
by a large number of easy examples for 
solution. The difficulties which nearly all 
pupils encounter in the transition from pure to 
analytical geometry are well known to mathe¬ 
matical teachers. In Mr. Vyvyan’s little book 
nearly everything has been done which could 
be done to dear these difficulties away, and to 
smooth the learner’s path. 

The Association for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching (familiarly known as the 
A. I, G. T.), some years ago issued a syllabus 


of Modem Plane Geometry, which consisted of 
the enundations of a large number of sys¬ 
tematically arranged theorems, with (of course) 
the necessary definitions. Messrs. Richardson 
and Bamsey have based their Modern Plane 
Geometry on this syllabus: that is to say, they 
have adopted, without change of arrangement, 
the enunciations of the theorems. What they 
have done besides is to supply demonstrations 
of them, to add a fair amount of explanatory 
matter where that seemed called for, and to 
append collections of examples to each of the 
chapters. The contents of the book consist of 
the properties of the triangle, the quadrangle, 
the circle; harmonic ranges and pencils; 
maxima and minima; cross ratio, involution, 
reciprocal polars; and projection. The authors 
have done their part well; and their book will 
form, as they intend it to do, an excellent 
sequel to the Elementary Plane Geometry 
published by the A. I. G. T. In view of a 
second edition, a suggestion or two may be 
offered. The explanation of “symmedian” 
(p. 36), would be made clearer if it were stated 
that the term is an abbreviation of the phrase 
symitrique de la mSdiane. It seems difficult to 
root out the erroneous designation “Simson 
line.” This line was discovered by William 
Wallace about thirty years after Simson’s death. 

Mr. Dupuis has been induced to publish his 
Synthetic Solid Geometry, partly by receiving 
numerous inquiries as to what work on solid 
geometry he would reoommend as a sequel to 
his Plane Geometry, and partly because he 
estimates highly the value of the study of this 
subjeot as a means of mental discipline. To 
quote his words: “It seems to exercise not 
only the purely intellectual powers in the 
development of its theorems, but also the 
imagination in the mental building-up of the 
necessary spatial figures, and the eye and the 
hand in their representations.” Mr. Dupuis’s 
treatise contains a good deal more than is 
usually given in English manuals of solid 
geometry, and it is hardly possible to make a 
detailed analysis of it without simply tran¬ 
scribing the table of contents. The following 
extracts from the preface may convey a suf¬ 
ficient idea of the extent to which the subjeot 
is carried:—“The first part deals with a con¬ 
sideration of the descriptive properties of lines 
and planes in space, of the polyhedra, and of 
the coue, the oylinder, and the sphere.” “ The 
second part deals with areal relations : that is, 
the relations among the areas of squares and 
rectangles on characteristic line-segments of 
tho prominent spatial figures. The third part 
is devoted to stereometry and planimetry.” 
The fourth and last part treats of perspective 
projection, the plane sections of the oone, and 
spheric geometry. Somo recent transatlantic 
books on geometry show a tendency to run riot 
in the matter of terminology. Mr. Dupuis has 
not gone to an extreme in this matter, though 
he has introduced a few new terms, such as 
ant-orthogonal projection, colunar triangle, 
triclinio, diclinic, and monoclinio parallelepiped, 
&o. It is satisfactory to see that he has 
adopted Mr. Hayward’s coinage cuboid instead 
of his own orthopiped, which, from an etymo¬ 
logical point of view, would be a thoroughly 
objectionable term. 

J. S. Mackay. 


LITERARY WORK IN EGYPT. 

The work of I bn lyds ( + 930 A.n.) belongs 
to the most valued Arabic chronicles of the 
medieval history of Egypt. The impression 
made by it on the Arabs of the tenth (sixteenth) 
century may be gathered from the fact that 
the name or its author was foisted on a third- 
rate compendium of Aegypto-Arabio history 
(see Zeitschrift der D. M, Gts., 1889, p. 104). 


The portions of Ibn Iy&s’s Chronicles which are 
found in various European libraries have been 
made good use of by Arabic scholars. But 
the circumstance that no complete copy of .the 
work could be found anywhere prevented them 
from studying it as a whole and editing it. 
One of the Oairo presses commenced printing it 
some years ago, Put did not get beyond the 
thirteenth sheet, from lack of patronage. 
The Khedivial Library in Cairo has at last suc¬ 
ceeded in completing its own imperfect copy 
from private libraries in Egypt, and in arranging 
for the printing of the whole work at the well- 
known Bulak Press. The first of tho three 
volumes which it is intended to comprise has 
appeared. It covers the period from the 
earliest times to Muaiyad (a.h. 815»a.d. 
1412). The second and third volumes deal 
with the following century. This arrangement 
shows that the work now changes from a 
general summary of events to an exaot 
chronicle. The information which it thus 
supplies to historians, archaeologists, epigraph- 
ists, is immense. Ibn Ivas’s style stands mid¬ 
way between that of the usual chronologists 
and the style of the Arabian Nights, and fore¬ 
shadows in many respects the present dialeot of 
Cairo. The printing of the whole work will, it 
is hoped, be completed by the autumn of the 
current year. 

His Majesty Abdulhamid II. has given a 
fresh proof of his intelligent oare for the higher 
interests of his subjects by ordering that a 
standard “edition de luxe” of the Traditions 
of el-Bokhdri shall be printed at his expense. 
The well-known vocalised text of the Bulak 
edition is to be revised from one of the most 
exact MS. of the Khedivial Library (see Cat., 
second ed., vol. i., p. 302, Hadith No. 84). It 
is true this is not quite what we should expect 
for an edition of this work brought out under 
such high auspices. For while we should 
base a revision of the text on older MSS., the 
copy selected for that purpose represents a 
text favoured by the first traditionists of the 
eighth century after the Hijra, and is thus best 
suited to the requirements of Muhammedan 
savants. The work is passing through the 
Bulak Press, and will probably be out next 
spring. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

We are requested to state that a volume 
containing a memoir of the late Dr. G. J. 
Romanes will be published. Those who 
possess letters of general interest written by 
him are requested to forward them to Mrs. 
Romanes, St. Aldate’s, Oxford. The letters 
will be returned directly their contents have 
been noted and copies made. 

The Societe d’Encouragement pour 1’Indus- 
trie Nationale has awarded its grand medal 
to Lord Kelvin, for his scientific works; and 
also the sum of 2000 francs (£80) to Prof. 
Boberts-Austen, for his researches on alloys. 

Prof. Alphonse Eenard, of Ghent, has 
been elected a foreign member of tho Geologi¬ 
cal Society. 

The “ long excursion ” of the Geologists’ 
Association this year will be to Shropshire, 
from July 30 to August 4, under the direction 
of Prof. C. Lapworth and Mr. W. W. Watts, 
who read a joint paper on the geology of the 
county at tho last meeting of the association at 
University College, London. A detailed pro¬ 
gramme, with map, sketch section, and a 
bibliography, has just been issued. 

At the last general monthly meeting of the 
Boyal Institution, a donation of £25 was 
acknowledged, from Sir Douglas Galton, to the 
fund for the promotion of experimental research 
at low temperatures. 
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A set oI diagrams prepared by Sir J. B. 
Lawes and Sir J. H. Gilbert for the Ohicago 
Exhibition, to illustrate the agricultural investi¬ 
gations conducted at Bothamsted daring the 
past fifty years, is now temporarily exhibited in 
the western galleries of the Sjuth Kensington 
Museum. 

We quote the following from the annual 
report of the council of the Marine Biologioal 
Association, with reference to scientific 
investigations:— 

“ Both Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Holt have 
continued daring the past year their inquiries 
into the various questions relating to the maturity 
of food-fish, which were so prominent last year 
before the House of Commons Select Committee on 
Sea Fisheries, and upon whioh much information 
is still required. The value of the evidence 
adduced on these points 'by the officers of the 
Association has been acknowledged in the Beport 
of this Committee. 

“ Mr. Cunningham has finally settled by direct 
experiment the much-debated question of the 
identity of the egg of the pilchard. He has been 
able to rear the larvae of plaice, hatched and 
fertilised in the aquarium at Plymouth, to the age 
of thirty-seven days: no fiat-fish larvae have 
hitherto been reared in confinement from the ovum 
to this age, and this result is of great economic 
value. 

"Mr. Holt’s valuable statistical observations on 
the fish landed at Grimsby have been continued. 
From his watching of the results of the newly 
opened Iceland fishery, on whioh he contributes a 
paper to the last number of the Journal, may be 
expected interesting light as to the effect of fishing 
on a virgin ground, with a direct bearing on the 
problems presented by the North Sea. The 
arrangement by which the Association contributes 
towards the expenses of the Oleethorpes Aquarium 
of the Marine Fisheries Society (Grimsby), in 
return for Mr. Holt’s use of their laboratory and 
tanks, is being continued for a second year. 

“ A number of interesting analyses of sea water 
have been made by Mr. Frank Hughes for the 
Association, and experiments on the ohanges pro¬ 
duced in sea water in aquaria are being carried out 
by the director.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messes. Maoiollah & Co. have issued this 
week a new edition of Mr. B. D. Aroher-Hind’s 
Phaedo, which originally appeared in 1883. 
The chief novelty about it, as the editor himself 
admits, is that it is the first book in which the 
publishers have used their new fount of pseudo¬ 
uncial C)reek type, so highly lauded by Dr. 
Rutherford in A recent number of the Classical 
Review, As to its merits, we must still con¬ 
tinue to hold our judgment in suspense, merely 
remarking that tne test is scarcely fair when 
English notes occupy more than half of each 
printed page. The experiment, nevertheless, 
deserves the warmest thanks of all scholars. 

Tmt July number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) is not particularly interesting. 
tmimg the continuations are the critical notes 
of Prof. J. B. Mayor on the " Stromateis ” of 
Clement of Alexandria, and of Mr. H. Bichards 
on the “Republic” of Plato; while Prof. 
Robinson Ellis’s collation of the Madrid MS. 
of Maniliqs is concluded. Prqf. B. Y. Tyrrell 
contests vigorously the real existence of the 
‘ ‘ vetustissima exemplaria ” of Euripides, which 
Henry Stephens (Estienne) claimed to have 
used; and Mr. B. G. Bury discusses the use of 
Ztlrafus and (plots in Plato. Mr. C. F. Abdy 
Williams writes at some length upon Greek 
music, in reference to a fragment of a chorus 
of the “ Qrestes ” with musical notation, found 
among the Rainer papyri; the artjcle was 
apparently written before the disoovery of the 
Delphic hymn to Apollo. A™ong the reviews, 
the most notable is that in which Mr. Cecil 
Torr again assumes the part of advocatus 
diaholi with regard to Prof. Petrie’s discovery 


of Aegean pottery at Tel el-Amama. Prof. 
Ellis notices the first fasoiculus of Postgate’s 
new edition of the “ Corpus Poetarum Latin- 
orum”; Mr. F. A. Hirtzel—a pupil of Prof. 
Ellis—writes about the knowledge of Horace 
in the early middle ages; and Prof. T. Clifford 
Allbutt tells us something about a Persian 
medical treatise, compiled towards the end of 
the tenth century. 

Plutarchi Pythici Dialogs Tree. Becensuit 
G. R. Paton. (Berlin: Weidmann.) The 
publication of a new edition of these difficult 
and corrupt dialogues is most appropriate at a 
moment when the attention of scholars is turned 
to Delphi by the French enterprise there. 
What the excavations may disclose it is impos¬ 
sible to say; but it is quite probable that the 
mysterious E of Delphi may receive some new 
light, so that we may no longer be confined to 
Plutarch’s writing for knowledge—or rather 
for guess-work — on the subject. But the 
dialogue will always be worth reading as a 
curious record of its time; and, if it be less 
amusing than the other two here printed (on 
the priestess not prophesying in verse, and on 
the decay of oracles), yet it must always appeal 
to readers interested in the history of opinion 
and in the efforts (by turns rationalistic and 
mystical) by whioh civilised and religious men 
try to explain old usages and symbols whose 
meaning is lost or seems disagreeable. Mr. 
King’s translation of these and other theo- 
sophical essays of Plutarch (1882) was accom¬ 
panied by a good deal of valuable comment; 
but it would probably have been better than it 
is if he had had the advantage of a good new 
text to work on. Mr. Paton (who dates his 
preface “ Aberdoniae”) has done his best, but 
the material is defective. What can be sub¬ 
stantiated, that he prints, admitting, of course, 
good conjectures which are not against the 
MS. readings; but he will not desert the MS. 
for mere improvement’s sake. Thus, in De E 
apud Delphos 385A he still reads <rvii<pi\oTiuoh- 
linos, while he justly remarks in his note, “ vix 
patiendum est vulgatum nisi oviKpihortuoviiisuv 
scribas.” His labours are marred by some 
carelessness in the printing: see, for instance, 
pp. 28.17; 29.31. 


REPORTS OP SOCIETIES. 

English Gqethn Societt. — (_hfon<fry, July 9.) 
Da. Thorns in the chair.—Dr. John G. Robertson 
read a paper on “ The Beginnings of the German 
Novel.” Taking as his starting-point Gellert’s 
Swedish Countets, an avowed imitation of Pamela, 
the lecturer proceeded to discuss at length the 
immediate effects of Bichardeon’s influence on 
German literature. Not merely did Riohardaon 
create a school, but the effeots of his influence 
can be traced through almost the entire history 
of German fiction. Wieland's Don Sglvio von 
Sosalva marks the beginning of a new epoch : in 
freshness and originality it is an enormous advance 
on the works of Gellert’s school. In Agathon 
Wieland created the first typical German novel: 
it was the first attempt to give fiction a consistently 
psychological basis. Dr. Robertson next proceeded 
to discuss at some length the influence of Rousseau 
in Germany and the intimate relations between 
Goethe’s Werther and The New Hehise. In con¬ 
clusion, he pointed out that the peculiar charac¬ 
teristics of the German novel as a type were in 
great measure due to the conditions of its origin. 


FINE ART? 

The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance, with 
an Index of their Works. By Bernhard 
Berenson. (Putnam’s Sons.) 

The recognition of a new and important 
branch of mental and sociological science is 
involved in the utterly different impression 


whioh this small volume will make upon 
two classes of readers; and the progress of 
this new seienee may be assisted or impeded 
not a little by the choice whioh Mr. Beren¬ 
son will have to make between those two 
Glasses of readers. 

For the merely intelligent and cultivated 
reader, unoonscioua that art is a possible 
subject for scientific investigation, Mr. 
Berenson’s volume will be merely another 
contribution to the vague, pleasant thing 
called “ culture ”—a mixture of subjective 
impression, historical fact, and picturesque 
hypothesis, of the sort rendered popular 
in the Essays and Studies of the late Mr. 
Symonds, and the Voyage d’ltalie of Taine ; 
and the index of painters will appear in the 
light of a practical addition in the style of 
Baedeker. For the student, on the other 
hand, of artistic morphology, Mr. Berenson’s 
book will consist of a list of the works of 
the principal Venetians, a list not merely 
revealing marvellous learning and intuition, 
but emb’dying a whole new scientific 
method; to which has been added, to decoy 
the Philistine, some eighty pages of the 
usual considerations on tne Renaissance, the 
Venetian oligarchy, the pageants of the 
fifteenth century, and the Catholic reaction. 

Both kinds of reader will be correct in 
their estimate, and both, I think, will be 
equally disappointed : the dilettanteish 
reader, because Mr. Berenson has done 
rather badly what so many essayists, from 
Mr. Pater downwards, have done very well; 
and the scientific reader, because Mr. Beren¬ 
son has refrained from giving a full aooounk 
of Venetian art morphology, which his index 
of painters shows him to be so admirably, 
nay, uniquely, fitted to give. 

The science of artistio morphology is as 
yet so completely rudimentary—perhaps, 
indeed, it is waiting for none other than 
Mr. Berenson to give it a definite exist¬ 
ence and dignified status—that it is un¬ 
known not merely to the public at 
large, but in a sense also to most of 
the persons who are carrying it on. It has 
not yet separated itself from the mere 
practical connoisseurship of which it was 
bora. And if the intelligent outsider is apt 
to smile at the disputes about who painted 
what, and what sort of ears and hands may 
be considered as Titian’s or Raphael’s sign 
manual, it must admitted that the usual 
connoisseur of the school of Morelli is littla 
better than a wine-taster, and has abso¬ 
lutely no inkling that his studies and 
decisions have anything to do with the 
laws of intellectual activity and evolution. 
Indeed, if the late Giovanni Morelli may 
be considered as the Darwin of a new 
branch of evolutional science, his wonder¬ 
ful and wearisome volumes do not show 
many indications of the dignity of hia 
disoovery; and one suspects that he thought 
of himself in connexion with Messrs. Crowe 
and Qavaloaselle and Dr. Bode, rather than 
with Hegel, Spencer, and the other teachers 
of philosophy of art. But, consciously or 
unconsciously, Morelli and his followers 
have been accumulating the facts, preparing 
the methods, and even, to a certain extent, 
formulating the hypotheses, of a great new 
science. 

What is this science? The science, I 
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think one might define it, of artistic form in 
connexion with the mind of the individual 
artist and the character of his surrounding 
civilisation. But this science, many persons 
will answer, is not at all new. It was in¬ 
augurated by Winckelmann, systematised 
by Hegel, popularised by Taine, and has 
entered into the work of every modem writer 
on art, from Mr. Buskin to Mr. Symonds. 
Quite so! But what has existed hitherto 
has been the conception of the science, not 
its method or its facts : the recognition that 
a law of artistic evolution must exist, but 
no tolerable hypothesis as to the working 
of that law. For when we have said—ana 
we have all, all of us, said and repeated it— 
that art is the expression of the character 
of the artist, and also of the character of 
his surroundings, we have really said 
nothing at all. To be scientific we must 
say by what means, or at least in what way, 
art, that is to say visible or audible form, 
can express the character of either in¬ 
dividual or civilisation; and for that we 
must have, before everything else, accurate 
facts and working hypotheses concerning 
the nature and necessities of this peculiar 
mental product, artistic form. 

How can that be attained? Certainly 
not, I think, by indulging any more in 
comparisons between Greek art and Greek 
life, between the Benaissance and its 
artists, between the magnanimity and 
crankiness of Michelangelo and the ceiling 
of the Sixtine Chapel; for however much 
all these may tally in their effect on our 
feeling, this similarity of subjective im¬ 
pression does not sufficiently explain the 
objective phenomenon: we want to know 
why and how this similarity has come 
about. When we have read the seventy 
pages which Mr. Berenson has devoted to 
Venice, the Benaissance and Venetian art, 
we are still as far off as ever from knowing 
how Venetian art came to be what it was, 
and even from knowing what are the visible 
qualities which constitute a Venetian pic¬ 
ture. For, if we say that Titian in his 
youth expressed the spirit of the Benais¬ 
sance, and in his old age the spirit of the 
Catholic reaction, we are considering his 
works as mere symbols, indicative of 
peculiarities which might be equally indi¬ 
cated in literature or unwritten speech: we 
are not considering them as pictures, Vene¬ 
tian pictures, pictures not by Giorgione 
or Tintoret, but by Titian, and pic¬ 
tures by Titian young or Titian old, that 
is to say, as special combinations of 
visible peculiarities affording impressions 
of a specially visual description, absolutely 
apart from any symbolical reference to the 
Benaissance, the Catholic reaction, or any 
other non-visual, non-piotorial item. 

What therefore is the method for really 
coming in contact with this visual, pictorial 
thing, this form, this actual reality of the 
work of art ? A careful examination of Mr. 
Berenson’s wonderful index, comparing it 
item by item with the official catalogues of 
the galleries mentioned, will afford the best 
answer. Here we find several pictures, 
like the Pitti “ Concert,” once called a 
Giorgione and now identified as an 
early Titian, given from one first rate 
master to another; a much larger number 


transferred from great names to almost 
unknown ones. What does this mean ? A 
mere matter of taste, collector’s caprice, 
dilettante’s crotchet about the “correggi- 
osity of Correggio?” At first sight one 
would say: undoubtedly. But there is 
another new element in this index (repre¬ 
senting the labours of Morelli, of all the 
best Morellians, and of the very delicate in¬ 
vestigation of Mr. Berenson himself)—What 
is the meaning of these new sequences of 
master and pupil, upsetting all tradition; 
what is the explanation of the appearance of 
new personalities, hitherto mere names, like 
Catena, Bissolo, and Cariani? It means a »ery 
important thing. Not merely the study of 
the form in every individual picture, every 
separate master, and every school, the 
identification of line with line, movement 
with movement, and quality with quality; 
but also the recognition, through such a 
work of comparison, of certain necessities 
of persistence and variation of form in each 
painter, of certain necessities of transmission 
of form from master to pupil. The Morel¬ 
lians, however fragmentanly and uncon¬ 
sciously, have got hold of what is as 
certain as tho 1 1 vs of embryology. They 
know why we must eliminate certain pic¬ 
tures off the list of Titians, Giorgiones, 
or Palmas, in order to obtain a Titian, 
a Giorgione, or a Palma who is homo¬ 
geneous and organic as an artist, as he 
must have been, despite all variations and 
evolutions, homogeneous and organic as a 
man. They know why the pictures thus 
eliminated to make the real individual 
masters must be collected afresh, by a new 
process of comparison and elimination, into 
new organic groups, new individuals, into 
Bissolo, Previtali, Cariani, Catena. They 
know why Lotto must have been the pupil 
of Alvise Vivarini instead of the pupil of 
Bellini; and they know why a given picture 
by a given master must have been painted 
between two other certain pictures. They 
know (I cannot help mentioning it, although 
irrelevant to Venetian painting) they know 
why Baphael was not really the pupil of 
Perugino, but of his own supposed follower, 
Timoteo Viti. 

All these things, and a hundred analogous 
ones they know, because they have, however 
unconsciously, grasped the reality of artistic 
form : because they have, however hazily, 
perceived the law of that form’s evolution. 
What that law is, what are the complex 
necessities of this newly-discovered intellec¬ 
tual organism, it will probably be Mr. 
Berenson’s mission in life to determine and 
promulgate. 

Vernon Lee. 


THE WORKS OF MR. ROUSSEL. 

Autistic people, interested in technical achieve¬ 
ment and single-minded aim, will like the little 
exhibition that Mr. Theodore Roussel holds just 
now at the Dowdeswell Galleries. There is 
nothing commonplace about it. Banality is not 
tolerated. No quarter is shown either to Mrs. 
Grundy, on the one hand—that venerable dic- 
tatress to our middle classes—or, on the other 
hand, to the “ modem ” admirers of the hideous; 
for Mr. Roussel is a sincere and churning 
artist, more oonoemed with the problems 
of art and the delights of nature than with 


populu appreciation. It is oharaoteiistio of 
such an artist that he should treat many 
themes; monotony and the repetition of a give i 
impression could not be endured by him. It is 
yet more characteristic that he should employ 
many mediums, and should carefully adjust the 
treatment to the particular subject. Thus, 
one of his most charming compositions is 
a pastel suggesting exquisitely an evanescent 
“ effect ” at Brighton. His oil portraits 
have solidity and distinction. His etchings, 
as is well known to the real students of that 
craft, reveal his command of expressive and 
vivacious life; and, though they are not now 
exhibited in Bond-street, they must count for 
something important in the sum of his work. 
Lastly, Mr. Roussel’s lithographs—one, espe¬ 
cially, of river-side buildings, and another, not 
less admirable, of a svelte nudity, a model 
extended on a couch—ue singularly successful 
instances of the particular form and method 
of draughtsmanship which lithography involves 
if it is to be rightly applied. Singular refine¬ 
ment of taste and of vision, and an agreeable, 
since never obtruded, dexterity of hand, have 
presided over the conception and execution of 
much of the really engaging work which Mr. 
Roussel places before the visitor. 

F. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

EARTHWORKS ON THE YORKSHIRE WOLDS. 

Bettrington Rectory, York: July IS, 1801. 

It must not be assumed, from a note in the 
Academy of July 7, that the earthworks on 
our Yorkshire Wolds were all constructed for 
military purposes, at some one period, and by 
the same race. 

For many years I have had abundant oppor¬ 
tunities of examining many of them, and have 
gradually been driven to the conclusion that 
they belong to different stages of culture, 
dating from the stone age almost to our own 
times, and were originally intended to serve a 
variety of purposes. Many, doubtless, were 
military works: there are Roman camps, and 
others which may be British, Anglian, or 
Danish. From natural advantages of position 
some spots have been the strongholds of almost 
every successive race, an earthwork of the 
neolithic people being altered, enlarged, and 
strengthened from time to time. Some of the 
most important of these earthworks are clearly 
of post-Roman date, as is proved by their con¬ 
nexion with Roman roads which they intersect, 
and which they must have been constructed to 
defend, not from northern assailants, but from 
invaders landing in the Humber and marching 
northward. They were probably constructed 
by the British provincials as defences against 
Anglian invaders. And yet, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of works whose date is so clearly 
marked, neolithic flint implements may be 
icked up, showing that earlier mounds may 
ave been utilised m the construction of these 
defences. 

There are other earthworks which seem to 
have a definite relation, not to Roman roads, 
but to the cemeteries of the early bronze 
period. In some cases hills, which have 
apparently been scarped for defensive pur¬ 
poses, prove on examination to have been 
merely terraced by the plough, the scarps 
being the steep sides of nnces running 
horizontally round the hill. Quadrangular 
earthworks, which have been mistaken for 
Roman camps, are merely Bercaries, probably 
of Tudor date, and are sometimes flanked by 
long outlying banks, seemingly intended to 
facilitate the process of folding the sheep. 
Other earthworks seem rather to have been 
cattle pens or corrals. More curious and 
mysterious are the long V shaped banka, 
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found usually at the bottom of the dales, and 
often extending oyer many miles. These seem 
to have been devices of primeval •hunters, of 
palaeolithic or neolithio age, intended as fences 
for enclosing large game, horses, or wild oxen, 
which could thus be driven into pitfalls at the 
point of the V, or into enclosures resembling 
the “khedas” made by elephant hunters 
in India. Other extensive ditches and dykes 
may have served as tribal boundaries, or in 
more recent times may have marked the limits 
within which the cattle of existing parishes, 
driven out to pasture on the wolds, were 
allowed to stray. Some earthworks run along 
the boundary lines of modern parishes. Hedge 
and ditch enclosures of the Georgian epoch, 
now disused as fences, often bear a curious 
resemblance to prehistoric earthworks. Of 
course it must be borne in mind that the 
original height of the banks has been greatly 
reduced, and in most instances they must have 
been crowned by palisades or abattis. 

Isaac Taylor. 


ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES. 

Brighton: July 16, ISM. 

In the obituary notice of Sir Henry Layard 
which appeared in the last number of the 
Academy, there are two errors which I trust 
you will allow me to correct. 

The first is, where it is stated that “ it was 
from Lord Stratford de Bedcliffe that he [Sir 
Henry Layard] received both encouragement 
and pecuniary means to excavate the site of 
Birs Nimrud, near Mossul, in 1843.” The site 
which he first began to excavate was the 
mound of Nimroud and not Birs Nimrud; the 
latter is in Babylonia, near Baghdad. 

The second mistake is, where it is said that a 
“second expedition, under the auspices of the 
trusters of the British Museum, revealed the 
library of Sardanapalus.” The library which 
Sir Henry discovered was found in Senna¬ 
cherib’s palace in- 1850; but the library of 
Sardanapalus, or Assur-beni-pal, I myself dis¬ 
covered m 1853, in the palace of the latter 
monarch. 

H. Bassam. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

It is stated that the late Sir Henry Layard 
has bequeathed to the National Gallery a 
selection of the most valuable of his pictures. 
The gift is to take effect on the death of his 
wife. 

Tns Queen has accepted the office of patron 
of the Congress of the British Archaeological 
Association, which is to be held this year in 
Manchester. The meeting will begin on July 30, 
and continue until the end of the week. 

Tile antiquities, ranging from prehistoric 
to Boman rimes, lately discovered by Prof. 
Flinders Petrie in the temple of Koptos in 
Upper Egypt, will be exhibited to the public 
in the Edwards Library at University College, 
Gower-street, from July 23 to September 1. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish 
early in the autumn two more volumes of their 
translation of The Hittory of Ancient Art, by 
MM, Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez, 
dealing with primitive Greece. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Guild 
end School of Handicraft will be held at Essex 
House, Mile End-road, on Saturday of this 
week at 4 p.m. Sir Albert Bollit will deliver 
tn address; and the report of the committee 
will be presented by Mr. Walter Crane. 

On Saturday of this week, Messrs. Sotheby 
were to sell the collection of prints by Lucas 


I van Leyden, formed during the last thirty 
years by Lord Thurlow, which comprises 
almost a complete series of the engraved work 
of that master. The greatest rarity is a 
“ Christ giving the Benediction,” from the 
collection of the late W. B. Scott, which is 
believed to be unique. 

Ws do not know whether the Society for 
Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising— 
which, we are glad to say, is commanding a 
good deal of support—proposes to address 
itself seriously to the art of the hoarding : to 
the establishment, for instance, of a Committee 
of Taste, or of a Director of Town and Country 
Placards. That there really may be art in the 
hoarding, just as well as ugliness, is made 
evident, in England, say, by the occasional 
efforts of a Herkomer, the more recent mani¬ 
festations of a Beardsley, a Dudley Hardy, 
and even, if we may be permitted to surmise 
from a recent Pail Mall placard, of a Greiffen- 
hagen: not to speak, of course, of the work 
done in France by the very prince of the art of 
the pictorial poster, M. Cheret. Three of the 
four gentlemen whom we have named—all of 
them, that is, except Mr. Greiffenhagen—have 
taken up their parable upon this matter in the 
July number of the New Review, which is wont 
to discuss the modern problem as well as to 
issue to us the modem story. Mr. Beardsley’s 
contribution betrays a little doubtful temper. 
“ One’s ears,” he says, “ are weary of the voice 
of the art teacher who sits like the parrot on 
his perch learning the jargon of the studios.” 
Now as it happens (though Mr. Beardsley may 
not know it) the art teacher—writer, he means 
—of any reputation is conspicuous for his 
avoidance of the studio. The writer who takes 
art for one of his subjects is hardly ever met 
in the studio. Why should he be ? He is busy 
in a larger world, probably, and with the exer¬ 
cise of his own art. Perhaps the qualified 
writer has treated Mr. Beardsley rather hardly 
of late; he is not at all likely, however, to have 
failed to do justice to Mr. Beardsley’s capital 
placard for “ Arms and the Man.” In writing, 
Mr. Beardsley’s style is cheaply Whistlerian; but 
then it would be scarcely reasonable to expect 
that an artist in draughtsmanship should be an 
artist in literature. Dir. Dudley Hardy’s writing 
is, at all events, more practical; and M. Cheret, 
on the matter he happens to know about, utters 
plain words and to the point. 

The current number of the Illustrated 
Archaeologist (Charles J. Clark) begins a new 
volume, which induces us to hope that this 
interesting magazine is now firmly established. 
If only from the number and excellence of its 
illustrations, it assuredly supplies a want. 
Here, for example, under “ Notes on 
Museums,” are figures of several curious horns 
in the collection under the charge of Sir A. 
Franks in the British Museum, and also of the 
magnificent Boman shield recently found in 
the bed of the river Tyne, with the inscrip¬ 
tion, LEG VIII AVG MAGNI IVNI DVBITATI. 
Among the original articles we may specially 
mention: a careful report, by Mr. P. M. C. 
Eermode, of the excavation of a stone circle in 
the Isle of Man, which seems to have been the 
place of sepulture of the inhabitants of neigh¬ 
bouring hut villages, probably prior to the 
bronze age; notes on sculptured Norman 
tympana in Cornwall, with a list of Norman 
fonts and other examples of Norman archi¬ 
tecture still remaining m the parish churches 
of the county, by the editor (Mr. J. Bomilly 
Allen); a description of a menhir in Brittany, 
of which the lower portion is carved with 
human figures, apparently of Boman my¬ 
thology ; and a report on the excavations at 
Silchester during the past year, which is again 
made specially valuable by the plans and other 
illustrations. 
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MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

M. L£on DelafossB, French pianist, gave a 
concert at the new Salle Erard last Thursday 
week. He is young and talented, and so far 
as one can judge from a first appearance, he 
is a better exponent of modern than of classical 
musio. He played Beethoven’s Sonata in 0 
sharp minor, but in such a restless, spasmodic 
manner as to destroy the poetry and charm of 
the music. The impression made was by no 
means satisfactory; one could not but feel 
that he read without understanding, or that 
he had been misdirected. His rendering of 
Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat (Op. 55, No. 2) 
was clear, but cold. In some modem pieoes, 
however, notably in two of M. Theodore 
Dubois’ charming Foemes Sylvestres, M. Dela- 
fosse displayed rare technical ability and con¬ 
siderable refinement. If he would only select 
a programme better suited to bis style of 
playing, he would no doubt achieve suooess. 
M. Clement sang extremely well in some songs 
by Mile. Chaminade and M. Bemberg, who 
accompanied in turn. M. Clement, unfor¬ 
tunately, did not temper his voice to the 
moderate size of the room, so that in loud 
passages the effect was unpleasant. 

Miss Liza Lehmann, who is about to be 
married, made her last appearance in public at 
St. James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon. She 
has long been a favourite in the concert-room, 
for she possesses a pleasing voice, and sings 
with skill, refinement, and charm. Of the con¬ 
cert little need be said. Many well-known 
vocalists appeared, and added to the success of 
the afternoon. Mme. Haas and Miss Fanny 
Davies played Saint-Saens’ “ Dame Macabre ” 
for two pianofortes, and the latter was after 
heard to considerable advantage in some short 
pieces by Brahms. Mile. Lehmann sang her 
best, and was, naturally, reeemd with en¬ 
thusiasm. An “ Ave Maria ” for contralto 
voices (solo and chorus), with ’cello obbligato 
and accompaniment of harp, organ, and piano¬ 
forte, by M. Herbert Bedford, Mile. Lehmann’s 
future husband, proved a smoothly written 
and fairly effective composition. 

A Quartet for strings (“ Costa ” prize) by 
Mr. A. Mistowski (student) was performed at 
the Trinity College Conversazione held at the 
Boyal Institute of Painters, Piccadilly, on 
Wednesday evening. It is an interesting and 
promising work. The thematic material is 
fresh, and though art is not entirely conoealed, 
the music is never dry and laboured. The first 
and last of the four movements seem to be the 
best, although there is much to praise in the 
Andante. The selection of keys for the various 
movements is not altogether satisfactory. The 
Quartet was carefully played by MM. 
Czczepanowski, Fenigstein, Mistowski, and 
Van Der Straeten. The production of works 
by students is to be commended; it encourages 
and instructs them. 

J. 8 . Shedlock. 
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2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ From the author of ‘ The Rose Garden * we expect certain 
qualities of Btyle, among them just proportion and quiet 
elegance, to me a word as old-fashioned as the attribute 
itself. In * An Interloper’ both of these are manifest, and 
the book will have its charm for those whose taste is not too 
far perverted to recognise their excellence. Miss Peard’s 
stoiy of a man’s weak nvs and a woman’s devotion is 
admirably written, and exhibits with effect the writer’s skill 
in the drawing of character.”— World. 


NOW READY. 

A TROUBLESOME PAIR, By 

LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Liabeth,” &c. In 3 vola., 
crown Svo. 

“ Mr. Leslie Keith, who has for some time past been favour¬ 
ably known to the public as a clever and entertaining writer 
of iiction, has just given publicity, under the title of ‘A 
Troublesome Pair,’ to a story of such conspicuous ability that 
its authorship can scarcely fail to place him high in the ranks 

of contemporary English novelists.A more wholesome or 

amusing book has not reached oar cognisance for many a 
day .”—DaVy Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 

IN a CINQUE PORT: a Story 

of Winchelsea. By E. M. HEWITT. In 8 vols., 
crown 8vo. 

“ ‘ In a Cinque Port * strikes us as a book which has been 
written with much deliberation. The author seems to have 
been under the influence of the ancient sea-forsaken Sussex 
city which he has chosen for the setting of his scenes. He 
describes lovingly and well, and those who know Winchelsea 
will take pleasure from the description apart altogether from 
the plot and action of the story .”—Daily Chronicle. 


NOW READY. 

MRS. ROMNEY. By Rosa N. 

CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” &c. In 1 vol., 
small crown 8vo, Is. 

“Miss Carey his th^» gift of writing naturally and simply, 
her pathos is true and unf rc-’d, ana her conversations are 
sprightly an sharp.”- Sun dn,d. 


A NEW EDITION. In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 

DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary 

CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “Sir Charles Dan¬ 
vers,” &c. 

“Miss Cholmondeley writes with a brightness which is in 
itself delightful... . Let everyone who can enjoy an excellent 
notch full of humour, touched with real pathos, and written 
with finished taste and skill, read * Diana Tempest.’ ” 

_ Ath'iitie;im. 


Riohard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publisher* in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


ESSA YS, RECOLLECTIONS 
AND CAUSERIES. 

By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

[Collected in their original form, at MARK 
PATTISON'8 request .] 

Demy Svo, pp. 451, cloth, 6s. 

SAFE STUDIES. 

Contents ;— 

HISTORICAL PREDICTION.-Sir O. C. LEWIS sad 
LONGEVITY. - LITERARY EGOTISM. — CHARLES 
AUSTIN.—RECOLLECTIONS of Mr. GROTE and Mr. 
BABBAGE.—Mr. TENNYSON’S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
-PHYSICAL and MORAL COURAGE.—THE UPPER 
BNGADINE.—NOTES and RECOLLECTIONS of Sir 
CHARLES WHEATSTONE.-DEAN STANLEY, and 
CANON KINGSLEY.—THE EPICURIBT’B LAMENT.— 
TRANSLATIONS. 

POEMS and TRANSLATIONS 

BY 

The Hon. Mrs. L. A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Demy 8ro, pp. 133, cloth. Si. 8d. 

STONES OF STUMBLING. 

CONTENTS:— 

THE CUBE for INCURABLES.—THE FEAR of DEATH. 
— FEARLESS DEATHS.-DIVINE ECONOMY of 
TRUTH. 

APPENDICES.— 

RECOLLECTIONS of MARK PATTISON.’-Mr. 
ROMANES’S CATECHISM. - NEOCHRI8TIANITY 
and NEOCATHOLICISM: a Sequel. 

• This Is also published separately, demy Svo, cloth, la 


tST These Books ore issued at COST PBIOB. 


“ Mr. Tollemache’s eseaye seem to ns to posseea literary 
merit of a rare and high order. He is not only pleasantly 
anecdotic; he is eminently sympathetic, ingenious, thought¬ 
ful, and appreciative, and many of these qualities are also 
exhibited in his more speculative and lees personal papers. 
His recollections of Grote, Charles Austin, and Pattison are 
full of lntereetiog anecdote and suggestive comment, while 
those of Babbage, Sir Charles Wheatstone, Dean Stanley, 
and Canon Kingsley belong to the same order The * Recol¬ 
lections of Pattison ’ are very charming.”— THE 1'IiIES. 

“ The ‘ Safe Studies ’ are thoee to which it is impossible for 
any human creature) to raise the smallest objection on any 
ground whatever, and they axe about four times aa long as 
the ‘ Stones of Stumbling.’ These stumbling-blocks may 
possibly at some period or other hare given scandal to a part of 
the population by no means likely to read them; but in these 
days the public has swallowed so many oamels that we do not 
think Hr. ToUemache’s gnats would even make any con¬ 
siderable portion of them cough.We propose to make some 

observations on the most important of these charming essays 
They are all singularly well worth reading, and may be 
described as the works of a moat ingenious, accomplished, 
and cultivated man of leisure, who writes in order to fix 
recollections and systematise speculations which interest him, 
and not for the purpose of advocating particular views in the 

spirit of a partisan or propagandist.The only likelihood 

of Charles Austin being remembered at all lies in the chance 
of the survival of the touching and striking account given of 
him by hie accomplished, grateful, and most appreciative 
pupil.”—The late Mr. Justice Fitzjasiis Stsi-he.v in the 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 

11 Since the ilcath of Hayward, we know of ho English litterateur 
who hat. in the .tine degree as Mr. Toltemache , the happy knack 
of recollecting or collecting the characteristic sayings and doings 
of a distinguished man , and piecing them together in a finished 
mosaic."—THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 
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JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER, 

By ANNiE E. HOLD8WORTH. 

W. L. Col’ktnky in Daily Telegraph.—" The ctiaracter of the spinster 
is admirably drawn throughout, with a *ynipiuby and insight which 
reveal no email measure of autistic gift. Mira lioldswortli evidently 
lias both power and imthoe, and if this is, as I understand, ber flint 
novel, it contains abundant promise of future success. 1 ” 

GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S 
HUSBAND. 

By C. E. B AIM OND. 

Laily Chronicle.—" So vivid indeed ia our avninathy with Roaino, 
the daughterof * George Mandeville,’ a beautifully-drawn and touching 
fixure, that we cannot but wish that the author had found aome meant* 
of letting her lire, though her death is doubtless the artistic cul¬ 
mination of the tragic-comedy. The closing scenes are etrougly 
realised and poignantly pathetic. One of the chief merits of the 
hook is its easy and thoroughly vitalised style, which rises at one 
or two points to unusual strength and dignity.’ 

To hr folloxcrd by 

THE WINGS OF ICARUS. I THE GREEN CARNATION. 

by AN ALTAR OF BARTH 
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TWO NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 

The MERCHANT of KILLOGUE 

By EDMUND DOWNEY (F. M. Alles), Author of 
“ Through Gre-n Glaate*.” In 8 vols. 

World.— "An inside anl intimate picture of Irish life and 
character, in phases and circumstances which have not, so far as we 
know, been approached by anv othor novelist or satirist. The swift 
stroke of fate and sudden investment of the scene witli tragic interest, 
are Mr. Downeys own. Mick Moloney’s last 'few words with the 
master’is an incident worthy to t»e placed beside the famous death- 
scene in the mountain-para m ‘Tom Burke.’” 

THE POTTER’S THUMB. By 

FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of “ From the Five 
Rivers.” In 3 vols. Second Edition. 

Spectator.—*’ As a novelist Mrs. Steel has come rapidly to the front, 
and her most recent work, ‘The Potter's Thumb/ seems to us un¬ 
doubtedly her best. So far as treatment of native life is concerned, 

Mrs. Steel's stories hint at a lifetime of sympathetic study, and a 
garnered store of cumnrehending knowledge, which in the hooks of 
an English author is all but unique.'* 

Guardian.—" From the moment we oi»cn the liook we are transported 
bodily to India, in many rmjiccts to a novel India, but one that fasci¬ 
nates and impresses itself unforgettably on the mind." 

St. J«mc*’* (jftizltc —" We are inclined to regard ‘The Potter’s 
Thumb' as one of the best novels of Indian life ever written ; and the 
author as entitled to rank with the must accomplished novelists of 
this generation.” 

Court Journal.—*’ ‘ Tlie Potter’s Thumb’ is one of the few novels of 
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of the] Author. 12mo. doth, 8s net. 
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gathered, what I afterwards learned re* 
undantly, that Coleridge’s marriage had 
ot been a very happy one ”—Mr. Rawns- 


SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1894, addresses himself is one that oombines gathered, what I afterwards learned re- 

at An nt o ■ formidable difficulties with attractions of no dundantly, that Coleridge’s marriage had 

jy°. libo, Aew Herns. common kind. It would be hard to con- not been a very happy one”—Mr. Hawns- 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or ceive anything, more fascinating than a ley proceeds: 

to correspond with the writers of, rejected ‘ he . me w , hio11 “dudes among its leading “ De Quinoey may have been right, but who 
, topics the personal characteristics and was to blame? Was it the constantly unselfish, 

u crtp . literary productions of Wordsworth, if unintelleotual and rather over-domestic gentle 


manuscript. 


It is particularly requested that all business Southey, and De Quincey, of the two Oole- 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, ridges (father and son), of John Wilson, 


$"c., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 

LITERATURE. 

Literary Associations of the English Lakes. 
By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. In 2 vols. 
(MacLehose.) 


if unintelleotual and rather over-domestic gentle 
woman, who, for all her fussiness [!], kept a 
household together for years in the hope that 
her queer-natured [!] spouse would return to 
his bairns and superintend their education ? or 


Harriet Martineau, and Matthew Arnold, ^i2Z™TS^ J **!r5r T "? 

h r a 

lights; while, on .he other hand, t«e fact nerves and constant invalidism [!], of whom 
that this field is not virgin soil, having been Southey once said, * the moment anything 
already exploited with brilliant results by assumed the shape of a duty, Coleridge felt 
more than one famous writer, enhances in incapable of discharging it, who unhappily 
no small measure the difficulties of the sought refuge in opium for ills that it only 
task. That the subject is not utterly added to?We cannot pronounce judgment; 

threadbare—that it is still possible to find kn ? w * tl “‘v hfe not ^ 

somethin or neither offensivelv stale nor f? 86 ? 1L 1 ““ !*“ who took up remdenoe m 


In th<s Reminiscences and Experiences of the something neither offensively stale nor the beaming of thU century at Greta Hall,” 
late Edmund Yates there is an excellent wholly irrelevant to say upon it—has been & 0 . 

story told of which, while reading these recently proved by Mr. Stopford Brooke, N . , , . 

two volumes, I have been once aaf again who, injiis admirable monograph, Dove 
reminded. Amongst the habttues of the 


reminded. Amongst the habitude of “the Cottage,Wordsuorth's Home from 1800 to 1808, Midtoanswer any good pur- 

Garrick Club, in the days when Dickens has contrived, within the strictest possible . ar °w an ^ JreB “ 

and Albert Smith and Benjamin Webster limits, to impart a charm so potent to his £ .. p . p l ., 6 “d most unpleMant 

were members, there was a certain original simpte narrative, that, having^nee begun S . l 

named Andrew Arcedeckne, of whom to read, we find ourselves liable to lay „ Wlth ^ luch ’ be * & 

Thackeray, to the intense mortification of down the book until we have read it ^ StenJddle ? A^d“ if nJ^whSt k 

his victim, and “open violation of the trough But then it is of course necessary, it P but ?’ 

sanctities of club life, had not scrupled to if one desires to write acceptably upon a w^r. Rawnsley quotes a passage 

give to tiie world, in the character of Harry well-worn theme, that one should first have %*i : n 


sanctities of club life, had not scrupled to if one desires to write acceptably upon a 
give to the world, in the character of Harry well-worn theme, that one should first have 
Eoker, Esquire, a portrait absolutely cruel “ one’s mind something definite and appro- 
in its uncompromising fidelity. The injured priato to say. And herein, we are per- 


Again, Mr. JtCawissiey quotes a passage 
from the Grasmere Journal, in whioh 
Dorothy Wordsworth describes how pain¬ 
fully she had been oppressed by the per- 


man vowed vengeance, and before long fate suaded Ues the proper explanation of the eia J ut inquisitivenesso/rhomas WtikL£,‘ 
threw a golden opportunity in his way. fact that Mr. Rawnsley, notwithstanding .mmiouu, 

It ohanoed, says Edmund Yates, that on that he labours at his task with such a u _p ? ’ 

the night after Thackeray’s deliveiy of his hearty good will, has nevertheless wholly “ Bverv auesfaon. writes the moor women. 

_ A. 1 ... ii . / TV _• i 11 , TTT..I. • i *1.1 I . 1 _ _ • A- - -l! 1 mi 


first lecture on the “Humourists” at Willis’s failed to produce an interesting book. The „, T~, ~~T~ ~T"~T t 'YT > T “ 

E^m., wh™ b.U.n, «i.locr.llo Mki.lL h. b„ »ot ody.lik, BiAo, ThiTto iJS 


“ Every question, 
“ was like the soar 


writes the poor woman, 
ng of a little thread about 


audience, the great cynic was preening Warburton, a rage for saying something thinlring my own thoughts. The moon 
himself under a mass of congratulations at when there is nothing to be said; but also, travelled through the clouds, tingeing them 
the Cider Cellars Club, when Arcedeckne unlike that fertile-minded prelate, a rage yellow as she passed along with two stars 
entered and walked up to him. “ How are for saying something when he has nothing near her, one larger than the other,” &c. 


entered and walked up to him. 


you, Thack ? ” he said, buttoning his coat to say! upon wnicn our author piatitudinises as 

across in his usual fashion. “I was at We have searched the original portion of follows:—“ What a close observer of things 
your show to-day at Willis’s. What a lot these volumes right through, and have in heaven and things on earth Dorothy 
of swells you had there—yes! But I thought failed to light upon a single thought or was!” 


near her, one larger than the other,” &c. 

Upon which our author piatitudinises as 


it was dull, devilish duU! I’ll tell you sentiment in it that might not have pro- 
what it is, Thack. You want a Piano! ” ceeded from “ many men, many women, 
Now, though it would be neither civil and many children.” In a word, if we 
nor to the point were we to hint to the exoept the liberal extracts from various 


Again, of Bishop Watson, of Calgarth, 
Mr. Rawnsley writes: 

* The man who, going up to Cambridge . . . 
with little knowledge except a sound ground- 


doubtedly of the kind that, in order to be lions of the English Lakes may be honestly and then determined to play the same feat 

tolerable, demands the accompaniment of a described as the triumphant consummation with the Royal Chair of Divinity, must have 

lantern with limelight effects. A very large of triviality and platitude. keen a remarkable man. 

proportion — probably two-fifths — of the If it be true, as Prince Hal once upon a And then adds: 

space in either volume is occupied with time observed, that “he is a blessed fellow “Chemistry has made great strides since 
quotations from various standard authorities who thinks as every man thinks,” then those days. The Bishop probably never dreamt 
on the Lake Country and its poets—extracts indeed must Mr. Rawnsley be numbered °f Prof. Dewar and his solidified air.” 


from De Qnincey’s Reminiscences, for ex¬ 
ample, from Southey’s Life and Oorre- 


among the blessed ; for assuredly “ never a 
man’s thought in the world keeps the road- 


spondence, from the Lives of Wordsworth way bettor than his.” A sample or two 
(Knight) and of Coleridge (Dykes Camp- of his amazing talent for humdrum must 
bell), &c.; but these detached passages, now be given. His subject being, as we 


Probably not, indeed, though it would, 
of course, be unwise to speak too positively 
on the point! It will be observed that 
Bishop Watson is spoken of above as a 
bell), &c.; but these detached passages, now be given. His subject being, as we “remarkable” man. This word “remark- 
though they undoubtedly impart a certain have seen, the literary associations of the able ” is a favourite of Mr. Rawnsley’s, 
value to the work, are embedded in a mass Lake Country, he has hardly made a fair for the obvious reason that it may, 
of Rawnsleian prose which, whether regard start before he must needs turn aside to according to the exigencies of the 
be had to the thoughts of which it is the deliver his views upon the irrelevant ques- occasion, be taken to mean anything 
vehicle, or to its intrinsic merits in respect tion of Coleridge’s domestic infelicity, or nothing. Thus, for instance, when 
of style, must be pronounced infinitely After quoting De Quincey’s familiar account writing of the associations connected with 
bettor adapted to the platform of the of his first meeting with Mrs. Coleridge (in Old Brathay, he first describes Charles 
parochial lecture hall than to the “ pensive the Chubbs’ drawing-room at Bridgwater), Lloyd as one who was “ no common man,” 
citadel ” of the literary student. the concluding sentence of which runs:— and then proceeds to inform us that “ Lloyd 

The subject to which Mr. Rawnsley “ From this short but uncongenial scene I published his first volume of poems in 1796, 
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and, if they are not very remarkable, at 
least they have been credited with some [!] 
vigour and originality.” And, again, of 
Mrs. William Calvert, of Windy Brow, he 
observes: 

“ Those who have looked upon the pretty 
little pencil drawing of her, in her quaint 
scuttle bonnet, or half hat, half bonnet, will 
see at once-” 

See what, in the name of patience? The 
lengthy protasis sets one all agog with 
curiosity. Why— 

“-what a remarkable face Mrs. Calvert 

must have had,” 

—to be sure! 

In truth there is no limit to the number 
of these harmless nothings, these unmean¬ 
ing and unprofitable splutterings of the 
author’s pen. Here is another, on which, 
as we open at random volume ii., our eye 
casually lights: 

Prof. Wilson speaks: 

“ There is to bo seen thence [from the back of 
Calgarth House] the widest breadth of water, 
the richest foreground of wood, and the most 
magnificent background of mountain, not only 
of Westmoreland, but, believe me, in all the 
world.” 

Whereon Mr. Eawnsley observes: 

“Strong words for the Professor; but then 
such a Professor in knowledge of his West¬ 
moreland scenery had a right to use strong 
words! ” 

On perusal of which sapient reflection the 
gentle reader will in his turn, it is to be 
feared, be sorely tempted to let fall a 
“ strong word ” or two by way of comment. 

One other instance of the essentially trite 
and obvious character of our author’s 
remarks, and we have done. It goes with¬ 
out saying that he gives us Hazlitt’s oft- 
quoted description of Coleridge as he was 
in the winter of 1798, the closing sentence 
of which, as every one knows, runs after 
this fashion; “ His hair was thin, black, 
and glossy as the raven’s, and fell in smooth 
masses over his forehead.” On this sentence 
our platitudinarian glosses as follows: 

“ This long, liberal Lair is peculiar to altruists.” 

Now, if what Mr. Eawnsley intends to say 
here be what his words do actually convey, 
viz., that every man who wears his hair long 
is an altruist, then it follows that in this 
gloss he merely voices the popular error 
under which for a time the simple folk of 
Bleeding Heart Yard (in Little Dorrit) 
laboured, and from which they were ulti¬ 
mately delivered by the shears of the ener¬ 
getic Pancks. We allude to the forcible 
tonsuring of old Casby, the Patriarch, 
who, notwithstanding that he fattened on 
moneys wrung without remorse from his 
hapless tenants in “ the Yard,” had con¬ 
trived to establish and maintain for himself, 
by sheer force of long, grey, silken locks 
and broad-brimmed hat, the character of an 
ardent benefactor of his species. Hit “long 
liberal hair” was accepted by the unso¬ 
phisticated Yard, in spite of his life-long 
habits of extortion and money-grubbing, as 
irrefragable proof of his altruistic senti¬ 
ments. 

We have lingered so long over the crying 


fault of Mr. Eawnsley’s book, that we must 
be content to leave unnoticed certain other 
matters which we had marked for ani¬ 
madversion : namely, the too fervid quality 
and (so to speak) plethoric habit of his 
prose, the shallowness of his attempts at 
characterisation, and his lack of tactful 
discrimination in the choice of material. 
But probably enough has been already said 
to show that in our judgment the task 
attempted in these volumes is one which 
Mr. Eawnsley, had he been duly alive to 
the responsibilities of authorship, would 
never have dreamt of undertaking. 

Happily, the book is not all worthless; 
chap. iv., for example, and parts of chaps, vii. 
and viii. of vol. i. may be read without 
offence, and even with positive gratification. 
Especially pleasing is the story of John 
Dalton, who was born on September 5, 
1766, in the little hamlet of Ecclesfield 
[Eaglesfield on the map at the end of vol. i.), 
near Cockermouth, to Quaker parents of 
humble rank, and, after becoming the 
village preceptor at the age of thirteen, 
migrated in his sixteenth year to Kendal, 
where he worked at mathematics under the 
guidance of Gough, the blind naturalist. 
In 1793, Dalton was appointed teacher of 
science in the New College at Manchester; 
and in 1808 “he took the scientific world 
by storm with his New System of Chemical 
Philosophy ,” in which Dalton’s Atomic 
Theory was advanced and expounded. Mr. 
Eawnsley relates several interesting anec¬ 
dotes of the great chemist’s early life. 
Coming once upon a time from Kendal to 
see the old folks at home, he brought his 
mother a present of what he believed to 
be a fine pair of silken hose of a sober 
drab. “ Thou hast brought me a pair 
of grand stockings, John; but what made 
thee fancy such a high colour? What! 

I could never go in them to meeting in 
town.” John protests that the stookinga 
are drab. Son Jonathan is called in—he 
sides with brother John, and pronounces 
the goods to be of the orthodox colour. 
Then all Ecclesfield is called together, and 
the village verdict is “ Varra fine stuff, but 
uncommon scarlety and so “ the Daltons’ 
humble cottage becomes the birth-place of I 
scientific observation on the phenomenon of 
colour-blindness.” Dalton never married. 
Once, for a week’s space, he was under the 
bondage of love, having fallen viotim to the 
charms of a young person who descanted 
“ on the use of depnlogisticated marine acid 
in bleaching, and the effects of opium on 
the animal system ”; but some novel 
eleotrical experiments drove the lady out 
of his head, and he never came in jeopardy 
again. 

Very delightful, too, is the account which 
Mr. Eawnsley quotes from Mrs. H. M. 
Wigham’s Bag of Old Letters of John 
Dalton’s cousin, Elihu Eobinsou of Eccles- 
field, the friend of Thomas Wilkinson of 
Yanwath, to whom, on one occasion, he sent 
a letter of kindly invitation (given at page 
214 of volume i.), not unworthy, for the 
dignified simplicity of its harmonious prose, 
to be placed beside John Milton’s famous 
invitatory sonnet, “ To Mr. Lawrence." 
But for this, as well as for other particu¬ 
lars regarding the tender-hearted “ Friend 
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Eobinson,” a bare reference to Mr. Eawns¬ 
ley’s pages must now suffice. 

As a rule, the dates and other matters of 
fact given in these volumes are remarkably 
correct. There are, however, a few errors, 
which it may perhaps be worth while to 
point out. Sara Coleridge was born, not 
in September, 1802 (i. 51), but on either 
December 22 or 23 in that year—probably 
on December 23. Coleridge “ domiciled 
himself with Wordsworth at Allan Bank,” 
not in 1807 (i. 57), but in September, 1808. 
The date given on p. 12, vol. i.—“ Wednes¬ 
day, June 22, 1800,” is an impossible 
one. June 22 in the year 1800 fell, not 
upon a Wednesday, but upon a Sunday. 
The date “ August, 1823 ” (ii. 15) should 
be August, 1825; and it is misleading to 
say that, on the occasion to which the 
author refers, Sir W. Scott “ was en route 
for Eokeby,” seeing that, in the absence of 
any news from his friend Morritt, Scott 
abandoned his intended visit to Eokeby, 
and started at six o’clock on the morning 
of August 26 from Lowther Castle direct 
to Abbotsford. Prof. Dowden no longer 
“thinks that William Calvert was in 
Wordsworth’s mind when the latter wrote 
v.-vii. of the Castle of Indolence Stanzas ” 
(i, 90). He is now convinced—and rightly— 
that “ Wordsworth describes the counten¬ 
ance and character of Coleridge in the last 
four stanzas” ( Aldine Wordsworth, i. 383). 
There are, moreover, one or two very 
trifling errors which it is unnecessary 
to particularise. The two volumes are 
separately and elaborately indexed, and 
volume i. is furnished with a map of the 
Lake District. 

T. Hutchinson. 


Cock Lane and Common Sense. By Andrew 
Lang. (Longmans.) 

Even when one does not wholly agree with 
Mr. Lang it is always a pleasure to hear 
what he has to say on subjects of which, 
like ghosts and folklore, he is, above most 
men, entitled to speak. And this book was 
certainly worth writing, and is therefore 
well worth reading. It is difficult to 
summarise without misrepresentation, but 
we may at least try to put the case Mr. 
Lang is arguing somewhat to this effect. 
AU the worm over, for many years, certain 
phenomena are reported to have occurred 
that are outside our ordinary every-day 
experiences. Various explanations have 
been suggested of them, some obviously 
absurd, others more satisfactory, but none 
that to the scientific mind completely 
accounts for the phenomena in question. It 
is urged that there is here a subject worthy 
of careful investigation without prejudice. 
Mr. Lang is clearly neither “ occultist ” nor 
“ spiritualist he is not even convinced of 
the objectivity of these curious phenomena, 
he is simply struck by their constant and 
invariable recurrence, and concerned to 
point out the problems they offer. Only on 
the last page of his book does he seem for 
a moment to quit his scientific and sceptical 
attitude. 

“ Now if there is but one spark of real fire 
| to all this smoke, then the present materialistic 
| theories of life and the world must be recon- 
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sidered. They seem very well established, but 
so have many other theories seemed that are 
long gone the way of all things human.” 

Here there is an assumption, surely, of a 
very risky character. Even if these 
phenomena be objective and “ real,” there 
is no need to suppose them to be “super¬ 
natural,” or mat they will upset our 
“ materialistic theories,” any more than the 
discovery of electricity, of hypnotism, of a 
dozen other new provinces of natural know¬ 
ledge. The working of the human nervous 
system is not so clear and plain that we can 
as yet explain why the continuous exhibition 
O'f alcohol will determine the common illu¬ 
sions of delirium tremens, yet few scientific 
men suppose that here is anything more 
than the symptoms of brain disorder. The 
illusions of insanity, again, can be classed 
under comparatively few species: at most 
we may conclude that the brain and other 
ganglia appear occasionally, under con¬ 
ditions we are not yet acquainted with, to 
respond to stimuli that, in a normal state of 
things, they do not regard. The whole 
animistic theory must be kept out of the 
question, and the ordinary scientific tests 
rigorously applied without parti pris. The 
history of the past explanations of these 
phenomena is one thing, a part of the 
history of scientific theories and religious 
ideas; researoh into the phenomena them¬ 
selves is a wholly separate matter, a 
matter for the physiologist, the physicist, 
the psychologist. 

Mr. Lang may be interested to know 
that the falling or stumbling spell was 
known and used in the Midlands within a 
very few years ago; that levitation, ascribed 
to the direct agency of the devil, was also 
believed in by English peasants of this 
century; in one case the “ levite ” was 
borne along over the tops of a row of elms, 
so close that he could, as he touched the 
highest twigs, hear “ the young rooks 
calling for bread and cheese.” It should 
be mentioned also that Mr. Lane, in the 
end, was doubtful of the bona fides of his 
sick son, though at first he had been con¬ 
vinced of the impossibility of imposture. 
Mr. Kellar’s experiences are, of modern 
descriptions of magical phenomena, perhaps 
the most surprising (excepting the New 
Zealand stories Mr. Lang has himself 
gathered), but they certainly require cor¬ 
roboration from other witnesses. 

There are a few repetitions in the book 
which might easily be removed; but they 
were, probably, almost inevitable from the 
way the volume has grown into its present 
shape, and the reader will not be much 
disturbed by them. The humour and fresh¬ 
ness of the style is unflagging and unforced, 
and distinctly helps the necessary present¬ 
ment of a vast mass of detail. It is useless 
to try and pick out the plums of such a 
rich puddiDg: one can only recommend the 
reader warmly to the book itself as one of 
the most interesting treatises existing on a 
subject that, by reason of its mystery, its 
bearings on numerous much-debated ques¬ 
tions, its extraordinary difficulties, must long 
have a peculiar fascination. Mr. Lang has 
certainly put a strong case in an excellent 
light. 

F. York Powell. 


1 Select Statutes and other Constitutional Docu¬ 
ments illustrative of the Reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. Edited by G. V, Prothero. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

This volume supplies a want which must 
have been felt by all historical students, 
by giving us in a concise form the most 
important documentary materials for a 
critical period in our national annals. 

There is no need to say much of Mr. 
Prothero’s qualifications for the task of 
editor; they will be readily appreciated by 
all who have any knowledge of his previous 
labours in similar fields. It would be 
unjust and invidious to draw comparisons 
between his introductory survey and Bishop 
Stubbs’s masterly preface to the Select 
Charters. It is rarely, indeed, that so much 
first-class historical work is contained in 
such a brief compass as is the case with 
the latter; but the former oertainly per¬ 
forms admirably the function of serving 
as a guide to the subject-matter of the 
book. 

The two reigns here dealt with pre¬ 
sent, amid some features of superficial 
resemblance, many more of fundamental 
opposition. The contrast has often been 
drawn between the strong and popular 
despotism of the Tudors and the weak and 
unpopular tyranny of the Stuarts; and the 
difference is forcibly brought before our 
mind by a comparison of the utterances of 
the last of the former dynasty with those 
of the first of the latter. 

Elizabeth was often autocratio and im¬ 
perious enough in her tone, but she rarely 
forgot the essential nature of the Tudor 
monarchy as a dictatorship founded on the 
popular will. She could issue orders to her 
parliaments in a sufficiently peremptory 
fashion as to what they might say and what 
they were to leave unsaid. 

“ Privilege of speech is granted, but you must 
know what privilege you have; not to speak 
every one what he listeth, or what cometh in 
his brain to utter that; but your privilege is, 
aye or no.” 

She would tolerate no interference with 
her prerogative, especially in ecclesiastical 
matters. In a message delivered to the 
Speaker of the Commons in 1593, she forbad 
tiie House to 

“meddle with matters of state, or in causes 
ecclesiastical,” and “ wondered that any would 
be of so high commandment to attempt a thing 
contrary to that which she hath so expressly 
forbidden, wherefore with this she was Highly 
displeased.” 

But with all this she knew how far she 
could go with prudence, and could yield 
frankly and with dignity when occasion 
required, as in the memorable instance of 
the monopolies. And while, in fact, 

almost absolute in her power, she never 
formulated such theories of its unbounded 
extent as were often to be heard from 
the lips of her successor. As Mr. 

Prothero says, with truth, of James I.: 
“The notions of the prerogative set forth 
in his speeches and writings transcend any¬ 
thing claimed by the Tudors.” Englishmen ] 
had been willing to put up with much at 
the hands of a vigorous and popular ' 
sovereign, but they were by no means 1 


disposed to listen with patience to such 
language as the following from a ruler 
who possessed neither of these characters: 

“ It is atheism and blasphemy to dispute what 
God can do: good Christians oontent themselves 
with His will revealed in His word, so it is pre¬ 
sumption and high contempt in a subject to 
dispute what a king can do, or say that a king 
cannot do this or that; but rest in that which 
is the king’s revealed will in his law.” 

Practically absolute as the Tudors had 
been, they had never claimed a power 
entirely independent of the national will 
as expressed by its representatives. The 
theory, even under Henry VIH., was that 
complete sovereignty resided with the union 
of the king and the estates of the realm in 
parliament, and not with either separately. 
As a writer of Elizabeth’s reign expresses it: 

“ The most high and absolute power of the 
realm of England consisteth in the parliament 
. . . which represented and hath the power of 
the whole realm, both the head and the body. 
For every Englishman is intended to be there 
present either in person or by procuration and 
attorney . . . from the prince (be he king or 
queen) to the lowest person of England. And 
the consent of the parliament is taken to be 
every man’s consent.” 

In the Stuart view, however, complete 
sovereignty belonged to the king alone, and 
the parliament existed merely by his good 
pleasure. 

“ In the parliament (which is nothing else but 
the head court of the king and his vassals) the 
laws are but craved by his subjects, and only 
made by him at their rogation and with their 
advice ; for, albeit, the king make daily statutes 
and ordinances enjoining such pains thereto as 
he thinks meet, without any advice of parlia¬ 
ment or estates, yet it lies in the power of no 
parliament to make any kind of law or statute 
without his sceptre be to it, for giving it rah 
force of a law. . . . And as ye see it manifest 
that the king is over-lord of the whole land, 
so is he master over every person that in- 
habiteth the same, having power over the life 
and death of every one of them ”— 

a doctrine which James put into practical 
operation almost as soon as he entered 
England, when he caused a pickpocket to 
be hanged without trial on his progress 
from Scotland to London, thus violating one 
of the best known and most valued pro¬ 
visions of the Great Charter. 

In fact, it was no longer possible to hold 
to the theory of the conjoint sovereignty of 
king and parliament when the two began 
to be at variance; and the pretensions of 
James to absolute dominion led, if not in 
his reign, yet in that of his son, to the 
opposite doctrine, which was in reality a 
return to old English traditions, that the 
national assembly was the supreme power, 
and that the monarch was accountable to it. 

A large portion of the documents in this 
volume refer, as might bo expected, to 
ecclesiastical matters; and it cannot fail to 
be remarked, even by the most superficial 
reader, how the State was the primary 
agent in making religious changes in 
England, and how completely subordinate 
the Church was to the civil power. In this 
point there was no dispute in principle 
between the sovereign and the parliament. 
There were wide differences as to the 
manner in which the authority of the State 
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was to be exercised, but neither party 
dreamed of allowing the Church to govern 
itself. Hie High Churchmen of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries must be regarded 
by their modem successors as decidedly 
remiss in asserting the spiritual indepen¬ 
dence of the clergy. No protest was raised 
oh their side against such peremptory in¬ 
structions as were issued by James I. to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1622, prescrib¬ 
ing minutely what topics mijjht be treated 
of in the pulpit, and forbidding preaching 
on many of the most exciting subjects of 
theological controversy. 

The first Protestants who altogether 
denied the right of the Sovereign to 
interfere in religio n matters were the 
small body of the Brownists, afterwards 
better known as Independents. Their 
founder thus expresses himself: 

“The magistrates may do nothing concerning 
the ohnroh, but only civilly and as civil magis¬ 
trates : that is to say, they have not that 
authority over the church as to be prophets or 
priests or spiritual kings, as they are magis¬ 
trates over the same, but only to rule the 

commonwealth in outward 'justice.to 

compel religion, to plant churches by power, 
and to force a submission to ecclesiastical 
government by laws and penalties belongeth 
not to them.’’ 

The phraseology of the statutes of the two 
reigns presents some curious features, par¬ 
ticularly in the different way in which past 
sovereigns are mentioned. Thus, in the 
preamble of the Act of Supremacy, the 
parliament addressing Elizabeth, describe 
Henry VIII. as “ your most dear father of 
worthy memory,” and Edward VI. as 
“your majesty’s most dear brother,” in 
whose reigns “ divers good laws and statutes 
were made and established,” while Mary, in 
whose reign “ all the said good laws and 
statutes were all clearly repealed and made 
void,” is less respectfully designated simply 
“ your highness’ sister." 

Elizabeth herself draws the same invidious 
distinction between her predecessors in 
several of her public utterances. Henry 
VIII. is “ the late king of famous memory, 
our dear father,” Edward VI. “ our dear 
late brother ” ; both are collectively styled 
“ the noble kings of famous memory,” 
while Mary is only “ our late sister,” with¬ 
out any adjective of praise or affection. 

On the vexed question of the origin of 
the Star Chamber Mr. Prothero expresses a 
decided opinion in favour of the substantial 
identity of the later court of the name with 
the tribunal established by the statute of 
the third year of Henry VQ. The opposite 
view, which has been maintained by some 
eminent historians, that Henry VIL’s court 
ceased to exist within the space of half a 
century from its establishment and had no 
continuity with the Star Chamber of Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign, is certainly prima facts less 
probable, and “ is opposed to the tradition 
of the sixteenth century, which, in a matter 
of so recent date, may probably be trusted.” 
The question is, however, one of consider¬ 
able complexity, owing to the fact that the 
judicial powers of the Privy Council existed 
in an ill-defined form long before the Tudor 
period, and that “only a part, and that 
probably the smaller part, of the jurisdic¬ 
tion exercised by the Star Chamber in the 


seventeenth century could be based on the 
Act of 1487,” but was derived from the 
ancient powers of the counoil. What 
appears to have taken place was an 
amalgamation of two bodies originally 
distinct, the council as a judicial body ana 
the court of Henry VII., the process being 
facilitated by the fact that “the court was 
at first little more than a committee of the 
council.” 

R. Seymour Long. 


The Autobiography of a Boy. By G. 8. 

Street. (Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 

This is a book concerning which it were 
impossible to be critical. It is full of 
distinguished humour; it is irresistibly, 
but never blatantly, truthful; the sarcasm 
pierces with rapier-like neatness. One 
hundred and seventeen pages contain the 
last, even as they utter the first, word on a 
fascinating subject. The very faults seem 
to be of necessity, akin to the matter, and 
not less valuable than virtues. In short, 
the reviewer, be he never so conscientious, 
can only praise. Tiny as the volume is, it 
is a masterpiece. Mr. Street possesses the 
rare gift of explaining by suggestion the 
most complicated moods. Not tne weakest 
intellect can wholly mistake his meaning. 

When these sketches originally appeared 
in the National Observer , the cleverness of 
them was recognisable; but as separate 
items they missed something of their aim. 
To be thoroughly understood, to achieve 
their proper meed of success, they must be 
read together as parts of a finished whole. 
And this demand is easy of fulfilment, for 
no one who begins the book will put it down 
unread. Nor is it astonishing; for Mr. 
Street asks one’s attention for barely a 
hundred minutes, and gives in return a quite 
priceless treasure. 

Tubby is indeed a new immortal. He 
stands for all time as the typical aesthete, 
the perfect example of the fin tie steels youth 
of Modern Oxford, the individual whose 
affectations may never develop into man¬ 
nerisms. It is his mission, so hopelessly 
misunderstood, to live beautifully. Were 
they not so pertinacious he would ignore 
the vulgar cares of life, and his smile of 
“infinite indulgence” is no mean shield 
against the worst calamities. How true it 
is, he exclaims—and who shall doubt him ?— 

“ that genius, to give the world of its sweetest, 
must be unhampered by sordid oares. Of late 
my muse has had no heart to sing. I came 
across a paper, tossed aside a while ago, which 
almost brought tears to my eyes. On the top 
I had written : ‘ A Dirge of Desire Dead,’ and 
there followed a few lines which sorrow herself 
seemed to have dictated to song, and then— 
rows of squalid, hideous figures, and vulgar 
commercial symbols. Surely, I mused, here is 
all the pathos of life.” 

His was the right to be biliously angry 
with the world, had he so willed, for his 
“ Ballad of Shameful Kisses ” won for him 
only the title of “Tubby the Troubadour”; 
moreover, a companion commented, “I 
blush for you, Tubby. I think you’re a 
very wicked young man.” Yet was his 
university career not really a failure, though 
prematurely closed. “ His humour of being 


carried in a sedan chair, swathed in blankets 
and reading a Latin poet, from his rooms to 
the Turkish bath, is still remembered in his 
college.” 

Fate, the traditionary enemy of genius, 
was Tubby’s foe. The ambition he nur¬ 
tured was * modest enough to have won 
success, but did not: “ to be regarded as a 
man to whom no chaste woman should be 
allowed to speak.” Once he reviewed some 
books for a newspaper, but a couplet from 
Shelley was all he could honestly repeat by 
way of criticism. His father regarded him 
as a fool, yet he could say in all sincerity, 
“I have never fallen into the mistake of 
despising my father because he is old- 
fashioned and a little dull.” At times, 
indeed, the “old fellow’s” homely good 
sense sufficed to soothe a son’s weary 
intellect and jarring nerves. At last 
the “pink” story and a little speech to 
a bishop went far towards compelling a 
crisis. Tubby is now in Canaaa. The 
last chapter, most fatuous and most delicious 
of all, sums up his career and forecasts his 
future: 

This day I leave my native land. It is five 
in the morning; the last of my companions 
who spent the evening with me is gone, aud 
I sit in my lonely room to end this account of 
my life so far before sleeping a few hours. 
When they dine to-night I shall be far away. 
It is intensely dramatic. A weaker man might 
well shed tears, but my eyes are dry.” 

Little cause had Tubby to weep, though 
his self-restraint is sufficiently pathetic, for 
his conduct was never less immaculate, 
intelligently judged, than his taste and his 
trousers. Canada, too, was not without 
a unique interest for him. A certain refined 
lust for slaughter seized on him as a pleasing 
and novel emotion. The forests and the 
mountains, “ or whatever they are,” loomed 
with consolation. Evening dress was easily 
abandoned at the thought of that “ red 
sash ” he had chosen to be the keynote of 
his scheme. 

But Tubby’s capital, one learns with ex¬ 
pectant interest, is not large. His editor 
shrewdly prophecies that in six months his 
friend will return: not because he shuns 
labour, for with pride has he told us that 
“ In the true sense of the word there is more 
work in a ballad of mine ” than in all his 
father’s soldiering. No, he will return 
because of those “ sordid difficulties ” from 
which none but millionaires escape. To 
many of us his reappearance will be welcome, 
though he deems us lees grateful than cats. 
Maybe, too, he will gladly dine with us 
again and adjourn, aftercofiee and cigarettes, 
to “ that barbarous plush place ” whereof 
he once expressed himself so weary. 

Percy Addleshaw. 


The Diatsssaron of Tatian. By J. Hamlyn 
Hill, B.D. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 

This is a carefully planned piece of work 
and will probably take its place at onco 
as an indispensable aid to tne student o 
Tatian’s Harmony. Mr. Hill has had th® 
way cleared for him by the labours of his 
predecessors. Dr. Zahn, Prof. Fuller, Dr. 
Wace, Prof. Hemphill, Prof. Harris, have 
all contributed in various degrees to the 
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elucidation of the many problems which 
were suggested by the pioneer work of 
Moesinger and Oiasca; and in the present 
edition. full use has been made of their 
investigations. 

The main sources from which the Dia- 
tessaron has to be reconstructed are, as is 
well known, two in number. We possess, 
on the one hand, an Armenian version of 
the Commentary on Tatian’s work written 
by Ephraem the Syrian; and, on the other, 
an Arabic version of the Diatessaron itself 
which is extant in two MSS. Ephraem’s 
Commentary was made accessible in 1876 
by Moesinger in a Latin translation; the 
Arabic Harmony was published, with a 
Latin version by Ciasca, in 1888. It might 
seem at first sight as if Ciasca’s book would 
bring us muoh nearer to the original Tatian 
than would any reproduction of Ephraem’s 
Commentary; but it so happens that, 
although in the Arabic version we have 
without doubt the Diatessaron in substance, 
yet it is there only in a revised form as 
regards its text. For we cannot be sure 
that Tatian’s work was turned into Arabic 
from its original Syriac before the eleventh 
century; and long before that date we 
know that the Pesnito version of the New 
Testament had replaoed in common use 
that older Syriac version which Tatian 
seems to have followed. This disturb¬ 
ing element is not present to the same 
extent in the portions of the Diatessaron 
embedded in Ephraem’s Commentary; and 
thus, even though the latter is only pre¬ 
served in Armenian, it affords more reliable 
evidenoe where we are concerned with ques¬ 
tions of reading. 

However, we cannot reconstruct the 
whole of tiie Diatessaron from Ephraem’s 
Commentary; and so Mr. Hill offers us, 
as the main part of his book, an English 
version (the first that has appeared) of 
the Arabic Harmony. It is, perhaps, a 
matter for regret that this was not made 
direct from the Arabic, but through 
the medium of Ciasca’s Latin. Mr. 
Hill, indeed, is careful to assure us that 
his work has been corrected from the 
Arabic by a competent scholar, and no 
doubt a fair degree of aocuracy has been 
thus reached. But yet one cannot help 
thinking that it would have been better 
had the English version been made in the 
first instance from the Arabic, and subse¬ 
quently tested by the aid of the Latin 
rendering already published. No such 
criticism is applicable to the treatment of 
the Ephraem fragments in this volume. 
Mr. Hill has been fortunate in obtaining 
the services of Prof. Bobinson, who has 
translated direct from the Armenian MSS. 
the portions of the Commentary in which 
the Diatessaron is preserved. This part 
of the book before us adds, in important 
respects, to our materials for the critical 
study of Tatian’s text. 

In the appendices Mr. Hill has brought 
together, in a form very convenient for 
reference, a large body of valuable matter; 
and it is only due to him to say that his 
book, as it stands, will give the English 
reader a clearer idea of the work of Tatian 
than any other in the market. His English 
version of the Arabic Harmony brings out 


with sufficient dearness the significant fact 
(now no longer a matter of controversy) 
that Tatian’s Four Gospels were tine 
canonical four; and for the purposes of 
textual criticism the appendices on the 
Ephraem fragments and on the variants in 
the Arabic text are of the highest interest. 

J. H. Bernard. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Potter'* Thumb. By Flora A. Steel. 
In 3 vols. (Heinemann.) 

Mary Fenwick's Daughter. By Beatrice 
Whitby. In 8 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
A Cumberer of the Ground. By Constance 
Smith. In 3 vols. (Methuen.) 

A Midden Chain. By Dora Bussell. In 3 
vols. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

'Midst the Wild Carpathian*. Translated by 
B. N. Bain from the Hungarian of 
Manrus Jokai. (Chapman & Hall.) 

A ContuTs Passenger. By Harry Lander. 

(Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 

Young Sam and Sabina. By Tom Oobbleigh. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

In The Potter's Thumb the intimate know¬ 
ledge of Indian life and the remarkable 
power of projecting Indian atmosphere and 
colour whioh Mrs. Steel has shown in her 
shorter tales appear with plenty of space— 
and with the advantage or disadvantage 
thereto appertaining. In the present case 
it is almost wholly advantage. There is at 
least as muoh scope for description and 
evocation of soene in a connected story as in 
the same bulk of sketches; and there is of 
course much greater scope for character¬ 
drawing. In the latter respect Mrs. Sted 
deserves no small praise for the contrast— 
sharp, but by no means forced or obtruded 
—of the Indian courtesan, Ohandni, and the 
English girl, Bose Tweedie. The former is, 
by the necessity of the case, more conven¬ 
tional and less living than the latter, who is 
a really capital study, not in the least 
apparently out-of-the-way, and, therefore, 
not in the least really commonplace. Of 
the other figures who complete the scheme 
of presentation of feminine character (a 
very complete and ambitious scheme) the 
girl Azizan is much more of an “ academy ” 
than Chandni, and Gwen Boynton, the 
peccant widow, is less living than Bose. 
But both are good in their way, as also (for 
we must not forget her) is the Eurasian, 
Beatrice Norma Elflida (“ Her Highness ”), 
who is a new and distinctly promising type, 
though she is not, like the others, a type 
of race and character, but of cross-breeding 
and artificial circumstance. Nor for those 
readers, who care more for incident than 
character, will the fortunes of the Ayodhya 
pot and its precious things be disappoint¬ 
ing, while the setting is as good as ever. 
We may, however, tiie this opportunity of 
pointing out a little more in detail what we 
meant on a former occasion by saying that 
Mrs. Steel does not “ punctuate ” her Btory 
sufficiently. More than one or two readers, 
we can vouch for it, have felt in reading 
The Potter's Thumb a slight bewilderment 
and puzzlement over the course of the 


action—the intertwining of the fraud about 
he pot (itself rather complicated) with the 
intrigues of the Hodinuggur people to get 
the sluices opened. Some have said that the 
suicide of the hero is insufficiently motived, 
and that the quickly following death of his 
friend Fitzgerald is gratuitous and not 
wholly probable; while others object that 
the Simla steeplechase and some other 
matters have a false air of connexion with 
the story and a real irrelevance which is 
disappointing. We do not endorse all these 
criticisms; but we do think that what Mrs. 
Steel chiefly needs, in order to make quite 
the best use of her remarkable faculty and 
acquirement, is the y«u serri of construction 
and arrangement. In other words, she wants 
what, among the equal immortals, Fielding 
had and Thackeray had not. 

The very beginning of Mary Fenwick's 
Daughter is somehow not appetising, and the 
very end is a little wanting in crispness; but 
the greater part of the book is good. It is, 
like so many others, an attempt to sketch the 
young woman of the period; but it differs 
from most such attempts by being quite 
dean, and not in the least dull. Mary 
Fenwick (or “Bab,” as she is called to 
distinguish her from her mother) is not 
a “new woman,” which follows from the 
fact that she is a lady; but she is hodiernal, 
first, in being very athletic, and, seoondly, 
in not ostensibly feeling the necessity of 
anything more than comradeship with the 
opposite sex. Miss Whitby has indulged 
in an excellent irony by showing tnat 
“ Bab,” restive in the extreme to her first 
lover, who is altogether a good fellow, 
submits to be bullied in a sort of fascinated 
fashion by her second, an authoritative little 
coxcomb, whom she has once refused. But 
it is perhaps rather a Bareyfied than a 
Petruchian manner of taming her to break 
her back, expose her to jilting by her selfish 
intended, and then throw her in the con¬ 
dition of damaged goods, a penitent and an 
invalid, on the hands of good cousin Jack. 
However, the process was no doubt effective 
(at least till she got quite well), and it 
might have happened. Some of the scenes 
ana characters are excellent. 

In A Cumberer of the Ground Miss Constance 
Smith has attacked an old problem—How 
far ought you to give weight in choosing 
a wife or a husband to other people’s 
requests, to unguarded precontracts of your 
own, and so forth, instead of simply marry¬ 
ing the man or the woman you love most 
at the time of asking, and sticking to him 
or her? Dorothy Temple, the heroine of 
Miss Smith’s novel, makes what we hold 
to be the wrong choice, though she sticks 
to it nobly. Verdict: right in stroking, 
not right in choosing. That is to say, this 
is our verdict, not Miss Smith’s, who has 
laudably abstained from taking a didactic 
side in the matter. The book is a dever 
one, though to a certain extent undigested. 
We did not think that anyone could do the 
mad dog trick with a difference; but it is 
here quite satisfactorily freshened up; and 
many other fences are handsomely nego¬ 
tiated. The weakest part of the book, as 
so frequently happens with ladies’ novels, 
is to be found in the male characters. It 
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remains true that oi women drawn by men 
you may find one in a thousand, but of 
men drawn by women scarcely that. Miss 
Austen could draw men because she knew 
exactly where to stop, and merely drew 
them as she saw them, so that they were 
true, if not the whole truth; George Eliot 
never drew a real man, though Tito and 
Grandcourt came near to reality; and Miss 
Smith is not a Jane Austen or even a 
George Eliot. Her hero, the suddenly 
enriched Lyon, is a stick—a decidedly good 
stick, but still sticky. The wicked Travers 
is a lay figure; and his brother, the ortho¬ 
dox, intellectual, self-sacrificing scholar and 
divine, is flawed with all sorts of impossi¬ 
bilities. Nevertheless, the book has some¬ 
thing more than glimmerings, and Dorothy 
Temple is not wholly unworthy of her 
delightful namesake. 

We have often thought that Miss Dora 
Bussell is themost undervalued novelist in her 
own class and way now living and writing. 
She is the sole heir of Miss Braddon; and 
though she does not keep up with the times 
as her great exemplar does, and commits 
many grotesque simplicities which that 
exemplar avoids, she has a most unusual 
knack of weaving off the loom a solid web 
of fiction that really does not ravel up or 
slit across as most of them do. Personally, 
we do not care much for the kind at any 
time; and it must be admitted that Miss 
Bussell does not put herself to the expense 
of any “ literary 1 ’ efforts over it. But her 
stuff does its own work in its own way right 
craftsworthily, and that is something, nay, 
much. A Hidden Chain is not much better 
than its brethren, but it is not at all worse 
than the run of them. 

We are always rather reluctant to pro- 
noimce judgment on a translated book of 
which we do not know the original; and we 
do not know the original of 'Midst the Wild 
Carpathians. But it is, we believe, the 
favourite in Hungary among the historical 
novels of its popular author; and though it 
by no means seems to us, in Mr. Bain’s very 
well written translation, to come up to the 
ideal of that magnificent and difficult kind, 
it has its merits. There is plenty of inter¬ 
esting incident, and the general picture of 
the wild, half-oriental, wholly unfamiliar, 
society of Transylvania in the seventeenth 
century is given vigorously enough. But 
there is next to no character-drawing: the 
two most elaborate studies—those of the 
wise Princess Apafi and of her valiant Don 
Juan of a brother-in-law, the magnate Banfi 
—do not reach the full point of lifelikeness; 
while the incidents are heaped with an un- 
dramatic lavishness which G. P. B. James 
sometimes avoided, and Eugene Sue sel¬ 
dom fell into. Azrael (is Azrael a common 
woman’s name ?), the naughty Turkish 
concubine, is not alive at all, and her 
panther belongs to the same menagerie as 
the white bear of Han d’Islande. But 
there is vivacity if not life, and bustle if 
not action; and we own frankly that we 
read the book through. 

A Consul's Passenger is a little slight. The 
breaking up of the operatic troupe at Nice 
is well told, and the purgatory of the hero, 
Billy Ashenden, who has to work his 


passage as a deck hand, still better. But 
the love interest which the author has 
thought proper to weave in is very slight 
and strained. The heroine is nothing; 
Julius Nachsinnender, the amiable Teuton, 
is a marionette; and the German, which 
Mr. Lander or the printer has put into his 
mouth, is a fearful and wonderful lingo. 

Of Young Sam and Sabina, on the other 
hand (except that the gentleman interloper 
between the personages of the title is not 
very good), we can speak in terms of 
unalloyed commendation. It is what, for 
want of a better word, modern England 
appears to be agreed to call an “ Idyll ”—a 
Somerset idyll—an idyll of the marshy 
plains that stretch by Parret and Tone. 
And it is extremely well done, with enough 
dialect to give it a zest, but not enough, we 
hope, to disgust those feeble folk who can 
put up with nothing but newspaper English, 
with local colour justly put on and not over¬ 
done, with live touches of character and 
scene. Let Mr. “ Tom Cobbleigh ” give us 
much more also. 

George Saintsbury. 


SOME BOOKS ABOUT THE COUNTRY. 

Scotch Deerhounds and their Masters. By 
George Cupples. With a Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by James Hutchinson Stirling. 
(Blackwoods.) This handsome volume has a 
melancholy interest. It is the posthumous 
Work—ana in some sense the life-work—of 
one whose name is known to a generation 
that is now passing away as the author of The 
Green Hand, that novel of the sea which ranks 
with almost the best of Marvatt’s. Mr. 
Cupples also published books on Emerson and 
Christopher North, and moved among, though 
somewhat aloof from, the leaders of literary 
society in Edinburgh. But that to which he 
was devoted above all other things was the 
honour of the old Scottish deerhounds. 
Though not a sportsman himself, it was the 
supreme qualities of the breed for strength and 
courage that attracted him. His aim was not 
to win prizes at dog-shows, but to rear animals 
that should maintain their reputation among 
Scottish emigrants in the Far West and at the 
Antipodes. His toward has come, though late, 
in a form which he would have himself most 
desired. Enthusiastic Scotsmen in New Zealand, 
with the Governor at their head, have furnished 
the subscriptions by which the production of 
the present book was rendered possible. And 
it must be admitted that the book is not one 
for all tastes. Mr. Cupples so worshipped his 
deer-hound that he persuaded himself to 
regard it as the Palladium of the Celtic race. 
Wherever there are Celts, there there must 
also be deerhounds; and wherever there are 
deerhounds, there also Celts must have been, 
at some time or another. The fallacy of arguing 
from language to race is surpassed by this, for 
it is evident that nothing can be more variable 
than a highly domesticated animal. But Mr. 
Cupples was allured, rather than daunted, by 
the quicksands of philological ethnology. 
Nearly half the present volume is occupied 
with a pseudo-learned discussion about the ab¬ 
original inhabitants of the Caucasus, and their 
connexion with the ancient Iberians and the 
modern Albanians, with allusions also to 
Hyksos, Berbers, and Basques. A good more 
of the kind has apparently been left in MS., of 
which we cannot recommend the publication. 
It would, however, be unjust to Mr. Cupples’s 
memory to imply that the entire book is 
occupied with a chimaera. The early chapters 


contain an historical account of all that is 
known about the Scottish deerhound during 
the present oentury, based mainly upon 
personal communications made to the author 
several years ago. It is curious that so little 
should lie ascertained about the breed in the last 
century, and that so little use should be made 
of it in actual sport at the present time. No 
less an authority than Mr. Horatio Boss lays it 
down that it is “a great mistake to use dogs 
for either recovering wounded or coursing cold 
deer.” It seems probable, therefore, that 
future generations will be acquainted with 
deerhounds only at champion dog-Bhows or in 
the pages of Walter Scott. Even if that be so, 
Mr. Cupples’s monograph will become the more 
valuable, as a record of the breed while tradi¬ 
tions of its achievements in Highland deer- 
forests are still fresh. We must not forget to 
add that the volume is enriohed with a por¬ 
trait of the author, and with several admirable 
reproductions of drawings of famous dogs bred 
by him. 

“ The Booklover’s Library.” —Walton and 
Some Earlier Writers on Fish and Fishing. By 
B. B. Marston. (Elliot Stock.) This pleasant, 
chatty volume is just the book to thrust into 
the pannier and read at noon-tide by the river¬ 
side during the “ approaching time of the Fly 
and the Cork,” as Sir H. Wotton says. The 
author disarms criticism by avowing at the 
outset that the lover of the Oompleat Angler 
need not expeot much that is new concerning 
it, and it is not probable that much more will 
be known of Walton than is here so oarefully 
put together. There are chapters also on 
Dame Juliana Berners, Leonard Mascall, John 
Dennys (“J.D.”) and Gervase Markham; but 
the same account must be given of them. They 
form cheerful piscatory reading, but are some¬ 
what superficial. Most people will prefer the 
author’s bibliographical remarks on early 
Waltons and kindred matters. He shows that 
the market value of a first edition of The 
Compleat Angler in 1816 was about £4 4s. 
A snort ime ago £235 was asked for one, and 
(like so many rare angling books) it went to 
America. When Mr. Marston writes practi¬ 
cally on trout breeding, and on the little atten¬ 
tion now paid by landowners to ponds and 
streams, his remarks are entirely to the point. 
It is a pity that more people do not adopt his 
most sensible advice. The Fordige trout of 
Walton that “ bit not for hunger but wanton- 
ness ” is identified by Mr. Marston with the 
Bull Trout. This fish is so essentially a northern 
form that YarreU’s belief of the Fordige trout 
being merely a salmon trout has always seemed 
the more probable. Before this point can be 
settled, however, many a generation of anglers 
will have gone to its rest. Were a piscatorial 
enthusiast desirous of knowing something of 
Colonel Venables, Barker, and other great names 
of the craft in the old days, at the same time 
that he brought his piscatorial keenness to a 
still sharper edge, no more delightful volume of 
fishing gossip could be put into the bands than 
Mr. Mars ton’s prettily printed little book. 

‘‘Climbing in the British Isles.”— 1 . 
England. By W. P. Haskett Smith. (Long¬ 
mans.) Not a few stay-at-home people pro¬ 
bably learnt for the first time, from a chapter 
in the Badminton volume on Mountaineering, 
that climbing in the British Isles has become a 
special cult, with its headquarters at Wastdale. 
The first attraction seems to have been the 
apparently inaccessible Pillar Bock, which has 
now been ascended from all four points of the 
compass. Then it was discovered that the Lake 
District supplies not only unsurpassed oppor¬ 
tunities for rock climbing, but also training in 
wintertime for the use of the ice-axe. The 
cult has now reached such a stage that every 
pinnacle and gully has received an appropriate 
name, and first ascents are duly recorded with 
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name and date. Even the horrid Screes over¬ 
hanging Wastwater have been scaled. Of this 
new development of "sport” Mr. Haskett 
Smith is the coryphaeus. For though his little 
book purports to deal with the whole of 
England (excluding Wales), a great deal more 
than nine-tenths of it is devoted to the Lake 
distriot, the only other localities mentioned 
being the chalk-cliffs near Dover, the coast of 
Cornwall, and the Tors on Dartmoor. In view 
of the dangers of amateur rashness, it is 
probably just as well that information should 
be limited to the region which has been made 
fairly safe by accumulated experience. We 
cannot praise the mode of arrangement, which 
ought to have been topograph;-sal; but there 
can be no doubt that the excellent illustrations 
will add largely to the utility of the volume. 

Ladies in the Field : Sketches of Sport. 
Edited by the Lady Greville. (Ward & 
Downey.) Not only m politics and literature is 
woman determined to show that she is no 
longer the " lesser man ” ; she would fain cope 
with the other sex in her amusements. Thirteen 
ladies fond of outdoor sport in some form or 
other have here written essays on their respec¬ 
tive recreations. The book itself may thus be 
deemed woman’s manifesto that she is " almost 
on a level with man,” as one of the authoresses 
puts it. Naturally, these sketches are of vary¬ 
ing degrees of excellence, but all are sensible 
and amusing. Miss Anstruther Thomson’s 
paper on Team and Tandem Driving is full of 
good humour and excellent stones. That 
written on “ The Wife of the M. F. H„” by 
Mrs. Chaworth Masters, abounds in thought¬ 
fulness for others and sound common sense. 
She would have a master of foxhounds’ wife, 
from the moment she steps out of her carriage 
at a meet, be a Dea ex machina, who should 
soothe ruffled farmers, rebuke by her example 
people who leave gates open and gallop over 
young wheat, and even fill up all her husband’s 
omissions and forgetfulnesses. He has grave 
responsibilities, ana she ought to be nothing 
less than an attendant conscience to him and a 
moral policeman to all delinquents. Mrs. E. R. 
Pennell adopts a thoroughgoing hedonistic 
position; she deems " our amusements, after all, 
the main thing in life,” which appears a slightly 
immature philosophy. How “ a bicyclist can 
scorch («tc) in triumph along the tiniest foot¬ 
path” surely requires a little explanation for 
envious and benighted man. Lady Greville 
herself is so enamoured of riding that she gives, 
as her “ advice to girls, to take a riding man 
for a husband.” A man of somewhat old- 
fashioned ideas on the sights and sounds which 
ladies should avoid would scarcely deem partici- 

S ation in the slaughter of a deer-drive as 
escribed by Diane Chasseresse conducive to 
the refinement and tenderness of womanhood. 
Tiger-shooting, rifle and covert-shooting might 
well be left, he would also think, to the sterner 
sex. Punting appears an exceedingly graceful 
exercise for a skilful young woman; but on a 
blazing day in summer, especially when the 
pole finds no bottom or sticks in the mud, it 
leads to unpleasant exhibitions, to say the 
least. Miss Salaman, however, recommends it. 
Riding, whether in an English fox hunt or in 
Ireland and India, claims most votaries in this 
book. It serves the moralist as a useful mark 
to show how far the aspirations of women have 
advanced, and, while amusing an idle man, 
will benefit women of leisure by suggesting 
amusements which all entail a closer study of 
nature. 

Twelve Years’ Residence on the West Coast of 
Scotland. By Captain J. Mason. (Gurney & 
Jackson.) Although this little book is a record 
of sport with rod and gun, it cannot be 
affirmed that it advances the cauBe of either 
shooting or natural history; the reader finds him¬ 


self wondering how so little that is noteworthy 
resulted from so many years of sport. Every 
page, however, shows kindness of heart, and 
deep sympathy with the tone of thought and 
inhabitants of the 'Western Highlands. There 
is much enthusiasm, too, for the moor and its 
grouse and blackcook. Valuable hints may be 

E icked out here and there on taking moors, on 
eather burning, on the dogs best suited for 
grouse-shooting, and the like. Captain Mason 
does not care for a great slaughter of game by 
driving it on well-stocked hills, but sensibly 
prefers a pleasant day of exercise with a friend 
and a reasonable bag. His moor was not 
celebrated, and has evidently been much shot 
over before he took it; but his friends and he 
obtained 12,422 head of game in the twelve 
years of his tenancy. Without being able to 
congratulate the author on his powers as a 
writer, it may be asserted that his book is in 
good taste throughout, and will pleasantly 
while away half-an-hour while a sportsman is 
speeding to the north. 


Travels in a Tree-Top. By Charles Conrad 
Abbott. (Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) Mr. 
Abbott has produced a sufficiently readable 
book of talk about the country. It is furnished 
with the usual naturalists’ index; nevertheless, 
the talk is more personal than scientific. The 
author’s observation of nature, if not profound, 
is intelligent and, as a rule, sympathetic. He 
tells of various experiments he has made to 
prove the intelligence ef animals and birds, 
gives personal reminiscences, and a variety of 
anecdotes, more or less humorous and enter¬ 
taining. Throughout the whole runs a strain 
of very mild philosophising. There is a distinct 
flavour of Thoreau about the book, as there is, 
now, about so many American books of this 
class. As a consequence, the concluding essay 
on “Dead Leaves” reminds us of Thoreau’s 
own discourse on “ Fallen Leaves ” in his essay 
called “Autumnal Tints,” and it must lie 
owned that Mr. Abbott’s effort does not gain 
by the inevitable comparison. Still, in justice 
be it said, a writer may be far behind this 
delicate and graceful piece of Thoreau’s work 
and yet possess unquestionable merit. Perhaps 
the best thing in the book is the definition of a 
town quoted from “ A queer old character that 
had lived all his life in the country ” :—“ It is 
a good place to dump down what we don’t 
want on the farm.” On the whole, we are dis¬ 
posed to pronounce this book of Mr. Abbott’s 
good and a promise of something better. 

We must content ourselves with commend¬ 
ing heartily the series entitled The Country 
Month by Month (Bliss, Sands & Foster), of 
which we have already received five volumes. 
It is not difficult to distinguish the contribu¬ 
tions of the two authors: Prof. G. S. Boulger, 
who deals with the plant-world under such 
headings as “ In the River Meads,” or “ By 
the Brink of the Sea” ; and Mrs. J. A. Owen, 
who has learnt her intimate knowledge of wild 
life, furred and feathered, from “ A Son of the 
Marshes.” It was a happy idea to tell towns¬ 
people what they may expect to find in their 
country wanderings month by month. And 
the idea has been excellently carried out, in 
simple language, but yet with that literary 
skill which the example of Richard Jefferies 
has led us to demand. A word of praise is also 
due to the publishers for the neatness of the 

E rint and binding. The volumes deserve to 
ve long after the year for which they are 
written. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Gladstone’s translation into English 
verse of the Odes of Horace, including the 
Carmen Saeculare, will be published shortly, in 
large orown octavo, by Mr. John Murray, the 


same firm which issued his first book, The 
State in its Relations with the Church, just fifty- 
six years ago. That book, we may add, was 
so successful as to pass through four editions 
in the course of three years. 

Volume III. of Canon Liddon’s Life of 
Posey will be published by Messrs. Longman 
& Co. in the course of the autumn. A fourth 
volume is still wanted to complete the work. 

Messbs. Sampson Low & Co. announce a 
new book of travel by Mrs. Howard Vincent, 
the wife of the member for Sheffield. Under 
the title of China to Peru, it gives an account 
of her journey through South America and 
over the Andes. It will have numerous 
illustrations. 

Mb. Austin Dobson will publish, through 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, early in the autumn, 
a second series of Eighteenth-Century Vignettes. 
There will be a limited large-paper edition. 

Mb. Stoffobd Bbooke has been offered and 
has accepted the Lowell Lectureship at Boston 
this autumn. His subject will be “Modem 
English Literature.” 

Mb, W. Roberts, the editor of the Bookworm, 
is preparing for publication during the autumn 
a volume entitled A Book-hunter in London . 
Historical and Personal Studies of Book- 
collectors and Book-collecting. 

Mb. William Mobbis announces that his 
Kelmscott Press edition of Chaucer, so long in 
preparation, is now likely to make an appear¬ 
ance at the middle of next year. He has also 
in the press a new romance, entitled The 
Wood beyond the World, anew edition of his Life 
and Death of Jason, and a volume of poems by 
Mr. Theodore Watts. 

Mb. John Mabtineau’s Life of Sir Bartle 
Frere will be published by Mr. John Murray, it 
is hoped, early in the autumn. All Sir Bartle’s 
papers have been placed at the disposal of his 
biographer. 

A NEW and revised edition of the late Prof. 
Robertson Smith’s Religion of the' Semites is 
now being prepared for publication by Dr. 
Sutherland Black and Mr. C. Michie Smith, the 
Professor’s brother. 

The Roxburghe Press will issue early in 
August The Mountain Lake and Other Poems, 
translated, with a biography and bibliography, 
from the works of Friedrioh von Bodenstedt, by 
Miss Julia Preston. 

Db. A. Conan Doyle’s first book, Micah 
Clarke, which was not very well reoeived at the 
time of its appearance, has now sold to the 
number of 30,000 copies. 

Messbs. Chapman & Hall have in the 
press Incidents of Foreign Sport and Travel, 
by Colonel Pollok, an old Madras officer. 

Messbs. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, 
have in the press a volume entitled Curious 
Episodes in Scottish History, by Mr. R. Scott 
Fittis. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey will publish 
immediately a new edition of Judge O’Connor 
Morris’s study of Moltke. 

A COMMITTEE has been formed at New York 
to raise a fund of 25,000 dollars (£5000), in 
memory of the late George William Curtis. It 
is intended that part of the money should be 
devoted to an artistic monument, and the 
remainder to the foundation and endowment of 
an annual course of lectures upon the duties of 
American citizenship or kindred subjects. 

It is interesting to record that Yale Uni¬ 
versity has recently conferred upon Mr. E. C. 
Stedman her highest honorary degree—that of 
LL.D. Yale is Mr. Stedman’s own university, 
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Mb. Elliot Stock announces that he will 
publish shortly two new volumes of illustrated 
verse: The Flute of Athena, by Mr. Reuben 
Bradley, and Lea Spray and Other Poems, by 
Miss JeanmeBednall. 

Mess bs. Jabrold & Sons intend to add to 
their one-volume series of fiotion new editions 
i: six of the works of Miss Helen Mathers, 
the first to appear being Cherry Ripe. 

Mr. W. Mobton Fullebton, of the Paris 
staff of the Times and the author of In Cairo, is 
preparing for the press a volume of essays, 
which have already appeared in the magazines. 

At the meeting of the Counoil of the Authors’ 
Society to consider the action of the libraries 
in relation to the three volume novel to which 
we referred last week, the following resolution 
was passed: 

“The Council, after taking the opinions of 
several prominea.4 novelists and other members of 
the Society, and finding them almost unanimously 
opposed to the oontinuanoe of the three volume 
system, considers that the disadvantages of that 
system to authors and to the public, far outweigh 
its advantages; that, for the convenience of tine 
public, as well as for the widest possible circula¬ 
tion of a novel, it is desirable that the artificial 
form of edition produced for a small body of 
readers only be now abandoned; and that the 
whole of the reading public should be placed at the 
outset in possession of the work at a moderate 
price.” 

It may be added that opinion was praotically 
unanimous in favour of the discontinuance of 
the present system, only one novelist being in 
favour of retaining the three-volume form. 

Mbs. Olifhant’s new novel, A House in 
Bloomsbury, will shortly be published in three 
volumes by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 

To the August number of the New Review 
Mr. Hall Caine, whose Manxman will be 
ready on August 3, will contribute an article 
on “The Novelist in Shakspere”; Mr. T. W. 
Russell, M.P., will write upon the “ Evicted 
Tenants in Ireland ”; Mr. W. S. Lilly has a 
paper entitled “ In Praise of Hanging ” ; and 
Mr. J. Henniker Heaton, M.P., a paper en¬ 
titled “ The Chaos of the Marriage and Divoroe 
Laws.” 

On July 31, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge will commence a three days’ sale of a 
large number of coins, medals, and tokens in 
gold, silver, and copper from the collections of 
Lord Gxantly, Mr. Frank Hurst, the late Mr. 
George Manners, F.S.A., the late Mrs. Bury, 
and General Sir Edward Stanton. Among the 
lots will be many rare Greek and Roman coins, 
some historical medals and British military 
deoorations, including the Victoria Cross. 

The latest publication of the American 
Academy of Social Science at Philadelphia is 
an essay upon “ The Political Ethics of Herbert 
Spencer,” bv Prof. Lester F. Ward. We have 
also received, from the same source M. Paul de 
Rousier’s, “La Science Sodale,” and Mr. 
Gustav Sohmoller’e “ The Idea of Justice in 
Political Economy.” 

The Rev. W. Done Bushell has sent us 
No. V. of his Harrow Ootocentenary Tracts. 
(Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes.) It is not, 
like the preceding ones, a reprint of some for¬ 
gotten document connected with the early 
history of Harrow, but a popular lecture upon 
the Benedictine Abbey of De Bee, in Nor 
mandy, which sent two successive archbishops 
to Canterbury—Lanfranc and Anselm, the 
founder and the oonsecrator of Harrow parish 
church. The last abbot of Le Bee, we may 
add, was none other than Talleyrand. 

Sib Charles Gavan Duffy is preparing a 
memoir of his early days in Ireland and his 


political career in Australia, to be entitled My 
Life in Two Hemispheres. 

THEpreparation of a biography of A. L. O. E. 
= A Lady of England (the late Miss C. M. 
Tucker) has been entrusted to Miss Agnes 
Gibeme, who will be glad to receive reminis¬ 
cences of her, or the loan of letters written by 
her. 

Mb. Edward Stanfobd has issued a large 
chart of the field of the Naval Manoeuvres, 
showing clearly by colours the ooast-linee 
which are assigned to the several fleets, and 
also the “ forbidden belt” which is a special 
feature of this year’s plan of operations. It is 
reproduced (by permission) from the Admiralty 
Chart, and therefore gives the soundings and 
other marine marks; but the familiar plana on 
land are also given, so that the chart does not 
seem so strange as usual to a landsman’s eye. 
Tables are printed on the map, containing the 
names of the ships engaged, the places of 
assembly, &c. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Miss Lilian M. Faithfull, now lecturer 
in English at the Royal Holloway College, has 
been appointed to the vice-prinmpakMp of the 
Ladies 1 Department of King’s College, in 
Kensington-square, vacant by the resignation 
of Mrs. Wace. 

The University of Dublin has conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Science upon Mr. Daniel 
Morris, assistant director of the Royal Gardens 
at Kew. 

In addition to the lectures upon Velasquez 
and Vandyke, it is now announced that Mr. 
C. W. Furse will lecture upon Rembrandt at 
the Oxford Summer Meeting of the University 
Extension Society. Among other lecturers on 
the history, literature, and philosophy of the 
sixteenth century appear the names of Dr. 
S. R. Gardiner, Mr. Walter Pater, Dr. Fair- 
bairn, Dr. Fiske, Prof. Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Bart., Mr. Churton Collins, and Mr. H. Morse 
Stephens. 

Heb Majesty’s Commissioners for the Ex¬ 
hibition of 1851 have made the following 
appointments to science research scholarships 
for the year 1894, on the recommendation of 
the authorities of the respective universities 
and oolleges. The scholarships are of the value 
of £150 a year, and are tenable for two years 
(subject to a satisfactory report at the end of 
the first year) in any university at home or 
abroad, or in some other institution approved 
by the Commissioners. The scholars are to 
devote themselves exclusively to study and 
research in some branch of science, the exten¬ 
sion of which is important to the industries of 
the country. Edinburgh, John Carruthers 
Beattie; Glasgow, James Robert Erskine- 
Murray; Aberdeen, William Brown Davidson; 
University College, Bristol, Reginald Charles 
Clinker; Yorkshire College, Leeds, Frankland 
Dent; University College, Liverpool, Alfred 
James Ewart; University College, London, 
David King Morris; Owens College, Man¬ 
chester, Julius Frith; Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Robert Beattie; 
University College, Nottinghrm, William 
Beokit Buniie; Queen’s College, Galway, John 
Alexander M’Clelland; Univerity of Toronto, 
Frank Boteler Kenrick ; Dalhougie University, 
Halifax, Nova Sootia, Frederick James 
Alexander M'Kittrick. 

An annual grant of £700 for five years, out 
of parliamentary funds, has been made to 
Bedford College, London, on the same terms 
as to other university colleges. 

The late Mr. Samuel Bandars, whose dona¬ 
tions of early printed books to the University 


Library at Cambridge have often been recorded 
in the Academy, has left the following 
bequests: to the University of Cambridge, 
£500 for the purchase of rare English books, 
and a selection of valuable topographical and 
other works from his own library, and also 
the sum of £2000, to apply the income in pay¬ 
ment of a reader in bibliography (who is to 
deliver lectures on bibliography, palaeography, 
typography, bookbinding, the science of bocks 
and manuscripts, and the arts relating thereto); 
to the library of Trinity College, £500 for the 

S urchase of books; and to the Fitzwilliam 
luseum, a picture of “ Faith, Hope, and 
Charity,” by Rubens. 

We quote, from the annual report of the 
curators of the Bodleian Library, the follow¬ 
ing, with regard to the cataloguing of early 
printed boon:— 

“ Under the special grant for work on arrears, 
Mr. R. G. 0. Proctor completed the catalogue of 
incunabula, together with a list of fifteenth 
oentury printers, giving a chronological clue to 
the arrangement of the catalogue, a list of the 
numbers in Hain and Campbell's bibliographies, 
represented in the catalogue, and a statistical 
table of the Bodleian incunabula. From this last, 
it appears that on May 26 there were in the Library 
4832 separate books printed in the fifteenth 
oentury, besides 605 duplicates and 172 fragments. 
Of these, excluding duplicates, there were 57 
books and 12 fragments printed at Westminster, 
9 books and eight fragments printed at Oxfoid 
(the seoond English city in which the art was 
employed), 27 books and 13 fragments printed in 
London, 4 books and 3 fragments printed at 
St. Alban’s, and 5 unattributed prints. Under 
the same grant, Mr. Proctor also catalogued about 
200 English proclamations. 

“Under a special grant from the delegates of 
the common university fnnd, Mr. Proctor like wise 
carried back from the beginning of N to the be¬ 
ginning of H the rough list of British and Irish 
books in the Library printed after 1500 and before 
1641; he also compiled the article ‘ Elizabeth ’ for 
this catalogue. Having become an assistant in the 
British Museum, Mr. Proctor was unable to com¬ 
plete the catalogue; but before the end of the 
year, some progress had been made by other 
special assistants with the remaining letters. 

The Rede Lecture on “Libraries in the 
Medieval and Renaissance Periods,” which Mr. 
J. W. Clark delivered last month at Cam¬ 
bridge, has been published in a neat little 
volume by Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes. It 
may be as well to state at once that the lecture 
does not deal at all with books, but only with 
the material appliances of libraries, such as 
book-oases, desks, seats, and (in particular) the 
old oustom of ohaining books. Mr. Clark’s 
special object seems to have been to illustrate 
the early history of what is known about college 
libraries from the yet earlier records of 
monastic libraries. The original lecture was 
abundantly illustrated with lantern-slides ; the 
volume, too, contains seven illustrations— 
partly from old prints, partly from archaic 
library-furniture that still survives at Zutphen, 
Cesena, and elsewhere. 

The Library Bulletin of Cornell University 
records the gin of a remarkably rich and ex¬ 
tensive Spinoza collection, thought to be the 
largest in existence, from ex-president White; 
some 200 volumes of works on romance philo¬ 
logy, from Prof. Crane; and such additions 
to Prof. Willard Fiske’s Dante collection as to 
bring it up to nearly 3000 volumes, and to con¬ 
stitute it “ undoubtedly the richest outside of 
Italy.” The library has also issued a catalogue 
of Prof. Fiske’s Rhaeto-Romanio (Romaunsch) 
collection, gathered rapidly by the donor three 
years ago in the Tyrol. It fills thirty-two 
pages in double columns; and the collection, 
which has a curious linguistic interest, probably 
has no rival in completeness. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A LITE'S EPILOGUE. 

I turn the tiny key and scan with care 
My reliquary’a treasure onbeholden. 

I tell their tale, those hoarded looks of hair, 

The sheeny black, the aflver grey, the golden. 

What envy I yon singers lofty-throned. 

Who voice each mood in life’s eternal proem P 
No sweeter love than mine their lips have moaned, 
They sang their songs—but I have lived my 
poem. 

Grant Allen. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The second number of the Yellow Book 
(Mathews & Lane), though too bulky to be 
convenient, and far too full of “ short ” stories 
which are too diffuse to be short, is in some 
respects an improvement on the first number. 
but the improvement, we are bound to say, is 
far more marked on the pictorial than on the 
literary side. Even Mr. Hamerton, in his most 
genial hour, could hardly say that all this 
“easy writing” is easy reading—that it 
“ literature ” rather than “ letterpress.” The 
amateur element—young ladies with pet names, 
like actresses at the Gaiety—is far too con¬ 
spicuous than it should be if the Yellow Book 
is to be continued and is to command respect; 
while of those literary performers who con¬ 
descend to be brief, more than one reminds us 
of a description given in the old days of Miss 
Kate Vaughan’s dancing: “ Tou think she is 
going to begin, or she does begin it may be; 
out just as you settle down seriously to witness, 
behold she stops.” Of his “betrothed,” for 
instanoe, has Mr. Gale nothing more to tell us 
than the not very original or valuable informa¬ 
tion that 

“ . . . Whatever Mjr grief 
There is heeling and rest. 

On the pear-blossom slope 
Of her beautiful breast.” 

From Mr. Max Beerbohm there comes an ex¬ 
planation that his essay in the last number in 
praise of ooemetios was satirical. He thinks he 
“ has ” the critics because none of them thought 
it so; but, if he wished them to, he should 
have told them his intentions earlier; but 
perhaps he did not recognise how heavy was 
his hand in satire, and how deplorably the ex¬ 
planation was needed. In the department of 
art, though Mr. Beardsley’s type of woman¬ 
kind—whether he calls it R£jane or leaves it a 
nameless horror—is as offensive as ever, and as 
thoroughly morbid, his cleverness in other work 
is not hidden under a bushel. Those three 
“ gar^ons de cafe,” for instance, are full of the 
entertainingneaa of rather charge portraiture. 
Mr. Sickert is, as usual, striking and interest¬ 
ing ; and Mr. Wilson Steer’s portrait of himself 
—espied behind the slender kgs and flying 
skirts of a model putting on her shoe—is, 
though scaroely sufficient as a likeness, a 
charming ^production. Mr. Aymer Vallance’s 
four drawings for the backs of playing-cuds 
would be extremely suitable if the cards were 
there. Mr. Alfred Thornton’s landscape has real 
dignity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE CANON OF CHAUCEB’S WORKS. 

Cambridge: July 80 IBM. 

I understand that I am being blamed in a 
certain quarter for rejecting “ The Cuokoo and 
the Nightingale ” from the canon of Chaucer’s 
Worlw. 

It is difficult to get some people to under¬ 
stand the nature of evidence. I have not 
rejected ” this poem from the canon, because 
it cannot, in strictness, be said to have a place 
in it. It has to make its way in. That is 
the very point. 

The nature of the so-called “ Chaucer MSS.” 
often ill understood. They are, usually, 
MSS. which contain poems by many authors, 
being, practically, albums or collections of 
scraps. If we happened to open a modem 


album with a poem by Tennyson in it, that would 
not carry wim it the ascription to Tennyson of 
every poem in the book. Tet this is the 
extraordinary position which some well- 
informed people take up in the case of works 
“ attributed ” to Chaucer. 

To take the case of the poem now in 

S uestion. It occurs in five* MSS.—viz., 
'airfax 16, Bodley 638, Tanner 346, and Arch. 
Selden B, 24, all at Oxford; and in MS. Ff. 
1. 6, at Cambridge. All of these MSS. are 
collections of scraps by many authors. Thus, 
Ff. 1. 6 contains poems by Chaucer, Gower, 
Hoocleve, Lydgate, a certain “ Godwhen,” Sir 
Richard Bob, and others; not to mention the 
Romance of Sir Degrevaunt. 

“The Cuokoo and the Nightingale” is not 
ascribed to Chaucer in any one of the five 
MSS. Nor is it mentioned by Lydgate or 
Shirley. Hence there is no external evidence 
in its favour. 

The fact of its appearanoe in Thynne’s edition 
proves notiiing. He labelled his book “Chaucer’s 
Works ” for convenience; but he inserted poems 
by other authors. Lydgate’s name is expressly 
mentioned by him several times; and the very 
poem which precedes “ The Cuokoo and the 
l^iglilingplehas Gower’s name to it, both at 
the beginning and again at the end, to make 
quite sure. 

The other early editions are mainly reprints, till 
we come to Stowe and Spesht. These editors 
added more poems, but they let the old ones 
stand. Stowe even added the portentously 
long poem of “The Storie of Thebes,” not 
because it was Chaucer’s, but because it was 
well known to be Lydgate’s. The mere re¬ 
printing did not alter the facts. Gower’s poem 
still remained his, and the anonymous poems 
remained anonymous. 

Tyrwhitt was the first person to consider the 
whole question. He wished to make a glossary, 
and for this purpose he wrote a short aooount 
of the principal works in the editions. As to 
“ The Cuokoo and the Nightingale,” he gives no 
clear opinion, exoept that he was quite sure 
that the balled which followed it, and seemed 
to form part of it, did not belong to it, and was 
certainly spurious. He probably regarded it as 
sufficiently genuine for glossarial use. Perhaps 
if he had edited it, which he never did, he 
might have changed his mind. It does not 
seem to be generally known that Tyrwhitt 
edited nothing whatever, except the Canter¬ 
bury Tales only. 

It is curious that the very title— “The 
Cuokoo and the Nightingale”—useful and 
descriptive as it is, was first employed by 
Thynue; and he may have invented it. In 
MS. Fairfax, it is called “ The Book of Cupid ”; 
in Bodley 638, it is “ The Boke of Cupide god 
of lone ” ; and in Tanner 346, it is oalled “ The 
God of loue.” The other two MSS. give no 
title at all. The old scribes had no faculty for 
inventing titles, and invariably drop the title 
when they do not know it. Henoe it is that so 
many well-known pieces have, in the MSS., 
neither title nor author’s name. 

The book which set the fashion for the 
modem “ Canon of Chaucer’s Works ” was the 
anonymous edition published by Moxon in 1855, 
and inscribed to Mr. A. Dyoe by the pub¬ 
lisher. It seems to have been edited by 
Tyrwhitt’s ghost, as it is entitled “ The Poeti¬ 
cal Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, &c.; by Thomas 
Tyrwhitt.” Tyrwhitt died in 1786, and this 
edition, containing twenty-five poems which 
he did not edit in his lifetime, and mainly 
reprinted from the old blaok-letter editions 

• Not six; it is not in MS. Harl. 7333, as I have 
unluckily said at p. 39, owing to misunderstanding 
the note by Dr. Morris to which I refer. I found 
that out, and omit mention of in describing the 
MS. at p. 58. But I forgot to strike out my 
former remark. 
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sixty-nine years after his death, might very, 
fitly be ealled the “ghost edition. This 
curious work was actually adopted as the 
standard even by Dr. Morris. It is absolutely 
of no authority, its sole value consisting in the 
fact that it omits such pieces as Tyrwhitt 
decisively rejected, though it admits such 
pieces as “The Court of Love,” “Chaucer’s 
Dream,” and other anonymous pieces written 
(as the language shows) in the fifteenth century 
at the earliest. Dr. Morris followed suit in 
1866, but it is due to him to say that he lived 
to know better. Alas, for the loss of my good 
colleague in more books than one! 

Since then the question has been taken up in 
earnest. The names of Bradshaw, Ten Brink, 
Child, Ellis, Sweet, Foraivall, Koch, Zupitza, 
and others are familiar to Chaucer students; 
and I am not aware that any scholar of repute 
has lately aooepted this poem as genuine. Of 
course they have all seen the point: viz., that 
there is no external evidence in its favour, and 
that it has to make its way into the canon by 
force of internal evidence, which happens to be 
unconvincing. Prof. Lounsbury considers the 
question in his Studies in Chaucer (i. 487), and 
gives it up. “Its tone is not his tone, nor is 
its manner his manner.” 

The internal evidence, rightly understood, is 
also against it from a metrical point of view. 

I have already pointed out some faults of 
rhyme, but I now find yet another. In st. 17 
there is a fatal rhyme, that of upon and ron 
(rained) with mon ! Mon is meant for man; 
and it is surely an act of common prudence to 
find an example of Chaucer’s use of mon before 
we rashly force the poem upon him. The 
rhyme of gren-e with been, in st. 13, is equally 
fatal. 

An attempt is now being made to meet this 
last objection, by questioning my statement that 
gren-e is dissyllabic in Chaucer; but it is past 
all question, now that we have a complete set 
of indexes to Chaucer’s rhymes. I have 
examined all the cases ; but I cannot here 
exhibit the results, as the examples are very 
numerous. Of course, this investigation can 
only be made, or followed, by such as know 
the difference between correct and incorrect 
spelling. The spelling in the MSS. is some' 
times absurd, and must be corrected by 
etymological and phonological laws. Critics 
must condescend to learn these laws, or, at the 
least, to look out words in Stratmann’s 
Dictionary, before they take upon themselves 
to discourse upon what they do not under 
stand even in the most elementary way. 
may note that the adjectives gren-e, ken-e 
ehen-e, y-sen-e, swet-e all take final e, because 
they have a “ mutated ” vowel, and have, 
therefore, a mutating tail appended to them 
(see Sweet, History of English Sounds, pp 
348-350). Philologists will see the point of 
this remark. The word grede (st. 28) is not in 
Chaucer’s Vocabulary; but in “The Owl and 
the Nightingale ” it occurs at least five times. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


now give some examples, drawn in a consider¬ 
able measure from Whiston and others, which 
might be greatly enlarged. 

The patriarchal numbers as given in Genesis, 
being the numbers upon which the reoeived 
chronology chiefly rests, are notoriously diver¬ 
gent in the several texts. 

First, with regard to the patriarchs before 
the Flood, we nave a remarkable fact. As 
I have said on many occasions in your pages, 
if we are to recover the true text of the Septua- 
gint, it must be by patient criticism and 
examination of the materials which have 
reached us, and not by merely transcribing the 
Alexandrian or the Vatioan or some other MS., 
which represents not the Septuagint but largely 
an eclectic text due to the labours of Origen 
and others who endeavoured to equate the 
various texts then existing. This is specially 
obvious in the case of the numbers attached 
to the patriarchal names in the various Greek 
codices. Augustine had already observed this, 
and said, “nee casum redolet sed industriam ” 
[De Civil. Dei, xv. 13, 1-3.) 

If we are to find the numbers as they were 
the original Septuagint, we must turn to 
Josephus, who based his narrative on that 
version. We shall then find that, in the case of 
the first seven patriarchs, the Greek texts have 
added 100 years to the age of each one of them 
at the time when his son was born. In every 
case among these seven the authority of the 
original Septuagint, as reported by Josephus, is 
supported by the Samaritan numbers, by those 
in the Book of Jubilees, and in every case but 
one by the Masoretic numbers also; and it can 
scarcely be doubted that the numbers as re¬ 
ported in the manuscripts of the so-oalled 
Septuagint version are untrustworthy, and 
that we must subtract 100 years from the age 
of each patriarch at the tune when his son 
was born, if we are to reach a just conclusion 
from these MSS. 

Accepting this argument, the chronological 
result is as follows:— 



Age at 

Years lived 

Total 


bis ion’s 
birth. 

after the eon’s 
birth. 

length 

Adam 

. 130 

800 

930 

Seth ... 

. 105 

807 

912 

Enos ... 

. 90 

815 

905 

Cainan 

70 

840 

910 

Mahaleel 

. 65 

830 

895 

Jared... 

. 62 

785 

847 

Enoch 

. 65 

300 

365 

Mathushelah 

67 

653 

720 

Lamech 

. 53 

600 

653 

Noah ... 

. 600 


950 


THE SEPTUAGINT AND SAMARITAN VERSUS THE 
HEBREW TEXT OP THE PENTATEUCH. 

Athenaeum Club, 

I think I have succeeded, in the letters which 
you have been good enough to print, in showing 
that the Masoretic text of the Old Testament is 
a very untrustworthy guide. The position 
that this text was originally put together by, 
and accommodated to, the polemical necessities 
of the Babbis at Jamnia, in their efforts to 
differentiate Judaism from its rivals, and 
especially from Christianity, seems to be fairly 
established. The alteration and accommoda¬ 
tion of the text appears to have been carried out 
even in the case of the Pentateuch. I will 


Number of years to the Flood, 1307. 

Having seen reason to accept the Samaritan 
numbers for the pre-diluvian patriarchs, the con¬ 
clusion gives us confidence in appealing to the 
same authority in regard to the post-diluvial 
patriarchs also. In regard to the age of eight 
of them at the birth of their sons we can scarcely 
be in doubt, since the numbers of Josephus and 
those of the Greek codices commonly quoted as 
representing the Septuagint are in complete 
accord with the Samaritan tradition; and the 
view is generally held now by the best oritios 
that this concurrence is conclusive. The 
Masoretic numbers in each case differ, and 
differ only in the subtraction of 100 years from 
each, a uniformity which is consistent only 
with a methodical and artificial re-arrange- 
ment of the numbers. 

In the case of one name only—namely, 
that of Jared—the Masoretic text agrees with 
the Septuagint and differs from both Josephus 
and the Samaritan version. As the latter are 
also supported by the Book of Jubilees, and as 
the difference consists in a hundred years having 
been added to the patriarchal numbers, we can 
hardly doubt that the Masoretic text here 
presents a sophisticated number, and that some 


corruption has also crept into the text of 
Josephus. 

In the case of the next patriarch, Mathushe- 
lah, we have a somewhat curious result. The 
Samaritan copy of the Bible quoted by Jerome 
differs from that quoted by Eusebius and from 
the present Samaritan Pentateuch in giving the 
age of this patriarch at the birth of his son, the 
former at 187 and 182 years respectively, and 
the latter at 67 and 53. It would seem almost 
certain that the Hieronymian text had been 
altered so as to equate it with the Masoretic 
text, and so also with the numbers in Josephus. 
For, curiously enough, the numbers in the Book 
of Jubilees completely confirm those in Eusebius 
and the numbers in the current text of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. Another confirmation 
of this conclusion is to be found in the fact that 
in the Greek codices already referred to the age 
of Mathushelah at his son’s birth is given as 167, 
which merely adds the regular aocretion of 100, 
elsewhere found in that edition, to the numbers 
in the Samaritan version. 

For these and other reasons it seems pretty 
clear, as Whiston arguedlong ago, and as E wald, 
Berthean, and Dillman seem to agree in our own 
day, that the Samaritan Pentateuch has pre¬ 
served the original numbers. This is agreeable 
to a priori reasoning, for we can assign no 
possible polemical reason for the Samaritans 
wilfully altering their numbers. In all these 
numbers the Samaritan text agrees with 
Josephus and with the Greek MSS. of the Old 
Testament. There is only one difference, and 
this is that in the Greek MSS. just quoted an 
additional name has been inserted in the 
pedigree between Arphaxad and Sala, namely 
Cainan, to whom 130 years are assigned. This 
name does not occur in the Masoretic text, in 
Josephus, or in the Samaritan version, nor, as 
Whiston says, in Irenaeus, Theophilus of 
Antioch, Clement of Alexandria, Africanus, 
Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, Josephus, Christianas, 
Hilarian, or in the Slavonic edition of the 
Bible. It was apparently inserted in the Greek 
codices already mentioned to make them con¬ 
sistent with the genealogy in St. Luke’s 
Gospel, or perhaps it was derived in both 
oases from a corruption which had crept 
into the corresponding genealogy in 1 Chron. 
xviii. 24. 

When we came to Nahor, the grandfather of 
Abraham, we have a curious inconsistency in 
the various copies. The length of his life is 
made 148 years in both the Masoretic text and 
the Samaritan, but curiously enough his age 
when his son Terah was bom is given 
differently. In the Masoretic text when he 
was 29, and in the Samaritan when he was 79. 
The Samaritan numbers seem to be confirmed 
by the Greek codices, some of which give his 
age when Terah was bom at 79 and others at 
179 years. Josephus apparently here agrees 
with the Hebrew text. The reliability of the 
Samaritan version in these genealogies is more 
marked perhaps in the case of Terah, the son 
of Nahor ana the father of Abraham. The 
Masoretio and Samaritan texts agree with 
Josephus and with the Greek MSS., in the 
statement that Terah was 70 years old when 
Abraham was bom. They all agree again 
that Abraham was 75 years old when he 
left Harran after his father’s death. Whence, 
as Whiston says, Terah must have been 
no more than 145 years old at his death. 
Yet the Masoretic text, Josephus, and the 
Greek copies all state he was 205 years old 
when he died. The Samaritan version distinctly 
makes him 145 when he died, which was the 
number in the copy of the Septuagint consulted 
by Philo (see De Somniis, p. 572). All this goes 
to show that the Samaritan version preserves 
the oldest and best tradition on the subject 
before us, and strengthens the contention that 
its numbers ought to be accepted instead .of 
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those in the sophisticated Hebrew text. We 
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Turning from the chronological tables, we 
shall find numerous instances in the Pentateuch 
where the Septuagint and the Samaritan versions 
clearly preserve a better text than that of the 
Masoretic. Thus, in verses 6, 7, and 20 of 
chapter i. of Genesis, the Septuagint preserves 
clauses which are no longer found in the 
Hebrew, but which were present with little 
doubt in the original. In verse 4 of 
chapter ii. we are told, in the Samaritan and 
Septuagint versions, that God finished the 
work of creation on the sixth day, and not 
on the seventh as the Hebrew has it. The 
former reading is confirmed by the Syriac 
translation, by Josephus and the copies, and by 
Philo, Irenaeus, and Barnabas (see Wh is ton’s 
Essay, 59). In verse 24 of chapter ii. the word 
“ twain” omitted in the Hebrew text is present 
in the Samaritan and Septuagint. It is quoted 
Matt. xix. 5 and 6, Mark x. 7 and 8, 1 Cor. 
six. 16, Eph. v. 31. In verse 8 of chapter iv. 
these two texts supply a phrase about Cain, not 
now present in the Hebrew—namely, “ Cain 
said to his brother Abel, Let us go into the 
field.” This must have been in fie original, 
as it is in the Syriac translation, in two of 
the Targums of Philo and Clement, and 
in the I tala (ii. 60). In the Masoretic texts 
there is a blank, and a mark at this place 
acknowledging an omission. In verses 3 
and 8 of chapter vii. the Septuagint and 
Samaritan versions supply words distinguishing 
between clean and unclean fowls, which were 
clearly in the original, but are no longer in the 
Hebrew. _ In Genesis xvii. 12, 13, and 14, we 
have the injunction that every male child should 
be circumcised on the eighth day. This is con¬ 
tained in the Samaritan and the Greek copies, 
and was present in the oopies used by Philo, 
Justin Martyr, and Origen. Philo mentions 
that the injunction was found to be oppressive 
by the Jews of his time. Hence probably why 
the clause was cut out, and no longer exists in 
the Hebrew copies ( ib . 61 and 62). 

The same result follows from an examination 
of mere verbal differences. Thus in the 
Masoretic text the youngest son of Jacob is 
always called Benjamin, which is a Chaldee 
corruption. In the Samaritan text the name 
is given in its true Hebrew form—namely, 
Benjamim. By a peculiar punotuation, Jacob, 
in the Masoretic version of Genesis xlvii. 31, 
is made to worship leaning on the top of his 
bed, while the Septuagint has it leaning on the 
top of his staff, as the phrase is no doubt 
rightly quoted in Hebrews xi. 21. In verses 
8 and 17 of chapter iii. of Exodus, the 
Gergeshites are omitted from the names of 
tribes mentioned, while they occur in both the 
Septuagint and Samaritan versions. 

In verse 40 of chapter xii. of the same book 
the Masoretic text makes the children of Israel 
dwell in Egypt 430 years. The Samaritan and 
Septaagint versions and Josephus tells us that 
this was the time they lived in Canaan fend in 
Egypt—that is, the 430 years includes the time 
which Abraham and his family dwelt in 
Canaan before they went to Egypt, which is 
exactly consistent with the statement in 


Galatians iii. 17. In Numbers iv. 14 the 
account of the brazen laver with its drapery is 
omitted from the Masoretic text, although the 
clause is necessary to the sense. It is con¬ 
tained in both the Samaritan and Septuagint 
versions. 

In Numbers x. 6 the signals for the march¬ 
ing of the oamp are given only for two of its 
quarters in the Hebrew, but for all four, as 
they clearly ought to be, by Josephus and the 
Septuagint. 

Josephus, doubtless quoting the true Septua¬ 
gint and the Samaritan version, tells us Korah 
was burnt with the Levites, and was not 
swallowed up like Dathan and Abiram. 
This is agreeable to Psalm cvi. 17, and 
also to the account in Clement, Ignatius, 
and Eusebius, who quote from the unso¬ 
phisticated Septuagint; and it ought to be 
accepted rather than the Hebrew reading. 

In the Masoretic text of Deuteronomy x. C 
Aaron is made to die atMosera, contrary to the 
statements in Exodus. The whole story is told 
correctly in the Samaritan version. In the 
Masoretic text, verse 3 of chapter xxxii. of 
Deuteronomy is unintelligible and has given 
rise to various ingenious comments and con- 
oordations. The true reading is preserved by 
fie author of Eoolesiasticus, by Philo, and 
Clement, quoting, no doubt, from the true 
Septuagint. 

St. Paul in Galatians iii. 10 quotes this 
passage from the law: “ It is written, Cursed is 
everyone that oontinueth not in all things that 
are writteu in the book of the law to do them.” 
The words underlined are no longer present in 
the Masoretic text of Deuteronomy xxvii., from 
which they are quoted. They both occur, how¬ 
ever, in the Greek versions, and are implied in 
the reasoning of Justin Martyr ( Dial . con 
Trypho, p. 322). The Samaritan version pre¬ 
serves the words, “ in all things.” The 
Syriac version also has the particle “ all ” as 
quoted by the Apostle. Jerome specially calls 
attention to the Jews having erased this word 
for polemical purposes; but, he says, it was 
present in the more ancient copies of the other 
nations, and was thus attested. It is a remark¬ 
able fact that, notwithstanding the Greek 
codices have been “ edited,” they still agree 
in 1000 plaoes with the Samaritan as against 
the Hebrew. This concurrence is only con¬ 
sistent with the Hebrew text having been 
altered, for we cannot understand the Septua¬ 
gint translators adapting their text to that of 
the Samaritans. 

These quotations will suffice to give point to 
my contention, that it is quite time we oeased 
to admit the value that has been attached to 
the Masoretic text. It is natural, perhaps, 
that those whose whole lives have been spent in 
learning Hebrew, and who fanoy that thereby 
they have secured a treasure beyond the reach of 
the common herd, should habitually exaggerate 
the virtues of the Hebrew Bible. But for the 
rest of us it is better we should realise that, if 
we are to secure a text of the Pentateuoh free 
from the sophistications of the Jews, we must 
try and recover the original Septuagint text, 
and must also reconsider the judgments which 
have been hastily passed upon fie Samaritan 
version. As Whiston says, we have no direot 
evidence whatever that the Samaritans tam¬ 
pered with their texts, while we know the Jews 
tampered with theirs—the Samaritans had no 
feud with the Christians and no motive 
to alter the Bible, but every motive 
to preserve it intact in view of the 
fierce criticism of their neighbours. I 
am not sure that Whiston is not right in 
extending this reasoning even to the two well- 
known texts which are supposed to have been 
sophisticated by the Samaritans—namely, 
Exodus xx. 17, and Deuteronomy xxvii. 4— 
which require an altar to be built and sacrifices 


to be offered, not at Mount Ebal but at Mount 
Gerizim. Whiston argues that it seems more 
likely prima facie that the altar for divine 
worship and sacrifice, as well as for the inscrip¬ 
tion of laws, should be at the mountain 
appointed for the blessings, as Gerizim was, 
and not at that appointed for the curses, like 
Ebal. 

The site fixed upon by the Samaritans seems 
to be the plaoe where Joshua set up a stone for 
a witness to the Israelites, because, as he 
says, “ it had heard all the words of fie Lord 
which he spake unto them,” which was at 
Sichem, dose to Gerizim, and not at Mount 
Ebal. Christ seems to allow that the woman 
of Samaria was right when she claimed that 
fieir fathers worshipped on that mountain of 
Gerizim. Nor is there any known reason why 
the Samaritans should have selected Gerizim 
rather them Ebal. Josephus says the altar was 
in a plain between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, 
“and not far from Sichem,” which last 
descriptive phrase is in the Samaritan, but not 
in the Hebrew oopies. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that even in these critical passages 
the Samaritan text preserves the true reading. 

My letter is outrageously long, but my 
subject is a very fertile as well as an important 
one, and is not yet exhausted. 

Hbnby H. Howobth. 


SCIENCE. 

Beowulf. Edited, wifi Textual Footnotes, 

Index of Proper Names, and Alphabetical 

Glossary, by A. J. Wyatt. (Cambridge: 

University Press.) 

This excellent and handy edition of Beo¬ 
wulf is, for fie special requirements of 
English students, decidedly preferable to 
those of Heyne and Holder, which are 
practically its only competitors. In fie 
construction of his text Mr. Wyatt has 
almost entirely abstained from original con¬ 
jectures, and has for fie most part shown 
sound judgment in his selection of emenda¬ 
tions. Every deviation from the reading of 
fie MS. is carefully indicated in the foot¬ 
notes. Perhaps fie book would have been 
more widely useful if it had contained ex¬ 
planatory as well as critical annotations, 
especially as fie glossary is rather concise. 
Mr. Wyatt is now and then unduly scornful 
and wrathful in his references to fie short¬ 
comings of previous editors. On 1. 1734, 
for example, ne writes: “Wifi admirable 
and shameless audacity Heyne and Wiilcker 
foist in /or at the beginning of this line 
without a word of comment.” Now in fie 
case of Prof. Wiilker (whose name, by fie 
way, Mr. Wyatt always spells wifi fie c, 
which fie Leipzig professor has latterly 
discarded), it is almost certain fiat fie 
o m ission of any remark on the insertion is 
simply one of those unfortunate oversights 
to which everyone is liable, even Mr. Wyatt 
himself being no exception, as is evident 
from his long, though not complete, list of 
errata. The bracketed note of exclamation, 
also, appears oftener than is quite com¬ 
mendable. 

In one or two instances Mr. Wyatt’s 
choice of readings appears unsatisfactory. 
In 1. 21, where the MS. is defaced, he 
follows Groin (in his later text), Heyne, 
and Wiilker, in reading wine. Prof. 
Wiilker’s statement that this is virtually 
fie reading of the MS. does not seem to be 
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justified. Its only foundation is the fact 
that Thorkelin, who saw the MS. when it 
was in better condition than at present, 
gives the word as t>iw, which would be an 
easy mistake if the MS. had taint . But 
from what Prof. Znpitza says about Thor- 
kelin’s two transcripts, it is clear that the 
Danish editor only arrived at this reading 
after some wavering, whioh shows that the 
word was already by no means distinctly 
legible. And even if the reading taint 
unquestionably existed in the MS., it would 
still be open to strong objection, both on 
grounds of sense and of metre. A hemi¬ 
stich of the form „ j .is something very 
unusual: a few instances do occur, Dut in 
some of them the reading is doubtful, and 
in others the eccentricity may be plausibly 
accounted for on grounds that are not here 
applicable. If the indications of the MS. 
permitted it, I should like to read byant , 
which would give a good sense, and be 
metrically unobjectionable. This, however, 
does not seem to be consistent with the 
traces of letters that can be made out. 
Apparently the horizontal line preceding the 
nt can only be the tag of an r, and the long 
downstroke of this letter seems to be visible 
below the line. Hence the most satisfactory 
reading yet proposed appears to be ante (as 
in Orem’s Bibliothtk ), though there is room 
at the beginning of the tine for at least 
three letters before nt. In quoting Prof. 
Zupitza’s note on this tine as it appears in 
the facsimile, Mr. Wyatt has unfortunately 
omitted the last and more important part, 
thus giving the misleading impression that 
the facts as stated by Zupxtza are consistent 
with the reading wint. In 1. 1333 the 
MS. reading gtfreegnod is retained without 
comment; and, strangely enough, the word 
does not appear in the glossary. Perhaps 
fyllt gefrebgnod, though it sounds rather ill- 
suited to tho context, may be justified by 
the parallelism of teat tclano in the preceding 
line ; but Grein’s oonjecture of gtfeegnod at 
least deserves mention. In 1. 1983 Mr. 
Wyatt adopts Grein’s hcelum for the “ hse 
nil ” of the MS.; but is halum a possible 
form? Line 3171 is printed in the text, 
after Groin, as “ woldon [oeare] owih'an, 
kyning mien an.” This is most likely correct; 
but in a footnote Mr. Wyatt makes the 
infelicitous suggestion, that the now illegible 
word may have been tcopt, which does not 
properly alliterate. It is true that Prof. 
Zupitza’s transliteration indicates a gap of 
only four letters; but, if this point be 

S reseed, the spelling cart will meet the 
ifficulty. 

In two places Mr. Wyatt has made 
excellent textual suggestions, which, so far 
as I know, have not been anticipated. One 
of these is the reading, “ % com beorht 
scacan [sunne ofer grundas].” This is 
based on Heyne’s conjecture, but the trans¬ 
position of aunnt and tcacan is a great im¬ 
provement. In 1. 3084 the awkward and 
obscure “ bSoldon beah gesceap ” is altered 
to “ h6old on hSah gesceap,” the expression 
being illustrated by a reference to the 
Middle English “heald harditiche o bet 
tu haues bigunnen.” Mr. Wyatt is, I think, 
justified in expunging many of the hyphens 
which other editors have placed between 
adjectives and substantives. It was very 
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natural that the earlier scholars should have 
preferred, wherever possible, to assume 
composition rather than syntactical com¬ 
bination, in cases where the emphasis denoted 
by alliteration falls on the adjective and not 
on the following noun, because dominant 
stress on the adjective seems strange to 
modern feeling; but now that the matter is 
well understood, the retention of the hyphens 
appears to be due to mere traditional 
prejudice. 

The "Index of Persons and Places” is, 
on the whole, very good, but in some 
cases it fails to indicate that illustrative 
matter may be found outside the limits 
of the poem. For all that here appears to 
the contrary, the names of Eormenric, Scyld 
and Scyldingas, Thrytho, and some others, 
might be peculiar to the Old English epic. 
This is hardly as it should be. 

The glossary is an admirable piece of 
work, the explanations being obviously the 
fruit of careful original study of the text. 
No etymologies are given, but the modem 
English forms of the words appear in small 
capitals —as a part of the gloss when the 
original sense survives, in other cases 
within brackets. This method has too 
many advantages to be condemned; but it 
tends rather to encourage the common 
fallacy of young students, that what is now 
the most prominent sense of a word was the 
primary sense in Old English. Moet scholars, 
I think, would confess that their apprecia¬ 
tion of Old English poetry was for some 
time seriously hampered by an unoonscious 
prepossession of this kind. To read a poem 
tike “ Beowulf ” with the modem English 
etymological equivalents of the words in 
one’s mind, is to obtain a totally false im¬ 
pression of its tone and spirit. A few 
remarks on this point might with advantage 
have been prefixed to the glossary. There 
are several unfortunate omissions : forlaean, 
gang, lang-tu>idig, meeg\>. It is difficult to 
avoid oversights of this kind : a useful pre¬ 
caution would have been, 1> fore passing the 
proofs of the glossary, to go through Heyne’s 
glossary or Grein’s Sprachachatz word by 
word, so as to make sure that nothing had 
been forgotten. The glossary ought to have 
included the words in the Finnesburh frag¬ 
ment given in the appendix. In the 
arrangement of the glossary strict alpha¬ 
betical order has been observed, except that 
the prefix-verbs are placed under the simple 
verbs. Although Mr. Wyatt expresses some 
misgivings about this, it appears to be the 
most useful method. There is a curious 
innovation in marking as long the vowels in 
the non-West-Saxon forms toeelm and merctlt. 
If the unetymological lengthenings (which 
are not universally acknowledged) are to be 
marked in these words, the same rule ought 
in consistency to be applied to vndtmt and 
some other instances of the same kind. It 
would, perhaps, be well to use the circum¬ 
flex for compensatory and other secondary 
lengthenings, while retaining the macron as 
the mark of original long quantity. 

Henry Bradley. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

A Dictionary of Medicine. By Various 
Writers. Edited by Richard Quoin, Bart., 
M.D. New Edition, revised throughout and 
enlarged. In 2 vole. (Longmans.) The first 
edition of this well-known work owed its great 
suooess to the reputation of its editor and con¬ 
tributors, and to the intrinsic merit of present¬ 
ing, in convenient form, a clear, concise, and 
methodical statement of what was most impor¬ 
tant to be known and done in medicine. 
After a careful comparison of this new edition 
with our familiar friend of 1882, we are able to 
say decidedly that the new is even better than 
the old. The original suooess has put editors 
and contributors on their metal: the veterans 
in a few cases have bad the satisfaction of being 
able to present their first articles unchanged; 
but, as a rule, they or their successors have 
diligently revised and brought them up to date; 
the recruits, all of established quality, have 
proved themselves worthy of their company; 
Sir Richard Quain has promoted to be sub¬ 
editors under him two of the most capable and 
laborious of our younger physicians ; and the 
result of their combined efforts has been a 
first-rate text-book of modem medicine, sober 
and practical without condescension, learned 
without pedantry. We had prepared a list of 
the more important of the new or revised 
articles, but it is far too long: suffice it to say 
that the work bears everywhere marks of con¬ 
scientious industry and anxiety to be on a level 
with the best knowledge. Tne earlier edition 
was said to suffer from the considerable in¬ 
terval that divided the composition of some of 
the articles from their publication, especially in 
respect of microsoopic&l pathology. That can¬ 
not be said of the new, whioh, so far as a book 
can be, is abreast with that restless science. 
To give only one instance of very many; in 
the first edition micro-organisms were dis¬ 
missed in a very few pages, here they oooupy 
no less than fifty. Both editions fail to draw 
the line between dictionary and encyclopaedia; 
but that is a venial failure, and perhaps the 
line does not exist. We know that the first 
edition had a popular as well as a professional 
suooess, and circulated widely among a curious 
or anxious laity. For good or for evil, patients, 
and especially their friends, will read up cases; 
and if they must do so, it is far better for them 
to read a sound honest work like this than the 
advertising tracts and manuals of quacks and 
sharks. We can assure all such painful 
inquirers that this titled more sumptuous Quain, 
no lees than the old almost dingy oracle, is 
accessible, trustworthy, and responsive to in¬ 
telligent questionings; for the rest, so muoh 
or so little as they do not understand— credant 
quia non intelligunt. 

A Pocket-Flora of Edinburgh and the Sur¬ 
rounding Diatrict. By 0. O. Bonntag. (Williams 
& Norgate.) The neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
(“from thirty to forty miles in diameter”) 
oontains an unusually large and varied flora, 
and Mr. Bonn tag deserves the thanks of all 
lovers of flowers for his careful review of 
what it has to offer. He has, of course, used 
the localities given in the catalogue of the late 
Professor Balfour, but has also made his own 
collection; and it is not likely that muoh has 
escaped the eyes of two careful searchers. The 
woody ravine of Hawthomden may, however, be 
added to the list of stations for Cardamine impa¬ 
tient. Mr. Bonn tag gives a scientific description of 
each plant named, an artificial key to them, and a 
glossary of terms; and these features make bis 
book much more helpful than local floras are 
wont to be, while in size it remains small and 
handy. His characterisations, dear and 
precise, throw a great deal of fight on some 
critical genera, as Salix and Hieracium. But 
Fici'o eativa and V. angustifolia need to be 
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better distinguished by pointing out that the be found both in a wild state and in a semi- lying on itsnorthern wd western borders, have 
latter plant has not the remarkably retuse and domesticated condition among the native Austra- atio been *» of 
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. . ... _ Sumpa Khanpo, the greatest historian of Tibet. 
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tainly we have never met with the male; but a ber of Natural Science (Macmillans). Mr. much to the value of the Journal of the Bojal 
writer in Hardwiok’s Science Gossip (1880) Q. H. Carpenter, in opposition to the views of Asiatic Society. The Journal of our own Society 
claimed to have found it in Britain. A few Mr. A. B. Wallace—of a Palaearctio and a has contained a number of interesting articles, by 
foreign plants, as Laburnum, Pisum, Bobinia, Nearctio region—argues in favour of a theory Dr. Waddell, dealing with Tibet. One fasciculus 
Zea Mays, are included in the flora to the whioh has obtained some support in America: of the * Pag-sam Thi Sin,’ edited by Babu Sarat 
extension of its usefulness, but no Characeae are that the Canadian sub-region should alone be Chandra Das. and one of the AvadanaEalpaJata, 
given. There are some errors of printing in called “Boreal,” but that south of it there edited by that gentlemen andPanditHariMohana 
botanical names; and it will be well in another extends an independent region, which it is VMy*btashana, have appeared in the Bibliotheca 
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for doing otherwise: thus we should have of mammals and of birds, than the Borean. Wo 


Triodia decumbens, but Lythrum Salicaria. The are glad to find so much attention being devoted 
term “dimorphous,” applied to the primrose, just now to this interesting subject. 

needs a little more explanation than it gets. But _ 

after making these suggestions, we feel it a ; —~—“ 

duty to repeat that the book is most lucid and PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

useful. It may give to all young botanists, 

even away from Edinburgh, a very pleasant Wb hear that the Societe Bamond, which 
and instructive summer. has its headquarters at BagnSres de Bigorre, is 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


proportion of distinctively American types, both REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

of mammals and of birds, than the Borean. Wo „ . 

are glad to find so much attention being devoted British School at Athens. -{Annual Meeting, 
just now to this interesting subject. Wednesday, July 12.) 

_ Ths Bight Hon. James Bryce in the chair.—The 

- hon. secretary (Mr. George A. Macmillan) read the 

Dcir/irnav xrn> rca report of the managing committee for 1893-94, of 

PHILOLOGY NOTES. w fioh the following is a summary :-Though the 

WB hear that the Societe Bamond, which nn ™b“ of students was rather below the averse, 
has its headquarters at Bagndres de Bigorre, is “ d *be one piece of excavation undertaken (on the 
about to mibli.h the text, of the B«nne Paet.oral of A 1 * 6 .) ™ hardly SO fruitful as had_ been 


interest for English readers, 0 f Mr. A. G. Bather, Mr. E. F. Benson, Mr. J. L. 


The president and council of the Boyal in that the heroine marries King Henry of Myres. Mr. V. W. Yorke, Mr. D. G. Hoi 

Cl_■ 1_»_1L. T_1- TS_1_3 FT.L I_■ _J • il. _ ,_J • .. n_ i. 1,1 _. T._, _ 


Society have awarded the Joule studentship 
for the first time to Mr. J. D. Chorlton, of 
Owens College. This studentship was founded 
for the purpose of enabling students to carry 
out certain researches on lines laid down by 
Joule, more especially with the view of 
determining the constants of some of the 
instruments employed by him, whioh his repre¬ 
sentatives can place at the student’s disposal. 


England. The text used is that preserved in 
the municipal library at Bayonne, with the 

_ *_A*__J_J 1_TB_1.’ L 


Myres, Mr. V. W. Yorke, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, 
Mr. E. B. Bevan, Mr. Gilbert Davies, and Mr. 
Arkwright, the report said that the site of Abae, 


This studentship was founded necessary corrections introduced by an English in Phocis, was chosen for excavation after very 
>f enabling students to carry Bascophile, who copied it in 1892. It will be careful consideration. It was famous for its oracle; 
rohes on Tines laid down by accompanied by a French translation, made by ***£ reference was male, not only by Fausanias, 

• it •.< >v • « . . « .«* hut hv Huwtdnfiia nnn Nsmn/wlna rn tha nvnnln 


translation exists, waiting for a publisher. yeTJ we »ther, the excavators succeeded 

ar the Society Ramona issued a very only in laying bare the plan of the temenos, 
ing and complete acoount of the with a temple, a tournSs, and a stos. The whole 
i Pastorals, by the Bev. Wentworth place must have been sacked; for of sculpture 

only a few late fragments were discovered, and a 

lustration of the increasing study of 

language and literature, we quote the Mtl8tio product ot ^ nch im^rfanoe. On the 
8 fr 2.“ t e annua * address delivered by adjoining site of Hyampolis some inscriptions 
lies Elliott, as president of the Asiatic were found, but nothing else of consequence. Mr. 
of Bengal: Benson had made an enoouraging report on the 

labours of Father Desgodin, 8.J., claim prospects of archaeological discovery at Alexandria, 


Tile Physical Society—whioh has met in ^ J e * T 4110 Societe Bamond issued a very 


the Boyal College of Scienoe since its founds- interesting mid 
tion in 1874—will in the future hold its meet- SSt® 4111 Pastorals 
ings in the rooms of the Chemical Society, Webster. 
Burlington House. In illustration < 

Messrs. L. Beeve & Co. announce the pub- Tibetap language i 
lication of a work on “Foreign Finches in following fromthe 
Captivity,” by Dr. Arthur G. Butler, consisting “b 1 Charles Elliott, 
of between 300 and 400 pages, with 60 plates, Society of Bengal: 
drawn by Mr. F. W. Frohawk, and coloured “ The labours of 
by hand. The mode of issue will be in ten particular notice, 
parts, appearing at intervals of about six weeks; Tibetan-Latin-Freni 

and the edition is limited to 300 copies. f „ ° w P nest 

border fifty years ag 

The Pengelly Memorial Fund now amounts to whom he first app 
to about £1360; and the committee have to assist him, Fatnc 


interesting and complete acoount of the 
Souletin Pastorals, by the Bev. Wentworth 
Webster. 

In illustration of the increasing study of 
Tibetan language and literature, we quote the 
following from the annual address delivered by 


The labours of Father Desgodin, 8.J., claim prospe teof archseiogioal discovery at Alexandria, 
icular notice. He has just completed his but lor this purpose there were not anything like 


Tibetan- Latin-French Dictionary, a work begun adequate funds. There waa, however, an active 
by a fellow priest of his on the Ohina-TIbet archaeological society in Alexandria itself, which 
border fifty years ago. The French Government, had sire adv done no small amount of work with 
to whom he first applied for help, having declined very limited resources. Arrangements had happily 
to assist him, Father Desgodin has arranged to been made to prolong the services of the director, 


proposed addition to the Natural History 
Museum at Torquay, of which Mr. Pengelly 
was the founder. 


THE J uly number of the Geographical Journal tire * Tangyur collection, consisting of 225 block- 
(Edward Stanford) contains the second of Mr. print volumes, to enable him to embody all 
W. L. Sdater’s articles on “ The Geography of the philosophical and technical terms contained in 
Mammals.” It deals with the Australian it in the Dictionary. The Bengal Secretariat 
region, and is illustrated with a large map, in Pr0 « has prepared three founts of Tibetan types, 
which the five sub-regions are clearly marked, comJstmg of 220 letters (both simple and 

as laid down by Mr. I. B. Wallace. In one 

point, however, Mr. Bolster differs from Mr. ffiTjr^den”’ 

Wallace, by transferring the island of Celebes “ Babu Sarat Chandra Das has published 
to the Oriental region, on the evidence displayed several interesting papers on Buddhism and the 
by its mammalia. With regard to New Bon religion of Tibetinthe Journal of the Budd- 
Zealand and its adjoining islands, he follows hist Text Society of India. Among his translations 
Mr. Wallace (as opposed to Prof. Huxley and from Tibetan, the 4 Lamdon,’ which is a Tibetan 


pilation of which Babu Sarat Chandra Das has But by the efforts of Mr. Bgerton, the British 
fannrlor^ J be en employed, is approaching completion. Minister at Athens, and others, the committee had 
ns me iuuuuei. Arrangements have been made for buying the en- been able to re-appoint Mr. Gardner for one year 

The July number of the Oeographical Journal tire ‘ Tangyur ’ collection, consisting of 225 block- only at a e alary of £500. A special fund was 

print vol ume s, to enable him to embody all being privately raised to meet the additional 
the philosophical and technical terms contained in expenditure, and most opportunely a grant of £200 
it in the Dictionary. The Bengal Secretariat had been made to the School by Lord Rosebery 
Press has prepared three founts of Tibetan types, from the Royal Bounty Fund. This gift was 
each consisting of 220 letters (both simple and due to an appeal addressed to her Majesty’s 
compound), for printing the Dictionary, a Com- Government a year ago, urging the claims 

pendious Tibetan Grammar, and a work on of the School to support from the public funds. ( 

Tibetan Correspondence. The relations of the School with the other foreign 


Prof. Newton) in refusing to give it the status version of the Sanskrit work called ‘ Bodipatha 
of an independent region; while, at the same Pradipa,’ by the celebrated Indian Pandit, 
time, he criticises the theory recently put Dipamkara Sri Juana, deserves special notice. It 
forward by Mr. H. O. Forbes, of the former 2 >n ‘5“ s brle * 7 et °*. ^ he J tat V f 

go, he says . a.d. It also clears up some obscure points of 

“ The question of the origin of the dingo has not Indian chronology, particularly tho dates of the 
yet been settled. Although fossil remains of the reigns of King Mahi Pala and his son, Naya Pala. 
animal have been found in the recent Tertiary These have hitherto been fixed, approximately 

dATtAB^ffl it ia /iifflmil t t/l DOW wfiathaw tha /iin ran M— » -1-- 11 cs _ I— _A A £ A_ 


Dipamkara Sri Juana, deserves special notice. 


An types, from the Boyal Bounty Fund. This sift was 
[tuple and due to an appeal addressed to her Majesty’s 
r, a Com- Government a year ago, urging the claims 
work on of the School to support from the public funds.. 
The relations of the School with the other foreign* 
published Schools in Athens and with the Greek archaeological 
i and the authorities had, as usual, been most friendly. 
;he Budd- Every facility was given by M. Kawadias and his 
anslations colleagues for carrying on the work at Abae; and 
i Tibetan special mention was due to the courtesy of M. 
Bodipatha Homolle, in allowing the director of the School to 
Pandit, examine at leisure the remarkable discoveries made 
otice. It by the French School at Delphi. The director and 


contains brief yet full accounts of the state of students had also had the advantage of following in 
Buddhism and its cult, as understood in MAgadha detail the excavations still being carried on with so 
and Bengal during the tenth and eleventh centuries much success by Dr. Diirpfeld on various sites in 
a.d. It also dears up some obscure points of Athens. As already mentioned, the list of donations 
Indian chronology, particularly tho dates of the to the School had been considerably above the aver- 
reigns of King Mahi Pala and his son, Naya Pala. age of former years. Mr. Egerton had contributed 
These have hitherto been fixed, approximately £20, and had promised £20 more. Through his in- 
onlv. from inscrintions. Some inmortant facts fiueuce, £25 had been reoeived from the Earl of 


deposits, it is difficult to say whether the dingo 
was introduced into Australia by the aborigines, or 


question of the origin of the dingo has not Indian chronology, particularly tho dates of 
settled. Although fossil remains of the reigns of King Mahi Pala and ni* son, Naya I 


only, from inscriptions. Some important facts fluence, £25 L.vl been reoeived from the Earl of 
regarding the rise and progress of tho Mahayana Durham and £20 from the Dowager Lady Howard 


is indigenous. At the present time, it appears to | School of Buddhism, in Nn»hn,;. an d the countries 1 de Walden. From a document prepared by Mr 
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Egerton, it appears that the French School en¬ 
joys an income of more than £3,000, and the 
German School an income of £2,000. Both these 
Schools are endowed by their respective Govern¬ 
ments ; bnt even the American School, which was 
of much later foundation, and depended upon the 
volnntary contributions of various colleges, could 
command an income of about £1,400 a year. 
These facts formed in themselves an irresistible 
argument for enlarging the precarious lnoome of 
£450, upon which the British School now depended. 
In the autumn of 1893 the Hellenic Society re¬ 
newed their annual grant of £100 for another 
period of three years. The report concluded with 
an earnest appeal for further funds to enable the 
School to carry on its work in a manner worthy of 
the name it bore.’ ’ Among the subsequent speakers 
were Mr. Bryce, the Rev- J. E. O. Welldon, Mr. 
H. H Asquith, Dr. O. Waldstein, Mr. D. B. Monro, 
and Mr. Hamilton Lang. 


FINE ART. 

TWO BOOKS ON BOS8BTTI. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti: and the Pre-Raphaelite 

Movement. By Esther Wood. (Sampson 

Low.) 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By F. G. Stephens. 

“Portfolio" Monograph. (8eeley.) 

These two studies on Rossetti are welcome, 
it for no other reason than because their 
appearance indicates the growth of public 
interest in the work in two arts of the re 
markable man who died twelve years ago. 
To that small company of friends who stood 
by his grave at Birchington in February, 
1882, it must be difficult to realise that so 
long a period has elapsed. Most of them, 
if not all, are still alive. Is there one 
whose prognostication, as to how Rossetti 
would stand a decade after his death, has 
been verified exactly ? I recollect the dis 
cussion on that occasion. Some thought 
that Rossetti’s reputation as a poet was 
of a more temporary nature as a painter; 
a few held the contrary opinion. There was 
one who was convinced that within ten 
years the author of “ The House of Life ” 
would be known to a few hundred rather 
than to a few thousand persons; and 
there was another who maintained that, 
whether Rossetti’s fame as poet grew or 
waned, his fame as a painter would steadily 
fall away. “ Ten years will suffice to see 
him dethroned from his leadership; twenty 
to see his pictures sought only by en¬ 
thusiasts; and fifty years hence they will 
have little interest, save as illustrations to 
his poems.” 

Neither they who held these exaggerated 
and contradictory opinions, nor they who 
frankly confessed absolute uncertainty, 
foresaw the steadfastness of Rossetti’s repu¬ 
tation. But even now it would be difficult 
to prove that there has been any wide and 
deep recognition of his work as a painter. 
There must be hundreds of visitors to the 
Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool, or to the 
National Gallery, who take pleasure in 
“ Dante’s Dream,” or in “ Eece Ancilla 
Domini ”: but a surer test is the fre 
quency of reproductions from drawings and 
paintings by Rossetti whioh are to be seen 
in the art-magazines and in art-shops; and 
in the publication of books so handsome and 
elaborately illustrated as the two before us, 
It is surprising, however, to find how much 
ignorance still prevails. Presumably there 
gre not many who are sq wide of the mark 


as the journalist who, the other day, alluded 
to Rossetti as “ the able disciple of Sir E. 
Burne-Jones ”; but there is a goodly num¬ 
ber of those who regard him either as an 
isolated and eccentric man of genius, as 
unclassable, almost as incomprehensible, as 
William Blake; or, on the other hand, who 
look upon him as simply a not very impor¬ 
tant member of an insignificant group. 

We are still too near the man to estimate 
aright his influence, direct or indirect. But 
slowly the conviction is growing that his 
was one of the most potent creative minds 
which have influenced the Victorian era. 
It is easy to understand how the charm and 
beauty of Tennyson may appeal far less to 
the readers of 1994 than to those of to-day: 
or how the major part of the work of 
Browning may by that time have lost its 
savour. It may, of course, be otherwise; 
yet the possibility is one that must occur to 
many admirers of the two poets. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to oonceive of “ The 
House of Life” being forgotten, or so 
neglected as to amount to being forgotten. 
It will never be popular, as, for example, 
the Idylls of the King is popular. Rossetti 
will ever be a poet’s poet—the Keats of the 
Victorian epoch. It is possible that “ The 
King’s Tragedy ” and other noble ballads 
may lose put at least of the attraction they 
have for us; but “ The House of Life ” is 
based on something far stronger than any 
literary vogue or temporary taste. Love 
has its high priests, whom Time cannot 
dethrone. We still thrill to Catullus’ 
“Lesblaffla, 

Hla Leebla, quam Oatullus unam 
Plus quam se atqne suoa amavit omnee ! ” 

to Heine’s “ Und als ich so lange, so lange 
gesaumt ”; to the rarefied passion of the 
“ Sonnets from the Portuguese ”; to that 
last sonnet of Keats’ hopeless love. Per¬ 
haps more than any of these poets 
Rossetti will always appeal, in one par¬ 
ticular way. He is one of the few 
who have wrought an equal music from 
body and soul, who in emphasising the one 
have denied nothing to the other. Above all, 
he has expressed supremely the sentiment 
of passion in loss. He is brother to all who 
out of their long weariness and pain exclaim, 
“ Ah ! dear one, I’ve been old so long ! ” 

In verbal music Rossetti touched a deeper 
note than any writer of his age. Since 
Milton there has been no such volume of 
sound. The noblest blank verse, the finest 
passages in “ The Cenci ” or “ Hyperion,” 
in Landor or Wordsworth, do not evoke 
so sonorous a note as certain of the 
“ House of Life ” sonnets. It may bo 
that his supreme distinction lies, as Mr. 
Walter Pater has said, in “the adding 
to poetry of fresh poetic material, of a new 
order of phenomena, in the creation of a 
new ideal” ; but it must not be forgotten 
that he has taught us a profound and 
haunting music which no other Victorian 
poet has rivalled. 

When we come to consider what Rossetti 
accomplished in art, we are met at once by 
a difficulty unusual in the estimating of a 
painter’s work. Everything from his brush 
or pencil is so permeated by his poetic 
imagination that it is difficult to deny the 
aptness of that criticism which would make 


his painting secondary to his poetry, if on 
no other ground than that it is essentially 
illustrative. It is easy to point to the poem 
and the picture of “ The Blessed Damozel,” 
and to emphasise the incontestable superi¬ 
ority of the poem; but the instance is not 
a fair one. We must also bear in mind 
“ Sibylla Palmifera ” : still more, perhaps, 
“Astarte Syriaca,” “Venus Verticordia,” 
“ Mnemosyne.” These stand alone; and it 
is a mere accident that they complement, or 
are themselves complemented by, certain 
sonnets of great beauty. Still, we are faced 
with the fact that, in hardly any instance 
where Rossetti found expression in two arts 
for the same emotional idea has he equalled 
with the brush what he achieved with the 
in. If ever a man delivered himself of 


message in one short poem, it is in 
the sonnet, “ Sibylla Palmifera.” How 
much of Rossetti is there, comparatively, in 
the painting of the same name ? Beautiful 
as are “ Proserpina ” and “ Astarte Syriaca,” 
there must be many who love Rossetti’s 
work in both arts who could not hesi¬ 
tate as to whether, in each instance, 
he has best expressed himself in verse or 

S aint. Even paintings so distinctively 

ecorative as “The Sea Spell,” “Fiam- 
metta,” and “The Day Dream,” seem to 
illustrate the sonnets better than the sonnets 
illustrate them. The painting can give 

“ Her lute hangs shadowed in the apple tree, 

While flashing Angers weave the sweet strung 
spell 

Between its chords ; ” 

but it cannot give also that exquisite com¬ 
pletion, 

“ And as the wild notes swell, 
The sea-bird tor those branches leaves the sea.” 

The picture can suggest— 

“ But to what sound her listening ear stoops she?” 

but in the poem there s a more profound 
appeal— 

“ What netherworld gulf-whispers doth she hear, 
In answering echoes from what planisphere, 
Along the wind, along the estuary ? ” 

Even in so dramatic a subject as “ Found,” 
there is nothing that is not conveyed in the 
sonnet written for the picture. Nay, is 
there anything in the painting to surpass 
the exquisiteness of the verbal delineation: 
how, as the 

“ lamps across the bridge turn pale 
In London’s smokeless resurrection-light, 
Dark breaks to dawn.’’ 

It is only now and again that Rossetti ex¬ 
pressed in a picture or a design what he 
could not have as well expressed in verse: 
as in the drawing of “ Mary Magdalene at 
the Door of Simon the Pharisee,” or in 
“How They Met Themselves”—or again, 
though in a less degree, in “Hesterna 
Rosa ” or “ The Sphinx.” 

In painting, this was Rossetti’s triumph, 
to have given to the world a new type, or 
rather the several variations of a new type, 
and to have raised the impersonation of 
abstractions to a height which surpassed 
everything since Diirer’s “ Melancholia.” 
Of course, the type of face, which is 
broadly called Rossettian, existed in this 
country before Rossetti was born, and a this 
day may be seen so frequently as to justify 
one in saying that it is native. Strangely, 
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it is mainly, though of course not exclu¬ 
sively, metropolitan: mid again, strangely, 
it is to be discerned far oftener in central 
or eastern London than in the West End. 
Again, Lionardo in “ MonnaLisa,” Albrecht 
Diirer in “Melancholia,” many minds in 
divers ways, have embodied in a human 
figure what would otherwise be incommuni¬ 
cable by pictorial art; but in “Astarte 
Syriaca,” “ Mnemosyne,” “ Proserpina,” 
“Pandora,” “Silence,” Rossetti achieved 
what no man before him has done with like 
intensity and completeness. 

Of the two volumes before us, one of 
which deals wholly, and the other largely, 
with Rossetti as a painter, that of Mr. F. Or. 
Stephens is the more thorough, while that 
of Mrs. Wood is of more interest to the 
general reader. While both are valuable, 
neither can be called indispensable. All of 
actual importance that is said or chronicled 
in either has been said or chronicled already. 

Both writers arecommendably accurate in 
all essential details. Naturally, in the case 
of so inconsequent and variable a men as 
Rossetti, there are dates and designations 
recorded by Mr. Stephens which are open 
to question; but only a few persons exist 
to whom literal exactitude in this respect 
can be important. But we must take leave 
to doubt Mr. Stephens’s conjecture that 
the beautiful poem called “ The Portrait ” 
was inspired by Miss Alice Wilding, a 
model for many of Rossetti’s paintings 
between 1864 and 1874. 

Mr. Stephens is able to reveal one or two 
episodes of Rossetti’s early life which are 
interesting. Here and there, too, he has 
introduced a few lines or passages which 
the dose student of Rossetti will do well to 
note. For the rest, there is little in his 
monograph which is not to be found in the 
condse and admirably ordered art-record 
which we owe to the consdentious pen and 
industry of Mr. W. M. Rossetti. 

To be frank, the chief value of both 
books is in their wealth of illustration. The 
owner of them may fairly daim to possess 
a representative collection of Rossetti’s 
paintings and drawings in excellent repro¬ 
ductions. We have his first complete design, 
“Genevieve,” and one of his earliest pictures, 
“ Ecce Andlla Domini ”; his mature powers 
are indicated by designs such as “ How They 
Met Themselves ” and “ The Sphinx,” 
“Lancelot in the Chamber of Guenevere” 
and “ Dr. Johnson at the Mitre ”; or in 
compositions such as “ Venus Verticordia,” 
“ Proserpina,” “ Aurea Catena,” and “ Our 
Lady of Pity." 

There is so much that is readable in Mrs. 
Wood’s book that it may seem ungracious 
not to speak more highly in its favour. If 
it tells nothing that is new to those already 
familiar with the subjeot, it is at least the 
most comprehensive account of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement that has yet been put 
together. It is a mosaic of other people’s 
opinions, skilfully made by one who is sym¬ 
pathetic as well as judidous. Mr. Hall 
Caine, Mr. Joseph Knight, Mr. Myers, and 
others, have been largely drawn upon ; but 
neither they nor any other concerned will 
grudge Mrs. Wood her industrious appro¬ 
priation of material, partly because that 
material is now for the most part common 


property, but mainly because she has made 
such good use of it. There are many 
passages which show that she can think for 
herself, and Borne of these are both signifi¬ 
cant and admirably expressed. 

Both books should, therefore, be wel¬ 
comed. In particular, Mrs. Wood's will 
certainly help many people, not only to a 
better understanding of the life-work of 
the poet and painter, but also of that 
vast intellectual movement, of which Pre- 
Raphaelitism was only an eddy, which owed 
its stimulus to the French Revolution, and 
is still sweeping us onward, though to new 
seas and alien snores. 

William Sharp. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. Turner & Co. opened on Wednesday 
last at 104, New Bond-street an exhibition of 
fine-art porcelain. 

An exhibition of the works of students in 
the South Kensington Schools of Art has just 
been opened in the Museum. 

Mr. Wallis, the director of the Nottingham 
Art Gallery, is now arranging an autumn 
exhibition in the Castle Museum Galleries of a 
collection of th» works of the different schools 
of painters wu.< hare made Cornwall their 
place of work. This will be the first time, we 
believe, that a representative collection of these 
sohools has been exhibited. 

We quote the following, with regard to the 
coin-oolieotion, from the annual report of the 
curators of the Bodleian Library : 

“ A very important gift was received from Mr. 
E. L. Hussey, who presented all those of his gold 
and silver British coins of which the Bodleian di i 
not already possess good specimens. These were 
95 in number, ranging from William I. to Victoria. 
He also gave a gold coin of Philip V. of Spain, a 
gold coin of John V. of Portugal, and 5 English 
silver tokens, together with all his English brass or 
copper tokens not already represented in the 
Boeleian. A collection of 37 assignats of the 
French Revolution were pretented by the Misses 
Swann. 

“ 23 Gaulish vE. and a few others were bought 
at auction for £1 4i., and 62 Anglo-Saxon stycas 
for £2 8a. The guinea of 1785 and the two-pound 
piece of 1823 were purchased privately. And the 
Mint supplied at cost price the imperial and 
colonial coins struck by it in 1891 and 1892. 

“ Mr. Oman brought almost to completion his 
catalogue of the Anglo-Saxoncoins. The Librarian 
arranged provisionally for consultation all the un- 
arranged English coins from William I. to Philip 
and Mary, 702 in number, dividing them.under 
each reign, so far as was practicable, by towns and 
moneyers as well as by value. With the help of 
Mr. Hutt, he sorted 252 coins of Elizabeth to 
Charles I., for arrangement in 1894. And under 
his direction Mr. Hutt arranged by date and value 
1133 unarranged coins from the Commonwealth to 
George III.” 

Major Temple has reprinted from the 
Indian Antiquary (London: Luzac) his illus¬ 
trated paper, entitled “Notes on Antiquities 
in Ramannadesa,” of which some mention has 
already been made in The Academy. It may 
be as well to explain that Ramannadesa (= 
the country of Rama) is the ancient name for 
the coast of Burma which was occupied by the 
Talaings; and that Major Temple is here deal¬ 
ing primarily with nly a small portion of it, 
namely, the river caves in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Maulmain. These caves teem 
with Buddhistic sculptures of various dates, 
which are copiously illustrated here in no less 
than fifteen photographic plates. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the inscriptions are few in number, 
and apparently of no great antiquity or 


historical importance. Not only is this paper 
of Major Temple’s the most elaborate study of 
Burmese archaeology with which we are 
acquainted, but he lias made it still more 
valuable by the discussion of incidental matters 
—such as the history of the glazed ware known 
as Martaban or Pegu jars; and the prevalence 
of Northern Buddhism in its Tantrik forms as 
far south as Thaton. Major Temple even goes 
so far as to hint that Burma may possibly have 
received its religion, not from Ceylon, but from 
Bengal. 

Mr. John Murray has iu the press a Hand¬ 
book of Ancient Roman Marbles, compiled by 
the Rev. H. W. Pullen, whom some will 
perhaps recognise as the author of The Fight 
at Dame Europa's School—a book in its time 
nearly as famous as The Battle of Dorking. It 
will consist of a history and description of all 
ancient columns and surface marbles still 
existing in Rome, with a list of the buildings 
iu which they are found. Mr. Pullen, we may 
add, has recently revised the Handbooks for 
Northern, Central, and Southern Italy, and 
also for Rome. 

An Atlas of Ancient Egypt. Special Publica¬ 
tion of the Egypt Exploration Fund. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) We hope this handy and very 
complete little valume will have a large sale, 
particularly among schoolmasters and clergy¬ 
men. It will serve to dispel many of the 
false notions about Egypt, both modern and 
ancient, some of which have had disastrous 
practical consequences. The maps are numer¬ 
ous and unreservedly excellent. They include 
maps of ancient and modern Egypt and the 
Soudan, as well as one to illustrate M. Neville's 
discoveries in the land of Goshen. What gives 
especial value to the Atlas is the letterpress 
which accompanies it. This has been written 
by one of the best and most accurate of Eoglish 
Egyptologists, and contains in a small space all 
that is most necessary to know about the 
geography and history of Ancient Egypt. A 
summary is added of “Mr. NaviUe’s geo¬ 
graphical discoveries relating to the sojourn 
of the Israelites in Egypt and to the route of 
the Exodus.” There is, further, a list of 
Egyptian place-names mentioned in the 
Bible, as well as an acoount of the chief 
authorities on Egyptian geography and history. 
The names of the nomes are given in hiero¬ 
glyphics, and the indices at the end of the 
volume leave nothing to be desired. The Egypt 
Eploration Fund is to be congratulated on the 
successful completion of a very useful piece of 
work. 

THE STAGE* 

STAGE NOTES. 

The theatrical season—so barren of interest 
as regards new pieces—is at an end, and we 
have almost nothing to congratulate ourselves 
upon except the continued excellence of certain 
performers. “ Sarah ” remains great, though 
the latest pieoes she has “ created ” have been 
not quite worthy of her—inferior not alone to 
the masterpieces of old tragedy or modern 
comedy in which her fame was acquired, but 
likewise, in some respects at least, to “La 
Tosea,” which is said, with all its horrors, to 
be the piece of her predilection. Since the star 
of Eleonora Duse has for the time being set, 
the star of Rejane' has been in the ascendant; 
and, in regard to this skilled artist and so 
engaging personality, it must be said that 
“Madame Sans GAne” has possessed the ad¬ 
vantage of summarising the whole of her talent. 
M. Sardou, though far from being an original 
thinker or an exquisite writer, is the most 
dexterous of all possible measurers of the 
ability Of an actor or actress; and just as he 
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fitted Sarah Bernhardt with “ La Tosca,” bo he 
fitted Mme. Re jane with “Madame Sans Gene.” 
And Rejane, in London ae in Paris, with her 
freedom and her style, her momentary distinc¬ 
tion, her momentary abandonment, has had her 
unquestioned triumph. In London, though 
Mr. Irving has appeared in no new part, he 
has not, we are glad to say, rested satisfied 
with the revival of “ Faust.” Several per¬ 
formances of “ Beoket ” and one of “ The Mer¬ 
chant of Venice ” have reminded the playgoer 
not only of Mr. Irving’s versatility, but of his 
singular and undisputed mastery of his parti¬ 
cular art. We have heard actors who wonld 
fain be his rivals, and jealous little actresses 
whom it has not been convenient to him to 
engage, say of him—as if they summed up the 
whole of the situation in the word—that he is 
“ a great stage- manager.” Mr. Irving is that, 
beyond doubt; but intelligent, unprejudiced 
opinion has long declared that, whatever may 
be his “ mannerisms,” he is nothing less than a 
great actor besides. At the Hayinarket we 
have seen the marked suooess of “ A Bunch of 
Violets,” and, as Mr. Tree was justified in say¬ 
ing in his parting speech, some distinot rise in 
the dramatic abilities of Mrs. Tree. The 
Comedy has been the scene of Mr. Willard’s 
welcome return, and he has shown us the 
spontaneity of his humour, and not only re¬ 
minded us of the intenmty of his pathos. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 

Letters of Franz Liszt. Collected and edited 

by La Mara, translated by Constance Bache. 

In 2 vols. (Grevel.) 

As in the correspondence between Wagner 
and Liszt, so again here we have the writer 
quite au nature!: most of the letters were evi¬ 
dently penned on the spur of the moment, and 
without any thought of their falling into the 
hands of any other persons than those to whom 
they were addressed. Of course there are allu¬ 
sions to men and events which, in the course of 
years, have lost their point; but, reading 
between the lines, we notice many passages of 
great interest. A few of these may be selected, 
to tempt our readers to search the volumes for 
themselves. 

The earliest letter, addressed to Czerny, 
bears date Deoember 23, 1828; while the 
last, to the master’s favourite pupil, Sophie 
Mentor, was written only a few weeks before 
his death, July 31, 1886. In the first letter, 
Liszt reproaches himself for having forgotten 
“ that good master to whom I owe both my 
talent and success.” Liszt was, in the main, 
a sincere man, and yet at times his lan¬ 
guage is certainly hyperbolical. The early 
letters remind one forcibly of the marked 
changes that have taken place in musical art 
during the past half century. We read of 
Czsmy’s now forgotten concertos, which are 
“ making a stir in Paris ’’; of Fixis, Ebner and 
Kalkbrenner, and other worthies, now mere 
names. In a letter to Schumann in 1838, Liszt 
questions whether Henselt “ is anything but a 
distinguished mediocrity.” Forty years later, 
however, Henselt’s works are, for him, “the 
noblest jewels of art.” Liszt took a great 
delight in Schumann’s works, and, indeed, in 
this same letter he says :—“ To speak frankly 
and freely, it is absolutely only Chopin’s com¬ 
positions and yours that have a powerful interest 
for me.” There are several interesting refer¬ 
ences to Beethoven. In a letter written to 
W. Lenz, that enthusiastic admirer of the Bonn 
master, he proposes, not the generally adopted 
division of the oomposer’s art-work into three 
styles, but into two categories: one in which 
thought is governed by traditional form; the 


other in which thought determines form. And 
thus, as he justly observes, “we arrive in a 
direct line at those incessant problems of 
authority and liberty.” And again in a 
letter to the Intendant of the Weimar Court 
Theatre, written in 1855, he explains why he 
has not put a Beethoven Symphony into the 
programme which forms the subject of the 
letter. He is quite willing to “ respect, 
admire and study the illustrious dead, but why 
not also sometimes live with the living ? ” He 
does not wish Weimar to follow the example of 
Paris, London, Leipzig, Berlin, and a hundred 
other cities, and stop at Beethoven, “to 
whom,” as he pointedly remarks, “ while he was 
living, they much preferred Haydn and 
Mozart." These words were written nearly 
forty years ago, and yet there are musicians 
still stopping at Beethoven: nay, some stop¬ 
ping at the works of the so-called second 
period. Liszt’s admiration for Berlioz is well 
known. In addressing Wilhelm Fischer, 
Wagner’s faithful friend, he refers to 
“ Benvenuto Cellini ” as, with exception of the 
Wagner operas, “the most important, most 
original, musico-dramatic work of art which 
the last twenty years have to show.” This 
was written in 1854, at which period the 
latest Wagner opera was “ Lohengrin.” And 
having mentioned Schumann and Berlioz, let 
us quote one sentence from a Roman letter of 
1868. Liszt says:— “Neither Sohumann 
nor Berlioz could rest satisfied at seeing 
the steady advance of Wagner’s works. 
Both of them suffered from a suppressed 
enthusiasm for the ‘ music of the future.’ ” 
This we consider a very happy expression. 
Writers are apt to speak of the lack of 
appreciation of a great composer for his 
illustrious contemporaries. It seems, at any 
rate in many cases, far more sensible to ascribe 
this coolness, not to want of understanding, 
but to “suppressed enthusiasm.” 

There is no letter from Liszt to Mendelssohn; 
and we are not aware that the two ever 
corresponded with each other. In a recently 
published brochure, Liszt is quoted as 
having said that Mendelssohn always disliked 
him; but a reference to “ Mendelssohn, at 
whose recommendation you formerly published 
my pianoforte scores of the Pastoral and 
C minor Symphonies ” certainly does not 
show ill-feeling on either side. Liszt often 
speaks of his own compositions, and of the 
hostile attitude of the press. “It stands 
clearly written,” he says in a letter to Walter 
Bache, “ a hundred times over, that I cannot 
compose.” It pained, but did not discourage 
him. In the letter just quoted, and in others, 
he announces his intention to go on quietly 
writing in his own way. It surely must have 
been some malicious critioism which caused 
him to write to Louis Kohler about “ all the 
cackle of goose-quills.” If the footnote on 
page 427 of vol. i. be correct, and we have no 
reason to doubt it, there were men who con¬ 
demned him unjustly. It appears that a Liszt 
pianoforte piece was announced on a programme 
of a concert given by Boskowitz in 1860. 
The latter, however, substituted the “ Jagdlied” 
from Schumann’s “ Waldscenen,” but the 
correspondent of the Deutsche Musikzeitung 
carped “at the supposed Liszt composition.” 
One word about Schubert, whom Liszt idolised. 
To Prof. Lebert he writes of him, in his most 
exuberant style:— 

“ O ntver-resting, ever-welling genius, full of 
tenderness ! O my cherished Hero of the Heaven 
of Youth! Harmony, freshness, power, grace, 
dreamings, passion, soothings, tears, and flames 
pour forth from the depths and heights of thy 
soul, and thou makest us almost forget the great¬ 
ness of thine excellence in the fascination of thy 
spirit.” 

But his enthusiasm did not prevent him from 


( 'udging, and in that same letter he says: “Hi 
Schubert] was too immoderately productive, 
wrote inoessantly, mixing insignificant with 
inportant things, grand things with mediocr) 
work.” And there is one other passage in this 
letter that we must quote. Liszt, referring to 
his edition of Schubert’s pianoforte works, 
says:— 

“ In the Sonatas you will find some vario is 
readings, which appear to me tolerably appropriate. 
Several passages, and the whole of the conclusion of 
the 0 major Fantasia, I have re-written in modern 
pianoforte form, and I flatter myself that Schubert 
would not be displeased with it.” 

Liszt’s tamperings with classical texts oannot 
always be justified; though the above extract 
shows that it was not the vanity of a virtuoso 
which prompted him, but a strong desire to 
present the “ old masters ” in what seemed to 
him the best light. 

The translation of the letters by Miss 
Bache is excellent. Though Liszt, as a letter- 
writer, is not so formidable as Wagner, still, at 
times, he must have given the translator con¬ 
siderable trouble. There is, also, an index most 
useful for reference. The volumes contain 
several letters from Liszt to the late Walter 
Bache, brother of the translator. Bache wor¬ 
shipped his master and friend, and we find 
Liszt constantly thanking him for his devoted 
efforts to make known his compositions. Here 
is a good specimen :— 

“Truly, dear Bache, you are a wonder-working 
friend. Your persevering trouble, exertions, ex¬ 
penditure of time and money for the production of 
my bitterly - criticised compositions in London 
during the past fifteen years, are among the most 
uncommon occurrences in the annals of art.” 

These Liszt Letters are a welcome addition 
to musical literature. At some future day we 
may hope for a further instalment, for there 
must be still very many unpublished. 

J. S. Shedlook. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Last Saturday was produoed the last novelty 
of the season at Cfovent Garden, Mr. Emil 
Bach’s “The Lady of Longford,” the libretto 
of which was written by Sir Augustus Harris, 
and Mr. Frederic E. Weatherly. There are 
three things to praise in this opera: the brevity 
and directness of the book, the modern char¬ 
acter of the music, and the improvement which 
it shows over Mr. Bach’s first work of the kind. 
Short libretti are now the fashion, and if we 
praise the brevity of the one in question, it is 
because it shows a fault in the right direction; 
but the interest of the story is naturally of a 
slender kind. Then again, the music is written 
on Wagner lines, but Mr. Bach follows the 
master longo intervallo. Mr. Bach aims 
high by nature; by instinct, however, he 
can scarcely lay claim to strong dramatio gifts. 
Of course it is right to note progress in a com¬ 
poser, yet, after all, a critic must compare, and 
it must be admitted that “The Lady of Long¬ 
ford ” is the least interesting of the novelties 
this season. Mr. Co wen’s “Signa” was not 
the best, but in it there was greater interest, 
and workmanship of a far better kind. On 
Saturday evening Mme. Eames played the |>art 
of the Countess of Longford with much dignity. 
MM. Alvarez and M. E. de Reszke were excel¬ 
lent, the one as the Earl of Longford, the other 
as the Roundhead Colonel. Mr. Mancin elli 
conducted with great spirit. The authors and 
composer were oalled before the curtain. 
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WESTWARD HO! — HYPATIA — 
YEAST—ALTON LOCKE—TWO 
YEARS AGO —HERE WARD the 
WAK E-FOE MS-The HEROES- 
The WATER BABIES—MADAM 
HOW and LADY WHY-AT LAST 
-PROSE IDYLLS-PLAYS and 
PURITANS. &c.— The ROMAN and 
the TEUTON — SANITARY and 
SOCIAL LECTURES and ESSAYS - 
HISTORICAL LECTURES and 
ESSAYS-SCIENTIFIC LECTURES 
and ESSAYS - LITERARY and 
GENERAL LECTURES. 


THE HERMITS—GLAUCUS; or, The 
Wonders of the Seashore.with Coloured 
Illustrations—VILLAGE and TOWN 
and COUNTRY SERMONS-The 
WATER of LIFE and other SER¬ 
MONS—SERMONS on NATIONAL 
SUBJECTS, and The KING of the 
EARTH-SERMONS for the TIMES 
-GOOD NEWS of GOD—The 
GOSPEL of the PENTATEUCH and 
D AVID —DISCI PLINE. and other 
SERMONS -WESTMINSTER SER¬ 
MONS-ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and 
other SERMONS. 


By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


SERMONS PREACHED in LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. In 6 volomea. 


CHRISTMAS DAY, and other SER¬ 
MONS. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
PROPHETS and KINGS 
PATRIARCHS and LAWGIVERS. 
THE GOSPEL of the KINGDOM of 
HEAVEN. 

GOSPEL of ST. JOHN 


EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. 
LECTURES on the APOCALYPSE. 
FRIENDSHIP nf BOOKS. 

SOCIAL MORALITY. 
PRAYER-BOOK and LORD’S 
PRAYER. 

The DOCTRINE of SACRIFICE. 
ACTS of the APOSTLES. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 

ETERNAL HOPE. 

THE FALL of MAN. 

THE WITNESS of HISTORY to 
CHRIST. 

THE SILENCE and VOICES of GOD. i 


IN TBE DAY-* OF THY YOUTH. 
SAINTLY WORKERS. 
EPHPHATHA 
MERCY and JUDGMENT. 
SERMONS and ADDRESS8? DE¬ 
LIVERED in AMERICA. 


By various authors. 

SIB S. W. BAKER.—TRUE TALES for my GRANDSONS. 

B08B BLENNERHA89ETT and LUCY SLEEKAN.-ADVEN TUBES 
in MASHONALAND. 

EBANCES HODGSON BURNETT.—LOUISIANA ; and THAT LASS O’ 
LOWRIE’S. 

HUGH CONWAY.—LIVING or DEAD?—A FAMILY AFFAIR. 

SIB H. CUNNINGHAM.-THE CCERULEANS — THE HERIOTS — 
WHEAT and TARES. 

MABY A- DICKEN8.-A MERE CYPHER. 

SIB MOBTIMEB DURAND, K.C.I.B.—HELEN TREVERYAN. 

LANOE FALCONER.—CECILIA DE NOEL 

ARCHIBALD FORBES-BARRACKS, BIVOUACS, and BATTLES— 
SOUVENIRS of aome CONTINENTS. 

W. W. FOWLER-TALES of the BIRDS—A YEAR with the BIRDS. 

REV. J. GILMORE.—STORM WARRIORS. 

THOMAS HARDY .—THE WOODLANDERS -WEvSEX TALES. 

BRET HARTS-CRESSY—THE HERITAGE of DEDLOW MARSH—A 
FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. 

HENRY JAMBS.—A LONDON LIFE-THE ASPERN PAPERS-THE 
TRAGIC MUSE. 

ANNIE KBABY.—CASTLE DALY-YORK and a LANCASTER ROSE - 
JANETS HOME-OLDBURY—A DOUBTING HEART. 

P. KENNEDY-LEGENDARY FICTIONS of the IRISH CELTS. 

HENRY KINGSLEY .—TALES of OLD TRAVEL. 


MARGARET LEE.—FAITHFUL and UNFAITHFUL. 

AMY LEVY.-REUBEN SACHS. 

S. R. LYSAGHT.—THE MARPLOT. 

LORD LYTTON.-THE RING of AMASIS. 

M. M'OLBNNAN.—MUCKLE JOCK, and Other Stoiiee. 

LUCAS MALET.-MRS. LORIMER. 

GUSTAVE MASSON.-A FRENCH DICTIONARY. 

A. B. MITFORD.—TALES of OLD JAPAN. 

D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. - AUNT RACHEL — JOHN VALE’S 
GUARDIAN—SCHWARTZ—THE WEAKER VESSEL. 

C. MURRAY and H. HERMAN.-IIE FELL AMONG THIEVES. 
MAJOR G. PARRY.—THE STORY of DICK. 


W. C. RHOADES.—JOHN TREVENNICK. 

W. CLARK BUSSELL.—MAROONED —A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. 
FLORA A. STEEL.—MISS STUART’S LEGACY. 

MABOHBSA THEODOLI.—UNDER PRESSURE. 

TIMES SUMMARIES.—BIOGRAPHIES of EMINENT PERSONS. Ia 


1 Vole. 

riMBS ANNUAL SUMMARIES. In 2 VoU. 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD.-MISS BRETIIEKTON. „ 

MONTAGU WILLIAMS, Q O.-LEAVES of a LIFE—LATER LEAVES- 
ROUND LONDON: Down Eaat, and Up West-HOGAN, M.P.—TIM— 
THE NEW ANTIGONE. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 



rpHE 


FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 


PLEET STREET, E.C. 

Dowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 
Price List:—115, Fleet Street. London. 


rpYPE-WRITERS.—SECOND-HAND 

A MACHINES, caosl to new. FOR BALE, EXCHANGE, or 
LENT on HIRE. Machines Sold by InsUlments on Terms to suit 
purchasers. Use of Machine taught free to hirers or purchasers. 
Remingtons, Yosts. Hammonds, Caligraph. Bar-locks, Fitch, Ac., 


end). 


at lowest rates. 
Taylor, Manager, 
London (Holhorn 


CATALOGUES 

rpOREIQN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly anpplied on modem te terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, Bono Sou ark. 

■OAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

Lf TOCRI8T8* GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fullydetailcd Catalogue sent poat free on application 
__DULAU A CO., 87, 8ouo Square, London, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

W I L L IA MS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

U, HENRIETTA STBBET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

__ CA TAJ t OOIJBS post f ree, on application. 


AGF.NCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• .ml BOOKSELLERS, of 17 anil 28 West Kinl Street, New 
York, and St. BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C.. d-.ire t-.call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent faellltlea 
nreacntc.1 by their Branch Honae in London for til line, on the moat 
kVXS 1 ? 1 ' 16 }«"»«, "/Jon for their °" n STANDARD PUBL1CA- 
TDJNS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICAL8.— 
CATALOGUES sent on applioation. _ 

ORIENTAL WORKS. 

A/TESSIiS. LUZAC & CO. have a large 

. -*■ , Stock of ORIENTAL WORKS, and can supply them, if not 
in stock, quickly and at moderate prioe*. 

T UZAO & OCX'S ORIENTAL LIST. 

Nott " * n<1 New. on, and a Biographical Li.t of, aU 
new Bnblleation, on Africa and the East, I’nblUhcd Monthly 
Annual BnbaoripUon (poat freci, 3s. 

..->\ T MA cad,u, T. p<lh - *■ write.: "Messrs. Lome * Co.'s 

Oriental List.deserves the snprmrt of Orient *1 students.It 

gives, under the heading of 4 Notes and New*, d. tails about important 
Oriental works, which are both more, full ami uuu '4 careful than a*i- 
thing of the tort to be found elsewhere." 

VoLV., No. \ IT. (July. ISWi. just out. A few copies of Vols. I. 
to IT. are still to lie hod (half-bound, with full Autiior's Index, Ac ) 
at 0s. net each volume. ’ 

Lists and Catalogues 0 /Oriental WorU to be had on application. 
LUZAC A CO., Publishers to the India Office, 48, Great Russell 
_ Street (opposite the British Museum). London, W.C. 

For Advertisements of Schools, Colleges, &c., 
seepage 91. 


pENTRAL SCHOOL of FOREIGN 

VV TONGUES. . 

Directors—HOWARD BWAN and VICTOR BBTIS. 
Howard House, Arundel Street, Temple, London. 

A CLAPS for ORALFRENCH on the “Series Method” DAILY 
during AUGUST for Teachers visiting London. Fee for the Month, 
Three Guineas. 

A HOLIDAY TRAINING COURSE for TEACHERS on the 
“Series Method” will bo held SEPTEMBER S to 14. Mornings: 
Lectures and Demonstrations, 10 to 12.80 a.m. Afternoons: Personal 
Practice, Passing through the Elementary Series, Simple and Advanced 
Grammar, Study of Literature on the Method (with Attendance at 
School Classes in French, German, or other Languages). Fee, Three 
Gnineas. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLASSES (ORAL) TWICE a WEEK- 
French, German, Russian, and Greek—will commence in SEPTEM¬ 
BER. AIbo Advanced Courses on Modern French and German 
Authors, and Study of Selected Passages conducted in the Foreign 
language. Fee, Twenty-fivo Shillings per Month (Sixteen Honrs). 

CLASSES for the STUDY of LITERATURE (English and Foreign) 
and the Art of Literary Composition and Stylo, commenoo in 
OCTOBER. 

Tho following Conrse of Lectures will be given on WEDNESDAYS, 
at 7.30 p m., commencing OCTOBER 4 

By HOWARD SWAN. 

I. Mental Visualization and Literary Expression- Colloquial and 
Literary Language. Essentials and Differences. 

8 . Shakespeare s Sonnets and the Art of Foetry as therein displayed, 
a The Literary Process of 8 helley and Browning and Shakespeare 

oomparod. 

By VICTOR BfiTIS (in Frenohl. 

4. Study of Victor Hngo, with Extracts. 

5. Modorn French Short Stories (Selected). 

By JULIEN DESPRETZ (ROdacteur* la EoumUe Revu:). 
a The Modern Literary Movement in France. 

By PAUL DRABIO (Berlin University). 

7. Schiller and Goethe, with Extracts (in German). 

By WILLIAM C. WARD. 

a The I'alian Influence on Elizabethan and Jacobean Poetry. 

9. The Cambridge Platonists. 

10 . Tho Drams of the Restoration. 

II. The Queen Anno Poets. 

12. Tho Eighteenth Century Novelists. 

Tickets 4s. each. Reduction for the Course. 

A HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY COURSE will be begun on 
SEPTEMBER 17 for the connected teaching of ENGLISH HISTORY 
and GEOGRAPHY on the Imaginative ana Comparative Method, by 
A. W. ANDREWS, RA., Fell. Ilist. 80 c. 

The principle in History will be to teach the Pupils a series of clear 
mental pictures of the life of the people at each epoch, grouped around 
striking events or personalities, and compared with present times. 
Special attention will be paid to Economic History, the growth of tho 
navy and towns, and to tho literature, geography, and all that bears on 
the life of the people. Applications for the History and Geography 
Course to be made to A. W. Anoekws. B.A. 

For the other Courses apply to the Skcretart, Central School, 
Howard Hou se, A r undel St ree t, Strand, W.C. __ 

of BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL 

TECHNI CAL S CHOOL. 

The Corporation of Birmingham require the service* of a 
PRINCIPAL, to undertake tho General Control of the Day and 
Evening Teaching in the New School (now in course of ereetlon). The 
salarv has been fixed at £500 per annum, and the Principal will lie 
required to enter upon his duties on the 1 st Januarv next, and to 
devote his whole time to the appointment, under the direction of the 
Technical School Committee. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials, mnst be sent 
on or before the 1 st Septemlier next, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars can be ubtained on application being made by 
letter. 

Georgs Mkllor Seerotary Municipal Technical School. 
Paradise Street, Bir m ingham. _ 

LOWE (CHARLES) New Street, Birmingham 

OFFERS Abbotsford Scott’s Novels, splendid set in original cloth, 
£7—“Punch,” liands'me set, vol. 1 to vol. 80 , in years, £12—“Illus- 
trated London News." vol. 1 to 70, nice as new. original cloth, £8 10s., 
cost £70—Brewer’s Beauties of England and Wales, 25 vols , handsome 
set, £4 10s., cost £30— Cassell’s National Library, 100 vols., cloth gilt, 
25*.—Cassell’s Old and New London, complete in Parts, 12a—Spurgeon’s 
Sword and Trowel, 19 choice vola.new half-calf, gilt, £3, cost £12 12s.— 
Grand collection of Mezzotint Portraits, mostly ladies and group, by 
Sir J. Reynolds, about 40 plates, the lot £150—Scott’s Novels, original. 
48 vol. edition choice sjMitless set, £5, cost £20—Virtue’s Imperial 
Shakspearc, 4 vols., rich cloth gilt, 30a, cost £8—Strickland’s Queens 
of England. 8 vols., 22s.—Lingard’s England, 10 yoIb., 14a—Papworth’s 
Armorial Dictionary, 2 large vols., £} 10a—Maine's Monumental 
Brasses, 2 vols.. £2 1<R—Penny Magazine, 10 vols., 5s.—Geological 
Journal, nice lot, 1863 to JS'O, new hilf, £2 10, cost £9— Kuiaht's 
Penny Encyclopaedia, 27 largo vols, ' 20 s., cost £20—Dickens’s Bleak 
House, first 'edition, 8s.; Dombey and Son. first edition, 7s. 6*1.; 
Nicholas Nickleby, first issue, 8s. 6d.—Thackeray’s iVndennis, first 
edition, 2 vols., half-calf, 10s —" Punch,’’ 10 various vols., 12 s. 6s.— 
Charles Knight’s Land we Live In, 4 vola, 7s. 6d, cost £3 3s.— 
Miniatures, a choice collection. List on application. 

LOWE’S £5 PACKAGES Asvlums, Hospitals, 

Village Libraries, Working Men's Institutes, Public Libraries, and for 
Private Families, have given great satisfaction wherever sent. These 
Parcels consist of from 150 to Coo volumes, and are books well selected, 
and most useful for the purposes named. 

These liooks aro all very carefully selected, and aro works of a deeply 
interesting and instructive character, and are mostly in their original 
binding, in nice clean condition (cost nearly £ 20 ). No duplicates 
supplied. Books not approved of will at once be taken back and ex¬ 
changed for others. 

To ladies and gentlemen desirous of making presents of books, these 
lota are specially adapted, as they arc nice clean copies, nud well 
selected from many thousands. 

PARCELS MAY BE 1IAD FROM £1 Is. UPWARDS. 


(JlTY 


BOOKS! 


BOOKS! 

WANTED TO PURCHASE DV 


BOOKS l 


CHARLES LOWE, 

NEW STREET (EXCHANGE BUILDINGS), BIRMINGHAM. 

Libraries and Small Quantities of Old and New Books, 

Manuscripts, Periodicals, Engravings, Oil Fainting*, <tc , 

jutrehasej , full value given. 


PITY and GUILDS of LONDON 

INSTITUTE. 

President—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 

Chairman of Council— 

The Right Hon. tho EARL of 8ELBOURNE, F.R.S. 

SESSION 1894-95. 

The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION of the Central Technical 
College, will be hold on SEPTEMBER 17th-20th, and tho ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION of the Day Department of the Technical College, 
Finsbury, on SEPTEMBER 18 th. 

CITY and GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

A College for higher technical Instruction, adapted to the require¬ 
ments of persons who are preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or 
Electrical Engineers, Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teacher* 

MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT under the direction of Prof 
Henrici, F.R.8. ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT under Prof. 
Unwin. F.R.8., M.I.C.E. (Dean). PHYSICAL and ELECTRICAL 
DEPARTMENT under Prof. Ayrton, F lt.S. CHEMICAL DEPART¬ 
MENT under Prof. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.R.8. 

THE MATRICULATION EXAMINATION will be held on 
September 17th-20tb, and the NEW SESSION will commence on 
October 2nd. 

Programme and full particulars of Courses of Instruction and of the 
Entrance Scholarship on application at the College. Exhibition Road, 
S.W., or at the Head Office of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

CITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Finsbury. 

The DAY DEPARTMENT, for Students not under 14 years of age. 
embraces Courses of Instruction in Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering, and Industrial and Technioal Chemistry, under tho 
direction of Prof. S. P. Thompson, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Principal), Prof. 
John Perry, F.R.8., and Prof. It. Meldola, F.R.S. 

The Entrance Examination will be held on September 18th, and tho 
New Session will commence on Octotier 2nd. 

For further particulars of the Day Claste*, Scholarships, Ac., also of 
the Evening Classes, apply at the College. Leonard Street, City Road, 
E.C., or at tho Head Offioe of the City mid Guilds of London Institute. 

John Watjcbv. Hon. Secrotary. 

City and Guilds of London Institute. Gresham College, 

BasiDghall Street, E.C.__ 


S T - 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 

and COLLEGE. 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Scholarship and One Exhibition, respectively worth £150. £75, 
£75, £50, and £30 each, tenable for one year, will 1* competed for in 
September, 1894—viz, One Senior Open Scholarship of the value of 
£75 will bo awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient merit) in 
Phyfics and Chemistry. One Senior Open Scholarship of tho value 
of £75 will bo awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient merit) iu 
Biology and Physiology. 

Candidates for these Scholarship must 1 ms under twenty-five year* of 
age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any London medical school. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150. and on 0 Pre¬ 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value £50, will bo awarded to the best 
candidates under twenty years of ago (if of sufficient merit) in Physics, 
Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable Biology. The questions for 
the Scholarship of £150 will be of about therangp required for Honour* 
in tho London University Preliminary Scientific Examination, nnd 
those for tho Preliminary Scientific Exhibition will bo of about tho 
rango of tho pass questions in that examination. The Jenffrcson 
Exhibition (value £20) will be competed for at the same t<me. The 
subjects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any one of the 
three following languages—Greek, French, and German. 

Tho Classical subjects are those of the London University Matricu¬ 
lation Examination of J une, 1894. 

The successful candidates in all these Scholarship will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the 
Octobor succeeding the Examination. Tho Examination for these 
Scholarship will be held on September 2Gth, 1894. 

For particulars, application may be made, prsonally or by letter, to 
the Warden of the Collzoz, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

T*HE COUNCIL of the COLLEGE of 

I- PRECEPTORS are about to APPOINT a PRINCIPAL for 
their DAY TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS which they propose to open iu the conrse of next year. 

The commencing stipend will be £500 per annum. 

Candidates mus‘. be University Graduates in Honours, and great 
importance will be attached to experience in teaching in good 
Secondary Schools. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than six Testimonials, aro 
to be sent in by September 15th. 

Particulars maybe obtained on application to the Secretary, College 
of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 

UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

GRANTS the 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same ns that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
L radon. Loughborough, .Manchester, Nowcastlc-on-Tyue, Paisley, 
Truro, Ac. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, tho 
University, St. Andrews. N.B ._ 

NIVERSIT Y of DUBLIN. 

The Council will proceed to Nominate n PROFUSSOR of MUSIC 
in Michuelmns Term of the present year. The Chair is tenable for 
five years, and the Professor may be iv-e!eeted at the end of that 
period. Details as to the duties of the Chair, and other particulars, 
may be obtained from the Registrar <<t Triuity College, to whom 
candidates should send testimonials and copies of their pubu&lieu 
works before the 10th of October, 1894. 

__Joh n K. Inowam, Re g istrar. 

L ONDON SCHOOL of’MEDICINE for 

-M-A WOMEN, 30, Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C., and 
the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Exami¬ 
nations open to Women. Entrance Scholarship, value £30; Stuart 


'J'HE 


u 


_ Opel 

Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four years 
each, Ac.— Apply to Secretary at School. 


lip, value 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST. 


NOTICE.-+-THE TEMPLE BAR 

MAGAZINE for AUGUST contains, among other Article* 
of Interest, THE A D VENTURESS, chaps. 5-8—yf J VS8T- 
END PHYSICIAN—HANNAH—THE LAST FIGHT 
in ARMOUR—ENNUI and the OPIUM PIPE- 
WILLIAM COLLINS, POET—THE WORTH of a 
LASS—RECORDS of an ALL-ROUND MAN—8N0 W- 
RLANCHB-AN INTERLOPER {conclusion)-ic. 

NOW HEADY. 

MORE ABOUT GORDON. 

By ONE WHO KNEW HIM WELL. 

In 1 voL, {cap. 8vo, 3a. M. 

The HISTORY of the HONOUR 

ABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY of LONDON. In¬ 
cluding alao a brief History of the American Branch of 
the Regiment founded at Boston in 1088. By Colonel 
^ RA.IKE8, F.8. A. 2 vole., with Portraits, Coloured 
1'lustrations, and Maps, demy 8vo, 31a. 6d. each. 

THE ANCIENT VELLUM BOOK OF 
THE COMPANY. 

Bejng the BoU of Member, from 1611 to 1882. Edited, 
with Notea and Blnitratlona, by Colonel HAIEEB, F.B.A 
Demy 8vo, 21a. 

THE ROYAL CHARTER of INOORPORA 
TION GRANTED by HENRY VIII., 

alao the Boyal Warrant., 1633-1886, and the Ordera in 
Council relating to the Government of the Company. 
Edited by Colonel RATKRS, F.B.A. Demy 8vo, 7a. 8d. 


NEW NOVELSJOW READY. 

NOW BEADY. 

AN INTERLOPER. By Frances 

MABY PEABD. Author of “The Baroness,” Sea. In 
2 vole., crown 8vo. 

“A graceful and charming writer. Mi«« Peard’a touch 
remains gentle «ven when raising a corner of the veil that 
conceals the depths of the heart. Her atories have the fresh¬ 
ness and delicate colouring of the finished pastel." 

‘ 1 Miss Peard’a latest book ia alao, we think, raeofherbeat. 
The scene ia laid at Poissy, and the sketch of provincial 
France is quaint and vivid. "—Daily News. 

NOW BEADY. 

IN a CINQUE PORT: a Story 

of Winchelsea. By E. M. HEWITT. In 8 vole., 
crown 8vo. 

“From the point of view of readableness, a quality oft 
honoured in the breach, there is much to be said for this 
novel .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ * In a Cinque Port ’ strike® us as a book which has been 
written with much deliberation. The author seems to havo 
been under the influence of the ancient sea-forsaken Sussex 
city which he has chosen for the setting of his scenes. He 
deaentes lovingly snd weU, and those who know Winchelsea 
will take pleasure from the description apart altogether from 
the plot and action of the story .’^'—Daily Ohronicle. 


NOW READY. 

A TROUBLESOME PAIR By 

LESLIE KEITH, Aulhorof “ ’Liabeth,” &o. In 8 voli, 
crown 8vo. 

ft Xh® lively record of the difficulties enoountered by a 
retired Indian officer who has undertaken to watch over the 
fortunes of two young step-sisters, lovely, high-bred, but, 
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LITERATURE. 

The Memoirs of Edmund Ludloio, 1625-1672. 
Edited by C. H. Firth. (Oxford: Claren¬ 
don Press.) 

The period of the Commonwealth possesses 

S ecnliar attractions for most historians. 

Tot to mention Banke in Germany, Guizot 
in France, and our own Carlyle, it is an 
open secret that it has furnished the in¬ 
centive for Mr. Gardiner’s monumental 
work. For once in her history England, 
breaking away from her traditional con¬ 
servatism, became the battle-held of con¬ 
tending ideals, religious and political. The 
central figure of the period is Oliver Crom¬ 
well. Whatever our views, whatever our 
prejudices, it is the elucidation of his char¬ 
acter that is of primary importance. A sane 
man among fanatics, a fanatic of fanatics : 
how shall we interpret him and his time ? 
It is to this end that Mr. Firth has directed 
his studies. His discovery of the Clarke 
papers, his contributions to the Dictionary 
of National Biography, his edition of Lucy 
Hutchinson’s Memoirs, and now his edition 
of Ludlow’s Memoirs, have made Cromwell 
himself, the problems that confronted him, 
and the manner in which he tried to solve 
them, much more intelligible than hitherto 
they had been. 

Viewed from this standpoint, his edition 
of Ludlow is particularly interesting. For, 
whatever we may think of Ludlow, it is 
impossible to question his sincerity or to 
dismiss lightly the charges levelled by him 
against Cromwell. A dull, heavy man he 
was certainly, narrow and bigoted one 
might call him, capable only of one idea 
at a time, an idealist unable to admit 
the modifying force of circumstances, un¬ 
scrupulous in his adhesion to his principles, 
and inconsistent in his application of them 
—he was, nevertheless, a man that by the 
sheer honesty of his purpose commands our 
respect. 

The eldest son of Sir Henry Ludlow, of 
Maiden Bradley, Wilts, M.P. for his county 
in the Long Parliament, born one conj ectures 
in 1617, and educated at Trinity College, 
Oxford, he early displayed that incapacity 
of distinguishing, as Mr. Firth puts it, 
between shadows and realities that marked 
his conduct in later life. Convinced that 
the question at issue between King and 
Parliament was simply 

“ whether the king should govern as a god by 
his will, and the nation be governed by force 
like beasts; or whether the people should be 
governed by laws made by themselves, and live 
under a government derived from their own 
consent,” 

he thought it his duty, considering his age 


and vigorous constitution, to take up arms 
for the Parliament. Thus we may see how, 
at the very beginning of his career, his 
identification of the Parliament with the 
nation was likely to land him eventually in 
a painful dilemma. Without any special 
military training, his defence of Wardour 
Castle gained him considerable reputation 
with his own party. Still, it may be 
questioned whether, apart from a certain 
doggedness, useful, no doubt, in defending 
a position, he possessed any remarkable 
military skill. He played a small and not 
very successful part in the first Civil War; 
and after Cromwell and Ireton had broken 
the back of the Irish Bebellion, there was 
little opportunity in the capturing of out¬ 
lying castles, and in the guerilla warfare 
that ensued, to call forth any latent ability 
he may have possessed. In May 1646 he 
was returned as M.P. for Wilts. From the 
first he associated himself with the extreme 
section of the popular party, in whose 
political creed the necessity of turning 
England into a Kepublic was the first article. 
He was opposed to any compromise with 
the King. “An accommodation with the 
King,” he insisted, “ was unsafe to the 
people of England and unjust and wicked 
m the nature of it.” This being his con¬ 
viction, he had no hesitation in coercing 
Parliament to his own view of the situation. 

His thoroughgoing republicanism obtained 
for him great influence with the Levellers; 
and I am not at all sure that Mr. Firth is 
right in dismissing as improbable the sug¬ 
gestion of Ludlow’s friends that, in appoint¬ 
ing him to the command of the troops in 
Ireland, Cromwell was actuated by a desire 
to remove him out of his way. It is possible, 
as Mr. Firth suggests, that the belief that 
what was wanted m Ireland was not simply 
a soldier, but a soldier who was something 
of a statesman, may have weighed with 
Cromwell in his choice of Ludlow. But 
this belief seems to me to be quite consistent 
with Cromwell’s desire to get rid of him. 
Ireland, as he said, was like a sheet of clean 
paper. Ludlow was an ardent reformer; 
he was not quite satisfied with the slow 
progress that the reformation was making 
in England: let him then go to Ireland, where 
he would have an opportunity of putting his 
theories in practice and of setting “ a good 
precedent even to England itself.” In using 
this line of argument Cromwell was per¬ 
fectly sincere. So far as the welfare of the 
Commonwealth was concerned, he was at one 
with Ludlow. But he saw danger where 
Ludlow saw none. An idealist of Ludlow’s 
stamp, incapable of admitting the logic of 
facts, he plainly recognised to be a danger 
in England. In Ireland, on the other hand, 
such a man would not merely cease to be 
dangerous, but from the very sincerity of 
his convictions might be instrumental in 
building up a strong Protestant interest 
there. 

In truth the building up of a strong 
Protestant interest in Ireland was the desire 
not only of Cromwell and Ludlow but of 
Englishmen generally. In this respect all 
classes and creeds in England were united. 
To the national contempt of the Wild Irish, 
which had found constant expression in 
the most national part of the nation’s litera¬ 


ture—the drama—had recently been added a 
much more terrible element. At a moment 
of intense reb'gious excitement, the rumour 
had spread through the length and breadth 
of the land that the Irish, instigated by 
the emissaries of Borne, had risen in their 
masses and massacred, under circumstances 
of revolting brutality, men, women and 
children, whose sole crime was that they 
were Englishmen and Protestants. Political 
intrigue co-operated with religious fanati¬ 
cism. A sort of madness seized the nation. 
Stories, the wildest and most improbable, 
were caught up with credulous avidity. 
The employment of Irish soldiers in England 
was resented as an outrage on the national 
feeling, and added one more to the long list 
of Charles’s crimes. The day of divine 
retribution arrived at last. The victories 
of Cromwell and Ireton paved the way for 
a settlement of Ireland on a radical and 
Protestant basis. War and famine had 
thinned the ranks of the Irish. The 
gallows, transportation, and transplantation 
were to do the rest. Cleansed as far as 
possible from the stain of popery, Ireland 
was to realise the dream of Elizabethan 
statesmen, and to become another England 
across the Channel. 

Such was the dream that Ludlow was to 
help in realising, and with this object before 
him he arrived in Ireland early in 1651. 
His account of the reconquest by Cromwell 
and Ireton is, as Mr. Firth points out, 
neither clear nor consistent. Sympathy 
with the Irish one does not expect to find 
in him, but his ignorance of the country he 
was to assist in governing is at times 
astonishing. Mr. Firth has done his best 
in his footnotes to correct his blunders, 
and his illustrative documents have 
given to the Memoirs a value which they 
cannot be said to possess in themselves. 
But the truth is that, whatever interest 
Ludlow may have originally felt in Ireland, 
it soon evaporated. It was in England that 
the real battle of religious and political 
liberty was being fought, and it was to 
England that Ludlow’s thoughts continually 
reverted. Charles had fallen; Ireland and 
Scotland lay at the feet of the Parliament; 
the enemy everywhere was dispersed and 
conquered, 

“ and the nation likely to attain in a short 
time that measure of happiness which human 
things are capable of, when by the ambition 
of one man the hopes and expectations of all 
good men were disappointed, and the people 
robbed of that liberty which they had con¬ 
tended for at the expense of so much blood and 
treasure.” 

This, as Mr. Firth points out, was not 
Ludlow’s first view of the situation. He 
was content to acquiesce in the expulsion of 
the Long Parliament, and it was only when 
the Protectorate came to be proclaimed that 
his hostility to Cromwell was openly 
manifest. From that moment all his interest 
in the great work of regenerating Ireland 
vanished. Utterly deaf to the arguments 
and entreaties of his fellow-commissioners, 
he flatly declined to have anything further 
to do in the management of civil 
affairs; and if he retained his military 
commission, it was not for any such 
specious reason as “to bring those to 
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justice who had been guilty of the blood of 
many thousands of English Protestants,” 
but because he was unwilling to relinquish 
a weapon which might prove serviceable 
against the usurper. His conduct has been 
described as childish: it was certainly 
short-Bighted, for it exposed his motives to 
misconstruction, and debarred him from 
further participation in public affairs. But 
so long as his attitude was merely one of 
passive resistance, no steps were taken 
against him; and it was only when he began 
to actively intrigue against Cromwell that 
government felt it necessary to interfere. 

In one respect Ludlow was no doubt 
right in regarding the Protectorate as a 
conservative reaction and a betrayal of the 
good old cause; but, as Mr. Firth says, he 
was incapableof perceiving thattheBepublic 
he advocated was essentially the govern¬ 
ment of a minority, and had just as little 
popular support as the Protectorate. His 
opposition to Cromwell, however, gained 
him the respect of the extreme party, and 
after Oliver’s death he again became a 
man of importance. He had seen what 
influence the support of the Army had con¬ 
ferred on Cromwell, and it was now his great 
object to secure the support of the Army 
for the re-establishment of a republican 
form of government. The dissensions 
of the Army leaders among themselves 
favoured his purpose; and his account of 
his intrigues with the Wallingford House 
party, ending in the restoration of the Long 
Parliament and the deposition of Bichard 
Cromwell is, as Mr. Firth points out, not 
only minute but of great historical value. 
There still remained a constant fear of 
faction leading to open rupture between the 
Parliament and the Army; but it was, as 
Ludlow perceived, chiefly from the side of 
Ireland that any immediate danger was to 
be apprehended. Many of the Irish officers, 
it was well known, were warmly attached to 
the Cromwells, and regarded the recent 
coup d'etat wiih anything but favour. It 
was imperative, therefore, that the army in 
Ireland should be remodelled, and for this 
task who could be found fitter than Ludlow ? 
But in accepting the commandership-in- 
chief of the Irish forces, Ludlow this time 
took care not to suffer himself, as he said, 
to be banished thither as he had formerly 
been by Oliver Cromwell, 

“ but to return to England as soon as I should 
have done what might be necessary for the 
security of that country, to contribute my 
endeavour towards the settlement of a just 
and equitable constitution of government at 
home, and to prevent those mischiefs which I 
perceived the ambition of the army to be 
bringing upon us.” 

So far as his immediate object was con¬ 
cerned he was entirely successful. But the 
discontent which his purgation of the Army 
created eventually proved fatal to him. 
Meanwhile, what he had feared had actually 
come to pass in England. Once again in 
the course of its troubled history the Long 
Parliament had been sent about its business. 
Ludlow’s position was truly pitiable; and 
his futile efforts to effect a reconciliation 
between the Army and the Parliament brings 
into strong relief the radical weakness of 
his doctrine of parliamentary supremacy. 


Unable, like Cromwell, or even like Monk, 
to mould circumstances to his will, he drifted 
helplessly with the current of events, step 
by step becoming committed to the policy of 
the Army. He had returned to England in 
October a supporter of Parliament. Only 
two months later he was, by a curious irony 
of fate, recalled to Ireland for the express 
purpose of suppressing a movement in 
[ favour of the restoration of Parliament. His 
iourney was of no avail, and in his absence 
he was deprived bv Parliament of all his 
offices. “The result,” as Mr. Firth says, 
“of all his attempts at mediation had simply 
been to make him suspected by the adherents 
of the Parliament without gaining him the 
confidence of the leaders of the Army.” 

Ludlow was returned to the Convention 
as member for Hindon, but found himself 
isolated and helpless. After the Bestora- 
tion he managed to escape to France, and 
finally to Yevay, in the Canton of Berne, 
where he found a more or less secure 
asylum, and where he relieved the tedium 
of exile by the composition of his Memoirs. 
More than one attempt appears to have 
been made to assassinate him, but he lived 
to see the Bevolution. He at once hastened 
to England “ to strengthen,” as he said, 
“ the hands of the Gideon who had been 
raised up to deliver the nation from the 
house of bondage.” But, except for him¬ 
self and a few fanatics, republicanism had 
ceased to have any practical interest for 
Englishmen. A motion was made in 
parliament for his arrest as a regicide, and 
he was glad to retrace his steps to Yevay. 
Here we may leave him. 

In what I have said regarding his life I 
have followed on the lines of Mr. Firth’s 
luminous Introduction. Of the present 
edition it is sufficient to say that it is a 
scholarly production. The amount of 
information stowed away in the notes is 
extraordinary, and can only be estimated at 
its right value by students already familiar 
with the history of Ludlow’s times. To 
them Mr. Firth’s work will prove invaluable. 
If to this it is added that for the first time 
the Memoirs have been printed in their 
entirety, with an introduction not less 
remarkable for succinctness and complete¬ 
ness than for critical insight into the 
character of Ludlow and the nistory of his 
times, all that it is necessary to say will have 
been said. 

One or two blunders of a trivial sort have 
escaped Mr. Firth’s eye. “ Stout Major 
Generali” (i. 513) ought apparently to be 
scout master general; in the index the Earl 
of Westmeath referred to is not Christopher, 
but Bichard Nugent; and Boss in Kerry is 
more than once confounded with Boss in 
Wexford. 

It may perhaps interest Mr. Firth to 
learn (if he is not already aware of the 
fact) that two valuable papers were con¬ 
tributed to the Proceedings of the Kilkenny 
Archaeological Society in 1854, by the late 
Mr. J. P. Prendergast and the late Arch¬ 
deacon Bowan, on the capture of Boss Castle 
by Ludlow. 

K. Dunlop. 


Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and 
Thinkers. Selected from the “ Spectator ” 
by E. H. Hutton. In 2 vols. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

Two generations ago one of Mr. Hutton’s con¬ 
temporary thinkers prophesied that “litera¬ 
ture would by-and-by become one boundless 
self-devouring review.” Carlyle’s dismal 
anticipation seems partially confirmed by 
the increasing tendency to reproduce 
ephemeral criticisms in permanent book 
form. These in turn have to be reviewed, 
and so the process goes on. Mr. Hutton 
tells us that, in reprinting a selection from 
his contributions to the Spectator , he was 
guided by the advice of his nephew, the late 
Bev. W. B. Hutton. In nothing is it so 
rash to follow the counsels of one’s relations 
as in questions of publication. They of a 
man’s household are in these matters his 
worst enemies, and the customary and 
wholesome disparagement of domestic criti¬ 
cism is temporarily suspended that he may 
be driven into print or cloth-binding. The 
younger Mr. Hutton might at least have 
aided in revising, as well as in selecting, his 
uncle’s essays. 

The very able editor of the Spectator 
is notoriously not remarkable either for 
accuracy of statement or for elegance of 
style. As a journalist, he may plead that the 
urgent necessity of setting everybody else 
right about everything in earth and heaven 
(more especially the latter) leaves him little 
leisure for cultivating such minor accom¬ 
plishments. But, surely, if he has time to 
reprint, he has time to revise. As an 
example of how not to write, take the 
opening sentence of the article on Dean 
Church’s Oxford Movement : 

“Those who did not know the late Dean of 
St. Paul’s—perhaps the ripest scholar among 
our Oxford divines, certainly the most accom¬ 
plished man of letters, with a large share of 
Cardinal Newman’s perfect delicaoy and sim¬ 
plicity of style, and an independence of thought 
of his own that rendered it impossible for him 
to follow Newman to Borne, deeply as he bad 
entered into his genius and sympathised with 
the ardour of his spiritual purposes—will find 
in this book something as near to a literary 
transcript of his mind as it is often given to 
men to embody in their writing” (vol. ii., 
p. 246). 

What a curious piece of literary irony 
that a reference to “ perfect delicacy and 
simplicity of style ” should be let fall in the 
midst of this rabble of clauses, elbowing 
one another aside, tumbling over one 
another’s heels, and each clamouring for 
the whole attention of the poor distracted 
reader! The whole might have been 
re-cast in three sentences, by the very 
easy method of uniting the first clause with 
the last, and breaking up the intermediate 
portion into two periods. But even then 
we should have to ask what is meant by 
“something as near as is often given.” 
Mr. Hutton can scarcely imply that many 
men have given as complete a transcript of 
their minds as Dean Church gave of his in 
the Oxford Movement. Probably he meaDS 
“ nearer than is often given,” or “ as near 
as is seldom given.” Again, how charac¬ 
teristic is the tautology, “literary transcript 
in writing” and “ independence of thought 
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of his own”—as if it could have been 
somebody else’s! 

Mr. Hutton is a consummate poetioal 
critic ; and the papers that deal with poetry, 
though rather out of place where they now 
stand, are much the most valuable in the 
collection. But was it worth while to reprint 
the reply to Mr. Buskin's unhappy attack 
on Wordsworth ? A rather damaging 
defence, by the way, in its present sadly un¬ 
revised condition, as it meekly admits that 
Wordsworth talked about “ lambs bounding 
to the tabor’s sound” (vol. ii., p. 108), 
whereas what he said was “ as to the tabor’s 
sound,” which may not have been very 
felicitous, but was not the absolute 
nonsense here ascribed to him. On the 
next page a quotation of unnecessary length 
from the same Ode is disfigured by the 
substitution of “ these ” for “ those.” It is 
dangerous to alter a single vowel in Words¬ 
worth’s “ inevitable ” diction, much more a 
whole word as Mr. Hutton does elsewhere, 
wiiting “Thou const preserve the stars from 
wrong” for “thou dost” in one of the 
noblest lines in the poet’s noblest Ode 
(vol. i., p. 292). 

Verbal inaccuracies might have been ex¬ 
cused, had the matter of these papers under¬ 
gone a searching revision. But they have 
been hurried into book form and brought 
before the judgment-seat of literary criticism 
with their sins unconfessed and unabsolved. 
This is particularly noticeable in the contro¬ 
versial essays which fill the greater part of 
the first volume, and in which Mr. Hutton 
fearlessly, but somewhat rashly, grapples 
with such opponents as Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
Prof. Clifford, Prof. Tyndall, Prof. Huxley, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, and Cotter Morison. 
Now there seems a certain unfairness, at 
any rate a decided want of chivalry, in serv¬ 
ing up the replies to nearly a score of articles 
and books some of which appeared more 
than twenty years ago. Few of Mr. Hutton’s 
readers will have the other side of the argu- 
mentfresh in their memories, or will take the 
trouble to study it in the original sources. 
Even if Mr. Hutton could give an accurate 
account of what was said by the persons 
whom he assails, its impressiveness would 
be very much less in his statement than in 
theirs. But so far is this from being his 
habit that he has sometimes directly and 
demonstrably falsified or misunderstood 
their meaning. Not intentionally, of course 
—Mr. Hutton is always transparently 
honest—but from an irrepressible genius 
for blundering. For instance, he tells us 
that “ Prof. Tyndall appears to admit that 
approbation and disapprobation are unmeaning, 
except in that hypothesis of moral freedom 
which he has rejected” (vol. i., p. 243), 
and proceeds to expatiate at somewhat un¬ 
necessary length on the great importance of 
those feelings as instruments of moral 
discipline. “ As the German thinker said 
of God, if they did not exist we should be 
obliged to invent them.” It may interest 
Mr. I^utton to learn, what most of my 
readers will know already, that “ the Ger¬ 
man thinker ” wrote in French, and that his 
name was Voltaire. The important thing, 
however, is that Prof. Tyndall did not 
“ appear to admit ” any such absurdity, as 
we know on the best possible authority : 


namely, that of the lamented physicist him¬ 
self, who, on republishing his Address, 
added a note expressly disclaiming the in¬ 
terpretation put on his theory by the critic 
in the Spectator (see Fortnightly Review, 
New Series, vol. xxii., p. 616). Nor is this 
all. In the same article it was asked why 
Prof. Tyndall said that he had no objection 
to talk “ poetically ” of a soul, though he 
had “ a strong objection to believe in one 
really,” with the addition of some extremely 
rude language about “ telling fibs ” and the 
like. To this charge also Tyndall replied 
at considerable length {ut supra, p 608); 
but it is now reprinted without the slightest 
reference to the explanation which had been 
over sixteen years In print (vol. i., p. 244). 

Our critic gives himself away another 
time in the review of Clifford’s Lectures and 
Essays. In discussing a theory of the 
origin of atoms put forward by the authors 
of The Unseen Universe, Clifford had observed 
that it was at any rate better than 

“the more common form of the argument, 
which may be stated as follows:—‘ Because 
atoms are exaotly alike and apparently inde¬ 
structible, they must at one time have come 
into existence out of nothing. This can only 
have been effected by the agency of a con¬ 
scious mind not associated with a material 
organism.’ ” 

He then prooeeds to parody the argument 
in terms that I need not quote, as they seem 
to have given pain to some rather sensitive 
people. On this Mr. Hutton remarks that 
“it would have been fairer to have quoted 
the imbecile argument adduced from some 
outwardly respectable authority than to 
have manufactured it in a form inviting a 
parody so crushing as this.” The argu¬ 
ment is “ made in order that he might 
travesty it,” and “not derived from any 
actual author ” (vol. i., pp. 262-3). Really 
one loses all patience with such ignorant 
whining as this. Had Mr. Hutton read or 
even glanced over the book he was review¬ 
ing, he would have found, in the lecture 
immediately preceding the essay on The 
Unseen Universe, the following passage :— 

“Prof. Clerk Maxwell argues that things 
which are unalterable and are exactly alike 
cannot have been formed by any natural pro¬ 
cess. Moreover, being exactly alike, they 
cannot have existed for ever, and therefore they 
must have been made. As Sir John Herschel 
said, ‘ they bear the stamp of the manufactured 
article ’ ” (Clifford’s Lectures and Essays, vol. i. 
p. 203). 

I hope Clerk Maxwell and Sir John 
Herschel are sufficiently “ actual ’’ and 
“ outwardly respectable ” to satisfy Mr. 
Hutton. Their argument may be “ im¬ 
becile,” but it seems quite as powerful as 
the one on which he himself seems to rely 
most. 

“Human freewill can hardly be believed at 
all without belief in a personal Creator. That 
any mere development of material or un¬ 
conscious life should load to the existence of a 
being who can liberate himself from the control 
of the foroes which had brought him into 
beiDg is so utterly incredible that one cannot 
conceive a sincere believer in human freewill 
who could doubt for a moment that that will 
must have owed its origin (o a personal God ” 
(vol ii., p. 71). 

A perusal of Lucretius might do something 


towards enlarging this otitic's limited 
powers of conception. But is it not obvious 
that the alleged inconceivability applies 
as much to the theistic as to the 
materialistic theory? The possessor of 
freewill has “ liberated himself from the 
control” of the force that brought him 
into being, whether that force be personal 
or impersonal. Moreover, there is a third 
alternative, forgotten by Mr. Hutton. The 
human will, assuming it to be free, may 
have come into existence without any cause 
at all, for by its very existence it negates 
the universality of causation. While on 
this topic, I may observe that Mr. Hutton 
must have forgotten his mathematics 
very thoroughly when he assumed the 
freedom “ to believe that, though the stock 
of physical energy in the world is always 
the same, incapable of increase or decrease, 
the way in which it is to be applied . . . 
is left more or less at our disposal ” 
(vol. i., p. 242). To produce a change in 
the direction of movement would require a 
creation (or destruction) of energy just as 
much as the absolute starting of a move¬ 
ment ; and Lord Kelvin seems to admit this 
when he calls freewill “a miracle.” If 
miracles do not happen, it is because the 
conservation of energy bars them out. 

Another victim of the reviewer’s inability 
to enter into an opponent’s case is Mr. Leslio 
Stephen, of whom Mr. Hutton says, in an 
answer to “ The Scepticism of Believers,” 
that he “admits he can assign no reason 
why a man should sacrifice himself to society 
except that he recognises the virtuousness 
of the impulse which urges bim to do so,” 
and that according to his philosophy 
“ moral obligation is only a name for the 
teaching of experience as to the laws of 
cause and effect in human conduct” (vol. i., 
pp. 145-6). What Mr. Stephen really said 
was as follows :— 

“ Altruistic instincts exist; men have desires 
which can only be explained when man is 
regarded as a fraotion of the social integer. . . . 
The existence of such instincts may appear a 
paradox to some reasoners. A belief in them is 
the mystery of the unbelievers’ creed, against 
which the pride of reason is apt to revolt. It 
is not my present purpose to justify the doc¬ 
trine, or to show (ae I hold that it may be 
conclusively shown) that it involves no real 
offence to reason ” ( Fortnightly Review, ut 
supra, p. 373). 

I must leave the reader to judge whether 
the sense of this passage is fairly repro¬ 
duced in the reviewer’s version of it. 

As a general rule, Mr. Hutton seems 
anxious to show that his opponents 
have no logical right to a shred of moral 
principle or of religious feeling. An 
exception, however, is made in favour of 
Darwin, whose authority was too great to be 
lightly surrendered to the cause of unbelief. 
“ If Plato held that God is the great geo¬ 
meter, Darwin certainly held that God is 
the great fountain of plastic art and bio¬ 
logical method” (vol. ii., p. 152). Those 
lines were written in 1882. Since then 
Darwin’s Life has appeared, and from it we 
know exactly what his religious belief 
amounted to. The great naturalist rather 
preferred calling himself an agnostic to 
calling himself an atheist. That was all. 
Is Mr. Hutton ignorant of this notorious 
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fact, or does he knowingly allow sentences 
to etand which convey an impression that is 
the reverse ol true ? 

Alfred W. Bknn. 


Georgian Folk Tales. Translated by Margery 

Wardrop. (David Nutt.) 

Many travellers have described to us the 
magnificent scenery and picturesque in¬ 
habitants of the Caucasus. Indeed, when 
we look through the list of mountain 
climbers who have visited these regions, it 
is pleasant to find how the names of our 
countrymen preponderate. But even to the 
present day, in spite of the labours of 
Brosset, Tsagarelli, Uslar, and others, the 
languages of the country have been little 
studied. Their names are legion, and even 
the classification of them is no light matter. 
Among them is to be found the Georgian 
family (including the Georgian properly 
so called), Mingrelian, Suanian, and Lazian. 
Of these Georgian is the only one which 
can be said to possess a literature; but this, 
dating as it does from the eighth century, 
may well be styled an old one. Little has 
been done by Englishmen to make this 
language better known; and Miss Wardrop, 
in the preface to the present volume, can 
assert with truth that only one translator has 
preceded her, the Bev. S. C. Malan, still, 
we believe, living in a green old age. 

It was a happy thought of Miss Wardrop 
to introduce to us some of the folk-lore of 
this little-known country. And Bhe has 
courageously carried out her resolution. 
We eay courageously, because the Georgian 
language is beset with difficulties. Such an 
intractable verb can be found elsewhere only 
among the Basques. Indeed, there is a 
striking analogy between the languages,but it 
is only an analogy: there can be no question 
of kinship, because the vocabularies of the 
two have nothing in common. It seems 
rather as if we had to do in both cases with 
a period in the history of language in which 
the verb had not been completely developed. 
The tendency to incorporate the subject and 
object, the absence of a regular infinitive 
and similar peculiarities, appear to point to 
such conditions. 

The four languages of the Georgian 
family—for the majority of scholars consider 
them to be distinct languages rather than 
dialects—stand alone in the region in which 
they are spoken. They have no Aryan 
characteristics. The one Aryan tongue 
spoken in the Caucasus is the Ossetic; but 
the Georgian languages are spoken by a 
handsome race, with thoroughly Aryan, or 
perhaps we should say Iranic, features. 

We might well expect to find some 
striking folk-lore among them, and a care¬ 
ful selection has been made by Miss 
Wardrop from three sources: the collection 
of Mr. Agniashvili, Prof. Tsagarelli’s 
Mingrelian tales, and an anonymous volume 
of specimens. In style the tales are 
thoroughly Oriental, and Bussian, too, for 
that matter: there is everywhere the 
wildest play of fancy, and the characters 
undergo the most varied transformations. 
They have some of the humour which we 
occasionally find in the Arabian Nights. It 
would be curious to ascertain how many of 


them are taken directly from Oriental 
sources: we are inclined to suspect Persian 
especially. It is known that the romantic 
epic of Shota Bustaveli probably had a 
Persian original, though none has yet been 
found. The Georgies version of the 
Kalilah Wa Dimnah is certainly taken direct 
from the Persian, just as the portions of it 
found in Bussian have come through a 
Greek medium, a fact which names like 
Stephanik and Ikhnilat clearly show. In 
many cases Miss Wardrop is able to add 
parallels from Western folk-lore, such as 
the Mabinogion. It is the recurrence of 
these tales in other literatures which con¬ 
stitutes the most valuable feature of the 
study. The East is certainly the officina of 
many of these tales, and of Bussian folk¬ 
lore also; for we cannot aocept the para¬ 
doxical idea which some writers have 
favoured, that they came to Bussia from 
the West. By quotations from Balaton’s 
books, Miss Wardrop shows how much 
these stories have in common with Bussian. 

The Mingrelian versions must have cost 
the translator much trouble, owing to the 
serious difference between that language 
and Georgian. They have, however, been 
furnished by Prof. Tsagarelli with a learned 
commentary. He was the first person who 
treated the language philologically and put 
it into a literary shape: nay, he even invented 
two or three characters, where the Georgian 
alphabet was inadequate to express all the 
sounds. We believe that no grammar or 
dictionary of Mingrelian has been pub¬ 
lished, nor, indeed, of Suanian or Lazian; at 
least we never heard of any while at Tiflis. 
The only other works dealing with Min¬ 
grelian are those by Bosen, the Orientalist 
(who also treats of Lazian), Klaproth, and 
the late Demetrius Peacock. Beoently some 
translations into Suanian have been pub¬ 
lished. The great difference between the 
Mingrelian language, as Prof. Tsagarelli 
calls it in his volume on Mingrelian 
phonetics, and Georgian makes us doubt 
whether the former can ever be driven out 
of the field by the latter, as Miss Wardrop 
thinks: it is hardly a case of two dialects 
coalescing. A very useful list of books on 
the Georgian languages will be found in 
the work of Mr. 0. Wardrop, to which his 
sister refers. 

We get glimpses of the primitive beliefs 
of the Georgian people in many of these 
tales, such as the evil spirits called, among 
other names, indents. The word, according 
to Tsagarelli, is connected with a Persian 
root. There is also a kind of demoniacal 
hag called Bokapi. 

We are afraid that many people will be 
puzzled with the title of the third section 
of Miss Wardrop’s book. It is not gener¬ 
ally known that Guria is a western province 
of Georgia. And it is, perhaps, mom the 
Persian form of this name, Guija, that the 
common appellation of the country among 
us has arisen. This appears far more 
probable than that it should have proceeded 
from St. George, or from the name of some 
of their kings. 

We hope heartily that Miss Wardrop 
will fulfil her intention, expressed in the 
preface, of publishing a version of the epic 
of the twelfth century, “The Man in the 


Panther’s Skin,” still read with delight by 
the Georgians. It is as yet hardly known 
in Europe, with the exception of Herr 
Leist’s translation into German, which, 
although good, is very much condensed. 

W. B. Mokfill, 


Among Men and Horses. By Captain Hayes. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

It is unfortunate for Captain Haves that 
his book of reminiscences should have 
followed so closely on the publication of 
Sir John Astley’s Fifty Tears of Sport at 
Home and Abroad. It is hardly possible for 
two thoroughly successful books on sport 
to appear almost contemporaneously, and I 
fear that the Mate’s most popular volume 
must to a great extent take the wind out of 
Capt. Hayes’ present venture. . 

The field taken up by the two men is 
however very different; and the most 
interesting portions of the present book 
contain Captain Hayes’s experience as a 
breaker ana teacher in India, China, and 
South Africa, a field absolutely untouohed 
in Sir John Astley’s volume. 

Capt. Hayes tells us that he left the 
Buffs, into which he changed from the 
Bengal Staff Corps, because, under Mr. Card¬ 
well’s rule, he would have shortly been com¬ 
pulsorily retired, through not obtaining his 
majority on reaching forty; and from that 
time he appears to have adopted the train¬ 
ing and breaking of horses as a profession, 
and to have practised it in all quarters of 
the world. Probably no man living has a 
more perfect and extensive knowledge of 
the horse than our author, and his ex¬ 
perience renders his opinion on some public 
questions of the greatest value. He 
deprecates for instance the expensive ex¬ 
periments that have been carried on for 
years by the government of India to improve 
the breed of horses by the importation of 
English thoroughbreds. He justly approves 
of the imported Waler as more useful for 
military purposes than the costly country- 
breds, and his remarks on the Indian 
Government studs would be endorsed by 
every old Indian: 

“ For many years, and at an immense ex¬ 
penditure of money, the Indian Government 
steeds fought the climate by the constant impor¬ 
tation of English sires. The costly exotics thus 
produced yielded only a small percentage of 
animals up to remount standard; but no 
permanent effect was made, or could be made, 
on the native breed of horses, which, however 
much stimulated for the time being, quickly 
reverted, on the relaxation of the forcing 
process, to its original type. The good effects 
of the English and Arab blood are to be traced 
only among the native ponies ” (p. 58). 

Bacing in my time in India was carried 
on for sport alone. The owner almost always 
was his own trainer, and money-making 
hardly entered into his consideration. Since 
that time the great game has been con¬ 
ducted in a very different fashion, and even 
ponies now run for prizes never dreame£ of 
in those early days. Oapt. Hayes has much 
to say on this subject, and appears, since he 
left the service, to have trained horses at 
Calcutta as a profession. I am gratified to 
find that an opinion I have always held, that 
even for racing the Waler is tike best horse 
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for India, is accepted by such an authority. 
The racing Water is, of course, an English 
thoroughbred reared in the Colonies; and, 
at the price which the stakes run for will 
allow to be paid, a better horse is procur¬ 
able in the Colonies than in England. 

Oapt. Hayes gives a most interesting 
account of the racing at Shanghai, where, 
out of pure rivalry, to make sure of winning 
the local cup, Sir Robert Jardine paid four 
thousand guineas for Buckstone, after win¬ 
ning the Ascot Cup in 1863 ; but the horse 
died immediately after landing at Hong 
Kong. As the houses of Dent and Jardine 
could alone afford this game, racing for all 
horses soon came to an end, and the sport 
is now confined to China ponies, of which 
Capt. Hayes does not give a high character. 

South Africa is another field where our 
author’s experience in horses has been 
tested. He speaks disparagingly of the Cape- 
bred horses of the present day. Forty years 
ago those imported into India were quite 
equal to the best Walers of the time, and 
better tempered. But even then there was 
no regular trade for Cape horses, and they 
were only brought back to India by officers 
who had visited the Cape, a trip now 
entirely destroyed by the overland route, 
which has brought India within three weeks 
of home. 

Capt. Hayes’s account of his sojourn in 
many lands is written in a simple and 
pleasant style, and the work can be recom¬ 
mended to everyone interested in horses. 
The book is admirably got up, and well 
illustrated. 

James Innes Minohin. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Sunlest Heart. In 2 vols. (Ward, Look 
& Bowden.) 

Sarah: a Survival. By Sydney Christian. 

In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

The Fool of Destiny. By Colin Middleton. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Red Cap and Blue Jacket. By George Dunn. 
In 3 vols. (Blackwoods.) 

The Sheris Pigtail, and other Cues of Anglo- 

China Life. By Mr. M-. “ Pseudonym 

Library.” (Fisher Unwin.) 

A Foolish Marriage. By Annie S. Swan. 

“Homespun Series.” (Hutchinson.) 

The Trial of Mary Broom. By Mrs. Coghill. 
“ Homespun Series.” (Hutchinson.) 

Unless A Sunless Heart fails altogether to 
catch the attention of the great body of the 
reading public—and such failure is, I think, 
hardly possible—it will inspire exceptional 
interest, and be made the theme of excited 
discussion; for, whatever it may be, it is 
certainly not an ordinary book. To some 
readers it may appear attractively powerful 
and beautiful; to others it may seem repel- 
lently painful and morbid; but no one is 
likely to dismiss it as simply mediocre and 
insignificant. Of the three verdicts which 
are always possible, it may be said that 
A Sunless Heart presents a strong case for 
“ good,” a very plausible case for “ bad,” 
and for “ indifferent ” no case at all. As 
a narrative structure or organism, the book 
must be given over to the tormentors. The 


story of the brother and sister Caspar and 
Gasparine, with its prevailing beauty and 
pathos, and its one grimly powerful chapter, 
“ How Murders Happen,” comes to a 
close with the death of Caspar; and the 
transference of the interest to the one 
person who provides the book with a name 
and a raison Pitre breaks the story in two, 
and deprives it of constructive unity. But 
then, as it happens, A Sunless Heart is not a 
novel in which constructive unity is not of 
the first importance. It is a work in which 
invention is quite subsidiary to imagination: 
it is not primarily a story of incident or 
even of character, but a study ox naked 
emotion. For example, it can hardly be 
said that Lotus, one of the most impressively 
sombre creations in recent fiction, is in the 
strict sense of the word a character, any 
more than it can be said that Caspar and 
Gasparine and Mona are characters. The 
reader will probably fail to realise what she 
is, but he will certainly realise what she 
feels, and most intimately and poignantly of 
all will he realise what she suffers. The 
title of the book is aptly chosen, inasmuch 
as the author deals not with an entire 
personality, but simply with a heart—a 
tortured heart in which the full possibilities 
of suffering are attained and exhausted. 
There would have been something morbid 
in the choice of such a theme had it been 
deliberately chosen; but A Sunless Heart 
owes its impressiveness and power very 
largely to the fact that it strikes one as 
being an instinctive book—a book which 
has behind it the irresistible compulsion of 
temperament and experience. What the 
author may be able to do apart from such 
compulsion is doubtful; but I think that 
there is in the story a power of imagination, 
as distinguished from a mere power of 
rendering, which suffices to encourage hope 
for the future. In the meantime, we have 
to deal with the present, and with this 
strange, gloomy, painful, but unmistakably 
fascinating novel. From what has been 
said it will be inferred that A Sunless Heart 
is not a book for the crowd; but those to 
whom it appeals at all will find that its 
appeal is a curiously strong one. 

Sarah: a Survival, will be heartily en¬ 
joyed by simple-minded, old-fashioned 
people who, though they may tolerate the 
subtlety and “ up-to-dateness ” of con¬ 
temporary fiction, love to escape into the 
wholesome common air from an atmosphere 
which, like opium, is either artificially 
stimulating or artificially depressing. It is 
the old story of a man and a maid, separated 
by space, circumstance, and other gulfs of 
division, but drawn each to each by the 
longest-known of all attractive forces; and 
it is told in the agreeable, leisured manner 
of a time when one novel per diem would 
have been considered the fare of a glutton. 
Sarah Thornborough is described as “a 
survival,” and a very charming survival 
she is; but the book which gives her 
history is also a survival, and its charm is 
not less patent. If young people like 
Sarah and her cousin Gideon Leigh are 
produced now-a-days, it is much to be feared 
that they can be found only in some such 
out-of-the-world country home as Meads; 
while, as for the unoles, Dan and Dol, if 


they are not altogether extinct, they should 
receive the tender care due to the last 
members of an expiring race. I am saying 
next to nothing about the story as such, ana 
in the case of many novels this would be a 
serious omission on the part of a critic; 
but in Sarah the mere narrative is so 
entirely made by the people, and is so much 
a part of the whole atmosphere of the book, 
that if it were pressed down into half a 
dozen sentences it might seem a thing of no 
account. The novel has very much of the 
emotional effect of a bright autumnal day. 
In the first chapter the reader thinks or 
feels himself in the quiet beginning of the 
century; and only when somebody men¬ 
tions a bicycle, and somebody else makes a 
quotation from the Idylls of the King does 
he realise that he is in the living present. 
This may be an anachronism of tone; but 
I must confess that to me it is as pleasant 
as the sight of a Quaker bonnet in Bond- 
street. As the story proceeds it becomes 
more recognisably modern, though to the 
last it has an old-world air which is un¬ 
speakably soothing. Those who find this 
description at all appetising will do well to 
place Sarah somewhere nsar the top of 
their library list. 

There is no doubt whatever that The Fool 
of Destiny is a much more sy mmetrical and, 
in a way, a more workmanlike novel than 
its predecessor, Innes of Blairavon ; but then 
it is also a good deal more artificial and 
conventional, and for my own part I cannot 
bring myself to like it so well. In the 
former book Mr. Middleton had some good 
fresh material which he did not know how 
to utilise to the best advantage: here he 
has acquired a good deal of the novelist’s 
knack, but the substance of his book is 
comparatively poor and hackneyed. Arthur 
Farquhar is the son—the legitimate son— 
of a distinguished and wealthy statesman 
who, in fulfilment of a promise made to his 
dying wife, keeps the boy in ignorance of 
his parentage. Arthur marries the wrong 
girl, loses her in a manner which I can 
only describe as glaringly absurd, discovers 
after her death that he has been the object 
of her bitter hate, and in sheer mental 
disorganisation and disgust with things in 
general, is on the point of entering the 
monastery of the Grande Chartreuse when 
he is rescued by the right girl, and— so I 
infer — happily married. The story is 
evidently intended to suggest the idea that 
Arthur’s misfortunes are the result of 
his father’s secrecy; but he is really one 
of those young men who—in a perfectly 
innocent sort of way—might be trusted to 
make a mess of his life under the most 
favourable circumstances. The main scheme 
of the book is, therefore, unsatisfactory; but 
some of toe details are good, especially too 
University chapters and the character of 
toe servant Sandy Mackay. Mr. Middleton 
is also to be congratulated upon his courage 
in giving us a rich self-made man who is . 
not a vulgar cad but, in everything save 
birth, a gentleman. 

Mr. Dunn is one of those novelists who 
speaks of his characters as “ our friends.” 
Also, when a young man (who, it must be 
noted, is not intended to be comic), expresses 
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his feelings to a young woman, he does it 
in this fashion: 

“ ‘ The vital air is all the more vital because 
you share it. Oh, my dear, dear Bell, I oannot 
say how muoh I love you! Even Shakspere 
could not express my feelings. And remember 
this, that my supreme wish is for your happi¬ 
ness. Ton are an orphan, and I am grieved at 
it; but I am glad too, for it permits me to 
have for you the care of a father and the 
tenderness of a mother, as well as the humility 
and devotion of a lover.’ * Kind, generous, 
noble youth! ’ stammered Bell, and burst into 
tears.” 

This is a sample of the sentiment: here is 
a touch of the humour. Mr. Simpson 

“ was very subdued in feeling, and even re¬ 
quested the minister to ‘ pit up a few words ’ 
before they took leave of him. ‘ For, ye ken, 
minister, we are goin’ to do business on the 
mighty waters,’ he said, byway of explanation. 

‘ If you mean that you are going to be sea¬ 
sick, I hope not,’ said Mr. Marjoribanks, with 
a humorous twinkle in his eye.” 

The heroics and the humorous twinkles are 
rather trying; but oases in the desert of 
farce and melodrama are provided by the 
chapters dealing with the sea-fight and with 
the reign of terror. They hardly suffice, 
however, to make lied Cap and Blue Jacket 
a praiseworthy novel. 

The title-story is much the best thing in 
The Shen'e Pigtail, for a detective tale with 
Chinese “ properties ” has obviously the 
virtue of novelty; and if, as here, it has the 
virtues of interest and ingenuity as 
well, it is worth reading. The multi¬ 
form disguises of the crafty Shen are 
happily invented, and the secret is well 
kept; so we have all the essentials of 
the kind of literature—I use the word as 
a matter of convenience—to which the story 
belongs. “A Little Chinese Party” is 
written with what may be described as 
reticent suggestiveness, and is not edifying; 
while “ J’s Last Horror,” a sickening study 
of delirium tremens, has, so far as I can 
see, nothing to recommend it. The volume 
would have gained rather than lost by the 
omission of both these items; and though 
the literary etchings grouped under the 
general title “Office Men” are bitten in 
effectively with very mordant add, it 
may be doubted whether they will greatly 
interest readers at large. On the other 
hand, “The General” is a capital portrait, 
which may be studied for profit as well 
as for entertainment by English officials 

abroad. Mr. M- knows how to deal 

successfully with Orientals. 

Miss Annie S. Swan’s latest story does 
not call for lengthy comment. It is shorter 
and slighter than most of her tales, but it 
has the quiet narrative interest and the 
wholesome sentiment which have won for 
her work such a wide popularity. Magdalen 
Grey, the daughter of a wealthy man who 
has been driven by bankruptcy to suicide, 
is left ontirely without resources, and deter¬ 
mines to support herself by assisting her 
rather grim maiden aunt, Miss Euphame, 
who keeps a boarding-house for medical 
students in Edinburgh. One of these 
boarders is the hero, the other the villain, 
of this little domestic drama, which has a 
pretty and fairly natural evolution; and 


few readers will find anything to complain 
of, except, perhaps, the sad ending, which 
does not seem inevitable. 

The Trial of Mary Broom, by Mrs. Harry 
Coghill (Annie L. Walker), is a story of 
good plot, interest, and quick exciting move¬ 
ment. It is founded, it would seem, upon 
h i s torical events, in which the principal 
actors were the brother Elers, Dutch potters, 
who left their own country during the reign 
of their great countryman, William III., 
and settled at Bradwell, near Burslem. 
Their proficiency in their trade excited the 
jealously of their English neighbours; and 
a real or imaginary conspiracy against them 
provides Mrs. Coghill with a motif, which 
she has skilfully and pleasantly utilised. 
The Trial of Mary Broom is a capital tale. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Post-Prandial Philosophy. By Grant Allen. 
(Chatto & Windus.) This is by a man well 
known in the literary world, whose work always 
commands attention, often admiration even, 
and sometimes respect. The papers which 
compose the volume appeared _ originally in a 
London evening journal, but in their present 
form they demand sterner criticism and certainly 
arouse less pleasure in the reader. Post- 
Prandial Philosophy is, it is true, a book every¬ 
body ought to have ; but it is also a book with 
which everybody ought to feel a little irritated. 
No essay is more than six or seven pages long : 
pages often suggestive and thought-provoking, 
invariably witty but tireeomely inadequate. 
They deal with all Mr. Allen’s favourite 
hobbies : American women, the House of Lords, 
Democracy, London, patriotism, and marriage. 
They are all worth reading; but behind the 
paradox and the humour lurks the sneer; and 
the reader has an uncomfortable feeling that in 
the few paragraphs devoted to eaoh subject Mr. 
Allen thinks he has settled conclusively every 
difficulty that troubles us in the understanding 
of these subjects. But you cannot solve a 
problem by a paradox, nor regenerate society 
by an epigram. Such a remark as “ Patriotism 
is a vulgar vice of which I have never been 
guilty ” either does harm or else makes us 
sorry for its author: it does not persuade us 
that patriotism is wrong. His assertion that 
aristocracies remain “at a lower grade of 
civilisation and morals than the democracy they 
live among” is a dangerous half-truth that 
blinks at the facts of history both of the past 
and the present. To assert that the ‘ ‘ love of gew¬ 
gaws, of titles ” animating the aristocrat proves 
him of “ a lower grade of mental and moral 
status ” is to forget that the middle class loves 
these symbolsstill morefervently,strives for them 
more earnestly and, perhaps, less scrupulously. 
To scoff at our public schools because, after all, 
“they turnout English gentlemen” is to make 
an unworthy jest at the expense of honour, 
courtesy, and courage. were our publio 
schools to become “ real public schools, like the 
board schools,” it has yet to be proved—it may 
be serionsly doubted—whether such a thing as 
an English gentleman could be ; and even Mr. 
Grant Allen will acknowledge that he is better 
than the half-educated prig. “Sincerity,” 
says Carlyle, “ is the first characteristic of all 
men in any way heroic.” And heroism and 
sincerity have always been—and justly—re¬ 
garded as the attributes of the English gentle¬ 
man. Even paradox, though it sits enthroned 
to-day, wearing the orown that belongs to 
solider wisdom, can neither deny the past nor 
shape the future. It is sometimes hurtful. 
Mr. Allen’s book is olever, delightful often, 


truthful too often enough; but it is spoiled by 
aiming at a cheap suooess, and bidding the 
unwary to acclaim as verity what is only 
smartness. To the thinker it is useful and 
suggestive; to him who does not think it may 
be dangerous. 

Charles Whitehead ■ a Forgotten Genius. By 
Mackenzie Bell. (Ward, Look & Bowden.) 
This book originally appeared nearly ten years 
ago, and was at that time reviewed at some 
length in the columns of the Academy. The 
present work is described on its title-page 
as a “ new edition ”; but if we sue to use 
this term strictly, the description is hardly 
justified. Mr. Mackenzie Bell m the opening 
sentences of his latest preface tells us that 
bound copies of his first edition have become 
scarce, and that 

“ the awakened interest in Whitehead (shown by 
the publication in a cheap form of his novel, 
Richard 8av > ge, as well as Dy the Insertion of a 
selection from his poetry in The Puclt and the 
Poetry of the Century) have rendered a re-lssuo 
of the unbound * remainder ’ of my volume 
desirable.” 

Despite the evidence adduced—which is surely 
somewhat slender—Mr. Mackenzie Bell pro¬ 
bably mistakes the slight turn of a sleeper 
for an actual “awakening”; but, after all, 
the re-issue of a pleasant, readable book stands 
in no need of justifying plea. We only desire, 
for the sake of the reader, to note the faot that 
this is a re-issue rather than a new edition, 
the only novelties which it contains being the 
preface from which we have quoted, a revised 
reprint of a very sympathetic appreciation of 
Whitehead contributed by Mr. Hall Caine ia 
1889 to the September number of Temple Bar, 
an article by an Australian journalist, a fac¬ 
simile of Whitehead’s M8., and a useful index. 
Mr. Hall Caine’s essay, pleasing as it is, is 
neoessarily slight. It was written mainly as 
a contribution to information, not to criticism ; 
and many of its pages are devoted to little 
more than a workmanlike summary of the 
book which it now introduces. What criticism 
there is seems to us here and there a little 
overcharged. Though it is more than thirty 
years since the present writer read Richard 
Savage, he remembers it well as a striking and 
vigorous story; but surely to say “ the novel is 
one which Fielding himself might have written ” 
conveys an altogether exaggerated impres¬ 
sion; and though Mr. Hall Caine protects 
himself by several “ hedging ” clauses, the 
general statement remains. Then, too, Mr. 
Hall Caine, after telling the story of how a 
man of great talents and floe opportunities 
died in the destitution brought about by 
habitual drunkenness, Bays that Whitehead 
was “one of the strongest souls, as I verily 
believe, on whom the world has yet turned 
its back.” Winning, fascioating, opulent, the 
soul of Whitehead may have been; but strong 
—no. That Whitehead was a man of con¬ 
siderable imaginative power and literarv 
ability is indisputable. Mr. Mackenzie Bell 
is quite right in feeling that he ought not to 
be forgotten ; but the world’s memory is 
capricious, and even good criticism such as 
this volume contains is powerless to direct its 
whimsical activities. The vogue of Whitehead 
—even in the face of the cheap edition of Richard 
Savage and Mr. Miles's Anthology—is dead; 
and Mr. Bell cannot reanimate it. Eds book is, 
however, a very agreeable one—pleasant to the 
eye, and also good for food if one’s hunger 
does not demand very solid diet. 

Our English Cousins. By Richard Harding 
Davis. (Sampson Low.) Dr. Johnson once 
said that “ books of travel will be good in pro¬ 
portion to what a man has previously in his 
mind: his knowing what to observe; his power 
of contrasting one mode of life with another.” 
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Mr. Davis, to some extent, 
Doctor’s ideal of a traveller. 


realises the require all novels to end haj 
He is well probably true to nature, the 


ily. Though 
closing pages 


K toation. The work will contain an 

rical introduction, with accounts of the 
celebrated people who have been connected 


informed, extremely aoute, and not so bigoted rouse in us only horror and disgust. In his celebrated people who have been connected 
as to give in every contrasted case the verdict introduction on the Spanish novel, Mr. Oosse with the district, the parish registers from 


to his own countrymen. It cannot be said is slightly confused on one poi 
that he has delved deeply into the intricacies of of Feman Caballero, J. N. 

English society: his observations display no belonged to the romantic as opposed to the 
very profound thought. But his book is classical school in Spain; but this applied 
thoroughly good-natured and really well almost wholly to poetry and the drama. His 
written. There are five chapters in all, the daughter, Cecilia, who wrote under the name 
beet of which deal with undergraduate life of Feman Caballero, was never at the head of 


is slightly confused on one point. The father 1539, and the church accounts from 1580. 

W. H. iu« *Oo wfflp.bli.b 


in Oxford 


the East-end of London. 


Walterscottistas; 


was the 


Social Life and Duties of the Citizen, by Mr. 
J. C. Parrott, with chapters on associations of 
workers, including trade unions, oo-operative 
societies and friendly societies, and the state 
in relation to labour. The book is written on 


Mr. Davis would seem to have set himself literary statesman, Martinez de la Rosa, with 77 relation toiaoour. _ une doox is wmten on 
seriously to understand the manners and his novel, Doha Isabel de Solis, and one of “ e ,n . Part . IU * of the new 


customs of the University; his commend¬ 
able endeavour is, on the whole, signally 
successful. He makes one serious blunder in 


his last followers is a far greater living states¬ 
man, Cilnovas del Castillo, in his La Uampana 
de Huesca. Feman Caballero inaugurated a 


the matter of taste when he declares that “ the very different school, the Novela de Costumbres, 
town (?) of Oxford is at its best daring the which has produced works of far greater value 

_..*1.1_J 1_A_ At-. A1___1*_1_ Al_ - ITT-lA_AA!_A_ _ 1_ 


week in whioh the eight-oared boats of the 
twenty colleges belonging to the University 


than any which the Walterscottistas have 
done; and, besides, they have helped the study Messrs. Walter Scott & Co. announce a 
' folk-lore in Spain, in all that it has of real re-issue, in bi-monthly volumes, of their popular 
Joe. series of “Canterbury Poets,” whioh began to 

The Englishman at Home, by Edward Porrit 


Education Code for evening classes. 

Messbs. Henry will issue daring this month 
Disillusion, a novel in three volumes, by Miss 
Dorothy Leighton; and also Mr. Barry Pain’s 
new book, The Kindness of the Celestial. 


row for mastery on the river. It is then filled of folk-lore in Spain, in all that it has of real 
with people up from London.” So keen an value. 

obserm- as Mr. Davis should have perceived The Englishman at Home, by Edward Porrit 
how this latter statement contradicts the first. (Putnam’s Sons), is a valuable book of reference, 
We like better his shrewd comment on the and a jg 0 we ll enough written to interest those 
undergraduate, “as the most interesting more or leS8 itg gubjeot. The 

combination of shyness and audacity I had gcheme Mr . Porrit ohogen ig J olear and 


A second edition of A Oirl's Ride in Iceland, 


_ , >i a n .* ... . r • bvaaouju au .1 . xuiuu uuc vuvoou 10 vixcai cuiu 

ever met j and this, as a criticism of those in ge nsible, and no one can study it without being 
authority, “It struck me that an Oxford don wiger on many p^ts. Itg J autll0r 8ki if“ii y 
mixes some high living witii his high think- avo j dg controversy, and yet makes his pages 
ing. The triumph of the chapter, however, is suggestive. He deals in a masterly way with 
the carefiiHy-wntten account of the “bump- gu ch topiog M mun ioipal government, taxa- 
ng races. Herein were pitfalls for the tion, the administration of justice, the services 
unwary; but their mystery has never before, both civil and military, and the press. Ameri- 
evenby Enghshmen, been so neatiyjaplained. ^ wiU g lean from J it a precise and correct 
Henceforth the American of the furthest west knowledge of the way the Englishman is 
ab f 1 ? ok “7 am ^ sympathy if he fails to governed and governs; the Englishman him- 

“>< !*« • good d»l mh. eta* *>d 


understand them. In his account of East 
London, Mr. Davis reaohes a higher level than 

__•_ M . 1_1. A lTlil _ 0 


scheme Mr. Porrit has chosen is clear and by Mrs. Alec Tweedie, will be published in a 
sensible, and no one can study it without being few days by Mr. Horaoe Cox. 

wiser on many points. Its author skilfully .. _ _ ___ ,, .. 

avoids controversy, and yet makes his pages _.^ R ' Pric ®> c ^ le ^ 

suggestive. He de^ls in a masterly way wTth Diooe^n Registry at Chester, reports to Dr. 
suSh topics as munioipal government, taxa- VamnU that since the spring he has found 
tion, the administration of justice, the services Dear \y a hundred more lnstwoes of child - 
both civil and military, and the press. Amen- marriages in the diocese of Chester near the 
cans will glean from it a precise and correct olose of century. He hopes, in 

knowledge of the way t£e Englishman is «««? of time, to print these for the Early 
governed and governs ; the Englishman him- Hnglish Text Society. 

self will find a good deal made clear and Mb. W. Febousson Ibvine, of Cloughton, 
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anywhere else in the book. A little volume of 0 f a mystery. It is a useful and a clever book! 
stones called Oallegher proved that he was 

capable of treating the life of the New York . - -.—- - 

slums with power; and here he gives evidence 

of still greater achievement. Unfortunately NOTES AND NEWS. 

™n- y. x.~ ..a.,, d, j--., 

as his historian in fiotion, and the brighter a PP roao W his eightieth year, has 

nhases of Emrlish life fill more thanXee. j^tten a biography or, as he prefers to call 


definite that before was, even to him, something has just completed his copies of some Early 
of a mystery. It is a useful and a clever boob. English deeds and pleas, dated about 1370, 


NEWS. 


as nia Historian m notion, ana tbe brighter 
phases of English life fill more than three- 
quarters of the present volume. This is to be 
regretted, for though Mr. Davis appears to 


it, a personal history— of Josiah Wedgwood, 
the potter, which will be published by Mr. 


regretted, for though Mr. Davis appears to fl p ° tter ’ ^ M £ u v T n ? d by 

do all things well, there are some things he Jolm Murrsy m the conr8e ofthe autumn ’ 


does much better than others; and he certainly Mb. Ebio Maokay is preparing for the press 
does best what he seems least willing to do. a new volume of poems, including lyrics, 
The illustrations are often admirable, and never sonnets, and odes. One of the odes was pub 
other than good. But why is the artist’s name lished last spring on the eve of Mr. Swinbume’i 
not mentioned i birthday, and was accordingly inscribed to him 

The Grandee. By Armando Palacio Valdes, Bnt in ite amended form it will be entitled 
translated by Rachel Chalioe. (Heinemann.l “ 0de to an Id eal Poet,” no living writer being 

mi. • il i t , A i . . • nom/ul in 


But why is the artist’s name lished last spring on the eve of Mr. Swinburne’s 

~ — r. — — 3 ?— 1 - * 1 _ - J A . V- * 


birthday, and was accordingly inscribed to him. q,. L. Furnivall 
ite ““f* 1 Entitled %£%£h, ™of3o< 

Ode to an Ideal Poet, no livmg writer being f 9 d » m y be L 


. 7 - -J -1 an.. Jl j • ;a - ~ lor Drew, imu. WIU uu wauuu iwi. xiiAua 

This m the second of Palacio Valdes’ novels named in it. series, 1895: The Three Kings' Sons, c. 1500, 

that has been translated in Heinemann’s Messbs. Longmans & Co. have in the press «d. Furnivall (1895); Melusine, The Prose 

International Library The title, whether a book by Dr. Luokock, the Dean of Lichfield, on Romanoe, c. 1500, ed. Donald, is all passed 
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twenty years after “the grete dethe,” or black 
death, of 1349. These wi'l be published in the 
Transactions of the Historic Society of Lanca¬ 
shire and Cheshire. 

The Early English Text Society has just 
told its members that, for its advance-issue of 
Texts, the following are now ready, and will be 
sent at once on receipt of subscriptions: 
Original series, 1895, 1896, 1897 :— The Exeter 
Book (Anglo-Saxon Poems), ed. Gollancz, Part 
I. (1895); The Prymer or Lay Folk's Prayer- 
Book, ed. Littiehales, Part I. (1895); Misyn’s 
Fire of Love and Mending of Life, ed. Harvey 
(1896); The English Conquest of Ireland, ed. 
Furnivall (1896); Child-Marriages and Divorces, 
Chester, ed. Furnivall (1897); Queen Eliza¬ 
beth's Englishings of Boethius, &o., is all passed 
for press, and will be issued for 1897. Extra 
series, 1895: The Three Kings' Sons, c. 1500, 
ed. Furnivall (1895); Melusine, The Prose 


c °P? B P° nds ™ th The History of Marriage, Jewish and Christian, 
a , Jf. f caroel y a with special reference to divorce and certain 

translation of “ El Maestrante,” which means a prohibited degrees, 
member of a club for the praotioe of knightly 

exercises; and in the novel “ el maestrante ” is Messbs. Henry will publish John Oliver 
by no means the most prominent character. If Hobbes’s new novel. It is entitled, The Gods, 
Lancia, as Mr. Qosse assures us on the authority Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham, and iB 
of the author, be really Oviedo, it is the seoond considerably longer than any of this author’s 
time in recent years that its society has been previous works. 

made the subject of a novel. The scene of m™ „ , ,. , 

La Regente by Leopoldo Alas (Clarin), a work ^ 

of higher literary lalue than this of Valdes, is F'f * V,U ° n ^ Armv 

also laid there; and a more morally repulsive S-„:° r ’ n pt ' C ' H .' n °nf n l 
condition of society than that depicted in both ?. er ™ 9 °°T’ T “ S ° l ut l Afr ? ca $°° t ' D 8 
these novels it is difficult to conceive. The 


The History of Marriage, Jewish and Christian, for press. It and four _ other Texts for 
with special reference to divorce and certain 1896-7 are all set, and will be ready three 

prohibited degrees. months after money for them comes in. Part 

,, _ I. is all printed. After the present issue, the 

Messes. Hbney wdl publish John Oliver adyauoe pubhcation of Texts will be disoon- 

Hobbes s new novel. It is entitled, The Gods, tjnued, as some members of the committee 

Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham, and is object to incurring further possible liability, 
considerably longer than any of this author’s The response of members to the appeal for 
previous works. advance subscriptions has not been en- 

The same firm have in preparation a work courafpng. 
entitled With Wilson in Matabeleland. The A coiouttee has been formed at Newcastle 


author, Gapt. C. H. Donovan, of the Army —of whioh Sir Matthew White Ridley is presh 


Servioe Corps, was in South Africa shooting 
big game when the war broke out. He then 


dent, and Dr. Thomas Hodgkin is treasurer—to 
place a memorial over the grave of Robert 


;wc^7f tte“lE;£to sh7;rn T othing of ttjf 4 book, which Roxby, tiie fisher poet of Northumberland who 

true nobility and chivalry surviving in dtiest ! d,e i^ 846 at IjZl 

J_ *1.3 A__• 


poverty, as is admirably depicted for“us in some 8po *l ? d ‘ y ‘ d t d ^ nto 7° P arta ’ ^ ot has recently commemorated m asimdar 

of the sketches of Pereda and of Dona Emilia 8p ] rt 111 Za “^ e8la> and 8econdl y of 016 Hoben- manner the names of John Cunningham, Charles 
Pardo Bazan, but only a sham and caricature gula ex P edltl0n ‘ Avison, and William Shield, 

of it. The novel ia powerful in parts, and in Historical Notices of the Parish of Southam in The results of the L.A- Examination 

the character of Amelia; but it is not one to Warwickshire, by Mr. W. L. Smith, is at the University of St. Andrews have 
have pleased Darwin, and those who, like him, announced by Mr. Elliot Stock for immediate just been issued, from which it appears that 


Pardo Bazan, but only a sham and caricature 
of it. The novel is powerful in parts, and in 
the character of Amelia; but it is not one to 
have pleased Darwin, and those who, like him, 
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926 candidates entered for examination at 61 
oentres this year, as oompared wiih 775 at 45 
oentres in 1893, and 699 candidates at 42 
centres in 1892. Taking a joint view of all the 
subjects in which candidates entered, 1519 
papers were written, passes were obtained in 
891 instances, and honours in 234. In the 
prospectus for 1895 important changes are 
introduced, making certain subjects obligatory, 
and requiring candidates to pass in the subjects 
they select for examination before attempting 
honours. 

We must be content this week to record, 
with sorrow, the death of Mr. Walter Pater, 
which took place at Oxford, very suddenly, 
last Monday. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE INFINITE. 


I. 

Fab oil, and very far ! 

Beyond the crystal sea; 

Beyond the worlds that are 
Unknown, or known to be ; 
Beyond the pearly star; 

The clustering nebulae; 

Beyond dark gulpha we see 
Where rolls no glittering car— 

At last, at last, we come to thee, 
The finite to Infinity ! 


ii. 

Ere yet, and evermore ! 

Before the day’s delight; 

Before the dawn, before 
Apollo in his might 
Sped forth by sea and shore; 

And after many a night, 

When all the hours take flight, 

Forth issuing from death’s door— 
Behold, behold, in death’s despite 
Eternal looms the Infinite ! 

Samuel Waddington. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Galli, H. Dessous diplomatique*: dix am de politique 
Strangers (183t—1883). Fan*: Gamier. Sir. 60s. 
Ksuffsb, 11. Beachrelbetides Veneichiiis der Handichrif ten 
der StadtblbUothek zu Trier. 3. Hft. Trier: Iintz. 

IK. 

Mac£, dean. Saint-Bvremond: (Rude. Paris: Hetzel. 
1 fr. 26 e. 

Oluviib-Bsadreoabd. La Caricature dgypUenne: his- 
totique, politique etmorale. Paris: Thorin. 12 fr. 
Schwbkkb, P., u. K. Lange. Die Silberbibliothek Herzog; 
Albreehta v. Pre us sen u. seiner Gemahlin Anna Maria. 
Leipzig: Hieraemann. 26 M. 

Souvisibs de Sdbaetopol, reoneUlla et redigda par Alexandre 
HL, Bmpereur de Bossie. Traduction de N. Notjvitch. 
Paris: Ollendorff. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Zolla. Daniel. Les Questions agriooles d'hier ct d’anjouid’- 
hni. Paris: A 1 can. 3 fr. 60 e. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Abkold, C. F. Ca' sarins v. Arelate a. die gsllisohe Kirohe 
seiner Zdt. Leipzig : Hintichs. IS M. 

Bohbb ich, P. Der Hchlnss d. Markusevangeliams. der Yier- 
Br&ngelien-Kanon u. die kieinasiatischen Presbyter. 
Berlin: Nauok. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Lautkb, Th. Vorgeschichte n. EinfQbrung d. Eulniachen 
Vergleiobs v. 1662. Regensburg : Wanderling. 8 M. 
Habtyrolooiuh, Hieronynuanum, ad fliem oodicum adiectia 
prolegomenis edd. J. B. de Rossi et L. Duchesne. Paris: 
Thoxin. 40 fr. 

8im., 0. Die Grenzbezeichnung der Burner. Bin Beitrag 
zur Limes Frsge. Wiirzburg: Stahel. 1 M. 60 Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Asbibssohb, A. Pbyaikaliache Priozipien der Natnriehre. 

Halle : Bchwetachke. 1 M. 6 3 Pf. 

Bastian, A. Controveraen in der Ethnologic. IV. Frags- 
stellungenderFinaiursachen Berlin: sVeidmann. 611. 
Chbistiaxi, J. G. Ueb. die WaldarbeiterverhaltnUse auf 
dem badiachen Schwarzvald. Karlsruhe: Gntaoh. 2 M. 
Kuestsbuachsb, M. Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Gallen. 
bildungen m. Bertickslcht. dee Gerbstoffes. Berlin: 
Bomtraeger. 4 M. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The July number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (David Nutt) opens with a paper by Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs, entitled “ Notes on the MS. 
Sources of the History of the Jews in Spain.” 
About six years ago he visited Spain, in order to 
discover what unprinted materials there were in 
thepublic libraries and archives for the historyof 
the Jews before their expulsion in 1492. His 
researches will shortly be published in a large 
volume, containing a sort of calendar of 2500 
documents, together with appendices. On the 
present occasion he points out some of the 
more interesting results. They throw strong 
light upon the financial relations of the Jews 
with the early kings and archbishops, upon the 
numerous trades which they followed, upon the 
conduct of the Inquisition, and upon the 
origin of Hispano-Jewish names. Special 
praise is given to Pamplona, for the care with 
which it has preserved and catalogued the old 
archives of Navarre. Incidentally, Mr. Jacobs 
mentions that he has found in the British 
Museum what is apparently the original decree 
for the expulsion of the Jews from the Two 
Sicilies, dated 1504. It is curious to find no 
less than three artioles in this number devoted 
to “ The Song of Songs.” Dr. M. Friedlander 
gives an analysis of the plot, from a novel and 
ingenious point of view; Dr. S. Schechter 
prints the first portion of a Midrash on the 
book, from a MS. at Parma, which he believes 
to be the original of later commentaries ; and 
there is a review of a theory that the book is 
intended for a dream. Finally, we should 
mention that the Rev. R. H. Charles continues 
his new translation of the Book of Jubilees. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

GROUP C AND THE THREE PRIESTS IN THE 
“ CANTERBURY TALES.” 

London: July 26, 1881. 

Two statements in Prof. Skeat’s last Chaucer 
volume call for a mild protest from me. 

1. At p. 434 he makes what I think an unfair 
statement about my moving Group C (the 
Doctor’s and Pardoner’s Tales) up to the place 
between Groups B and D. Of tms Group C he 
says; 

“In the best MSS., it follows the Frankelein’s 
Tale; and such is, in my belief, its proper position. 
This arrangement was arbitrarily altered by Dr. 
Fumivall, in order, I suppose, to emphasise the 
fact that the relative order of the Groups may be 
altered at pleasure.” 

A reader of this paragraph naturally sup¬ 
poses that I gave no reasons for putting 
Group C where I did; and I think that fairness 
required that Prof. Skeat should have stated 
these reasons, printed in 1868. I now enlarge 
them. I found that all the MSS. of the Tales 
put some of them in wrong order, and that 
they must be re-arranged. Looking to the 
fourth day, or last ten miles of the pilgrimage, 
I found that eight long Tales were assigned 
to it by the MSS., and that the first of 
these contained the fact that the time was 
“ pryme,” while the fourth implied — at 
least, in my opinion—that its Group was a 
morning one, and the fifth was begun ere the 
pilgrims “fully had riden fyve myle.” Four 
Tales for four miles—and eight for ten miles— 
were clearly too many. The scribes having two 
Groups of morning Tales, F and C, without 
note of place, had carelessly (as I think) put 


one after the other. They had also left the 
third day’s journey without any morning 
Group. I found that Addit. MS. 25,718 put 
Group C between its imperfect D and E, that 
Arch. Seld. B 14—the only MS. which has 
Group B right—put it after G and before D 2; 
and that three other MSS. shifted one Tale of 
it. I therefore felt free to suggest the change 
of Group C from the fourth day, where 
it was not wanted, to the morning of the 
third day, where it was wanted, and thus 
made the third day’s Tales equal in number 
to the second day’s, and left a reason¬ 
able lot of six Tales for the ten miles of 
the fourth day’s journey. This change was 
not, I think, an arbitrary, but a justifiable, 
one; the reasons for it were quietly stated on 
pp. 24-27 of my Temporary Preface to my Six- 
text Canterbury Tales ; and my note to Group C 
on p. 42 is, “This Group may go on any 
morning. It is put here to make the Tales of 
the third day not less than those of the 
second.” So much for my arbitrariness. Now 
for Prof. Skeat’s. 

_ 2. The two last lines of Chaucer’s descrip¬ 
tion of the Prioress are in all good M8S. of tae 
Tales, and are (I say) certainly genuine : 

“ Another Nonnn also with Mr had she, 

That was Mr Chapelleyn, and Prestes thre.” 

Tyrwhitt and others thought it too neat a 
trouble to look out the early meanings of Chap¬ 
lain, and find that one was “amanuensis, 
secretary,” and therefore said the last line was 
spurious, as “ The chief duty of a Chaplain 
was to say Mass, and to hear Confession, 
neither of which offices could regularly be per¬ 
formed by a Nonne, or by any woman.” Prof. 
Skeat has, however, looked out Capellanus in 
D’Arnis and Ducange, or my Temp. Pref. 
184 n., and rightly treats the Prioress’s 
“Chapelleyn” as genuine; but he rejects the 
“ Frestes thre” as spurious, because only one 
Nun’s Priest tells a Tale. 

Now in 1876 I printed in the Chaucer 
Society’s Essays (pp. 181-196), the Record 
Office MS. “ Survey of the Abbey or Monastery 
of St. Mary, Winchester, May 14, 1537 ”— 
without knowing that it was before in the 
second edition of Dugdale—and there found 
( Essays , p. 192): 

“The Ohapblbyns or the sayd Monastery. 

Mr. John Hasard, confessor] 
sir John Hylton ( 

sir Walter Bayly > V 

sir Walter Daahewod ( 

sir Wylliam Orton.” ) 

On which I said (p. 186): 

“ Our Survey of St. Mary’s shows that there were 
no less than five chaplains in the Monastery, who, 
I take it, from their titles of ‘ Magiater ’ (the Con¬ 
fessor) and ‘ Sir,’ must have been all priests. 
Surely two of these mutt have been enough to do 
all the religious work of the monastery; and the 
other three priests might well have been spared 
for a holiday outing to Canterbury or elsewhere, 
in company with their PrioresB and one of her 
Nuns. The ‘ Magiater ’ would be specially ‘ The 
Nonnes Freest,’ the two ‘Sirs,’ being looked ou 
as his underlings. So we don’t want any altera¬ 
tion whatever of Chaucer’s text.” 

I back the Tales MSS. and this Survey against 
the whole crew of editors. 

Prof. Skeat’s dictum on p. 504 surely applies 
to these “ Prestos thre ” : 

“ If we are to go through the Tales, picking out 
and setting aside as spurious every passage which 
does not please us, the result can only bs unsatis¬ 
factory. ... I see no reason why we may not be 
content with the Tales in the form presented by 
the best MSS.” 

One can forgive Prof. Skeat for re-writing 
or re-spelling Chaucer, pipeclaying and ironing 
him, but one prays bim to spare the “ Prestos 
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this.” No doubt he has kept them in his 
forthcoming text of the Tales. 

P. J. Fubnivaix. 

P.S.—May I copy another bit from my fore¬ 
talk to the St. Mary’s Survey P As our English 
girls are not educated in oonvents, 

“ I had often wondered why Ohaucer made such a 
great point of the fine manners, the deportment, of 
his Prioress. One would have expected, in a 
description of the Presidentess or Vice • Presidentess 
of a religious honse, that her religion or her holi¬ 
ness, her worn features or her abstraction from 
human vanities, would hare been moat dwelt on. 
But no ; with Chaucer, the Prioress’s nice manners 
are his ohief theme. Why? Because, as Ore 
following ‘ Survey ’ shows, the Prioress must have 
been ‘finishing governess,’ like her sister of 
St. Mary’s, to perhaps ‘ xxij Ohyldren of lordys, 
knyghttes, ana gentylmen, browght yu [her] 
Monastery.’ In early days, deportment was of 
far greater importance than it is now—see my 
Babeee Book (K. E. T. Soc., 1868)—and therefore 
Chaucer rightly makes the moBt of bis Prioress's 
pretty ways.” 


“ DnnnsE." 
ii. 

Sydenham Hill, 8.H. 

Dinner was, however, not unfrequently taken 
a good deal later than 9 a.m. Thus iv. 52, 
it was “ sur le point de 10 h.” ; iii. in., it was 
later, for the Due de Bretagne entered 
Paris at “ sur le point de dix heures un matin,” 
and passed through a considerable part 
of the town (the route is given) before he 
arrived at the “ Chastel du Louvre,” and found 
the king still at dinner; iv. 51, it began after 
11 a.m., for the King of England, who was to 
dine with the King of France, did not arrive 
till “sur le point de onze heures,” and it was 
after this that the dinner tables were prepared, 
Again, i. 139, we are told that the King of 
France walked from Calais to Boulogne 
(nearly twenty miles) “ en pfclerinage a Notre 
Dame de Boulogne ” — “ devant diner,” so 
that the dinner could not have been very early. 
In iv. _8, the Comte de Foix came to dine with 
the king; he did not start till 10 a.m., and 
when he arrived at the “ Ch&tel de .Toulouse ” 
he had a long conference (parlement) with the 
king, and then they dined, at what hour is not 
stated,, but after dinner they remained two 
hours in the Chambre department, where they 
had “ vin et epices,* and it was “ sur le point 


• The vin et (pice* (sometimes called vin alone, as 
ii. 85, iii. 59) were taken after dinner, but not 
always immediately, and then the interval was 
filled up with conversation, light or serious, and 
sometimes with recitations or Improvisations (iii. 
71). There was commonly a special room for this 
purpose, just as at Cambridge the fellows of the 
colleges adjourn after dinner to the Combination 
Room, and there is, very likely, some relationship 
between these two customs. This special room is 
called in Froissart chambre du roi and ehambre de 
pavement, and twice we have the more general term 
taleriee (iii. 18,58). Once (iii. 71) there is parlement, 
instead of parement; is this a mistake, or was the 
room sometimes so-called on account of the serious 
conversation which occasionally took place there P 
(see iv. 8.) On one occasion, indeed (iv. 63), the 
conversation waxed so hot that the king gave 
no orders for the vin et ipices to be brought, and 
went and shut himself up. The expression chambre 
de parement is three times used = chambre du roi, 
viz., iii. 40,61, iv. 63; but in two other passages (iii. 
59, 71) it is used when the dinner was given by 
persons of very high but inferior rank, viz., by the 
Duke of Lancaster and the Due de Bretagne. 
In the latter case, however, the word used is 
parlement. On the other hand, the Comte de Foix 
retired after dinner to his galeries (iii. 18, 58), 
where, no doubt, wine was served, though it is not 
mentioned. Sometimes, again, no dinner is 
mentioned, as in iii. 40, iv. 51, 66, 69, and in all 
but the second passage the guests seem to have 


de quatres heures apres nonne ” that the count 
took his leave. This Comte de Foix, in his own 
castle, kept very late hours. Thus (iii. 13) we 
find him at dinner somewhere about sunset; and 
we are told that the custom of the count was 
“ qu’il se couchoit et levoit 4 haute nonne et 
soupoit 4 mie nuit,” and one of these suppers is 
described in the same chapter. Other people 
also supped very late, from which we may infer 
that they dined late also. Thus (iv. 16) two 
suppers are described that took place 
l’hotel de l’eveque de Londres,” and the dancing 
which took place, I should say, both before 
and after the supper lasted until daybreak, 
Of one of thesesuppers it is said, “ si fut le souper 
bel et grand et bien danse et continue toute la 
nuit jusques au jour.” The day of his death, 
too, (see iv. 23) the Comte de Foix would have 
dined late if he had lived. He had been 
hunting a bear all the morning, “ jusques 4 la 
haute nonne.” This bear was caught, and by 
time the curie was finished, “ja dtoit b 
nonne.”t Then he asked where the dinner had 
been prepared, and they told him “ 4 l’hopital 
d’Erlon 4 deux petites lieues.” So they went 
on there at once (“ tout le pas chevauchant ”); 
and when they arrived at the “h6tel,” the 
count talked for some time about the chase, 
and then, while washing his hands before 
dinner, he had some sort of a fit and died. 

Nor were these long and late dinners at all un 
common. Comp. i. (part 2) 155, 158 (“ les nobles 
diners, les soupers et les festoiements ” and 
other dinners are mentioned), 160; ii. 160 [bit, 
one of whioh is “et donnoit . . . de grands 
diners, soupers, et banquets ”), 233, iii. 41 
(where the Duke of Lancaster dined with the 
King of Portugal “et si furent en oe deduit 
jusques 4 la nuit ”, In this same chapter there 
are two or three other grand dinners; iii. 46, 
59 (a dinner “ beau et long et bien ordonne ”), 
64 (the Duke of Bretagne kept his barons “ en 
soiuas et en paroles amoureuses jusques 4 la 
nuit ”), 71 (“le diner fut grand et bel et bien 
servi”), and followed as often by “vin et 
epioes” (see note *), 85, 88; iv. 1 (bit, the 
second time, the dinner was considerably after 
noon), 4 (“ si fut le diner bel et long et bien 
etoffe ”), 8, 9 (“un diner qui coftta plus de mille 
francs ’’), 18 (bis). 

With regard to the hour at whioh the des- 
jeuner was taken, there is (as I have already 
said) but one passage which throws any light 
upon the matter. It is in iv. 28. Pierre de 
Croon had attempted to murder Olivier de 
Clijon, “ conn (table de France,” at his hotel in 
Paris, and after his attempt had left Paris at 
1 a.m. He arrived at Chartres, “ sur le point 
de huit heures ” and breakfasted, or rather, 
broke his fast (“ s’etoit dejeune ”) at once ; and 
in the preceding page this same meal is desig¬ 
nated by the words “ Messire Pierre, quand il 
fut venu a Chartres, but un coup,” which shows 


with vin el epices. And even at the present time 
in France at an afternoon call, if anything is 
given it is Malaga or some such wine or liqueur, 
with or without cakes, though of late years the 
English custom is sometimes adopted and tea 
is given. In conclusion, the room is often not 
mentioned, and once (iv. 78) the vin et ipicee would 
seem to have been served in the dining-room, and, 
perhaps also in iv. 4, 62, while in iv. 51, as the 
dinner took place in the tent of the King of 
France, the wine, &c., had to be taken there. The 
passages from which I have deduced all that I 
have said are : ii. 85; iii. 18, 40, 58, 59, 71, 85; 
iv. 1, 4, 18, 51, 62, 63, 66, 69, 78. 

t I am sorry that I am unable to say at what 
time haute nonne, let alone baste nonne, was in 
Froissart’s time. Originally, no doubt, nonne 
meant the ninth hour, or 3 p.m. But as in 
Mid. Eng. noon (which is derived from it) seems 
early to have meant midday, very likely nonne did 
France. At all events, haute 


so in France. At all events, haute nonne can 

_ scarcely have been earlier than twelve, and basis nonne 

come in in the afternoon and to have been served ‘ was evidently later. 


that, as I have already said, boire in the morning 
might include eating. Another meal taken 
by those who were pursuing Pierre, and ap¬ 
parently a good deal later, is called their 
“diner ”; and this word is separated by nine or 
ten lines only from the “s’etoitdejeune ” given 
above. 

The conclusion I come to is, that in the time 
of Froissart at any rate, the breakfast and the 
dinner were such distinct meals that they 
were never really confounded. At the same 
time, the dinner was generally taken so early 
that the same person may not always 
have taken both meals, and this, as dow, 
would especially be the case with those of 
the higher desses. If a copious meal was 
taken earlier than was the usual time for 
dinner, it might be called either desjeuner as 
breaking the fast, or diener, as partaking of the 
nature of a dinner and perhaps replacing it, as 
in the passage alieady quoted, iv. 75. But, as 
even the dinner commonly took place as early 
as nine or ten o’dock, it is not surprisirg that 
in some parts of France as in “leMorvan” 
dimer should still, as G. Paris tells us, be used 
of the morning meal, and goiiter of the midday 
meal (see de Chambure, t. v. dejeuner). At the 
same time, G. Paris is certainly wrong when he 
says that in “ toute la Suisse romande ” din a se 
dit du repas qu’on prend en se levant, souvent 
de grand matin et meme dans la nuit.” I cannot 
speak for the whole of Bomanoe Switzerland, 
in which several dialects are used, but in Oon- 
radi’s Diot. and Grammar der Romanitch — 
deutichen Sprache,” as it is spoken in the 
Grisons, the word dina is not even given, the 
word used for breakfast being " anzolver and 
collation” (« It. colazione), and for dinner 
“jentar.” In the South of France, dinafr) is 
certainly used for the second meal, whilst 
dejuna and even desdejuna tt(“Lat. disjejunare?) 
represents breakfast. See Mistral, who 
tells us that “hors le temps de la moisson, 
le diner dee paysans provenfaux a lieu 
vers 8 or 9 heures du matin, et oelui 
des bourgeois vers midi.” But this is 
not always so, for a friend of mine living 
at Antibes, inquired directly, at my request, of 
some peasants in his neighbourhood, and found 
that they dined at twelve, and used the word 
dina(r) of the meal; and even when it is taken 
at eight or nine, it is very likely not the first 
meal. 

It seems to me, indeed, that the word diner 
in one or other form) is more used in the south 
of France than in the other parts. I have 
often been surprised to find how little it is 
used among the peasants, though now, no 
doubt, since communication is so easy, the word 
is everywhere understood. Where I have made 
inquiries (whioh was not in the south), I have 
generally found that dinner was called either la 
toupe or else goiiter, and that the word diner was 
not used. As long as the French soldiers had 
bouilli and the broth resulting fromits preparation 
twice a day, the two meals were called la toupe 
du matin et la toupe du toir, the former being 
their dinner. And even now, when they have 
soup once only, neither of the meals is called 
diner, but repas du matin and repas du toir are 
the terms used, as I have been informed by a 
French officer. I am, consequently, inclined to 
believe that the word diner originated in Italy, 
especially as there desinar ( disinar) is more 
especially used of the dinner of the poorer 
classes, whilst pranzo and pranzar are rather 
used of the -more delicate dinner of those who 
are in a higher social station. In Tuscany, 
indeed (as a Tuscan lady tells me), among the 
labourers, the substantive used is commonly 

ft Dejuna means not only to breakfast, but also, 
and probably in the first Instance, to fast - It. 
digiunare; and this is why there is also the verb 
desdejuna, which Mistral tells us is now less used 
than dejuna, but is almost certainly older 
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desina ; and as there' is no each corresponding 
substantive in French, and it is at least as 
likely (if not more likely) that desina preceded 
the verb, as that it is derived from it, 
this is certainly some slight argument 
in favour of the Italian origin of the 
word. This desina (or disina ) takes place 
at midday. The word is acoented on the i ; and 
it seems to me extremely unlikely that the Fr. 
disner should have given rise to a form disinar 
(desinar ), with a vowel inserted between the s 
and the n, and that the corresponding substan¬ 
tive should have the accent on the inserted 
vowel. 

But if the Frenoh word disner oomes from 
Italy, what becomes of G. Paris’s elaborate 
derivation ? It falls to the ground at once. 
He himself thinks that “ L’ital. disinare or 
desinare peut venir direotement de disjunare 
comme aitare de ajulare,” but he is evidently 
of opinion that the French word has no further 
relationship to the ItaL one than a common 
origin from disjunare. I, for my part, fail to 
see that the form aitare, which, besides, is 
much less used than ajutare, affords any ground 
for the belief that disjunare would yield 
disinare. A vowel a would not be unlikely 
to keep a j (= i) after it; but can the same be 
said of the consonant s followed by a j, 
especially when it is remembered that a Lat. j 
ordinarily beoomes gi (= our j) in Italian ? 
Disj has become disgi in disgiogare and 
in disgiungere, so that, if disjunare had 
been turned into Italian, it would, no 
doubt, have produced disgiunare, or, at 
most, digiunare, for digiungere has been 
used =- disgiungere. And there is indeed 
the word digiunare (which, however, Diez, s.v. 
giunare derives from di and giunare) ; but, 
unfortunately, it means the exact opposite, 
viz., to fast. In Provencal, however, dejuna 
means both jeiiner and dAjeiiner, and in the 
latter sense = desdejuna, which is also used as 
I have already had occasion to remark (see 
note ft). 

It is significant also that the earliest passages 
in which the L. Latin disnare has been found 
are from Italian sources, Diez’s quotations of 
the ninth century ("disnavi me ibi,” &c.) 
being from W. Grimm's Glosses of the Vatican, 
whilst Fapias (from whom I have quoted what 
I have been unable myself to find) was a native 
of Lombardy, and lived in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. At the present time, too, the Pied¬ 
montese form is disnd (Sant’Albino) the 
Bolognese dsnar f Ferrari), the Venetian disnar 
(Boerio). In the Sicilian and Neapolitan 
dialects I do not find the word, but in that of 
Reggio there is disner (there is no author’s 
name to my dictionary, but it was published at 
Reggio in 1832). All this seems to point to the 
north of Italy as the place where the word 
may have originated, though it by no means 
excludes a Frenoh, and especially a southern 
French origin. And Diez can scarcely have 
been in favour of the French origin of the 
word, else he would not have considered its 
derivation under the Italian form desinare. 

In conclusion, G. Paris seems to attach some 
importance to the fact that disnavi me, &c., is 
found in the ninth century, whilst se is also 
used with desjunar (or detjeiiner). But he does 
not seem to have remarked that se was thus 
used in Old French with many verbs whioh to 
us do not seem to require it. Indeed, this se 
seems chiefly to have been used of those actions 
which are performed for the benefit of an in¬ 
dividual, and cannot well be performed for him 
by any one else. See Iittre s.v. se (§ 8). He 
quotes se dormir, se gesir, seissir, se demeurer; 
and he compares s’en oiler, s'enfuir and s'eerier. 
He might have added se souper (Godefroy). In 
Prov. also (see Mistral) we find se cena, sesoupa. 

I must apologise for the length of this note, 
the more especially as all my endeavours have 


been concentrated upon pulling down, and I 
have suggested no derivation of my own. 
But I did suggest one formerly in the pages of 
Notes and Queries (7th S., x. 242), though, if I 
now defended it, it would not be exactly on the 
same lines. 

F. Chance. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Tuesday, Angtiss 7, 8 p.m. Anglo-Buaian Literary Society: 

“ Djetoeveki," by Ur. H. Havelock. 

Friday, August 10,1 p.m. Botanic: Anniversary Heeling. 


SCIENCE. 

M. BONAFOU8 ON FBOPEKTITJ8. 

Be Sex. Propertii Amoribus et Poesi. Capita 

Septem Facultati Litterarum Parisiensi 

theein proponebat Baimundus Bonafous. 

(Paris.) 

Among the innumerable dissertations on the 
life and poems of Propertius which have been 
published of late, this thesis of M. Baimund 
Bonafous is one of the best. It extends to 
110 pages, and contains seven chapters: 
I. De Cynthia; II. De Propertianorum 
amorum decursu; III. De amorum nature ; 
IV. De arguments; V. De inventione; 
VI. De dispositione; VII. Conclusio. The 
author is largely indebted to M. Plessis, 
though his work in no way reaches the 
excellence of that well-known book. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that, instead of a 
thesis, we have not—what is much more 
wanted—a new and good commentary. The 
materials are certainly not lacking for such 
a work. Everything on the life and reign 
of Augustus has been most carefully put 
together by Gardthausen ; Bubensohn 
has brought into new prominence the con¬ 
nexion of the imperial family with literary 
men of the smaller kind, in his excellent 
edition of the Greek epigrams of Crinagores 
of Lesbos; whatever is to be learnt from 
inscriptions is now easily available: in a 
word, we are fifty years removed from the 
date of Hertzberg’s commentary. Hertz- 
berg, indeed, was a scholar of no ordinary 
type: his views, which are often wrong, 
sometimes preposterously perverted, are 
based on a most exact and minute know¬ 
ledge of Latin; but even those who have 
studied his commentary most carefully will 
not pretend to think him final. For some 
time I had hoped that PlesBis would take 
up the task de novo ; but of this there now 
seems to be little prospect. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
Bonafous’ treatise is to prove that Cynthia 
was a married woman. It does not, I con¬ 
fess, convince me. The general tone of the 
poems is against it. Very different is the 
case in the Amores of Ovid, and in Tibullus. 

Bonafous differentiates the first three 
books according to the stages of passion. 
The Monobiblos (B. I.) is the most ideal, 
corresponding to the first dawn of the 
poet’s love for Cynthia. The second is 
uneven, spasmodic, and irregular, corre¬ 
sponding to a more intense and tumultuous 
or eyen turbulent period of love now grown 
sensual. In the third the tone is more 
subdued, and the poet predominates over 
the lover. In this there is some truth; but 
the perturbed condition of B. II. must bo 
attributed, I think, to quite different reasons. 


Here, if anywhere, by the confession of 
most critics, and the numberless transposi¬ 
tions which they have introduced as a cure, 
our MSS. point to a faulty archetype. And 
some, at least, of the most impassioned 
elegies are to be found in B. III., e.g., Nox 
mihiprima uenit: primae date tempora noctis. 
It is also possible that B. II. was written on 
a rather different principle of composition. 
If we had even one elegy remaining of 
Philetas, we should be in a better position 
to judge. But the fragments we have are 
miserably short; nor indeed does the one 
extant elegy of Callimachus go more than a 
very little way for estimating his influence 
on Propertius, no doubt his most successful 
imitator among the Bomans. 

If Birt’s theory, which Bonafous accepts, 
is true, and the Monobiblos is not to be 
counted in the arrangement of the four 
books of elegies, Books II.-III. of our M8S. 
may represent three original books, and 
H. will divide either after elegy 9 (Laeh- 
mann) or perhaps, as Bonafous thinks, after 
elegy eleven. In either case ou.r MSS. give 
no hint of such an original division of B. 
II., which would be quite in accordance 
with the otherwise disturbed state of the 
elegies in that book. Confusion set in 
early, and betrays itself, not only in the 
unusual number of elegies which B. II. 
contains in our MSS., but in the discon¬ 
nexion of thought which has proved so 
baffling to critics. 

The chapter on the poetical arrange¬ 
ment of the elegies touches, but does not 
penetrate, the question. The real point, 
after all, is: did Propertius in these elegies 
write on a principle of arithmetical or 
numerically proportioned symmetry? It 
appears to me indisputable that he did, and 
that the law which governs each individual 
elegy was originally traceable with little or 
no difficulty: what is more, that in the 
earliest editions of the poems, and for a 
considerable time after the poet’s death, the 
sections into which each elegy was thus 
numerically grouped were marked off from 
each other by some kind of notation, which, 
with the decline of the Boman Empire, fell 
out of the MSS., and was at last almost 
wholly obliterated. I have spoken of this 
in the first volume of my Catullus (p. 251), 
and have tried to show that Propertius 
alludes to such a sectional, numerically 
adjusted, system of composition in the 
Vertumnus elegy (iv. 2). In v. 57 Ver- 
tumnus says:— 

“ Sex superant uersus: te qui ad uadimonia curris 
Non moror: haec spatiis ultima meta meis.” 

Why six verses? Why but to show that 
the numerical scheme of the poem demanded 
a fixed number, and that number six, 
neither more nor less ? Such a grouping is 
just what we should expect in an elaborate 
school of poetry like that of the Alexandrians, 
and in their Boman imitators. It is 
absolutely nothing against such a theory, to 
say that we cannot certainly trace it. How 
should we, separated by an interval of 1900 
years? We must be contented to show its 
existence where it is palpable; and we must 
infer, what is so probable an inference 
as to be nearly certain, that if Propertius 
undeniably wrote several elegies on this 
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principle oi equable proportion, all that 
received his last hand were constructed 
similarly. 

M. Bonafous’ book does not aim at being 
exhaustive. It aims at being what it is: 
a ritumi. As such it is readable and, 
though not at all conclusive, well worthy 
of attention. 

Robinson Ellis. 


VERNACULAR LITERATURE IN INDIA. 

We quote the following report on vernacular 
literature in India, compiled by Pandit Hara 
Prasad Sastri for the annual address of the 
president of the Asiatic Society of Bengal: 

“The number of publications delivered to the 
various Registration offices throughout India, 
under Act xxv. of 1807, and deposited in the 
eleven provincial libraries of the empire, was— 
705*7 in 1891, 6704 in 1892, and 4150 during the 
three first quarters of 1893. These totals include 
publications in all the Eastern languages, ancient 
and modern, as well as in English. The number 
in Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Zend, Tibetan, and 
Burmese is very small. Almost all the religions of 
the world are represented, Hinduism under its 
many forms supplying by far the greater number. 

“The collection naturally divides into threo 
large groups : namely, original works, republica¬ 
tions, and translations. Original works and trans¬ 
lations are mostly in modern vernaculars or in 
English, and the republications are mostly in 
Sanskrit, though we have some excellent original 
works in Sanskrit: such as the ‘ Ohandravamsa ’ 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarka- 
lankara, written on the plan of Kalidasa’s 
immortal work, the ‘ Raghuvamsa ’; the ‘ Yesanta 
Vijaya,’ which shows the superiority of the 
Vedanta philosophy to all other systems of thought; 
and the ' Tattva Kalpataru,’ by Upendra Mohan 
Oosvami, embodying the highest ideas of Ohai- 
tanya's religion. We have also republications of 
works written in the ancient form of the modern 
vernaculars during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, when the first contact with the 
Muhammadans produced a large number of reli¬ 
gious reformers, who made the vernaculars their 
medium of communication. The works of Kabir, 
Tulci Das, Nanak, and the followers of Chaitanya 
come under this head. 

“The original works are either in prose or in 
verse. The vernaculars owe their prose literature 
entirely to the influence of the English. This 
embraces history, biography, and essays—branches 
of literature that were rarely cultivated before. 
Poetry India had, and poetry it has now; but 
modern poetry has not yet been able to shake off 
the longing for slavish imitation of everything 
European. We certainly owe some excellent 
poetical works to the influence of English educa¬ 
tion; but the majority are only wretched imi¬ 
tations. 

“ Among historical works, the best is the 
History or the Punjab, written in English by 
Muhammad Lattif. It gives a full account of 
the Punjab during the eventful years of the 
eighteenth century. The Punj ib is regarded as the 
great battlefield of nations in Asia. It was here 
that the Persians, the Greeks, the Bactrians, the 
Scythians, the Shahis, the Sbahan Shahis, the 
Huns, the Maitreyas, and the Daivaputras fought 
with each other and with the Hindus; and it was 
here that Mutalmans of all denominations con¬ 
tested the supremacy of India. But the struggle 
never raged more fiercely then when the Afghans 
and the Sikhs, maddened by religious fanaticism, 
fell upon each other and fought with varied success 
for over a hundred years ; and it is this period of 
the history of the Punjab that has been fu'ly 
treated by Muhammad Lattif. The same author 
has, in the second quarter of 1893, published 
another great work, namely, ‘ Lahore: its History, 
Architectural Remaim, and Antiquities.’ Both these 
works would do credit to any European scholar. 
Baba KiLUoa Narayan Sen has done a valuable 
service to the Mahratta race by editing an historical 
work, entitled ‘ Sahu Maharaj YanchenOharita,’ by 
Malhar Bam Bao Chitnavis, who was secretary to 


Sahu II., by whose order he wrote this and other 
works bearing on the history of the dynasty 
founded by Sivaji. Several works on the Msaipur 
War have been published in Bengal. Of these, ‘ The 
Munipore War,’in English, by Babu SurendraNath 
Mitra; ‘Manipurerltihas,’by an anonymous writer; 
and 1 Manipur Prahelika,’ by Janaki Nath Basak— 
are worthy of note. Babu Jsmika Nath, who was ap¬ 
pointed by Tikendraj it to conduct his case before the 
Special Court, attributes the whole Manipur affair 
to Psika Sena's attempt to monopolise the trade in 
tea-Eeeds. ‘ Batnaprabha ’ and ‘ Ohandraprabha,’ 
two works in Sanskrit verse, by Bharat Malllk, on 
the genealogies of the Vaidya or medical caste, 
are valuable as throwing much light on the 
obscure period of the history of the Hindu race 
in Bengal. 

“ Some very good biographies have been written 
during the period under review, both in Bombay 
and in Bengal. The Bengal list includes memoirs 
of Pandit Isvar Chandra Yidjasagar, Michael 
Madhueudan Dutt, and Acharya Kesava Chandra— 
in Bengali; and of Bsja Digambar Mitra-in 
English. All these persons are well known in 
Bengal, and played an important part in their 
respective spheres of life. The first was a great 
reformer, who introduced widow-marriage into 
Bengal, and tried to stop polygamy. The second 
had the honour of introducing blank verse into 
Bengali literature, and of creating a revolution 
in Bengali poetry by laying the whole of Europe, 
ancient and modern, under contribution for its 
improvement. The third was the founder of the 
Indian Brahmo Samaj, and of the Navabidhan 
Church, which is regarded in some quarters as 
possessing the widest catholicity among the great 
religions of the world. The fourth was the fore¬ 
most man of his time in Calcutta, who started the 
subsoil moisture theory of malarious fever. Two 
works on the life of the late Pandit Taranath 
Tarkavachaepati, the author of the Sanskrit ency¬ 
clopaedia entitled ‘ Yachaspatya,’ are also worthy 
of note. A life of Nsma Famavis, the Mahratta 
statesman who propped up the tottering frame¬ 
work of the confederacy for twenty years, is a 
remarkable biographical work published in the 
Bombay Presidency. Not content with doing 
honour to their own great men, the people of 
India are writing biographies of great men of 
other countries, to show that they appreciate merit 
wherever it is found. Nisima, the patriot of 
Japan, George Washington, General Garfield, 
Jsilaladdin, a Muhammadan saint of the thirteenth 
century, Madame Blavatsky, and King WenceslsiB 
of Bohemia, have each found their admirers among 
the people of India. 

“Though there were a few fictions in Sanskrit 
prose, the present luxuriant growth of vernacular 
novel-literature is entirely due to the influence of 
English education in this country. While the 
majority of this class of works treat only of 
commonplace subjects, such as enforced widow¬ 
hood, child marriage, quarrels between daughters- 
in-law and mothers-in-law, &c , there are some 
works of merit among them. ’Adrishta,’ by 
the late Babu Tarak Nath Ganguli, depicting 
middle-class life in the country; Babu Bankim 
Chandra’s ‘ Baj Simha,’ describing the last phase 
of the quarrel between the Baj puts and the 
Moghuls ; Abdul Halim's 1 Hasan and Anjlina,’ a 
love story in Urdu; Saiyid Ahmad’s 1 Sirr-i- 
Dilbaran,’ also in Urdu; Padma Nath Barua’s 
‘Lahari,’ in Assamese; the 1 Saraavati Chandra,’ 
in Gujarati; the ‘ Barada,’ in Malayalam—deserve 
special notice. The ‘ Aslaji,’ in Gujarati, describing 
the attempt of a miser to marry a young girl 
whom he was afterwards obliged to forsake for her 
prodigality, recalls the ‘ Volpone ’ of Ben Jonson. 

“Of miscellaneous essays in prose, the best is 
‘ Tirtha Daman,’ by Babu Barada Prasad Basu, 
in three volumes. It gives the history, antiquities, 
mode of worship, &c., of all the celebrated shrines 
in Southern India. ‘ Navadvip Mahima,’ by Babu 
Kanti Chandra Rarhi, attempts to bring together 
the traditions of the Nadiya Pandits, who have 
played so important a part in the intellectusd and 
moral history of Bengal during the last five cen¬ 
turies. ‘ Khoja Brittanta,’ in Gujarati, maintains 
that the Khojas of Bombay were originally Rathor 
chiefs who embraced Islam. Babu Bhudeb's 
Mukerjee’s ‘ Samajik Pravandha ’ compares the 
Hindu social system with that of the West, and 
concludes that Hindus have little to leam in this 


respect. The Hindu system, he argues, is based 
on sound principles of morality and religion: the 
best eociety is that which has found the highest 
ideal, and has enthusiastically followed that ideal. 
The Hindus have found it in their theory of YowA- 
karma, or 1 duty for duty’s sake,’ and they try to 
realise it in all their thoughts and actions : nothing 
is so likely to shake the solid foundations of Hindu 
society, which has endured for thousands of years, 
as the suicidal attempt to imitate everything 
European. This work is the result of the lifelong 
study and observation of a Brahman of the old 
school, in the formation of whose mind Eastern and 
Western philosophy have had an equal share. 
Babu Bankim Chandra’s 1 Krishna Oharita ’ is an 
attempt to pick out historical truths from the mass 
of wild myths whioh surround the conception of 
Kiiahna in the Mahabharata and the Puranas. 
1 Old Belies of Kamrup,’ by Babu Joges Chandra 
Dutt, is interesting, as being the first attempt to 
explore the antiquities of Assam. The History of 
Hempi—which occupies the site of Yijayanagar, 
the last Hindu capitd of Southern India, destroyed 
after the battle of Talikot, in 1665—will be useful 
to travellers visiting that place. 

“ Babu Navin Chandra Sen, one of our beet 
Bengali poets, has published two works: * Rat- 
vataka ’ and ‘ Kurukshetra,’ in whioh the story of 
the Mahabharata is remodelled accordingto the 
views of nineteenth-century Hinduism. He con¬ 
siders the great war to represent a struggle between 
the liberal party headed by Krishna, Arjuna, and 
Yyasa, and the conservative party headed by 
Duryodhana and Durvasa: the former has the 
Gita for its religious handbook, while the latter 
holds to the Yedas. Chilka ’ is a descriptive 
poem of some merit, in Uriya, by Babu Badba 
Nath Bay. ‘ Mania,’ by Altaff Hossain, is a 
piece of poetry written in elegant Urdu, bewailing 
the death of one of the foremost Muhammadan 
citizens of Delhi. 

“ The only work on art which deserves mention 
is ‘ Modem Indian Architecture,’ by Mr. Tukaram, 
head draftsman of the Bajputana-Malwa Bail way, 
Ajmere. It gives, in thirty-two well-executed 
plates, specimens of Hindu and Mussdman archi¬ 
tecture, which will bear comparison with western 
styles. 

“ Under the head of religion, original works 
comprise a large number of controversial tracts 
between the Deva Samaj and the Arya Samaj in 
the Punjab. Mirzi Gholam Ahmad of Quadian, 
who calls himself the promised Mecaiah, has 
gathered numerous followers to support his pre¬ 
tensions. He is sa ! d to work miracles, and to hurl 
anathemas on the heads of the missionaries who 
venture to controvert him. The mass of Punjab 
literature has been greatly swelled by the tracts 
published on both sidos. The 1 Hindutatva,’ by 
Chandra Nath Basu, points out the differences 
between Hinduism and other religions. It is a 
defence of Hinduism, from a revivalist point of 
view, and thus differs widely from the well-known 
apologetic work of Babu Raj Narayan Basu, 
entitled ‘ Hindu Dharmer Bresthata.’ Hinduism, 
according to Babu Chandra Nath, does not need 
any apology: its principle of the complete identity 
of the human soul with the divine, its love for the 
eternal, its minute attention to tittle things, its 
theory of uninterrupted activity in doing good 
with entire disregard of reward and punishment, 
the rigid enforcement of man’s responsibility for 
his own actions leading to the theory of metem¬ 
psychosis—are features that have raised it to a 
position unapproachable by any other system of 
religion in the world. ‘ Chaitanya Lilamrita,’ by 
the late Babu Jagadisvar Gupta, is an appreciation 
of Chaitanya from a rationalistic and Branmo point 
of view. In strong contrast with it is the ‘ Amiya 
Nimai Oharita’ of Babu Shishir Kumar Ghosh, 
who, as a devoted follower of Chaitanya, has 
given to the religion of love preached by that 
reformer a charm rarely to be met with in modern 
literature. ‘ The Prachina Havya Bamgtaha ’ 
series is doing a great service by publishing old 
Gujarati poems, written four or five centuries ago. 
Pandit Ramanarayan Vidyaratna, of Berhampur, 
is publishing a number of Vaishnavite works, in 
Bengali and Sanskrit, bearing on the life and 
teaching of Chaitanya and his disciples. Of tbo 
Bengali works of this series, the most notable aro 
‘Prem-vilas’ find ‘Kamananda’ on the life of 
Srinivaeacharya, who is regarded by the Vaishnavas 
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as an incarnation of Chaitanya. The Bangavasi 
is as active as ever in publishing the Hindu Sastras. 
Mr. Romesh Chnnder Dutt’s great scheme of 
collecting the best things in the Sastras in eight 
volumes has so far succeeded, that he has issued 
three volumes relating to the Vedas. The Kharga 
Vilas Press is continuing the works of Babu Harish 
Chandra, and is also issuing a beautiful edition of 
the 1 Ramayanamanasa ’ of Tulsi Das, with a com¬ 
mentary. Kabir has engaged much of the 
attention of Hindu publishers, both in Behar and 
in Gujarat. 

“Under the head of translations, it may be 
mentioned that Babu Bihari Lai Mitra has pub¬ 
lished two large volumes of his English version of 
the ' Yogavasishta Mabaramayanam.’ The press 
all over India is sending out innumerable Sanskrit 
works on the Hindu religion, accompanied by 
translations into the vernacular. Two rival trans¬ 
lations of the Koran from the original Arabic are 
worthy of mention—one by Babu Girifh Chandra 
Sen, and the other by Mauhi Naimuddin.” 


PHI LOLOGY NO TES. 

Number XX. of Hermathena, which has just 
been published, contains a disquisition on 
Aristotle’s “ Parva Naturalia,” by Prof. Benn ; 
a review of Goodwin’s “Homeric Hymns,” 
by Prof. Tyrrell; of the third edition of 
Scrivener’s Criticism of the New Testament 
by Prof. Bernard; “ Plautina and Proper- 
tiana,” by Prof. Palmer; notes on Valerius, 
by Prof. Bury, &c. 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

The Evolution of Decorative Art. By Henry Bal¬ 
four. (Rivington.Percival & Co.) The Curator of 
the Pitt Rivers Collection at Oxford has turned 
his opportunities to good purpose in construct¬ 
ing this little book, tho size of which is no 
index of its merit. It is a valuable contribution 
towards the study of the history of design ; and 
he has done well in illustrating his subject by 
the living examples of the earlier stages of 
development which are afforded by the artistic 
efforts of modern savage races. By dividing 
the process of evolution into three clear stages, 
which may be shortly stated as (1) Adaptation, 
(2) Copying, (3) Variation, he has supplied a 
useful scaffolding for future builders, of whom 
we hope he himself will be one, for the present 
volume is little more than a short summary of 
knowledge and research which could be 
amplified with advantage. How soon and 
easily a design deteriorates by unintelligent 
reproduction, he illustrates very forcibly and 
amusingly by a drawing of a snail, which, copied 
and recopied by hand, after hand, comes in 
its fourteenth “state” to be more like a bird 
than a snail. He has not, however, settled 
which of the two impulses of all art, the desire 
for beauty and the desire for imitation, had the 
precedence. From the bone drawings of tho 
cave-dwellers, one would judge that imitation 
was the earlier impulse; but all other evidence 
seems to point the other way. 

The Philosophy of the Beautiful. Part II. 
By William Knight. (John Murray.) The 
task undertaken by Prof. Knight to furnish the 
series of University Extension Manuals with 
text-books on the philosophy of the Beautiful 
presents unusual difficulties even to one so 
well informed and skilled in reasoning as 
himself. Tho chief difficulty is perhaps in 
the necessarily limited space at his command. 
To summarise previously existing theories of 
the Beautiful, to show the imperfections of all, 
and the germ of truth at the root of each, to 
attempt to reconcile the most important, like 
those of Plato and Aristotle, and to conclude 
with suggestions which endeavour to approach 
more nearly to a solution of the ever interesting 


but perhaps ever insoluble problem; and to do 
all this in some fifty or sixty pages was hard 
enough. This part of his work he has per¬ 
formed with a clearness and order whioh leaves 
little to be desired, and in language which even 
the ordinary reader will be able to comprehend 
with little difficulty. The chapters in which 
he applied his principles to each Art, taken 
separately, are also clear enough in their ex¬ 
pression ; but here the want of space is, per¬ 
haps, a more serious disadvantage. The history 
of the evolution of the different arts is of too 
great importance in the consideration of their 
philosophy to be compressed within such 
narrow limits; and it is impossible to treat the 
theoretical part without a more thorough ex¬ 
planation of the practical than can be included 
in a short summary. In some cases, as for 
instance in regard to the theory of colours, his 
information is scarcely “ up to date but on 
the whole the volume should be of muoh value 
to students. 

Art for Art’s Sake. By John C. Van Dyke. 
(Sampson Low.) Mr. Van Dyke’s lectures 
before the students of Princeton College, 
Columbia College, and Rutyer’s College, show 
that he has thought very carefully about and 
around the problems of modern art. Tho 
questions of “ art for art’s sake,” of the 
“literary idea,’ 1 and similar problems, are 
touched cleverly and clearly so far as language 
goes; but he has scarcely got to the root of the 
matter. In the same way he treats colour with 
much patience and analytical skill, but yet 
hardly leaves the impression that he is a 
master of his theme. He does not seem to 
grasp, for instanoe, that in colour harmony is 
everything, and that the scale, whether com¬ 
posed of the higher or deeper notes, is a matter 
of comparative indifference to the true colourist, 
who, like the true musician, will be always in 
tune. His comparison between an old Persian 
rug and a modem American one is of no value. 
The former is beautiful because it is in harmony; 
the latter is ugly because it is not: the fact 
that one is faded and the other bright has 
nothing to do with it. He does not think that 
England has ever had a great colourist—not 
even Turner or Sir Joshua Reynolds. He has 
evidently no opinion of English art at all, 
which he scarcely mentions. But lest wo 
should be thought to havu a grudge against 
him on this account, let us quote what he says 
of Watteau. He calls him “ a light and grace¬ 
ful painter, with not a little feeling for har¬ 
monious colour.” But though Mr. Van Dyke 
seems to us to have but a limited appreciation 
of certain artists, he does not fall into ex¬ 
travagance when he belauds his favourites; 
and we cordially agree with the warm praise 
he allots to such men as Millet, Corot, Rous¬ 
seau, Mr. Whistler, and Mr. Sargent, not to 
mention others. He is also very temperate 
and sensible in his remarks about the impres¬ 
sionists and other movements of the day. It 
is only when ho tries to be eloquent that he 
strikes a false noto. Such passages as that 
beginning, “The whole world is but a unity 
of magnificent vertibrae ” should bo excised 
from a new edition. 

Modern Painting. By George Moore. Seoond 
Edition. (Walter Scott.) The appearance of 
a second edition of this brightly and sometimes 
brilliantly-written book is a testimony to the 
attractive character of Mr. George Moore’s 
style, and of the interest which is felt in 
“Modern” theories of art. It is difficult to 
judge how far Mr. Moore can be accepted as 
the mouthpiece of the section of artists whom 
he lauds with so much fervour. We fancy that 
some of them—and not least that astute man 
and unique artist, Mr. Whistler—must laugh 
not a little in their sleeves when they read his 
choice encomiums. We doubt even at times if 
Mr. Moore can take himself quite seriously; 


and cannot but regret that he finds it necessary 
to speak with such contempt of those artists 
with whose work he is out of sympathy; but 
the book, with all its faults, is clever and out¬ 
spoken whether in praise or blame, and is in 
this respect a refreshing contrast to the careful 
trimming and halting utterance of the ordinary 
art critic. 


THE PROPOSED DAM AT ASSOUAN. 
The following is the text of the memorial 
which has recently been forwarded to Nubar 
Pasha by the Society for the Preservation of the 
Monuments of Anoient Egypt: 

“Inasmuch as the monuments of Egypt are the 
interest of the whole world, we, the undersigned 
authors, men of science, artists, and others in 
public positions desire to recall to your Ex¬ 
cellency’s attention the facts which havo been 
published in the admirable study on the subject of 
“ Perennial Irrigation ” by the Under Secretary 
of State for Public Works, a report which has 
opened a magnificent prospect of increased pros¬ 
perity to Egypt, at which we most heartily rejoice. 

"We remark that the Technical Commission 
have recommended the construction of a reservoir 
dam at Assouan, which will submerge the largest 
and most important parts of Nubia, and ruin the 
temples of Daboud, Gertasseh, Tafeh, Kalabsheh, 
Dakkeh, and Aff-ed-Donieh, as well as the towns, 
cemeteries, and other remains of this region, 
besides leading to the removal or ruin of the 
various temples of Philae, which are some of the 
most beautiful monuments in Egypt. 

“ We therefore express to your Excellency our 
deep regret at the recommended construction of a 
reservoir at Assouan which will cause such results, 
so unhappy for science and art; and we trust that 
some other project will be considered in order to 
reconcile the interests of agriculture with those 
of art, history, and archaeology. We hope that 
before the immediate season for action arrives some 
efficient scheme may be adopted which will avoid 
so fax as possible the destruction of valuable 
monuments. 

“ We do not wish to express our opinion as to 
the best manner of carrying out the important obj ec t 
of improving the irrigation of Egypt, as this is a 
point for the Egyptian Government; but we would 
venture to ask whether it is not possible that an 
equally good site may be found at some place south 
ot the Second Cataract, when, as is to be hoped, 
the country may again be reopened in a few yean 
to civilisation under the rule of Egypt.” 

Similar memorials have been sent by the 
Academie des Inscriptions, and by representa¬ 
tives of the learned world in Germany. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We understand that Mr. Arthur Evans will 
read a paper at the Oxford meeting cf one 
British Association, in the section of anthrop¬ 
ology, on his discovery of a new hieroglyphic 
and pre- Phoenician script in the island of 
Crete. 

The death is announced of the second 
Viscount Harding e, who was for many years 
an active trustee of the National Portrait 
Gallery. Owing to his father’s friendship for 
Sir Francis Grant and Sir Edwin Landseer, he 
was brought up with a natural taste for art 
and was himself no mean painter in water¬ 
colours. In 1847, he published a handsome 
folio volume, entitled Recollections of India , 
containing twenty-six lithographs from his 
own drawings, chiefly of landscapes in Kashmir 
and Sikh chieftains. The originals hang on 
the walls of South Park, among the military 
trophies of his father. 

The South London Fine Art Gallery iu 
Peekham-road has been reopened this, week, 
with the addition of several new pictures. 
Among them—besides loan works of Sir F. 
Leighton, Sir E. Bume Jones, and George 
Mason—we may specially mention the late 
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F. Madox Brown's historical cartoon of “The 
Body of Harold brought to William after the 
Battle of Hastings,” painted for the West¬ 
minster competition fifty years ago, which was 
bought for presentation to this gallery at the 
sale of the artist’s works. 

The annual exhibition in the galleries of 
the York corporation inoludes the following: 
“Elizabeth Woodville parting with her younger 
son, the Duke of York,” by Mr. P. H. Calderon ; 
“ The Flight into Egypt,” by Mr. F. Goodall; 
“ The Dinner Party,” by Mr. S. Solomon, and 
also landscapes by Mr. David Murray, and 
stippled pen-drawings by Mr. Claude de 
Neuville. 

Mb. H. S. Tube’s picture of “Sailors 
Playing Cards,” which is now on exhibition at 
Munich, has been purchased by the Bavarian 
government for the collection of the New 
Pinakothek. 

The August number of the Art Journal 
contains a prompt reply to Dr. J. P. Bichter’s 
attack on the authenticity and the merit of the 
“Madonna and the Bocks” in the National 
Gallery. It is written by Mr. Poynter in a tone 
at once temperate and courteous. But it is 
firm also, and shows conclusively that the 
document recently discovered by Dr. Emilio 
Motta (and published by Signor Frizzoni in- 
the Archivio Storico dell’ Arte) does not 
help in the solution of the question whether 
the picture in the National Gallery was that 
painted by Leonardo da Yinci for the chapel of 
the Conoezione in St. Francesco at Milan. 
Among other things, he points out that Leo¬ 
nardo’s undoubted drawing for the figure of 
the Holy Infant, which Dr. Bichter adduced 
in favour of his argument for the Louvre 
picture, is evidently a study, not for that, but 
for the picture in the National Gallery. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 

Parzival: a Knightly Epic by Wolfram von 
Eschenbach. Translated from the German 
by Jessie L. Weston. Vol. I. (David Nutt.) 
This is the first translation into English of the 
poem which served as ground work to Wagner’s 
music-drama “Parsifal”; and, as the trans¬ 
lator remarks in her preface, it is only within 
the present century that the original text of 
the Parzival has been collated from the manu¬ 
scripts, and made accessible, even in its own 
land, to the general reader. The poem itself, 
quite apart from its connexion with Wagner’s 
work, is a fascinating one, and all who read 
it will surely endorse these words of Miss 
Weston: 

“ This, at least, may be said with truth, that of 
all the romances of the Grail cycle, there is but one 
which can be presented, in its entirety, to the 
world of to-day with the conviction that its 
morality is as true, it human interest as real, its 
lesson as much needed now as it was seven hun¬ 
dred years ago, and that romance is the Parzival of 
Wolfram von Eschenbach.” 

Much attention has been given to the 
sources whence Wagner derived the material 
for the poems of his musical dramas. 
Among notable works of this kind are: 
M. Schure's Le Drame Musical, M. Otto 
Elser’s Richard Wagner's “ Dtr Ring dee 
Nibelu-ngen,” the two volumes of M. Maurice 
Knfferath on “ Lohengrin ” and “ Parsifal,” 
and M. Alfred Ernst’s L’Art de Richard 
Wagner. Wagner’s poems were the outcome 
of much reading and long reflection : the more 
that is known of certain myths and old poems, 
the greater will be the appreciation of his 
genius; and this is especially true of “ Par¬ 
sifal.” Great thanks are then due to Miss 
Weston for this first volume, and we are glad 
to learn that Yol. II., completing the work, is 


in active preparation. When the author has 
ended this labour of love, she may feel inclined 
to translate “ Titurel,” of which the Minne¬ 
singer Wolfram wrote the opening: this poem 
must have been consulted by Wagner for his 
“Parsifal.” 

The Sacred Festival-Drama of Parsifal. By 
Charles T. Gatty. (Schott.) This is a very 
handy little volume, and appropriate at this 
time when so many are about to make the 
pilgrimage to Baireuth. It is divided into 
three sections. The first deals with the argu¬ 
ment, the second with the musical drama, and 
the third with the mystery. The argument is 
unfolded in a vivid manner: not only are the 
outlines of the story indicated, but an attempt 
is made to picture, as it were, the stage action. 
Then a plain prose translation of the text 
is given, adhering pretty closely to the German, 
though there are some passages which are not 
quite literal. Certain figures and letters refer to 
the various representative themes, which are 
also given. The “ Mystery ” section deals 
with the symbolio meeting of the drama—the 
war waged between the flesh and the spirit. 


rjiHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

APPLICATIONS are Incited for a recant DEMONSTRATORSHIP 
of PHYSICS. Salary £126, with certain fees. Particulars may bo 
obtained from the Secretary, to whom applications must be sent on 
or before August 31st. 


S T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. An EXAMINATION for 
filling up about 20 VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held 
on the 4th SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For information, apply to the 
Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 


LJIGHER CAMBRIDGE, Froebel and 

i-L Advanced EXAMINATIONS.—8TUDENT8 PREPARED, in 
Classes connected with the North London Collegiate School, under the 
Superintendence of Miss Buss. Arrangements made for Boarding in 
the neighbourhood.—Address the Head Mistress, Miss Torus, L.C.P , 
145, Camden Road, N.W. 


Ij’DUCATION.—P articulars as to the best 

AiJ University or Army Tutors and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obtained, free of charge, by sending a state¬ 
ment of requirements to R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand. 


INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, 4o.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
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T^R. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

JLf SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon-strect, E.C., a REGIS- 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers, may confidently rely upon the Doctor’s long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. _ 

gRI TI8H MUSEUM. 

DEPARTMENT OP PRINTS AND DRAWINGS. 

The Exhibition-Gallery of PRINTS and DRAWINGS will be 
CLOSED on THURSDAY, Acoust 9th, and RE-OPENED on 
MONDAY, Septemher 10th. 

The STUDENTS’ ROOM will be CLOSED from MONDAY, 
Acoust 13th, to SATURDAY', Septemher 8th, inclusive. 

E. Macnde Thompson, 

Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
British Museum, 31st July, 1894. 


TO BRITISH AND FOREIGN AUTHORS. 

F TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 

• Chicago, U.S.A., solicits correspondenoe with Authors of 
repute in Fiction and General Literature. 

The Copyright Laws now protect literary property by simultaneous 
publication in the Uni tea States and Great Britain. Treaty for 
absolute purchase of authors’ rights, or publication, on royalty if 
desired. Prompt roply in every instance will be made.—Address 
F. Tennyson- N rely, care of C. Mitchell 4 Co, 12 and 13, Rod Lion 
Court , Fleet Street, E.O. _ 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

’ 4c.—KING, BELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 

and Publishers, 12 , Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Journals, and speolally-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 16 or 32 page Journals at one operation. 

Facilities upon tho premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism. London. 


Take with you on Vacation 

A TABLET 

OF 

VINOLIA SOAP 

Price 4d. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

RIRKBEOK BANK, 

. Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTERE8T allowed on DEPOSITS 
re pay able on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For theenoouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeivee smallsnms on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOE TWO GUINEAS TER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOE FIV E SHILLINGS FE E MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular?, post free. 
_FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT. Manager. 


AI ^ CUIPTQ RE-FITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; 

Wn I n ■ W or very best Irish Linen, returned 
free, ready to wear, 2 s. 6d. Sample Shirt, for Dross and ordinary wear 
any size, post free, 2 s. 9d., sa 9d., 4a 9d., 5a 9d., or 6a 9d. Twilled 
Night Shirts, 2a lid., 3s. 9d., 4a 9d., or 5s. 9d. LINEN COLLARS and 
CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4a Gd. and 5a 6d. doa ; made exact to 
pattern, 2 a 9d. h&lf-doa, post free. Napkins, 2 s. 0d. per do*.; Dinner 
Napkins, 4a 6d. per dozen; Table |E)lCU I IKICKI 
Cloths, 2 yards square, 2 a 9d. each, ■ H lOil LIlYbll 

2J yards by 3 yards, 6s. 6<L; Kitchen Tablo Cloths, lOJd. each ; real 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, la lid. per yard; 
and Linen Diaper, 8jd. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 4id. per yard; 
Surplice Linen, 7d. per yard; Glass Cloths, 3s. 6d. dozen. LINEN 
| nUCKABACK TOWEIiJ, 3s. Gd. per dozen; Damask Towels, 6s. 6d. 
i per dozen ; Turkish Bath Towols, Is. each; Twilled Linen Pillow 
| Cases, from la Id. each. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— 
I Children’a la 2 d.; Ladies’, 2 a 3d.; Gent’s, 3a 6d. Hemstitehod— 
| Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent'a 4s. lid. per dozen. Better qualities equally 
I cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
j Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. Monograma Crests, 

I Coats of Arms, Initials, 4a, woven and embroidered. Samples and 
Illustrated Price Lists post free to any part of the world. 

B. & E. M'HUGH & 00., Limited, BELFAST 


•RRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

J_) VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 

Burlington House, London, W. 

OXFORDIMEETING, AUGUST 8-15. 

President— 

The Most Hon. tho MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.Q., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

The JOURNAL, President’s Addrcsa and other printed papers 
issued by tho Association during the Annual Meeting, will be sent 
daily to Members and others who will forward 2s?6a. to Mr. II. C. 
Stewards, or Clerk of the Association, Reception Room, Oxford, on 
or before August 8. G. Griffith, Assistant General Searctary. 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
j^KAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

UOUPS, "PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

O and 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

JL _ _ PIES. Aire.__ 

J£SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

r j^URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS; 

-CAUTION —RE VV AEE ol IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Invested Funds 
Paid in Claims 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 


ror Mutual 


.£4,700,000 

.£9,000,000 

Death Duties provided for by 
Life Assurance. 


Life Assurance. 


PROFITS.—The whole nre divided nmongkt the Assured. Already divided, £4,600,060. 

At the division in 1892 there were nearly eight hundred Policies in respect oi which not only were the Premium* entirely 
extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or Cash Bonuses paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the original sums 
assured are now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions. Applications for Agendas invited. 

48, Grac 60 hurch Street, London, E.G. ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, the First Half-Volume, cloth, 12s. 6cL net, 
and the Fourth Part, 2s. 6a. net, of 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
PLANTS: 

Their Forms , Growth, Reproduction, and Distribution. 

From the German of ANrON KEENER Vox MABIL1UN, 
Professor of Botany in the University cf Vienna. 

By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.8c., 

Qatin Professor of Botany in University Co)l-ge, London. 

With the assis'anoe of Marian Busk, B.8c , and 
Mary Ewart, B.Sc. 

With about 1,000 O/iginal Woodcut Illustrations and 16 Plat* b 
in Colours. 

%• The Work will be completed in Four n»lf-Vo!umes, 
imperial 8vj, cloth pi ice 12 1 . 6d. each net, issued at iotovale 
of four months; and in Sixteen Monthly Par .a, pi ice 2i. 6d 
each net. 

“ The work u one of firet-rat j importance, and not leas remarkable 
for its technical details and scientific accuracy than for its lucid 
exposition and charm of style.’’— Siteaker. 

“ A book which, while serving as a source of knowledge to specialists 
and scholars, is also suitable for the many who Uko an interest in 
botany, nnd who wish to obtain information of the progress of this 
eTer-fresh science.”— Nation'll Observer. 

“One of the most ambitious works in botany ever written — has 
the great merit that, while specialists and scholars can so to it and 
learn much about the life of plants, the many will find in its pages a 
mass of most Interesting facts conveyed in a singularly attractive 
manner.’’— Ifes/minster (JaseUi. 


Just published, New Volume,, crown 8vo, doth, la. 4d. each. 

BLACKIES 

SCHOOL and HOME LIBRARY. 

A selection of the bed; and moat interesting books, carefully 
edited to render them suitable for younj readers. 

BCOTT 8 TALISMAN. 

THB BASKET OF FLOWERS. 

Two Volumes of this Library will be issued on 
the 1 st of each month. 

“The new series promises to be one which all who have to select 
books for young readers will do well to keep in mind."— Scotsman. 

London : BLACKIE & SOX, Limited, 

Old Bailey. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

No. 801, for AUGUST. 

THE LEAVING CERTIFICATE in SCOTLAND. By A. M. Williams 

THE EDGEWORTHS on PRACTICAL EDUCATION. By Prof. 
L. C. Miall, F.R.S. 

8LOYD in ITALY. By J. S. Tuon.rrox. 

TEACHERS and NfcRVE EXHAUSTION. By C. S. Bbemxer. 
THE FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 

THE CHRIST’S HOSPITAL SCHEME. 

THE DOCTOR'S BOY. (To be continued.) 

A NOTE on M. MARION’S PEDAGOGICS. 

4c. 4c. 


Price G(L, per post, "id. 

Office: 80, Flket Struct, London, E.C. 


Now ready, for Augnst, price Sixpence. 

T he expository times. 

Edited by Rev. JAMES HASTINGS. M.A. 

Contents include—Editor’s Notes of Recent Exposition : Prof. A. B- 
Davidson on “The Theology of Isaiah"; Dr. .Stalker on “The Parables 
of Zechariah”; Prof. Plummer on “The Inspiration of Waiting"; 
Prof. Margolinuth on “Christ in Islam"; Miss Mary A. Woodson 
“Tennyson’s In Memorinm"; Great Text Commentary; Books of the 
Month; Contributions and Comments, 4c. 

EDixm-Ron : T. 4 T. CLARK, 38 , Gkorot. Street. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 

New Tourist Catalogue sent post free on application. 

Just ready, SIXTH and CHEAPER EDITION, Reviled. 

THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and 

Edited by HORACE B. WOODWARD. F.G.8., of the Geological 
Survey. With a Geological Map printed In Colours, and numerous 
1 Llustrations. Post 8ro, doth, 10 s. 8d. 

REISSUE OF STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPH Y and 
TRAVEL. REVISED, AND IN GREAT PART REWRITTEN. 

AUSTRALASIA Vol. I. Australia and 

NEW ZEALAND. By ALFRED' RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D„ 
D.C.L., F.R.S. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. _ 

STAFFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 

TOURIST GUIDES. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, 4c. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. KENT. 

BERKSHIRE. LONDON (ROUND). 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. NORFOLK. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. SOMERSETSHIRE. 

CORN WALL. 8U FFOLK. 

DERBYSHIRE. SURREY. 

DEVON, NORTH. 8US8EX._„ 

DEVON. SOUTH. WARWICKSHIRE. 

DORSETSHIRE. , WILTSHIRE 

ENGLISH LAKES. WORCESTER. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. WYE (The). 

HAMPSHIRE. , YORKSHIRE, EAST and NORTH 

HERTFORDSHIRE. I YORKSHIRE, WEST. 

‘.For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist a handy Docket guide 
is almost Indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation 
correctly, and, as far as we can judge, has made most creditable pro¬ 
vision. Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of this little 
two-shilling county series; the type, though closely printed, is cl oar, 
and they are nearly as light and twice os portable as a fairly filled 
cigar-case.”— Saturday Review. * 

JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 

Fcap. Bvo, cloth, with Maps, Ac. 

The ENGLISH LAKE3. Ninth Edition. With 8 Maps. 8*. 
Toe ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition. With * Map*. 2«.6b 
NOBTH WALES. Fourth Edition. With 2 Maps. 8a. GJ. 
NORTH WALES. (Smaller Snide.) With 8 Hap*. S'. 8d 
The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition. With Map. *a. 
CARLISLE, The ROMAN WALL, * 0 . With Map. 8a. 

“Tho apodal merit of those handbook! la thoir trustworthiness. Mr. 
Jonkiuaon lias eiitted even place described, end travelled by every 
roa to suggested, and has throughout viewed thins* af a practical guide 
should view them. His directions to the pedestrian arc so minnte and 
clear that it is hardly possible to go wrong, and his advice as to what 
io see ami what to avoid is always worth attention. — Academe. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, CocKsrua Strebt, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Geographer to Her Ma/esty the Queen. 

IMPORTANT WORK ON THE HISTORY OF THE NOVEL. 

A GUIDE TO 

BRITISH Si AMERICAN NOVELS. 

BEINO A COMPREHENSIVE MANUAL TO BRITISH AND 
U AMERICAN FICTION FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TJ THE END OF mi. 

BY PERCY RUSSELL, 

Author oj “ The Au’hnr’s Manual’’ <Cc. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 800 pp., price 3a. 6d ne;; by post, 3s. lCd. 
Tut (h im: cosTAtss a Coun-rra IIisvosv or vut 
A’OnSL, .LIVING NOW US ISLAND NOVSLI3TS OF 

BY THB SAME AUTHOR. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL, 

WITH PREFATORY REMAKES 

BY MR. GLADSTONE. 

Seventh and Cheap Edition. With New Pre/oce, 30i pp , crows 8ivJ, 
clolh, price 3a. 6d. net; hg post, 3a. lOi. IF it A Portrait. 

... Mr. Ruenell’s book isa very complote manual and $uid e for jour¬ 
nalist and author. It i« not a merely practical work-itl* literary nud 

appreciative of literature in ita best sense..Wo uave little else bu« 

praise for the volume.”— ll'diliniwfer Review. 

Lo.don : DIOBT, LONO & CO„ PUBLISHERS, 

18, B0UVERIE STREET. FLEET STREET. E.C. 


JfUDI E’S 

SELECT 

LIB SA RY 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of nil the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


Just ready. ] THE NEW “ AUTQNYM.” [Just ready. 

Fcap. 24mo, 2s., cloth ; paper, Is. 6d. 

MAD SIR UCHTRED of the HILLS. 

By 8. R. CROCKETT, Author of “The Stiokit Minister,” and ‘’The Raiders.” 

“Exceedingly well written.”— Daily News. 

THE ANARCHIST PERIL. By Felix 

DUBOIS. Translated and Enlarged, with the Author’s permission, by RALPH DERECHEF. 
With a Chapter on “ ANARCHISM in ENGLAND,” by the Translator. Freely Illustrated 
from Anarchist propaganda. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea par annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Book* at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guinea* per annum. 
N.B.— 1 Two or three friends may unite In One Subecription and 
thus lessen the ooet of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

11 Che leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, moond-hand at 
greatly Reduoed Prioe*. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MTJDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
la in daily communication with this library. 


MUD IE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80 to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

211, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Bt.,E.C 


THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Has the honour to annoonne the PnblicaUnn cf 

NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in FeoeimUe from Original* in the British 
Museum, and acccmpenied hr Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Print, and Drawings, British Museum. 

“ The British Museum collection, reproduced in tbie volume, 
i«," says Professor Colvin, ‘ a fairly complete and representa¬ 
tive survey of the several pliasee of Durer’s activity as a 
draughtsman and aketcher daring all periods of his career.” 

The Volume it Imperial folio, half-morocco, Platei Linen- 
Guarded and lnterleavtd. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineae. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

(New Edition), of 181 pages, with Illustrated Supple, 
ment, containing 88 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, Os* Suiluxo. 


■ AUT01YPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.' 

New Pamphlet, Fees ox Applicatiox. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

TX/TESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
1V-L art reproducers, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Are the solo representative* In Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates alwayi ou view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. snm.ly the cheapest and tot Processes 
m the market, which arc specially adapted to meet the w*«t» of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those ougaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND 4 CO. invito attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufacturel, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, <tc.,&c., atamoieralecctt. 
Specimens and price list on application. 

LWces: 14, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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Chaplain and the Three Pi tests in the *• Canterbury three following languages—Creek, Free 

Tales” by Lina Fckenstein.108 *,^! 8 oi ‘ 

Thr Old Testamsnt in Baboo., by the Bev. Want- "rhe«aSfTl^m'la^°!nSi the« 

WORTH WEBSTER.104 to enter to tho full course at St. E 

The Oriental Seminary at Johns Hopkins . . 105 Oetober succeeding the Examination. 

Science Notes 106 Scholarships will be held on September 

“Librairir DR l : Art,” by Cosmo MoKKiioure ! ! 106 th *wSSSS*&.*Sol£S^8fcliith' 

Corrrspordrmcr— -—:- 

Vandalism in Galicia, by R. S. Dodorok ... 106 _ nnTTTinTi 

Norms o» Art akd Archaroloot. 106 l\/TASON COLLEGE, 

Mcsic Publications, by J. 8. Biirdlock ... 106 XVJL (WITH QUEEN’S FACUM 


HOSPITAL ]J£ U D I E’S 

SELECT 


£75. _ £56^'anii £20 each, tenable for one year, will be competed for in LIBEAEY 

September, 1894—viz , One Senior Open Scholarship of the value of 

£75 will bo awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient merit) in .. nrartm attav an< * oath ... . nnam 

Physics and Chemistry. One Senior Open Scholarship of the value For the CIRCULATION and SALE Of all the BEST 

of £75 will be awarded to tho best candidate (if of sufficient merit) in uar/iTTaTT nvvmi nvWAM tvattau ..a 

Biology and Physiology. ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five years of __ . ___, 

ago, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice orAWIBn fivUAo, 

of any London medical school. __ 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150. and one Pre¬ 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value £50, will be awarded to tho best „ , 

candidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit) in Physics, TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Wccklj Exchange of Book. »t tho 


103 the Scholarship of £150 wUl be of about the range require---- „. . . 

108 I in the London University Preliminary Scientific Examination, and Houses of Subeonbers) t 

those for the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition will be of about the rvirnc'miv nrrnqowTP*nToai 

range of tho pass questions in that examination. The Jeoffreson COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION 

Exhibition (value £ 20 ) will be oompeted for at tho samo time. The N.B.—Two or three friends m 

subjects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any one of the tlxus lessen the cost of carriage, 
three following languages—Greek, Frenoh, and German. _ TT1T> 

Tho Classical subjects are those of the London University Matricu- AjAJJKAJIX J 

The successful candidates*^ all these Scholarships will be required T0WH RZld Village OlnbS 

October* succwdinK^U^^.mlnatto^’^Thc^EiiLraiMt^'n^for’thcBO Prospectuses and Monthly Li 

Scholarships will bo held on September S 6 th, 1894. - 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the Warden of the Colleoe, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. SALE T} Yfl 


Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free . 


the Warden of the C 


■R.w.iKMPtiAi.E.u.. SALE DEPARTMENT. 

BIRMINQH AM the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 


Music Publications, by J. 8. Siiedlock . .106 JXL (WITH QUEEN’S FACULTY OF MEDICINE). 

Tin’PTP ATTfl q nnn a ma ii FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 

P U S.» IxT 8 : 00 ! Small Engraved PKW , rAL: Protamt R . 8 . HEATH . MA . D . Sc . Loud. 

*- Portraits, suitable for extra illustrating, from 2s. a dozen. _ 

Send 1st* of wants, or call upon SUCKLING 4 GALLOWAY, 13, Garrick a wa aTnxr iqoa a*. 

Street, Covent Garden, W.C. SESSION 1894-95. 

CATALOGUE of BOOKS, issued M-Moothly, sent free on application. THB SESSION WILL COMMENCE ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 1. 

Complete Courses of Instruction are provided for tho various Exami- 
TVDP-WDITIMn nations in Arts and Science and the Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) 

1 1 *•“ wwrll I inUi Examination of tho University of London; for Students of Civil, 

4 TTTTTOT? 8 PTT’RT.TRTT'TCPS Mechanical, or Electrical Engineering: and for those who desire to 

^ AHV/BiD | i Li DHOilijXvOj <KC. obtain an acquaintance with some branch of applied scienoo. Students 

LL Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly may, however, attend any class or combination of classes. 


TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

IL Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Ravnk 4 Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references Translations. _ 

nHHE FLEET STEEET TYPEWEITERS 

X 115, FLEET STREET. E.C. 

Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 
_ Prioe List ’—115, Fleet Street. London. _ 

rpYPE-WKITERS.—SECOND-HAND 

A MACHINES, equal to new. FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or 
LENT on HIRE. Machines Sold by Instalments on Terms to suit 
purchasers. Use of Machine taught free to hirers or purchasers. 
Remingtons, Yosts, Hammonds, Caligraph, Bar-locks, Fitch, 4c., 
from £ 8 . MS. Copied with accuracy and despatch at lowest rates. 


There is also a Faculty of Medicine. A Syllabus containing full 
particulars is published by Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham. 
Price 6 d.; by post, ?d. _ 

A SYLLABUS of the Faculties of Arts and Science, containing full 
information os to tho various Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Lecture 
Days and Hours, Fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, Prizes, 4c., is 

E uolished by Mossrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham. Price*!.; 
y post, 8d. 

Further information may \>c obtained on application to 

Uko. H. Mohiay, Secrotary and Registrar. 


rjIHE 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

KVDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 19, BARTON ABOADE, MANCHESTER, 
la In daily communication with this Library. 


MUD IE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80to84, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241,BromptonRoad,8.W.; and 48,QneenVictoriaBt.,B.C 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

H«a the honour to announce the Publication of 

NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


CATALOGUES 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

4- promptly supplied on modera te terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU 4 CO., 37, Souo Square. 

X5 AEDE KER’S & BADDELEY’S 


JgAEDE 


KER’S & BAD 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 


New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application 

DULAU 4 CO., 87, Soho Square, London, W. _ 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

U, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

*0, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

_ CATALOGUES po st free on application. 


The following EXAMINATIONS will be held at Owens College, 
Manchester; University Collogc, Liverpool; and Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, in September 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductoiy to the 
Faculty of Medicine) on MONDAY, Skpteubeu 34th, and following 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION In ARTS (Introductory to the 
Faculty of Music) on MONDAY, Ski*ikmbkr 24tli, and following days. 

A PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION (introductory to the Faculties 
of Arts, Science, and Law) on MONDA Y, September 24th, and following 

f fho Examination Fee (£2;, accompanied by a list of the subjects 
presented, must be sent to the Rkqistrak, from whom conditions 
of entrance and further particulars can be obtained, on or before 
September 1 4th. 

Manchester, August. 1894. 

"DRITISH INSTITUTION SCHOLAR- 

snip FUND.—At a Meeting of the Trustees held on August 2 , 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £50, tenable for two years, were AWARDED— 
In Pointing, to Cuarles Augustus BUcuel, Royal Academy Schools, 
and Isaac Showman, Royal Academy Schools; in Sculpture, to Frank 
Jenkins, Royal Academy Schools: in Black and White, to Ukoroe 
Murray, National Art Training School, South Kensington. 

fJiHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Prints and Drawings , British Museum. 

“ The British Museum collection, reproduced in this volume, 
is,” says Professor Colvin, “ a fairly complete and representa¬ 
tive survey of the several phases of Durer’s activity as a 
draughtsman and aketcher during all periods of his career.*' 

The Volume is Imperial folio , half-morocco , Plates Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies.. 
Price Six Guineas. 


H /f-pnCJT> □ T n T\T)TTiflf r\\rr\ a APPLICATIONS arc invited for a vacant DEMONSTRATORSHIP 

IVrESSKS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., of PHYSICS. Salary £125, with certain fcca. Partlcolarg may be 

IT, ART R9PI- -DUCEB8 obtained from tho Sn.RKT.ay, to whuui applications mult be wnt ou 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT BARDEN, W.C. or be fore Augra t 31»t, - 

An tbs Mlo ropraentatlre, in Great Britain ol n/irrAnr x 3 

HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich. QI. PAUL’S SCHOOL, LonaOll. - 

t he well-known Artist in PIIOTCHIR A V URE, now patroniud by the O FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. An EXAMINATION for 
leading Dondon Art Publilhlng Firms. A large Collection of Im. juing up almut » VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held 
portant Plates always on view. on 4 ^ SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For information, apply to tuo 

Process Blocks for tho purpose of Ordinary Bc ma “. 8t - 11,111 1 il Sc|iiio1 . Wcst Koneington, w. _ 

Meem. DRUMMOND'lKiiXeut^y^^^hcap^st and iwet Processes F ONDON SCHUOL of MEDICINE for 

in th© market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of -I—J WOMEN, SO, Handkl Strket, Brunswick Square, W.C..and 
Antiquarians, ArchKologists, and those engaged in the investigation tho ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Exami- 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. nations open to Women. Eutronco Scholarship, value £30; Stuart 

J. C. DRUMMOND 4 CO. invito attention to their Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four years ; Mackay Prizes of £20 

_ - _ , - , - - - , , _ each, 4c.—Apply to Secretary at School. 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process __- 

Far th* Reproduction o/WarU a/Art, Original MSS., Dts,gn,, T7I TlTTP A TiON_PnrfiViiUrfl nil to thnlrnnt. 


QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 

itedby the 1J FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. An EXAMINATION for 
on of Im- filling up about 20 VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held 
on tne 4th SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For information, apply to tuo 
diliaxy Bcr8ar * School, West Kensington, W. 

t Processes F ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for 

3 wants of -LJ WOMEN, :w, Handkl Street, Brunswick Square, W.C..and 
restigation tho ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Exami¬ 
nations open to Women. Eutronco Scholarship, value £30; Stuart 


1, LEEDS. The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

(New Edition), of 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple* 
LkularsP may* be ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 

nuat be sent on Autotypes, post free, One Siiilliho. 

London. — "AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Eduoational Art." 

m I wdl' ri bc N liSd N«w Pamphlet, Fkeb ox Application. 

n, apply to tue _ 

—,77 THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

W.C.. and 74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Medical Exami-__— - — -- 

wy Priiis^f AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

n P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHEES 

I vX• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, Now 

to tU \. aa s York, and 24. BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C., desire to call tho 
bile UeSL attention of the READING PUBLIC to tho excellent facilities 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MbS., Designs , -fT* TYTTP A TIYYW Pnv+imilnra on in haat i York, and 24. BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C., desire to call tho 
Lace Manufactures , Photographs. Views, Book Illustrations. H ^ ^ v-'A L lUiN. JrartlCUiarS aS uO tH0 068b j attention ol the READING PUBLIC to tho excellent facilities 
Artistic Advertisemmts, Catalogues, dec. .lie., at a moderateeoet. 1 J Unircraity or Army Totore and 8 chool» for Boys or Girls. »t : presented by their Brunch House in London for SI ling, onthemojt 
_ . r . . ’ ,, *.. home or abroad, may be obtained, free of charge, by sending a state- favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLIC A* 

Specimens and prio© list on application. meut of requirements to R. J. Bekyqk, M.A , 8 , Lancaster IMace, I TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS- 

■Offlces : 14, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDON Strand. CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Words that have a tale to tell. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 

MOBE ABOUT GORDON. 

By ONE WHO KNEW HIM WELL. 

In 1 vol., {cap. 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 

THIS DAY. 

WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 

By NEIL OHRISTISON. 

In 2 vols., crown 8ro. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED 
EDITION. 

READY, AUG. 27, PART I., price 7d. 

DR. BREWER’S 

DICTIONARY OF PHRASE 


NOW BEADY. 

IN a CINQUE PORT: a Story 

of ‘Winchelsea. By E. M. HEWITT. In 8 vola., 
crown 8vo. 

“ * In a Cinque Port ’ etrlkea us as a book which has been 
written with much deliberation. The author seems to have 
been under the influence of the ancient sea-forsaken Sussex 
dty which he has chosen for the setting of his scenes. He 
describes lovingly and well, and those who know Winchelsea 
will take pleasure from the description, apart altogether from 
the plot and action of the story.”— Daily Chronicle. 


NOW BEADY. 

AN INTERLOPER. By Frances 

MARY PEA.BD, Author of “The Baroness,” Ao. In 
2 vola., crown 8vo. 

“ Miss Peard’s latest hook is also, we think, one of her best. 
The scene is laid at Poissy, and the sketch of provincial 
France is quaint and vivid.”— Daily News. 


AND FABLE. 

Giving the Derivation, Source, 
or Origin of Common Phrases, 
Allusions, and Words that 
have a Tale to Tell. 

“ It is now about a quarter of a century 


NOW BEADY. 

A TROUBLESOME PAIR. By 

LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Liabeth,” &c. In 8 vola., 
crown 8vo. 

“The lively record of the difficulties encountered by a 
retired Indian officer who has undertaken to watch over the 
fortunes of two young step-sisters, lovely, high-bred, but, 
alas ! also, for the oolonel’s peace of mind, too high-spirited 
to submit to the control of a resident chaperon.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


NOW READY. 

MRS. ROMNEY. By Rosa N. Carey. 

Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” Ac. In 1 vol, small crown 8vo, 2 s. 
•* Miss Carey has the gift of writing naturally and simply, her pathos 
is true and unforced, and her conversations are spr<ghtly and sharp.” 

Standard. 


A NEW EDITION. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6a. 

DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary 

CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “Sir Charles Danvers,” &c. 


“ Mrs. Wood has certainly an art of novel-writing which no 
rival possesses in the same degree or kind. It is not, we 
fancy, a common experience for any one to leave one of these 
novels unfinished.”— Spectator. 

Between One and Two Million Copies op 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS 

have been sold sinoe publication. 

Each Novel of this favourite Author can be had separately, 
well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, 
price 38. 6d. 


EAST LYNNE. (300th Thousand.) 


THE CHANNINGS. 
MBS. HALLIBURTON’S 
TROUBLES. 

THE SHADOW of 
A8HLYDYAT. 

LORD OAKBURN’S 
DAUGHTERS. 
YERNER’S PRIDE. 
ROLAND YORKE. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(First Series). 
MILDRED ARKELL. 

ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 

The RED COURT FARM 
GEORGE CANTER. 

BURY’S WILL. 
WITHIN the MAZE. 
LADY ADELAIDE. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
OSWALD CRAY. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(Second Series). 


ANNE HEREFORD. 

EDINA. 

DENE HOLLOW. 

A LIFE’S SECRET. 

COURT NETHER. 
LEIGH. 

LADY GRACE. 

BESSY RANE. 

PARKWATER. 

THE UNHOLY WISH, 
&c. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(Third Series). 

THE MASTER of GREY- 
LANDS. 

ORVILLE COLLEGE. 

POMEROY ABBEY. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(Fourth Series). 

ADAM GRAINGER. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW 
(Fifth Series). 


Biokabd Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publisher, in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


since the First Edition of ‘ Phrase and 
Fable ’ was published, and the continuous 
sale of the book is a proof that it sup¬ 
plies a want very largely felt. In the 
interval much new information has been 
unearthed on the subjects treated in the 
dictionary, many errors of philology have 
been exposed, and an exactitude has been 
reached which was almost impossible 
when the hook was first undertaken more 
than fifty years ago. During this length 
of time the book, or its manuscript, has 
been always at the author’s elbow, that 
new matter might be added or laid in 
store, errors corrected, and suggestions 
utilised, to render the work more gene¬ 
rally useful, and more thoroughly to 
be depended on. More than one-third 
of this Enlarged Edition will consist 
of entirely new matter. Some 350 
extra pages have been added, and 
all that has been retained of previous 
editions has been subjected to the 
severest scrutiny.” —Extract from the 
Author’s Preface. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludoatb Hill, London; 

And all Booksellers. 


The “New” Pseudonym . 

The Silver Christ. 

By OUEDA. 

Paper, la. 6d.; doth, 2a. {Ready. 


The Anarchist Peril. 

By FELIX DUBOIS. 

Translated and Enlarged, with the Author’, per- 
minion, by RALPH DERECHEF. 

With a Chapter on V Anarchism in England,” 
by the Tranalator. 

Freely Illustrated from Anarchist Propaganda. 
Crown 8to, doth, 5s. 

"The book reads more like an original work than a 

translation..We hare a complete sketch of the history 

of Anarchism during the past twenty yean.”— Times. 


The English Revolution 

of the 

Twentieth Century. 

Edited by HENRY LAZARUS. 

Demy 8vo, doth, 10a. 6d. 

“ It will set all Its readers thinking, and it is eminently 
readable."— Daily Chronicle. 


By George B. Sims. 

READY NR XT WERE. 

Dagonet on our Islands. 

A Referee Record of Journeys in the Channel 
Islands, the Isle of Man, the Scilly Isles, the 
Isle of Wight, and the Me of Dogs. 

8vo, paper, la. 


NEW NOVEL. 

By Mary C. Bowsell . 

In 3 vola., orown 8vo.—Now ready at all Libraries. 

The Friend of the People. 

By MARY C. ROWSELL, Author 
of “ Traitor or Patriot, ” “ Thorn- 
dyke Manor,” “ PetroneUa,” &c. 


The New Autonym. 

Mad Sir Uehtred. 

By S. R. OROOKETT, 

Author of “The Raiders,” &o. 

Paper, la. 6d."; clolh, 2a. 

“ Mr. Crockett’s English is strong and pure. He haa 
the knack of hitting off a vivid picture in a choice word or 
two Exceedingly well-written.”— l)nily A'«rs. 


London: 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.O. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1894. 

No. 1162, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the tenters of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly reqveMd that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
fro., may le addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 

LITERATURE. 

The History of Trade Unionism. By Sidney 
Webb and Beatrice Webb. (Longmans.) 

Political economy, a science never attractive 
except to a few somewhat peculiar minds, 
and now discredited by a passing phrase of 
random rhetoric, has of late received no 
contribution so important as this first fruit 
of the researches of Mr. and Mrs. 8idney 
Webb. Whatever else one may think of the 
authors, of their subject, or of their work, 
there can be no doubt that it was high time 
the history of Trade Unionism was written. 
The task could have fallen into no better 
hands, and, toilsome as it was, it has been 
admirably performed. The records of labour 
movements are in themselves obscure and 
perishing, and this inquiry was made only 
just in time. A few years hence there 
would have been almost insuperable diffi¬ 
culty in securing the original facts of 
many once widespread struggles. As it is, 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb have constantly found 
that the rules, regulations, and reports of 
various unions, and even newspapers and 
pamphlets, survive only in single copies. 
They have toiled through the papers 
in the offices of trade unions, visited 
almost every important town in England, 
conferred with aged unionists, and made 
the most diligent inquiry for defunct pub¬ 
lications. Thus, and thus alone, have they 
obtained their materials; but the harvest 
has been abundant. 

The mass of facts and figures which they 
have collected in detail has been digested 
and analysed with a thorough command of 
its important and its unimportant features; 
and so completely has the work been done 
that only careful reading reveals tho extent 
of the toil underlying this work, learned as 
it is on the surface. For tho present, the 
authors have confined themselves to a 
history of the process by which trade 
unionism has attained its present magnitude 
and importance. In a future volume they 
propose to discuss problems, to draw con¬ 
clusions, and no doubt to preach causes. 
They have shrewdly foreseen that their 
preaching will then be with authority: 
they will be no mere speculators or 
dreamers, but solid historians, reasoning 
from the past to the future in the most 
orthodox academic style. Though it is 
easy to anticipate their conclusions, and 
perhaps impossible to agree with them, it 
is also impossible, be future dissent what 
it may, to withhold one’s admiration now 
of their solid knowledge, of their breadth 
and grasp of the subject, and of the sense 
of historical articulation and the prevalent 
impartiality which characterise this book. 


They write alike for their adhorents and 
their foes, and they have made their book 
an almost final record of the subject 
which it treats. Its utility is increased by 
an excellent bibliography, a copious index, 
and a clear map of the distribution of trade 
unionism in England and Wales, county by 
county. Personal interest is given to the 
book by its numerous biographies in minia¬ 
ture of the chief trade union leaders, 
whose personalities and even names, but 
for these notes, must soon have been for¬ 
gotten for want of a brief record. 

In spite of a variety of ill-founded claims 
and false attributions, there appears to be 
no evidence on which modern trade unions 
can be connected in any way with societies 
existing in the middle ages. They are the 
product of the industrial revolutions of the 
last century, necessitated by the helpless¬ 
ness of isolated labourers in the presence of 
organised capital. Their aim is not that 
of the old trade guilds: it is sectional, and 
at once aggressive and defensive. In Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb’s eyes their aim ought to be, 
and perhaps is, to maintain among work¬ 
men a decent standard of life by collectively 
bargaining with the body of employers, 
and ultimately controlling them through 
state departments. It is the unionist work¬ 
man’s duty never to accept work at less 
than the minimum wage by which that 
standard of life can be maintained. Better 
than this, starvation: for less than this is 
treachery. This seems to be all their teach¬ 
ing here; beyond this no moral is at present 
sought to be drawn. 

“ Our researches were no sooner fairly in hand 
than we began to discover that the effects of 
trade unionism upon the conditions of labour 
and upon industrial organisation and progress 
are so governed by the infinite technical variety 
of our productive processes that they vary 
from industry to industry and even from trade 
to trade, and the economic moral varies with 
them. . . . All analysis of the economio effects 
of trade union action we reserve for a subse¬ 
quent volume .... and in that volume the 
most exacting seeker for economio morals will 
be more than satisfied; for there will be almost 
as many economic morals drawn as societies 
described.” 

The activity of the small and obscure 
trade unions of the last oentury was directed 
mainly to procuring the interference of 
Parliament in their particular troubles. 
They hoped to obtain by petitions to a 
higher power some remedy for grievances 
which they found themselves powerless to 
heal. That interference was frequently 
given in favour of a single trade or even of 
a single locality. It was a semi-mediaeval 
view of the relation of government to 
labour; right or wrong it satisfied a non¬ 
industrial age. But with the end of the 
eighteenth century was completed a serious 
change in the attitude of parliament. It 
refused to interfere any longer: it embraced 
a new dogma of the sanctity of industrial 
freedom; it consolidated and strengthened 
the law against combination. Unintention¬ 
ally parliament created the trade union 
cause. This change of attitude for the 
first time “ brought all trades into line, 
and for the first time produced what can 
properly be called a trade union move¬ 
ment.” Workmen found that they must 


now help themselves, and if they would help 
themselves they must combine as a class. 
Necessarily the first point of attack, as soon 
as the period of mere riot and repression 
was over and the constitutional and peace¬ 
ful movement had begun, was the law 
against combination. Yet even here the 
workmen could not yet fight their own 
battle. Help came to them at first from 
outside of their class. It was to a master 
tailor, Francis Place, and to a retired Indian 
medical officer, Joseph Hume, that the 
trade unions owed the great blows against 
the combination laws, which were struck in 
1824 and 1825. 

Then followed a period of wild and even 
revolutionary theory. It was the day of 
Robert Owen, of the propaganda of the 
Charter. The trade unions had learnt 
neither their strength nor their weakness; 
they could not yet distinguish between 
practical aims and impossible dreams. Their 
numbers fluctuated with extraordinary 
rapidity, the working classes at one time 
crowding into new unions, at others falling 
away disheartened and leaving their new¬ 
born societies to dwindle and die. For a 
time they endeavoured to consolidate the 
trade unions, and dreamt of a national 
association of labour: 

“ The distinctive connotation of the term trade 
union was the ideal of complete solidarity of 
all wage earners in a single ‘ universal’ organisa¬ 
tion. It is the attempt on the part of the tiade 
union leaders to form not only national societies 
of particular trades, but also to include all 
manual workers in one comprehensive organ¬ 
isation, that constitutes the New Unionism of 
1829-34. . . . The records of the rise and fall 
of the ‘New Unionism’ of 1830-34 leave us 
oonsoious of a vast enlargement in the ideas of 
the workers, without any corresponding altera¬ 
tion in their tactics in the field. In council 
they are idealists, dreaming of a new heaven 
and a new earth, humanitarians, educationists, 
socialists, moralists; in battle they are still 
the struggling, half - emancipated serfs of 
1825, armed only with the rude weapon of the 
strike and the boycott, sometimes feared and 
hated by the propertied classes, sometimes 
merely despised, always oppressed and miserably 
poor. We find, too, that they are actually 
less successful with the old weapons now that 
they wield them with new and wider ideas. 
They get beaten in a rising market instead of 
as hitherto only in a falling one; and we shall 
soon see that they did not recover their lost 
advantage until they again concentrated their 
efforts on narrower and more manageable 
aims.” 

Adversity and disillusion taught them this 
lesson, and both came in abundance in 
1845-48. Little by little they gave up their 
dreams of co-operative workshops and agri¬ 
cultural communities. They abandoned their 
vast ambitions and their aggressive agita¬ 
tion. A series of painstaking, shrewd, prac¬ 
tical men built up the huge “ amalgamated ” 
societies, whose accumulated hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, whose permanent 
organisation and wide and generous benefits, 
gave them a stable and powerful position. 
Their stability commanded at once the awe 
and admiration of their members. To their 
officers it became almost a fetish. They 
learnt to keep with caution that influence 
which they had hardly won by years of 
moderation and thrift. The members became 
an aristocracy of skilled workmen; the 
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leaders constituted a clique ol hard-working 
politicians. Newton, Allan, Applegarth, 
and their friends, centralised and consoli¬ 
dated their unions, and made them an effec¬ 
tive political force. It was the work of 
years, and its fruits came suddenly and in 
abundance. 

With startling rapidity “ the Junta ” 
found themselves transformed from agitators 
little removed from criminals into respectable 
politicians, whose demands were conceded, 
whose Bills were passed, and whose support 
was courted and prized. 

“In 1867 the officials of the unions were 
regarded as pothouse agitators, ‘unscrupulous 
men, leading a half-idle life, fattening on the 
contributions of their dupes,’ and maintaining 
by violence and murder a system of terrorism, 
which was destructive, not only of the industry 
of the nation, but also of the prosperity and 
independence of character of the unfortunate 
working men, who were their victims. The 
Unionist workman, tramping with his card in 
Bearch of employment, was regarded by the 
constable and the magistrate as something 
between a criminal vagrant and a revolutionist. 
In 1875 the officials of the great societies found 
themselves elected to the local School Boards 
and even to the House of Commons, pressed by 
the government to accept seats on Boyal Com¬ 
missions, and respeotfully listened to in the 
lobby.” 

But for this great success the trade union 
leaders had to pay a still greater price. 
They lost the leadership of the workmen as 
a whole; their gTeat societies ceased to be 
representative of the associations of working 
men. Mr. Broadhurst and his friends took 
their economic theories, their ideals of life, 
and their political sympathies, from their 
new friends, the middle-class politicians. 
In the bad times of the next few years they 
had nothing better to offer to the working 
classes than a bill for the codification of the 
law. Even a Whig candidate for parliament 
could have promised more. The amalga¬ 
mated societies approximated more closely 
to insurance companies than to strike clubs. 
London, their great field, ceased to be the 
chief home of unionist activity. The Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress seemed to have scarcely more to 
do with workmen than the economic section 
of the British Association. Bad times, 
which severed the mass of working men 
from their old leaders, prepared the soil for 
new seed. Soon persons with vague views 
came upon the scene, land nationalisers and 
single tax men. They found the working 
classes eager to hear some new gospel 
to take the place of the Old Unionism, 
which was doing their masses so little 
good. They had learnt that the Old 
Unionism would not help them to strike; 
it was chary of taking them as members; 
and it could not revive trade. In this hour 
of despair, thanks to the incessant activity of 
a small knot of able men, hierophants of a 
crowd of fanatics and faddists, Socialism 
made itself heard. Mr. Hyndman planted; 
the Fabian Society watered. Bevolutionary 
Socialism became constitutional, and in 
ceasing to be revolutionary began to be for¬ 
midable. It captured the working classes. 
Messrs. Tillett, Mann, and Burns made the 
great discovery that a belligerent union 
does not need strike funds: mere money can 


be got by appeals to a sentimental public. 
Why spend laborious years in accumulating 
weekly levies upon members, since the Dock 
Strike of 1889 has shewn that the middle 
class can be tapped for the funds required ? 
A sympathetic cardinal is worth more than 
a crowd of methodical secretaries. Since 
then the Socialism of 1885 has made great 
strides. True, the responsibility of office 
has sobered some of its votaries ; but such 
has been its success that those who preach 
it may well stand amazed at their own 
moderation. The control of others’ capital 
without the labour of saving it, the regu¬ 
lation of others’ workshops and counting 
houses by the officials of a working-class 
democracy, the progressive taxation of 
persons of property for the elevation of the 
proletariate, are objects that may well 
seem now almost within their grasp. 
Since they sat at the feet of Karl Marx this 
is the general nature of the New Unionist 
aspirations. The voice is the voice of the 
British workman, but the doctrine was 
“ made in Bavaria.” The authors of this 
book point out that the workman who lives in 
his own house is too much tied to one spot 
to be a thoroughly militant unionist; if he 
owns a bit of land or the complete neces¬ 
saries of an industrial process, his owner¬ 
ship interferes with that fluidity of labour, 
rigorously detached from the smallest 
capitalist interest, which is essential to that 
sharp antagonism of labour to capital which 
the New Unionism requires. Accordingly, 
they discourage endeavours to improve the 

E osition of the individual by means of 
uilding societies, allotments, or land pur¬ 
chase by state aid. These are middle-mass 
notions of improving the condition of the 
people. In another volume they promise to 
discuss the future; and for the present we 
can only speculate by what steps they pro¬ 
pose to approach the collectivist goal. 
But it is dear that those steps must 
be taken at the expense of the middle 
classes. The theories and ideals of the 
Old Unionism of 1874 are superseded now, 
or Mr. and Mrs. Webb are much mistaken. 
Ten years ago the middle dasses lost their 
brief opportunity of binding to themselves 
that artisan aristocracy which then controlled 
the trade union world. How muoh further, 
then, is the collectivist movement to go ? 
Is it to be hoped, or indeed wished, that 
the middle classes may contrive to resist it 
any longer ? Will a revival of trade again 
divert working-class aspirations towards 
individualist prosperity, and away from 
collectivist uniformity? Gan middle-class 
economics hope to recapture the trade 
unions ? On these questions everyone will 
soon have to make up his mind for himself, 
and the sooner the better. But, at any 
rate, he will find plenty of material in this 
history, and must use it either for forming 
an opinion or for justifying a preconcep¬ 
tion according to the idiosyncracy of his 
understanding. 

J. A. Hamilton. 
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! SABATIER’8 LIFE OF SAINT FRANCIS. 

Vie de S. Francois d’Assise. Par Paul 

Sabatier. (Paris: Fischbacher.) 

Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Paul 

Sabatier. Translated by Louise Seymour 

Houghton. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

To discover the man in the saint held up 
for our veneration is always a difficult and 
usually a thankless task. But when the 
result of the process wins the praise of men 
who look upon things from such different 
standpoints as do Tolstoi and Leo XIII., we 
must acknowledge a more than common 
success. 

Of M. Sabatier’s qualifications for his task 
we need not speak: an easy style, love for 
his subject, knowledge of the period, of 
the places in which his hero lived, and of 
the manuscripts in which his story lies hid 
—all these are evidenced in this octavo of 
some 500 pages. If the result is not the 
final life of St. Francis, it will have to be 
seriously considered by anyone who writes 
on the subject. 

The book consists of the story of St. 
Francis, an introductory critical study of 
the materials, and appendices dealing with 
the evidence as to the Stigmata, &c. The 
documents are unusually abundant, and are 
classified by our author under five heads: 
the works of St. Francis himself, his 
biographies, the offioial documents, the 
chronicles of the order, and other writings. 
The sources on which M. Sabatier chiefly 
relies are the writings of St. Francis, 
the biographies of Thomas de Celano, and 
that of the Three Companions, and the 
i Speculum perfections status fratrum minorum. 
For his MSS. he has gone to the great 
collection at Assisi, though others are cited 
on occasion. 

It is, we think, with his treatment 
of the works attributed to St. Francis 
that we feel most disappointment. There 
are, scattered over the great libraries of 
Europe, fragments of letters, &c., bearing 
his name; and the reader has, we think, 
some ground for expecting an account of' 
them, and the application of our author’s 
critical canon, th efleurd'amour, to thequestion 
of their authenticity. It is true that Ehrle 
and Muller (among others) have already 
written on the question, but the scale on 
which M. Sabatier has treated other parts of 
the subject would have warranted greater 
space being devoted to this one. We trust 
we shall not be accused of ^insular pride 
when we say that French scholars, with 
very brilliant exceptions, do not seem to 
have discovered the British Museum MS. 
Boom, and that no searcher into any subject 
demanding a study of MSS. can afford to 
leave it unvisited. 

The critical study of the biographies is 
much more satisfactory, and will be of great 
value to the English student. It seems to 
us, however, that in his estimate of the first 
Life of Thomas de Celano, M. Sabatier has 
relied too much on the very inferior text of 
the Bollandists; and that, if he had consulted 
Harl. 47, one of the best MSS. of this life 
(aud not of the second, as he says, at 
p. lxxiv. on the authority of Ehrle), he 
might have modified his views as to the 
connexion between the first and second 
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Lives. This MS. dates from about 1300, 
and a casual example shows its value: the 
Bollandists (p. 699, Acta S.S., Oct. ij.) read 
“ inter creatures,” a side-note says, “ forte 
interdum,” Harl. 47 reads “ etiam,” restor¬ 
ing sense to the passage. It is divided into 
three books, and into chapters with rubri¬ 
cated headings. The first runs from f. 13* 
to 29 b , treating of the life and deeds of St. 
Francis ; the second, 29 b to 37*, of the last 
two years of his life, and his death; the 
third, 37* to 43*, of his canonisation and 
miracles. Another MS. which M. Sabatier 
would, no doubt, have gladly made use of, 
is Oleop. B. II. of the Speculum, written at 
the end of the fourteenth century, and 
containing 124 chapters. It preserves 
many things omitted mom the printed copy 
with which we compared it, some of great 
interest. Thus, in the first chapter, speak¬ 
ing of the three rules of St. Francis, it tells 
us that the second rule, which was lost, was 
shorter than that confirmed by Innocent 
(in direct opposition to M. Sabatier’s view), 
and that it was made on account of the 
vision of the host. 

The main body of the work opens with 
an account of the little mediaeval town in 
which St. Francis was born, and where he 
spent so much of his life. This chapter, 
and that on “ The Church in 1209,” should 
be read by everyone engaged in the study 
of the period. The little town, its wars 
and revolutions, the triumph of the bour¬ 
geoisie, the return of the nobles, and, ten 
years after, the renunciation of feudal rights, 
and the enfranchisement of the rural popu¬ 
lation ; all are described. Topics of interest 
to the theological student—the rise oi the 
Yaudois, the Everlasting Gospel and its 
influence on St. Francis, the heresy of the 
Cathari—are discussed luminously, if briefly; 
and M. Sabatier’s references are fairly full, 
so that the student, if disposed, may follow 
the matter further. 

We quote from M. Sabatier’s description 
of the Italy and the men of the time: 

“Let us imagine the Italy of the early 
thirteenth century, with its divisions, its state 
of permanent war, the country depopulated, 
the fields uncultivated save in the narrow belt 
which the garrisons of the towns could protect; 
every city, from the greatest to the least, 
spending its time in watching its neighbour to 
seize the favourable moment to sack it; ' the 
sieges ending in unheard-of atrocities, and, 
after that, famine, quickly followed by the 
plague, completing the work of destruction. 

“ How many difficulties do we find when we 
wish to describe the headlong outbursts of the 
century, its poetic inspirations, its amorous and 
chaste visions, standing out on a background 
of coarseness, wretchedness, corruption, and 
madness. 

“Men in those days had every vice but 
vulgarity, or every virtue save moderation— 
they were brigands or saints. Life was rough 
enough to kill all the feeble, so strong minds 
had an energy unknown to-day. At each 
instant one had to guard against a thousand 
dangers, to take resolutions on the spot at the 
risk of life. _ Open Fra Salimbene’s Chronicle, 
and you will be affrighted to see that what 
occupies the largest space there is the account 
of the annual expeditions of Parma against its 
neighbours or of those against it. What would 
this Chronicle have been if it had been written 
by a warrior instead of by an enlightened monk, 
a lover of musio, an unwearied traveller, an 


ardent mystic. And this is not all: these wars 
between city and city are complicated by civil 
wars, plots are periodically woven, the con¬ 
spirators are massacred if they are discovered, 
or massacre and exile if they triumph. Add to 
all this the great struggles of the papacy 
against the empire, the heretics, and the 
infidels, and one can understand the difficulty 
of describing such a time.” 

The story gives us an impression of a 
real man, consistent with himself and with 
his surroundings. His life-work was of 
the first importance—he saved Italy to the 
Ohurch, and the Ohurch from itself; the 
growth of pre-Raphaelite art may be traced 
to his movement—yet he was but a natural 
product of the good and the bad of his 
time, no miracle without due and sufficient 
cause, and his work lay before him pre¬ 
pared to his hand. We follow Francis 
Bernardino as the gay young profligate (in 
no bad sense of the words), as the man who 
abandons all things for the love of Dame 
Poverty, as the preacher whom the common 
people hear gladly, and the light of a band 
of dear companions. He conquers the tacit 
opposition of the Church (M. Sabatier com¬ 
pares its attitude to that of the Anglican 
episcopate towards the Salvation Army) by 
meekness and humble perseverance, and is 
saved from heresy by his pious obedience 
to the powers that be. We follow him as 
the order grows, and as the Cardinal 
Hugolini, the Machiavelli of M. Sabatier’s 
story, afterwards Gregory IX., comes on 
the scene; and we see the continual pressure 
applied, moderating the “ unpractical ’’ 
views of Francis, and driving him at last 
from the direction of the order he had 
called into being into honourable retire¬ 
ment, leaving Brother Helias to develop 
the plans of the Church in his name. We 
admire, as we read, the art with which 
the author has emphasised the relations 
of St. Francis and the early Francis¬ 
cans, with the band of holy women who 
had followed his example and had left 
all; and we feel that this, surely, is truer 
than the after-legends of monastic rigours. 
Nor is the story without its lighter humour: 
the holy brother whom the city went out to 
meet, and whom they found playing at 
see-saw with the children till they left him 
in disgust, the innocent contest between the 
friar who would earn his living and the 
cardinal who wished to entertain Mm—these 
form a relief without disturbing the har¬ 
mony of the story. 

All this is more than a biography: it is a 
work of art, and the worthy Strasburgeois 
may feel proud of the work dedicated to 
them. It recalls to us the reading of the Fie 
de Jhue ; and if it leaves us with, perhaps, 
the doubt that followed that reading, the 
compliment is the greater to the author. 
The world is richer for a human saint, 
whose miracles are treated sanely (M. 
Sabatier accepts the early accounts of the 
Stigmata), ana whose mendicancy is that of 
the labourer who, having earned his day’s 
food and shelter, takes it from what quarter 
God sends it. 

Certain problems in the early history of 
the Franciscans remain to be studied. M. 
Sabatier’s conjecture as to Brother Helias 
seems tenable; but the chapter on the 
Friars and Science will, we fear, do little to 


help the student seeking for the history of 
the movement which changed a body of 
ignorant mendicants into the teachers of 
Europe in such short time. Nor has the 
story laid emphasis on the feeling which 
oaused the Peterborough Chronicler to write 
under date 1224, “0 dolor et plusquam 
dolor! 0 pestis truculenta, fratres minores 
venerunt in Angliam.” The picture on p. 
41 of the changes of sect in English villages 
shows the danger of generalising from the 
particular, since M. Sabatier had no doubt 
some instance in his mind. One last 
reproach, the author has issued this book 
without an index. It is clearly printed, and 
in such instances as we have tested remark¬ 
ably free from misprints. We congratulate 
M. Sabatier on his work. 

Robert Steele. 


Shylock and Others. Eight Studies by G. H. 

Radford. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Soke ten years ago Mr. George Radford 
published a study of that prince of humour¬ 
ists, Falstaff, in the first series of Obiter 
Dicta ; and it was matter for regret to many, 
besides Mr. BirreU himself, that no contribu¬ 
tion from that “ other hand ” adorned the 
second volume of those delightful papers. 
And now Mr. Radford comes into the field 
as an essayist on his own account, flitting 
butterfly-like over the banks of literature, 
and sipping the sweets of all the centuries. 
In three of the eight studies, Shakspere is 
again the theme, and of these more anon; 
the diverse subjects of the rest show them 
to be no part of a pedantic design, but 
rather the momentary dictates of a roaming 
fancy. Socrates and his ironical effort to 
save the state, Coleridge and his boyish 
dreams of Pantisocracy and Aspheterism, 
Johnson’s unspeakable tragedy of “ Irene,” 
the Arthur of Tennyson and the Arthur of 
Malory, the green-wood myth of Robin 
Hood: these are the enchanters that have 
beguiled Mr. Radford from-the musty folios 
of the law, and on them all he gossips 
pleasantly and briefly, with a saving gift of 
dry humour which at times reminds one of 
Mr. Birrell’s own. “Study” perhaps is 
hardly the word: he does not attempt to 
instruot or illumine; he is content to enter¬ 
tain ; he is the cauieur, not the scholar. 
And if the humour occasionally appears 
thin or forced, it is the fault of the mode : 
you cannot keep on the surface of deep 
things without some queer feats of-levita¬ 
tion ; the motions of a cork are agile, but 
not invariably dignified. 

Of the Shakspere papers one deals with 
Shylock; two are respectively entitled 
“ The Sources of Hamlet,” and “ Hamlet’s 
Madness.” Let us take Shylock first. 
“ The Merchant of Yenice ” is naturally a 
play with a peculiar interest for the legal 
mind. The technicalities of the great 
fourth act afford M. Radford a wide scope 
for strictly professional criticism. 

“Imagine,” he says, “Mary Anderson, primed 
with lines written for her (alas, it is difficult to 
imagine who could write them!), having 
borrowed Mr. Lockwood’s wig and gown, 
sweeping into the Lord Justice’s Court, gently 
taking the case of the injured defendant out of 
the hands of the benign Chief, who looks on 
amazed, but quiescent, while the extortionate 
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plaintiff is not only non-suited, bat committed 
for trial at the Old Bailey—imagine all this, 
and you have a modem counterpart of the 
glorious day’s work of the breezy Portia.” 

M. Radford thinks that the situation 
diverted the Elizabethan stage-goer because 
it was so very improbable. I venture 
to maintain that no one who was 
not nicely versed in the tricks and quillets 
of the law would ever feel that it was 
improbable. Stage law is always irregular, 
ana dramatically it never makes a ha’porth 
of difference. Set aside the fact that Portia 
is a girl masquerading as a man, and what 
is the situation. You have a worthy noble¬ 
man presiding in his own local court. 
Theoretically he is, of course, the fount of 
justice, and no doubt he plays the part with 
all becoming dignity. But when it is a 
matter of interpreting the common law or a 
complicated statute, he not unnaturally calls 
in the assistance of an expert, a legal 
assessor, who practically decides the case. 
To the lay mind there is nothing in the least 
improbable in that. It is analogous to the 
use of any worthy and highly respected 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, who, if any 
difficult point arises, will Ipan over and take 
the law from the justices’ clerk. Then, 
again, Mr. Radford thinks that a city 
audience must have been “highly amused 
by the wildly improbable character of 
Antonio,” “the Christian merchant who 
had scruples about usury, and lent out his 
money gratis.” “ They knew the Christian 
merchant, but the Christian merchant with 
these scruples was entirely new to them, 
and no doubt delighted them hugely.” 
Well, this is very elegant fooling, out it 
is not a criticism of the play. “ The Mer¬ 
chant of Venice ” is a tragi-comedy, not a 
farce. If Shakspere had meant his audience 
to laugh at Antonio he would not have 
made him a serious and pathetic character. 
I cannot but think that Mr. Radford has 
allowed his high spirits to run away with 
him. He reminds me of the American 
humourist who burlesqued the Arthur 
legends. It is a pity; for there is so much 
good fun in Shakspere that it is unnecessary 
to introduce it in an illegitimate way. 

The two papers on “ Hamlet ” are con¬ 
ceived in a more sober vein. The informa¬ 
tion of that on “ The Sources of Hamlet ” 
is, indeed, incomplete. Mr. Radford dis¬ 
courses of Saxo Grammaticus, and of Belle- 
forest, and of the English “ Historic of 
Hamblet.” And he tells us that Shakspere’s 
masterpiece was probably based upon an 
earlier play by “ an unknown author, whose 
name has perished.” But he does not 
mention the extremely probable and in¬ 
genious identification of this “ unknown 
author” with the author of “The Spanish 
Tragedy,” Thomas Kyd, a theory which 
has been elaborately worked out, for 
example, by Sarrazin in his Kyd und Sein 
Kreis and in his Anglia papers on the 
development of the Hamlet-Saga. Nor 
does he inquire whether any portions of 
this lost play remain to us, either embedded 
in the so-called first quarto edition, or 
obscured in the curiously transfigured 
German version. Yet it is precisely in 
these points that the interest of Hamlet 
scholars at present rests. 


Upon the vexed question of Hamlet’s 
madness, Mir. Radford delivers himself with 
excellent common sense. After a careful 
review of the evidence, as it might be put 
before the jury, were Hamlet arraigned for 
the murder of Polonius and insanity pleaded 
as a defence, he concludes that the plea can 
by no means be sustained. Hamlet “ said 
he would feign madness, and he did so, and 
after the murder he stated, quite con¬ 
sistently with his previous statement, that 
he was sane ”; and, again, “ We may fairly 
say that only those supposed Hamlet to be 
mad whom he wished to have that opinion, 
and that of these he failed to convince the 
king.” Mr. Radford’s position seems to 
me unassailable, so far as the strictly legal 
point of view goes. Hamlet was not mad 
in any sense which a court of law could take 
into cognisance. But, after all, that is not 
quite a final solution of the problem. For 
the rigid dividing-line between sanity and 
insanity is little more than a legal fiction, 
existing for the purposes of commissions de 
lunatico inquirendo. Actually, the normal 
shades by infinite degrees into the abnormal: 
there is a vast shadowy borderland of un¬ 
strung nerves and exalted imagination, 
whose devious geography the most skilful 
alienist can never map out; and into this 
dark realm who shall say how far Hamlet’s 
perturbed spirit had wandered ? 

Edmund K. Chambers. 


Britiah Family Names : their Origin and 

Meaning. By Henry Barber. (Elliot 

Stock.) 

Nearly three years ago, as Hr. Barber in¬ 
forms us in a charmingly ingenuous Intro¬ 
duction, he wrote a magazine article “in 
order to draw attention to the subject ” of 
surnames. At some subsequent period “ he 
met with, for the first time,” Mr. Lower’s 
Patronymica Britannica. Finding this stand¬ 
ard work “ deficient in precise information 
and investigation,” he has compiled a 
volume which, when Mr. Lower’s guidance 
is not followed, is deficient not only in 
precise information and investigation, but 
in other qualities equally desirable. Hr. 
Barber’s acquaintance with the literature of 
his subject is not extensive. If he had 
“ met with ” Mr. BaTdsley’s excellent hand¬ 
book on English Surnames, or even with the 
brief article on “ Names ” in the new 
edition of Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, the ‘‘ many 
years labour” which he has devoted to 
the present work would not have been so 
entirely wasted as is now the case, or, at all 
events, he might have avoided some of the 
gross ineptitudes which disfigure every 
page. 

The elaborate lists of Icelandic, Frisian, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Homesday names which 
Hr. Barber has compiled must be used with 
caution. Thus, among Old Norse names he 
includes Abraham, Petrus, and Stephanus, 
which are in no sense Icelandic, being 
included in the Index to the Landnama-bok 
merely as the names of certain Armenian 
bishops who visited Iceland. Again, in his 
list of Homesday tenants we have such 
curious entries as Taini, Camerarius, 
Capellanus, Dispensator, Pictavensis, His- 
paniensis, Mauritaniensis, Aldreman, and 


Ohiping, which are certainly not per¬ 
sonal names, Anglo-Saxon or Norman, 
but descriptive titles. But these Icelandic, 
Frisian, or Anglo-Saxon names are of little 
or no value for the explanation of modem 
English surnames. Dr. Barber seems to 
be unaware that the Norman Conquest 
brought about a revolution in personal 
nomenclature which was completed before 
the end of the twelfth century. This is 
clearly shown by such documents as the 
Boldon Book or the Liber Yitae, important 
sources of information with which he seems 
to be still unacquainted. In the Boldon 
Book, which was compiled in 1183, the 
tenants usually have Norman names, such 
as William, Robert, Walter, or Ralph, 
while the fathers of these men mostly bear 
old English names, like Osbert or Turkil. 
This fundamental change in the system of 
nomenclature is even more conspicuous in 
the Liber Yitae, where the earlier entries 
are exclusively of the Anglian type, like 
Bernulf or Cynbert. These gradually dis¬ 
appear, being replaced in the thirteenth 
century by William, Robert, Reginald, 
Richard, John, and similar Norman names. 
This revolution having been completed 
before the general introduction of surnames, 
it is vain to attempt to explain them from 
Anglo-Saxon or Icelandic sources. It is in 
such later documents as the Hundred Rolls, 
the Poll Book of 1379, or in the lists of 
trades given in accounts of pageants and 
plays, that we have to seek for the origin 
of our surnames, which are largely derived 
from trades or occupations, many of which 
are no longer pursued, or pursued under 
other designations. 

As a rule, Hr. Barber, with strange 
perversity, misses the signification of trade- 
names. Take, for instanoe, those referring 
to the manufacture of cloth or the prepara¬ 
tion of leather, such as the Kempster who 
combed or carded the wool, the Fuller or 
Tucker (le Tukere) who fidled the doth, 
the Walker (le Walkere) who trod it in the 
fulling vat, the Lister (le Listere) who dyed 
it, the Tozer who teazled or touselled it, 
and the Mercer who sold it. He derives 
Kempster from Kempston, a local name in 
Norfolk, Lister from the town of Leicester, 
Fuller is the French personal name Fouiller, 
Tucker is Hutch, German, or Flemish, Tozer 
is referred to Tosard, a Homesday tenant, 
Walker to the O.N. Valgardr, while Meroer 
is the Flemish Meerschaert. He is as un¬ 
fortunate with other trade-names. Skinner 
and Barker, names from the leather trade, 
are derived from the Icelandic names Skinni 
and Bcirkr, while Nailer (le Naylere), who 
made nails, is from the O.N. Njall. From 
local names in Normandy and elsewhere he 
derives a number of obvious trade-names. 
Orfeur (le Orfeure), who worked in gold, 
is from the village of Orvaux, Cartwright 
(le Cartwright) from Cauterets, Plowright 
from Plougouvert, Barber from St. Barbe, 
and Nurse (le Noreyse) from Noyers. 
Ohesvrright (le Oheswright) is from Ches- 
worth in Berbyshire, Omer, or Homer, a 
maker of helmets, is explained from a local 
name in Hevon, Messenger from Messing- 
ham in Lincolnshire, while Napper (le 
Napere), a house servant whose business 
was with the napery, or table linen, came 
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from Nappa, an obscure Yorkshire hamlet 
with hall a dozen cottages. Carver (le 
Karver)' is from the Icelandic Kdlfr, and 
Carter (le Carter) from Kottr, an Icelandic 
nickname; Hillyer (le Hiliere), who roofed 
or tiled houses, is the Danish Hilleraad, and 
Beeder (le Bed ere), who thatched them, is 
the O.N. Hreidarr; Fanner, who winnowed 
grain with a fan, is from the Dutch Fano; 
Finder (le Fendere), who kept the village 
pound, is a German name; Firminger, the 
cheesemonger, is Flemish; and Ferrier, 
who shod horses, is either Flemish or Danish. 
Flowers (le Flouer), who made arrows, is 
from the local name Fieurus; and Fletcher 
(le Flecher), who feathered them, is the 
Flemish Vleeschauer. With other classes 
of names the explanations are no less pre¬ 
posterous. Scott (le Sc ot) is from the O.N. 
skatti,& ghost; Wales (leWaleys),theWelsh- 
man, is from Wales, a village near Sheffield; 
Norris (le Norris), the Northman, is a 
French name; Boose (John le Bouse, cr 
“ red John ”) is from a local name in Corn¬ 
wall ; while Neve (le Neve), the nephew, 
is Dutch; and Shakspere, Brakspear, and 
Winspear are referred to the village names 
Skegby, Braceby, and Winceby. Dr. Barber 
prefers to go to Danish, Flemish, Icelandic, 
and other outlandish sources, for such names 
as Lane, Wood, Green, Hall, and Yates,which 
are explained by numberless entries in 
records, such as Robert in the Lane, John 
at the Wode, William by the Grene, John 
at the Hall, or Johanna by the Yate. Quain 
and Quail, respectively corruptions of Mclan, 
the son of John, ana of McPhail, the son 
of Paul, are said to be French or Danish; 
while Kissick, Knill, Quinn, and Quay, 
which have been identified as corruptions 
of Mdsaac, McNiel, McCoinn, and McKay, 
are all derived from local names. 

With such absurdities bristling on every 
page, it need hardly be said that the book 
is not only useless, but positively misleading. 
Dr. Barber has sinned not wholly from 
ignorance, but largely from perversity, as 
in most cases he would have been safe if 
he had not deliberately preferred his own 
fanciful or impossible conjectures to the 
rational and generally sound explanations 
of Mr. Lower, whose deficient information 
he professes to correct. 

Isaac Taylor. 


NSW NOVELS. 

A Troublesome Pair. By Leslie Keith. In 
3 vols. _ (Bentley.) 

Aaron the Jew. By B. L. Farjeon. In 3 
vols. (Hutchinson.) 

All in a Man’s Keeping. By Meg Dyan. 
In 2 vols. (W. H. Allen.) 

The Thing that Hath Been. By A. H. Gilkes. 
(Longmans.) 

Bachelor to the Rescue. By Florence Patton- 
Bethune. (Remington.) 

Bed and White Heather. By Robert 
Buchanan. (Ghatto & Windus.) 

A Camsterie Nacleet. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 


From the Frontier. By Frederick Boyle. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

The Businesses of a Busy Man. By B. S. 

Warren Bell. (Leadenhall Press.) 

A Troublesome Pair is one of the half- 
dozen thoroughly good novels that have 
been published in the course of the present 
year. It is carefully written from the first 
page of the first volume to the last page of 
the third ; the characters in it are not tOo 
numerous, and they live and move naturally. 
It stands, in fact, midway between a typical 
work of Mr. Norris and a typical work of 
John Oliver Hobbes; and its “ cynicism ” is 
no more pronounced than may be inferred 
from this allusion to a very fashionable 
marriage: 

“ It was noted that the bride looked very 
handsome, and was the best ‘ turned out ’ of 
the season. Her trousseau, to a pettiooat, was 
described in the papers devoted to the interests 
of the boudoir. The bridegroom’s claims to 
notice were also set forth with all respectful 
civility. Nobody thought of comparing him 
to a satyr, except one young bridesmaid, 
shivering and looking wretchedly woe-begone 
in her pink draperies.” 

Nor is it to the disadvantage of the story 
that the “troublesome pair ” who give it its 
title are the conventional young folk who 
fall out and make it up for three volumes, 
and who are of the first importance in 
their own eyes only. Their main business 
is to bring out the character—the strong 
sense, the kindliness, the Aurelian com¬ 
posure even under the terrible responsi¬ 
bility of having to bear with two marriageable 
girls—of brother ’Sephus, and to prevent 
too much attention from being paid to the 
tragedy of Mary Challoner. Not for long 
has a loveless marriage been so well managed 
in fiction as it has been in A Troublesome 
Pair. Mary Pasten marries the Bev. 
Charles Challoner in the belief that he is 
not only a great preacher but a good man. 
She discovers that he is neither, but only a 
selfish, sensuous humbug, who has a bad 
temper and uses coarse language, and is in 
thought unfaithful to her. 8he is too 
womanly not to take to cynicism as c. support 
in her trouble. But she is also too strong 
to attempt any risky experiment in the way 
of emancipation. She is content to do her 
duty according to her lights, and to 
conceal her difficulties as well as she can 
from the critical dissection of anxious 
brother ’Sephus. She is not without 
a certain dismal reward. She improves 
her wretched husband to some extent: at 
all events, she so contrives matters 
that he has it not upon his conscience 
that he has murdered his unde, Bruce 
Challoner, who is even worse than himself. 
All the characters in A Troublesome Pair, 
however, are well drawn, and all the 
incidents are excellently managed. Even 
the somewhat comic-operaish Juliet and 
Romeo—Esther and her Blake—are welcome 
as a relief. No recent writer has made such 
an advance as Leslie Keith has done in the 
writing of this story. 

There are far too many set speeches 
in Aaron the Jew. All the good folk in 
it address each other, at all hours of the 
day and night, in what, in the journalistic 


slang of the day, are known as leader¬ 
ettes. Most of mem, too, live in a world 
of explanations and apologies. Yet the 
story Mr. Farjeon has to tell is pleasant and 
simple; Dickensians might even say it is 
idyllic. Given a woman who is compelled to 
part with her illegitimate child in order that 
she may marry, not the man who has seduced 
her, but the man who has already made 
honourable love to her; given, also, a man 
whose child is dead and whose wife will 
die if she is made aware of the fact; and it 
is easy to conceive of a new version of the 
old “ substitution ” incident. Aaron Cohen, 
who thus deceives his wife to save her life, 
is a model Jew, with, however, a portentous 
capacity for making speeohes, and for 
listening to addresses made chiefly about 
himself Hay his most intimate friend; and the 
chief object of these three volumes is to 
illustrate his innumerable excellences as a 
man, an employer, and a tribalist. But 
misfortunes come upon him. He is 
ruined. His adopted daughter, by way, 
no doubt, of proving the eternal truth of 
heredity, proves “ camstrairy,” although in 
reality the worst thing she does is to marry 
a man who does not Wong to what appears 
to be her “ set.” But the real mother of 
the child, now herself a widow, turns up in 
the nick of time, drives away Cohen’s chief 
tormentor, who turns out to be her own 
seducer, and makes all the good people 
fairly happy. Mr. Farjeon could have 
managed all this, and have at the same 
time accomplished his chief object—that of 
grappling with some of the social problems 
of the time—in one volume. He has 
chosen, however, to be a victim to the 
three-volume system; and as a consequence, 
in spite of excellent intentions, and even 
much excellent writing, Aaron the Jew is a 
weariness of the flesh. 

It is bad polioy for any man, but especi¬ 
ally for one belonging to the order of 
“ detrimentals,” to marry an Afghan woman 
and become to all intents and purposes an 
Afghan, while yet half in love with an 
English girl. So finds Dick Urquhart, 
who, at the commencement of the first 
volume of All in a Man’s Keeping, is hope¬ 
lessly enamoured of Rose Yorke. Bose’s 
gown, as even her critical mother allows, is 
“effective” at the full-dress ball given in 
honour of the commander-in-chief at the 
end of the cold season in Peshawur, and 
she is warmly affectionate But that 
mother, who knows from experience that 
“ they are dangerous guides the feelings,” 
and admits that “all the men who are 
worth loving are poor, and wild, and head- 
over-ears in debt,” has made up her mind 
that her daughter can never endure poverty, 
and therefore must marry John EUiott. 
Dick meanwhile is practically ruined; and 
after kissing Rose, very much to the peril 
of her gown, he leaves the British army and 
places himself and his sword at the disposal 
of an Afghan Khan. He becomes first the 
adopted son and then the son-in-law of the 
Khan. Zorayda, his wife, is quite as pretty 
and affectionate as Rose, and has a good deal 
more stability of character. But Dick is 
troubled with a rival named Afzul, who is 
indirectly the cause of the death of his 
(and Zorayda’s) baby, and whom, although 
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a murderer in intent, he somehow does 
not permit himself to knock on the head. 
On the contrary, Afzul drives Dick hack 
to England, and far too literally into 
the arms of Mrs. Elliott, a portrait of whom 
has been discovered by Zorayda. Dick, 
who is very weak indeed, indulges in a 
very pronounced flirtation with Bose, and 
only succeeds in tearing himself from her 
when he discovers that he loves Zorayda 
very much more than he has ever loved 
anybody else. He returns to Afghanistan, 
to find the Khan alive but Zorayda dead 
of love, Bose’s portrait, and a broken heart. 
As Afzul is still in the land of the vindic¬ 
tive, it may be hoped he will perform 
the work of poetical justice without 
shrinking on Urquhart, who has had two 
loves in his keeping, and has marred both. 
Dick’s story is a most unsatisfactory one, 
but it is not badly told. 

The “ purpose ” |of The Thing that Hath 
Been is a trifle too obvious; and the author 
has yet to learn the art, if not of condensa¬ 
tion, at all events of avoiding digression. 
But it is a strong and in every way 
remarkable book; and, in spite of its 
evidently satirical, and therefore exagger¬ 
ated, delineations, it is essentially true to 
the public school-life with which it 
deals almost exclusively. It is pleasant, 
too, to come across an author whose 
characters are really unconventional, and 
not simply conventionalities capable of 
fin de siecle talk. John Martin—whom Dr. 
Pinches, forgetful of the odium theologicum, 
introduces into his school to secure the 
thorough teaching of mathematics—and his 
mother are two uncompromising creatures, 
cpiite incapable of securing a living wage 
in a society subjugated by middle-class 
ideals. Still, it is impossible not to revel 
in their Utopia of courage and sincerity, 
and not to enjoy the very broad hint 
given by Mrs. Martin (while still Miss Sims) 
to one of her employers that he is the worse 
for liquor, or the simplicity with which 
Martin tells his head master in effect that 
he cannot alter his nature even to retain 
his situation. Mr. Gilkes does not load his 
story with too many characters. The most 
of them are teachers; and all of them, 
but more especially Binning, Glynde, and 
Macnamara, are remarkably well drawn. 
Martin’s farcical marriage is the sole blot 
upon The Thing that Hath Been: it suggests 
a doubt as to whether Mr. Gilkes is really 
so terribly in earnest after all. 

Beaders of Bachelor to the Rescue ought 
to be very grateful to its author for having 
given them such a delightfully modern 
woman as Mrs. Lena Salomons. She has 
pretty pink-pointed nails and large tawny- 
brown eyes, somewhat almond-shaped. Her 
figure is lithe, supple, fully developed, and 
rich in vitality. She smokes cigarettes 
and drinks brandy and soda. She has a 
great knack of getting rid of inconvenient 
husbands, either by driving them to 
divorce and death or by murdering them 
outright. She stabs a half-hearted lover 
with a breakfast-knife. She eats raven¬ 
ously an unsavoury piece of cold pork 
lumped between two hunches of bread. 
Finally she goes mad, and when trying to 


murder her rival, Bachelor—who is a 
dog, not a man—finishes her career with 
his teeth. There is a fair amount of 
incident, of course, in a story the leading 
character in which is such a person as Lena. 
But she dominates everything and every¬ 
body. In other words, Bachelor to the Rescue 
is a readable but not specially well-written 
story of the melodramatic sort. 

Red and White Heather will certainly not 
add to the reputation of its author, though 
it is not devoid of that cleverness which it 
is impossible to dissociate from Mr. Bobert 
Buchanan, even when he is writing at rail¬ 
way speed. One has a suspicion that he 
has taken advantage of story-writing to 
have a hit at some folk he does not like. 
Was not “A Highland Princess” written 
mainly for the purpose of satirising “ a Pro¬ 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in Aberdeen, 
one Glenfinlas, who wrote a good deal 
in the magazines about poets and poetry, 
and was said to have the trick of discovering 
unknown merit and announcing it to the 
world,” and who is further described as 
“ a fat, red-faced man, with big hands and 
feet, and a flow of language that was fairly 
astounding, though what the man was 
driving at it was hard to tell?” Un¬ 
doubtedly Glenfinlas spoils “A Highland 
Princess,” which, but for him, might have 
been a more than passable tragedy of a 
man’s ambition and a woman’s heartless¬ 
ness. There is, however, a good deal of 
natural, though roughish and alcoholic 
humour in the “ Legend of the Mysterious 
Piper,” and “Miss Jean’s Love Story” 
relates with very considerable power the 
troubles of a young woman who falls in love 
with the man that her father hates. Of the 
verse in this volume it is enough to say 
that it flows smoothly, but has little of the 
peculiar “strength” which one is in the 
habit of associating with Mr. Buchanan. 

A Camsterie Nacket is a story which belongs 
to the Annie Swannish school of fiction, and 
presents us with life in a Shetland manse, 
and with a good deal—though even that is 
qualified—of Shetland dialect. The plot is 
so simple that it looks as if it had been 
evolved out of the consciousness of a girl 
in her teens. A worthy but intellectually 
weakish minister takes into his household, 
as an adopted son, the orphan child of a 
drowned fisherman, intending to have him 
educated for the church to which he himself 
belongs. His autocratic housekeeper is 
opposed to this step, and declares the 
adopted son to bo a “ camsterie nacket ”— 
in other words, a rebellious urchin. This 
view turns out to be not very wide of 
the mark. The lad prefers the sea to the 
ministry, and it is only after the gratifica¬ 
tion of his impulse all but causes Ms death 
that he becomes a good boy and does 
as he is bid. Lowrie has a thin, pleasant 
love-story, but it is hardly worth smiling at. 
Beena, the housekeeper, is the character 
that gives A Camsterie Nacket any life— 
apart from simplicity and wholesomeness— 
that it can be said to possess. 

Mr. Frederick Boyle has not the special 
gifts of a Bider Haggard, a Gilbert Parker, 
or a Conan Doyle. The stories he has pub¬ 
lished at intervals during the past few years 


undoubtedly lack distinction, but they do 
not lack reality; and the bulk of those which 
appear in From the Frontier are better put 
together, and therefore command a stronger 
interest, than any of his previous per¬ 
formances. Most of the stories which make 
up the present volume treat either of the 
Cape or of India. Mr. Boyle has, however, 
tried his hand, and not without suocess, at 
stories, such as “Scandalous” and “A 
Clandestine Correspondence,” the fun of 
which constitutes their sole attraction. The 
central incidents of “ Scandalous,” the 
masquerading of a girl, although for a 
good object, in men’s clothes—is no 
novelty; but it is worked out cleverly and 
with perfect delicacy. Of the other stories 
—and those the more characteristic of their 
author—the most interesting is “Albertyne’s 
Wooing.” The cajoling of an austerely 
moral adventurer into a filibustering 
expedition in South Africa of which he 
disapproves is achieved cleverly and with a 
certain amount of quiet humour. Poetical 
justice, too, is fully rendered at the close of 
the story; for Albertvae marries tho girl 
but for whom he would never have joined 
the expedition, while her unscrupulous and 
inconvenient father is killed by those natives 
whom he despises. 

There is a good deal of Jeromish fan in 
The Businesses of a Busy Man, but it lacks 
finish. Too often, also, it degenerates into 
sheer Ally Sloperism, especially when the 
writer trots out the inanities of Biddlewig, 
Barnacle, Banweed, and Mrs. McBullock, 
who is “ Scotch to the backbone and beyond 
it,” and who “ wants to know whether I 
have a * bawbee ’ for a villain of a bagpipe- 
man who comes and makes a horrible row 
in this street every evening.” There is only 
the faintest suspicion of a method in Mr. 
Bell’s madness; for although his hero under¬ 
takes most of the “ businesses ” that he plays 
at expressly to retain the affections of the 
young woman he is engaged to, he does not 
marry her after all. The character of the 
sketches may almost be inferred from their 
titles, such as “ On Growing a.Beard,” “On 
Joining the Volunteers,” and “ On Going 
for a Trial Honeymoon.” Mr. Bell is seen 
at his best in “ On Interviewing a Prize¬ 
fighter.” The contrast between the prize¬ 
fighter of fact and the prize-fighter of the 
newspapers is brought out very smartly and 
without undue extravagance. It seems to 
prove that with care Mr. Bell may develop 
into a humorist of the old rather than of the 
new type. 

William Wallace. 


SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Christianity and the Roman Government : a 
Study in Imperial Administration. By E. G. 
Hardy. (Longmans.) This is an attempt to 
give, by means of the clue furnished in an 
article of Dr. Mommsen’s ( Historische Zeitschrift, 
1890) a “ historical resume of the relations 
between Christianity and the Roman Govern¬ 
ment during the first two centuries.” Mr. 
Hardy wishes to correct oertain views advocated 
in his edition of Pliny’s correspondence with 
Trajan. In particular, he is now convinced 
that Pliny’s action against the Christians had 
nothing to do with their being a collegium 
illicitum. “ Pliny would have enforced his 
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own edict without any need to consult the 
emperor; Trajan would certainly have shown 
no forbearance, toleration, or indulgence to the 
Christians, if he had regarded them as members 
of a collegium or hetaeria." The fact is that 
the Boman government saw in Christianity an 
“ aggressive monotheism,” and that the people 
•saw in it an agenoy which threatened the 
existing life and morality. The feeling of the 
people led to breaches of the peace, and the 
feeding of the government rather deprived the 
Christians of protection and made them respon¬ 
sible for attaoxs directed against them. Nero’s 
so-called persecution did not, as Schiller sug¬ 
gests, fall on Jews, but on Christians. But this 
“ first contact between the Boman government 
and Christianity,” though it was “purely 
accidental,” yet led to important consequences. 
The trials then held gave the authorities, if not 
proof of crime, yet information of a state of 
mind in Christians which might well be thought 
dangerous. “ The charge of incendiarism 
developed into a general charge of disaffection 
to the government, resulting from a mischievous 
and morose superstition.” This was a matter for 
police supervision; and Mommsen shows that 
repressive measures of the Boman state in the 
sphere of religious policy “ belong for the most 
part to the departments of administration, not 
to the judicial interpretation or enforcement of 
law, and not even to imperiaLedicts.” Coercitio, 
with its regular rules, dealt with the Christian 
trouble when and where circumstances drew 
attention to it. No new policy in the matter 
was introduced, as Prof. Ramsay thinks, 
between a.d. 64 and a.d. 95. The same rules 
held good and were exercised when need arose. 
Nor again did either Trajan or M. Aurelius lay 
down any new policy. Christianity was not to 
them a practical danger. Here again Mr. 
Hardy differs from Prof. Ramsay, who holds 
that Christianity was already a body with a 
formidable and “ wide-reaching organisation.” 
It could hardly have been so till the dose of 
the second century; but, when the Catholic 
Church did get its organisation, then “began 
the real struggle between the empire and 
Christianity.” Before that time there were 
police measures, but no real religious persecu¬ 
tion. Mr. Hardy does well to quote' his 
authorities in full, but Serenus Qranianus is 
apparently called Silvanua in error on p. 143. 


“ University Tutorial Series.” —A His¬ 
tory of Greece, 371-323 b.c. By A. H. Allcroft. 
(OUve.) Greek history from 371 to 323 b.c. 
presents Neither a cheerful picture nor an 
attractive unity of subject. In Greece we have 
to see one act of political folly succeed another, 
and to traoe a melancholy story of humiliation. 
Abroad, we are dragged from country to 
country at the will of a great conqueror, and 
we leave bis gigantic empire with the sense 
that trouble is hanging over it. But Mr. 
Allcroft has dealt successfully with a not very 
grateful topic, and written a survey of the 
period which is perhaps as full and instructive 
as it could be made within a very narrow limit 
of size. It may be strongly recommended for 
school-use or for pass examinations. A useful 
summary of tire literary history ends the 
volume; but the best part, on the whole, seems 
to be the account of Alexander’s conquests and 
character. The statement should not be allowed 
to stand in future editions that the Tyrannio 
who arranged AppeUicon’s library was a freed- 
man of Cicero. 


Htrodote, Historien dee Gtierres MSdiques. 
Par A. Hauvette. (Paris: Hachette.) The 
credit of Herodotus has suffered from so many 
attacks, that it was high time that some one 
should bring all the charges into one focus. It 
is said that even the diamond may be dissipated 
by the focussed rays of the sun, but somehow 
the good faith and general credibility of 


Herodotus resist the fiercest light which has 
yet been made to beat upon them. Such is 
M. Hauvette’s opinion, and it is a view likely 
to^find many sympathisers in this country. 
No one, of conrse—oertaiuly not M. Hauvette 
—would olaim 1 that Herodotus is invariably 
right. He could not have been so, even if all 
the facts for him| to use had been certain. The 
modem school of history, straining after 
accuracy of detail, has shown the impossibility 
of being perfectly accurate. No one can 
handle large masses of facts without a certain 
percentage of errors, and the facts were not all 
certain for Herodotus. There were different 
versions. It is probably earner to know the 
truth about Marlborough than it was about 
Themistokles, and yet we do not find universal 
agreement as to the facts of Marlborough’s life. 
We are grateful to M. Hauvotte for the fresh 
grounds he gives us for dinging to our old 
friend Herodotus. His very full and fair 
summary of andent and modem literature on 
the subject of the Persian Wars shows how 
weak and bow mutually contradictory those 
charges are which have boen made against the 
good faith or the capacity of the historian. ‘ ‘ On 
ne lui reoonnait volontiers qu’un incomparable 
genie de oonteur,” but there is more in him 
than that. The argument* against him will 
usually not hold water; and, though we very 
often cannot absolutely demonstrate his 
accuracy, yet we fall back confidently on our 
personal impression of the writer’s character— 
no such bad test after all. In justification of 
this point of view, M. Hauvette goes exhaust¬ 
ively over the material and the theories. He 
begins with what data we have for Herodotus’ 
biography; traces his journeys; conjectures 
(ana here we do not fed that we have more 
than a conjecture) that the subject grew on 
Herodotus’ hands; rejects the theories of 
Kirchoff and Bauer as to what it was that 
Herodotns read aloud at Athens; maintains 
(with considerable probability) that the great 
IfTToplij was notput together until the author 
was settled at Thurii; and insists that it is a 
finished work, and was not broken off by death 
or discouragement. Then comes the great 
question of the historian’s credibility; and here 
M. Hauvette offers a firm front against attacks, 
ancient or modem. Ktesias cannot be safely 
trusted, and his dealings _ with Herodotus only 
show “ de mesquines rivalites de metier.” The 
De Malignitate Herodoti —a genuine work of 
Plutarch—proves that, while Herodotus told 
the facts as they seemed likdy to him, Plutarch 
was busy trying to fit them to his own ideal 
of a heroic age. Nor have modem critics been 
more successful in finding firm ground for their 
attempts to shake Herodotus’ credit. Niebuhr, 
Nitzsoh, Adam, Wecklem, Delbruok, Savce, or 
Trautwein—they all of them, as handled in 
these pages, remind us of the fable of the viper 
and the file. Up to this point, we are moving 
among generalities; but m the second part of 
the study before us, we find a minute analysis 
of the wars, and point after point of the story, 
as told by others as well as by Herodotus, is 
accepted or rejected on solid grounds. But on 
the whole M. Hauvette shows best on the 
negative side, if it can be called negative work 
to answer destructive criticism and rehabilitate 
an old authority. He is clear and convincing 
as to what unsound sources Herodotus did not 
use, he is perhaps less satisfactory as to what 
authorities he did base himself on. But his 
remarks on the twin charges that Herodotus 
did not understand politics or military affairs 
are particularly judicious and well balanced. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Prof. Max Muller is preparing for the 
press a new edition, in four volumes, of his 
Chips from a German Workshop, which has 
long been out of print. The first volume will 
contain “Recent Essays,” the second “Bio¬ 
graphical Essays,” the third “ Essays on 
Language and Literature,” and the fourth 
“Essays on the Sciences of Language, of 
Thought, and of Mythology.” 

We understand that the Hon. George Gurzon 
is hastening on the publication of his new 
book, entitled Problems of the Far East, which 
was originally announced to appear in October. 
Its issue may now be expected within the 
next fortnight. It will contain a detailed 
description of Korea, and also a discussion of 
the rivalry between China and Japan. 

Mb. John Murray will publish in the 
autumn a volume of Speeches on the Eastern 
Question, by the late Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell. 

Dr. Fennell, editor of the “Stanford Dic¬ 
tionary of Anglicised Words and Phrases,” has 
issued the prospectus of a National Dictionary 
of English Language and Literature, in three 
volumes of about 1000 pages each, to be issued 
in monthly parts. It is intended to include 
all words and phrase-words found in English 
literature between 1360 a.d. and the present 
day. The work is to be based on indexes of 
selected authors, including Chaucer, Caxton, 
Elyot, North, Phil. Holland, Bacon, Pope, 
Johnson, Burke, Thackeray, Maoaulay, and 
Buskin. At the same time, quotations from 
hundreds of other authors will be used, many 
thousands having been already collected, in¬ 
cluding large numbers dated earlier than the 
earliest given in any dictionary. Dates of 
authorship and exact references will be given. 

Mr. Davtd Schloss, whose work as an in¬ 
vestigator in relation to labour questions, 
especially in regard to the sweating system 
and profit sharing, is well known, is about to 
publish, with Messrs. Williams & Norgate, a 
second edition of his Methods of Industrial 
Remuneration. 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. will shortly issue in 
serial form, an entirely new and revised edition 
of Dr. Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
The first part, to appear at the end of this 
month, will contain a portrait of the author, 
who is in his eighty-fifth year, and his auto- 
’ ireface to the new edition reproduced in 


Mr. J. A. Steuabt has finished the revision 
of a new story upon which he has been engaged 
for a considerable time. It is a romance of 
adventure, the scene being laid partly in Scot¬ 
land and partly in Arabia. It will be published 
next month by Messrs. Sampson Low, under 
the title of In the Day of Battle. The first 
edition will be in three volumes; but probably, 
to suit the exigencies of the libraries, a one- 
volume edition will also be issued almost at 
the same time. 


A new novel, in one volume, by Mrs. Mona 
Caird, entitled, 1 he Daughters of Danaus, will 
be published towards the end of September, 
by Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Foster. It is 
described as a direct attack upon the marriage 
system in its present form. 

Mr. Joseph Hocking has just finished a 
novel dealing with the questions of cynicism 
and pessimism, and tracing their natural out¬ 
come in life. The title he has chosen for it is 
All Men are Liars. Messrs. Ward, Lock & 
Bowden have purchased the serial rights, and 
have also arranged with the author for its 
publication in book form. 
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Messrs. P. V. White & Oo. will publish, 
this month, two novels in three volumes: A 
Mayfair Tragedy, by Mrs. Alexander Fraser, 
and A Choice of Evils by Mrs. Alexander; also 
a one-volume story by Mr. Hume Nisbet, 
entitled A Desert Bride, illustrated by the 
author. 

Cecil Clarke will publish very shortly, 
through Mr. Elliot Stock, a novel entitled An 
Artists Fate. 

The demand for Olive Schreiner’s The Story 
of an African Farm increases. Messrs. 
Hutchinson have just gone to press with an¬ 
other edition of 5000 copies, completing the 
78th thousand. 

Miss Beatrice Harraden’s last book, In 
Varying Moods, has already reached a seventh 
edition. We believe that its suooess in America 
has been no less conspicuous.' 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Perrier 
have in the press for early issue cheap 
editions of After Touch of Wedded Hands, by 
Hannah B. Mackenzie; and of Seventy Times 
Seven, by Adeline Sergeant. 

Mr. Vander Haeghen, librarian of the Bib- 
liotheque de l’Universite d’Etat at Ghent, has 
issued an interesting first draft, in print, of a 
projected Bibliography of the works of Erasmus, 
in three parts, quarto. The number of entries 
was already immense. A few could be added 
from the St. Paul’s Sohool Library. The 
verified editions of the De octo orationis partium 
(partly written by Erasmus) are said to now 
number 267. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

At Edinburgh University, last week, the 
honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
Prof. Kielhorn of Gottingen, and Prof. Diodati 
Lioy of Naples. 

Mr. Thomas Raleigh, university reader in 
English law at Oxford, has been elected the 
first occupant of the Quain chair of law at 
University College, London. The appointment 
is for a term of two years. 

Mr. Frederick M. Simpson, who gained 
the Royal Academy travelling studentship in 
1884, has been appointed to the newly founded 
chair of architecture at University College, 
Liverpool. 

The following is the text of the Latin letter 
presented by Dr. J. E. Sandys, on behalf of 
Cambridge, to the University of Halle, on the 
occasion of its bicentenary:— 

“ Quod snnos ducentos ab origins vestra feliciter 
exactos ludis eaecularibus celebraturi, nos quoque 
legatis ad vos mittendis gaudii vestri participes 
esse voluistis, gratias propterea vobis omnibus et 
agitnus et habemus maximas. Iuvat Universitatis 
vestrae fastos iam inde a principle) evolvere, et 
annslium vestrorum inter primordia professorum 
par compicuum contemplari, qui vestra in urbe 
liberta'is asylum olim invenerunt; e quibus alter, 
iuris prudentiam profess us, primus omnium inter 
populates vestros patrio in sermone praelectiones 
habuit Academicas ; alter theologiae docendae 
deditus, et generis humani amore insignia, urbem 
vestram pietatis monumentis in perpetuum dura- 
turis exoinavit. Iuvat deinde circa nomen pro- 
fessoris illius vestri paulisper morari, qui, discipline 
mathematica cum philosophise studiis coniuncta, 
non modo ‘ philosophiam rationalem’ sed etiam 
‘ elements matheseos univenae ’ tractsvit. Iuvat 
denique Universitate in eadem nomen idem a 
professors altero denuo nobilitatum agnoscere, 
qui, prolegomenis suis ad Homerum prope centum 
abhinc annoa in lucem editis, philologorum studia 
novis stimulis magnopere incitavit, quique in vita 
sua universa disciplinae philologicae et naturam et 
dignitatem eg regie demonstravit. Longutn est 
professorum vestrorum iliustrium nomina omnia 


percensere. Omant etiam nunc Universitatem 
vestram nomina insignia, quae non modo per 
Europam to tarn sed etiam trans aequor Atlanticum 
nota sunt. Laetamur Universitatem tot nominibus 
splendidis tarn diu ill us tra tarn monumentis duobus, 
et Gymnasio et Templo Aoademico, dedicandis 
saeculorum duoram memoriam esse celebraturam. 
Aediflcium alterum, liberalitate private conditum, 
una saltern ex parte Wolfii illius vestri verba denuo 
confirmabit, cui iuventutis educandae finis erat 
‘ culture et corporis et animi ducens ad perfectionem 
humanitatis ’ Alterum, pecunta j bllca et muni- 
ficentia regia in castello vestro vetere instauratum, 
iuventuti Academicae virtutis viam cotidie ostendet. 
De virtute autem, iuventutis vestrae ante oculoe in 
templo illo proposita, licet nobis hodie verba usur- 
pare, quae olim ab uno e professoribus vestris de 
veritate dicta sunt; vestra enim in aroe virtue non 
minus quam ‘veritas adhuc in medio posita est; 
qui potest, adscendat; qui audet, rapiat; et 
applaudemus.’ Yalete, et eacris vestris saeculari- 
bus prospere peractis Universitatis vestrae gloriam 
veterem etiam in posterum per saecula plurima 
iUibatam conservate.” 

The University of Halle, on the occasion 
of its bicentenary festival, has conferred the 
following degrees: that of D.D. on Prof. 
Armitage Robinson; and that of Ph.D. upon 
Prof, victor Horsley, of London; Mr. P. G. 
Kenyon and Mr. H. L. D. Ward, both of the 
British Museum; Mr. G. A. Grierson, philo¬ 
logical secretary of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal; and Prof. W. W. Skeat, of Cambridge. 

We observe that Christ Church, Oxford, 
offers two scholarships of £50 each, tenable 
for one year, to selected candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service. Preference will be given 
to those who are not already members or the 
university; and there will be no other ex¬ 
amination than that of the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners. 

During last year, the Bodleian Library 
purchased a few fifteenth century prints from 
the special catalogue issued by Rosenthal, of 
Munich. Among them is a sheet of five small 
coloured woodcuts — the Visitation of the 
Virgin, the Virgin (crowned) and Child, the 
Virgin and Child in glory, St. Katherine with 
sword and wheel, and a monstrance. These 
were obviously meant to be out off and used 
separately, and Schreiber states that they were 
employed chiefly for the illustration of 
calendars. Their place of origin is probably 
Augsburg, and their date about 1490. The 
remaining prints were a blook-printed Munich 
indulgence of 1482, attributed to Conrad 
Dinckmut; and a single page of prayers “pro 
exulibus animabus,” illustrated with a coloured 
woodcut of an angel lifting souls out of the 
flames, the printing of which is attributed to 
Kunne von Dudderstadt of Memmingen. 

The University of Harvard has conferred the 
degree of LL.D. upon Mr. John Piske. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

WALTER PATER. 

(July 80, 1894 ) 

The freshness of the light, its secrecy, 

SpiceB, or honey from sweet-smelling bower, 

The harmony of time, love's trembling hour 
Struck on thee with a new felicity. 

Standing, a child, by a red hawthorn-tree, 

Its perishing, small petals’ flame had power 
To fill with masses of soft, ruddy flower 
A oertain roadside in thy memory : 

And haply when the tragic clouds of night 
Were slowly wrapping round thee, in the cold 
Of which men always die, a sense renewed 
Of the things sweet to touch and breath and 
sight, 

That thou didst touch and breathe and see of old 
Stole on thee with the warmth of gratitude. 

Michael Field. 


‘ OBITUARY. 

WALTER PATER. 

It is with extreme regret that we record the 
death of Mr. Walter Pater, which took place at 
Oxford on July 30. He had been suffering 
from rheumatism, complicated with pleurisy; 
and though he seemed to be recovering, he 
passed away, very suddenly, in a fainting fit, 
at his rooms in Brasenose. He had not quite 
completed his fifty-fifth year. 

Walter Horatio Pater was bom in London in 
1839, and educated at the King’s Sohool, Canter¬ 
bury. In 1858 he matrioulated at Oxford as 
a commoner of Queen’s, among his con¬ 
temporaries being Mr. Swinburne and the late 
J. A. Symonds. It does not appear that he 
tried for honours in Moderations ; but he ob¬ 
tained a second class in the Pinal Classical 
School in 1862. In those days fellowships were 
easier to win than now; and after waiting for 
two years Pater was elected to a fellowship at 
Brasenose, which he held to the day of his 
death. He also filled continuously such college 
offioes as those of lecturer, tutor, and dean; 
but he never took any active part in the affairs 
of the university. For some time, indeed, he 
lived in London, only going down to Oxford 
to perform his duties ; and it must be admitted 
that his was a somewhat incongruous figure in 
a college whose chief distinction is to have 
been so often “ head of the river.” 

Pater’s first book, Studies in the History of the 
Renaissance, was published in 1873, and has 
since passed through three editions. After an 
interval of twelve years, this was followed by 
Marius the Epicurean, which remains his 
masterpiece. Imaginary Portraits appeared in 
1887, and Appreciations (consisting mostly of 
reprinted articles) in 1889. Only last year he 
brought out a series of five lectures on Plato 
and Platonism. He also contributed to Mr. 
Humphry Ward’s “ English Poets,” and wrote 
occasionally in the magazines. 

The quantity of Pater’s work is not large; 
but it is sufficient, in both matter and manner, 
to give him a, distinct place in the history of the 
later Victorian epoch. To the temperament of 
a poet, he added the learning of a scholar and 
a profound knowledge of all the arts. His 
sympathetic personality coloured everything 
that he wrote. Whether dealing with Greek 
philosophy, with Italian art, or with German 
enlightenment, it is always the author himself 
that speaks as the representative of aesthetic 
culture. If the passion for th% beautiful 
tempted him occasionally into extravagance— 
as when he seemed to adopt the Cyrenate para¬ 
dox, that life consists in the realisation of 
exquisite moments of sensation—this youthful 
ardour was redeemed by the philosophic sim¬ 
plicity of his mature years. One of the 
strongest features in his character was his sense 
of duty, which was shown alike in his relations 
to his sisters, to his friends, and to his pupils. 
This same conscientiousness prevented him from 
producing much, and constrained him to polish 
to an excessive degree everything that he sent 
to the. press. His high-water mark as a 
writer is attained in some imaginative sketches 
of the life of a little child, which we may 
assume to be at least in part autobiographical, 
and which he never reprinted. J. 8. C. 


J. L. G. mowat. 

We have also to record the death, on August 7, 
under very sad circumstances, of Mr. J. L. G. 
Mowat, of Pembroke College, Oxford. He was 
born in 1846, his father being a Wesleyan 
minister at Frome; and he was educated at 
Kingswood School, near Bath, and at the 
Wesleyan College, Taunton. But, as his birth- 
I plaoe happened to be St. Helier’s, in Jersey, 

| he was eligible for a Channel Island scholar- 
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ship at Exeter College, Oxford, where he SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
matriculated in 1863. He obtained a first class 

in moderations, and a second olass in the general liter aturi 

final classical school in 1869, among his Baokhaob, W. B. Vom reohten Staate. 
““temporaries being Canon Driver and Prof. F.*Mtt«Mta»«eaan. ier f 

Rhys. In 1871, he was elected to a fellow- Hamburg. Hamburg: Harold. 8U. 4 
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Braunschweig: 


ship at Pembroke, where he filled the offices Kutdt, M. Ueb. die EutiHckelung d« au«trali*chen Biaen- 
of lecturer, bursar, and librarian, bring for KowmrelcBu*^.' HeulKhei Bochdruckerbueh, enth. Naok- 


some years also bursar of Lincoln, He sue- weis slier bisher bekannt gewortenen Baohdruokereien 
ceeded his Wend, Prof. Chandler, as ourator ^ "• 1 Kreise ' Biedeaiopf. 

Of the Bodleian Library, in 1889 ; and he was Maboai,. Etudes nr l’ameablement anden et modems, 
a representative of the university on the city _ Pari*: Joiiot. aoofr. 

oouncil. HlS published works consist Of two PoICBIS| j»oauea, Le Pay. dee Camisards. Pari.: Hen- 
botanical glossaries, contributed to the mediaeval nuyer. eft. . 

series of “ Anecdota Oxonienria.” They are et de verriflortlon. T. 1 . N». i. Pari.: 

entitled, respectively, Sinonoma Bwrtholomei Vabxhauzx, H. Poem. italicnm quod ioeeribitur la atoria 


K and Alphita (1887). He also printed deUBiam 
ivate circulation, in 100 copies, A Walk 
along the Teufelsmauer and Pfahlgraben (1885); Zou/EmUe. 
and in 1892 he issued a pamphlet, entitled 280 j 
Notts on the Oxfordshire Domesday, whioh con¬ 
tains a most painstaking and useful analysis of 
all the facts and names relating to the county. ST, i£j2£!i Et ’i 


'ORETCtN ROOKS I venture to think, the force pretty nearly of 

demonstration, to show not only that the 
GENERAL LITERATURE. author of the fourth and fifth chapters of 

reobten Staate. Braunschweig : Ecclesiastes was well acquainted with the 
. ......... . seventy-third Psalm, but also that sentiments 

®r. a S.W !bl,0tllekra expressed by the Psalmist are controverted, 
cketang dm australixchm Sinn- In saying what I have just said, I by no means 
wish to deny that an analogy between the 
rnt gemndenen Bu’ehdruokereien subject-matter of this particular Psalm and of 
ud u. d. Kreise. Biedenkopf. Ecclesiastes has been previously perceived. 

anden et modem*. Indeed, it could scaroely be overlooked. Thus, 
in his Bampton Lectures, Prof. Cheyne says 
it at. of the Psalm in question, "It reminds us of 

1 ' Koheleth in that it deals with a grave moral 

sraifloation. T. l. N»-1. Pari.: problem; but whereas the wise man leaves the 
Jicnm quod ineeribitm la storia difficulty almost where he found it, the 

. Erlangen: Junge. l M. Psalmist discovers for it a deep religious solu- 


dela Bianeha e la Brana. Erlangen: Junge. 1M. 
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Another sad death during the past week is 
that of Prof. John Dobie, which was caused by 
a railway accident in the north of Scotland. 
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Zbchkch, P. Ugo Foscolos Brief an Goethe, M a ll a nd , A IS. diction between Ps. Ixxiii. 17, and Ecc. V. 1 
Jan. 18M. amburg: Herold. JM. 60 Pf. (iv. 17 Heb.). This resemblance might easily 

THEOLOGY. ' have led to a recognition of the true relation 

BTiFimuaiL, 0. Der Rabmm A Denteronomiuma. Halle : between the two writers. The verses cited are 
Knew, l K. thus translated in the Authorised version: 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. “Until I went into the sanctuary of God 

Acta bnruuioa. (TV.) l. BA Akten v. 1701 bi.Ende 17M, fthen] understood 1 their end” (Ps. Ixxiii. 


Btifibhacil, 0. Der Rabmm A Denteronomiuma. Halle: 
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HISTORY. LAW, ETC. 


a railway accident in the north of Scotland. *• °- Hranake. Berlin: Parey. Keep thy foot when thou goest to the 

Prof. Dobie, who had been a Presbyterian Klhhschhit, m. Kritieohe Uutenuohungen but Geachiohte house of God, and be more ready to hear than 
chaplain on the Indian establishment, was „ Sybaria. Hamburg : HwoiA s M. so Pf. to give the sacrifice of fools; for they consider 

appointed to the chair of Hebrew and Oriental M ™ont!&^uberg de s6. Hft. 6JL T ‘ ° not that they do evil ” (Ecc. v. 1). 


languages at Edinburgh less than two years Nicoue, Jules. Le livre du prdfet, ou I’ddit de l’Empereur 


He had won his reputation by a journey 


in Southern Arabia, undertaken for the purpose Oppznhsis, l. Die ‘objekte dee Yabreeben*. 
of examining Himyaritio inscriptions and the _ Sobwabe. 10 M. 

... , ._ T „' . _ r Birrs b, Karl dm Groase u. die Sachaen. 1 . Abth. Die 

literature Of tne Jews Of Yemen. Kriege m. den Sachsen. Deeeau: Kahle. 1M. 50 Pf. 


t. Sybaria. Hamburg: Harold, s MTso Pf. to give the sacrifice of fools ; for they consider 

Mittiilcxom aua dam Stadtambiv t. Kdln. Kola: Du_P. *1 „ „ i\ 

Hont-Sohauberg. S6. Hft. 5H. not that they do 6VU (Ecc. V. 1J. 

NicoLa, Jules. Le Uvn du prSfet, ou l’ddit de l’Empereur The mention of “ going to the house of God ” 
Paris •'KaSSbaobm**8^ rpOT “ tlo “ de °<»>*^ttaople. here ; n Ecclesiastes is by itself very difficult of 
Oppishbix, L. Die Objekte des Yerbreebeni. Basel: explanation, but becomes intelligible if there is 
Schwabe. 10 M. , an allusion to what had been previously said 

Rittib, Karl der Gross, u. die Sachsen. 1 . Abth. Die , .. r) „„iim,.* ,, .. . 

Kriege m. dea Sachaen. Deeeau: Kable. 1 M. 50 Pf. by the Psalmist. That the going into the 
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ralehiitorique. Paris: Didier. sfr.soo. metaphorical has been repeatedly maintained; 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. and the use in the Hebrew of a plural form for 

_ . .. , TT V. V. T. “sanctuary” at least agrees with this view, the 

B,yer “' U - plural being the mow abstract. In Eccle- 
Hnrz, H. Geaammelte Werke. s. BA Die Prinmpien der siastes, however, the parallel expression is in 
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The Expositor for August contains some Buraia, rur Anthropologle u. Urgembichte Bayeros. 11.1 
popular and yet critical notes on the two Bd. MUnchen: Baaaermum. 24 M. 
opposing narratives of the reign of Joashby Haa^^GmacguelteWerk^s.SA giePrinri & d„ 
Archdeacon Farrar. Dr. Beet continues his Leipzig: Barth. 10 M. 


lucid summary of New Testament teaching 
on the Second Coming, and Dr. Bruce his 


Untenrachungen A Zariohseewassen. zariah: Bpeidel. the moral administration of the world comes, 


thoroughly honest series of papers on St. Paul’s Maeti*. F. La FatoepGon extdrieure et la Bdenoe positiTe. 
conception of the Christian life. Mr. Watson Bla ^k A ^b^ r 'de* allgemetami P^cboiagie. Hmu- 
is outside the field of critical taeoiogy, when burg: Voss. iom. 


as it were, into the presence of God, and should 
therefore speak with caution and deliberation.” 
If it be asked, does the writer of Ecclesiastes 
mean that the pious utterances of the Psalmist 
are “ the sacrifice of fools ” P it may be replied 
that it is not DerhaDS necessary to go so far as 
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be does not make it dear whether he thinks Hhlhob*, O. Sehlelermaahera Butworf a. Kritik dtr bia- "" n 


that it is not perhaps necessary to go so far as 


Baethgen one of those orthodox critics who 
are “ as sdentifio as Euenen himself ” to whom 
he refers, in spite of the strong theological 


herigenSltteulebre. Leipzig: Fock. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


between Ecclesiastes and the seventy-third 
Psalm has not been perceived is to be found, 
no doubt, in the considerable number of new 
details which are introduced in Ecdesiastes. 
While in Ecc. iv. 1 there is an important 


animus of cerium portions of the work reviewed Bca n,?S:£ £ tt', jvr Bp ra^^b rauohe allusion to the Psalm—to be spoken of directly 

by Enenen on pp. 449-64. Kuenen’s final 1M - —the discussion in iv. 2-16 is mainly divergent, 

opinion on the great question of the religions lS$£ though stiU occupied with the great subject of the 

development of the Israelites we can never Scholtze. 2 M. 40 Pf. moral government of the world. The oppressors 

know. The new critical basis for a recon- SS”" 8 ’ 1 »• i 110 ****.m'TT.n„s in the Psalm “speak wickedly [<»nceming]op- 
struction of his work on the religion of Israel Leipzig’: Grunov. s M. ' pression (ptUP); they speak loftily (lit. from 

he had not quite completed when called away _ on l^gh)« They set their mouth against (or in) 

by death. That as an historian he would ever - the heavens,” &c. ^ “ And they say, How doth 

have adopted the theory of a special divine CORRESPONDENCE God know? and is there knowledge in the 

guidance and revelation may be doubted; but ' Most High?” (verses 8, 9, 11). Here the 

that he would have identified himanlf ydth the ECCLESIASTES and the psalter. “ height of the oppressors is to be particularly 

principle of an absolutely “geradlinige Ent- London: July, 1S94. observed, and also their expressed opinion that 

wickelung ” may with more confidence be Recently I have been making some prepara- God regards not their doings. With this in 
denied. The German phrase quoted by Prof, tion for the issue of a new edition of my com- view the analogy in Eoc. v. 8 is scaroely other 
G. A. Smith is itself a quotation from Kuenen’s mentary on Ecclesiastes. As a considerable than decisive: 

opponent, Baethgen, and (though tolerated) time is not unlikely to elapse before this new “If thou teest the oppression (pt&l?) of thepoor, 
was not endorsed by Kuenen himself. The edition can be sent to the press, I may, by way and violent perverting of judgment and justice in 


by Knenen on pp. 449-64. Kuenen’s final 
opinion on the great question of the religions 
development of the Israelites we can never 
know. The new critical basis for a recon¬ 
struction of his work on the religion of Israel 
he had not quite completed when called away 
by death. That as an historian he would ever 
have adopted the theory of a special divine 
guidance and revelation may be donbted; but 
that he would have identified himself with the 
principle of an absolutely “geradlinige Ent- 
wiokelnng” may with more confidence be 
denied. The German phrase qnoted by Prof. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ECCLESIASTES AND THE PSALTER. 

London: July, 1894. 

Recently I have been making some prepara¬ 
tion for the issue of a new edition of my corn- 


reviewer’s praise of Knenen is all the more of anticipation, communicate to the readers of 
generous because of his theological dissent from the Academy certain results at whioh I have 
that great critic. Some particulars of the arrived, and which seem to me not without 
eulogy are, however, of doubtful accuracy, nor interest and importance. 

is there anything corresponding to them in the No one, so far as I am aware, has seen the 
very fine eulogy of Kuenen given by Prof, true relation between some things contained 


of anticipation, communicate to the readers of a province, marvel not at the matter ; for [he that 
the Academy certain results at whioh I have ist higher than the highest regardeth ; and [there 
arrived, and which seem to me not without “J k^h 01 t0 an they. 

interest and importance. Or we may render perhaps somewhat better—■ 

No one, so far as I am aware, has seen the •> if thou seest in a country the oppression of the 
true relation between some things contained poor and the perversion of right and justice, 
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Budde, the editor, in his preface. Prof. G. A. in Ecclesiastes and the utterances of the wonder not at the matter, for One higher than the 
Smith’s remaining notices (of Beuzinger’s Psalmists, or at any rate a portion of these high observeth, and there are powers high above 
“ Hebrew Archaemogy,” and other works) are utterances. To mention particularly one them.” 

equally interesting, and less open to criticism, example, evidence may be adduced, having, as The remarkable transition, also, in Eoc. v. 9, 
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sqq., is easily accounted for if the writer has in 
view the wealth of the oppressors as described 
by the Psalmist. 

Moreover, it is well worthy of notice that 
Ecclesiastes furnishes us with an approximate 
solution of Psalm lxxiii. 10, which has been 
regarded as one of the most difficult places in 
the Old Testament. The A. V. translates, 
“Therefore his people return hither; and 
waters of a full [cup] are wrung out to them.” 
In the light furnished by Ecc. iv. 1, and, 
without resorting to conjectural emendation, 
we may render— 

“ Therefore his people (».«., the officers of the 
oppressor) smite again, and waters in abundance 
(«.«., the tears of the oppressed, Ecc. iv. 1) are 
wrung out from them (or, in their case, Sept, in 
a-iroTj).” 

If lamo is taken as referring back to the 
smiters, we shall then have “and waters in 
abundance are wrung out by them.” 

What is said in Ecc. v. of the vanity of 
dreams (verses 3, 7) was probably suggested by 
Ps. lxxiii. 20, but in the comparison of a 
“multitude of words” to vain dreams we 
ought, perhaps, to recognise that the author of 
Ecclesiastes hadnogreat sympathy with the pious 
elevation above mundane things displayed by 
the Psalmist. Certainly, however, we should 
be cautious in asserting that anything to be 
found in the discussion from Eco. i. 2 to xii. 
8 expresses the deliberate judgment of the 
author of Ecclesiastes. Some things are mani¬ 
festly contradictory to others. As I have said 
elsewhere, the discussion is, as it were, enclosed 
audshutin by the utterance, “ Vanity of vanities, 
said Koheleth, vanity of vanities; all is vanity,” 
found alke at its commencement and its 
close. All is intended to lead up to the exhor¬ 
tations given in the last three verses of the 
Book. 

That the attention of the author of 
Ecclesiastes would be attracted by such com¬ 
positions as Psalms xxxvii. and xlix. is in 
every way probable. But, so far as I am 
aware, there is not in either case evidence at all 
comparable with that concerning Ps. lxxiii. 
Prof. Cheyne has called Ps. xlix. 12 (13) “a 
poetic anticipation of Ecc. iii. 18, 19.” It 
would be perhaps better to call the verses in 
Ecclesiastes a reminiscence of the Psalm. And 
with some probability a similar remark might 
be made concerning Ecc. ii. 14 sqq. compared 
with Ps. xlix 10 (11), though an objection 
might possibly be urged on the ground that 
the matter in question is in no way recondite or 
remote from common observation. 

Thomas Tyler. 


CAPTAIN OARLETON’8 MEMOIRS. 

Union Club, London: July as, 1891. 

Without wishing to make any remarks upon 
the authorship of the above Memoirs—which 
vexed question was so fully and ably thrashed 
out in tbe Academy by Mr. Doble, in 1893—1 
am able to furnish a few additional landmarks 
in tho military career of Captain George 
Carleton, which have, somehow, escaped the 
scrutiny of his detractors. 

Referring to Carleton’s statement that he 
received a commission in Colonel Tufton’s 
regiment of foot prior to the Revolution, 
Colonel Parnell, in his exhaustive review on 
Carleton’s Life and Memoirs in the English 
Historical Review for 1691 (p, 114) says : “ On 
searching the commission books at the War 
Office, it has been found that no such officer 
ever was in this regiment.” The same 
writer points out, as a curious coincidence, 
that a certain “Yillor” Carleton was ap¬ 
pointed ensign in Colonel Tufton’s regiment, 
January 1, 1688-9, and served with the same 
regiment (now the 15 th) in Scotland. 


Colonel Parnell surmises that this “Villar” 
Carleton was cousin to the mysterious George, 
and possibly furnished the account of the 
campaign in Scotland, as given in the Memoirs. 

Now for a discovery—“Viller” (not Villar) 
Carleton, who was appointed ensign to the 
colonel’s company in Tufton’s regiment, 
January 1, 1687-8* (not January 1, 1688-9) 
was none other than George Villiers Carleton, 
who was afterwards captain in Brigadier 
Tiffin’s regiment of foot, and was cashiered 
in May, 1700, as is well known. Before giving 
conclusive proof that Captain Carleton—the 
Proteus of the seventeenth century—bore two 
Christian names, I must add two misring links 
to Colonel Parnell’s splendid chain of evidence. 
On March 1, 1689-90, -Carleton was ap¬ 

pointed lieutenant to Major Tankred in Sir 
James Leslie’s (late Tufton’s) regiment of foot 
(War Office Commission Book, 1258). This 
commission undoubtedly refers to our friend 
Villiers Carleton, who was promoted lieutenant 
in the ordinary course. Two years later 
he was appointed captain in Tiffin’s regiment 
of foot. Here is the entry as it stands 
in Military Entry Book No. 2 (Home Office 
Series), at the Record Office:— 

“ Com. to Villiers Carleton, Esq., to be Oapt. 
of the company of which Capt. David Bindes was 
late Oapt. in the regiment of foot commanded by 
Zacharia Tiffin, dated at Whitehall, 21 March, 
169*.” 

The above three commissions prove that 
Villiers Carleton entered the British Army on 
January 1, 1688, and attained the rank of 
captain in Tiffin’s Tnnisfcilling regiment in 
March, 1692, which tallies, with a few slight 
discrepancies, with George Carleton’s aocount 
of himself in his Memoirs. And the MS. 
Army List for 1694 (Add. MS. 17,9181, 
contains, in the list of Colonel Tiffin’s 
regiment of foot, the name of “ Captain 
George Villars Carleton, March 21, 1691.” 
This entry identifies Villiers Carleton with 
the redoubtable Captain George Carleton 
of Tiffin’s Regiment, whose services were 
dispensed with in 1700. Facts are stub¬ 
born things. On the principle that the devil 
is not as black as he has been painted, I believe 
that Captain George Villiers Carleton was 
not such a consummate liar as has been 
represented. 

As regards Carleton’s nationality, I have to 
add this solitary proof to Lord Eliot’s state¬ 
ment about Carleton being descended [P related 
to] from an officer of this name, who served at 
the siege of Derry. In a list of Londonderry 
officers (then in England) who received two 
months’ pay to enable them to return to Ireland 
(July, 1691) occurs the name of Captain 
Cornelius Carleton. (Vide Pay Lists of the 
Army in Ireland, 1689-99, vol. 773, fol. 124). 

Charles Dalton. 


THE NUN CHAPLAIN ANI) THE THREE PRIESTS 
IN THE “ CANTERBURY TALES.” 

London: Aug. 7, 189i. 

May I claim a-short space with reference to 
the lines of Chaucer, commented on by Dr. 
F ami vail in the Academy of last week P 

“ Another Nonne also with hir had she 
That was hir Chapelleyn, and Prestos tore.” 

Both Dr. Furmvall and Prof. Skeat seem to 
think that the chaplain is a man. 

That the chaplain in the larger nunneries 
was a man is established beyond a doubt by 
references found in connexion with St. Mary, 
Winchester (Dugdale, Monasticon, 2. 451), 

* In vol. ii. of my English Army Lists and 
Commission Registers, p. 147, Carleton’s Christian 
name has been wrongly given as “ Oilier,” instead 
of “Viller.” 


Shaftesbury (ibid., 2. 472), Romsey (ibid,, 
2. 506), &c. But that the chaplain could be a 
woman, a member of the convent, in fact, 
“another nun,” is proved by the following 
references. 

The small Benedictiue nunnery, Easeburn 
(Sussex Archaeolog. Soc., vol. ix., p. 15), was 
visited by the Bishop of Chichester, and in¬ 
junctions were sent in 1478, iu which the 
prioress is directed 

“that every week, beginning with the eldest 
except the sub-prioress, she shall select for herself 
in due course and in turns one of her nuns as 
chaplain (capellanissam) for divine service and to 
wait upon her.” 

Again, in connexion with Campsey (Jessopp, 
Visitations in the Diocese of Norfolk, 11)92-1532, 
p. 297), reference is made to the capellana ; 
again (ibid., year 1520, p. 192), the prioress of 
Fiixton is aocused of having no chaplain, but 
of sleeping alone, she is directed to appoint 
one. Among the nuns of Barking pensioned 
at the Dissolution (Dugdale, Monasticon, i. 436), 
is the chaplain (capellan .) Mathea Fabyan. 

These references, I think, suffice as to the 
question of the woman being a chaplain. 

About the ladies having three priests in their 
train there can be no difficulty : the Abbe of 
St. Mary, Winchester, at the time of the Disso¬ 
lution oontained twenty-six priests (Dugdale, 
2. 451). 

The fact that Chaucer mentions only three 
priests would point to the fact that tbe nunnery 
to which this prioress belonged was a small one ; 
but, considering that the expression “another 
nun ” is used, we are led to suppose that the 
prioress in this case is not the lady superior of 
a convent, but prioress to a lady abbess, and 
that “the prioress’ tale” is, therefore, “the 
first nun’s tale.” 

Lina Eckenstein. 

With regard to Chaucer’s Nun’s Chaplain, 
Mr. J. D. Matthew also calls our attention to 
two entries, in the Camden Society’s Norwich 
Visitations, of a nun-chaplain. In the Priory 
of Redlingfield (1514) Domina Johanna Deyne 
deposes that ‘‘ Priorissa non mutavit capellanam 
a tempore praefeetionis,” &c. And in Fiixton 
Nunnery (1520), “ Priorissa non habet sororem 
in capellanam, sed sola cubat ad plaoitum in 
cubiculo extra dormitorium,” &c. The Chan¬ 
cellor enjoins that she shall always have a 
sister “loco capellanae,” especially when she 
sleeps out of the dormitory. 


SCIENCE. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IN BASQUE. 

“ Anecdota Oxoniknsia." — The Earliest 
Translation of the Old Testament into the 
Basque Language (a Fragment). Edited 
by Llewelyn Thomas. With a Facsimile. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

The translation here first printed is that of 
the Book of Genesis, and part of Exodus to 
cap. xxii. 6, into Labourdln Basque, made 
by Pierre d’Urte, of St. Jean de Luz, 
Minister of the Gospel, about 1700. The 
publication is a credit to all that are con¬ 
cerned in it. It has been a labour of love. 
Thanks are due first of all to the Earl of 
Macclesfield for so generously allowing his 
Basque M8. to be printed. Then special 
praise must be given to the Vice-Principal 
of Jesus College for his unstinting labour, 
and for the way in which he has done his 
work as editor, and directed the publication 
of the volume, so that it is almost a model 
of how a unique MS. should be reproduced 
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by the press. In every particular of import* 
ance the reader is in the position of one who 
has the original before him; and this is 
what scholars really need. Prof. Vinson 
has added a most useful appendix on the 
forms of the Basque verb employed by 
Pierre d’Urte. The whole of the diffi¬ 
culty, as well as almost all the interest, of 
Escuara, lies in its verbal forms: it is 
these which give the language its 
significance to the philologist; and the 
value of this appendix is increased by the 
unexpected use which d’Urte makes of the 
familiar (the tu) forms, both masculine and 
feminine, comparatively rare elsewhere, of 
the Basque verb. This result outweighs 
for the linguist all the disadvantages of 
the translation having been made from a 
Genevan Protestant version, instead of from 
the Vulgate, or from the original Hebrew. 
The other appendix, a list, compiled by Mr. 
Dodgson, of the translations of the Bible, 
or of parts of it, into Basque, is taken from 
Prof. Vinson’s Essai (Tun# Bibliographic de 
la Langue Basque, and is useful as a direction 
to the only materials for comparison with 
d’Urte’s work. Mr. Dodgson might have 
gone a little beyond this limit, and have 
mentioned the Gospels for the year printed, 
since the preparation of Prof. Vinson’s 
volume, in the Bulletin Catholique du Diocese 
de Bayonne, from Advent 1888 to the close 
of the ecclesiastical year in 1889. 

Mr. Llewelyn Thomas, in his Preface, tells 
us all that can be discovered about these 
Basque MSS. preserved in Lord Maccles¬ 
field’s library at Shirburn Oastle (they 
comprise also a Grammar and a fragment 
of a Latin-Basque Dictionary), and of the 
life of their author. It is singular to notice 
how, from the first notice that we have of 
them down to the present editor and the 
scholars who have assisted him, these 
Basque MSS. are associated with the names 
of Welshmen—a fortuitous forecast of the 
ethnological interest of the relations between 
Basque and Kelt. It is very strange that 
so little is known of Pierre d’Urte. It seems 
odd that one of the earlier possessors of 
these documents should not have jotted 
down on fly-leaf, or on margin, some word 
of information about the writer, who must 
have been known to some of them. Yet so 
it is. All the information that we have of 
this rara avis, a Basque Protestant minister, 
is what he tells us himself in the title to the 
Grammar; the little that can be gleaned of 
his family from the registers of 8. Jean de 
Luz; one entry of payment to him, his 
wife, and child, among the succours given 
to the Huguenots in 1706; and a contribu¬ 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer in Basque to 
Chamberlayno’s Oratio Dominica, published 
at Amsterdam in 1715. All this is carefully 
recorded by Mr. Thomas. The only hope, 
and it is but a slight one, of gaining further 
information lies in a possible mention of 
him in the MSS. ot Larramendi, now 
unfortunately mislaid in some library at 
Madrid. 

Mr. Thomas, in his Preface, gives also 
all aid to his readers to enable them to 
characterise, and to estimate, this transla¬ 
tion of Pierre d’Urte. He successfully 
defends it from adverse criticism. It is 
evident that the MS. was never fully pre¬ 


pared for publication; and considering the 
tittle help that the author could have had 
from any Basque Grammar or Dictionary 
beyond his own, the version in its ease 
and simplicity is highly commendable as 
one intended primarily to be understanded 
of the people. Only one word is doubt¬ 
fully said to be obsolete, ogar or osar, 
“dog”; and even that is good Labourdin 
Basque, and is found, with its com¬ 
pounds, in M. Van Eys’ dictionary, and 
in M. Luchaire’s collections. The use of 
the word chahal, “ calf,’’ for behi, “ cow,” is 
a proof among other words, as Mr. Thomas 
well observes, that d’Urte was a townsman, 
and not familiar with country life ; and also, 
in Genesis xxxii. 15, berrogoj) ghahdl gazte, 
hamar gegen gazie, “ forty young calves (kine), 
ten young bulls,” is a proof that d’Urte 
translated from the Genevan Prenoh, the 
word “young” being found neither in the 
Vulgate nor in de Saci’s French version. 

It is too much to ask of Mr. Thomas, 
who has given so much time, labour, and 
expense to this volume; but we hope that 
his example will stir up some other scholar, 
with Lord Macclesfield’s permission, to pub¬ 
lish the Grammar in the same manner as 
the present volume. For the Dictionary, 
perhaps an extract of all the words, or 
forms, not to be found in Larramendi, 
Chaho, Van Eys, or Aizquibel’s dictionaries 
might be sufficient. The present publication 
does honour both to the county of Oxford 
in the noble owner of the MSS., and to the 
Press and University for its production. 

Wentworth Webster. 


THE ORIENTAL SEMINARY AT 
JOHNS HOPKINS. 

We quote from the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars (July, 1894), the following report on 
the work of the Oriental Seminary during the 
last session: 

“ Fifteen courses were given in the various 
departments of Oriental research during the past 
year, special attention being paid to the study of 
the Old Testament and the cuneiform inscriptions 
bearing upon it. Dr. Oyrus Adler, Associate in 
Semitic, resigned after the Ohristmas recess to 
devote bis entire time to bis duties as Librarian of 
the Smithfcnian Institution, his lectures on the 
history of Assyria and Babylonia being continued 
by Dr. 0. Johnston. 

“To the study of the Old Testament seven 
hours weekly were devoted through the year. 
Prof. Haupt gave a critical interpretation of the 
Book of Leviticus, special stress being laid on an 
accurate rendering of the legal style of tbe book 
into modern English. A translation of some 
specimen chapters of the book, prepared by Dr. D. 
G. Stevens, Fellow in Semitic, is given in the 
present number of the University Circulars. Prof. 
Haupt also conducted two courses in Elementary 
Hebrew, interpreting the opening chapters of the 
Pentateuch. A class met weekly throughout the 
year to read at sight selected portions of the 
historical and poetical Books of the Old Testament, 
under the guidance of Dr. Johnston. The 
advanced students handed in bi-weekly to Prof. 
Haupt written exercises, containing idiomatic 
Hebrew expressions translated from English. 
Instruction in post-Biblical Hebrew was given 
during the first half-year by Dr. Adler, the 
Talmudic tract, JIMd Ilathrd, being studied with 
special reference to its bearing on the Canon of the 
Old Testament. Prof. Haupt gave a course of 
lectures wetkly during the first half-year, dis¬ 
cussing the principal problems of the textual 
criticism of tbe Old Testament. During the 
second half-year he gave a course ot lectures 


on Hexateuchal Analysis, besides delivering a 
general lecture on ‘ The Genesis of tbe Bible’ in 
Levering Hall, February 27. 

“Under the direction of Prof. Haupt, the 
Assyrian Seminary met two hours weekly through 
the year, studying selected bilingual texts in the 
fourth volume of Sir Henry Bawlinson’s Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, as well as the vocabularies in the 
second volume [of that work and in Haupt’s 
Knlsehrifutexts. This work was supplemented by 
occasional exercises in Cuneiform Prose Composi¬ 
tion, the members of the class rendering dictated 
Hebrew sentences into cuneiform. Dr. Johnston 
met the third year students of Assyrian two hours 
weekly, interpreting bilingual hymns and psalms 
during the first half-year, and selected Babylonian 
historical texts during the second half-year. Dr. 
Adler gave a series oY lectures on ‘ The History of 
Assyria and Babylonia, with special reference to 
its bearing on the History of Israel and the Old 
Testament ’; after Dr. Adler’s resignation this 
course was continued by Dr. Johnston. 

“ In Arabic, an elementary course was given by 
Dr. Jobnston, Socin’s Arabic Grammar and the 
Beyrout Chrestomathy serving as text-books. Dr. 
Johnston also met the more advanced students in 
Arabic weekly during the first half-year, inter¬ 
preting selected portions of the MajAni-el-adab. 
Prof. Haupt conducted bi-weekly exercises in 
Arabic Prose Composition through the year. 

“Three parts of the new polychromatic edition 
of the Old Testament, published under the 
editorial'direction of Prof. Haupt, were issued by 
the Johns Hopkins Press at the end of the session. 
They contain critical editions of the Book of 
Leviticus, with notes by S. R. Driver and H. A. 
White, of Oxford; Joshua, by Prof. W. H. 
Bennett, of London; and Samuel, by Prof. K. 
Budde of Strassburg, the critical notes on Samuel 
being translated by the Rev. Dr. B„ W. Bacon, 
of Oswego, New York. Jeremiah by Prof. 
Comill, of Konigeburg (English translation of the 
notes by Dr. C. Johnston) and Ezekiel by Prof. 
Toy, ot Cambridge, Hass., are m the press. 
The second volume of the Contributions to Assvri- 
olotjy and Comparative Semitic Grammar, published 
with the co-operation of the Johns Hopkins 
University and edited by Prof. Haupt in con¬ 
junction with Prof. Delitzscb, of Breslau, a 
volume of 645 pages royal octavo, was completed, 
Part 5 (containing papers by Friedrich Delitzsch, 
C. F. Lehmann, Bruno Meissner, and S. Arthur 
Strong) appearing at the beginning of the 
session. 

“A lecture by Prof. Haupt <n ‘ The Book of 
Ecclesiastes,’ delivered before tbe Oriental Club 
of Philadelphia, appeared in the Philadelphia 
Oriental Studies. 

“Prof. Haupt read four papers on ‘Transitive 
and Intransitive Verbs in Semitic,' ‘ The Origin of 
tbe Pentateuch,’ ‘ The Rivers of Paradise,’ and on 
‘ Two Passages of the Chaldean Flood Tablet,' be¬ 
fore the American Oriental Society at its meeting 
in New York, April 6-8. He also presented two 
communications to the University Philological 
Association on April 20 on ‘ The Possessive 
Suffix of the First Person Singular in Assyiian,’ 
and on ‘The Cuneiform Name of Lapis- 
lazuli.’ Dr. Johnston read three papers 
before the University Philological Association on 
‘The Bufflx-Pronoun of the Second Person 
Feminine Plural ’ (Nov. 17, 1893); ‘ Assyrian 
Medicine ’ (Feb. 16, 1894); and * The Epistolary 
Literature of the Assyrians ’ (April 20) Dr. D. G. 
Stevens read a paper on ‘The Songs of the 
Return’ before the University Philological Asso¬ 
ciation (March 16). Abstracts of all theee com¬ 
munications may be found in the American 
Oriental Society’s Proceedings, April, 1891, and in 
the present number of the University Circulars. 

“ The Assistant and the Fellow in the depart¬ 
ment received the degree of Ph.D. at the end of 
the session. The title of Dr. Johnston’s thesis was 
‘ The Epistolary Literature of the Assyrians,” his 
principal subject being Assyrian, and his subor¬ 
dinate subjects Hebrew and Greek. Dr. Stevens’ 
thesis is entitled ‘ The Songs of the Return (Psalms 
120-134),’ his principal subject being Hebrew, and 
his subsidiary subjects Assyrian and Greek. The 
thesis on ‘ Paronomasia in the Old Testament ’ by 
Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, who received the degree of 
Ph.D. at the end of the session 1891-2, appeared in 
the Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XIIl.” 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. Prestwich has been elected a foreign 
member of the Regia Accademia dei Lincei, 
in recognition of his services to geology and 
palaeontology. 

At the last meeting of the Chemical Society, 
a paper was read on a specimen of old Scotch 
iron, which had been found on the site of the 
Fasagh bloomeries, on the north-east shore of 
Loch Maree, Rossshire—the neighbourhood 
where the manufacture of iron in Scotland 
appears to have had its rise nearly three cen¬ 
turies ago. Full particulars of the mechanical 
characters, determined by Prof. IJnwin in the 
engineering laboratory of the Central Institu¬ 
tion, were given, as well as the details of the 
chemical analysis. According to a report by Ur. 
Ames, the art-metal worker, the metal was of 
excellent quality, resembling the famous 
Swedish iron used by the English smiths of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The August number of Natural Science 
(Macmillans) contains a special supplement on 
“Taxidermy as a Fine Art,” which is based 
upon Dr. R. W. Shufeldt’s report to the 
Smithsonian Institution, and is illustrated with 
a series of eight photographic plates from the 
same source. Dr. J. Walter Gregory writes 
upon “The Evolution of the Thames,”.argu¬ 
ing—in opposition to the views of Prof. 
Prestwich—that the main outlines of the river- 
system were determined long before Pleisto¬ 
cene times. One of his arguments is drawn 
from the distribution of Sarsen stones : it 
appears that the stones forming Wayland 
Smith’s cave, and also the Blowing 
Stone, have been brought from a distance. 
Mr. E. S. Goodrich describes the exhibition 
cases that have recently been arranged 
in the Oxford University Museum by 
Prof. Ray Lankester. One of them contains 
the remains of the Dodo, together with the 
corresponding parts of pigeons, to illustrate the 
affinities between them. Mr. C. Davies 
Sherborne has compiled a most useful biblio¬ 
graphy of books of reference in the natural 
sciences, classified for the most part according 
to subjects. It fills altogether twelve pages. 
Finally, we must mention an interesting 
notice of the late Brian Houghton Hodgson. 


FINE ART. 

“LIBRAIRIE DE L’ART.’’ 

L'Art. Deuxieme Serie. Tome, l or . 

Les Artistes Cel Hires —Antonio Canal, dit le 

Canaletto. Par Adrien Monreau. 

/ 

Bibliotheque <TEducation Arlistique. Troisieme 
Serie—Documents deooratifs Japonais. Tires 
dela Collection C. Gillot. Nos. 1-8. 
Bibliotheque des Ecoles de Dessin. Derains de 
Maitrei Anciens et Modernes. Livraisons 
I-VI. 

We gladly welcome the completion of the first 
volume of the series of L’Art in its new form. 
As the title-page very properly reminds us, 
this is the twentieth year of the life of this 
popular serial, and the present volume is the 
fifty-sixth of the enterprise. Though it has 
changed its period of issue from weekly to 
fortnightly, and has now altered its size, there 
are few periodicals which have lasted so long 
with solittle modification in the spiritwithwhich 
they are conducted. Though giving the first 
plaoe to painting and sculpture, it has always 
recognised the claims cf other arts, including 
music and the drama; and, while publishing 
many interesting documents and promoting 
discussion with regard to the “ old masters,” 
its pages have ever been full of the spirit of 
current art. If it has a fault, it is the width 
of its scope, the almost bewildering variety of 
the objects of its interest. 


In the present volume, true to its old 
traditions, we have artioles connected with 
Andrea Pisano and Leonardo da Vinci, Mile. 
Gabrielle Niel and Edmund Yon, unpublished 
letters of Raffet and Francois Bouvin, articles 
on old musical instruments and Japanese en¬ 
gravings, on the water-oolour societies of 
England as well of France—for L’Art has 
always been liberal in its recognition of the 
English school. Amongst its contributors will 
be found—now as always—such men of note 
and standing as Emile Michel, Alphonse 
Wauters, and Henri Havard; and we are glad 
to say that the names of its editor, Emile 
Molinier, and his old colleague, Paul Leroi, 
whose ready and vivacious pen has done much 
service to the good ship of L'Art , are not 
wanting in the last “ Table des Matures.” 

L'Art, the mother of many books, counts 
among her progeny none more worthy than 
the series of “ Lea Artistes Celcbres,” of which 
the last-begotten, M. Adrien Monreau’s care¬ 
ful monograph on Canaletto, has lately reached 
us. Brightly written, well ordered, richly 
illustrated, this volume takes its place in the 
admirable series which contains the Rembrandt 
of Emile Michel, the Phidias of Maxime 
Collignon, the Watteau of G. Dargenty, and 
the Tomer of P. G. Hamerton, to mention no 
more. 

The catholicity which marks this series of 
already more than fifty volumes, concerned 
with artists of all times and schools and nearly 
every shade of importance, from Donatello 
to Charlet, is equally displayed in that ool- 
leotion of facsimiles of original drawings which, 
under the title of “Dessins des Mai tree 
Anciens et Modernes,” is now being issued in 
arts, each containing eight large folio repro- 
uctions, for the modest sum of two franos. 
They are, perhaps, a trifle miscellaneous and 
kaleidescopio, changing from Albert Diirer to 
Fragonard, and from Andrea del Sarto to 
Herkomer, with a suddenness rather startling ; 
but there can be no doubt of the rich and 
varied interest cf the serial, as a whole. 

More concentrated in its appeal are the ex¬ 
cellent facsimiles of flowers, plants, fishes, and 
animals from Japanese designs in the pos¬ 
session of M. C. Gillot. These “Documents 
Deooratifs.” if wisely used, should be of much 
use in artistic education. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

VANDALISM IN GALICIA. 

YrU, Galic'a : July 80,189*. 

About a year ago, some peasants found near 
Noya, which stands at the head of one of the 
lovely fjords of the west coast of Galicia, a 
large gold necklace, consisting of a wire and 
beads strung upon it. The finders sold it to 
a silversmith in the place. He, in his turn, 
sold some of the beads to another silversmith at 
Santiago de Compostela, where the keeper of 
the archives assigned them to the “Celtic 
epoch.” He has kept five of the beads, all of 
the same shape. Another bead, also of the same 
shape, is preserved by a chemist at Noya. 
Some of the beads which, to the annoyance of 
every arohaeologist, have been melted down, 
were of two other forms. The silversmith at 
Noya shows his visitors the wedgo of rather 
pale gold, which he made from the wire and 
about fifteen'of the beads. He would probably 
have gained more, had he sold the entire object 
just as it was found to some museum, such as 
that of Cluny, where the Gothic crowns from 
Toledo are kept. 

Not long ago—as I am informed by Mr. 
Henry Burbury, manager of the Heavystone or 
Wolfram Ore Mines near Noya—another 
peasant found in a mdmoa (as prehistoric 
mounds are called in Galicia and Portugal), a 


roll of man uscript, which, from his description, 
must have been of papyrus. It was so big that 
he had to carry it home on his shoulders. But 
there,' after showing it to a few friend*, he 
made his kitchen-fire of it. 

E. S. Dodo son. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The reoollections of Mr. Rudolf Lehmann 
will be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co. in the autumn, under the title of An 
Artist's Reminiscences. The volume will be 
divided into two parts : the first will contain an 
account of his career up to his settlement in 
London in 1866, and the second will deal with 
the famous people whose portraits he has 
painted. At present Mr. Lehmann is engaged 
upon a portrait of the late Sir Andrew Clark 
for the Royal College of Physicians. 

The exhibition gallery of prints and draw¬ 
ings at the British Museum will be closed from 
August 9 to September 8; the students’ room 
will also be closed from August 13 to the same 
date. 

A small committee of experts has been 
appointed to examine the historical frescoes in 
the Houses of Parliament (some of which are 
in a deplorable condition), and to suggest 
means of averting their total disappearanoe. 

A series of six of the smaller cartoons of 
the late Ford Madox Brown, representing 
scenes in the life of St. Oswald, have reoently 
been placed in the South Kensington Museum. 

The Photographic Society of Great Britain 
has been authorised to use the prefix of 
“Royal.” 

Mr. James Glaishbr, as chairman of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, reports as follows 
concerning the excavations now being con¬ 
ducted at Jerusalem: 

“ The spot chosen for the commencement of theso 
researches lies to the south of the city, outride the 
walls, close to the English cemetery. It was 
hoped that heie traces of the ancient wall might 
be met with, and there are already indications 
that this hope will not be disappointed. Mr. 
Bliss reports that having sunk a shaft at a point a 
little south-east of the cemeteiy, on contour line 
2469', and driven a tunnel from it in a north¬ 
easterly direction, he came, at a distance of 48ft, 
‘upon a finely worked rock-scarp.’ This was 
traced, following its various angles and working 
both to the right and the left, for about 140ft, 
and is thought by Mr. Bliss to mark ‘ the veritable 
exterior line of fortifications of ancient Jerusalem.’ 
It is, of course, too early to be sure whether this 
supposition is correct. Our latest intelligence is 
up to July 19, and it is hoped that further 
information may be received shortly. 

“ To the north of the city, not far from the 
church of St. Stephen’s, the owner of some ground 
has, in digging the foundations of a house, dis¬ 
covered a very beautiful mosaic pavement. Mr. 
Bliss describes it as * a splendid piece of work, 
measuring about 21ft. by 13ft. . . . Within a 
beautiful border ... is a vine with branches on 
which hang clusters of grapes, and among the 
branches are numerous birds—peacocks, ducks, 
storks, an eagle, a partridge, a parrot in a cage, 
&c. It is almost perfectly preserved, and near the 
eastern end is an Armenian inscription to the effect 
lhat the place was in memory of all those 
Armenians whose names the Lord knows.’ Under¬ 
neath is a cavern in which were found bones, 
lamps, and Rlass vases. Photographs of the mosaic 
are iu the office of the Fund.” 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 

“ Richard Wagner’s Prose Works.” Trans¬ 
lated by William Ashton Ellis. Vol. 2. 
Opera and Drama. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

The translator is in good spirits, for in the 
preface he writes that his work is advancing at 
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a more rapid rate than he had hoped or 
promise 1. And this preface, by the way, 
u of considerable interest. 

Wagner commenced with the idea of writing 
an artiole entitled “Das Wesen der Oper”; 
the article grew to a pamphlet, and the pam¬ 
phlet to a book. The author himself in a 
letter to TJhlig has given a very succinct and 
characteristic account of it. He writes thus:— 

“The first part is the shortest and easiest, perhaps 
also the most entertaining; the second goes deeper, 
and the third is a piece of work which goes right 
to the bottom. The whole will be a book of 400 
to 500 pages.’’ 

In the first part he traces the evolution of the 
opera; but he was, perhaps, in too much of a 
hurry to refute the errors of the opera-writers 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
certainly failed to render full justice to the 
period of the Renaissance. There are many 
hard sayings in the book, many bitter remarks, 
especially concerning his contemporaries; but 
Wagner felt strongly, and therefore spoke 
strongly. He was thoroughly in earnest; he 
did not wish for peace, but rather division. 
One by one the great masters are weighed in 
the balances and found wanting: Gluck lacked 
courage; Mozart, reflection; and Weber, if 
sincere, only stammered. Wagner cannot be 
serious about Bossini, who, “ in righteous ex¬ 
piation of his sins, became a fish-purveyor and 
a church-composer ”; he sets down Meyer¬ 
beer’s “specifio musical capacity at zero.’’ 
And then, when he comes to Beethoven, he 
speaks of that composer’s error, yet one “ all- 
puissant,’’ since through it was unveiled the 
inexhaustible power of music. Beethoven was 
not content to make her “ what she really is— 
an act of expression.” How extraordinary, 
how presumptuous such words must have 
sounded when first uttered by Wagner! Who 
was he thus to sit in judgment on men who 
had all achieved fame, and some fortune P He 
had written three operas, little known and 
admired only by a few friends. But Wagner 
was creator as well as critic, and produced a 
series of works which have Blowly, but 
surely, won for him respect, admira¬ 
tion, and even reverence. “Tristan” 
and “Parsifal,” the one telliog of earthly, 
the other of heavenly love, justify his bold 
language, and fully atone for any spirit 
of bitterness shown. It was possible, and that 
not so very long ago, to laugh at Wagner, 
to declare his works dry, and for the most 
part incomprehensible; but no one does that 
now. Critics whose words carry any weight 
all extol his genius, though some affect regret 
at the lines on which he worked. 

Op ra and Drama gives us an honest picture 
of the man’s thoughts and feeb'ngs; and the 
involved style of some of the writing shows 
that it was the outcome of a long, and one 
may say, painful struggle. Wagner writes to 

“ You can have no idea of the trouble I am 
giving myself, to call forth a vhole understanding 
in those who now understand but half; yes, even 
my foes, who either do not cr will not understand 
at all as yet; even them I fain would bring to 
understanding; and lastly, I rejoice for the mere 
reason that I am always coming to a bettor under¬ 
standing myself.” 

And, though it has been said before, it is 
important to remember that Wagner did not 
expound his theories and then write works to 
exemplify them, but those theories were bom 
of the artist’s attempts to realise his dreams 
and aspirations. Had Wagner, from fear lest 
the world should think him arrogant, attempted 
to stifle the voice that spoke within him, he 
would have turned out a respectable though 
probably dull music-maker. But he was no 
Loadicean. 


Opera and Drama is certainly not light 
reading. Mr. Ellis in his preface tells us that 
“ the difficulty of many passages in the third 
part (the most obstruse of all) consists in their 
intense condensation of thought”; and then 
again, he knows that “ even at ‘ Wahnfried ’ a 
few of the pages are considered doubtful of 
interpretation.” But, in spite of all difficulties, 
the book is fascinating. The admirable sum¬ 
mary should first be read, so as to catch its 
general drift, and then the work itself should 
be gone through in a fairly rapid manner 
before it is studied. If the reader pores over 
every difficult sentence be may lose the thread 
of the argument, and in some oases not even 
succeed in solving the difficulties whioh present 
themselves. 

Surely no impartial person can read this 
volume without coming to the conclusion that 
Wagner held exaggerated views, and that he 
lacked tolerance—but then these thoughts are 
common to genius. It was exaggerated to say 
that “ the aim of opera has ever been, and 
still is to-day, confined to music.” Ho could 
so easily have said “ for the most part,” but 
then each culprit among his contemporaries 
would have shielded himself behind that saving 
clause. And so in a similar spirit Wagner 
wrote:—“The understanding is thus, from 
first to last, the human faculty which the 
modern poet wishes to address.” His defence 
of “Stabreim” is laboured, and one may 
quote against him his own words in reference 
to the melody in Beethoven’s Choral Sym¬ 
phony :—“ But the march of evolution of all 
things human is no returning to the old, but 
a constant stepping forward; every turning 
back shows itself no natural, but an artificial 
movement.” 

There are, perhaps, few who could find 
time, or would have the patience, to read 
Opera and Drama through from beginning to 
end; there is a shorter and pleasanter way of 
studying Wagner’s art-theories, and that is by 
listening to his music-dramas. But there are 
many self-contained passages and pithy sen¬ 
tences, which will interest the reader. Let us 
quote two of the latter:— 

“ Only for the history of music in general, is 
Mozart of so strikingly weighty moment: in no 
wise for the history of opera in particular, as a 
specific genre of art." 

And again :— 

“The topmost flower of that Drama which 
sprang directly from Romance, we have in the 
plays of Bhakespere ; in the farthest removal from 
this Drama, we find its diametrical opposite in the 
‘ Tragedie ’ of Racine.” 

Now that “Parsifal” is acknowledged to be 
one of the wonder works of art, the following 
passage has special interest. Wagner is com¬ 
paring the Greek and the Christian Mythos. 
For the Greek death was not only a natural but 
an ethical necessity, whereas dying is the sole 
oontent of the art which issued from the 
Christian myth. Hence, we are told that the 
object of all Christian art, “ the conscious 
stripping-off the physical body ” could only be 
“ limned, described, but never represented, 
and, least of all, in Drama.” Rut what once 
seemed impossible to Wagner, be, in course of 
time, achieved. 

A few words, in conclusion, about the trans¬ 
lation. In face of the many difficulties which 
presented themselves —of the character of which 
some of the foot-notes give a good idea—it 
would be unjust to pick out a blot here and 
there, especially as to the choice of words. 
Bather would we ask all who are unable to read 
the work in the original, to thank Mr. Ellis for 
his patience, his perseverance, and his con¬ 
scientiousness. Will he pardon us one little 
grumble ? Was it necessary to have so many 
nouns printed with a capital P 

J. S. SEED LOCK. 
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B. A. 8. Met Blister ; " God Eire* the Cow ! " by Dr. 

_ Purnivsll; Honorary Degrees at Halle, by Prof, Skeat 118 
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by Prof. Sayce.181 
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TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &e.~ 

, Scientific, Literary, and Mpdloal MSS. carefully and promptl 
typewritten by Raynx 4 Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand 
rate room for dictation. Highest reference*. Translations. 


T'HE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

A „ 118, FLEET STREET. B.C. 

Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Erery kind of Typewriting Work Dono. 

__ Price List-—US, Flee t Street. London. 

fpYPE-WRITERS.—SECOND-HAND 

MACHINES, rfinal to new. FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or 
LENT ou HIRE. Machines Sold by Instalments on Terms to Bint 
purchaser!. Use ol Maolilne taught ttss to hirers or purchaser*. 
Remingtons. Yosta. Hammonds, Calignili. Bar-looka. Fitch, Ac., 
from £8. MS. Copied with accuracy ana despatch at lowest rate*. 


M A8 P? „ COLLEOE , BIRMINGHAM WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUOA- 

(WITH QUEEN'S FACULTY OP MEDICINE). VV Tr0 N »CT I8S9 


FACULTIES OF ABT8 AND SCIENCE. 

Prixoifal: Professor R. 8. HEATH, M.A. Cantab., D.8e. bond. 

SESSION 1894-95. 

THE SESSION WILD COMMENCE ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 1. 

Complete Courses of Inatrnotlon are provided for tho carious Exami¬ 
nations In Arts and Science and tho Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) 
Examination of the Unirereity of London; for Students of Civil. 
Mechanical, or Electrical Engineering: and for tboeo who desire to 
obtain an acquaintance with some branch of applied science. Students 
may, however, attend any class or combination of ebunea. 

There is aUo a Faculty of Medicine. A Syllabus containing full 
7 i?L tlcu J? r ‘ ia published by Messrs. Cornish, New Street , Birmingham. 
Price 6d.; by poet, 7d. _ 

. A~ SYLLABUS of the Fsculties of Arts and Science, containing full 
information os to the various Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Lecture 
Uays &nd Hours, Fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, Prises, Ac , i* 
published by Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham. Price 8d.: 
by post, 8d. 

Further information may be obtained on application to 

Geo. H. Morut, Secretary and Registrar. 

•pHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

The following EXAMINATIONS will l*e held at Owens College, 
Manchester; University College, Liverpool; and Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, in September 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductory to the 
Faculty of Medicine) on MONDAY, Ssttuibeb 24th, and following 
dayS- 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (Introductory to the 
Faculty of Music) on MON DAY, September 24th, and following days. 

A PRELIMINARY EXAMI^ATThN (introductory to the Faculties 
of Arts, Science, And Law) on MONDAY, Scftzmber 24th, and following 
days 

The Examination Fee (£2>, accompanied by a list of the subject? 
presented, must be sent to the Rjeoutrar, from whom conditions 
of entranoe and further particulars can bo obtained, on or before 
September 14th. 

Manchester, August, 1894. 

VICTORIA. UNIVERSITY. 

rpHE Y0BK8HIRE00LLEGE, LEEDS. 

The Sixty-fourth Session of the Medical Department and the Twenty- 
first Session of the Department of Science, Technology, and Arts begin 
OCTOBER 8th. 


TION ACT, 1889. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY SCHEME. 



BARTHOLOMEW’S 

and COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


HOSPITAL 


OATALOQUE8 

■FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 


DULAU * 


i on application. 

, 87, Soho Son AML 


Biological, Engineering, and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the 
Weaving Sheds, Dye-bopse, and Printing Rooms will be open daily for 
Practical Work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Registrar 

1 . For Rdgfilar Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 

3. (Tosses in Agriculture. 

4. For Medical Students. 

A Hall of Residence for College Students ha* been established. 


£75 will bA awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient merit) in 
Physics and Chemistry. One Senior Open Scholarship of the value 
of £75 will be awarded to tho best candidate (if of sufficient merit) in 
Biology and Physiology. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five years of 
age, and njust not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any London medical school. 

One Jnuior Open Scholarship in Sclenoe. value £180, and one Pre¬ 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value £ 60 , will be awarded to the best 
candidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit) in Physics, 
Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable Biology. Tho questions for 
tho Scholarship of £160 will be of about the range required for Honour* 
in the London University Preliminary Scientific Examination, and 
those for tho Preliminary Scientific Exhibition will be of about the 
range of the pas* question* in that examination. The Jeaffroson 
Exhibition (value £20) will bo oompeted for at the *amo time. Tho 
subject* of examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any one of the 
three following language*—Greek, French, and German. 

Tho Classical subjects arc those of the London University Matricu¬ 
lation Examination of June, 1894. 

Tho successful candidates in all these Scholarships will lie required 
to enter to the full course at St, Bartholomew s Hospital in the 
October succeeding tho Examination. Tho Examination for these 
Scholarships will be held on September 20th, 1894. 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
tho Warden of tho College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


T> AEDE KER’S & BADDE LEY’S 

■H . .. , TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New faUy detailed Catalogue seht post free on application 
_ DULAU A OU„ 87, Bono Square, London, W. 

FOREIGN BOOKSjT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NOR GATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

80, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

. _ CATAL0QUK8 poe t free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite (be British Museum), 

Sapplies all Fokiiox Books end Periodicals at the most 
moderate pi ices. 

Catalogues on application. 

AGENCY POE AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and B00K8ELLER8, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C.. desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for tilling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on applic ation._ 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

Ac.—KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Journals, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 18 or 22 page Journals at one operation. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted, 
y * Telephone 2789. Telegraph, “Africanism, London. 



II. F. Sxockdale, Secretary. 


rpHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for a vacant DEMONSTRATORSHIP 
of PHYSICS. Salary £128, with oertaln fees. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Skcrxtart, to whom applications must be sent on 
or before August 3lsL 

S T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. An EXAMINATION for 
filling up about 20 VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held 
on the 4th SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For Information, apply to tiic 
Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 


ictus, Ac., apply to the Sicretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
3t. Andrews, N.B. 

^JNIYER8ITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOOY. 

The General COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Professor 
W. F. R. WELDON, F.R.S., will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
October 3rd, at 1 p.m. 

f ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for 

n-J WOMEN, 30, Handel Street, Brunswick 8quare, W.C.,and 
the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Modioal Exami¬ 
nations open to Women. Entrance Scholarship, value £30; Stuart 
Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four ycurs; Mackuy Prises of £20 
each, Ac.—Apply to Skcrktary at School. 

T7DU0ATI0N.—Particulars as to the best 

Ali University or Army Tutors and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
borne or abroad, may be obtained, free of charge, bv sending a state¬ 
ment of requirements to R. J. Beevoii, M.A , 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand. 


npHE DIVIDED IRISH: an Historical 

I Sketch. By the Hon. A. 8. O. CANNING, Author of ’’ Words 
on Existing Religious, 1 ' Ac. 

“The book ia one which every one should read who wants to under¬ 
stand Irish politioal movements “-Scotsman. 

" Wooan heartily recommend a perusal of this work. —Public Opinion 
London: W. H. Alum A Co , Limited, 13, Waterloo Plaoe. 

POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 

Large 4to, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir byE. A. V -, 

with two Ewtays by MAZZI NI : ‘ THOUGHTS on 

DEMOCRACY ” and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.’* 

“ B. A. Y.’a Memoir of Mozzini is, we are glad to tee, now 
issued at sixpence, bo that it can be procured and read 
by everyone interested in the devtlopment and growth of 
Democracy .”—Pall Mall Qazttie. 

London : Alexander & Shkpheaud, Fumiyal Street, E.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 3*. 0d. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST. 


New Novels Now Ready. 

NOV BEADY. 

AN INTERLOPER. By Frances 

MARY PEARD, Author of (l The Baroness,” &c. In 
8 vols., crown 8 vo. 

“We rejoice in this thoroughly right-minded novel, which 
-will strengthen instead of weaken, like so many in these 
days, the fearless sense of right.”— Guardian. 

11 Makes decidedly good reading.”— Observer. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 

New Tourist Catalogue sent post free on application. 


Just ready, SIXTH and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised. 

THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and 

GEOGRAPHY of GREAT BR TAIN : • Mannjl of Britl.h 
Geology. By the late Sir ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Edited by HORACE R WOODWARD, F.G.8., of the Geological 
Survey. With a Goologioal Map printed in Colour,, and numeroue 
Illustration.. Post 6vo, cloth, 10a 6d. 

REISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY and 
TRAVEL. REVISED, AND IN GREAT PART REWRITTEN. 

AUSTRALASIA. Vol. I. Australia and 

NEW ZEALAND. By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, IBs. _ 

STAFFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OE 

TOURIST GUIDES. 


NOW BEADY. 


WEDDED 


A GENIUS. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

L 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S 
New One-Volume Novel 


Bp NEIL OHBI 8 TISON. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

NOW BEADY. 

IN a CINQUE PORT: a Story 

of WinchelMA. By E. M. HEWITT. In 8 vola., 
crown 8 vo. 

"A graceful and suggestive story. The old-world glories 
and present autumnal grace of Winchelsea are brought 
vividly before the reader. Every page is indicative of a 
cultured mind and a certain nobleness of purpose.” 

_ Athenaeum. 

NOW BEADY. 

A TROUBLESOME PAIR. By 

LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth,” Ac. In 8 vols., 


SOME SIX-SHILLING EDITIONS 


STANDARD WORKS for the LIBRARY 


TEE LIFE of MABY, QUEEN of 

SCOTS._From the French of M. MIGNET. By 

ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits. Crown 8to, 6s. 

THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 

THE LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. By 

CHABLES BATHBONB LOW, F.R.G.S. In I vol., 
crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 

THE LIFE of the REV. RICHARD 

HARRIS BARHAM, Author of “The Ingoldsby 
Legends.” By his Son, the Rev. RICHARD H. 
DALTON BARHAM. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Por¬ 
traits, 6e. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

BERKSHIRE. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

CORNWALL. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

DEVON, NORTH. 

DEVON, SOUTH. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

ENGLISH LAKES. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Foap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, Ac. 
IRE. KENT. 

LONDON (ROUND). 
IHIRE. NORFOLK. 

LANDS. SOMERSETSHIRE. 

SUFFOLK. 

B. SURREY. 

rH. SU88EX. 

'II. WARWICKSHIRE. 

E. WILTSHIRE. 

KES. WORCESTER. 


YORKSHIRE, EAST and NORTH 
YORKSHIRE, WEST. 

, and bioyoligt a handy pocket guide 
tan ford has estimated the situation 


MY LIFE. By Thomas Sidney Cooper, 

B.A. In crown 8 vo, with Portrait, 63 . 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEA- 

MAN: THOMAS, TENTH EARL of DUNDONALD. 
Popular Edition. With Portraits, Charts, and 9 Illustra¬ 
tions on Wood. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 

HOOK. By the Rev. RICHARD H. DALTON 
BARHAM. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6e. 

THE LIVES of STATESMEN: Burke 

and Chatham. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 
with Portraits, 6s. 

THE LIVES of WITS and HUMOR- 

IST8: Swift, Foote, Steele, Goldsmith, the Colmans, 
Sheridan, Porson, Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, &c. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
with Portraits, 12s. 

Eiohard Bentley & Bon, New Burlington Street 
Publiiher* in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


S . * By the Author of 

“ The Soul of the Bishop,” 
)V* “Aunt Johnnie,” “ Only Hnmsn,” 

’ “The Other Man’s Wife,” “ My Geoff,” 

1 ” “Bed Coats,” &c. (Second Edition.) 

doth, 2 s. 6 d 

[At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

“ Inventive fertility and constructive ingenuity arc the chief charae- 
teristics of John Strange Winter's new novel.... From first to last Nancy 
Reynard's quaint experiences are brightly and convincingly recounted. 

Dailv Telegraph. 
II. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER’S New Novel. 


a* a mL. 


**VP 


*\For the pedestrian, horseman, and bioyolist a handy pocket guide 
is almost indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation 
correctly, and, as far as we oan judge, has made most creditable pro¬ 
vision. Nothing can be more oonveruent than the volumes of this little 
two-shilling county series; the type, though closely printed, is clear, 
and they are nearly as light and twice as portable as a fairly filled 
cigar-case.”— Saturday Review. 

JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 

Fcp. 8vo, doth, with Maps, Ac. 

The ENGLISH LAKES. Ninth Edition. With 8 Mapa. 6a. 
The ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition. With 2 Map*. 2 a. 8i. 
NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition. With 2 Mapa. 8a. 63. 
NOBTH WALES. (Smaller Guide.) With 8 Mapa. 8f. 8d. 
The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition. With Map. he. 
CARLISLE, The BOMAN WALL, &o. With Map. 5*. 

“ Tho apodal merit of those h&ml book, is thdr truatworthlnoM. Mr. 
Jenkinaon haa viaitod every place deacribed, and travelled by every 
route suggested, and has throughout viewed things as a practical guide 
should view them. His directlona to the pedestrian are so minute and 
clear that it is hardly possible to go wrong, and his advice as to what 
to see and what to avoid is always worth attention.”— Academy. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 

Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 

NOW READY . 

THE STRAND MAGAZINE 

For AUGUST. 

(Edimid by GEORGE NEWNES.) 

COHTAIKINO I — 

FAVOURITE BOOKS of CHILDHOOD. By Frances H. Low 
THE DYNAMITER’S BWRBTHEABT. By Grant Allen. 
OSTRICH FARMING in SOUTH AFRICA. By Chat lea 
W. Carey. 

BANK of ENGLAND NOTES. By Gilbert Guerdon. 
WONDERLAND in AMERICA. By Hri. Fenwick Miller. 
ENGINE-DRIVERS and their WOBK.-L By Alfred T. 
Story. 

ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW with Sir DONALD CUBBIE 
By Harry How. 

SOME HISTORIC CRADLES. By Sheila E. Braine. 
MARTIN HEWITT, INVESTIGATOR.-VI. The Stanway 
Cameo Myatery. By Arthur Morrison. 

THE CROISSEY YEW. From the French of Maurice 
Salnt-Aguet. 

PORTRAITS of CELEBRITIES at DIFFERENT TIMES 
of their LIVES.: Sir Donald Carrie, K.O.M.G., M.P.; 
the late President Carnot; Lord Justice Davey; Robert 
Abel. 

SYDNEY HOLT, B.A. By Martin Miller. 

ZIG-ZAGS at the ZOO.—XXVI. Zig-Zag Final. By 
Arthur Morriaon and J. A. Shepherd. 

FROM BEHIND the SPEAKER’S CHAIR—XVII. By 
Henry W. Lucy. 

118 pages, with 188 Hhutrations. Price 6d., post free, 9d. 

ALSO READY. 

THE PICTURE MAGAZINE 

For AUGUST, 

CONTAINING : — 

BEPBODTJCTIONS of HUMOROUS BINS 
ART PHOTOGRAPHS, 

By A. G. Tagliaferro and J. H. Gear. Also 
PORTRAITS OP TWENTY-SEVEN 
ATHLETES, 

And some 200 other Pictures. Price 3d., post free Sd. 
GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., LONDON, W.O. 


A MAYFAIR TRAGEDY. By 

the Author of “Daughters of BelgraviA,” “A Modern Brian, 
groom," “The New Duchess," “She Cime Between," Ac. 
3 vols., 10s. [.if ail Libraries. 


New Edition Of FLORENCE WARDEN'S Novel. 


MY CHILD and I: a Woman's 

Story. By the Author of “A Yonng Wife’s Trial,” “A Wild 
Wooing, * A Witch of the Hills,” “A Scarborough Romance," 
Ao. Cloth, 3s. 6<L [At all Booksellers ond Bookstall t. 


New Edition of Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON’S Novel. 


A TRAGIC BLUNDER. By the 

Author of “ Jack's Secret," “A Sister’s Sin,” “ Weak Woman,’j 
“ In a Grass Country,” Ao. Cloth, 3a 6d. 

[At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

V. 

New Edition of Mrs. ALEXANDER’8 Novel 


A WOMAN’S HEART. By the 

Author of “ For His Bake,” “ Found Wanting," “ Blind Fate,” 
“ By Woman’s Wit," Ac. In picture boards, 2a 

[At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

VI. 

New Edition of FLORENCE WARDEN’S Novel. 

A YOUNG WIFE’S TRIAL : or, 

Ralph Ryder of Brent By the Author of " My Child and I, 
“A Woman's Face,” “A Wilful Ward,” ** Grave Duly Jane,” Ac. 
In picture boards, 2a 


ilful Ward,” ** Grave Lady Jane," Ac. 
I At all Book .tilers and Bookstalls. 


New Edition of Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN’S Novel. 


ONLY a HORSE-DEALER. By 

the Author of “ The M.F.II.’s Daughter,” “ A Big 8take," “ The 
Criton Hunt Mystery,” “For One Season Only," Ac. (Third 
Edition.) In picture boards, 2 s. 

[At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

VIII. 

11 RITA'S” New One-Volnme Novel. 

NAUGHTY MRS. GORDON: a 

Romance of Society. By tho Author of “ Sheba," “ The Countess 
Pharamond,” “The Laird o’ Cockpcn," “The Man in Posses¬ 
sion," Ac. In paper covers, la ; cloth, la fid. 

[At oil Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

" The character drawintr is very good... it is a pretty story and. liko 
all * Rita’s' work, oannot be laid down when once begun.” 

“The story is smartly told.. ."—Glasgow Herald. 1w in<€r * "****’ 
IX. 

In. ALEXANDER'S New NoveL 


A CHOICE of EVILS. By the 

Author of " Found Wanting," “ The Wooing o’t, " Mona’s 
Choice,” “ A Life Interest," Ac. 3 vols., 104. I Immediately. 

SERIAL TALES by Mr*. HtyxoERroRD (Author of "Molly 
Bawn”) and Darliy Dalk (Author of "The Village 
Blaoksmith”) are continued in the AUGUST NUMBER 
of “ BELGRAVIA,” price la. 

[At all Newsagents, Booksellers, d:c. 

SERIAL TALES by Mrs. Lovrtt Cameron and Axrip. 
Thomas (Mr*. Pender Cudlip) are continued in the 
AUGUST NUMBER of “ LONDON SOCIETY,” 

prioe la. [At all Neiosagents, Bookstllers, d:c. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1894, 

No. 1163, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Songs, Poems, and Verses, by Helen, Lady 
Dufferin. Edited, with a Memoir, &c., 
by bar son, the Marquess of Duffer in and 
Ava. (John Murray.) 

“ A fohd desire to preserve the memory of 
those we love from oblivion is an almost 
universal sentiment, whether we build the 
tomb of Mausolus or carve the name of 
Rosalind on the forest trees in Arden.” 
So begins the all too brief story of the life 
of Helen, Lady Dufferin, with which, in 
a happy hour, her son, the Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava, was moved to illustrate 
and adorn the Songs, Poems, and occasional 
Verses of his mother, now for the first time 
—thanks to his pious diligence—rescued 
from a fugitive and precarious existence, 
and domiciled within the stable limits of 
this handsome volume. 

Already during the lifetime of his widowed 
mother and ere while sole guardian, had 
Lord Dufferin given proof of his desire to 
immortalise her name by erecting at the 
family seat of Clandeboye, in the County 
Down, on a hill overlooking a lovely view 
of land and sea, a memorial tower of stone 
(fit emblem of her steadfast affections!) 
designed to hold the precious benedictory 
prayer which, on his coming of age, she 
had breathed out of a full heart over the 
child “ beloved and longed-for, her joy and 
crown.” Thus, though the volume now 
before us had never been projected, or 
though some obstacle had intervened to 
hinder its successful completion, yet bad 
the world not wanted a brave witness to 
the mother’s single-hearted devotion or the 
fervent gratitude of the son. But now, 
well-nigh thirty years after the death of 
her who was 

“ Beauty, truth, and rarity, 

Grace ia all simplicity ” 

incarnate—mindful how, sooner or later, 
“ sad mortality o’ersways ” every work of 
men’s hands: mindful, too, of the proud 
boast of the poet— 

“ Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
01 princes, shall outlive the powerful rime — ” 

the builder of Helen’s Tower has been led 
to collect and give to the world the ballad- 
poetry and other literary remains of his 
gifted mother, in the sure confidence that 
the book of her verses, once published, will 
be unanimously accorded a niohe in the 
literature of the century, and thus become 
a “ K-njfia Is del, an indestructible witness to 
the existence and individuality ” of their 
adorable author. 

Many of these pages sparkle and coruscate 
native wit, while others glow with the 


mellower light of a kindly humour; but 
neither in humour nor in wit will the 
distinctive note of Lady Dufferin’s verse 
be found to consist. Beneath a sunny 
surface, of which the rippling laughter— 
like the wavelets raised by a ruffling 
breeze upon the water—serves but to hide 
the ungauged depths below, there lies 
(within her heart) a living, surging well- 
spring of sadness, which ever and anon 
forces its way upwards, finding expression 
in numbers of a melodious plangency. 
Herein the poetess shows herself a true 
daughter of the Gelt. Love, trembling 
under the cold shadow of Fear; Happiness, 
dashed by the haunting presence of “ veiled 
Melancholy ”—such are the themes of her 
finest poetry, of the lines addressed from 
time to time to her son. In them she sings 
indeed of Joy; but it is of the “Joy, whose 
hand is ever at his lips, bidding adieu.” 
And, as the mainspring and prime source 
of her Joy is in the satisfaction of her 
ardent affections—in the lavishing of her 
love on husband, son, and friends—even so 
for her Fear means the dreadful thought 
that “ Time will come and take her love 
away ”; and to her 

“ This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 

But weep to have that which it fears to lose.’’ 

So much concerning the subject-matter of 
her verse. With regard to its artistic merits 
we gladly leave it to others to ply, if they 
will, the critical weights and scales, to set 
beauties in the balance against defects, and 
assign the authoress her proper rank in the 
hierarchy of the poets. One distinction 
even the most reluctant critic must perforce 
accord to her ballad-poetry—that of a uni¬ 
versal popularity; and we may feel assured 
that no writer of verse has ever gained 
a world - wide reputation without some 
rare gift or fine achievement that, in due 
measure, answered to it. But, in truth, the 
most cursory acquaintance with her poetry 
suffices to show that Lady Dufferin was a 
born Singer, of music, emotion, and imagina¬ 
tion all compact; and that the few pieces 
she has left behind her are but the natural 
overflow from the fountain of poetry ever 
welling up within her—the spontaneous and 
unlaboured product of a rich poetic soil 
which, had circumstances favoured its sys¬ 
tematic cultivation, would assuredly have 
yielded a noble and abundant harvest. 

The history of the Sheridans illustrates 
in a remarkable manner the uninterrupted 
regularity with which the same physical or 
intellectual traits are sometimes transmitted 
from parent to child through several suc¬ 
cessive generations. Up to the close of the 
sixteenth century the family had been one 
of affluence and importance in Ireland, 
possessing castles and lands in the County 
Oavan, of which, however, shortly before 
the doath of Elizabeth, they had been 
deprived through escheatal to the Crown. 
With Denis* Sheridan, son of Donald, who 
was born about the year 1600, the literary 
traditions of the Sheridans begin. He 


* Denis's sister Sarah was the grandmother of 
the gallant Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, who, by his 
daring surprise of the English ammunition train, 
and his repulse of a desperate attempt to storm 
the walls, forced William III. to raise the siege of 
Limerick in 1890. 


abjured the Roman Catholic faith and 
became an enthusiastic disciple of Bedell, 
Bishop of Kilmore, from whom he received 
holy orders ia the Church of Ireland, and 
under whose supervision he translated the 
Authorised Version of the Scriptures into 
Irish. Of the sons of Denis, William, the 
eldest, succeeded Bedell in the See of 
Kilmore; another, Patrick, became Bishop 
of Cloyne; while Thomas, the third, became 
Privy Councillor and Secretary to the 
Government of Ireland under James II., 
from whom he received the honour of 
knighthood. In 1677 Sir Thomas brought 
out a work (recently republished), entitled 
The Rise and Power of Parliaments ; and 
when, in 1688, he followed James into 
exile, he wrote a history of his times (now 
in the Royal Library at Windsor), which 
has won high praise both from Macaulay 
and from Sir James Mackintosh. Of the 
Bishops of Kilmore and Cloyne, the sole 
literary remains that have come down to 
us are sundry sermons and two volumes of 
discourses, now under the protection of that 
great power which is called Oblivion. 

In Dr. Thomas Sheridan, son of Denis’s 
fourth son James, the less commanding 
but more lovable qualities of the Sheridan 
stock first declare themselves. Eminent 
both as a teacher and as a scholar—he had 
adopted the profession of a schoolmaster— 
Thomas Sheridan was universally beloved 
for his lively wit and sweet gaiety, his 
kindness, simplicity, and utter ignorance of 
the world. Upon the gloomy soul of that 
hapless Titan, Dean Swift, in particular, 
the airy insouciance and mild, gracious 
temper of the good Dominie invariably shed 
magic influence, exorcising, for the time, 
the evil spirit which so cruelly preyed 
upon him. 

“Sheridan,” writes Lord Dufferin, “used 
to pass months in Swift’s house in Dublin, 
and Swift, in turn, was a continual guest at 
Quilcalgh, a country house which, with a 
small estate, had come into Sheridan’s pos¬ 
session.” 

According to Lord Cork, “ not a day passed 
that Thomas Sheridan did not make a 
rebus, an anagram, or a madrigal.” An 
excellent example of his skill as a writer 
of vers d'occasion is the Description of 
Delville, Dr. Delany’s villa at Glasnevin, 
outside Dublin (a place associated as closely 
as Quilcalgh with the memory of Swift), 
which the reader will find in Mr. Locker 
Lampson’s Lyra Elegantiarum. Two metrical 
translations—one of the “ Philoctetes,” and 
the other of the Satires of Juvenal— 
survive to testify to Dr. Sheridan’s excellent 
scholarship. 

Thomas, son of the Dominie, and father 
of the famous statesman, orator, and play¬ 
wright, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, was 
born in 1719, and in early life adopted 
the stage for a profession, “with the usual 
results,” as Lord Dufferin sententiously 
observes. Later on, he devoted himself to 
the improvement of the existing system of 
education, receiving, in recognition of his 
efforts, honorary degrees from both Oxford 
and Cambridge. He wrote a play, and a 
Life of Swift, and was besides author of a 
general dictionary', as well as of several 
works on language and education. His 
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wife, a grand-daughter of Sir Oliver 
Chamberlains, was the first of a series of 
notable women who married into the 
Sheridan family, and contributed each her 
own quota to the common heritage of 
beauty and intellect. 

“ She was an exceptionally clever woman,” 
writes Lord Dufferin; “ and there can be littie 
doubt it was from her that my great grand¬ 
father obtained the divine spark which con¬ 
verted the mere talents he may be supposed to 
have inherited from his father into the genius 
which made him famous.” 

Mrs. Sheridan wrote two novels, Sydney 
Biddulph and Nourjahad, both famous in 
their day; and two plays, “ The Discovery ” 
and “ The Dupe.” 

“ 1 The Discovery ’ was one of Garrick’s stock 
pieces, and Antony Branville one of his 
favourite parts. Moore states that while ‘ The 
Bivals ’ was running at Covent Garden, Garrick 
renewed ‘ The Discovery ’ at Drury-lane, so 
that two pieoes by the mother and the son were 
being acted at the same moment at the two 
great London theatres.” 

Lord Dufferin devotes several pages of 
his Introduction to a spirited and eloquent 
vindication of his great grandfather, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, from the petty carpings 
of that splenetic manikin, Tom Moore, as 
well as from the misrepresentations and 
exaggerations of Smyth’s Memoir. Of the 
many splendid gifts of this great genius, 
of his fascinating manners and handsome 
countenance, of his brilliant wit and fervid 
eloquence, of his skill in debate and (last, 
but not least) his solid statesmanlike 
abilities, we can here do no more than 
make the briefest passing mention. Nor, 
much as we might have wished to do 
so, oan we now pause to expatiate on the 
admirable talents, and no less admirable 
virtues, of his beautiful wife, Elizabeth 
Linley, whose praise Lord Dufferin cele¬ 
brates in language of pregnant emphasis. 
Our limits warn us to hasten on to Thomas 
Sheridan, their son, who, while he inherited 
his father’s intellectual brilliancy along 
with the charm and sweet disposition of 
his mother, yet seems to have been wholly 
indifferent to fame, and would, indeed, 
to-day be utterly unknown to letters but 
for the accidental preservation, among 
the Sheridan Correspondence at Frampton 
Court, of some fine stanzas from his pen 
on the loss of the Saldanha frigate in 
Lough Swilly (printed on pp. 256-260 of 
this volume). Thomas Sheridan married 
Caroline Henrietta, daughter of Col. 
Callander, of Craigforth, whose sister, 
Fanny, by her marriage with Sir James 
Graham, of Netherby, became the ancestress 
of a whole bevy of lovely women—the 
Duchesses of Leinster and Montrose, 
Viscountess Grimston, and (the late) Lady 
Houghton, Ladies Helen Vincent and 
Cynthia Graham. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Sheridan enjoyed an enormous social popu¬ 
larity : his fascinating manners and graceful 
wit, when enhanced with her extraordinary 
beauty and intelligence, ensuring them a 
hearty welcome wherever they came. After 
some years of happy life in England, con¬ 
sumption declared itself in the husband, 
and the pair migrated to the Cape, where a 
small appointment had been bestowed on 
Thomas Sheridan, in the hope that the 


climate would restore him to health. There 
he died in 1817, leaving his wife with small 
means and a family of three daughters and 
four sons. On her return home, accom¬ 
panied by her eldest daughter, Helen (the 
only one of her children she had taken out 
with her), the king assigned Mrs. Sheridan 
apartments in Hampton Court Palace, 
wnere she lived for the next thirty years, 
and where Helen Sheridan also lived un¬ 
interruptedly (save for a visit or two to 
Rossis Priory, the residence of Lord 
Kinnaird) until the event of her marriage, 
in her eighteenth year, with Commander 
Price Blackwood, R.N., afterwards fourth 
Baron Dufferin and Claudeboye. 

More than one of their contemporaries 
have described in flowing language the 
marvellous beauty and resistless fascina¬ 
tions of the Weird Sisters, as they were 
called—Helen, Lady Dufferin, the Hon. 
Caroline Norton, and Georgina, Duchess of 
Somerset. The duchess, with her violet 
eyes, dark hair and eyelashes, regular 
features, and skin of privet-like white¬ 
ness, was held to be tne most perfectly 
beautiful of the three women, while Mrs. 
Norton’s “dark burning eyes” and fervid 
poetic temperament combined to create a 
more striking impression in society than 
that produced by either of her sisters. But 
for sheer force of womanly charm, for an 
enchanting union of vivacity, sweetness 
of disposition, and loveliness of face and 
figure, Lady Dufferin was unanimously 
pronounced the most remarkable of the 
three. Her son and biographer thus de- 
■oribes her (p. 35): 

“My mother, though her features were less 
regular than those of her sisters, was equally 
lovely and attractive. Her figure was divine, 
the perfection of grace and symmetry, her head 
being beautifully set upon her shoulders. Her 
hands and feet were very small, many sculptors 
having asked to model the former. She had a 
pure, sweet voice. She sang delightfully, and 
herself composed many of the tunes to which 
both her published and her unpublished songs 
were set. . . . Though she never studied 
drawing, she had an intuitive aptitude both for 
figures and for landscape painting. . . . She 
wrote delightful letters, which she illustrated 
with the most amusing pen-aud-ink scrawls 
and caricatures. She could not, indeed, put 
pen to paper withont betraying the innocent 
gaiety of her disposition—a gaiety as tender 
as it was witty—tor her very laughter was a 
caress. . . . She had mastered French before 
she was sixteen, as well as acquired some Latin. 
In after years she wrote in Frenoh as readily 
as in English, and she also mastered German. 
Her talent for versifying showed itself very 
early. . . . Before either of them was twenty- 
one, she and Mrs. Norton were paid £100 by a 
publisher for a collection of songs they con¬ 
tributed between them. She was also a wonder¬ 
ful reciter of poetry, especially of Shakspere. 
As Mercutio, Benedick, Touchstone, and the 
Clowns, she was inimitable; but Falstaff was 
the part in whioh she signally excelled. . . . 
It was delicious to watch her playful, caressing 
way in singing or talking to children. [This 
trait came from her grandmother, Elizabeth 
Linley.] ... I never knew anyone who 
seemed to derive such exquisite enjoyment 
as she did from the splendours of earth and 
heaven, from flowers, from the sunshine, or 
the song of birds. A beautiful view pro¬ 
duced in her the same ecstasy as did lovely 
music. But the chief and dominant charac¬ 
teristic of her nature was her power of 


loving. ... In her case, love seemed an in¬ 
exhaustible force. Her love for her horse, for 
her dog, for her birds, was a passion; and the 
affection she lavished on her own mother, on 
me, on her brothers, sisters, relatives and 
friends, was as persistent, all - embracing, 
perennial, and indestructible as the light of 
the sun.” 

Many as were the sources of happiness 
within her reach, there yet fell to the lot 
of this tender-hearted woman a full share of 
our common heritage of sorrow. Two brief 
periods (1825-1831; and again, 1835-1841) 
of wedded happiness were hers, divided by 
an interval of four years, during which 
Captain Blackwood was away with his ship, 
the Imogene, on foreign service. Thus she 
had tasted of the bitterness of separation 
when the dire mischance befell which 
robbed her of a devoted husband, and left 
her, in her thirty-fourth year, sole guardian 
of her only child. With what brave single¬ 
ness of heart she devoted herself to the task 
thus devolved upon her; how, for her son’s 
sake, she more than once declined the offer 
of “ a princely home, with all the advan¬ 
tages which wealth and the highest rank in 
the English peerage oould add to the lustre 
of a beautiful woman’s social position”—all 
this, and a hundred other instances of her 
noble unselfishness and lofty purity of 
motive, Lord Dufferin relates with a frank 
enthusiasm which, while it never oversteps 
the bounds of modesty and good taste, 
amply testifies to the delight he feels in 
paying this tribute of gratitude to her 
memory. Happily more than one oppor¬ 
tunity was afforded him of repaying her, 
in some slight measure, for the sacrifices 
she had made on his behalf. Thus when, 
in December 1865, he received from Sir 
Charles Wood, the Secretary of State for 
India, the flattering offer of the Bombay 
Governorship—a tempting appointment for 
one who was not yet forty — he un¬ 
hesitatingly declined it, since it would have 
involved a separation from his mother, 
whose weak health could never have stood 
the climate. And when in 1866, the cruel 
disease declared itself by which, on the 
thirteenth of June in the following year, 
her life was cut short, he was at hand to 
minister all that the teaderest devotion 
could afford of comfort and alleviation to 
her hapless plight, and stayed by her to 
the end, to receive, with her closing breath, 
her last whisper of love and benediction. 

As we have said so little on the subject 
of Lady Dufferin’s poetry, we must not 
close without giving our readers a sample 
of it. Her best verses are perhaps of too 
sacred and intimate a character to bear 
quotation; the following lines, however, 
may be regarded as a fair specimen of 
her plaintively musical style. They are 
addressed to her son, and were written in 
her forty-second year: 

“ How my heart follows thee where'er thou guest, 

With tender searchings of thy distant lor, 

Grudging the hours which elsewhere thou 
bestowest, 

Though well I know that I Rin not forgot! 

“ Is there not something wanting to thy being 

When thou art glad, and I not at thy side ? 

As though the sun should shine with no one 
soring, 

A wasted glory, in a world too wide ! 
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“ HetUnks it should be so; for such a feeling 
Visits my soul when lonely I remain, 

My heart still leans on .thine—for aid appealing 
To bear its burden, be it joy or pain. 

“ Dost thon not miss me, when thy gaze enchanted 
Dwells on the scene which now thy vision 
bounds? 

Methinks it should be so; for I am haunted 
By thoughts of thee midst lovely sights and 
sounds. 

“ When I am reading, I would have thee near me 
To share the brilliant thought, or graceful 
phrase; 

Or if I sing—what matter who may hear me, 

If I must miss thy fond, unlearned praise f 

“ Bee how thou steal’st the colour and the savour 
From out my life when we apart must be ! 

And yet, thou know’st, * I thank my God for 
ever,’ 

‘For all remembrance,’ my beloved, ‘of 
thee.’ ” 

T. Hutchinson. 


“ Fur and Feather ” Series. —The Grouse. 
By the Rev. H. A. Macpherson, A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley, and G. Saintsbury. 
(Longmans.) 

Englishmen may proudly cherish the boast 
that the gprouse is the only bird peculiar 
to the British Isles. In itself it is beautiful 
and characteristic; while year by year it 
pours untold wealth into Scotland, and 
brings back health and freedom from 
cares to numberless jaded workers who 
delight in shooting it. It is closely allied 
to the Willow Grouse, which is a circum¬ 
polar and widely distributed form—indeed, 
advanced ornithological thinkers deem the 

f rouse but an insular variation of this 
ird. However that may be, the fashion of 
grouse-shooting is quite modern. Franck, 
in his northern tour to catch salmon, says 
nothing of so common a bird as the moor- 
fowl. Oaptain Birt, in the middle of last 
century, just condescends to notice it. 
Lairds and their friends shot the bird on 
their estates with as little ceremony as they 
would shoot rabbits, until all at once, about 
1830, it dawned upon men that the shoot¬ 
ings could be let with considerable profit to 
their purses. Since that time the price of 
grouse moors has always shown an upward 
tendency. For a few years, indeed, grouse 
disease somewhat daunted sportsmen. 
But diminution of disease at once brought 
back general demand. Charles St. John 
set the example of writing enthusiastically 
on the many charms of grouse-shooting. 
Wilson, Grimble, Speedy, Colquhoun, and 
many more swelled the chorus. Now the 
love of grouse-shooting is universal. It 
was time that the literature connected with 
the sport should be condensed into a volume, 
and the enterprise of Messrs. Longmans 
was equal to the occasion. 

Grouse are found not merely on the main¬ 
land, but also on the outlying islands of 
Scotland, save that they cannot hold their 
own in the Shetlands. They are abundant 
in Derbyshire and Yorkshire, and penetrate 
into South Wales. Mr. Macpherson writes 
agreeably of their natural history. He shows 
that a few imported to Sandringham lead a 
precarious existence, and the same may be 
said at present of attempts to naturalise 
the bird in Sweden and East Friesland. 
As a pet the grouse is very bold and 
amusing. Besides damp and old heather, 


predatory birds, stoats and the like are its 
enemies. The “ hoodie craw ” is perhaps 
the worst of its foes, and does much 
destruction among the eggs. Two types 
of plumage may be observed, says Mr. 
Macpherson, black and red, which are 
especially noticeable among the cock birds. 
Most persons who have been on the moors 
have witnessed the old birds’ tricks to lure 
man from their young. 

The shooting of the grouse could not 
have been entrusted to more capable 
hands than tjiose of Mr. Stuart-Wortley. 
His hints are well worth pondering. 
After an excellent chapter on the journey 
north—which, good as it is in its refer¬ 
ences to the many problems connected 
with housing and feeding the poor of 
great cities, is hardly in place in an 
avowedly sporting manual—he takes the 
two modes of shooting separately, over dogs 
and bv driving. “ The science of making 
a good bag,” he says, “ is in windy weather 
entirely a question of the constant study 
and observation of the wind.” Such maxims 
as this are set off with a scholarly style and 
an appreciation of Nature which should prove 
irresistible to his readers, and certainly 
bring out the nobler aspects of the sport. 
The following is worth quoting as an 
illustration: 

“ It is when the breeze is cool and keen, the 
heather wet from last night’s rain, or glisten¬ 
ing from a slight touch of early frost; when 
the distant range stands like Soraote, tower- 
ingly white with snow; when the burns run 
brown and full, the oats are ripened, and the 
hill-face is growing redder and more golden, 
when the river trout are stiff to rise, and the 
black cock has almost his full tail—then is the 
time when to follow a brace of good dogs, both 
you and they in first-rate trim, and to make a 
bag of grouse is worth the doing.” 

Suck passages, which show how the 
beauty of Scotland has been assimilated by 
the sportsman, are frequent in Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley’a contributions to this volume, 
proving that mere butchery is the last 
thing the grouse shooter recks of, compared 
with the many delightful accompaniments 
of the sport. Grouse driving, both in 
England and Scotland, is treated in the 
same appreciative manner. The subject is 
too technical for these pages, but the fullest 
details will be found, with diagrams, in The 
Grime. As the sportsman who has made 
the largest bag on record, Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley is well able to discriminate between 
the pleasures of shooting grouse over dogs, 
as of old, or of despatching them more 
scientifically from mantlets, as pleases the 
present race of shooters. Undoubtedly 
more shooting and more difficult shots are 
obtained in the latter method. Whether 
the poetry of the sport is so subtly enjoyed 
by driving grouse is another question. 
Sentiment, it seems, then gives way to 
excitement. 

Mr. Saintsbury is quite at home with 
the cookery of the grouse. Probably all 
Englishmen prefer the bird simply roasted 
with an accompaniment of French beans 
and some red wine; but here, as ever, de 
gustibua, and Mr. Saintsbury is faithful to 
the maxim, and shows that he has the 
making of a distinguished chef. It is 
whispered that there are benighted regions 


of Scotland where grouse is served with 
melted butter. Mentor here pours out the 
vials of astonishment and horror on the 
oook and the cook’s master who could per¬ 
petrate such a Utise. Soup d la Meg 
Merrilies sounds commendable, while cola 
grouse accompanying salad and grouse pies 
would not have displeased Apicius. Soyer 
is probably correct in his dictum that “ art 
cannot improve grouse.” Probably a good 
Scotch appetite is the best sauce; and they 
who have first shot the birds on windy 
hill and winding moor are the last persons 
to care for quenelles, hromesleis, croquettes, 
salpiqons, or houchies of grouse. Hints, how¬ 
ever, for these and other recondite forms of 
cookery will be found in Mr. Saintsbury’s 
pleasant chapter. 

The illustrations form a principal attrac¬ 
tion in the “ Fur and Feather ” Series. In 
The Grouse they are due to the skilful 
penoils of Mr. Stuart-Wortley and Mr. A. 
Thorbum. The vignette of the stricken 
grouse is touohing in its fidelity to nature; 
while the landscapes in “ Old Grouse on the 
Tops ” and “ The Loch before Dark ” are 
so beautiful and so full of the witchery of 
Scotland that they strongly tempt a stay-at- 
home man to throw down his books and be 
off by the evening mail to the North. The 
whole book is a treat to the naturalist as 
well as the sportsman. No lodge in Scot¬ 
land can possibly be without it. It will at 
once settle those endless questions which 
always arise there on the habits of the 
grouse and the best way to shoot and to 
eat it. M. G. Watkins. 


A FRENCH HISTORY OF SUSSEX. 

West Grinstead et Its Caryll : Etude His- 
torique et Religieuso sur le Conte de 
Sussex en Angleterre, Par Max de 
Trenqualeon. In 2 vols. (Paris: Torr6; 
London: Burns & Oates.) 

This work, from its unique character, may 
almost be described as a literary curiosity. 
Two volumes, containing over nine hundred 
pages of letterpress, are devoted to de¬ 
scribing in French the history of part of 
an English county and the fortunes of an 
English family. We know of nothing like 
this in the range of topographical literature. 
There are, indeed, some few important 
British families—the Courtenays, theGrants, 
and the Montmorenoys, for example—whose 
annals have been written in we French 
language; but we do not know of a single 
instance of a foreigner taking in hand to 
delineate the physical features and historical 
antiquitiesof even afragmentof old England. 
M. de Trenqualeon and his friend M. Denis 
may, therefore, be congratulated upon having 
achieved a work hitherto unattempted. 
And the achievement has certainly not been 
unsuccessful. The authors, of course, have 
found much difficulty in English names and 
titles, and present them sometimes to our 
notice in eccentric disguises; but we are 
prepared for blunders in this department, 
and only complain that there is want of 
consistency in them, which is suggestive 
of carelessness or ineradicable defect of 
vision. 

The main objects of the book are— 
primarily and emphatically—to draw attea- 
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tion to the continuity of the Boman Catholic 
faith in Sussex; and, secondly, to make 
public the history of the Caryll family and 
the letters of various members of it which 
are now deposited in the British Museum. 
It is asserted that 

“ dans le district de West Griostead autrefois 
paroisse catholique et maintenant simple 
mission, la Religion Catholique avait toujours 
existe parce que des pretres fiddles, proteges 
par une puissante famille, aiment conserve son 
culte.” 

The powerful family is, we presume, the 
house of Norfolk, under whose auspices 
much has been done of late years not only 
at Arundel but also in other parts of Sussex 
and the adjoining counties—“ the West 
Grinstead mission ” comprehending all the 
country between the towns of Lewes, 
Dorking, and Havant. But it is in West 
Grinstead itself and its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood that the old faith has its strong¬ 
hold, and perhaps the most prominent 
feature in the Wealden landscape at the 
present day is the tall spire which rises 
above the Carthusian monastery at Cowfold. 

M. de Trenqualeon begins at the begin¬ 
ning. We have Sussex before the Boman 
Conquest—a region almost inaccessible 
(owing to its vast forests) from any quarter 
except the seaboard. Then follows an 
account of the conversion of the South 
Saxons to Christianity. Bosham, Selsey, 
and Chichester—the three successive centres 
of the new religion—are adequately treated, 
and all the early bishops of the diocese are 
noticed at some length. Large space is 
given to the history of the baronial 
family of Braose, with their castles at 
Bramber and Knepr, and their endow¬ 
ment of churches and religious houses. 
What the Church in Sussex owed to the 
influence of this powerful family is traced 
with much clearness; and, although the 
information is not drawn from any new 
sources, but in the main from Dallaway’s 
well-known history, the mode of treatment 
is novel and calculated to excite interest, 
nor is there any trace of religious bitterness 
in the language employed. Dallaway, of 
course, is not always to be trusted; and 
M. de Trenqualeon does not seem to have 
fallen in with Prebendary Stephens’s far 
more accurate histories of the diocese, or 
he has perhaps found it too difficult to 
adjust their presentment of facts to his own 
point of view. The French writer’s object 
is, as we have said, to show that the con¬ 
tinuity of the old faith in Sussex was not 
broken by “the schism of Henry VIII. 
while one purpose of the English writer is 
to show that the new faith is essentially the 
old faith, divested only of certain objection¬ 
able accretions. 

The chapter devoted to an account of the 
parishes within the West Grinstead Mission 
is interesting and entertaining. The writer 
is charmed with tho country villages and 
their ancient churches and quaint buildings, 
rich in memories of the past. He has even 
a good word to say of Worthing—the dullest 
of watering-places: 

“Moins brillante que Brighton] moms severe 
que Chichester, cette ville est peupl4e de 
families qui demandent au voisinage de la mer 


des loisirs agreables, un air salubre, une vie 
tranquille et comfortable, une compagnie dis- 
tinguee.” 

Generally, his remarks are the result of 
careful observation, but now and then we 
are surprised and amused by the errors into 
which the writer falls. Thus, he speaks 
with enthusiasm of the “superb church” 
of Horsham, “avec sa haute fPohe de 
pierre qui domine l’horizon.” But the 
peculiarity of the spire is that it is of wood 
and not of stone, and is covered with the 
oaken tiles known locally by the name of 
“ shingles.” Is it possible that M. de 
Trenqualeon is acquainted with only one 
meaning of this word: namely, that con¬ 
nected with the sea-beach ? 

The whole of the second volume, and a 
small portion of the first, is occupied with a 
history of the Oaryll family and a transla¬ 
tion of their letters. The author confesses 
that the pedigree has puzzled him—“ car il 
y a neuf John Caryll’s tour d. tour chefs de 
la me me famille”—and that he has con¬ 
sulted in vain tho genealogical works of 
“Burke, Cook (?), Collins, and others.” 
Had he come across Mr. Elwes’s history of 
The Cattles of Western Sussex, he would there 
have found the Caryll pedigree set forth in 
great fulness. The family rose to some 
local importance at the close of the fifteenth 
century, its fortunes having been largely 
augmented by John Caryll of Wamham, 
who was king’s serjeant in 1514. His 
grandson, Sir John Caryll, was knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth, and contributed £100 
towards the defence of his county against 
the Armada. There can be no doubt that 
he was an adherent of the Beformed faith; 
but two generations later we find John 
Caryll of Wamham compounding for his 
estates by payment of the largest sum 
levied on any Sussex landowner, and his 
descendants became strong supporters of 
the Boman Catholic interests in the county. 
The eldest son followed James II. into 
exile, and was created a titular peer by the 
grateful monarch. In this barren and un¬ 
recognised honour he was succeeded by his 
nephew, another John Oaryll, who lived 
chiefly at West Grinstead and Lady Holt 
Parks—both in the county of Sussex. Pope 
was an occasional visitor at both houses, 
and it was at the former that the incident 
occurred which suggested to the poet “The 
Bape of the Lock.” John Caryll, before 
acceding to Pope’s request for a return of 
the letters he had received from him, made 
copies of them, and these are what M. de 
Trenqualeon has translated. Of course 
they are in their French dress as charming 
as ever, though they disclose the fact that 
the poet was a terrible self-plagiarist, and 
made his seemingly artlesB and spontaneous 
expressions serve his purpose with more 
correspondents than one. 

It would be as easy as it would be un¬ 
gracious to point out lie numerous errors of 
detail into which M. de Trenqualeon has 
fallen—they are indeed abundant. We 
prefer rather to dwell upon the originality 
of his literary enterprise, and the service 
he has rendered in making his countrymen 
better acquainted with rural England, its 
charms and its historical memories. 

Charles J. Bobinson. 


two books on thk welsh language. 
Picture of Wales during the Tudor Period. 
By J. Birkbeck Nevins, M.D. (Liver¬ 
pool: Howell.) 

Welsh Orthography. (Carnarvon: Welsh 
National Press.) 

There is a closer connexion than at first 
appears between Dr. Nevins's picture of 
Tudor Wales and the interesting report on 
Welsh Orthography here coupled with it. 
It was the golden memory of Salesbury and 
Bishop Morgan, celebrated at St. Asaph 
last year, that suggested to Dr. Birkbeck 
Nevins his short study in Welsh history. 
His little work is thus in some sort a 
tribute to the first famous Welsh Bible of 
1588 ; and, considerations of religion apart, 
the purely secular value of the Bible, as a 
prop of national literature and language, 
has been even more marked in Wales than 
in England, which is saying a great deal. 
The Welsh Bible, and the Welsh Bardic 
tradition with its Cynghanedd and other 
severities of prosody (and Welsh prosody, 
we may be reminded here, is the most 
complex and intricate in the world), have 
together acted as the guardians of Welsh 
orthography in a remarkable degree. The 
very evils of the Bardic practice of 
verse, as we shall see, helped to keep 
Welsh words intact; and for the Bible, 
whose art of prose had no such factitious 
restraints, one can hardly say enough in 
praise of its literary uses and influence. 

But to turn to its translators, Bishop 
Morgan of St. Asaph is so typical a figure, 
that one could wish to sketch his history in 
some detail. But a few words must suffice 
here. Like so many others of his country¬ 
men who have done great things for their 
native Wales, he was the son of a small 
farmer, very poor, living at Penmaohno, 
near Llanrwst. According to a passage 
quoted by Dr. Nevins from Sir John 
Wynn’s History of the Gwydir Family , he 
and his family were “ hereditary bondsmen 
and servants of the Gwydir family, and 
he was brought up in learning (as a boy) 
at Gwydir”—a curious testimony to the 
lingering serfdom of Wales at that period. 
From Gwydir young Morgan was, fortu¬ 
nately, sent on by his patrons to Cambridge 
as a sizar. Dr. Hughes, yet another poten¬ 
tial Bishop of St. Asaph, gave him the 
idea of translating the Bible into Welsh. 
He set to work on the Old Testament forth¬ 
with, following up Salesbury’s historical 
New Testament, whioh appeared in 1567. 
The great difference between the two trans¬ 
lators and their style lies in Morgan’s 
superior knowledge of colloquial and idio¬ 
matic Welsh. Indeed, one cannot regret 
that a characteristic translator’s quarrel 
over a disputed Hebrew root prevented 
Salesbury and his collaborator, Bishop 
Davies, from completing the Old Testament 
too, which thus fell into Morgan’s hands. 

Some of Morgan’s journeys to and from 
his Welsh vicarages, when nis work com¬ 
pelled him to Lambeth, might afford muoh 
curious matter for unconventional history. 
In fact, his life presents a delightful alterna¬ 
tion of scholarship and adventure. He is 
now on the road, in the convoy of a 
company of drovers, his precious MS. 
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secreted in Ms travelling cloak; and now 
the guest of Gabriel Goodman, Dean of 
Westminster, while his Bible is being 
printed in “Paule’s-square.” Many pleasant 
glimpses of these things are to be had in 
Dr. Nevins’s pages; and if their total effect 
is rather that of a preliminary sketch than 
of a completed picture of men and events 
in Tudor Wales, the sketch is more sug¬ 
gestive perhaps as it stands. 

Again, if Dr. Nevins lays rather much 
stress upon the attenuated conation of the 
Welsh vernacular, before it was revived by 
the stimulus of Morgan’s Bible, he only 
follows the ecclesiastical historians in this. 
“ Morgan,” he says, “ found it a congeries 
of dialects and spellings, and left it a 
language ”; which is a striking, if a rather 
Mgnly coloured, way of putting it. His 
enthusiasm may seem to colour his state¬ 
ment, too, of the continuing effects, during 
the past three centuries, of Morgan’s work; 
but no one who knows Wales intimately 
can doubt that he is correct in the main. 
In that period, the folk and place-lore, the 
abounding traditions, the endless wealth of 
poetic ana heroic association, have little by 
little been exchanged away—with some gain 
to religion, but with a melancholy loss to 
the national sentiment and imagination— 
for names imported from biblical history. 
Thus it comes, no doubt, that Salems and 
Bethesdas abound in Wales, but the graves 
of Dafydd ap Gwilym and Owain Glyndwr 
are unknown. 

In philology, as we have said, the Welsh 
Bible was, fortunately, only a safeguard. 
In the report of the Society for Utilising 
the Welsh Language, now before us, 
wMch seeks to establish a reasonable 
working standard of Welsh orthography, 
both Salesbury and Morgan are cited in 
the summary of literary instances, as well 
as Taliesin and Aneurin. Generally, one 
finds the usual forms confirmed; and often 
the old spelling of Morgan’s Bible of 1588, 
or even of the Black Book of Carmarthen, 
dating three centuries further back, remains 
the same. The council have steadily avoided 
innovations. There is no question at all, 
they tell us, of a “ new orthography ” ; 
and they consistently prefer “traditional, 
national, and phonetic modes of spelling ” 
to those based on individual or foreign 
example. Of individual would-be re¬ 
formers, whose efforts they have had to 
counteract, the most notable is Dr. Owen 
Pughe, whose masterpiece — his great 
dictionary—is sadly marred by his over¬ 
ingenuity and passion for reform. To Dr. 
Pughe, they remind us, is due in great 
part “ the orthograpMcal chaos which 
embitters the existence of the modem 
Welsh printer.” He turned fa into y’s, 
fa into <fs, and so forth, with immense 
diligence, and with such effect that it will 
take several generations of lexicographers 
to put right what he so ingeniously put 
wrong. 

In some few instances, possibly, we 
might like to question the form of word 
used or recommended in the report. There 
is Taliessin for example, wMch they give 
us instead of Taliesin; many of us cannot 
fail to stumble over that extra s ! Dafydd 
o b Gwilym becomes now Dafydd op Gwilym, 


under their rule and (guidance; and much 
doctrine lies in that simple change from 
l to p, wMch has good warranty for it. Old 
habit, we are glad to see, however, is too 
much for even these word-doctors, for on 
. 22 they slip in the narrow space of seven 
nes from D. ap G. to D. ab G. Such slips 
may do something to comfort the inept 
layman in his infirmity. 

It is significant, we might add in con¬ 
clusion, that this handbook of Welsh 
orthography is issued by the Welsh 
National Press, wMch is doing work that 
it would be hard to over-estimate for the 
cause of Welsh language and literature. 
Two of its magazines, Cymru and Cymru'r 
Plant, in particular, which are edited by 
one of the committee who prepared the 
present report (Mr. Owen M, Edwards, of 
Lincoln College, Oxford), are performing 
month by month admirable service, not 
only in maintaining the literaty standards 
of Salesbury and Morgan, but in restoring, 
too, something of that national lore and 
poetic and historic tradition wMch of past 
years have been allowed to go by default. 

Ernest Rhys. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Precious Scamp. By Henry Oresswell. 

In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

Victims of Fashion. By A. M. Grange. In 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Baireuth Pilgrimage. By Edith E. Cuthell. 

In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Miss Precocity. By Charles C. T. James. 

In 2 vols. (Bliss, Sands & Poster.) 

Major Joshua. By Francis Forster. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

Keith Kavanagh. ByE. B. Hodge. (Digby, 
Long & Go.) 

A Bachelor's Bridal. By Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron. (WMte.) 

Mad or Married ? By Hugh Coleman 
Davidson. (Drane.) 

Readers of A Precious Scamp will, perhaps, 
find difficulty in satisfying themselves as to 
wMch of two characters in the book Mr. 
Cresswell meant his title to refer to. Mr. 
Fred Yardley, finding that the splendid 
city business bequeathed to Mm oy his 
father is, owing to bis own incompetence, 
fast dwindling away, commissions Harry 
Bethel, his confidential clerk, to open for 
Mm an account in a fictitious name at a 
Paris bank, and to deposit therein all the 
remittances that come to hand in London 
previous to the bankruptcy that now looms 
in the near distance. He hopes in this way 
not only to provide Mmself with a private 
fund which will render him comfortable when 
the crash comes, but also to reduce to beg- 
ary his mother and sisters, whose annual 
charges upon the business, under the terms 
of their father’s will, have long been viewed 
by this admirable son and brother as an 
intolerable nuisance and a gross piece of 
injustice. Unfortunately for the success of 
one at least of his plans, he meets Ms match 
in Harry Bethel, who contrives to appro¬ 
priate the whole of the spoil and get dear 
away with it, while his luckless employer 


suffers five years penal servitude for fraudu¬ 
lent bankruptcy. Here we have two un¬ 
doubted scamps. The prominence given 
to Harry Betnel’s career throughout the 
book inclines one to the belief that it is he 
who is designated by its title; but, as .the 
man’s motive was to enrich not Mmself but 
his brother, it is hardly in human nature 
not to feel a sneaking satisfaction that the 
shrewder and cleverer, and, above all, the 
more generous-hearted, of the rogues seoured 
the booty and escaped, in preference to a 
man whose ignorance and conceit ensured 
from the first the ultimate downfall of his 
business, to say nothing of other unamiable 
traits of character. The details of the 
story are told by Mr. Cresswell with 
marvellously grapMo power, though they 
are not of a nature to Mease a very large 
number of readers. Those who do not 
regard the minutiae of mercantile life as a 
topic of absorbing interest will find it hard 
to peruse two introductory volumes un¬ 
relieved by any element of romance. How¬ 
ever, there is enough of romance in the third 
volume to make up for previous short¬ 
comings, and if the tale does not end 
exactly as everyone would wish, it certainly 
cannot be said that poetic justice is not 
meted out to the various characters. Mr. 
Oresswell’s style is crisp and effective, full 
of satire and ary humour; and these quali¬ 
ties alone make the book worth reading. 

Although the plot of Victims of Fashion 
is far from being original, the story exMbits 
many novelties of conception, and is through¬ 
out a masterly satire upon the meannesses, 
the ignoble aims and rivalries, and the 
insincerities of fasMonable life. Aurelia 
Wilmer and her brother, Horace N. 
Wilmer, two wealthy young Americans, 
come over to England, in pursuance of a 
desire expressed by their father on his 
death-bed, with the object of launching 
themselves upon London society. They 
secure for the sister the chaperonage of a 
titled lady, who agrees for a consideration 
to introduce them to circles of the highest 
distinction; and being a handsome and 
fairly accomplished pair they rapidly spring 
into notice and might have acMeved com¬ 
plete success, but for the untimely disclosure 
—made by Miss Sadie Jinks, a youn^ com¬ 
patriot—that they are by birth illegitimate, 
and, moreover, possess a pronounced strain 
of black blood. Even as it is, Horace has 
secured the hand of Lady Margaret Brockle, 
a middle-aged heiress; and, in the absence 
of the Yankee girl and her inconvenient 
testimony, Aurelia might have been united 
to Viscount Castlerack. There is an amus¬ 
ing deus ex machina in the shape of Joscelyn 
Crawford, a homely-bred Yankee and former 
lover of Aurelia, who rescues the latter from 
her predioaments at the last. Mr. Grange 
writes with a good deal of spirit and 
humour, and has produced an excellent 
book. 

It is not given to all of us to be rapturous 
worsMppers at music’s shrine; and still more 
select is that, no doubt, pure and apostolical 
part of the religion whose chief prophet is 
Wagner. It is only the latter division who 
are likely to peruse with much patience 
the pages of A Baireuth Pilgrimage. Mrs. 
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Urmston, a fashionable English widow, has 
a young heiress, Lady Betty Braintree, 
left in her charge, and, in order to keep her 
out of the way of the ineligible Captain 
Jack Hammond, consents to accompany the 

f irl, who is a musical enthusiast, to a 
Wagnerian festival at Baireuth. Here 
Jack Hammond very naturally turns np, 
and, though belonging to the class who 
are unable to tell “ God Save the Queen ” 
from “Yankee Doodle,” devoutly attends 
the performances in the train of his divinity, 
and entirely upsets the plans and calculations 
of her chaperone. The latter, meanwhile, 
allows herself to indulge in some highly 
sentimental maundering with Halmar Yn, 
a Norwegian violinist, and in a rapturous 
moment, at the conclusion of the last operatic 
erformance, is betrayed into an avowal of 
er passion, only to be confronted on leaving 
the building with the spectacle of his blowsy 
little German fiande, who has unexpectedly 
arrived on the scene with her mother in 
search of him. This is rather a neat anti¬ 
climax, and is the only really amusing 
incident of the book, though scarcely enter¬ 
taining enough to compensate for chapter 
after chapter of exaggerated laudation of 
the compose!', who, we are told somewhere, 
is “ Bhakspere, Beethoven, Plato, Baphael, 
all in one.” The writer has a tolerable 
fund of mild pleasantries of the kind dear 
to young ladies; on the other hand, an 
analysis in extenso, accompanied by a 
running fire of admiring comments, of 
three entire music-dramas, together with 
sufficient topographical description to con¬ 
stitute a tolerably complete guide to 
Baireuth and its neighbourhood, is not 
likely to give universal satisfaction as the 
main subject-matter of a two-volume novel. 

Miss Precocity cannot be regarded seriously 
as a novel. It is a laborious attempt to 
carry a piece of extravagance through a 
story of some five hundred or more pages, 
and though there is a large class of sweetly 
simple-minded persons who will declare the 
whole narrative to be a delightful and a 
charming one, it is, as a work of art, pre¬ 
posterous. Miss Dorothea Marston has had 
a spendthrift and dissipated father, whose 
intemperate habits have brought him to the 
grave. From the first dawn of her intelli¬ 
gence the child has been associated with 
squalor and poverty, with debt, duns, and 
drunkenness; she has had no associates but 
the gutter-children, and no education except 
of the most elementary kind. Yet when 
her father dies at the moment of succeeding 
to a baronetcy, and by his will directs that 
his daughter Dorothy, though not yet nine 
years old, shall succeed at onco to the 
management of the family mansion and 
estate, and be treated in all respects as a 
responsible person, we are asked to believe 
that this extraordinary little specimen of 
humanity steps forward into her new 
position, not only uncontaminated by the 
vicious influences that have always sur¬ 
rounded her, but completely equipped with 
a savoir fairs and a readiness of speech 
and address not always possessed even by 
elderly matrons to the manner born. The 
author evidently feels the absurdity of the 
position, when he tries to introduce some 
c hil d lik e elements into the character of his 


heroine—if she can be dignified with such 
a title—and makes the situation more 
ridiculous still by portraying elementary 
love passages between this child of nine 
and a shock-headed little scamp, son of the 
vicar of the parish. The early surroundings 
of Dorothy remind one at once of Beefy 
Sharpe’s childish experiences, and tempt 
one to compare with Mr. James’s perform¬ 
ance the treatment which Thackeray would 
have accorded to the subject. The sub¬ 
sidiary characters of the stoiy afford no 
better indications of creative power on the 
part of the writer. 

Major Joshua JEtobinson, who gives his 
name to Francis Forster’s novel, is a study 
in Epicureanism—as the word is popularly 
understood—not by any means badly con¬ 
ceived and delineated. For the rest, Major 
Joshua depends upon an idea rather strange 
and fantastic, not to say improbable. Mrs. 
Fenwick is a woman who has devotedly 
loved a heartless husband, who, though not 
leaving her in poverty, abandoned her and 
went away to spend the rest of his life 
voluptuously in Paris. The deserted woman, 
conscious of her own disinterested devotion 
and the misery that has resulted to her, 
and recognising with amazement the happi¬ 
ness apparently enjoyed by her husband, 
concludes that the only true happiness must 
consist in self-gratification, and proceeds to 
act upon this theory in the education of her 
two daughters, teaching them no elements 
of religion or morality, but simply instilling 
into them the easy art of living to please 
themselves in everything. So far as one 
can accept with credulity the result, as 
depicted by the author, of ten or twelve 
years of this strange method of education, 
the story seems worked out with consider¬ 
able skill and a due regard for dramatic 
effect. 

What is a “ remittancer ” ? Headers of 
Keith Kavanagh are informed that it is an 
Australian name given to a good-for-nothing 
emigrant from the Old Country, who fails 
to succeed in his new sphere of labour, and 
depends upon remittances from home for 
his means of living. Of this sort is Keith 
Kavanagh, younger son of a good old 
English family, an extravagant sot, who 
has further ruined his prospects by a 
marriage with a woman of doubtful fame 
and a drunkard. To rid him of her in¬ 
fluence, the family send him to Australia, 
where he deliberately goes through a form 
of marriage with the daughter of a wealthy 
landowner, and, when the original wife 
follows him up and appears upon the scene, 
he apparently gets rid of the obnoxious 
intruder by poison. That a creature like 
this should live to succeed to the family 
estates in England is hardly a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

A Bachelor's Bridal is well written, and 
contains some fresh incidents. A London 
solicitor has unwittingly found favour in 
the eyes of the ward of one of his country 
clients. To escape the avaricious schemes 
of her guardian, the young lady flies to 
London, and by appearing in his chambers 
late at night compromises her reputation to 
such an extent that the lawyer feels himself 
bound in honour to marry her. Imme¬ 


diately after the ceremony the young wife 
is despatched into the country to lead a 
solitary life in a mansion her husband has 
provided for her, a proceeding utterly in¬ 
explicable to the doting bride. The interest 
is sustained throughout, but the ending is 
unnecessarily tragic. 

The scene of Mai or Married ? is laid in 
the Isle of Man. A good deal of construc¬ 
tive ingenuity is displayed in the details of 
the story; but as the plot involves the occur¬ 
rence of certain phenomena of olairvoyance, 
the possibility of which is not yet amenable 
to proof, it scarcely falls within toe range 
of our criticism. 

John Barrow Allen. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

The New Bible and Its Uses. By Joseph 
Henry Crooker. (Boston: George H. Ellis.} 
This is a valuable work, which deserves the 
attention of teachers, though it may be too 
outspoken to be suitable for ordinary Church 
readers. For while there is possibly a pretty 
general agreement upon most of the points 
here so lucidly treated, yet there are, as yet, 
very few, even among fairly educated teaohers, 
who oould bring themselves to aooept Mr. 
Crooker’s statement of results of New Testa¬ 
ment study without much qualification. On 
Old Testament matters the case is happily 
different. It will be generally admitted that 
Mr. Crooker is not only well-informed, but 
puts results in a very moderate and popular 
way. The author is, however, always worth 
listening to, and not easily to be refuted. That 
the new Bible is better than the old, and that 
its new uses arc of the utmost importance for 
those who are at all in sympathy with modern 
thought, is undeniable. The criticism applied 
to the views of Prof. WeDdt (now of Jena) and 
Prof. Briggs (of Union Seminary, New York) 
is a specially interesting feature of the work. 
Had the latter only been referred to, the book 
would have been accused of provincialism. But 
Wendt’s original and instructive book on the 
Teaching of Jesus has become so thoroughly 
naturalised in all the countries where criticid 
theology exists, that simply to have criticised 
it with insight should commend Mr. Crooker’s 
little book to the respeot of scholars. The 
closing sentence of the work runs as follows:— 

“ Our chief anxiety should be to use the Bible 
for increase of inner life, never as a cloud to darken 
the dayspring, and never as an authority to stop 
inquiry; but as an aid to our own spirit to make 
more audible and persuasive the voioe of the living 
God, in whom we, as well as Isaiah and Paul, live, 
move, and have our being.” 

There is a very inadequate appendix on 
Contradictions in the Gospels, which will, we 
hope, be enlarged in the second edition. On 
such subjects it is important to make new 
views as easily intelligible as possible, which 
cannot be done in a few pages. 

Individual- und Qemeindepsalmen. Bin 
Beitrag zur Erklarung des Psalters. Von Lie. 
Ur. Georg Beer. (Marburg: Elwert.) The 
impulse to the composition of tbis thoughtful 
work proceeded, the author tells us, from his 
teacher, Prof. Dillmann, who, but a few days 
before these lines were written, passed away. 
We may then ascribe to Dillmann the credit 
of having so taught his pupil as not to check 
the free exercise of the critical faculty. The 
work consists of two parts, a general and a 
special. In toe former such preliminary 
questions are considered as the use of the 
Psalter in the public and private worship of 
the post-Exilie Jews and the early Christians, 
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the origin and composition of the Psalter, and 
the age of the several Psalms, beginning with 
the latest of the larger collections (Books IV. 
andV., i.e., Ps. xo.-ol.), and within each col¬ 
lection grouping those Psalms which in style 
and subject resemble each other. There is 
also an interesting study of the impulses whioh 
produce lyrio poetry in general, and of the 
poetical style of the Psalms in particular, and 
a descriptive survey of the views whioh have 
been held as to the speaker of the Psalms. 
This first part, however, was completed after 
the second part. It supplies, indeed, its basis; 
bat, as it stands, it presupposes the special 
results of the sequel. Hence a different 
pagination is given to the respective parts. 
The book is freshly written, and refers to all 
the most important recent works on the 
Psalter. It is marked by a willingness to give 
as much credit as possible to each of the 
author’s predecessors, mentioning with special 
frequency Smend, Oheyne, and Baethgen. 
Evidently there is much more agreement 
among careful critics of the Psalter than 
many English writers and theological review ers 
are aware. It may be that Smend was origin¬ 
ally somewhat incautious in his exposition of 
the theory with whioh his own name is so 
honourably connected; it is at any rate un¬ 
becoming for critics who came after him and 
owe so much to him to make the most of this 
incaution. And earnest as some writers still 
are in maintaining a pre-Exilio and even 
Davidie element in the Psalter, yet no one has 
as yet been able to give truly critical argu¬ 
ments of much oogency in support of the pre- 
Exilio or Davidie character of any particular 
passage. Many interesting; suggestions might 
be quoted from this new critic, who sees more 
dearly and expresses himself with more terse¬ 
ness titan some otherwise meritorious Biblical 
scholars. It may be notioed that he adopts 
Wdlhausen’s correction— nil© for ni'T'B# in 
Am. viii. 3. This tends so show that there was 
a special class of female ringers in the pre- 
F.xilie temples, and Neh. vii. 44 (= Ezra ii. 41) 
suggests that there were also male singers; but 
the probability still remains that, in refinement, 
the singing in the pre-Exilic temple of Jeru¬ 
salem fell behind that in the houses of the rich 
and noble: conservatism needed the wholesome 
shook of the catastrophe of the Captivity. 
Among the Psalms which are best illustrated 
by our author may be mentioned Psalms xo. 
(p. 41), li. (pp. 48-30), and cx. (p. 79). Psalm 
xo., it is shown, con at earliest have been com¬ 
posed in the last decade of the Persian rule. 
In Psalm li. the speaker is said to be the 
“ servant of Jehovah ” (see 2 Isaiah). The 
“blood” in li. 16 is the “blood-guiltiness” 
whioh rests on Israel. It would have been 
well, however, to refer on this point to the 
studies of Psalm li. in Cheyne’s Aids to the 
Study of Criticism (1802), which have, it is true, 
been overlooked by some scholars, but which 
on certain points are fuller than the oomments 
in the Gennan and Eoglish works referred to 
by Dr. Beer. 

August Kay set's Theologie dee Alien Testa¬ 
ments. Zweite Auflage, neu bearbeitet von 
Lie. Karl Marti. (Strasburg : Friedrich 
Bull). To most of those who knew and 
appreciated on its first appearance the late 
Prof. Kayser’s able work on “The Pre-Exilio 
Book of Israel’s Origins and its Expansions,” 
the same writer’s posthumous “ Old Testament 
Theology” was probably a disappointment. 
No doubt, had the author lived, he would have 
given the manuscript of his lectures on this 
important subject many a correction and im¬ 
provement. Would he have approved of the 
recast whioh the work has received from the 
hand of a young Swiss scholar, Karl Marti P 
The question is one whioh only those can 


answer who knew Kayser personally. From a 
student’s point of view, all that is important is 
that the same historical spirit and the same 
conciseness and simplicity which distinguished 
the original work should characterise the new 
edition. So far as the present writer can judge 
from a first examination, these expectations 
are fully realised. That the individuality of 
the editor should be strongly visible is only 
natural. Queries will be noted here and there 
by the oareful reader, who would gladly have 
heard the editor at greater length on disputable 
points (e.g., on his grammatical interpretation 
of a phrase in Isa. xlii. 6, at p. 131). In two 
important respects the book marks an advance 
even on Smend’s recent admirable work: viz., 
in the full use made of archaeology, and in the 
inclusion of post-Macoabaean writings. In the 
treatment of the prophetic literature, Karl 
Marti is “ advanoed ” ; nor can we blame him. 
Even at the risk of error and inconsistency, it 
is absolutely necessary to begpn to adapt our 
treatment of the Old Testament religious ideas 
to the new results of the criticism of the 
prophets. More has been done, and more is 
being done, in the higher criticism of the 
prophets than is at all convenient for ease- 
loving theologians. Criticism of details would 
be premature, but we may express surprise that 
the accomplished editor should confine his 
references on Egyptian religion to Benouf’s 
excellent but imperfectly critical Hibbert 
Lectures. 

A fifth edition of Prof. Driver’s Introduction 
to the Old Testament Literature (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark) has reached us. Besides such 
minor corrections as could be introduced into 
the stereotype plates, it contains an appendix 
of twenty pages, in which many recent books 
and articles are referred to under the headings 
of the several Books, and a good deal of very 
useful supplementary information is given. 
There are, probably, few omissions of import¬ 
ance in the bibliography. Hackmann’s Die 
Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia (1893), Beer’s In¬ 
dividual- und Oemeindepsalmen, and Fosters’ 
list Herstel van Israel in hit Perzisch Tijdvak, 
the two latter of whioh appeared in the 
spring of the present year, may require to 
be added; the last in particular cannot safely 
be passed over by students of the post- 
Exilic period of Jewish literature and his¬ 
tory. For criticism there was, of course, not 
much space in so condensed an appendix. 
B. W. Bacon’s works on the analysis of the 
Hextateuch are much referred to, nor can Prof. 
Sayce complain of insufficient attention. It is 
strange, however, that a public which shows so 
keen a desire for instruction should not ask for 
a complete translation of Kuenen’s Onderzoek. 
The signs of progress in the present edition of 
the Introduction towards a somewhat firmer and 
more complete criticism of the Old Testament 
intensify our regret that the acknowledged 
master of a firm but cautious criticism should 
be still practically unknown to the mass of even 
well-educated students. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A BIOGRAPHY of the late Sir Samuel Baker is 
being prepared by his executors, Mr. T. 
Douglas Murray and Mr. Silva White. Mr. 
Murray will be indebted to any one holding 
letters from Sir Samuel, if they will communi¬ 
cate with him at the address of his publishers— 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Bedford - street, 
Strand. 

The volume on Archery in the “ Badminton 
Library” will be published in the course of 
next month. It is written by Mr. 0. J. 
Longman and Col. H. Walrond ; and will also 
include contributions from Miss Legh, Yiscount 
Dillon, Major C. Hawkins Fisher, the Rev. 


Eyre W. Hussey, &c. like the other volumes of 
the series, it will be abundantly illustrated. 

Mr. John Murray announces for publica¬ 
tion in the autumn a volume of Roman Oossip, 
by Mrs. Minto Elliot, dealing with such 
subjects as Pio Nono, Cardinal Antonelli, II Re 
Galantuomo, Garibaldi, and the Roman 
Buonapartes. 

The second volume of Social England, edited 
by Mr. H. D. Traill, will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. on September l, and will 
be issued simultaneously in America. The 
book will contain the history of the period 
from the accession of Edward I. to the death 
of Henry VII., and amongpt the contributors 
will be:—C. Raymond Beazley, the Rev. H. E. 
D. Blakiston, W. Laird Clowes, W. J. Corbett, 
Dr. C. Creighton, E. Gordon Duff, Owen M. 
Edwards, C. R. L. Fletcher, Hubert Hall, 
A. H. Hassall, H. Frank Heath, Reginald 
Hughes, the Rev. W. H. Hutton, Prof. F. 
W. Maitland, 0. Oman, Reginald L. Poole, 
W. S. Rockstro, A. L. Smith, R. Steele, and 
Prof. J. E. Symes. 

Arrangements have just been completed 
for an English edition of the late Prof. Dill- 
mann’s writings, Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of 
Edinburgh, having secured the right of trans¬ 
lation. His commentary on Genesis will prob¬ 
ably be the first to appear. 

Among the volumes of verse which Messrs. 
Elkin Mathews & John Lane have in the press, 
for publication in the autumn, is Songs from 
Vagabondia, by two authors, Mr. Bliss Carman 
and Mr. Richard Hovey, who will not sign or 
otherwise distinguish their several contribu¬ 
tions. The book will have illustrations by Mr. 
Thomas Meteyard. 

The experiment of publishing an important 
novel in one-volume form, whioh was Btarted 
with Mr. Hall Caine’s The Manxman —of which 
we hear that more than one thousand copies 
were taken by Mr. Mudie within five days—has 
now been followed with Mr. R. D. Blaokmore’s 
Ptrlgcross. But, in this latter case, we under¬ 
stand that a small edition in three volumes— 
which had been printed before the question 
reached its crisis—will also be issued simul¬ 
taneously. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will publish 
next month a single volume story, entitled 
In a New World, by Mrs. Hans Blaokwood, a 
connexion of the Marquis of Dufferiu and Ava. 
It is the lady’s first venture in literature. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock & Bowden will 
publish immediately a volume of short stories 
by Miss Nora Vynne, entitled Honey of Aloes. 

Rob Bethune's Double ; or, Life’s Long Battle 
Won, by Mr. Edward Garrett, will be issued 
shortly by Messrs. Oliphaut, Anderson & 
Ferrier, with six illustrations of border scenes, 
etohed on copper by Has well Donaldson. 

Under the title The Pilgrim's Progress as 
John Bunyan wrote it, Mr. Elliot Stock will 
shortly re-issue his facsimile of the first edition, 
with a new introduction by Dr. John Brown of 
Bedford. 

The Experiences of Loveday Brooke, Lady 
Detective, by C. L. Pirkis, has been translated 
into Danish by Dr. M. Laursen, and will be 
published at Copenhagen next month. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier 
will’ publish in a few weeks a library edition 
of My Ducats and my Daughter, by P. Hay 
Hunter and Walter Whyte. 

The two new volumes in the senes of “ Lee 
Grands Ecrivains Franoais” are Froissart by 
Mme. James Darmesteter (Mary Robinson), 
and Diderot by M. Joseph Reanach. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have made arrange¬ 
ments for the re-issue of “ Treasure Island ” 
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in Chums, the first instalment of which will 
appear in the number on August 29, with a 
senes of new illustrations. 

Me. Philip Mennell has written an his¬ 
torical account of Western Australia, will full 
particulars respecting the Coolgardie, Mur¬ 
chison, and other goldfields, which will be 
published as a special number of the British 
Australasian, on September 6. 

Sie Walter PrideAux has been elected 
president, and Mr. George R. Humphery vice¬ 
resident, of the Goldsmiths Institute Literary 
ociety. Mr. H. 0. New)and will probably 
continue to act as hon. secretary. 

The death is announced in America, at the 
age of eighty-one, of Mr. George Rex Graham, 
who founded at Philadelphia Graham’s Maga¬ 
zine, in which some of the most important 
works of Poe, Hawthorne, and Longfellow 
first appeared during the Forties. 

The Canadian Bookseller for July contains a 
list of all the books published in the Dominion 
during 1893. Poetry is well represented, 
including Prof. C. D. G. Roberts’s Shelley 
centenary ode, “Ave,” and an anthology of 
Later Canadian Poems, edited by J. R. 
Wetherell. Among English authors, we have 
only noticed Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s Catriona 
(published in paper covers at fifty cents), and 
two works by Annie S. Swan. A copyright 
edition of The Baiders has just been issued in 
Canada at sixty cents. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

On Wednesday of this week, on the occasion 
of the meeting of the British Association at 
Oxford, the University conferred the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. upon the following foreign 
representatives of science:—Prince Roland 
Bonaparte, known for his researches in deep 
sea exploration; Dimitri N. Anutchin, 
professor of geography and ethnography 
at Moscow; Edouard van Beneden, pro¬ 
fessor of zoology and comparative anatomy 
at Liege; A. Chauveau, professor of 
comparative zoology, and M. Cornu, professor 
of political economy at Paris; Th. W. Engel- 
mann, professor of physiology at Utrecht; W. 
Forster, professor of astronomy at Berlin; C. 
Friedel, professor of organic chemistry at 
Paris; L. Hermann, professor of physiology 
at Eonigsberg; F. Kohbrausch, professor of 
physics at Strassburg; S. P. Langley, director of 
the astrophysical laboratory at Washington; G. 
Mittag-Leffler, professor of pure mathematics 
at Stockholm; G. Quincke, professor of physios 
at Heidelberg; and E. Strasburger, professor 
of botany at Bonn. 

Last week, at Oxford, the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. was conferred upon Prof. Lanoiani, 
who was unable to be present at the Encaenia. 

It seems worthy of notioe that the two newly 
elected Liddon students at Oxford had each 
obtained classical firsts—in moderations and 
also in the final sohools. 

Peof. H. 8. Williams, of Yale, has been 
appointed to the Silliman chair of natural 
history and geology at Yale, vacant by the 
resignation of Prof. Dana, who is now in the 
eighty-second year of his age. 

Mr. William Loring Andrews has pre¬ 
sented to Yale University his small but choice 
collection of early printed books, together with 
a few Italian MSS. Among the incunabula 
we may mention the editio princeps of the 
Gesta Romanorum (Cologne, 1472); Pliny’s 
Natural History, printed at Venice by Nicolas 
Jensen in 1472; the Liber Etymologiorum of 
Isidcre of Seville (Strassburg, 1470); and 
Wynkyn de Worde’s Ordinary of Christian Men 
(London, 1506). 


We have received two articles reprinted from 
the Emanuel College Magazine (Cambridge). 
One is a biography of Richard Dawes, the 
author of “ Miscellanea Critica.” It is written 
by P. G., who has been able to disoover the entry 
of Dawes’s baptism in the parish register of 
Market Bosworth (June 27, 1709, the son of a 
maltster of the same name), to trace his career 
at the university, and to give many curious 
details concerning his later life as school¬ 
master at Newcastle. The last twenty years of 
his life seem to have been a blank as regards 
classical research. Nor can anything be 
ascertained about the MSS. which he 
apparently left behind him at his death, 
in 1766. The other article consists of 
a Greek version of “The Soul and the 
Body,’’ which is familiar in the Latin poem 
attributed to Walter Mapes and in an Anglo- 
Saxon version. It is here edited for the first 
time from a thirteenth century MS. in the 
oollege library by Mr. E. S. Shuckburgh, who 
has also given an English translation. The 
author describes himself as John, Monk and 
Stranger. It is written in the metre of 
mediaeval ballads, according to acoent and 
without regard to quantity. We quote the 
opening lines; 

ITUS KtfOjJ, ITUS ipLtpipVtit, 

ir«r hfit\e7s if/uxh P«v; 
wSs oti 4>potri(r)s rSv itcuti*' 

Sv firpa|af ty Klapup ; 


TRANSLATION. 

FROM THE “ PRIMAVERA ” OF RODRIGUES LOBO. 

Waters that, pendant from yon dizzy height, 

Fall o’er the rocks below in careless play, 

From where, tossed up again in clouds of spray 
And angry made, you form a fairer sight, 

If e’er the selfsame hardness checks your flight 
Why so persistent, weary waters, pray, 

Since years have undeceived you, and each day 
These rocks are rougher, ruder, in their might ? 
Oh, turn again back through the leafy grove 
Where you can freely flow until the sought 
For goal be reached and you your wish attain; 

But these, alas, cue mysteries of love, 

For e'en your purpose will avail you nought, 

As mine availed not me amid my pain. 

Edgar Prestage. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The most important paper in the August 
number of the Antiquary is that by the editor 
on “ Some Popular Archaeological Errors and 
Fictions.” It is a very wide subject, and we 
need not say that many errors are left un¬ 
noticed. We suppose every antiquary of the 
resent day knows that cross-legged effigies 
ave nothing whatever to do with the Crusades. 
The notion is, however, widely spread. Vergers, 
parish clerks, and makers of guide-books still 
speak as positively on the matter as the writers 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine used to do a 
hundred years ago. The paragraphs devoted 
to what are called “low side windows” are 
very useful. That they are neither “ leper 
windows ” nor confessionals may be regarded 
as certain. We are by no means convinced 
that these openings were made for the purpose 
of ringing the Sanctus bell. Dr. Cox makes 
a suggestion which is valuable, though it will 
bring a smile to the countenance of everyone 
who reads it. He wishes a committee of anti¬ 
quaries to be formed, whose function should be 
“ to draw up a glossary of popularly accepted 
archaeological blunders,” which it should be 
the duty of all intelligent people to endeavour 
to eradicate. In the notes for the month 
mention is made of the deplorable growth of 
ivy and bushes in Rievaulx Abbey. Buildings 
such as this are a national trust. There ought 
to be some means of compelling their owners 


to preserve them, so far as possible, from 
further decay. In this country the mediaeval 
practice of building churches east and west has 
seldom been deviated from by members of the 
Established Church, even when the knowledge 
of ecdesiology was at the lowest ebb. Chan¬ 
cellor Ferguson points out that the church of 
Kirkandrews on Eden, which was built by 
Talfourd, the great road-maker, is an excep¬ 
tion : it stands north and south. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
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d’dcheoa. Paris: Hachette. S fr. 50 c. 

Dabubstetib, Mdme. M. Froiaairt. Paris: Hachette. S fr. 
Livy, R, G. Melanges financiers. Paris: Hachette. S fr. 
60 c. 
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10 M. 
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86 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
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Paris: Alcan. 6fr. 
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duMurdum. Paris: Masson. 80fr. 

Dalla Tobbe, C. G. v. Catalogue Hymenoptererum 
hucutque desciiptornm systemattens. VoL L Leipzig: 
Eogelmann. 90 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

FoaacnuioEi, indogermanlaohe. 4. Bd. Strassburg: Trtib- 
ner. ISM. 

Hslleb, L. Halayndha's Kavirahasya. Binleitg. Gottingen: 
Dieterich. 1 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES ON SOME OG HAM INSCRIPTIONS IN 
IRELAND, 

I. 

Cambridge: Aug. 2,1884. 

' During a short stay in Ireland last month I 
visited several of the Ogham inscribed monu¬ 
ments which are within easy access from 
Dublin, with a view to checking the published 
copies of the inscriptions they bear. The 
results of this undertaking I beg leave to lay 
before the readers of the Academy in this ana 
the following communication. 

I.—TINTERN, CO. WEXFORD. 

Built into a dry-stone wall on the roadside I 
accidentally found a fragment of granite bearing 
a few letters of Ogham upon it The exact posi¬ 
tion will be found in the lower left-hand corner 
of Sheet 169 of the inch Ordnanoe maps, on the 
northern side of the road between Taulaght 
Bridge and Tintem Abbey—not very far from 
the bridge. The stone measures 19 inches by 
16J inches, and appears to have been the top of 
a pillar-stone. It bears the letters 


A d A D I 

cut in a somewhat straggling and irregular 
manner. The first A is a stroke almost as long 
as one of the consonantal scores; the last 
vowel-point is very faint. 
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A few paces farther on, at the oross-roads, 
is the site of an erased killeen, which local 
tradition asserts was at one time used for the 
interment of unbaptized children. I could not 
obtain definite evidence that the stone origin¬ 
ally came from the killeen; but I was told that 
not long ago two stones were standing within 
it, as well as a gigantic whitethorn which over¬ 
hung the road and interfered with traffio to 
such an extent that it was nut down. Nothing 
now remains in the killeen but a slab of slate, 
roughly circular, and presenting no features of 
in tweet. I was unable to find any other por¬ 
tions of the Ogham stone; but as the time at 
my disposal was too limited to allow me to 
make more than a desultory search, it is 
possible that more may turn up at a future 
date. 

While the inscription is too fragmentary to 
add anything to our knowledge in the philo¬ 
logical side of Ogham study, it is of some im¬ 
portance topographically, as it adds one to the 
list of the Oghams of a district in which this 
class of memorial is very sparsely represented. 
The only other Wexford Ogham comes from 
the neighbourhood—a fragment found on Hook 
Head, bearing the name Socam(ni). Except 
this, nothing Oghamic has been found on the 
east side of the Barrow nearer than the 
Hacketstown fragment and the interesting in¬ 
scription at Oastletimon, co. Wioklow. 

II.—DONAHD, 00. WICKLOW. 

This is a very remarkable monument, stand¬ 
ing on the farm known as Old Mills, south-west 
of Donard. As I failed utterly to find it on my 
first visit to Donard, in September last, and 
could only elicit the vaguest indications of its 
whereabouts from the inhabitants, it may be 
of advantage to give more explicit directions 
for finding it than are to be found in print, 
especially as it has been passed over in silence 
by the Ordnance Survey. The visitor should 
keep to the road which lies between the old 
ohurch and the post-office. Soon after leaving 
these landmarks the road narrows suddenly, and, 
after passing through one or two gates, leads by 
a small farmhouse and over a foot-bridge into 
some fields, where it becomes lost. Another 
farmhouse, however, will be seen almost imme¬ 
diately behind the first, and at some little 
distance from it: the stone will be found at 
the back of this house, on the brow of a hill 
overlooking a wide valley. 

The only notices I can find in print of this 
stone are the following: 

“ This stone was discovered by Dr. 8. Ferguson 
in 1872 at Donard, co. Wicklow. The legend, if 
read retroversely, yields 1 imiqui.’ Another (in¬ 
complete) memorial, from the same locality, with 
some twenty-five other Ogam inscriptions, is 
deposited in the Museum of the Royal Dish 
Academy, Dublin.”—(Brash, Og. Mon., p. 324.) 

“If we . . . desoend on Donard ... we are 
again in a well-marked Ogham district. ... In 
the stone fences about Donard fragments of Ogham 
monuments are numerous, and the names of the 
farmers who broke them up are remembered. A 
short mQe from the village on the south-west 
stands the Ogham-inscribed pillar, called the 
Piper's Stone. The common tradition of profane 
dancers and musicians being turned into stone 
exists here as in most other districts abounding in 
stone monuments. The Piper's 8tone is exces¬ 
sively rugged, and its legend most difficult to 
decipher. It shows the x character, and seems to 
read ikioi.”—(F erguson, Ogh. Inter., p. 69.) 

These notices had long perplexed me greatly. 

It was not easy to see how Mr. Brash or his 
informant should have missed such a con¬ 
spicuous character as X ; it was still more 
difficult to understand how he fitted the eight 
scores necessary for QU into its plaoe. More- : 
over, Sir Samuel Ferguson makes no reference : 


to the reading being “ retroverse,” which he 
would hardly have omitted to do had such 
actually been the case. 

^ c In order to make my further 

- remarks dear, reference to 

the annexed diagram will be 
neoessary. The stone is a 
block of clay-slate, Bquare 
in section, not tapering. Its 
height is fifty inches, its 

- cross dimensions twenty and 

a ° twenty-four inches respec¬ 

tively. The diagram is intended to explain the 
nomenclature which I shall adopt in speaking 
of the various edges of the stone. The square 
represents the top of the stone (which is not 
horizontal, but slightly oblique); the vertioal 
edges will be denoted by the single letters 
placed at the angles at winch they terminate— 
viz., a, b, c, d; the horizontal edges by the 
pairs of letters placed at the angles between 
whioh they lie, thus a b,b c, &c. 

The inscription seems to begin at the bottom of 
edge a, and runs up to the top. Whether any of it 
is now underground I cannot say; it is possible 
that it is so, for a low boundary mound passes 
dose by the stone and conceals the inscribed 
angle for a few inches. The exposed part of 
the angle bears the following inscription: 


l l l l l I 
I I I M i 


II 11 I II 
I IiI I II 

I DO 


The ia are perfectly dear and distinct, the 
first point of the I being close to the ground 
line. Then comes a space of 6} inches, which 
at first sight seems absolutely blank; on closer 
inspection, however, faint traces of two soores 
above the line can be discerned, and possibly 
even a third: there is room for five, and I have 
no doubt that the letter was Q. Then comes 
nil, perfectly dear; then a space of 6 inches, 
filled by an indeterminate letter and two 
vowd points. The most minute examination 
of the indeterminate letter failed to establish 
anything further than that one of its members 
is an oblique line below the stem, sloping up¬ 
wards ; and, therefore, the letter must either be 

V~ (y)* or X (p)- Were it not for the ex¬ 
treme rarity of the letter I should be inclined 
to say that it is P. There is no question about 
the concluding i. 

But this is not all. While examining the 
stone I noticed a well-marked M, followed by 
an a, on the edge ab. A little closer examina¬ 
tion was neoessary to find the qi ; but every 
score of these letters is also traceable, although 
somewhat confused with the wide “ grain” of 
the stone, in the direction of which they lie. 
The first three letters of the patronymic are 
also on the same edge. They are very in¬ 
distinct, but appear to me to be mab or mob, 
though I do not like to assert positively that 
either is correct. The remainder of the inscrip¬ 
tion is, I fear, hopelessly lost; but there is 
evidence in a few scattered notches and scores 
that it ran in a very unusual manner—round 
the edges b c and c d, and some short way down 
the angle d. 

Such is my reading of the Donard inscrip¬ 
tion, and I have put it on record in hopes that 
some other student of Ogham writing may be 
induced to visit the stone before long and 
verify it. How much of the inscription on the 
first angle is the proper name of the person 
commemorated I do not know : I suspect that 

* I have adopted Lord Southesk’s ingenious 
suggestion of y as a convenient transliteration for 
this letter; though with the reservation, with 
which I think he will agree, that y hardly expresses 
the guttural sound of the letter with sufficient 
force to make it more than an approximate equiva- 
lent. | 


there are one or more other words associated 
with it.* 

It is now easy to see how the variant read¬ 
ings already published arose. There are two 
apparently blank spaces in the inscription : 
Mr. Brash took the upper blank as the end of 
the writing, and failed to see the vowel-points 
which follow it: moreover, he misread the 
initial ia, making it re. Beading the result 
downwards, this gives rtfiQTJi. Sir Samuel 
Ferguson was misled by the lower blank, and 
regarded it as the beginning of the inscrip¬ 
tion; he accordingly failed to see the vowel 
points which precede it.t Apparently the 
continuation of the inscription on the remain¬ 
ing angles has not been noticed before. 

The neighbourhood of Donard is rich in 
prehistoric remains. The Ogham stone itself 
seems to form one member of a group, for 
there is another Btone standing thirty inches 
from it of about the same height, but irregular 
in outline and without any marking upon it. 
Some little distance from it in the opposite 
direction is another stone, also uninscribed. 
There is a fine cromlech a few paces from the 
right-hand side of the road to Dunlavin, not 
far from the last cottage on the hill at the 
entrance to Donard; while, if we take the road 
which leaves the village on the north, we first 
cross Hell Kettle Bridge, near which is a stone 
bearing thirteen cup-markings, and then, after 
walking through the magmfioent scenery of 
Hollywood Glen, we reach the farm of Augh- 
graney, in the grounds of whioh is a stone 
circle of great interest: one of the stones bears, 
running over its top, a deep semi-circular 
channel 18} inches in radius, at the centre of 
whioh is a cup-marking. Earthworks abound ; 
one, called Ball Moat, behind the old church, 
is particularly fine. To the ecolesiologist, too, 
the place is not without interest; for though 
little (beyond a Btone bearing an incised 
floriated cross) is to be seen in the chureh itself, 
it is full of associations with St. Palladina and 
St. Patrick. 

I may odd that though I kept a sharp look 
out, I was not fortunate enough to find any 
fragments of Oghams built into the stone walls 
in toe neighbourhood. 

B. A. S. Macalistkr. 


“ GOD BLK88 THE COW I ” 

Hereford: AugustS, 1891. 

Though I came here to find Depositions as to 
Child Marriages, I cannot trace any; for the 
Depositions do not begin till 1625, or there¬ 
abouts, and most of them I have examined lie 
between 1668 and 1682, while there are some 
later. But plenty of them throw light on the 
social .life of their time, though the curiously 
abusive libels and the odd immorality cases 
are not printable here. One instance of super¬ 
stition, however, may be given : toe belief 
that women of ill life, and great swearers, had 
demoniac powers of hurting their neighbours 
and their cattle; and that, if these women were 
made to ask God to bless the sick animals, they 
would get well. 

* It is just possible that in the three concluding 
letters of the first angle we have (at last) a genuine 
instance of poi — qui fuit. Should this be so, the 
next word must of course be maj, not magi, and 
the patronymic must begin with i. The initial 
ia suggests a preceding l; but whether any letters 
are underground is a question which must remain 
open till too advent of a visitor armed with a 
trowel. 

t The singular symmetry of this inscription will 
no doubt appeal to those ingenious scholars who 
“solve” Oghams as though they were agony- 
column cryptograms. I hope no ene will ever 
call seriouB attention to the fact that this inscrip¬ 
tion yields something resembling the Latin word 
inigui, whether it is read forwards or backwards'. 
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In the libel case of Smith and Carpenter, 
depositions are made on September 13, 1682, 
to show that the testimony of Wm, Waters’s 
■wife against Carpenter is unworthy of credit. 

1. Anna Sayce, the wife of James Sayce, of 
Dilwyn, Herefordshire, deposes 

“ that she knowes the articulate Susan Haynes, 
now the wife of Wm. Waters, and saith that she 
is a woman of very little creditt or reputacion 
amongst her neighbours; and doth soe much 
abuse her neighbours, and disturbe their quiet, 
that they will scarce suffer her to come near them; 
that she is a great swearer, and is accompted a 
hard-hearted wicked woman; and this deponent 
hath heard one Margery Hodges say, that she, 
haveing a Caw very sick, did send for the aforesaid 
Susan Haynes, and forced her to say ‘ God bless 
the Cow ! ’ and hereupon the said Cow recovered 
and was well within some few howers after. And 
in case any person or beast do fall sick on a snd- 
daine, who is knowne to the said Susan’s mother, 
it is usuall to send for her, and to force her to say, 
God bless such person or beast; and the whole 
neighbourhood doe generally beleeve the said Susan 
and her mother and sisters very ill persons, and 
such as are able, by their curseing, swearing, and 
other ill practices, to doe persons hurt; and es¬ 
pecially one Henry Wetton, of Dilwyn aforsaid, 
being sick in his bedd, was perswaded that he 
could not recover, nor depart out of this life and 
be eased of his paine, untill the aforesayd Susan 
and her mother and sister were sent for to blesse 
him and to pray for him. Whereupon, one Richard 
Philipps, a Dunstable, was sent for them—as this 
deponent hath been told—and brought them unto 
the aforesaid Henry, and made them desire that 
god would either restore him to his health, or 
release him out of his pain and sickness by death ; 
and the next day following, the said Henry 
dyed. . . 

2. The said Richard Philipps, “ Constable of 
Dilwyn for many years,” then deposes, among 
other things, 

“that the said Susan [Waters, bom Haynes] is 
accompted an hard-hearted wicked woman; and the 
neighbours doe generally beleeve that, by some ill 
practices, she and her mother and sisters, doe hurt 
their [the neighbours’] cattle, servants and children, 
and doe usually force them [the Hayneses] to come 
and say ‘ God bless their Cattle,’ when they are 
sick; and thereupon they usually recover; soe 
that it is conceived by most people that they have 
some devilish power to doe hurt, and this deponent 
hath leceivei warrants from the Justices of peace 
to bring them before them upon such matters ; 
and they have ordered this deponent to search the 
mother of the said Susan, about her neck and 
breast; and in her neck this deponent found a tit 
with a hole through it. And this deponent did 
once carry the said Susan and her mother and 
sister unto Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry 
Wetton—who lay sick, and was tormented with 
great prickings and paines about her breast and 
heart—and caused them to say severally ‘ God bless 
the said Elizabeth,’ and made them kneel upon 
their knees, and pray for her. Whereupon, the 
said Elizabeth said that she immediately found 
ease, and soe by degrees recovered her strength 
and health againe. And afterwards the said 
Henry Wetton himself being sick, and conceiveing 
that they had done him hurt, desired this 
deponent to bring the said Susan and her mother 
and sister to him; which this deponent did, and 
heard the said Henry tell them that he had done 
them noe wrong, and desired them to pray to God 
for him, that God would be pleased to ease or 
release his paines, or take him to his mercy; and 
this deponent caused them to say the same upon 
their knees ; and the said Henry departed this life 
upon tho next day after. And this deponent alsoe 
saith that the said Susan and her mother and 
sisters are such swearing, curseing and wicked 
people that the neighbours are iu fear of 
them. . . .” 

P. J. FURNIVALL. 


HONORARY DEGREES AT DALLE. 

Cambridge: Anj. 11,1894. 

I observe a note in the last number of the 
Academy that the honorary degree of Ph.D. 


has been “conferred, at Halle, upon Prof. 
W. W. Skeat, of Cambridge.” I have seen 
the same statement made in some of the penny 
daily papers, but I paid no attention to it, 
knowing that they frequently deal in fiction. 
But now that it is gravely repeated in a literaiy 
journal, please allow me to say that there is 
certainly a mistake somewhere. I have never 
been at Halle at any time, nor have I ever 
received any communication from that uni¬ 
versity, either in the present year or in any 
other. Walter W. Skeat. 

[We confess that we took our information 
from a Reuter’s telegram in the Timet. Mr. 
G. A. Grierson writes to us that the informa¬ 
tion is correct, so far as concerns himself.— 
Ed. Academy.] 


SCIENCE. 

Man, the Primeval Savage; His Haunts and 
Belies from the Hill-tops of Bedfordshire 
to Blackwall. By Worthington G. Smith. 
(Edward Stanford.) 

If observers like Mr. Worthington Smith 
were widely scattered over the country, it 
would soon become an easy matter to pre¬ 
pare a complete archaeological map of our 
island. He represents, in fact, the best 
type of local observer—full of enthusiasm, 
yet patient to a degree in the prosecution of 
research; accurate in observation, even to 
minutest details; fully alive to the value 
of quantitative work; and, above all, the 
master of a skilful pencil, ever ready to 
pourtray with fidelity whatever relics he 
may unearth. When Mr. Smith resided in 
the north-east of London, he startled us 
by the number of palaeolithic implements 
which he brought to light in his neighbour¬ 
hood. His first discovery at Stoke Newington 
in 1878 was rapidly followed by others; and 
in the course of a few years he was able to 
demonstrate the existence of a “ palaeolithic 
floor”—or dwelling surface of the early 
stone-using men—beneath a coating of con¬ 
torted drift, over a tract of many miles in 
extent on both sides of the Biver Lea. 

Although the work before us describes in 
detail these and other discoveries in Middle¬ 
sex and Essex, the interest of the volume 
rather centres in the record of Mr. Smith’s 
remarkable researches near Dunstable. 
When the author removed thither in 1885, 
his friends predicted that, although the 
locality was rather unpromising, he would 
surely bring to light whatever prehistoric 
relics might be hidden in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Nor were they disappointed. In 
the present work Mr. Smith describes his 
discoveries, step by step as they were made; 
and his descriptions may be commended to 
the attention of the young collector as a 
most useful lesson in the method of 
research. 

Two distinct series of flint tools have 
been found near Dunstable. In one series, 
presenting forms closely resembling those 
of the familiar implements of Thames valley 
drifts, the surface of the flint has usually an 
ochreous appearance. These flints have 
been taken from the clays and brick-earths 
which cap the high chalk hills, and may, 
perhaps, be correlated with the plateau 
implements which have recently been the 
subject of so much dispute. Mr. Smith, 
howevor, sees no reason to believe that 


even the oldest of his implements are as old 
as the glacial period. He has never found 
them either in or under boulder-clay, or in 
any inter-glacial deposits; and hence, so 
far as his area is concerned, he is naturally 
led to conclude that man was neither pre¬ 
glacial nor inter-glacial, but strictly post¬ 
glacial. Such a conclusion, however, need 
not vitiate the results of observations else¬ 
where, and Mr. Smith is careful to point 
out “ that the pre-glaoial or post-glacial age 
of man is only of local significance.” 

Another set of implements, probably not 
so old as the ochreous flints, occurs beneath 
the upper consorted drift, and seems to lie 
undisturbed on the original platform of 
their manufacture. These implements, 
always sharp-edged and sometimes beauti¬ 
fully worked, are referred to the well-known 
“ Le Moustier type.” In many cases Mr. 
Smith has been able, with remarkable skill 
and patience, to fit the flakes of flint to 
certain tools, thus replacing some of the 
original fragments, and demonstrating the 
existence of a working-place of the old 
flint-using folk. More wan 500 flakes have 
been so replaced, though no large collection 
has been built together like Mr. Spurrell’s 
famous find at Grayford. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
Mr. Smith’s volume is his dissertation on 
Forgeries. The author narrates in detail 
some of the artifices of the modern fabri¬ 
cator; and to many collectors his curious 
story will probably come as a surprise. 
Some of us, nowever, believe that we know 
on this dark subject more than it is expedient 
to disclose; but the information cannot be 
too widely circulated, that a considerable 
trade has of late years been carried on in 
false flint implements. The art has made 
such advance that the implements made by 
the famous “ Flint Jack, and regarded in 
his day as marvels of skill, appear, when 
compared with the refined fabrications of 
to-day, to be mere clumsy counterfeits. 
One peculiarly smart fellow, whq has turned 
out work of a very high order, is probably 
carrying on, through his agents in variosu 
pits, a brisk trade with unsuspecting 
collectors. 

While the chief value of this volume is 
focussed in the account of Mr. Smith’s own 
discoveries, it should be explained that the 
work is something more than a merely 
personal record. In the early part the 
reader finds a general sketch of our know¬ 
ledge of primeval man, derived from various 
sources, at home and abroad, and illustrated 
with some useful engravings. The illustra¬ 
tions, by the way, form throughout a very 
interesting feature in the book : the author’s 
skill as a draughtsman having stood him in 
such good stead that he has brightened his 
pages with upwards of 240 illustrations, 
besides an excellent archaeological map. 

The weakest part of the book, to our 
thinking, is the second chapter, wherein 
Mr. Smith, departing from his usual 
method, gives play to a little imagination, 
and draws, in words, a rather fancy picture 
of his primeval folk. Some of the details, of 
a decidedly repulsive character, might well 
have been omitted; and perhaps the solid 
details of the book may stand in some danger 
of being neglected by certain readers 
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for the sake of this sensational chapter. 
In saying this, however, let it be under¬ 
stood that for the bulk of the volume, which 
gives the result of Mr. Worthington Smith’s 
own steady labour, we have nothing but 
unstinted praise. The author is especially 
to be congratulated on having, by patient 
observation and constructive skill, demon¬ 
strated the existence of a buried land- 
surface, whereon our rude forefathers 
chipped their flints and fashioned their 
tools—in brief, a fossil workshop of prim¬ 
eval man. 

F. W. Rudleb. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Jakes Dabmesteter is engaged upon 
a new and greatly improved translation of 
the Vendidfid, for the “Saored Books of the 
East.” The second volume of Prof. Thibaut’s 
translation of the Vedfinta-Sfitras, in the same 
series, is now entirely printed, and only waits 
for the index. Prof. Jacobi’s translation of 
two Jaina texts, the Uttaradhyayana and the 
Sutr&-krit4nga, is likewise in type, and will be 
published in the autumn. 

Prof. Karl Bkzold, of Heidelberg, the 
founder and editor of the ZtiUchrift fur 
Assyriologie, has now projected another serial, 
to be called Bemitistiscke Studien, for the pub¬ 
lication of texts other than ouneiform. The 
first part will contain fragments of the Mugrib 
of Ibn Sa'ld, printed by Dr. Vollers from the 
autograph MS. at Cairo. The second and third 
parts will be the metrical discourse composed 
by Sergius of Adhorbaijan, recording the life 
of Rabban Hormizd, the foundation of his 
monastery at Al-Kosh, and the disputes which 
took place in the seventh century between the 
Jacobite monks of Mar Mattai and Daira dhe 
Bezkin. This text—which will be edited by 
Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, of the British Museum 
—is important for lexicographical purposes, as 
it contains many rare Syrtao words, with inter¬ 
linear glosses. 

We quote the following appeal from the last 
number of the Babylonian ana Oriental Record : 

“ Many who peiuse this journal do not know 
its history, or how, by adopting the most 
economical methods consistent with efficiency, its 
promoters have yet been able, for nearly seven 
years, to preeont its varied and sometimes unique 
contents to the public. The subscription list pro¬ 
per is so limited that the work requires to be 
subsidised at the close of every volume. One of 
the consulting oommlttee has most generously 
‘ financed ’ the Record since its inception; but this 
individual liberality, at least to the same extent, 
can no longer be drawn upon. In these circum¬ 
stances, we confidently appeal to our subscribers 
and readers to help us. All that is required is 
about £30 (in addition to the subscriptions), to 
defray the necefsary annual expenses of the 
magazine; and we venture to think that—rather 
than see the only periodical in England which is 
devoted to the special branches treated in its 
pages disappear— some friends will intervene 
with donations or guarantees. Any such aid 
will be thankfully received and acknowledged by 
either of us: Terrien de Lacouperie (director), 
136, Bishop’s-road, Walham Green; Hugh M. 
Mackenzie (editor), 22, Sisters-avenue, Lavender 
Hill.” 

We learn from the rauline that a special 
prize has been awarded by the governors of 
St. Paul’s School for Assyrian to C. R. 
Thompson, who had made a cojpy of several 
hitherto untranslated cuneiform inscriptions in 
the British Museum, accompanied with trans¬ 
literations into the Romaic (P Roman) character 
and English versions. He had also furnished 
an introduction, discussing the affinities of 


Assyrian with Hebrew, and a vocabulary. In 
former days, if we remember aright, St. Paul’s 
used to enoonrage the study of Hebrew, 
whioh has now beoome almost a monopoly of 
Merchant Taylors. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anolo-Russian. —( Tuesday , August 7.) 

Mb. E. A. Cazalet, president, in the chair.—Mr. H. 
Havelock read a paper on “ Dostoievski,” whose 
morbid nature he compared to that of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, and in whore works he discovered analogy 
with Charles Dickens and Viotor Hugo. He 
expressed the original idea that Dostoievski had 
learnt Toryism in Siberia, where he had at the 
same time contracted epilepsy. With all' his 
craving for ghastly delineations of character and 
the undercurrent of Socialism which runs through 
his novels, Dostoievski showed deep sympathy 
with the sufferings of his fellow-countrymen, 
which really was the secret of his success and 
the mainspring of his popularity. He understood 
that the normal condition of the majority of 
Russians was a permanent state of weakness and 
suffering of one kind and another, caused by their 
own inherent shortcomings, by the injustice of the 
authorities, or by circumstances peculiar to their 
history, genius, and institutions. The revolting 
and not unfrequently puerile details, whioh reveal 
the spiritual and physical existence of convicts in 
the prisons of Siberia, are taken from life and 
copied with photographic accuracy in The Letters 
from the Bead House. Dostoievski had a large 
heart; his broad sympathy and Christian love, 
embracing all nations, deserve the gratitude and 
consideration, not only of orthodox Russians, but 
of all peoples and creeds. 


FINE ART. 

The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
especially in relation to the History of 
Israel and of the Early Church. By 
George Adam Smith, D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Prof. Smith’s new hook is written with all 
his customary charm of style. The pictures 
of geography and history whioh he has set 
before us are filled in with the pen of a 
master. There i« r>ot a dull or unprofitable 
page from the beginning to the end of the 
volume. If Prof. Smith does not possess 
the measured eloquence of Dean Stanley, he 
has at all events that Keltic vividness of 
imagination which gives fire and life to all 
that it touches. 

Prof. Smith has prepared himself for his 
work by travelling through the country he 
has undertaken to describe. It is one of 
the countries of the world which appeal to 
the mind and the imagination as well as to 
the outward eye. Palestine has been the 
scene of some of the most momentous events 
in the history of civilised man, and the 
picturesqueness of nature is thus quickened 
by the human interest attaching to it. It 
is next to impossible to write upon its 
geography without being at the same time 
an historian and an archaeologist. 

The newest and best information has 
beon laid under contribution. Even Dr. 
W. Max Miiller’s recent work on the 
notices of Europe and Asia in the 
Egyptian inscriptions is referred to here 
and there. But I wish that Prof. Smith 
had always exercised a little more indepen¬ 
dent judgment in dealing with his authori¬ 
ties : he is too apt, like so many of his 
northern colleagues, to regard the word of a 


Gorman professor as final. “ Critical ” ob¬ 
jections to the historical character of an Old 
Testament narrative are now and then 
placed somewhat needlessly before the 
reader, and we are left in doubt as to 
whether the author assents to them or not. 

The question as to the position of Kirjath- 
Sepher and the meaning of its name illus¬ 
trates what I mean by tnis overtrustfulness 
in other people’s assertions. As I have 
pointed out in the Quarterly Statement of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund (January, 
1893), the little information given as to 
the site of the city in the Old Testament 
seems to exclude its identification with 
Dhaheriyeh, where, moreover, Prof. Petrie 
found no remains of early date. The name 
Debir more naturally signifies “Sanctuary,” 
as in 1 Kings vi. 5, than “ Back ”; and the 
Septuagint, with its m>A« ypa/ipdrov (which 
Prof. Smith, by a slip of the pen, renders 
“ city of scribes ’’) has given a more correct 
rendering of Kirjath-Sepher than Moore and 
hisGermanfollowers. In fact, the onlyreason 
for rejectingthereading of both the Masoretio 
and Septuagint texts, and for changing 
sepher “book” into sephdr “border,” was 
to get rid of the reference to the use of 
writing in pre-Mosaio Canaan. The Tel el- 
Amaraa tablets have shown us how utterly 
wrong such an attempt must be. 

The real origin and signification of the 
name have recently been discovered by Dr. 
W. Max Muller. A re-examination of the 
Egyptian papyrus called “ The Travels of a 
Mohar,” which belongs to the ago of the 
Israelitish Exodus, has brought to light a 
curious fact. The writer of the papyrus 
associates together the two towns of 
southern Palestine, Kirjath-eneb and Beth- 
Thupar, the latter of which would appear 
in Hebrew as Beth-Sopher, “ House of the 
Scribe,” and the determinative of “ writing” 
is accordingly attached to the name in the 
hieroglyphic document. As Dr. Max 
Muller remarks, the writer has transposed 
the two terms Kirjath “city” and Beth 
“ house,” so that Beth-Sopher must be the 
Kirjath-Sepher of Scripture, which is 
similarly conjoined with Anab or (Betb)- 
eneb. It turns out, therefore, that the 
Masoretio and Septuagint texts, though 
perfectly correct in the view they take of 
the general meaning of the name of the 
ancient city, have punctuated it wrongly; 
and that, instead of Kirjath-Sepher or 
“Book-town,” we ought to read Kirjath- 
Sopher or “ Scribes’ town.” 

Prof. Smith is fully justified in rejecting 
my view that the Philistines were a sort of 
Egyptian outpost. The fact that Ramses 
III. claims to have captured Gaza seems to 
show that it was hostile to Egypt after its 
occupation by the Philistine invaders. At 
least, that appears to be the most natural 
conclusion to draw, since it is almost certain 
that the city had been occupied by the 
Philistine invaders before the Syrian cam¬ 
paign of the Egyptian Pharaoh. 

I must also withdraw my acceptance of 
the etymology proposed by Prof. Ebers for 
the name of Caphtor. My discovery of the 
hieroglyphic form of the name at Kom 
Ombo last winter proves that it cannot be a 
compound of Kaft and the Egyptian ur 
“ great,” whatover else it may be. But the 
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hieroglyphic) spelling equally shows that 
Dr. W. Max Miiller is incorrect in making it 
another form of Kaft. Nor can he be right 
in making Kaft a part of Asia Minor, in 
spite of the ingenuity of the arguments with 
which the opinion is supported. The Decree 
of Kanopos states categorically that Kaft 
was Phoenicia, and the Egyptian scribes of 
the Ptolemaic era were more likely to have 
known the meaning of the name than a 
German scholar of to-day. 

The maps which accompany Prof. Smith’s 
book have been based upon those of the 
Palestine Survey, and it is, therefore, need¬ 
less to say that they are excellent. In fact, 
the whole volume is got up thoroughly 
well. When, however, a new edition of it 
is called for, as must be the case before 
long, I would suggest that it be published 
iu a smaller and therefore handier form for 
the use of travellers in the Holy Land. At 
present it is too bulky for the ordinary 
tourist, whose luggage is usually of a 
limited description. Another suggestion 
would be a slight modification of the note 
on p. 40. The Anglican “ bishop in Jerusa¬ 
lem ” will probably object to be bracketed 
with those “Protestant” bodies between 
whom and himself there has been but little 
theological sympathy. 

A. H. Sayce. 


IN MEMOBIAM. 

PROF. BRUNN. 

I have not observed in the Academy or else¬ 
where in England any obituary notice of Prof. 
Brunn, of Munich, who died on July 23, after 
a severe illness of fourteen days. 

Prof. Brnnn’s name is perhaps less widely 
known in this country than it ought to be; 
but so' eminent a man should not pass away 
without some notice among us also. 

The fame of Heinrich Bitter von Brunn 
stands distinctly above that of all European 
scholars of the present century in that depart¬ 
ment of classical archaeology which he had 
made his own. As a fine judge of style in 
ancient sculpture and painting he stood for 
many years alone; and his admirable eye and 
wonderfully constructive judgment have per¬ 
haps done more to bring system into our 
knowledge of ancient art than has been 
accomplished by any writer since the time of 
Winokelmann. 

Brunn belongs not to the new period in 
which Athens is the focus of archaeological 
study, but to the period when the Instituto 
di Correspondenza Archeologica, at Borne, was 
the international centre. When in 1856 Emil 
Braun died, it was considered on all sides that 
his place in Borne as the great authority on 
ancient art could most worthily be filled by his 
friend and pupil Brunn, who was summoned 
from Bonn, where he was then teaching, and 
who became, with Henzen, joint secretary of 
the Institute. Brunn had already, in the year 
1853, published the first part of his Oeschielite 
der Griechuchen Kiimtler, a work of admirable 
genius and insight, which, even now, is in some 
ways not superseded. Then followed a series 
of brilliant discoveries and identifications, 
which marked Brunn’s activity at Borne, and his 
Professorial at Mnnich. These were too many 
to be here mentioned, and they are detailed in 
the histories of Greek sculpture; for it is the 
notable feature of Brunn’s discoveries that they 
abide with us, and have become part of the 
framework of our knowledge of ancient art. 
Perhaps the most striking instance of his insight 


was his bringing together of the hitherto dis¬ 
persed works of the Pergamene school of 
sculpture : in fact, he sketched the character of 
that school in such admirable outline that sub¬ 
sequent discoveries have done little more than 
fill in light and shade. In the Bame way, at a 
time when scarcely any works of arohaic Attic 
art were known, Brunn, with marvellous in¬ 
sight, discerned its character with great 
success. In delineating the history of ancient 
painting, Brunn worked with a hand almost as 
masterly; but most unfortunately an ex¬ 
aggerated notion of the influence of archaio 
revival in vase-painting diminished the value 
of his results. Whenever a mass of fresh 
material was offered to archaeological investi¬ 
gation, light was sure to come from Brunn; 
and if he was not always right, he was a man 
whose errors were often more instructive than 
the sound views of duller men. In 1893 ap¬ 
peared the first part of what was to have been 
a great history of Greek art. It must remain 
a torso; but it is safe to say that any suoh 
history written in the future must be in 
great measure founded on Brunn. For the 
last thirty years Munich under Brunn has 
been a great school of classical archaeo¬ 
logy, and many of the ablest of the 
younger archaeologists owe much to him 
as a teacher. Certainly his methods were 
not free from danger: to talk about style in 
art without thorough grasp of the facts is 
fatally easy. The bow of Brunn in the hands 
of weaker men has often sent arrows wide of 
the target. But his own work is Btamped by 
the safest of all marks: over and over again 
have his bold constructions been confirmed by 
subsequent excavation. 

Many years ago I had the privilege of 
hearing several lectures of the master and of 
long conversations with him, and he left on 
my mind the impression that he was the most 
admirable teacher I had ever heard. His 
doctrine was set forth in a flow of perfectly 
turned speech, with never a word amiss, and 
never a remark out of its proper connexion, 
while every point was made clear by reference 
to cast and photograph. And he laid open his 
knowledge to the inquirer like a book : one had 
only to turn the pages. He was indeed a 
noble figure in archaeology, an incarnation 
of the Hellenic spirit; and he died full of 
years and honours, after celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of his doctorate. 

Percy Gardner. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mr. Heinemann announces a revised and 
enlarged edition of the English translation of 
Emile Michel’s work on Rembrandt, which was 
published last winter. The mode of publication 
is in monthly parts, the first to appear on 
August 25. This edition, when completed, will 
contain 42 photogravures, 34 coloured repro¬ 
ductions of paintings and chalk drawings, and 
250 illustrations in the text. 

Mr. L. Lesser has presented to the National 
Gallery a small picture by Lenain—a group, 
consisting of a peasant woman surrounded by 
children, apparently portraits. The Earl of 
Northbrook has lent, for temporary exhibition, 
his picture of the Virgin and Child, by 
Sebastian del Piombo, which was at Burlington 
House last winter. 

Miss Eleanor Louise Mercer, of Sheffield, 
has been awarded the Princess of Wales’s 
scholarship at South Kensington, for excellence 
in design; and also a prize of £21, given by 
the Duke of Norfolk for a model of a silver 
cup. We may add that she is the niece of Mr. 
W. Mercer, who is well known to readers 
of the Academy for his life-long devotion to 
the history of Italian art.’' 


The statue of Sydenham, unveiled by Lord 
Salisbury at Oxford last week, is the work of 
Mr. Pinker, who also did the John Hunter 
statue given by the Queen to the University. 
The head of the statue was modelled partly 
from the portrait by Mrs. Mary Beale in the 
Boyal College of Physicians (a description of 
the sittings for which is given in Walpole’s 
Lives of Artists) and partly from the portrait 
by Sir Peter Lely at Oxford. 

Some interest has been aroused by the assumed 
existence of a Watteau, a religious picture, not 
mentioned by M. de Goncourt in his Catalogue. 
The work in question—attributed, it seems, in 
a certain inventory, to an inferior painter, 
Jeaurat—decorates a side altar in the Church 
of St. Medard. It represents St. Genevifeve, in 
the costume of a French paysanne or fermiere 
of the period, guarding her sheep; and the 
scene would appear to be the most important 
of the hills in the outskirts of Paris—the Mont 
Valerien that towers above Suresnes. Notre 
Dame is seen in the distanoe. The treatment 
of the foliage is said to be of unusual vigour 
and modernness, while the figure of the 
young patron saint of the French capital 
is asserted to resemble strongly the type of 
young Frenchwoman to be found in the rare 
domestic pictures of an artist devoted more 
particularly to the chronicle of the fele-galante. 
The picture, which is on canvas, has undergone 
some deterioration; but its interest can hardly 
be questioned, nor does there seem any sufficient 
reason to deny its attribution to Watteau him¬ 
self. It is worth while, perhaps, to remind our 
readers that this, if Watteau’s, is not an ab¬ 
solutely solitary instance of his occupation 
with religious subjects. There exist indifferent 
engravings after at least one or two religious 
pictures attributed to him; and there is also 
the story—pretty well authenticated—of one 
Hecart, a native of Watteau’s birthplace, who 
avers that he had seen “ chez le Ghanoine 
Lejuste,” what he calls “ a marvel”—a picture 
by Watteau of the little St. John the Baptist 
seeking to awake the Infant Christ. This 
composition, M. Edmond de Goncourt declares, 
was destroyed in 1793, during the bombard¬ 
ment of Valenciennes. 

From the report of the library committee on 
the recent loan exhibition of pictures at the 
Guildhall, we learn that the total number of 
visitors was just 300,000, of whom 17,530 took 
advantage of the opening on Sundays. The 
amount received from the sale of catalogues 
(£964) was almost sufficient to cover all the 
expenses. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. NavOle (who holds the position 
of “ correspondent ”) gave an account of his 
excavations last winter of the great temple 
of Deir el Behari, under the auspices of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. At the same meet¬ 
ing M. Clermont Ganneau described a bas- 
relief from the Hauran, of the Boman period, 
representing a gigantomachia, which he traced 
back to Egyptian influence, and in which he 
found the origin of St. George and the 
Dragon. 

The New York Nation for August 2 oontains 
a report, by Mr. Edward Capps, of the exca¬ 
vations recently conducted at Eretria by the 
American School of Athens. Unfortunately, 
the time was too short to finish the work on 
the theatre, originally begun in 1891 ; and 
most of the results are negative in character. 
The most important discovery was that of the 
foundations of a temple of Dionysos, which 
had evidently been destroyed by fire, in close 
proximity to the theatre. It appears that the 
Greek Archaeological Society has now under¬ 
taken the work of exoavatin g ancient tombs 
that exist in large numbers in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Eretria. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 

With Portrait, cro w n 8ro, 12;. 
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By HELEN, LADY DTJFFEBIN (Countess of Gifford). 

Edited, with a Memoir, and some Account of the Sheridan Family, by her Bon, 

The MARQUESS of DUFPKRIN and AVA. 

“ With tiie exception of one work.no literature has passed ttrough our hands this year in so charming a garment.. 

But if the exterior of the book is charming, the contents are infinitely more so.”—Daily Ohronicle. 

“ We have rarely met with a more touching and charming tribute from a mother to a son than is herein contained.” 

_ Westminster Gazette. 

8vo, 12s. 

THE PEASANT STATE. 

AN ACCOUNT OF BULGARIA IN 1894, DERIVED FROM A RECENT VISIT TO THE COUNTRY. 

By EDWARD DIOEY, C.B. 

" A mart valuable contribution to our knowledge of the political, aocirt, and agrarian condition of the Bulgarian..” 

Daily Telegraph. 

11 A book which will bo widely read, and which i* attractive both in manner and matter .”—Morning Post. 

11 We must content ouiselvea, however, with drawing attention in general terma to tide very welcome volume, in which 
areetmbined the good aenee of the intelligent obeerver and the pictnneque description of the general wiiter.”— Olobi. 

Crown 8vo, 9e. 

HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND. 

A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and in great part Rewritten, with epedal detailed information for Fedeatrians, and 
entirely New Map*. Printed on specially light thin paper. 

“ In spite of enterprise devoted to the production of guide-books in the past fifteen years, Murray’s handbooks still main¬ 
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JOHN MURRAY, Albkmarlb Stbbbt. 

NOW READY, A NEW VOLUME OF 

THE SAGA LIBRARY. By William Morris, 

■with the assistance of EIRIKR MAGNUSSON. Crown 8vo, Roxburgh®, each volume 7s. 6d. 

CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES MO TV ISSUED. 
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subjects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any one of the 
three following languages—Greek, French, and German. 

The Classical subjects are those of tho London University Matricu¬ 
lation Examination of June. 1894. 

The successful candidates in ail these Scholarships will lie required 
to onter to the full course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the 
October succeeding the Examination. The Examination for these 
Scholarships will be held on September 26th, 1894. 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the Warden of tho College, St. Bartholomew's Houpftal. E.C._ 


(SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP.—An I W ELSH EDUCA - 

Opportunity occurs for anv one wifh r-> ono r-i f>on .toiv « I lUfl au, bsj. 


A N experienced WRITER is willing to 

BEAD AUTHORS’ MSS. Novels, one guinea; Articles, 
Sketches, Ao., at moderate rates. Letters only.-C. K., 2,449, Sell’s 
Advertising Offices, London. 

N EW WOEK in preparation by 

w. RUSSELL, Author of “An Invalid’s Twelvo Years' 
Experience — MAN: his Peculiarities, Weakness, Diseases, De¬ 
generation, and Remedies.” 


TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

AA. Scientific, Literary, and Msdioai MSS. carefully and promptly 
written by Raynk A Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
vate room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 


HHHE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

-*• , 115. FLEET STREET. E.C. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 8CHEME. 

The County Governing Body are prepared to appoint:— 

A HEAD MASTER for the COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Mixed) at MACljYN LLETil, Montgomeryshire, at a salary of £160 
per annum, with a Capitation payment of £i los. tor each scholar. 

A HEAD MASTER for the COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Boys) at LLANIDLOES, Montgomeryshire, at a salary of £1 (Jo per 
annum, with a Capitation iwiyment of £2 for each boy. 

A HEAD MISTRESS for the COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Girls) at LLANIDLOES, at a salary of £110 per annum, with a Capita- 
ton payment of £1 10». for each girl. 

The Schools are expected to bo shortly opened—Machynlleth with 
about 30 scholars, and Llanidloes with about SO boys and 15 girls. 

A Head Master must have taken a Degree in tho United Kingdom 
or in the British Possession*. A Head Mistress must havo taken a 
Degree, or passed such University Examination as would, in case of a 
man. havo qualified for a 1 >ogree, and also have been trainod as a 
Teacher. 

Copies of the Scheme, giving full particulars, may be obtained from 
the undersigned, price Sixpence. 

Applications. Ftatlng age and qualifications, and accompanied by 
thirty copies of Testimonials, must be sent in addressed ** Clerk of the 
Couuty Council, Welshjiool,’' and marked “ For County Governing 
Body, not later than 8th September next, and applicants arc re- 


THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE 

J- NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The College represents the Faculties of Sclcnao and Engineering fn 
tho Univeraity of Durham, and is open to Students of either sex. 

In addition to the Departments of Pure Science, complete Courses 
of Instruction are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval Archi¬ 
tecture, and Mining. There are also Departments of Literature, 
Classics, History, Modem Languages, Fine Art, Ac. 

A House of Residence for Women Students is attached to the College. 
The SESSION commences SEPTEMBER 24th. 1884. 

Full particulars will l»e found in the College Calendar, price Is. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded on application free. 

H. F. Stocxdale, Secretary. 

THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COL- 

-L LEGE for WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal-Miss E. P. HUGHES, late of Newnhnm College. 

The Etudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, and have ample opportunity for teaching ra various schools in 
Cambridge. 

The Object of the College is to give a professional training to educated 
women who intend to tfeoch. In addition to tho course or training, it 
offers the advantages of a college life, and one year’s residence in 
Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in. September. Full particu¬ 
lars may be obtained by application to the Principal. 

jJNIYERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The General COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Professor 
W. F. R. WELDON, F.R.S., will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY. 
October 3rd, at I p.m. 

T ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for 

WOMEN, 80, Handel Stbkkt, Brunswick 8qua»e. W.C., and 
the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Exami¬ 
nations open to Women. Entranco Scholarship, value £30; Stuart 


Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four years 
each, Ac.—Apply to Secretary at School. 


lip, value 
; Mackay ] 


TECHNICAL CLASSES for GENTLE- 

WOMEN, with instruction in Housewifery and the Care of 
Children. Bo&rdcra, weekly lxxmlcrs, and day-students received.— 
Address Miss E. C. Sharlaxd, S. Andrew’s, Watford, Herts. 

TPDINBURGH. — SUPERIOR BOARD 

-I—i offered for STUDENT in professional gentlemnn’s family; 


large house ; good locality. 
Scott, Hanover Street, Edii 


Highest reforenoes.-No.-aB8, Robertson A 
inburgh. 


Lowest Charees. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 
_ Price List i—118. Fleet Street. London. _ 

TYPE-WRITERS.—SECOND-HAND 

MACHINES, canal to newi FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or 
LENT on HIRE. Machines Sold by Instalments on Terms to suit 
purcliasers. Use of Machine taught free to hirere or purchasers. 
Remingtons, Yosts, Hammonds, Caligraph. Bar-locks, Fitch, Ac., 
from £8. MS. Copied with accuracy and despatch at lowest rates. 
Highest references. Illustrated Catalogue free.- N. Taylor, Manager, 
National Type-Writer Exchauge, 74, Chancery Lane, London (Holbom 
e nd). 

OATALOGUES 

XpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on modern to terms. 


quested to state which of the subjects to be taught In the schools they 
can themselves teach. A good knowlodgo of Welsh is iu every case 
indispensable. Ge0 . D. Haiirison. 


indispensable. Geo. d> ii AttBIg0S , 

Clerk to the County Council, Welshpool. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

VJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

CARDIFF. 

The TWELFTH SESSION will begin on MONDAY, Ocroraca 8tli, 1884. 

For information about tho Entrance Scholarship and Exhibition 
Examination in September send for tho College Prospectus, which gives 
full information iu regard to the Faculties of Arts, Science, and 
Medicines, tho Departments of Engineering and Mining, and the 
Departments for tho Training of Teachers in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, apply to 

Ivor James, Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, August 15th, 1884. _ 


TPDUCATI0N.—Particulars as to the best 

JEi University or Army Tutors And Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
homo or abroad, may be obtained, free of charge, by sending a state¬ 
ment of requirements to It. J. Bkevok, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand. 

gEITISH MUSEUM. 

The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from SATURDAY, 
Skitemhkr 1st, to WEDNESDAY, Skit-ember 6th, inclusive. 

E. Mai ndb Thompson, 

Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
British Museum, 21st August, 1894. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


promptly supplied c 
CATALOGUES 
DULAU A CO., 


on application. 

37, Souo Square. 


TXEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, NJEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS 

JlJ NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, A-n Ac.—KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-cUsa Printer 


UAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post freo on application 

DP LAP A CO., 37, Soho SquAHE , London, W. _ 

FOREIGN BOOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AMD 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

_ _ CATALOOUB8 post free on applicatio n. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLEB, 

45, GREAT BUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

_ Catalogues on ap plication. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

(D< P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

attention of tho READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
•S£2!E? Wo tcras, ordere tor their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
T1DNS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOHS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent ou application. 


South Kensington, 8.W. 

Principal—JOHN O. L. 8PARKES, Esq. 

The ANNUAL SESSION. 1894-95, will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
October 3rd. Art Classes in connection with the Training School are 
open to tho Public on payment of fees. The Classes for Men and 
Women Students meet separately. 

The Studies comprise Ornament and the Figure, with a view to their 
ultimate use in Design and Composition, and include the studv of 
Plants and Flowers, tne Painting of Still Life, and the Drawing and 
Painting of Ornament and of the Figure. 

Candidates for admission who have not passed any Examination of 
the Department in Freehand Drawing must pass the Admission 
Examination in that subject. 

This Examination will be held at the School on October 2nd and 9th, 
at 11.45 a m. and G.45 p.m. on both days, and on sul*sequenfc Tuesdays 
nt frequent intervals during the Sessiou. 

Application for further information may he made in writing to the 
Secretary. Department of Science and Art, S.W.. or, on and after 
October 3rd, personally, to tho Registrar, at the School, Exhibition 
Road, 8.W. 

By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
__ on E d ucation. _ 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

fJiHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The Sixty-fourth Session of the Medical Department and the Twenty- 
first Session of the Department of Science, Technology, and Arts begtu ' 
OCTOBER 8th. 

Tho Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University 
Degrees iu Arte, Science, and Medicine. Tho Physical, Chemical, 
Biological, Engineering, and Leather Industries Lai (oratories, and the 
Weaving Sheds, Dye-house, and Printing Rooms will bo open daily for 
Practical Work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Registrar 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 

3. Classes in Agriculture. 

4. For Medical Students. 

A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. 


i -n Ac.—KING. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-cUss Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Journals, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 16 or 32 page Journals at one operation. 

Facilities ui>on the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism. London. 

CO REBURY PARK, near CIIARLBURY , OX ON, 

One mile from Charlhury Station on the Oxford and JJ orcester 
Section, G. W.R, 

Important Sale of the exceedingly Choice and Valuable Contents of 
the above. Mansion, included in which will be the Fine and I alnable 
Collection of 120 Massive. OIL PAINTINGS , principally by 
the Old Masters, embracing many specimens of the Flemish, 
French , and Italian Schools , including examples from Rubens, 
Jordaens, Fyt, Rembrandt, Murillo, Uassano, Outdo, Mnhnaer, 
Cuyp, Pant hi, Lebrun, Tenors, Vclnsgvr:, Castelh, Jl oncer- 
mans, Merevddt, Hachtrt, D>' H -m, and many others. 

IX/TESSRS. ERANKLIN & JONES are 

1YJL favoured with instructions ft.'" 1 (whose 

T„„. eo i s expiring), to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premiss, ou 
MONDAY. Skitemhkr 3rd. 1891, and Five I: olio wing Days, tho whole 
of his excellent FURNITURE, Ac., us above, commencing nt 11.30 

W Th^AUCTIONEERS bee respectfully to call attention to the 
Valuable Collection of PICTURES in this Sale, amongst which will 
be found a Series of Twelve powerfully Painted Works, representing 

The 'whole wiSTboon vfewon tho Friday and Saturday previous to 
the Sale, between the hours of 10 and 4, on presentation of Catalogue 
(price 3d. each), obtainable at the Offices of the Auctioneers, Ascott, 
near Wallingford, and Frew in Court, Corn Market Street, Oxford. 
N.B.— he Sale of the Oil Paintings will Lake place on Friday, 
September 7 th. 


Digitized by v^ooQie 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST. 


Just ready, prioe One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Contents for SEPTEMBER. 1884. 

I. THE ADVBNTUBB88. ChaM.IX.-XIL 
II. THE OLD CEMETERY at QUIBERON. 

XXX. POET, PARSON, and PAMPHLETEER. 

IV. THE DESMOND’S WAKE. 

V. LOUISA MARCHIONESS of WATERFORD. 

VI. THE DAFFODILS._ 

VII. MADAME CHARLES REYBAUD. 

Vm. THE COLONEL’S STORY. 

IX. AT SET of SUN. 

X. AN AFTERNOON CALL. 

XL HEINRICH HOFFMANN’S HISTORY. 

XU. ALEXANDER LORD PTTSLIGO. 

XIIL CUFFS END FARM. ___ „ 

XIV. “AT PUERI LUDENTB8. REX ERI B, AIUN T- 


The HISTORY of the HONOUR¬ 
ABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY of LONDON. In¬ 
cluding also a brief History of the American Branch of 
the Regiment founded at Boston in 1638. By Colonel 
O. aTIaIKES, F.S.A. 8 role., with Portraits, Coloured 
Illustrations, and Maps, demy 8vo, 81s. 6d. each. 

THE ANCIENT VELLUM BOOK ol 
the COMPANY. . 

Being the Roll of Members from 1611 to 1682. Edited, 
with Notes and Illustrations, by Colonel RAIK BB, F.B.A. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. 

THE ROYAL CHARTER of INCORPORA¬ 
TION GRANTED by HENRY VTH., 

also the Royal Warrant*. 1638-1889, and the Order. In 
Council relating to the Government of the Company. 
Edited by Colonel RAIKE3, F.S.A. Demy 8vo, 7a. 6d. 


New Novels Now Ready. 

BEADY ON MONDAY NEXT. 

THE ADVENTURESS. 

By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 

Author of ” A Girton Girl,” &c. 

In I vel., crown 8 yo, 6a 

NOW READY. 

WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 

By NEIL CHRISTISON. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“An interesting study in psychology.”— Athenaeum. 

NOW BEADY. 

AN INTERLOPER. By Frances 

MARY PEABD, Author of "The Barone..,” &c. In 
3 vols., crown 8vo. . 

“ A sraoeful and charming writer. Mis. Peard’s touch re- 

. ° ... _. ~-.ww.tum nf (ho vnfl fhlf. nnn. 


“Mi* Peard’a latest book la aim, we think, one of her beet. 
The scene is laid at Poiray, and the sketch of provincial 
France is quaint and vivid.” — Daily News. 

NOW BEADY. 

IN a CINQUE PORT: a Story 

of Wlnchelaea. By E. M. HEWITT. In 8 vols., 
crown 8vo. . , , . .. 

“ The author seems to have been under the umuenoe of the 
ancient, sea-foreaken Sussex city which he has chosen for the 
setting of his scenes. He describee lovingly and well, and 
those who know Winchelsea will take pleasureiftom the 
description, apart altogether from the plot and action of the 
story.”— Daily Qhronicle. __ 

NOW BEADY. _ _ 

A TROUBLESOME PAIR. By 

T.TMTiTR KEITH, Author of “ ’Idsbeth,” &c. In 8 vols., 
crown 8vo. , , . 

“ Ths lively record of the difficulties enoountered by a re¬ 
tired Tnflian officer who has undertaken to watch over the 
fortunes of two young step-datera, lovely, high-toed, but. 
alas! also, for the colonel’s peace of mind, too high-spirited 
to submit to the control of a resident chaperon.” 

_ Manchester Guardian. 

A NEW EDITION. In 1 voL, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary 

CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “ Sir Charles Danvers.- 4c. 

“ • Diana Tempest' is a book to bo read. It is more—it is a book to 
be kept and read again, for its characters will not pass into hmb° with 
this years fashions. It will stand in the front ranks of fiction for 
same time to come."— St. James's Gazette. 

NOW READY. _ 

MRS. ROMNEY. By Rosa N. Carey, 

Author of “ Nellie’s Memories," Ac. In 1 vol., small crown 8vo. iJ8. 
“ Miss Carey has the gift of writing naturally and simtily, her pathos 
la true and unforced, and her conversations are sprightly and sharp. 

Standard. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Fobliahen in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen 


ALISON MCLEAN’S successful work. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 8a. 6d. 

QUIET STORIES 

FROM AN 

OLD WOMAN’S GARDEN 

By ALISON McLEAN. 

WITH PHOTOGRAVURE FRONT BY H. R. STEER. 

‘It is seldom that so wholesome and refreshing an enjoy¬ 
ment Is afforded to the contemporary novel reader aa that 
which may be derived from the perusal of 1 Quiet Stories.’ ” 

Daily Telegraph. 

‘This little book is simply a gem. A few ‘old summer 
pictures of the quiet hills, and human life as qniet at their 
feet,’ make it up; but there is a world of art in the crystal 
dearae* and perfect diction with which they are drawn.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

London: Frederick Warnk & Co. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE HISTORY OF THE NOVEL. 

A GUIDE TO 

BRITISH & AMERICAN NOVELS. 

BEING A COMPREHENSIVE MANUAL TO BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN FICTION FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE END OF 1893. 

BY PEROY RUSSELL, 

Author o/ “ The Author’s Manual," <tc. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 800 pp., price 3a. 6d. net; by poet, 3s. lOd. 
Tub Guide contains a Complete Hutoet op itie 
NOVEL, LIVING NOVELISTS.^AND NOVELISTS OF 

BY THE SAKE AUTHOB. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 

WITH PREFATORY REMARKS 

BY MR. QLAD8TONE. 

Seventh and Cheap Edition. M New Preface, 304pp., crown 8 t>o, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. net; hy post, 3,. 1M. With Portrait. 

"... .Mr. Russell's book Isa very complete manual and guide for jour¬ 
nalist and author. It is not a merely practical work—ltl« literary and 

annreciative of literature In its best sense.Wo have little else but 

praise for the volume."— Westminster Renew. 

London : DIGKBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

18, BOOVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. E.C. 


THE 

AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

TT«. the honour to announoe the Publication of 

NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 

BT 

ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Original! in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

“The British Mtuenm collection, reproduced in thin volume, 
says Professor Colvin, ‘ • a fairly complete and representa¬ 
tive rarvey of the several phases of Dorer’a activity as a 
draughtsman and .ketcher during all periods of hie career.” 

The Volume ir Imperial folio, half-morocco. Plaice Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Bdition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


Tho AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

(New Edition), of 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple, 
ment, 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 

Autotypes, poBt free. On* Shilling. 


•AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art. 

New Pamphlet, Fees os Application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 


MR. W M. HEINEMANN 'S LIST. 

Now ready, Part I., prioe 8». 6d. net. 

A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 

REMBRANDT: 

His Life, his Work, and his Time. 

By tf.MTT.T. MICHEL, 

Member of the Institute of France. 

Translated by FLORENCE 6IMMOND8. 

Edited and Prefaced by FREDERICK WEDMORB. 
With 76 Full-page Plates, and 860 Text Illustrations. 
V To he completed in 16 Monthly Parts. 

“THE NOVEL OF THE TIME.” 

THE MANXMAN: 

By HALL CAINE. 

In 1 vol., prioe 6s. 

Mr. Edmund Dorse in the BT. JAMES’S GAZETTE.— 
“The fulness of the texture In this last novel, the brillUney 
of the successive episode*, the gravity and intensity of the 
sentiment, the art with which the ever-deepening central 
tragedy is relieved by what is picture! que and what is comic— 
all this has only to be seriously considered to be highly 
appreciated. ’ The Manxman’ is a contribution to literature, 
and the moet fastidious critic would give m exdumge for It 
a wilderness of that deciduous trash which our publishers call 

flC “ ti’’ in the SPEAKER.— “ But this is amazing. If he 
can only keep this up, he will have written one of the finest 
novels—English or foreign—of his time." ,, . , 

SCOTSMAN.-" It is the moet powerful story that has 
been written in the present generation.” 

STANDARD.—“K singularly powerful end picturesque 
piece of work, extra ordinarily dra m a tic .’’ 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 8s. 6d. each. 

THE BONDMAN. I THE SCAPEGOAT. 
OAPT*N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK. 

By W. E. NORRIS, 

Author of “ The Conn tew Rsdna,” &c. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 

THE POTTER’S THUMB. 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 

Author of ‘ From the Five Rivers.” 

In 3 vols. Second Edition. 

TIMES “ Mr*. Steel has quickly risen to a front iank amongour 
Anglo-Indian novelists.... It is in the Minting of native life 
Steel’s merit distinctively resides, »he opens to lier rradew the 
generally sealed book of the Hindu mind, and she is quick toseize 
upon certain grotesque and not altogether satisfactory rwulte of 
grafting Western civilization and W estorn Tui^ity upon I?**«}* 
thought and manners of the Last... .Mrs. Steel s books are full of in 
structiou and amusement, and no one who understand 

what more of this transition period of India than wluH he am i«ra 
from official optimists should delay to make acquaintance with them. 

A NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 

THE JUSTIFICATION OF 
ANDREW LEBRUN. 

By FRANK BARRETT. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PIONEER SERIES 

OF ORIGINAL ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, in ornamental paper oovere, St. ttd. net; uniformly 
bound in doth, 8s. net. 

THE NEW VOLUME. 

THE WINGS of ICARUS. By 

LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 

Previously published. 

JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. 

By ANNIE E. HOLDS WORTH. 

W. C'olrtnv.v In the Daily TefepralA-’’The character ‘bevplnater 
is admirably drawn throughout, vilh> sympathy i k ’“L *’.‘A® t : .u'ntl v 
reveal no small measure of artistic gift. Miss Holdsworth evidently 
has both power and iiathos, and if tills is, as I understand, her fir t 
novel, it contains abundant promise of future success. 

GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S 
HUSBAND. 

By C. E. RAIMOND. 

Daily Chronicle—“So vivid indeed is our sympathy with Rostov 
the daughter of George Mandevillc, a beautifill 1} -drawn and touching 
figure, that we cannot but wish that the author hat 1 found some znuu» 
of letting her live, though her death is doubtless tin. artistic cuUni 

naUo'u o[tbc tragi-wint.Nly. The cloiiuK scvi'.'s arc BtrunKly^reabMNl 


1 poignantly pathetic. One of the chid met 
y and thoroughly vitalized style, which rises a 


rits of the book is its 
at cue or two points to 


and t 

easy and thoroughly vitalized si 
unusual strength a nd dignity." 

London : 

WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bbdfoud Street, W.C. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1894. 

No. 1164, New Series. 

This Editor cannot undertake to return , or 
to correspond with the wi it >rs of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Witnesses to the Unseen. By Wilfrid Ward. 

(Macmillans.) 

(First Notice .) 

The main part of a surgical operation does 
not consist in the severance, the “solution 
of continuity,’’ but in the subsequent tying- 
up of blood-vessels and nerves. If the series 
of needed ligatures be imperfect, the opera¬ 
tion has been badly done, and the conse¬ 
quent gaps and discharges betray simul¬ 
taneously the place and nature of what 
should have been a healing constructive 
process. This rule, which holds good of 
physical, is also true of intellectual and 
spiritual dichotomies. In an age like our 
own, when the general condition of most 
thinking men is one of intellectual or 
spiritual disruption—when the scalpel is 
applied so vigorously to older creeds and 
traditional dogmas, and new conjunctions 
are attempted to be made, no phenomena 
are more frequently met with than defective 
ligatures. The knife has done its work 
well; and so far as the severance is the 
cause of new reorganisation and health, 
nothing could be more satisfactory, only 
that the after results—the sequelae — are not 
what we hoped to see. So far from healing 
“ by the first intention,’’ the desired reunion 
consists of an imperfect section, while 
often the severed edges will not even 
meet—at least not continuously. These 
defects in intellectual or spiritual surgery 
are mostly manifested in the form of 
controversial treatises, wherein the writer 
recounts what he has gone through either 
by his own hand or by that of others, 
gravely assumes that the operation has been 
successful, but so recounts his experiences as 
to betray to the critical eyee of others their 
unsatisfactory result. 

We have a magnificent specimen of these 
imperfect intellectual sections in this book of 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward. It is the best example 
we have recently seen of the arguments 
that might be employed in the Boman- 
Anglican controversy. Given a supposed 
cure in which Protestantism is alleged, like 
a diseased limb, to be severed from a healthy 
body, leaving an assumed tendency and 
claim to a complete Bomanist cure, it is 
required to institute a critical investigation 
into the operation in order to determine 
whether the closure is really so entire as it 
claims to be, or whether the connected 
edges do not reveal moral gaps and puckers 
proving that their reunion is of a very 
imperfect kind. 

The book consists of a number of essays 
all of which lead up to and imply the most 
interesting of all: viz., the last which is 


entitled, “ The With to Believe.” In form 
this is not so much an essay as a philo¬ 
sophical dialogue conducted by several 
friends, the onus ratiocinandi (I must not 
say probandi) of which is chiefly borne by 
Walton and Darlington, who might be 
respectively characterised as (l) a recent 
convert to Bomaniem, and (2) an able and 
philosophical agnostic with the negative 
constituents of his non-creed unduly 
devel ope d. Obviously the men are types, 
or “ Wardian Ideals,” of the two most 
progressive thought energies of our day— 
rived champions in the great struggle of 
the intellectual and spiritual Armageddon 
which is being quietly fought out not only 
in England, but iu every other part of 
aggressively enlightened Christendom. 
Darlington’s position is described in terms 
which I must claim space to quote : 

“ When an undergraduate at Muriel College, 
Oxford . . . he had constantly heard those 

around him speak of the absurdity of expecting 
certainty on questions connected with another 
world, when all the arguments producible in 
favour of religious belief had by many of the 
very greatest minds been long since weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. . . . Who 
am I, thought he, that I should pretend to 
be positive as to the conclusiveness of argu¬ 
ments which Hume and Gibbon, Huxley and 
Spencer have felt to be inconclusive ? Questions 
as to the immortality of the soul, the Divine 
origin of Christianity, and the like, should, he 
thought, be left alone by a sensible, rational 
man; the controversies in their regard might 
indeed have an historical interest, but no more. 
Dispassionate judges held them to be inoapable 
of solution, and the idea of certainty in their 
regard had only arisen from the passionate 
craving, which exists in some minds, to have 
definite knowledge and grounds for hope as to 
the future, which in days when emotion was 
strong, and reason not very circumspect, led 
many to catch at any theory, however insuf¬ 
ficiently proved, that professed to satisfy their 
desire. Some great intellects of mystical and 
ideal tendencies were led by this same desire to 
create systems of belief which should answer to 
the need of their own hearts, and should at the 
same time serve as a sanction for their moral 
code. To aid them in their endeavour, they 
had invoked these myths and traditions of the 
past which, in a more or less confused way, 
express the anticipations, hopes, and fears of 
nations in the course of their history, and the 
speculations of the popular mind; and out of 
these raw materials of emotion, desire, and 
tradition, supported by a certain measure of 
plausible argument a priori, they constructed 
their several religious theories” (pp. 157-158). 

I have quoted the passage somewhat at 
length—not that its context is wholly ex¬ 
hausted—because I regard it as one of the 
crucial passages of the book. Darlington 
is the chosen agnostic of our time—the 
typical thinker who represents its most 
characteristic “Unfaith” — the polemical 
nine-pin set up in order to attest by its 
speeches and utter overthrow the skill of 
Mr. Ward at theological skittles. But 
with all due deference to the author’s 
metaphysical acumen, he lacks the faculty 
of philosophical discrimination. To take 
an example, which indeed constitutes the 
vpibrov i f/tvSoo of his book, he fails to per¬ 
ceive the profound difference between dog¬ 
matic negation and skeptical suspense— 
between absolute denial, and enquiring or 
perhaps merely tentative doubt. He shares 


the misohievous perversion of rudimentary 
philosophy so common in our time which 
orthodox theologians utilise in one direction, 
and unscrupulous agnostics in another, by 
means of which skepticism is confounded 
with negation, and the position of a negative 
dogmatist is assumed to differ fundamentally 
from that of a theological or scientific in- 
falliblist. But this is by no means the 
only example of a want of philosophical 
discrimination which greatly undermines his 
reasoning. To take one more illustration 
from many similar ones. He telle us, d propos 
of the phrase that “ the idea of religious 
certainty was utterly incompatible with 
exact thought,” that the phrase “magni¬ 
ficently condemns as unworthy of notice 
many arguments which require for their 
reputation considerably greater power of 
exact thought than is possessed by him who 
disdainfully discusses them.” The remark 
is just and well timed, but there is a finer 
discrimination which Mr. Ward has neg¬ 
lected, and that is the meaning of “ exact ” 
when applied to thought. Too often, as 
here by Mr. Ward, “ exact” implies what is 
demonstrable objectively, as e.g. 2 + 2 = 4, 
or “ two parallel lines cannot enclose a 
space.” But, taking it as an attribute of 
thought, its connotation is largely indi¬ 
vidualistic. Thus, it means vivacious, con¬ 
sistent, homogeneous, sincere, absolutely 
truthful subjectively. To take an example : 
“The belief in an infallible church is an 
imperative necessity for a Christian.” Here, 
no doubt, the thought is “ exact ” to the 
intellect of a Cardinal Newman or Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward, but it is not exact in 
the sense of being an unusual proposi¬ 
tion demonstrable objectively. Examples 
of a similar verbal haziness or want of 
perspicuity meet us throughout the book. 
Oftentimes they seem the outcome and un¬ 
conscious indication of a mental haze to 
which thinkers who compel the Pegasus of 
metaphy sics to do the drudgery of Bomanist 
p; > lytism seem especially liable; but 
they are often examples of verbal juggling 
consciously employed ad majorem gloriam 
Dei by unscrupulous advocates in the same 
holy cause. 

The result of Mr. Ward’s ratiocination 
may be described as creating and inducing 
on the emotional side of Christian thought 
which Newman’s Grammar of Ascent tried 
to effect on its intellectual side: in other 
words, it tries to establish by such senti¬ 
mental pleas as “the wish to believe” a 
condition of thought which makes the tran¬ 
sition of a thoughtful pietistic Protestant, 
from his standpoint of intellectual and 
religious independence to that of some 
authoritative faith such as Bomanism, not 
insuperably difficult. Beaders who would 
see how the controversy is brought to a 
final issue may refer, if they will, to some 
of the pages towards the end, when Walton 
(probably Mr. Wilfrid Ward himself) is 
awarded an approximate victory over his 
rationalistic and semi-pietistic foe Mr. 
Darlington. We must not, however, sup¬ 
pose that Walton is a champion easily 
overthrown. Like his father before him, 
only grant Mr. Ward a few premises so 
specious and plausible, so sincere and 
innocent, so pietistic and spiritual, that a 
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thoughtful Christian knows not how to 
dare to refuse them, and one is inveigled 
so unexpectedly and completely that his 
deliverance seems only possible at the cost 
of his consistency. Happily most men 
possess a kind of Categorical Imperative 
which is capable of determining an issue— 
supposing tne [Reason should not be equal 
to the task—in the teeth of all oppos¬ 
ing reasons and probabilities. Especially 
is this the case with the Unseen regarded 
as a condition of existence (1) of a future 
world, (2) of Deity, (3) of some state of 
retribution. 

Under these circumstances it seems a 
pity that Mr. Wilfrid Ward did not recast 
his essays, all of which had with one 
exception been already published, so far as 
to give a clearer answer to the question: 
What are the witnesses to the Unseen? 
Such an answer would necessarily have 
involved in its discussion the further issue: 
What is the value of the evidence in 
itself, in relation to the particular 
witness, and in the testimony preferred by 
him. The whole case might in this 
way assume—of course in an immeasur¬ 
ably improved form—some such external 
aspect and title as that of Sherlock’s Trial 
of the Witnesses. We might well consider 
it as a celebrated cause which has repeatedly 
been brought forward to the scrutiny and 
verdict of thoughtful theologians. We 
might further describe Mr. Ward as a 
jealous advocate for the Unseen, and his 
book as representing in a typical form the 
latest rehearing of the trial. Mr. Ward 
holds a brief which has been transmitted to 
him by the philosophical theologians who 
have on previous occasions been engaged in 
the case, and especially by his celebrated 
father. That he has adduced wholly new 
witnesses on behalf of his client, we should 
hardly be justified in saying. New evidence, 
in a cause which has for so many centuries 
been before the intellect and spiritual dis¬ 
crimination of reasoning humanity, we could 
not expect. Nor can we say that he has 
manipulated the evidence, recently put 
forth by his father and his colleagues of the 
Ideal School, in so novel a manner as to 
have imparted to it corroborated strength. 
The cause—with all its engrossing interest 
for humanity—remains somewhat like com¬ 
paring issues infinitely great with such as 
are infinitesimally small and jejune—such 
long-enduring pleadings as Jamdyce v. 
Jarndyce or Peebles against Plainstanes, or 
any similar puzzlement of the legal intellect. 
The cause is not now more important than 
heretofore. The witnesses are not different, 
their number is not greater. The individual 
value of specific testimonies, the cumulative 
amount of the whole, is not more than it 
was wont to be. Revelation, Duty, Con¬ 
science, the witness of each and all, collec¬ 
tively and separately, of the various spiritual 
forces by which civilised and Christianised 
humanity is environed on every side: all 
these Categorical Imperatives testify as 
they were wont. The admitted progress of 
philosophical speculation and scientific 
inquiry is not more overpowering than it 
used to be. Nor, on the whole, is it less. 
Of the alternatives I incline hesitatingly to 
the theory that, as the world grows older, 


the scope of general knowledge more ex¬ 
tended, and the ingenuousness of scientific 
men becomes greater and more explicit, the 
aggregate incidence or stress of testimony 
on behalf of the Unseen is more clearly 
seen and more candidly acknowledged. We 
have now little or nothing of that wholly 
negative dogma which asserts virtually that, 
because the evidence is invisible, it cannot 
exist. Such an unphilosophical extension 
of the individual man as the measure of all 
things—to quote the early Greek thinkers 
—is forbidden by our most enlightened 
thought. The mystery in which all seen 
things are involved is now recognised philo¬ 
sophically as involving all unseen things as 
well. The scientist, if he be wise, no longer 
initiates his scheme of thought by ruiming 
a tilt against the clause of the Nicene 
Creed which unifies in a common conspectus 
all sensible and conceivable creations—“ all 
things Visible and Invisible.” At last he 
recognises the supreme distinction between 
dogmatic negation and true skepticism— 
namely, the position of doubting inquiry 
and the recognition, pace Mr. Ward, of 
probability as a sufficient basis of scientific 
and philosophical belief in all purely specu¬ 
lative subjects. 

John Owen. 


The Manxman. By Hall Oaine. (Heine- 
mann.) 

The author of The Deemster and The Scape¬ 
goat has for some time occupied a distinct 
position among our leading novelists. From 
the moment when Mr. Hall Caine entered 
the lists of fiction with the Shadow of a Crime, 
it became dear that he was a writer of bold 
conception and artistic power. He has now 
produced a work of rare merit and striking 
originality: a work which is all the more 
remarkable because, in regard to certain 
fundamentals, it marks a new departure in 
its author’s aims. It marks the change 
from the ideal to the real, from that method 
of treatment which assumes for its main 
point of view life’s possibilities to that 
which chiefly concerns itself with life’s 
actualities. In The Deemster we had a 
stirring tale of the “ Little Nation ” in 
historic setting: a story of the “Purple 
Island” of former days as viewed through 
a glorified vista of legend and romance. 
With The Manxman it is different. The 
scene is once again laid in the Isle of Man ; 
but it is the Man of our own time, with its 
crowds of trippers, its promenades, its bands 
and dancing saloons. Not that these things 
trouble us greatly, or that they add much 
to the realism of the narrative. That 
realism is deeper than any mere externals : 
it lies in the motives and actions of the 
persons concerned. Of these the central 
figures are three in number — Philip 
Christian, his bastard cousin Pete Quilliam, 
and Kate Cregeen. Tho plot is perhaps 
the simplest in its character, and yet the 
broadest in its possibilities, that Mr. Hall 
Caine has devised. Philip and Pete, devoted 
friends from boyhood, both love Kate, who 
is the daughter of Caesar Cregeen, a miller, 
innkeeper, and Methodist preacher. Pete 
is a rough, manly, ignorant islander, who, 
repelled by Caesar’s reproaches of his 


poverty, goes off to Kimberley, to “ make 
his fortune,” and so prove himself worthy 
of the girl’s hand. On his departure she 
is left by Pete in the guardianship of 
Philip: 

“ It is a familiar duty in the Isle of Man, and 
he who discharges it is known by a f amiliar 
name. They call him the Dooiney Molla — 
literally, the ‘ man-praiser and his primary 
function is that of an informal, unmercenary, 

introduced by the young man'to persuade the 
parents of the young woman that he is a 
splendid fellow, with substantial possessions or 
magnificent prospects, and entirely fit to marry 
her. But he has a secondary function, less 
frequent, though scarcely less familiar; and it 
is that of lover by proxy, or intended husband 
by deputy, with duties of moral guardianship 
over the girl while the man himself is ‘ off at 
the herrings,’ or away ‘ at the mackerel,’ or 
abroad on wider voyages.” 

Philip belongs to a higher social station 
than Kate or Fete. His character is more 
refined, and his prospects are more am¬ 
bitious than those of lus rough-spun cousin. 
His conscientious attempts to discharge the 
duties of guardianship over Kate to which 
he is pledged only make him the more 
aware of Ins own affection for her; and, as 
for the girl herself, she discovers that the 
fancy she had indulged for Pete speedily 
flickers away before a deep and lasting 
passion for Philip. A report comes from 
Kimberley that Pete is dead. Apparently 
nothing now stands between Philip and 
Kate except the worldly ambitions of the 
former, who by this time is rising rapidly 
in his profession of a Manx advocate. Love 
conquers, and the two become finally 
pledged. The scene of culmination, where 
the lovers take their first fatal draught of 
the “ wine of life,” is a striking piece of 
writing : bold, free, and unconventional, 
but true as life itself. No more pregnant 
utterance in relation to the complicated 
tragedy of sex has ever been delivered than 
the reflection with which this fateful 
chapter closes: 

“When a good woman falls from honour, is it 
merely that she is a victim of momentary in¬ 
toxication, of stress of passion, of the fever of 
instinct ? No. It is mainly that she is a slave 
of the sweetest, tenderest, most spiritual and 
pathetic of all human fallacies—the fallacy that 
by giving herself to the man she loves she 
attaches him to herself for ever. This is the 
real betrayer of nearly all good women that are 
betrayed. It lies at the root of tens of 
thousands of the cases that make up the merci¬ 
less story of man’s sin and woman’s weakness. 
Alas! it is only the woman who clings the 
closer. The impulse of the man is to draw 
apart. He must conquer it, or she is lost. 
Such is the old cruel difference and inequality 
of man and woman as nature made them—the 
old trick, the old tragedy.” 

The report of Pete’s death proves to have 
been false ; and he returns, a rich man, to 
claim Kate for his wife. Philip is still 
climbing the ladder meanwhile, and finds 
that the social gulf between Kate and him¬ 
self grows wider and wider. Then comes 
the crux of the whole story. Shall he 
renounce the world, or shall ho yield to 
ambition and trample conscience underfoot? 
A last passionate but fruitless appeal is 
made by Kate, and very subtle is the in¬ 
sight by which the final weapon she thought 
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to conquer with is made to prove her bane. 
The die is now cast; Kate thinks to redeem 


her forfeited honour by the marriage into the nooks and crannies of humanity, delicate 
which circumstances force her with the un- exposures of life’s “little ironies” and 


suspecting Pete. But that is only another 
false step: the child which is bom is not 
her husband’s; it is her lover’s. Hence the 


of a third, and complications ensue which 
result in the most engrossing developments. 
Philip becomes Deemster; he is on a fair 
way to be made Governor of the island 
his career is a brilliant success. Begarded 
by his countrymen as the first Manxman of 
his time; loved and trusted beyond measure 
by the friend he has wronged most deeply, 
he knows himself for a whited sepulchre: 
he has gained the world and lost his own 
soul. Step by step he is led into deeper self- 
deception and self-abasement. Bitter, in¬ 
deed, has proved the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge for both himself and Kate, who 
shares his sufferings with her own until the 
climax is attained and the work of self¬ 
redemption accomplished. What that climax 
consists in must be left to the reader, with 
the confident assurance that, when he has 
once taken up the book, he will be loth to 
lay it down until he has reached the dose 
of one of the most enthralling novels of our 
time. 

The relations between Philip and Pete 
throughout the tragic evolution of the story 
are depicted with a masterly hand. The 
trials of the latter are borne with the 
noblest devotion and disregard of self. 
Nothing could be more touching than his 
pathetically fatuous attempts, after his 
wife’s flight, to “keep her name sweet” 
before all. And it is further proof of the 
author’s constructive skill that, while feel¬ 
ing most deeply for Pete, our sympathies 
are none the less keenly evoked for Philip, 
whose friendship with the former is sus¬ 
tained to the end. Kate is undoubtedly 
Mr. Hall Oaine’s strongest heroine, the 
most complex, lifelike, and fascinating 
woman he has given us. It would be diffi¬ 
cult to say in what precise degree she may be 
held to have relation with that perennial 
question of sexual ethics which, in its 
modern aspect, is the literary craze of the 
hour. But she certainly serves to show 
that that question is not quite the one-sided 
affair which many of its exponents would 
have us believe. It is a stroke of truthful 
interpretation by which, with all her essen¬ 
tial purity, she is made to bear her full 
share of responsibility for that fatal fall 
which provides the motif of the book. 

It is plain that Mr. Hall Game’s con¬ 
ception of the novelist’s vocation is a serious 
and lofty one. He is no mere purveyor of 
literary confections. The world which he 
discovers to us is no gaudy variety show, with 
puppets dressed up for the passing amuse¬ 
ment of an idle crowd; it is a world of 
hard problems, in solving which poor 
mortals often beat their heads against the 
bars of fate and necessity. But it is also a 
world of rippling sunshine, of song-birds, of 
dancing seas and purple hills. No writer 
has a finer appreciation for the beneficencies 
of Nature, or a keener perception for its 
transient moods of weird gloom. Hence 
his pages are studded with charming 


vignettes of natural scenery. Then, too. 
not only have we searching illumination of 


exposures 

sarcasms; but we have also abundant 
episodes of blithesome humour, of native 
wit and racy repartee, which serve at once 
to vivify character and to enliven the tragic 
force of the narrative. 

With some readers the question may 
conceivably arise, whether the author has 
not somewhat overstrained the claims of 

E oetic justice in the long-drawn punishment 
e metes out to his suffering heroes and 
heroine. Is there not here a lack of artistic 
restraint ? Is it true that one lapse from 
virtue may entail such dread consequences ? 
Do the scorpions of fate lash their victims 
with such absolutely relentless severity? 
For my part, the answer must be in the 
author’s favour. I acknowledge that the 
reader’s feelings are strained to a high 
degree. But a writer who would be true to 
his mission must be true to life, he must 
deal with human nature as he finds it. In 
this aspect of The Manxman there is, doubt¬ 
less, much that will repel those who regard 
the domain of fiction as confined to an 
apotheosis of the commonplace. But the 
novelist who “ lays up his account with 
Nature ” must go deeper than this, and in 
the projection of an ethical treatment of the 
problems of existence his methods must be 
seen to be justified by the results produced. 
Certain conditions being given, certain con¬ 
sequences must follow. In The Manxman 
the consequences seem to me no more than 
the adequate results of their antecedent con 
ditions; and, tried by this test, the suffering 
depicted is simply an expansion of the old 
and universal truth, “ Be sure thy sins will 
find thee out.” 

The characterisation of the book as a 
whole is unusually effective. Aunty Nan 
is a beautiful figure; Nancy and Grannie 
are as fine in their way; Caesar Cregeen, 
the self-seeking Methodist fanatic, is a 
distinct creation, though one is impelled to 
hope that he may hardly be regarded as 
the representative type of a Manx reli¬ 
gionist. The local colouring is excellent. 
Present-day life in the “little island” is 
portrayed with vigour, knowledge, and 
faithfulness. The Manx laws, dialect, folk 
lore, customs, superstitions, and racial pecu 
liarities; the struggles and grievances of 
the fishermen; the social caste and exclusive¬ 
ness of insular officialdom—all are vividly 
mirrored with sympathetic skill. No less 
noticeable is the style of the work—pure, 
strong, and rich; many of the scenes are 
examples of really splendid writing. The 
Manxman is indubitably the finest book that 
Mr. Hall Caine has yet produced. It is 
noble contribution to the enrichment of 
English fiction and the advancement of its 
author’s fame. 

Hiram Tattersall. 


Things 1 have Seen and People 1 have Known. 
By George Augustus Sala. In 2 vols. 
(Cassells.) 

Mr. Sala is in the happy position of one 
whose recollections and experiences can 
hardly fail to arouse keen interest. He has 


had a long and varied career as a journalist, 
and for many years has occupied a place in 
the first rank of a profession to which the 

g reat bulk of the literary power of our time 
as been devoted. Few can doubt that his 
writings in the Daily Telegraph, whether as 
leading articles or descriptive letters, have 
been at least an important factor in the 
success of that paper. It may prevent some 
misapprehension u we state that the present 
volumes are not to be taken for the 
autobiography which he has promised to 
give us, and which, we are pleased to 
learn, is likely to appear before another 
twelvemonth has elapsed. In his own 
words, they are only a collection of essays 
and sketches on the manners of his time, 
and reminiscences of the many different 
sorts of persons he has met. Now and then 
it has been inevitable that he should talk 
about himself; but he has “ done his best 
to present his own individuality only in the 
form of a peg on which objects of real 
interest might be suspended.” His real 
life-history, he adds, is reserved for the 
autobiography already mentioned. 

Perhaps no author of such a work as that 
under notice has ever suffered more from 
an over abundance of material. To show 
this, we have only to quote the following 
glance backwards that he takes in his 
preface: 

“ It is something to be able to tell the present 
generation that I have seen Louis Philippe 
while he was still King of the French; that I 
have seen Soult, Thiers, Guizot, and Lamartine; 
that I have witnessed three revolutions in the 
Frenoh capital; that I followed Garibaldi in 
his campaign in the Tyrol; that I have heard 
Daniel O’Connell deliver a speech at the London 
Tavern ; that I knew Lord Palmerston ; that I 
knew the first Lord Brougham; that I was in 
the Franco -Mexican War and at the storming 
of Puebla; that I spent thirteen months in 
America when she was in the midst cf war; 
that I was personally acquainted with Abraham 
Lincoln, with Seward, with Staunton, with 
Charles Sumner, with Bancroft (the historian), 
with Longfellow and with Bayard Taylor, 
with Grant and with MacClellan, with Horace 
Greely, Raphael Semmes, and Jefferson Davis. 

I have conversed at Algiers with the Emperor 
Napoleon III.; I have been patted on the 
head by the great Duke of Wellington; I lived 
in Cuba when there were negro slaves there, 
and in Russia when there were millions of 
white serfs in the dominions of the Tsar. I can 
remember to have seen the Tsar Nicholas him¬ 
self at Asoot races ; I attended the funeral of 
the assassinated Alexander II. and the corona¬ 
tion of Alexander III.; I was in Constantinople 
when the first Turkish Constitution was pro¬ 
claimed from the steps of the Old Seraglio, and 
can hear now the unanimous shouts of 
Amin ’ from the Moslem troops present. 
From the organ loft of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, I have witnessed the funerals of the 
Duchess of Kent, of the Prince Consort, of the 
King of Hanover, and of the Duke of Clarence. 
From the same coign of vantage I have watched 
the nuptials of the Prince of Wales and the 
Prinoess Alexandra of Denmark, of the Duke of 
Connaught, and of the Duke of Albany. I saw 
the ooronation procession of Her Majesty Queen 
■Victoria, and I was in Westminster Abbey at 
the royal Jubilee service, and in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral at the thanksgiving service for the 
recovery from sickness of the Prince of 
Wales; and I beheld the second funeral of 
Napoleon the Great. I have seen twelve 
murderers hanged, including Rush and the 
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Mannings. I have eaten the turtle of twenty- 
five Lora Mayors; and I was at the farewell 
banquet given to Charles Dickens prior to 
his second visit to America. Dickens and 
Thackeray were the friends of my youth, my 
editors in my maturity. I have been round the 
world, and seen things and people in California 
and the Sandwioh Islands, in Australia and 
New Zealand, in India and Ceylon. I have 
seen Macready, Charles Kean, Tyrone Power, 
the elder Farren, Charles Mathews, Mme. Ves- 
tris, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Nesbitt, Rachel, Dejazet, 
Frederic Lamaitre act. I have heard Pasta, 
Malibran, Grisi, Persiani, Rubini, Tamburini, 
Lablache sing; and have seen Taglioni, Fanny 
Ellsler, Cerrito, and Duvemay dance. I have 
watched for more than half a century the trans¬ 
formation of the British metropolis, and the 
wonderful changes which have come over the 
manners of the English people.” 

It would be strange indeed if a clever writer 
with a record like this could not give us a 
delightful collection of reminiscences. 

Mr. Sala has made a good use of his 
opportunity. His style is marked by much 
of its old graphic force, and the attractive¬ 
ness of his matter has not been discounted to 
any large extent by his familiar “ Echoes of 
the Week.” Not a few readers will turn at 
the outset to his impressions of Thackeray 
and Dickens, with whom, it will have been 
seen, he was intimately acquainted. Of the 
former he writes: 

“ From the bottom of my heart I contend that 
he was not a cynic. I mean that he entertained 
no morose nor contemptuous views and tenets 
touching human nature. The real cynic has 
the qualities of the surly dog: he snarls, he is 
captious, he is surly, currish, ill-conditioned. 
Bishop Berkeley speaks of ‘ cynical content in 
dirt and beggary.’ Thackeray, on the contrary, 
loved light and culture and luxury. I have 
heard him say that he liked to go to his bed¬ 
chamber at night with a wax taper and a silver 
candlestick. That was merely a frank way of 
saying that he preferred the elegancies of life 
to squalor and ugliness. He has been unjustly 
termed a cynic, because he could not help being 
a satirist; but although he was a master of 
irony, and on occasion could use the scalpel with 
effect as terrible as ever it had been used by 
Juvenal, by Dryden, or by Pope, I never heard 
him say one unkindly thing of human weakness 
or frailty or misfortune. Like Fontenelle, he 
might have averred on his death-bed that he 
had never uttered the slightest word against 
the smallest virtue.” 

One essential difference between Thackeray 
and Dickens is thus noted: 

“ The author of Vanity Fair was a master of 
anecdote, persiflage, and repartee; he was a 
varied and fluent linguist; he was a lover and 
practitioner of art; he was saturated with 
seventeenth and eighteenth century literature, 
both French and English; and he could hold 
his own with such masters of conversation as 
Abraham Hayward and Richard Monckton 
Milnes (Lord Houghton), and with such a 
formidable epigrammatist and wit as Douglas 
Jerrold. Dickens, on the other hand, seldom 
talked at length on literature, either of the 
present or the past. He very rarely said any¬ 
thing about art; and for what is usually termed 
‘ high art ’ I think that he had that profound 
contempt which is generally the outcome of lack 
of learning. Indeed, when I first visited Venice, 
and wrote for him an article called “A Poodle 
at the Prow”—my text being a gondola on 
the Grand Canal and the gondolier’s dog—he 
expressed himself as especially pleased with 
my production, on the ground that it contained 
‘ no cant about art.’ What he liked to talk 


about was the latest new piece at the theatres, 
the latest exciting trial or police case, the 
latest social craze or social swindle, and espe¬ 
cially the latest murder and the newest thing 
in ghosts. He delighted in telling short droQ 
stories, and occasionally indulging in comic 
similes and drawing waggish parallels. . . . His 
conversation, I am bound to say, once for all, 
did not rise above the amusing commonplaces 
of a very shrewd, clever man of the world, with 
the heartiest of hatred for shams and humbugs.” 

Dickens, like his friend Delane, was ardently 
attached to the principle of impersonality in 
periodical literature. If the young men 
whom he gathered round him to write for 
Household Words —Blanchard Jerrold, Sala, 
Sydney Blanchard, Moy Thomas, Walter 
Thorabury, John Hollingshead, James Payn, 
and the rest—were accused of being imita¬ 
tors of his style, it was partly because, their 
names not being printed, he interpolated 
characteristic touches of his own in their 
articles. Mr. Sala, as may be supposed, is 
by no means in favour of such secrecy : 

“It had two evil consequences to us, ‘the 
young men.’ In the first place, when an attrac¬ 
tive article appeared in Household Words, which 
might have been the work either of one of my 
colleagues or of myself, people used to say that 
‘ Diokens was at his best that week,’ whereas 
in many cases in that particular number he had 
not written a single line except the weekly 
instalment of the ‘ Child’s History.’ . . . 
I can say, for one, that I materially suffered 
from this systematic suppression of my name, 
for about 1853 or 18541 purchased atM. Dentu’s 
bookstall, in the Palais Royal, Paris, a work in 
French purporting to be the 1 Nouveaux Contes 
de Charles Dickens,’ translated by M. Amedee 
Pichot, and among the ten or twelve stories in 
this collection I recognised translations of my 
own ‘ Key of the Street,’ and, I think, of another 
article of my writing. Now this, judged by 
the present standard of literary ethics, was 
decidedly unfair to the rising authors who 
served their Chief with so much enthusiastic 
loyalty. In the next place, by the strict pre¬ 
servation of the anonymous, Dickens un¬ 
wittingly retarded, not only the literary, but 
also the commercial prospects of his staff. I did 
not repine: . . . . still now, in my old age, I 
cannot be blind to the fact that I began to 
work with Dickens in 1851, and that when I 
temporarily severed my connexion with him, 
about seven years afterwards, I was wholly 
and entirely unknown to the general public.” 

Not that the illustrious novelist wished to 
have any credit except that which rightly 
belonged to him: 

“ I do not think that Dickens, who was one of 
the kindliest, the jus test, and the most generous 
of mankind, had the remotest notion that he 
was putting a bushel over the lights of his staff, 
that he was keeping them in that obscurity 
which inevitably meant indigence, while he 
was attaining, and properly attaining, every 
year greater fame and greater fortune. It was 
a mistake on his part; but it was one that was 
shared by very many of the conductors of 
magazines and periodicals of his time. Only 
very few of those magazines and periodicals 
were of the literary calibre of Household 
Words." 

Considerations of space prevent me from 
giving more than a brief indication of the 
scope of Mr. Sala’s work. Besides the 
recollections of Thackeray and Dickens, he 
speaks, among other things, of Paris fifty 
years ago, the removal of the remains 
of Napoleon I. to the Invalides, the early 
days of the English railway, the American 


Civil War, experiences in a Mexican som¬ 
brero, London life in the past, taverns that 
have vanished, and old pantomimes, operas, 
songs, and pictures. On all these subjects 
he may be heard with equal profit and 
pleasure. 

Frederick Hawkins. 


History of the English Landed Interest: its 

Customs, Laws, and Agriculture. Vol. II. 

Modem Period. By Bussell M. Gamier. 

(Sonnenschein.) 

In the present volume Mr. Gamier continues 
his earner work on the same subject, and 
traces the agrarian history of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

There was certainly much room for a 
book of this nature. Though of course 
many of the topics here dealt with have 
been often treated of by different writers in 
various connexions, yet the field as a whole 
has hardly been occupied before, and our 
author has certainly many qualifications for 
the task he has set before himself. 

As we gather from an incidental allusion, 
he has himself been a land agent, and his 
knowledge of the practical and technical 
details of his subject is amply evidenced in 
the pages before us. At the same time, he 
cannot be said to be entirely free from 
prejudice. He writes throughout in the 
tone of a decided partisan of the landed 
aristocracy of England, and has but little 
liking for those who have sought to curtail 
their powers and privileges. The words 
which he applies to the late Prof. Bogers 
are equally applicable to himself, if for 
"labourer” in the following passage we 
substitute “ landlord ” : —“ The learned 
historian holds a brief for the labourer, and 
cross-examines with all the severity of a 
special pleader any witness hostile to his 
cause.” 

There is a kind of melancholy ring in the 
chapter in which Mr. Gamier describes 
“ The descent of the landlords from political 
supremacy.” “Where,” he mournfully asks, 
" shall we look for a substitute of that 
aristocracy of the soil, which it is part and 
parcel of the Englishman’s idiosyncrasy to 
venerate ? ” 

In spite of this " idiosyncrasy,” however, 
it appears that things are in a bad way 
with the landed propnetors: 

“ No one can foretell how long the hereditary 
right of the peer to legislate, which owes its 
origin to the ancient claim of the tenant in 
capite to a seat in the curia regie, will be suffered 
to continue. The political supremacy of the 
landlord was wrested from him by the Reform 
Bills. Most of his powers over the peasant 
went early in this century. . . . Now his 
judicial powers are menaced with extinction.... 
Are we soon then to witness his final extinction; 
an inevitable occurrence, if ODly our legislators 
proceed much further with their present 
policy P ” 

There is here, it may be noted, the old 
confusion between the curia regie and the 
magnum concilium, which a more careful 
reading of Bishop Stubbs would have 
enabled the author to avoid. The euria was 
a judicial body, and never comprised more 
than a small number of royal officials. It 
was the concilium, the representative of the 
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ancient Witenagemot, which every tenant 
in chief had a theoretical right to attend. 

The following assertion, too, seems to imply 
a very questionable theory as to the origin 
of property in land. “ Surely the rights of 
properly are an institution which antedates 
that of society, and for the defence of 
which society was created.” This appears 
to indicate an imperfect acquaintance with 
the researches of Sir Henry Maine and 
others of the same school, which have made 
it evident that individual ownership was a 
comparatively late development out of the 
earlier system of tribal holding. Though 
he avows himself a free-trader, Mr. Gamier 
has a kind of hankering after protection, 
and looks back with a certain regret upon 
the Com Laws. 

“ It is even yet too soon to pronounce a decided 
opinion whether the requirements of the com¬ 
munity as a whole demand this entire and 
permanent sacrifice of the English landlord in 
favour of the foreign agriculturist. We cannot 
tell what might not have occurred had even 
slight duties on imported grain been in force 
when, for example, the Trafalgar Square 
meetings of the unemployed were taking place, 
or now that the excess of the labour supply 
over the demand is prompting men to advocate 
the diminution by the state of their working 
hours.” 

Certainly we cannot tell exactly what might 
have happened in these cases; but one 
thing we may be sure of, that dearness of 
provisions could only aggravate and not 
mitigate the social evils of our time. Per¬ 
haps it is doing the author an injustice to 
suppose that he seriously intends to dispute 
this; but if so, the first sentence of the 
above quotation is hardly consistent with 
the last. 

Apart, however, from matters of con¬ 
troversy, there is much that is valuable and 
interesting in this volume. In a chapter 
entitled “Amateur Farming” we have 
graphic sketches of several distinguished 
theoretical and practical agriculturists of 
the last century. Especially may be 
mentioned an excellent estimate of the 
merits and defects of the character and 
writings of Arthur Young. There is also 
an interesting account of the agricultural 
side of George III., or “ Farmer George,” 
for whom the writer has dearly a sneaking 
kindness. 

“ Let, then, all who are interested in agriculture 
forget the poor old king’s stubborn prosecution 
of the American War, and other political 
blunders, for the sake of those benefits he 
undoubtedly conferred by the force of his 
example upon farmers. We, for our part, 
would fain obliterate from our thoughts the 
sad significance of the padded room at Eew, 
and remember only the red face beaming with 
suppressed merriment over the Windsor uniform 
as, like Alfred of old, its owner turned the 
piece of roasting meat in the cottage kitchen. 
We prefer to dwell on his attempts to get rid 
of triticum repens from the farcn, rather than 
on his efforts to weed the high seas of the 
French.” 

In a chapter on “ Minerals and Mines ” 
the author has brought to light some 
interesting facts in the department of 
mining antiquities. It appears that the 
claim to exact tithe on minerals had its 
origin in a curious popular superstition. 


“The people ignorantly imagined that the ore 
was a Bring organism; and the clergy probably 
shared this superstition, for we decline to 
accuse them of dishonestly trading on it. At 
any rate, they extracted therefrom no Httle 
profit to their own pockets. Tithe was only 
legal on such products of the earth as renewed 
themselves annually, and this definition was 
considered by the clergy to include the lead 
ore in the vein—a delusion which remained 
universal up to a very late date.” 

R. Seymour Long. 


new novels. 

A Hunted Life. By J. Fogerty. In 3 vols. 
(Hutchinson.) 

A Bankrupt Heart. By Florence Marryat. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

The Boss of Taroomba. By Ernest William 
Homung. (Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 

Doctor Quodlibet. By the Author of “ John 
Orlebar.” (The Leadenhall Press.) 
Shallows. By Myra Swan. In 2 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Daughter of To-day. By Mrs. Edward 
Ootes (Sara Jeannette Duncan). In 2 
vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Vignettes. By G. E. Hodgson. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

The Shadows of Life. By Charles Meyer. 
(Frederick Wame.) 

Irish vendettas have formed the ground¬ 
work of many novels; and the latest worker 
in this field is Mr. J. Fogerty, whose 
exciting story, A Hunted Life , is just clever 
enough to make us wish it were cleverer. 
It is a pity that the author, when planning 
his work, did not make up his mind what 
he was going to do with his characters. 
For example, throughout his first volume 
by far the most piquant personage is Juanita 
Morony, a beautiful Spanish-Hibernian 
maiden. We think there are interesting 
passages in store between her and James 
Forbes, and we have just got deeply 
interested in her, when she suddenly drops 
out of the narrative, never to be seen or 
heard of again. It is this failure in con¬ 
struction which is inimical to Mr. Fogerty’s 
success. We can scarcely believe that the 
writer of A Hunted Life is the same person 
who wrote that remarkable novel, Lauterdale, 
nearly twenty years ago. Yet he has 
plenty of talent, and humour and pathos at 
his command. The first volume of the 
story before us is full of smart sayings, and 
Irish life and character are delineated with 
real insight. The second and third volumes, 
with the terrible war waged by the brothers 
Ryan against their landlord, Mr. Power, 
and his son—which ends fatally in the latter 
case—contain several scenes of a powerful 
and tragic nature; but the general impres¬ 
sion left by the novel as a whole is un¬ 
satisfactory. We get rather a series of 
pictures skilfully drawn than a homogeneous 
work; and for this reason we must still 
wait for Mr. Fogerty to redeem the promise 
of his earlier days. 

It is impossible to congratulate Miss 
Marryat on the production of A Bankrupt 
Heart. Most of the characters are sordid, 
sensual, and despicable. The book opens 


with a sketch of the handsofne Miss 
Llewellyn, a Welsh farmer’s daughter, 
ostensibly the housekeeper but really 
the mistress of the Earl of Ilfracombe. 
Into her gilded cage of vice at Grosvenor 
Square falls the bombshell of an announce¬ 
ment that Lord Ilfracombe, who is at 
Malta, has oast her off in order to marry 
the daughter of Sir Richard Abinger. To 
do her justice, Nell Llewellyn seems to have 
loved the fickle peer deeply, and she now 
renounces all his offers of a settlement, and 
then proceeds to throw herself into the 
Thames. She is long supposed to be dead, 
but she was taken out of the river alive, 
and went back to her old home in Wales. 
Mi'hh Abinger, who became Lady Ilfra¬ 
combe, had been a fast young person, but 
she had just managed to save her virtue. 
However, she had had some discreditable 
passages with a certain “Jack” Portland, 
and to her horror she discovers that he is her 
husband’s most intimate friend, and that he 
is doing his best to ruin him by cheating at 
cards. Lady Ilfracombe almost compro¬ 
mises herself to fret back from Portland 
certain letters which she had written during 
their flirtations. Now comes in the 
Quixotic conduct of Miss Llewellyn. She 
loves Lord Ilfracombe with every fibre of her 
being, and finding that he loves his wife, 
she assists in bringing about a happy under¬ 
standing between them. Not content with 
this, when she learns the nature of Port¬ 
land’s hold over Lady Ilfracombe, she 
promises to marry him—though she abso¬ 
lutely loathes him—on his delivering up to 
her the packet of letters. Having obtained 
it she gives it to Lady Ilfracombe amid 
much shedding of tears, and then she goes 
and takes poison to avoid marrying Port¬ 
land. Sir Archibald and Lady Bowman 
are social harpies worthy of Portland. 
There is unfortunately not the faintest 
scintillation of talent in the narrative to 
redeem its unsavouriness. 

Mr. Homung gives us a clever and excit¬ 
ing Australian bush story in The Boss of 
Taroomba. The “ boss ” is not, as might 
be supposed, a rough, coarse settler, 
but a magnificent young woman named 
Naomi Pryse. Her physical beauty and 
noble disposition quite captivated young 
Engelhardt, a musical composer, who was 
driven for a time to pick up his living by 
tuning bush pianos; and Engelhardt him¬ 
self was so different from all those by 
whom Naomi was surrounded that she re¬ 
turned his affection. But there were men 
on the station who were little better than 
demons, and the vilest of these was deter¬ 
mined to wreak the foulest vengeance on, 
Miss Pryse because she had rejected his 
overtures. Reinforced by two despicable 
villains, he made a night attack on the 
station, and it would have gone hard with 
Naomi and Engelhardt if they had not 
anticipated the assault and established a 
barricade. There are many strong scenes 
in Mr. Homung’s story. 

The author of “John Orlebar” never 
wrote a better story than Doctor Quodlibet, 
which is a fine, healthy study of human 
nature under its nobler aspects. One 
scarcely knows whether to admire more the 
goodness of Bishop Quodlibet, with his daily 
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acts of philanthropy; or Dr. Siegerson, who, 
to shelter the name of the woman he loved, 
suffered the prison stigma for a crime he 
had never committed. The nobility of his 
nature is only equalled by that of Jenny 
West, the heroine of this little sketch. We 
feel pity for Jenny’s uncle, the Rev. John 
Meredith, one of those over-scrupulous, 
unworldly spirits who are left behind in the 
world’s race. The author calls his narrative 
“ a study in ethics ”; but we like the 
extremely human way in which Doctor 
Quodlibet solved all difficult ethical pro¬ 
blems by practical deeds of Christian kind¬ 
ness. 

The writer of Shallows is evidently inex¬ 
perienced in literature, but she possessed the 
root of the matter. Closer attention to con¬ 
struction, and a larger breadth of canvas, 
will make a novelist of her. Her present 
—shall we say her first ?—venture in fiction 
is noticeable for its character studies; and 
chief of these is the little child Algy. It is 
difficult to draw children without making 
them either goody-goody with their wings 
spread for an angel-flight, or unconscionable 
prigs. Miss Swan has avoided these 
extremes, and sketched a child who is really 
natural. His little sayings are most 
amusing. When he visits Tattersall’s with 
his father, and sees that “dogs are not 
admitted,” he is so struck with the frequency 
of this announcement at public places, that 
he naively remarks, “ There don’t seem to 
be many amusements for dogs in London, 
daddy.” But Algy Drummond is also a 
manly little fellow, and the part he plays 
in the reconciliation of his father and mother 
after their long estrangement is very 
touching. We cannot quite understand a 
young and happy wife behaving as Mrs. 
Drummond did, and going off to Homburg 
with a grass widow and a couple of officers; 
but as there is a happy issue to all jealousy 
and misunderstanding between husband 
and wife, the escapade has no disastrous 
consequences. The novel reveals consider¬ 
able promise, but the author wants more 
grip and less effusiveness. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan is an able and a 
thoughtful writer, but we do not think she 
has done herself justice in A Daughter of 
To-day. She has caught certain artificial 
developments of modern society, especially 
as affectisg the “ emancipated ” young 
woman, and she has cleverly reproduced 
them. We are only speaking of the literary 
merits of the book, which are not so high 
as those of Miss Duncan’s previous works ; 
but as regards the chief character depicted, 
the failure is only attributable to the heroine 
herself, one Elfrida Bell, from the land of 
the Almighty dollar. It is rather hard to 
discover what the author is driving at; but 
at any rate Elfrida is a girl of decided 
talent, though it is by no means original as 
regards art, her first love. She drifts into 
journalism, first in Paris and then in 
London, but, although she succeeds by great 
smartness, she is distanced by people 
inferior in literary ability, such as ner 
friend Janet Cardiff. Elfrida’s ideas on 
art, love, marriage, &c., are crude; and at 
length—unable to reconcile her theories 
with life’s experience—she commits suicide. 


There is a nice touch in some of Mr. I 
Hodgson’s Vignettes, but beyond that we 
cannot go. There is the smallest quantity 
of matter that we have ever found in a 
volume of its size and price; but that of 
course would not matter, if the quality was 
all right. Here, however, lies our difficulty: 
Mr. Hodgson occasionally gives utterance 
to pretty sentiments and poetic thoughts, 
but some of his sketches are as without end 
as they might well have been without 
beginning. We must wait, as Carlyle said, 
to see what he is like when he writes a real 
book. 

There is a ^fearsome illustration, por¬ 
tending trouble of some kind, on the back 
of Mr. Charles Meyer’s shilling “ shocker,” 
The Shadows of Life. The author states 
that he has drawn his characters from life, 
and some of his sketches are undoubtedly 
exciting. But we hope that detective 
stories are coming to the end of their reign; 
it is quite time that the higher class of 
literature had its turn. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Lallan Songs and German Lyrics. By Ralph 
Macleod P allart on (Blackwoods). There is 
much to welcome in Mr. Fullerton's book. It 
appears from a preface that some of the 
translations from Heine and Goethe, which 
now follow the Lallan Bangs, appeared so long 
ago as 1868 at Cambridge in one of those 
undergraduate magazines which come and go 
with such rapidity. We may say at once that 
we are glad to have these scholarly renderings 
of foreign masterpieces put within our reach, 
for indeed they are worth perusing, and worth 
remembering. Surely all those who know the 
original of the translation quoted below, will 
be prepared to acknowledge that the English 
version is skilled work, a piece of very wise 
simplicity. 

“ Once in a dream I wept; 

In the grave I saw thcc lie ; 

I woke ere yet the tear 
Upon my cheek was dry. 

“ Again in a dream I wept; 

I dreamed thou deserted’st me ; 

I woke, and a long long time 
I wept on bitterly. 

“ Once more in a dream I wept; 

I dreamed thou wast true to me still; 

I woke, and have wept ever since, 

And never can weep my fill.” 

Among these translations there are other 
specimens of Mr. Fullarton’s exceptional 
ability in representing German lyrists in 
English, which deserve more recognition than 
we are able to give in the brief space at our 
disposal. We are tempted to leave the ex¬ 
cellence of the second part of this volume by 
the undoubted beauty of some of the songs in 
Scots, which represent the author as a creator 
of melodies. In these poems there is sun and 
i shadow, country dances, and tears. That par- 
| ticular pathos which belongs to the North is 
beautifully present, and we can say with con¬ 
fidence that it is many a long day since we 
were so much refreshed and established by a 
bundle of songs from across the border. There 
are three Highland reds which delight by 
their speed. Here is a stanza from the third : 

“ Bnt there is ane amang them a’ 

Wi’ cheek o’ wild rose, breist o’ snaw, 

Her wavy locks around her fa’, 

She needs nae mair adornin'. 

Blaw me, blaw fu’ cannilie, 

Saftly, pipers, sweetly, pipers ; 

Annie mine, 0 dance wi’ me 
Ae blissfu’ nicht to mornin’.” 


A Little Child’s Wreath. By Elizabeth 
Rachel Chapman. (Elkin Mathews & John 
Lane.) There is the grief that prevents utter¬ 
ance and the grief that finds a consolation in 
utterance. It is easy to understand 
that, in the task of composing a poetical 
tribute to a child unhappily lost, there 
resides for many a mother a tonic of the best; 
but whother it is very wise or very kind to 
publish 550 copies of this expressed sorrow is a 
matter over which critics, amateur and pro¬ 
fessional, are not likely to agree. To us it 
seems that a grief so sacred should hardly be 
retailed for three shillings and sixpenoe. It 
might be logically objected to this argument 
that there are some joys too sacred for publio 
celebration in verse. Well, we should not like 
a gentleman to write for the perusal of all and 
sundry forty sonnets upon winning his sweet¬ 
heart, and we cannot help feeling that Mrs. 
Chapman has exceeded the bounds by issuing 
this number of poems in memory of her great 
grief. Of the sonnets themselves there is not a 
great deal to be said. If there are few flaws, 
there are few glories. Mrs. Chapman’s gift of 
graphic expression may very easily be mis¬ 
taken for something finer ; but it is a genuine 
gift, which must not be allowed to pass un¬ 
regarded by. A power of concentration, too, 
is very observable. Mrs. Chapman closes each 
sonnet with the rhymed couplet; and this 
couplet is, in many instances, weighty with 
beautiful sense beautifully set forth. Scat¬ 
tered throughout the book there are lovely 
lines, but we must be allowed to say that we 
believe the authoress would have produoed a 
better book if she had sung her pain in many 
metres. 

Persephone and Other Poems. By K. MoCosh 
Clark (SampBon Low). It is very pleasant to 
be able to praise, and we should like to write a 
few kind lines about Mrs. Clark’s volume of 
verse; but, truth to tell, this would be a difficult 
task, unless faulty work were allowed to escape 
censure. We can detect in these two hundred 
pages no reason for their existence. A certain 
facility for stringing rhymes is apparent, love 
of flowers and Nature in all her guises is un¬ 
doubtedly present; but the power to write 
down poetry — actual, elated, arresting 
poetry — is as absent from Persephone and 
Other Poems as tropical heat is from 
the North Pole. Under these circumstances 
it is not surprising to find Mrs. Clark 
using unbecoming means for ambitious sub¬ 
jects. Is it not something moro than a pity to 
sing the return of Ulysses in stanzas so ordinary 
as these P 

“ What beggar at the gate doth stand, 
Unkempt, in sorry garments clad, 

And, leaning on his staff, with sad, 

Grey eye surveys the glutton band P 

“ Lo ! from within fall on his ear 

Loud song and strains of lute and lyre; 
Scarce bridles he his rising ire 
At the rude scoff and ribald jeer. 

“ He scans the revellers round, as one 

Who knows, and yet knows not, the throng 
Of faoes, and who, absent long 
Returns to find some ohanged, some gone.” 

Not wishing to be unduly severe, we have 
searched this book carefully in the hope of 
finding some poems to commend. It is the 
fault of the authoress that we are disappointed. 

A Lover's Diary ; Songs in Sequence. By 
Gilbert Parker. (Methuen.) It is all ve*y 
well for Mr. Gilbert Parker to call his diary 
1 “ Songs in Sequence.” In reality this is a 
sequence of sonnets in the form affected by 
Shakespere; and, to our thinking, 147 
sonnets make too severe a call upon the chance 
reader. Only a very great poet can render a 
sequence of suoh a length tolerable. We can 
I respect the talent, the enthusiasm, the energy 
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whioh are inseparable 'from the production of 
A Lover’s Diary ; but we cannot pretend to be 
much moved by Mr. Gilbert Parker’s 
lyre. Let him give himself to us in 
prose. We know him for one of that 
small band of men who possess the right magic 
for telling a story as it should be told. In 
verse he loses vitality, though many of his 
sonnets are resonant and graphic. Sometimes, 
in oommon with most of those who handicap 
themselves by writing sequences of sonnets, Mr. 
Parker neither knows what to aim at nor what 
to miss. For instance, such a couplet as the 
following were better absent: 

“ Uy lady, bright benignant star, shine on! 

I lift to thee my low Trisagion.” 

This is no way to rhyme, and one of the three 
epithets is unfortunate. In the fragment we 
are about to quote there is a fine image, but 
why did the author allow the tall and bal to 
come so dose together P 

“ When you and I have played the little hour, 
Have seen the tall subaltern Life to Death 
Yield up his sword. . . .” 

There is a good thought spoiled by an ugly 
similarity of sound. 

Anthero de Quental: Sixty-four Sonnets 
Englished by Edgar Prestage. (David Nutt.) 
In translating these sonnets from the Portu- 

S iese, Mr. Prestage set himself a hard task. 

e makes no claim to a perfection of rendering: 
he only wishes to arouse an interest in the 
extraordinary personality of Anthero de 
Quental. This he will certainly accomplish; but 
we cannot help regretting that he has printed 
many of his uncouth lines, for some readers will 
surely form an incorrect opinion of the original. 
He should have taken a poet formate. Though 
much may be gathered from these poems as to 
the individuality of their author, we have not 
found them the most interesting part of this 
beautiful little book. The autobiography 
which is included is a most important section, 
and may be cordially recommended to. the 
attention of all those who are not stupidly 
insular. Norman Gale. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Me. John Murray will publish during the 
autumn Lady Blennerhassett’s Life of Talley¬ 
rand, translated from the German by Mr. 
Frederick Clarke. 

Messes. Longmans have in the press a book 
by the late Canon Liddon, entitled Clerical 
Life and Work, 

Foe the series of “ Great Educators,” pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Heinemann, Mr. J. G. Fitch is 
writing a volume on Dr. Arnold and Matthew 
Arnold, with special reference to their influence 
on education. 

Encouraged by the reception given to 
M. K. Waliszewski’s The Romance Of an Empress 
{Catherine II. of Bussia)—which has passed 
into a second edition—Mr. Heinemann has 
made arrangements for the translation of 
another of the same author’s works, Autour 
<Tun Trone, or “ Boyal Surroundings.” 

Me. T. Fisher Unwin will publish in the 
autramn all the collected stories of John 
Oliver Hobbes m a single volume, with illus¬ 
trations by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. 

Under the title of The Scottish Songster, 
Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier announce 
a sketch of the life of Caroline, Baroness 
Naime, author of “The Land o’ the Leal.” 
It is written by her great grand-niece (Mrs. 
A. B. Simpson), and will contain a number of 
portraits, a facsimile of handwriting, and a 
reproduction of a drawing by Lady Naime of 
“ The Auld House ” at Gsu. 


The “ Fur and Feather ” series will be com 
pleted by the addition of three more volumes 
The Pheasant, written by Mr. A. J. Stuart' 
Wortley, the Bev. H. A. Macpherson, and Mr. 
A. J. Innes Shand; The Hare and the Rabbit, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles and others; and 
Wildfowl, by the Hon. Scott-Montagu and 
others. 

It is stated that Mr. J. B. Bury, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, has undertaken to prepare a 
new edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall cf the 
Roman Empire, with introductions, notes, and 
appendices, showing the results of recent 
knowledge. 

The next volume in the series of “Heroes 
of the Nations,” published by Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, will be Mr. Strachan 
Davidson’s Cicero, and the Fall of the Boman 
Bepublic. 

Me. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, will 
publish next month a story by Mr. J. Gordon 
Phillips, entitled A Highland Freebooter, deal' 
ing with the romantic career of James 
Macpherson—he who “ played a spring, an’ 
danced it round, below the gallows tree ”—and 
giving a picture of life and manners in the north 
of Scotland in the eighteenth century. 

Me. Elliot Stock announces for early 
publication a work entitled The Power of the 
Will, by H. B. Shuman. 

A volume entitled Parables and Sketches, by 
Mr. Alfred E. Knight, will be issued shortly 
by Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, with 
four illustrations by the author. ' 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier 
will, also publish shortly a story by Evelyn 
Everett-Green, entitled Miss Uraca, with four 
illustrations by Ella Burgess. 

Messrs. Percy Lund & Co., have in the 
press a brochure entitled Snap Shot Photo¬ 
graphy, or the Pleasures of Hand Camera Work, 
by Mr. Martin J. Harding, illustrated with re¬ 
productions from his own photographs. 

The Sunday School Union announce the 
following for early publication :—The Perfect 
Home, by the Bev. J)r. J. B. Miller; The Teacher 
and the Class, containing contributions from 
Archdeacon Farrar, the Bev. Dr. Stalker, the 
Bev. Dr. B.. F. Horton, and the Bev. W. 
Douglas Mackenzie ; Under the War-Clouds : a 
Tale of 1870, by E. F. Pollard, a lady who 
was attached to the nursing staff during the 
Franco-Prussian War; and, in the “Splendid 
Lives” series, John Harden, Missionary Bishop: 
a Life on the Shores of Hudson’s Bay, by the 
Bev. A. B. Buckland, with illustrations. 

The New Review for September will contain 
a story by Sarah Grand, entitled “ The Un- 
definable ” ; and reminiscences of Bossetti, by 
Miss Hall Caine, who knew the poet-painter 
when she was a ohtld. 


A serial story by Mr. G. Manville Fenn, 
entitled “The Queen’s Scarlet; or, by your 
Bight ” will be commenced in the number of 
Chums published next week. A tinted plate 
of “Wellington’s First Encounter with the 
French,” from the picture by Mr. George Joy, 
will also be given with this number. 

The Bev. W. J. Stavert, rector of Burosall, 
in Yorkshire, has printed (in a very limited 
issue) the register of St. Mary’s Chapel at 
Conistone in his own parish, which goes back to 
1567; and also the first part of the parish 
register of Skipton-in-Craven, from 1592 to 
1680. The latter, we may mention, contains 
entries concerning the Longfellows and the 
Wadsworths, from whom the American poet 
was descended. 

We learn from the New York Critic that Mr. 
Francis P. Harper has acquired the manuscript 
of Lamb’s “ Confessions of a Drunkard.” It 


fills eighteen pages and a half, and is bound at 
the end of a copy of the author’s works in two 
volumes (London, 1818), a presentation set to 
Lamb’s friend Barron Field. Each volume 
contains Field’s book-plate; and the text has 
been enriched with many explanations and 
additions, presumably by that gentleman’s 
hand. 

Mr. Joseph Jacobs has reprinted from the 
Jewish Chronicle a paper which he read last 
May before the Jewish Historical Society of 
England, upon “Little St. Hugh of Linooln 
As those who have read the author’s Jews of 
Angevin England will anticipate, he does not 
content himself with telling again the old 
story; but he examines it oriticafly, from the 
point of view of chronicle, ballad, and tradi¬ 
tion, and is able to contribute a few fresh 
suggestions. The contemporary documents of 
the trial of the Jews for child-murder are not 
to be found at the Becord Office; but Mr. 
Jacobs has been able to discover some which 
refer to subsequent proceedings. With the 
aid of Jewish names thus supplied, and other 
scattered evidence, he has attempted to piece 
together an ingenious narrative of the facts, as 
they may have actually occurred. It is a very 
pretty piece of historical reconstruction. 

The August number of the British Chess 
Magazine (Began Paul & Co.) contains an 
interesting document for the early history of 
chess. It is a MS. in Italian, describing and 
commenting upon a number of games; and 
both internal and external evidence Seem to 
concur in assigning it to Polerio, a famous 
player of the end of the sixteenth century, who 
left other similar MSS., which have been 
described by Dr. Van der Linde. 

The name of Mr. Silva White was erroneously 
given In the last number of the Academy as 
executor of the late Sir Samuel Baker. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

FREEDOM. 

When I would think of what is free, 

O timeless one, I think of thee! 

Thou hast forgotten how we went together 
Across the heather 
Where I am left behind; 

And I rejoice thy motions are 
Swift, indifferent and far: 

The biithspringa of the wind 
Are for thy roving; and for me 
The joy of bringing all these things to mind 
We thought together. 

Treading the little pathways of the heather. 


Oa the Moore,'Yorkshire. 


Michael Field. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The most imp>ortant article in the current 
number of the English Historical Review (Long¬ 
mans) is “The History of a Cambridgeshire 
Manor,” by Prof. Maitland. The manor in 
question is that of Wilburton, which formed 
part of the ancient estates of the see of Ely, 
but was surrendered by the bishop to Queen 
Elizabeth, and now belongs to Mr. Albert Pell. 
The series of its court and account rolls extend 
almost continuously from Edward I. to Henry 
VIII. Prof. Maitland—who is careful not to 
generalise from a single example—first explains 
the administrative and economical system of 
the manor in the thirteenth century, showing 
how the main features continued practically 
unmodified for some four hundred years. The 
only material change is that the agricultural 
service due from the customary tenants was 
gradually commuted for a money rent, and 
this money rent, when once fixed, became 
permanent. Prof. Maitland also gives evidenoe 
to prove how the oustomary tenants slowly 
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acquired the status of freemen. The phrase 
of holding “by the rod and at the will of the 
lord according to the custom of the manor’’ 
goes back to the time of Bichard II. The 
other articles are—the story of the conspiracy 
of Dr. Lopez, in the later years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, by the Bey. Arthur Dimock ; a continua¬ 
tion of Mr. M. Oppenheim’s elaborate report 
on the administration of the navy under 
Charles I., in which he incidentally remarks 
that the present admiral’s flag (St. Qeorge’s 
cross on a white ground) dates from 1649; and 
a sketch of the career of Marshal Catinat, by 
Lieut.-Col. E. M. Lloyd. Among the original 
documents we may mention some papers of 
Holgate, Archbishop of York, in the time of 
Edward VI., edited worn copies in the Bodleian 
by tire Rev. Nicholas Pocock. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GKNERAL LITERATURE. 
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30fr. 

THEOLOGY, BTC. 

Corpus aeriptoram eoeleaiastioornm latinorum. Yol. XXXI* 
8. Buoherii Lngdnnenaii opera omnia. Fata L Bee. C- 
Wotke. Leipzig: Freytag. 5 M. 60 Ff. 

Centra, H. Aeta martyria Anaataaii Feraae, giaeoe primum 
edidit H. U. Bonn: Cohen. 3 M. 

HISTORY, LAW, BTC. 

Blodio, H. Die Selbatyerwaltung ala Rechtabegriff. Wien: 
BranmOUer. 8 M. 

KiHDza y. Kkoblooh, J. Oberbadiaches Geaohlaehterbnoh. 

1. Bd. Heidelberg: Winter. 8 M. 

Kohleb, J. Qeaammefte Beitrage zum Clyfl-prooeaa. Berlin: 
Heymann. 13 M. 

Quzllzx zur Geaehichte der Btadt Hof. Hrag. y. Ch. lieyer. 
Hof: Lion. 11 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Feitsob, A. Der Blbdnohs. Bine blologiach-anatom. Btudie. 
Frag: Riynao. SH. 

Lbucbacb, K. A. Unteranehungen Ub. die yenehiedenen 
Horalayateme. Fulda. 1H. 80 Ff. 

Oste* Sacks*, C. B. The ozen-bom Beea of the Aneienta 
(Bugonla). Heidelberg: Homing. 3 H. 

Pzaziq, O. Fflanzen-Teratologie, ayatematlaoh geordnet. 

з. Bd. Berlin: Friedlander. 30 M. 

PHILOLOGY, BTC. 

Boas, F. Der BaUmo-Dialekt d. Cmnberland-Gandss. I. 
Wien: Holder. SH. 

Kittzl, F. A Kannada-English Dictionary. Baael: 

Hinions-Baohhandlong. 82 M. 

Kurtz, F. Realien in Verdis Aeneia. 1. Thl. Kriegaweaen 

и. Friyatleben. Leipzig : Fock. 1 H. 

Zumeti kob, A. H. De Alezandri Olympiadiaque epiatularum 
fentibua et rdiquiia. Berlin: Mayer & Holler. 3 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WILLIAM BROWNE, OF TAVISTOCK. 

Aug. 16,1864. 

While engaged on the pleasant task of edit¬ 
ing the poems of William Browne, of Tavistock, 
for Messrs. Lawrenoe & Bullen’s “ Muses’ 
Library,” I was fortunate enough to make 
several small discoveries concerning Browne’s 
life and writings which were handsomely 
acknowledged by Mr. A. H. Bullen in his 
introduction to the book. 

Perhaps the most important of these finds 
was the administration act relating to Browne's 
property, dated November 6, 1645, which 
affords positive proof: first, that the poet died 
in the ‘ poore cell’ which, as he tells Sir 
Benjamin Rudyard, he had chosen for his 
“ sequestration from all businesse” at Dorking, 
in Surrey; and secondly, by a comparison of 
dates, that the William Browne who was buried 
at Ottery St. Mary on December 1,1645, oould 
not possibly be the author of “ Britannia’s 
Pastorals,” as Anthony a Wood surmised 
{Athenae ii., 366). 

Wood’s careless conjecture has been repeated 
as an absolute certainty by many writers on 
Ottery St. Mary, among others by Mr. F. G. 
Coleridge in the Transactions of the Exeter 


Diocesan Architectural Society (i., 52). With¬ 
out adducing a particle of evidence for such a 
statement, Mr. Coleridge informs his readers 
that Browne was." for many years a resident at 
Ottery,” and adds that Robert Southey, when 
visiting the church, told him that from 
“internal evidence,” as well as from the 
“fact” of Browne’s residence at Ottery, he 
thought the fine epitaphs in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, commencing with “Under this monu¬ 
ment lyes one” (1617) and “If wealth, wit, 
beauty, youth, or modest mirth,” (1618) were 
written by him. Archdeacon Cornish, too, in 
his Short Notes on Ottery St. Mary (p, 34) gives 
Browne a place in “ biographical notices of 
deceased persons connected with the parish.” 
There is nothing in Browne’s writings or in the 

E arish register to connect him with Ottery; I 
ave proved that he cannot be the man buried 
there in 1645; while to establish the author¬ 
ship of the epitaphs, it would have to be shown 
that Browne, who was certainly no professional 
epitaph-maker, had acquaintance with the 
persons whose virtues they celebrate. 

While on the subject of anonymously-written 
epitaphs, I may mention that Browne’s versicles 
on “ Man ” {Poems, ii., 285), which he has also 
introduced into the first song of the third book 
of “ Britannia’s Pastorals ” (»&., ii., 44), appear 
to be a feeble imitation of the poem beginning 
“ Like to the falling of a star,” which is found 
among the poems of both Francis Beaumont 
and Bishop Henry King, and which in turn 
bears a striking similarity to the twelve pretty 
lines engraven on Alderman Humble’s monu¬ 
ment in St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, 
commencing, “ Like to the damask rose you 
see.” 

Nor do I think that Tavistock can claim the 
honour of being Browne’s burial-plaoe. Through 
the kindness of the vicar, I have satisfied myself 
that the register is saturated with Brownes, 
people of low degree, in no way connected with 
the poet. The man interred there on March 
27, 1643, might well be one of these. Were he 
the poet, it is scarcely likely that his widow 
would neglect to take out letters of administra¬ 
tion until two years after his death, especially 
as the property left by the poet appears to 
have been of considerable value. In the un¬ 
settled state of the country, anyone interested in 
the estate of a deceased person would promptly 
take all necessary measures to get possession of it 
by application to the proper court. Besides, 
Browne in his latter days was oftener seen, I 
suspect, at Horsham in Sussex—an easy distance 
from Dorking, where too his wife’s relatives 
lived—than at Tavistock; and he might, with 
far greater show of reason, be identical with 
the William Browne, “ householder,” buried at 
Horsham on September 9, 1642, than with the 
man interred at Tavistock in the following 
year. 

I believe that Browne was buried where he 
died, at Dorking, despite the silence of the 
register. The one entry in the Dorking 
register which relates remotely to him is that 
recording the burial of his sister-in-law, Joyce, 
the wife of Robert Coytmore, and youngest 
daughter of Sir Thomas Eversfield, Knt., of 
Den, Horsham. She died at Dorking, probably 
in Browne’s house, on October 24, 1643, after 
a brief experience of married life, and was 
buried on the 27 th in the chancel, a circum¬ 
stance noted very conspicuously in the register. 

Certainly nothing is to be found concerning 
Browne and his family in the registers of the 
parishes round Dorking, such as Leigh, where 
there is a Browne vault, Reigate, and Betch- 
worth, the family seat; nor was he buried in 
Salisbury Cathedral, near his patrons, the 
Herberts. The registers of the Temple Church 
have also been searched for traces of him, as 
have those of the neighbouring churches of 
St. Duns tan and St. Bride, Fleet-street. 

Gordon Goodwin. 


ON AN ANCIENT METHOD OF COMPUTING 
LOSSES IN WAR. 

Oxford: Aug. 14,1884. 

According to Procopius, when an ancient 
Persian army set out on an expedition, each 
soldier, in the presence of the king and his 
general, threw an arrow into a wioker basket 
(t dpnj, tppixos), which was then sealed up with 
the royal signet. When the expedition was 
ended, the baskets were unsealed, and each 
soldier that returned drew out one of the 
arrows, the remainder whereof, being counted, 
showed the number of his comrades that had 
been killed in battle or taken prisoners. As 
the Byzantine historians are not always at 
hand, I will quote the original from Dindorf’s 
edition (Bonn, 1833, pp. 97, 98): 

vipos itrrl Mptrtus, fjvbea itrl rim troKtpiay rmks 
trrpartifirPai piKKovat, rby ply PairtKia M ipivou 
rov PartAtlov xaiyo’dai, xotplyovs ti 1 1 wo\\ois iyravbd 
try that, Kai traptivat p ir rhr trrpenrrfby, t: 84 rtf 
arpary 4*1 robs iyavriovs ifyyiltrttixi irlSo(is fan, 
trapiiva i 81 rb rrpdrevpa rovro is rot PatrtXius ri 
thf/m eot* tvSpa fra, sal abrSy ixarruy PiKos tv it 
rks rdpxas friscrtiv, ptrlt 81 atrrks ply rji PatriXius 
trtppayi 8 : xaraffttryptaopiyas Qv\i<rrt<riai, irttSkv 81 is 
Xlipras hrayioi rb <rrpdr*vpa rovro, r&v trrparimrwv 
Ixatrroy ix ray ipptx&v I» ItQaptiaiat Pi\os. 4p:8- 
povvrts oZv rSv Pt\£v oxa wpbt riv hytpwv sue 
lyppirrat, oTs Mxftrat y nph airy, ItyyiMovft r$ 
PatrtKti rb irAijJoi r&v obx 4 savyxbvTvy arparurrmy, 
ra6rg rt toot iv rip troKiptp rtriKtvrijKaffiy fySy\ot 
ylvoyrat. oBrw ply oly lUptrats b yipos ix iraXaiou 
*X‘“ 

The late Sir Samuel Ferguson, in a prefatory 
note to his noble poem of “ Oonary,” pointed 
out the similarity of this Persian practice to 
the following incident in the ancient Irish 
romance, ‘'The Destruction of Da Derga’s 
Hostel,” of which there is a copy in a MS. 
of the end of the eleventh, or the Deginning of 
the twelfth, century: 

Toscurethar bedg na dibergaig a Tracht Fuirbthen 
7 doberat clolch each fir leo do chur chaimd, ar 
ba si deochair lasna fianna hi tossuch eter orgain 
7 maidm n-imairio. Gorthe nochlantais intan bad 
maidm n-imairic. Card im morro fochertitis intan 
bad n-orgain. Oamd rolaiset iarom in tan sin uaire 
ba oigain. . . . Ar dib fktThjaib dorig[en]set a 
camd . 1 . ar ba bes camd la dibirg 7 dano co iintais 
a n-esbada oc Brudin. Oach 6 en nothiefad slim 
(iadi noberad a cloich asin charnd, co farctais 
im morro cloch[a] in lochta no mairfltis occi, conid 
assin rofessatkr a n-esbada. Oonid ed krmit dolaig 
in tsenchassa conid fer each clochi fll hi Camd 
Leca romarbait dona dibrrgaib oc Brudin. 

“ The marauders started from Tracht Fuirbthe,* 
and they bring a stone for each man to build a 
cairn, for this was the distinction which the 
Fianna formerly made between a Massacre and 
the outbreak of an Onslaught. When it was the 
outbreak of an Onslaught they used to plant a 
pillar-stone; but, when it was a Massacre, they 
used to build a cairn. On that occasion it was 
a Massacre, so they set up a cairn. . . . For two 
causes they made the cairn, (first) because it was 
the custom of marauders (to do so), and (secondly) 
in order that they might know their losses at the 
Hostel. Whoever came thence safely would take 
his stone from the cairn, and the stones of those 
that were slain were left therein. And hence 
they would ascertain their losses. And those that 
know the story relate that for every stone which 
is (now) in Cam Leca there was one of the 
marauders slain at the Hostel.”— Lebor na A Uidre, 
pp. 86»-87». 

At the end of the tale we have: 

Imthtis im morro na [n]dib«rgach each oen bma 
dib 6 Brudin dollotar cosin camd dondr 6 nsat isind 
aidchi remideogaid, 7 bxrtatar cloich each fir beo- 
gkiti leo ass. Conid ed romkrbad dib oc Brudin, 
fer each clochi fil hi Camd Leca. 

“ But, as for the marauders, everyone of them 
that escaped from the Hostel went to the cairn 
which they had built on the night before last, and 


* A strand near Malahide, about nine miles 
north of Dublin. 
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thereout they took a stone for each man of them 
not mortally wounded. So that this is what was 
slain of them at the Hostel, a man for every stone 
in dam Leca .”—Lcbor na hUidre, p. 99®. 

The instance just quoted is thus referred to in 
the Dindienchas, that curious collection of topo¬ 
graphical legends compiled, probably, in the 
twelfth century. I will quote from the copy 
in the Irish MS. at Rennes (fo. 99 b 2*): 

dim tu[dloadar tri nuic Oonmind m«c Conmaic [ 7 ] 
trf hui I) 6 sa oidhei samna do thigh Deirg do gabail 
Bruidne da Derga for Conaire, commus tor[r]ach- 
tadar hi Sl«i4 Lecca, co n-ebeart Lomna Druth 
friu cloch each fir do fuirmedh isin tslet’A, ar co 
fesdais a lin ac dul 7 co fesdais a tesbuide ic 
tuidecht on togailt sin, 7 faebait cloch each mairb 
ann. 

“When the three sons of Conmenn son of 
Conmac and the three grandsons of D£sn, marched 
on Halloween to Derg’s house to take Da Derga’s 
Hostel on Conary, they arrived at Sllab Lecca, 
and Lomna Druth told them to set a stone [a 
handstone, liac (dime, according to the Book of 
Leinster] for each man of them on the mountain, 
so that they might know their number when going 
to, and their losses when coming from, that 
Destruction; and there for every dead man they 
leave a atone." 

The same tale is told in verse in the Book of 
Leinster, p. 195®, 11. 11-26. 

In the Dindienchas of Cam Mail we seem to 
have another instance of the practice. I quote 
the oldest copy—that in the Book of Leinster, 
p. 170b 17J: 

Luigaid Mil rocuired a Herinn lucht cethri long 
co ViAlhain, co toracht afrithisi dochum Herenn 
co m 6 rlongas Alban, co tucastar cath _ do HI taib 
7 co roemid riam. Cloch dans caeA fir doriacht 
don chath la Lugaid, is de doronad in cam, 7 is 
fair rob&i Lugaid oc cur in chatha. 

“ Lugaid Mai (‘ Lord ’) was driven out of Ireland 
to Scotland with the crews of four ships. But he 
came again to Ireland with Scotland's great fleet, 
and gave battle to the Ulstermen and routed them. 
For each man who came with Lugaid to the 
battle there was a stone, and thereof was built 
the cairn (called Cam Mail), and Lugaid was on 
that cairn while fighting the battle." 

So far as I know, the history of the Farqu- 
harsons (Claim Ferchair) furnishes the latest 
instance of the practice in question. According 
to the New Statistical Account of Scotland, 
vol. xii., p. 650, 

“ about seven miles down [the Braemar valley], 
on the north side of the river Dee, there is a narrow 
pass between the water and the base of a high 
hill, and through this pass runs the line of road 
leading to Aberdeen and also to Fort George, and 
dose by is a large cairn of small stones, which is 
called Cam na Cuimhne, that is, the caim of remem¬ 
brance. Under the feudal (*tc) system, when the 
chieftains on any alarm being given called out 
their adherents, they had to march through this 
pass, and on the said caim each laid down a stone, 
by which means , every successive party could 
discern the number that had advanced towards 
the scene of action, and upon their return, by 
counting the stones thus deposited, it wasdi covered 
how many of the men were amiseing, or had fallen 
in the Add of battle.” 

Nearly to the same effect writes Mr. 
McConnoehie in his Deeside, p. 128 : 

“ Cam na Cuimhne was the slogan of the Farquhar- 
80 ZL 8 . The story told of this caim is that when 
each clansman attended at the muster-ground he 
brought a stone which he laid down near the 
caim. On the return from the expedition to which 
they had been summoned each survivor removed 
a stone from the heap, and the stones thus left 


* Other comes are in the Book of Ballymote, 
p. 366®; the Book of Lecan, p. 463®; and H. 3.3, 

p. 21 ®. 

t MS. tocbail. 

X Other copies are in the Rennes MS., to. 118® 2; 
the Book of Ballymote, p. 402® 6 ; the Book of 
Lecan, p. 511 b ; and H. 3 3, p. 63®. 


answered to the number of the slain, and were 
then added to the caim.” 

This, or a similar oral tradition, seems to have 
been the source of some touching verses in 
Ionica (London, 1891), p. 49. The deceased 
author was Mr. Wm. Johnson (afterwards Cory), 
a fellow of King’s, Cambridge, and an Eton 
master; 

“ A prince went down the banks of Dee 
That widen out from bleak Braemar 
To drive the deer that wander free 
Amidst the pines of Lochnagar. 

“ And stepping on beneath tho birks 
On the roadside he found a spot 
Which told of pibrochs, kilts and dirks, 

And wars the courtiers had forgot; 

“ Where with the streams, as each alone 
Down to the gathering river runs. 

Each on one heap to cast a atone, 

Came twice three hundred Farquharsons. 

“ They raised that pile to keep for ever 
The memory of the loyal clan; 

Then, grudging not their vain endeavour, 

Fell at Cmloden to a man. 

“ Aud she whose grandsire’s uncle slew 
Those dwellers on the banks of Dee, 

Sighed for those tender hearts and true, 

And whispered: Who would die for me ? ’’ 

Perhaps some Highlander who knows will 
say (1) whether the Farquharsons who marched 
to Culloden under Farquharson of Monaltrie * 
erected a caim ? ( 2 ) if so, whether this caim 
is identified with the Caim na Cuimhne ? and 
( 3 ) whether there is any other instance of the 
practice described in this letter ? 

Whitley Stokes. 


THE OGHAM X AT DONARD. 

Kinnaixd Castle, Brechin, N.B.: Aug. 19,1894. 

I have read with much interest Mr. Mac- 
alister’s remarks on the Ogham inscription at 
Donard, which, from the iniqi or inigi of 
Mr. Brash and Sir Samuel Ferguson, he has 
developed into iaqiniXoi, assuming the im¬ 
perfect seventh character to be the Ogham 
sign X. 

In reference to the writer’s courteous mention 
of my attempt to fix the value of that sign, 
permit me to explain that the doubt he indi¬ 
cates as to my concurrence with him in judging 
that “ Y hardly expresses the guttural sound 
of the letter,” and that it is only an “ approxi¬ 
mate equivalent,” bespeaks on his part some 
slight misapprehension of my views, which were 
fully stated in the Academy of March 17,1894. 

To make this clear—the question being im¬ 
portant—perhaps I may be allowed to quote a 
few sentences from the statement referred to: 

“ The Ogham X,” I wrote, “ cannot in some casoe 
have the value of ha, but can only represent a 
consonant . . . possibly a or x passing into semi¬ 
vowel sounds,. . . like one of the Runes, which 
* had the power of o, sometimes of h, and often 
of x or a’ (Canon Taylor). ... I am inclined to 
think that the Ogham sign was a semi-consonant, 
with a pronunciation variously combining h with 
c or o, or softening into y. Among modem letters, 
perhaps y in its various functions is the nearest 
general equivalent to the Ogham sign X-” 

It is this last sentence which Mr. Maoalister 
has too exclusively considered; it was merely 
illustrative, my rendering of the sign is offered 
in the sentences that go before. 

In the Donard inscription, dealing with the 
same character, Mr. Macalister seems inclined 
to read it as P, which he tentatively adopts in , 
his diagram. Frankly speaking, I cannot per¬ 
suade myself that the sign ever signified p. 
The “ Turpili ” bilingual legend furnishes the 
sole reason for such an inscription, yet the 
letter and the sign there seems to be altema- 

* Farquharson of Invercauld did not, I believe, 

“ go out” in the Forty-five. 


tives more probably than equivalents. It has 
been but little noted that the Ogham alphabet 
did, at some period, possess an equivalent for p : 
“ A short line drawn parallel to the stem-line 
represents the oonsonant p ” (O’Donovan Ir. 
Oram., p. xlviii). Viewing this even as a late 
and pedantic fancy, it tends to show that the 
letter thus provided for had no existing repre¬ 
sentative. 

Accepting—in the Donard inscription—Mr. 
Macalister’s iaqini, may we suppose these 
letters to be the genitive termination of a 
proper name, incomplete perhaps at the outset 
as the stone is partly buried ? The X might 
then begin another word, as at Monataggart— 

BROINIENAS XoiNETAT DRENALUGOS ? 

In confirmation of the view that X some¬ 
times represents a guttural consonant, compare 
two Ogham legends found in a cave at Dunloe 

—MAQI TTAL MAQI FORGOS MAQI MUOOI TOICAC, 

and DEGO MAQI mtjcoi TOICaXi (Brash, Og. 
Mon., pp. 232-4). 

SOUTHESK. 


HONORARY DEGREES AT HALLE. 

Cambridge: Aug. 18,1894. 

I am glad to find that the Academy is quite 
right, and that I was in the wrong. The 
notice that the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy was conferred upon me at Halle on 
August 3 reached me on August 17 : a fortnight 
after the event. It seems probable that some 
previous communication, intended for me, was 
lost in the post. 

I apologise for the mistake, a natural one 
under all the circumstances. 

Walter W. Skeat. 

[The name of Mr. F. H. M. Blaydes ought 
to have been included among the Englishmen 
upon whom the University of Halle conferred 
the honorary degree of Ph.D. Mr. Blaydes 
was, indeed, the centre of the proceedings. The 
“ Vespae” was performed in his honour; and 
he made a large present to tho printer at Halle 
who had carried through Ins monumental 
edition of Aristophanes. 

We may add that Mr. Blaydes has just 
published Adversaria in Tragicorum Oraecorum 
Fragmenta (423 pp.). It is dedicated to Prof. 
Robinson Ellis, ‘ ‘ studiosissimo et in auctoribus 
faun Graeois turn Latinis emendandis feliciter 
versato.” 

We may further take this opportunity of 
stating that the University of Konigsberg has 
conferred the honorary degree of Ph.D. upon 
Prof. Robinson Ellis, who is thus described in 
the diploma: “ summo philologorum Britanniae 
decori, faustissima Latmorum poetarum cen¬ 
sure praecipue Catulli carminum doctis et 
laboriosis editionibus principi non superato.”— 
Ed. Academy.) 

SCIENCE. 

SOME BOTANICAL BOOKS 

Four parts have now been issued of Prof. 
F. W. Oliver’s Natural History of Plants, 
translated from the German of Kemer von Mari- 
laun (Blackie). When completed, this will be a 
Text-book of Botany such as has never yet 
appeared in the English language, not only 
adapted for the general reader, but indispens¬ 
able also to the scientific botanist who desires 
to keep abreast of his subject. If the promise 
of the early numbers be fulfilled, it will deal in 
the most exhaustive way, not only with the 
structure of plants, but with all the intricate 
and difficult questions connected with their 
physiology. The illustrations are numerous 
and excellent, and possess the unusual merit of 
being also original. Each part has also a 
beautiful coloured frontispiece. The work is 
intended to be completed in sixteen monthly 
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parts, and will be one of the best and cheapest 
scientific works ever produced in this country. 

An Introduction to Structural Botany. By 
D. H. Scott. (A. & C. Black.) Notwith¬ 
standing the numerous existing manuals of 
botany, this fills a useful place not previously 
occupied. It has the advantage of not having 
been written as a text-book for examinees, and 
is therefore independent of any arbitrary sylla¬ 
bus. Three types—the wall-flower, the white 
lily, the spruce fir—are taken as representing 
the three great 'divisions of flowering plants, 
Dicotyledons, Monocotyledons, and Gymno- 
sperms; and all the important points of struc¬ 
ture and physiology are adequately treated. 
Many of the illustrations have been drawn 
specially for the work; others have been 
selected with discretion. The work ought to be 
widely used by botanical students. 

Prof. F. O. Bower’s Practical Botany for 
Beginners (Macmillans) is an abridgment of the 
elementary portions of his standard Course of 
Practical Instruction in Botany. It is intended 
as a guide to beginners in the first steps of 
their laboratory work, and may be trusted as 
such. The drawback to its use is the very 
small number of illustrations, without which 
the clearest description is often unintelligible 
to the beginner. This defect will almost com¬ 
pel the student to have also at hand some 
other more copiously illustrated handbook. 


HIEBOOL YPHS IN CRETE. 

We quote from the Times the following report 
of a paper on “ A New System of Hieroglyphs 
and a Pre-Phenician Script from Crete and the 
Peloponnese,” read by Mr. Arthur J. Evans 
before the British Association in the section of 
anthropology:— 

“ Mr. Evans called attention to the widespread 
existence of forms of picture - writing among 
primitive peoples. It stood to reason that 
analogous systems had once existed within the 
European area, and some traces might still be 
perhaps found in such prehistoric relics as the 
mysterious figures known as the Maraviglie, carved 
on a limestone rock in the heart of the Maritime 
Alps. He himself had found painted pictographic 
designs of a like nature on a Dalmatian cliff, and 
in Lapland they might still be said to survive. 
But evidence of the existence of a fully-developed 
hieroglyphic system on European sou had been 
hitherto lacking, though recent discoveries had 
established the fact that in Asia Minor, the pre¬ 
historic remains of which showed such intimate con¬ 
nexion with those of the Greek and Thracian lands, 
a hieroglyphic system had grown up, independent of 
the Egyptian, to which the general name of 
* ‘ Hittite’’ had been given. The revelations, begun 
by Dr. Schliemann at Tityns and Mycenae and still 
accumulating every day, had brought to light on 
the soil of Greece itself a very ancient civilisation, 
in many respects the equal contemporary of those 
of Egypt and Babylonia; and they might well ask 
themselves, * Was this civilisation wholly dumb ? 
Were the Mycenoans so far below many savage 
races as to have no written form of inter-commu¬ 
nication P Homer at least contained a hint that 
some form of written symbols was in use. During 
a journey to Greece in the preceding year, he him¬ 
self had obtained a clue to the existence of a 
peculiar kind of seal stones, the chief find-spot of 
which seemed to be Crete, presenting symbols of 
a hieroglyphic nature. This spring he had been 
able to follow up his inquiries by the exploration 
of the ancient sites of Central and Eastern Crete; 
and the result of his researches had been to 
bring to light a series of stonee presenting picto¬ 
graphic symbols of the same nature, so that he 
was now able to put together over seventy symbols 
belonging to an independent hieroglyphic system. 
More than this, he had discovered, partly on stones 
of similar form, partly engraved on prehistoric 
vases and other materials, a series of linear char¬ 
acters, a certain proportion of which seemed to 
grow out of the pictorial forms. Both these sys¬ 


tems of writing were represented on the diagrams 
before them. It would be seen that, as in the case 
of the Egyptian and Hittite symbols, the Cretan 
hieroglyphs fell into certain distinct classes, such 
as parts of the human body, arms and implements, 
animal and vegetable forms, objects relating to 
maritime life, astronomical and geometrical sym¬ 
bols. Some of them, such as the two crossed arms 
with expanded palms, belonged to that interesting 
class of pictographs which Is rooted in primitive 
gesture language. The symbols occurred in 
groups, and there were traces of a boustrophedon 
arrangement in the several lines. The comparisons 
instituted showed some interesting affinities to 
Hittite forms. Among the tools represented, 
Mr. Evans was able to recognise the 
‘ template ’ or ‘ templet ’ of a decorative 
artist, and with the assistance of a model of this 
symbol; taken in connexion with a design supplied 
by a Mycenean gem found in Crete, he was able 
to reconstruct a Mycenean painted ceiling 
analogous to those of Orchomenus and the 
XVIIIth Dynasty Egyptian tombs of Thebes 
(Area 1660 b.c.). The linear and more alphabetic 
series of symbols was shown to fit on to certain 
signs engraved on the walls of what was 
apparently a Mycenean palace at Knossos, and 
again to two groups of signs on vase handles from 
Mycenae. It was thus possible to reconstruct a 
Mycenean script of some twenty-four characters, 
each probably having a syllabic value. It further 
appeared that a large proportion of these were 
practically identical with the syllabio signs that 
survived among the Greeks of Cyprus to a com¬ 
paratively late date. This Cypriote system threw a 
light on the phonetic value of the Mycenean. Re¬ 
suming the results arrived at, Mr. Evans said that 
they had now before them two systems of primitive 
script—one pictographic, the other linear—both, 
as was shown by the collateral archaeological evi¬ 
dence, belonging to the second millennium before 
our era and to the days before the Phoenician 
alphabet had been introduced among the 
Greeks. The relations of these two forms of 
script to one another still needed elucidation, and 
they certainly overlapped one another chronologi¬ 
cally. Some pictorial forms, however, of the one 
class clearly appeared in a linear form in the other, 
the double axe, for instance, being found in two 
stages of linearisation—the simpler form identical 
with the Cypriote character le. On the whole, the 
pictographic or hieroglyphic series seemed more 
peculiarly indigenous to Crete, and the linear 
forms to be Mycenean in the widest sense. The 
Eteocretans, or indigenous stock of the island, 
who preserved their language and nationality in 
the easternmost district of Crete to the borders of 
the historic period, certainly used these hiero¬ 
glyphs. Mr. Evans gave reasons, based on his recent 
archaeological discoveries in Eastern Crete, for 
believing—what had long been suspected on his¬ 
toric and linguistic grounds—that the Philistines, 
who, according to unanimous Hebrew tradition, 
came from the Mediterranean islands, and who 
were often actually called Krethi in the Bible, in 
fact represented this old indigenous Cretan stock, 
and that they had here the relics and the writing 
of ' the Philistines at home.’ In Egyptian monu¬ 
ments these people, who came from the ‘ islands 
of the sea,’ were seen bearing tributary vases of 
forms which recurred on a whole series of en- 

K d gems seen or collected by Mr. Evans in 
m and Central Crete. Their dress, their 
peaked shoes, their long hair falling under their 
arms, all reappeared on Cretan designs representing 
the inhabitants of the island in Mycenean times. 
In view of these facts, Mr. Evans asked whether 
certain remarkable parallels observable between 
some of the Cretan photographs and the earliest 
forms of Phoenician letters might not best explain 
themselves by this early Cretan colonisation of the 
Syrian coasts.” 


In continuation of the above, we quote from 
the New York Nation the following letter, 
addressed by Dr. Halbherr to Prof. A. C. 
Merriam, describing the results of his excava¬ 
tions in Crete, under the auspices of the 
Archaeological Institute of America:— 

“ My recent explorations have extended from the 
heights of Oamares, upon the southern slopes of 
Ida, as far as the mountains of Lassithi toward the 
provinoes of Pediada and Rhizokastron. After 


the partial examination of the necropoles of Curtes 
and Oamares, I made an important investigation 
in the necropolis of Erganos, where I searched three 
beehive tombs of the Mycenean epoch, one of which 
was quite intact and completely preserved. It 
contained the remains of six bodies with all their 
funeral furniture, consisting of a varied collection 
of Mycenean vases, almost unharmed, and in the 
original position in which they were deposited 
a thousand years before Christ. These were all 
gathered after their position had been noted, care¬ 
ful plans were made of the tombs, and the best 
preserved skulls were deposited in the museum at 
Candia, where they will serve for the study of the 
race which spread the Mycenean culture in Crete. 
The importance of this discovery is enhanced by 
the fact that no necropolis here has ever been 
studied before with scientific accuracy. Now we 
have the materials from Oamares, Curtes, and 
Erganos for the first essay upon these primitive 
remains in Crete, and forconsiderably advancing the 
question of the Mycenean culture in the isles of 
the Mediterranean. 

11 Besides this, I have discovered two towns 
hitherto unknown. The one is that to which tho 
necropolis upon the mountains of Erganos be¬ 
longed, the other a large city situated upon a 
height between Lyttos and Tnatos. The former 
was rather poor; the latter has furnished me with 
some inscriptions, one of which was archaic, and 
also a good harvest of fragments of fine Mycenean 
vases and of archaic Greek pottery withreprosenta- 
tions in relief. I obtained here also some small 
prehistoric or Eteocretan stones, bearing new 
syllabic signs which connect them with the dis¬ 
coveries made recently by Mr. Arthur J. Evans. 
I too have turned my attention to the study of 
this prehellenic writing of Crete, and am adding 
some contribution each day. During the past 
week I have entered in my list two new signs on 
two stones discovered at Yorus, near Phaestus. 

“ We have also explored a grotto near Lebena, 
where some vases were found similar to those 
called Theran (often placed about 2000 b c.), some 
objeets in stone, and a prehistoric habitation. In 
another 'grotto situated on the slopes of Ida, a 
large number of fragments of very ancient pottery 
have also been gathered.” 


Finally, we may mention that M. Salomon 
Reinach has an article on the subject in the 
current number of L’Anthropologie, in which 
he claims (not unnaturally) that the discoveries 
of Mr. Evans confirm bus view of the inde- 

S endenoe of a primitive European civilisation. 

ucidentally he remarks concerning the antici¬ 
pations of Prof. Sayce, “ que l’on trouve de 
nos jours a l’avant-garde de toutes les grandes 
deoouvertee.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The date fixed for the meeting of the 
British Association at Ipswich next year is 
September 11, with Sir Douglas Gal ton for presi¬ 
dent. Liverpool has been chosen as the place 
of meeting in 1896 ; and Toronto has been en¬ 
couraged to give an invitation for the following 
year. It has also been decided that section D 
be henceforth called zoology, instead of 
biology; that a separate section be constituted 
for botany; and that section I. consist of 
physiology, with experimental pathology and 
experimental psychology—the last mentioned 
change to come into operation at the Liverpool 
meeting. 

The following is a list of the grants of 
money appropriated to scientific purposes by 
the general committee :— 

“ Mathematic* and Phytic *.—Prof. Carey Foster, 
electrical standards, £25 ; Mr. G. J. Symons, 
photographs of meteorological phenomena, £10; 
Lord Rayleigh, mathematical tables, unexpended 
balance; Mr. G. J. Symons, earth tremors, £75; 
Dr. E. Atkinson, abstracts of physical papers, 
£100; Mr. Howard Fox, reduction of magnetic 
observations made at Falmouth Observatory, £50; 
Prof. A. W. Rucker, comparison of magnetic 
standards, £25; the Rev. R. Harley, calculation of 
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certain integrals, £15; Lord M’Laren, meteoro¬ 
logical observations on Ben Nevis, £50; Prof. 
8 . P. Thompson, uniformity of size of pages of 
Transactions, &o., £5. 

“ Chemitiry .—Sir H. E. Boscoe, wave-length 
tables of the spectra of the elements, £10; Dr. 
T. E. Thorpe, action of light upon dyed colours, 
£5; Prof. H. E. Armstrong, formation of haloids 
from pure materials, £20; Prof. W. A. Tilden, 
isomeric naphthalene derivatives, £30; Prof. J. E. 
Reynolds, electrolytic quantitative analysis, £40. 

“ Otology. —Prof. E. Hull, erratic blocks, £10; 
Prof. T. Wiltshire, palaeozoic phyllopoda, £5; 
Prof. J. Geikie, photographs of geological interest 
£10; Mr. J. Horne, shell-bearisg deposits 
at Olava, Ac., £10; Dr. R. H. Traquair, euryp- 
terids of the Pentland Hills, £3; Mr. H. B. 
Woodward, new sections of Stonesfleld slate, £50; 
Mr. R. H. Tiddeman, exploration of Calf Hole 
Cave, £10; Prof. T. G. Bonney, investigation of a 
coral reef by boring and sounding, £10 ; Sir John 
Evans, nature and probable age of high-level flint- 
drifts, £10; Prof. A. H. Green, examination of 
locality where the cetiosaurus in the Oxford 
Museum was found. £20. 

“ Biology. —Dr. P. L. Sclater, table at the Zoo¬ 
logical station, Naples, £100; Mr. G. 0. Bourne, 
table at the Biological Laboratory, Plymouth, £20 ; 
Prof. W. A. Herdman, zoology, botany, and 
geology of the Irish Sea, £40; Dr. P. L. Sdater, 
zoology and botany of the West India Islands, 
£50 ; Sir W. H. Flower, index of genera and 
species of animals, £50. 

“Geography.— Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, climatology 
of Tropical Africa, £5 ; Mr. H. Seebohm, 
exploration of Hadramaut, £50. 

‘ ‘Mechanical Science. —Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy, 
calibration and comparison of measuring instru¬ 
ments, £50. 

“ Anthropology. —Prof. A. Macalister, anthropo¬ 
metric measurements in schools, £5; Dr. R. 
Munro, lake village at Glastonbury, £30; Sir J. 
Evans, exploration of a kitchen - midden at 
Hastings, £10; Mr. E. W. Brabrook, ethno- 
graphical survey, £30. 

“ Phytiology .— Prof. M’Kendrick, physiological 
applications of the phonograph, £25. 

“ Prof. R. Meldola—corresponding societies, 
£30. 

“ Total, £1093.” 

FINE ART. 

Sandro Botticelli. Von Hermann Uimann. 

(Munich.) 

Hebb Uimann has done his work well. He 
has, perhaps, discovered nothing, but he 
has omitted nothing; he has grouped his 
facts, he has pondered their significance, 
he has carefully described everything he 
has seen, and, on the whole, temperately 
described it; he has inserted in his text 
process-plates, no worse, and some better 
than the generality of such wares; he has 
added an index (a good index) and a list, 
nearly complete, of his man’s works. In 
this list he has, with a superfluity of ex¬ 
haustiveness, given his notion of the 
authenticity of each piece; and if here he 
shows himself a Morellian or (even more 
trenchantly) a Frizzonian, it must be added 
of him that he has tempered his oracular 
dispensations with deliberate criticisms— 
which Signor Frizzoni with his swashing 
blow is not apt to do. It is not easy to 
find him tripping in this part of his book. 
There are, however, to be added a little 
Saint Barbara at Lucca, a Virgin and Child 
of Mr. Wayne’s, lately at the New Gallery, 
and a beautiful Simonetta, once Lord 
Dudley’s and sold at Christie’s two years 
ago as a Filippino Lippi—which it trans¬ 
parently was not. But as to his critical 
decisions upon the genuineness of pictures 
bearing Sandro’s name, that is another 


affair. I hold him wrong in taking away 
from Botticelli and giving to a providentially 
named Botticini the National Gallery As¬ 
sumption, wrong in giving to Hero di 
Cosirno the Chantilly Simonetta, and to 
Sandro the girl’s portrait in the Pitti. The 
Due d’Aumale’s picture has the vigorous 
brutality and flatness of the Pollajuoli, 
the Pitti portrait can only be a Piero della 
Francesca and has nothing to do with 
Simonetta Vespucci, who, whatever else 
she was, was a beauty. On the matter of 
the Assumption in our gallery, I may be 
ermitted to refer to the Academy for 
anuary 9, 1892, where I adduced the 
reasons which led me to waive Signor 
Frizzoni’s similar opinion. Herr Uimann, 
who, like Frizzoni and everybody else, 
wholly misses the point of the picture and 
its heretical content, decides against Sandro’s 
authorship, upon the ground that his draw¬ 
ing of a more or less identical subject—the 
cloud of angels in one of the Dante illus¬ 
trations—is a much better piece of work. 
But the argument has no force. For, to 
begin with, the subject is not the same; in 
the Assumption the heavenly host is con¬ 
templative, in still ecstasy; in the Dante 
drawing they illustrate Dante, for 
“ Questi ordini di su tutti rimirano, 

E di gib vinoon ti, che verso Dio 
Tutti tirati sono, e tutti tirano.” 

The “tanto disio” of Dionysius, and of 
Dante, and of Botticelli had to be expressed. 
Again, there was hardly a painter of 
Florence whose drawing was not bolder 
and technically better than his painting. 
Florence was pre-eminently a school of 
drawing; so, for that matter, was Umbria. 
Compare Perugino’s drawing with his 
painting, compare Lippi’s, Verrocchio’s! 
They had a pen line not to be equalled for 
tenderness and expression; they could wash 
clouds of colour into their bistre and sepia, 
which never appear in their crimson and 
old altar-pieces. Sandro with a pen and 
andro with his brushes were different 
men: one was an artist; the other, by com¬ 
parison, a conscientious mechanic, before 
whose incrustations of detai. aud goldsmithry 
the creative line too often disappeared. On 
the Simonetta question I should like to 
enlarge, but forbear out of tenderness for 
my space. Tradition (not always, and never 
wilfully, a liar) gives her name to Sandro’s 
most lovely and most girlish Venuses and 
Madonnas. She is said to endow the 
foambom Venus (in the Uffizi) with her 
witchery and pathos; she is said to be 
behind the woful, wan Zipporah in the 
Sistine Chapel; again she is the Madonna 
Incoronata; in the magnificent tondo in the 
National Gallery (which Herr Uimann, by 
some inconceivable aberration of insight, 
denies to Botticelli), it is she who gives our 
Lady the rapt gaze of a Mysteriarch.* If 

* This beautiful piece has also led Mrs. Costelloe 
astray in the serious pages of the Nineteenth Century. 
She there announced three discoveries concerning 
it: first, it was signed on the back by Sangallo 
the architect; second (and consequently), it was 
painted by him; third, the Rational Gallery 
authorities had wickedly concealed the signature. 
It is only necessary to say that a signature on the 
back of a flfreenth-ccntury picture does not denote 
authorship, but ownership; and that, if printing 
the signature in the Catalogue be ooncealment, then 
the Gallery has “ wilfully hidden ’ ’ Sangallo’s name. 


she is here, then, she is also, beyond all cavil, 
the original of the Frankfort and Dudley 
portraits; nor is there any difficulty in 
tracing her resemblance in the Chantilly 
portrait which has her name— simonetta 
janvensis vbspvcoi —inscribed at its base. 
The difference of handling and the differ¬ 
ence of conception, which betray a different 
authorship, would account for the fall from 
dignity to impudence, from debonnairet6 to 
chic. Herr Uimann is not ready with any 
decision. He does not, of course, accept the 
Pitti portrait. If that is Simonetta, she is 
in none of Sandro’s pictures— 

“ Candida 5 ella, e Candida la vesta, 

Ma pur di rose e fior dipinta e d’erba : 

Lo inanellato ctin dell’ aurea testa 
Scende nella fronts umilmente superba ”— 

says Politian of her. None of that is in 
the drooping little girl of the Pitti. And, 
on the other hand, he takes the Frankfort 
portrait to be merely a “ Schonheitsideal ” of 
the painter’s, but compares it, truly enough, 
with one of the Hours (the central one) in 
the Primavera (whose gaze, oddly, is riveted 
on the Giuliano-Hermee), and with the 
Venus of the Nasoitfi and of our Mars and 
Venus. So that, perhaps, with me, he has a 
sneaking kindness for the tradition which 
saw her filling these beautiful forms with 
their expressiveness. 

Our age may claim, with some com¬ 
placency, that it has discovered Sandro 
Botticelli. Perhaps he " supplies a want ” 
brought upon us by the revival of Gothic 
and the Oxford Movement; for it is certain 
that he is much sought in circles to whom 
Madonnas are more than Venuses, and who 
take no satisfaction in the thought that to 
Sandro they were much the same. The 
fashion in pictures is a curious study. 
What young poet of Keats’s temper would 
now set about decorating his walls with 

“ Pictures all Salvator's, save a few 

Of Titian’s portraiture, and one, though new, 

Of Hay don’a in its fresh magnificence ” ? 

Surely not a Keatsian choice with the world 
before him and Spenser in his heart! 
How could he have mated Spenser better 
than with some Oassone-front of Sandro’s— 
white-kirtled girls dancing in a sparsely 
flowered mead? The same frugality of 
material, the same throbbing imagination all 
riotous behindit, giving it allits extraordinary 
richness of effect. If Spenser is the poets’ 
poet, Botticelli is the poets’ painter. 

For, after all, he was unique in an age 
where distinction was hereditary and in the 
blood. Idealism was spread deep and wide 
over Tuscany, but Sandro was the most 
diligent idealist of them all: not content to 
dream, struggling also, in whatever com¬ 
pany or set of notions he might be drifting, 
to clothe the fair things which all Florence 
inhaled—to exhale them again crystallised 
in shapely bodies. Greece — dead and 
buried, dug up and set to flitting like a 
ghost in the brisk Tuscan land—Greece was 
of the essence of Tuscan dreams; and for 
Sandro, until his light died down and grew 
grey with Savonarola, “ broken, hinted 
sights” of Greece sobered the Tuscan 
landscape, Venus lit to earth in a 
bay of the Mediterranean, and a staring, 
blue-eyed Judith (not Hebrew, not Tuscan, 
but Greek as he knew Greeks) sped 
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over the hills of Fiesole. While, how¬ 
ever, there was much effort to reconstruct, 
passionate but pitifully dry effort to build 
up the bleached bones, Sandro’s labour was 
to give them form and colour: not, indeed, 
like their comely old habiliments—less sure 
of themselves, looser fitting, worn more 
consciously than these — but beautiful 
always because of the added touch which 
betrays the spirit informing them, making 
them what they are*-the wistful, misty 
surmise of one of the most inveterate 
dreamers of Florence. It is this, and Herr 
Ulmann does not fail to notice it, sets 
Botticelli over against Piero di Cosimo and 
Filippino Lippi, and even a greater man, 
Andrea Mantegna; it is this which makes 
him, as it were, the plaintive accompanist 
of Pico della Mirandola and Hieronimo 
Benivieni, and even of poor old Matteo 
Palmieri’s orphic discords. It is this 
obviously ethical strain in him which ranges 
him with poets rather than painters, which 
distinguishes him finally from plastic artists 
ure and simple, suoh as Lippi and Luca 
ella Robbia, and which, when he lit upon 
a paintable historical incident—the story of 
Apelles or the death of Lucrece—drove him 
into the heart of the story, to grasp the 
ethos of the matter rather than what idee 
plaatique it might enfold. It is a pity, you 
may think, that a born poet should drift 
into illustration. It is a pity that we should 
like best in him what was least paint¬ 
worthy, because song-worthy. His exuber¬ 
ance has not the right play in such a 
medium. He was driven into indecorous 
corners: his Fruehtbarkeit (a word we may 
envy the Germans), his pregnant Venus, his 
snoring Mars, the disordered rout he makes 
of what would have been a solemn frieze in 
Lucian’s day, arresting the supreme mo¬ 
ment in the poising of calumny. We see in 
these things the straining of a caged 
imagination “mewing his mighty youth” 
in a prison which showed him the sun, yet 
held him fast. It is a pity, but not un¬ 
common in our own day. Every now and 
then Fortune—a cynical jade when all’s 
said—gives a jerk to the skeins in her 
hand, and lives are at cross-purposes. She 
sets a painter jigging in metres, or compels 
a poet to lie among the pots—to the high 
detriment of all and sundry. But for some 
such twist Sandro, subject of much surmise 
and (in his defects at least) imitation, would 
have been singing a broader stave than 
Folitian and a deeper than Ariosto’s. For 
with Politian (and it was the drawback to 
the art of his day) the pedant is at work as 
often as the poet. That made him sing 
the Elegy for Lorenzo before a looking- 
glass, and filled the Orfeo with the stores of 
a mythological dictionary. Sandro is never 
the mere archaeologist: not enough of 
one, say some people, who complain of 
his Gothic Nascita, and bicker over 
Hermes or Favonius, the Zephyr of 
April or the Boreas of March. Instead, 
he broods over some far echo of Lucretius 
caught up by the rococo fluting of the 
Giostra, plucks out the heart of the story, 
and sets it to some stately old processional 
music of his own—his own and the anti- 
phonalists’ of his Catholic Church. That 
is a new thing: it may be a hybrid thing, 


but it is Bottioelli’s own. No other Italian 
has done it quite, except (very differently) 
Giorgione. For the same method in a later 
day, for a similarly personal and poetical 
and vivid result, we must go to Corot. And 
if Corot’s is a case of the essentially poetic 
enius set to painting of a high order—the 
ighest order—Blake’s example gives us 
another where the moral idea overflows and 
outmasters the expression in the proportion 
of three to one. Sandro comes somewhere 
between the two. We might put him level 
with Rossetti. 

It is not Herr Ulmann’s fault exactly 
that we cannot find these things explicitly 
in his book. He appears to prefer dates, 
and I do not say he is wrong. I should 
like dates very much if I could get enough 
of them; but I do not find many iu his 
ages that I had not before I opened them, 
andro’s birth-date and death-date we know. 
His fresco work is dated more or less 
exactly—the Saint Augustine, for instanoe, 
in 1480; the Sistine Chapel between 1481 
and 1483, the Villa Lemmi somewhere 
about 1486. It was in 1490, it would seem, 
he painted the fine Annunciation for the 
Guardi Chapel in S. Maria de’ Pazzi, and 
Herr Ulmann deserves the credit of having 
ascertained this approximately by his dis¬ 
covery of the date at which the chapel was 
consecrated. In 1509, as Mr. Colvin told 
the readers of the Academy as long ago as 
1871, he painted the Fuller-Maitland Nativity 
in the National Gallery. It was his last; 
in 1510 he died. Beyond this we have 
never certainly gone: beyond it Herr 
Ulmann cannot take us, unless as floating 
upon his floods of surmise. 

The visit to Rome is the watershed of 
Sandro’s life. Herr Ulmann is right to 
give it a prominent position and a chapter 
to itself. All that was best and most 
essential iu the art of the fifteenth oentury, 
all the facets of Sandro’s own spirit are 
reflected there:—His wistfulness, the kind 
of strain there was ever on him, his ex¬ 
uberance, and then the things which reveal 
these — his sensitive, nervous line, his 
pure and cool oolour, his love of ornament 
and his architectural disposition of the 
masses of his picture. Every student in 
Rome must have been struck with the 
feeling of blessed relief with which his eye 
encounters this broad band of gracious 
antic figures moving as in some state revel 
or masque, these pure washes of wholesome 
silvery blue and green, the sense of some¬ 
thing clean (as in early June mornings), 
contrasted as all is with the tarnished pro¬ 
fusion of the sixteenth-century work, with 
which unhappy Rome is crammed. It is 
the most decisive object-lesson in Florentine 
art there can be. For Sandro it was the 
culmination of his golden time, his dally- 
ings with a faint delightful old Paganism 
and what not. After it came, for him, 
Savonarola and the griping of poverty— 
relieved, we may hope with Herr Ulmann, 
towards the end—much darkling over the 
esoterics of the Commedia and much dis¬ 
illusionment. Indeed, so markedly does 
the stamp of his work alter from this time 
forth, that I cannot agree with Herr Ulmann 
when he puts the Frimavera before and the 
Nascitd cu Vencre after the Roman episode. 


To my mind the Venus of the Nascita 
was painted while Simonetta Vespucci was 
still alive; I believe she was, in point of 
fact, his model. I see in the Zipporah of 
the Sistine a remembrance of her, saddened 
to the woebegone ghost she there is, by her 
untimely death some few years before the 
fresco was painted; and I cannot think that 
after painting that, he went back to the 
serene mystery of birth on the shore of his 
Tuscan Uythera. Herr Ulmann’s reasons, 
lying principally in differences of handling, 
do not seem to me to outweigh this high 
improbability; it is highly improbable he 
would work a picture out of the Gioetra , 
then go to Rome for two years upon an 
elaborate theological utterance, then return 
to Florence and pick up his Gioetra where 
he let it drop. I suspect Herr Ulmann of 
hypercriticism here, but forgive him for his 
manly resistance of the many temptations to 
conjecture which a life so clouded with age 
and silence must throw out. In matters of 
faot it is but right to say that Herr Ulmann 
has proved himself diligent to seek and 
exact to record. I may tell him that the 
beautiful portrait belonging to Lady Alfred 
Seymour is undoubtedly of Giovanna degli 
Albizzi, who is, as he knows, the initiate in 
one of the Lemmi frescos. I should like to 
ask him why he calls Baccio Bandini a 
“ mythischer ” ; and I would beg him, if he 
sees another edition, to correct his proofs. 
His pages are at present sadly at fault. 
The errors in the text one can correct in 
passing; but what is to be made of English 
like this: “But it in the instance it is 
difficult to give a deemed opinion because 
the picture is hung high, and also because 
it is possibly repainted ” (p. 124, n. 1) ? 
There are some wild Italian passages too. 
They are all the more conspicuous because 
the book is such a conscientious, thorough, 
and thought-out piece of work. 

Maurice Hewlett 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE WADI LULU. 

London : August SO, 1884. 

It is a well settled rule that, when a new 
place is added to a map, by virtue of discovery 
and survey, the discoverer has the right to 
give it the name by which it is thenceforward 
to be known. It is often his sole reward. In 
the exercise of this right, I gave the name of 
Lulu—“the pearl”—to the valley whose 
remarkable characteristics had escaped the 
attention even of the natives. Lying below 
the level of the hill, and immediately south of 
the Gharaq basin of the Fayoum, and com¬ 
municating with the great Raiyan depression 
beyond, it has acquired importance in con¬ 
nexion with the topography of this district. 
The name was adopted by the British and 
Italian Governments in 188S and 1891. It was 
recognised by the Inspector-General of Irriga¬ 
tion for Upper Egypt, and appears in his 
book on the Fayoum and Lake Moeiis in 1892. 

In the volume of plans published this year 
by the Reservoir Department, Mr. Willcocks 
has arbitrarily changed my descriptive term 
and called the Wadi Liernus, after an engineer 
now employed at the Barrage. This name, 
however, will not be adopted by the Egyptian 
Government; and I trust that no cartographer 
will, after this warning, be led to put it upon 
the map of Egypt. 

Cope Whitehouse. 
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NOTES ON AST AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Thb Autotype Company will publish shortly, 
in a very limited edition, ninety-three drawings 
by Albert Diirer, reproduced in facsimile from 
the originals in the print-room at the British 
Museum, with descriptive letterpress by Mr. 
Sidney Colvin. The size of the volume will be 
imperial folio. 

A picture by William Dyce, representing 
St. John leading home the Virgin Mary from 
the Sepulchre, which exhibited at the Boyal 
Academy in 1860, has been presented to the 
National Gallery. The donor wishes to remain 
anonymous. 

During the past year the committee of the 
municipal art gallery at Leeds was fortunate 
enough to receive the sum of £700 from the 
Government gr< nt for technical education. 
One-half of this was spent in the purchase of 
technical boohs; the other half was devoted to 
acquiring art works for the gallery. Among 
the works thus bought were—oil-paintings, by 
Mr. David Murray and Mr. Edwin Hayes; 
pen-and-ink drawings, by Mr. Joseph Pennell 
and Mr. Herbert Bailton; and a number of 
proof etchings—including examples of the work 
of Meryon, Mr. Whistler, Sir F. Seymour 
Haden, Prof. Hubert Herkomer, Mr. Oliver 
Hall, and Mr. C. J. Watson. 

M. Gsa'.didier has presented to the Louvre 
his collection of ceramics, which contains some 
unrivalled specimens of Oriental porcelain— 
the only condition being that he shall himself 
remain curator of it until his death. 

We hear from a correspondent that a project 
is being seriously discussed at Florence to 
profane the historio church of Or San Michele, 
so closely connected with the name of Orcagna, 
by converting it into a market or exchange of 
some sort. 

The committee of the Society for the Pre¬ 
servation of the Monumeuts of Ancient Egypt 
have published (Kenny) a useful pamphlet, 
dealing in a popular manner with the proposed 
reservoirs in the valley of the Nile. After a 
geneml statement of the question, a list is given 
of the chief objects of archaeological,.historical, 
and artistic interest, that would be submerged 
by a dam at Assuan, showing that the Temple 
of Philae is by no means the only one, or even 
the most important; and at the end is a sketch 
map, on a large scale, marking the principal 
sites mentioned. 


THE STAGE. 

A play, founded on Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, 
The Manxman, was produced by Mr. Wilson 
Barrett at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, on 
Wednesday night, and met with a very favour¬ 
able reception. Mr. Wilson Barrett himself 
took the part of Pete Quilliam. 

Dr. Heinrich Felbermann has completed 
a four-act play of modem life, which will 
shortly be produced at a London theatre. A 
version of the same play will be acted almost 
simultaneously in Germany and Hungary. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, doth boards, price 5s., post free. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“ As striking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren has pub¬ 
lished.The book is full of helpful thoughts.” 

Christum World, 

Uniform with the above, price 5e., post free. 

THE HOLT of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. 

“ Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power .”—Methodist It ecu rile r. 


London: ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 


COMPLETION OF THE “BORDER'’ WAVERLEY. 


BEADY, SEPTEMBER IB. 

CASTLE DANGEROUS. 1 vol. 
CHRONICLES of the CANONGATE, &c. 1 vol. 

Ten Etchings by or after H. Macbeth-Raeburn, G. D. Armour, and D. Y. Cameron. 
Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 

Prices for Complete Sets in Leather Bindings may Is obtained from all Booksellers. 
London : JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, Kino William Street, Strand. 


CHOICE BOOKS and PICTURES offend by 

LOWE (CHARLES),NewStreet, Birmingham 

£ b. d. 

Arundel Society’s Publication*, complete set books Included ISO 0 0 

-—— Not quite complete .. .. .. 75 0 0 

-Ivories, 170 in magnificent oak polished case, 28 draw* 35 0 0 

" Punch," original choico set, vols. 1 to 103, new, hall-morocco 46 0 0 
“ Punch,” original, in years (new, hnlf-morooco) 1841 to 1860.. 12 12 0 
Dugdale's Monasticou, 9 vols., purple moroooo, very choice 

set, cost £150 . 45 0 0 

. .■.8 vols., thick folio, half-calf, oost £125 18 18 0 

Autograph Letters, collection of over 500, mostly with the 

envelopes .. .. .. .. •• •• ..55 0 0 

British Association Reports, complete set, new, half-calf .. 25 0 0 
George Morland Prints, splendid set of 12 coloured original, 

framed .. .. .. .. .. •• •• • • 30 o o 

Abotaford Waverley Novels, 6 sets. Kindly write for samples- 

Sir Richard Steel, magnificent Knellcr Portraitof.birge framed 38 0 0 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe da do. £6 0 0 

Nice example of Simon Voete, wood block hooks on vellum .. 30 0 0 
Perfect example of Wr nr ts dk Words, 1509 .. .. •• 2° 0 0 

Remarkable collection of Autographs of Members of Par- 

liament during the Reform . • .•••*000 

Parliamentary Speeches, collection of 28 vols, new, half- 

purple morocco, uncut .. ..20 0 0 

Scott, Sir W., complete choico set of 100 tola., purple morocco, 

gilt, cost £flo.. .. .. *4 0 0 

Thackeray, complete works. Edition de Luxe, 26 vols., elegant 

crimson morocoo. cost £90 . .. .. 40 0 0 

Villon Society’s Arabian Nights, 9 vols., vellum, gilt, nice as new 10 10 0 

Sowerby’s Botany, fine set, equal to new, last edition, 12 vols. 14 0 0 
Voltaire's Works, 70 vols., large paper, coloured plates, 

elegant crimson morooco, cost £150 .. .. ... .. 28 o o 

Gallery of Fashion, very choice set old tree calf (faultless). 7 vols. 50 0 0 
Chapman’s liomer, fine copy, original old calf, gilt bock .. 20 o o 
English Spy, The. uncut, 2 vols., £22; another copy, polished 

morocco, 2 vols.. 20 0 0 

Pennant’s London, many hundred extra Plates, and choico 

Portraits, 2 vols., atlas folio . 22 0 0 

Thackeray, W. M., unpublished unique Portrait by D'Orsay 00 0 o 
Ainsworths Novels, set of first editions, 10 vols., polished calf 42 o 0 
Life of Mrs. Siddons, extra illustrated and extended, 4 vols., 

purple morocco.24 0 0 

Atkyn’s Gloucestershire, largo paper, splendid copy .. .. 25 10 0 

Exquisite Drawing by Cipriani .15 0 0 

LOWE’S £5 PACKAGES ?.."' ftpS* 

Village Libraries. School Libraries, Working Mens Institutes, Public 
Libraries, and for Private Families, have given great satisfaction 
wherever sent. These Parcels consist of from 150 to 200 volumes, and 
are books well selected, and most useful for the purposes named. 

- These books arc all very carefully selected, and are books of a deeply 
interesting and instructive character, and are mostly in their original 
binding. In nice clean condition (cost nearly £2u). No duplicates 
supplied. Books not approved of will at onoe bo taken hack and ex¬ 
changed for others. 

To ladies and gentlemen desirous of making presents of books, these 
lots are specially adapted, as they are nice clean copies, and well 
selected from many thousands. 

PARCELS MAY BE HAD FROM £l Is. UPWARDS. 

b o o b: s i 

wanted to puaci!.. .. 

CHARLES LOWE, 

NEW STREET (EXCHANGE BUILDINGS), BIRMINGHAM. 

Libraries and Small Quantities of Old and New Books, 

Manuscripts, Periodicals, Engravings, Old Portraits, etc , 
purchased, FULL VALUE GIVEN. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. __ 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 

For the enoouragemont of Thrift the Bank reoeives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each oompleted £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO OLINEA3 rER MONTH. 


MUD IE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY, 

Por the CIRCULATION and BALE of all the BBBT 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Gninea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 

N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the oost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. . 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduoed Prioos. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIB’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to IS, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

I. in daily communication with thU library. 


UTJDXE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80to84, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St.,E.C 


MESSRS, j. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

L’J- ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. W.O. 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Muniob, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Tlates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND k CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND k CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original M8S., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photoyraphs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac.,dic.,atamoderateco(t. 
Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
JgRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS FEll MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK 


NACK, with full particulars, post fr 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manage! 


Take with you on Vacation 

A TABLET 

OF 

VINOLIA SOAP. 

Price 4d. 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and _ 


gOUPS, 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

X PIES. Alio, 

j^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
'jnjRTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITlES for INVAMD8. 

CAUTION—BEWAKE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS POR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON UNIVERSITY 
AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN. 

MACMILLAN'S SHORTEN LATIN COURSE:- 
FIB ST PART. By A. M. Cook, M.A. Globe 8 vo, 1 b. 6 d.—KEY, for Teachers only, 4a. M. 
SECOND PART. By AU.CobK,M.A.,and W. E.P. Parti*, K.A. Globe 8 ?o, KEY, 

4«. fid. net. 

CJESAR.—GALLIC WAR. BOOKS II. and HL With Notes and Vocabulary by the Rev. 

W. O. Rutherford, LL.D. la. Gd. 

-BOOK IV. With Notes and Vocabuliuy, by C. Bey an a, M.A. Is. 6 d- 

-BOOK VII. With Notes and Vccabulaiy by the Rev. J. Bord, M.A., and the Rev. A. 8 . 

Walpole. M.A. H. (kl. _ 

CJ28AR.—TALES from the CIVIL WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. H. Kerrs, 

M.A. If. fid. 

CICERO.—DE 8 ENBCTUTE. ;Wlth Notea and Vocabulary by B. B. Shuckburqh, M.A. Is. Gd. 

-PRO ROSCIO AMBRINO. By B. II. Donkin, M.A. Ss. Od. 

-PRO MILO HE. By F. H. Colsoh, M.A. 2«. Gd. 

GUKTIU 8 (QUINTUS).-SELECTIONS. With Notea and Vocabulary by F. Covrrlky 

Smith, B.A. 1b. Gd. 

BUTROPIUS.—B00K8 I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary by W. Welch, M.A., and 

the Rot. 0. G. Pi'ninj), M.A. la 6d. 

EXERCISES in UNSEEN TRANSLATION bom LATIN. By W. Welch, M.A., and C. G. 

. Difkikld, M.A. If. Gd. 

HORACE — (JOES. I, n., m, IV. With Noiee and V 0 c.bnl.r 7 b, T. E. Page, M.A. 
If. Gd. each. 

-SELECT EPODBS and ARS POBTICA By H. A. Dalton, M.A. If. 6 d. 

-SATIRES. Kdit>d by Prof. A. Palhsb. M.A. 5s. 

-BPISTLE 8 . Edited br Prof A. 8 . Wilkin., Lifcf.D. 6 e. 

JUVENAL.-THIRTEEN SATIBE 8 . Edited by E. O. Handy, M A. (Containing Satires I., 

III.V.) 38. 

—— T ranslated by A. I.EEi'in. M.A. Sj. Bd. 

LIVY.—BOOKS II., IH. Edited by H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 8 s. 8 d. 

-BOOK XXI. With Notes adapted from Mr. Cspe.'a Edition, and Vocabulary. By J. E. 

Melul-iiu, M.A. Is. 3d. 

MSlBENER’g LATIN PHRASE BOOK. Tranalattd by H. W. Auden, M.A. 

TACITUR—THE HISTORIES. BOOK 8 I. And II. By A. D. Godley, M.A. St. 6 d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE OBRM AN 

COURSE. By O. E. Fauacht. lit Year, In. &J. 
2ml Year, 38. 3d.—KEYS, 48. G«l. each. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 

READERS. By 0. E. 'Faieacut. 1st Year, 

ta«d. 

MACMILLAN'S GERMAN COMPOSITION. 

By O. E. Pabkaiht. 28. 3d.— KEY, 4 a 3d. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

By Prof. Whitnu. 4a 3d. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN and 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Prof. Warnoi. 
assisted by A. II. Eduren. 5s. 

GERMAN EN0LI8H PART, separately, 

38. at. 


-BOOKS IIL V. By the same. 8 s. Od. 

TERENCE.—HAUTON TIMORUMEKOS. By 


With 


la. fid. 


If. «d. 


_ . E. S. BniTOKEUKQH, M.A. 2s. Od. 

Translation. 3 a 3d. 

-- ADKLPK .E. By Prof. 8 . G. Ashmore. 3s. 8 d. 

V1RGIL.-MREID. BOOK L With Notes and Vocabulary by T. X. Fade, M.A. 

By tho Roy. A. 8. Wai.i-olk, M.A. Is. Oil. 

-BOOK III. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Fade, M.A. 1«. 6 d. 

-BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary hy the Bey. A. Calyebt, M.A. Is. Gd. 

-BOOK IX. With Notea and Vocabulary by the Rev. H. M. Btf.phe.nbox, M.A. 

CREEK. 

MACMILLAN’S GREEK COUBBB. Edited by the Bay. W. G. Blthif.forp, M.A., LL.D, 

Head Master of Westminster. Cilolx-hvo. 

FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR-ACCIDENCE. By the Editor. 2 -. 

FIRST GREBE GRAMMAR-SYNTAX. By the Editor. 2 s. 

ACCIDENCE and SYNTAX. In one volume. 3s. 6 d. 
rESCHYLUS.-EUBIKKH>13. With Translation by B. Dhake, M.A. 5s. 

-PBRSJL By A. O. Prichard, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. With 

Man. 2 ». fid._ 

EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. With Notee and Vocabulary by (he Rev. J. Fond, M.A , and the 

_Rev. A. 8. Walpole, il.A- Is. 6d, 

HER -'iVOTUS. BOOK VL Edited by Prof. J. Straciiar. 8». 8d. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. BOOKIE. By the late J. H Pratt, H.A., and Waltr» Leaf, Litt.D, 

Follows of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2a. 

— ILIAD. BOOK XXIV. With Notes and Vocabulary by W. Leap, Litt.D., and the 

Rey. M.A. Bayfikld^M.A. 18.3d. 

-ODYSSEY. BOOK IX. Edittd by Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. Ss. Od. 

FNXDRU 8 . With Notes, Vocabulary, by ths Rev O. H. Nall, M.A. Is.Od. [/a September. 
PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO (and MENBXBNU 8 ). With Introduction and Notes by C. E. 

Gkavf.s, M. A., Fellow of St. .1 olm'a College, Cambridge Is. 31. 

-EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, and PHSDO. Translated by P. J. Church. 

THUOYDIDBS.-THE FALL of PLAT£A and the PLAGUB at ATHENS. From 

Booaa II. and III. By \V. T. St'TTHgBY, M.A.,and A. S. CitAvrs, B A. Is. 3d. 

-BOOKS VL.VIL By the Rev. Pehcival Frost, M.A. With Map. 8 a. 6 d. 

-BOOK ViL By E, <f. Mabciiant. M.A. 8 s. «d. 

XENOPHON-ANABASIS. BOOK I With Notts and Vocabulary by the Rev. A. S. Wal¬ 
pole, M.A. la 3d. 

—— BOOK L With Notes, Vocabulary, and Ex. wises by E. A. Wrlls, M.A. Is. 6 d. 

-BOOK n. With Notes and Vocabulary by the Rat. A. 8 . Walpole, M.A. la Od. 

--- BOOK IV. With Notes and Vorabularr hr the Rev. E. D. Stone. M.A. la 6 d. 

XENOPHON.—TALES from the CYROPJEDIA. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. H. 

Kune, M.A. 18 3d. 

SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE Of GREEK LIFE. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. H. 

Keene, M.A. 1/n lAc press. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

BAOON.-ADVANCBMBNT Of LEARNING. BOOK L With Notea By F. G. Selby, M.A. 2a 
BOSWELL-LIFE Of JOHNSON. Mitel by H Morris. 8s 8d. 

BURKS.—REFLECTIONS on the FRENCH REVOLUTION. By P. G. Selby, M.A. Se. 
SUTLER.—HUDIBRAB. Parti. Edited by A. Milner, M.A. Ss. Od. 

COWFBR.—LETTERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Brsham. 2a6d.net. 

DBYDEN.—ESSAYS. Selected and Edited by 0 . D. Yonob. 2 s. Od. 

GOLDSMITH.—ESSAYS. Edited by Prof. C. D. Yonoe. 2s. 6 d. 

GRAY.— POEMS. With Introduction and Notes. By J. Bradshaw, LL.D. Is. Bd. 
MILTON.—PARADISB LOST. BOOKS I. and II. By Mrhael Macmillan, M.A. ls.9d. 
-POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Piof. D Masson. 8s. 8 d. 

POPE.—POETICAL WORKS (including the " Essay on Man ”). Ed. by A. W. Ward. 3s. 8d. 
SCOTT.—THE LADY Of the LAKE. By O. H. Stuart, M.A. 2 s. 6d. ; sewed, 2a— 

CANTO I- 9tL 

-Edited by Professor F. T. Palobavk. Is. 

-MARMION. By Mk hail Macmillan, B.A. 3s ; sewed, 2s. 6 d. 

-MARMION, and THE LORD Of the ISLES. Edited by F. T. Pai.q have. Is. 

SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction and Notts 1 y K Dkiohto.y. 

KING LEAR Is. 9d. I A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM Is. 9d. 

CORIOLANUS. 2 j. 6 d. ; sewed, 2*. THE MERCHANT Of VENICE. Is. 9d. 
MACBETH, is. 9*. ! KICHARD II. Is. 9d. 

A PRIMER of 8 HAK 8 PERE By Prof. Dowdkn. Is. 

SHORT STUDIES Of SHAKESPEARE’S PLOTS. By Prof. C. Rarsomr. HAMLET. 9d. I 

MACI'.ETU. »d. 

SPENSER — THE FAERIE QUEENS. BOOK I. By H. M. Pebcival, M.A. 8 s.; eewed, 

28. till. 

SPENSER. By B. W. Church. Is. 6 d.: sewed, Is. 

TENNYSON.—SELECTIONS from TENNYSON. With Introduction and Notes by F. J. 

Kowk, M.A. and W. T. Wkbu, M.A. OIoIh- 8vo, 3». (kl.; or iu 2 I’arto—Part 1,2s. fid.; Part II., 2f. fld. ! 


BEAUMARCHAIS. — LE BARRIER de 

Edjied by L. P. Dun, R A. 28.3,1. 

OORNSILLR-LE CID. By d. E. Fit. 

KACIIT. If. ■ 

VOLTAIRE.-CHARLES XU By G. R. 

Fasnacmt. 3f. fid.' 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE PRKNCH 

UOUHSE. By O. E. Fasnacht. 1 st Yew la 
2nd lour, 28. 3rd Year, 2s. 6d.-KEY8, 4a. 3d. 

MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION. 

II arnacht. I Vert I., Elementary. 2 i. 3d. 

-KEY, 4r. Od. l'art II., Advanced, 5,.—KEY', i 
5 p. net. I 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. | 

By U. E. Fas.naliit. 3a. fld. 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY Of the 

FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Prof. ElwSZ 
Adur*ted hy G. Masson. 38. fid. 

GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By Prof. E. C. K. Goxeer. 8a Bd. ITn September. 

OLASS-BOOK of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY- By H. R. Mill, D.Sc. 8a. Cd. 

GEOGRAPHY of INDIA, BUBMA, and CEYLON. By H. J. Blanfoid, F.G.R 2 j. 8J. 

GEOGRAPHY Of EUROPB. By’J. Sing, M.A. *a 

GEOGRAPHY Of the BRITISH I8LB8. By Sir a. Geieie, P.R.8. la 

SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By J. B and H. 8. Gaum an. 6d„ 

A PRIMER of the HISTORY of GREECE By C. A. Pyffx.M-A. U. 

A PRIMER of the HISTORY of ROME ByBiahop Ceiiohtoy, D.D. lh. ' 

A HISTORY Of ROME By E S. SnuoKBnuoii, M.A. 8s. 6d. 

A HISTORY Of ENGLAND for BEGINNEBS. By A. B. Bucklky. 8a. 

HISTORY Of ENGLAND. By Edith Tiiovosox. 2s. 68. 

DIVINITY. 

THE GOSPEL according to ST. MATTHEW, the Greek Text. With Intrjfncti n 

and NoU* hy the Rev. A. B to van, M.A_ ; 2f. fid. 

The GOSPEL according to ST. LUKK The Greek Text With Introduction and No’es 

hy th^ Roy. J. Bond, M.A. 2 f. Od. ' 

THE ACTS Of the APOSTLES. The Greek Text. With Notes by T. E. Pack, M. I. 

38. 31. 

A OLASS-BOOK Of the CATBCHX8M Of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the R<nr. G. F. 

M aclkar, D.D. Is. Od. 

▲ FIR8T CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM Of the OHUROfl Of ENGLAND. By the 

Rev. li. P. MacIiKar, D.D. (kl. 

AN ELEMBYTARY INTRODUCTION to the BOOK Of COMMON PRAYER By the 

Roy P. Procter and tho Rev. U. F. Maclkar, D.D. 2s. fid. 

AN INTRODUCTION to tile CREEDS. By the Rev. G. P. Maclub. D.D. 3a 6 d. 

A HISTOEY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH during the FIRST SIX CENTURIES. 

By ArcildcuoD CI1EKTHAM, D.D. 13a 3d. 

MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 

ARITHMETIC for 8CH00L8. By Ber. J. B. Lock, M.A. New Edition, Btvieed and 

Enlarged, 1 SUM. 4*. Gd. (Copies of the last Edition arc still on falc.—KEY, lOj. fid.) 

ARITHMETIC in THEORY and PRACTICE. By J. Brookbmitii, Mi. 4 6d.- 

KEY. 10s. Od. 

ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. By J. and E. J. Bkooksmith. ls. 6 d.-KEY. 6 a. 6 d. 

A TBXT-BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. Including Alternative Proofs, with Additional 

Theorems and Exercises. Classified and Arranged. BV H. 8. Hall* M.A- anti P. II. Sf*v«NS, 
M.A., Masters of the Military Side, Clifton College. BOOKS I.-VI. and XI.. 4s (kl.; ROOK I., 
is.; BOOKS I. and II., ls.(kL ; BOOKS I.-I V., :tf.; BOOKS II. and IIL, 2s.: BOOKS III. and IV. 
8s.; BOOKS 1I1..VI.. 3 a; BOOKS V., VL.and XI.,2a Gd.; BOOK XL, ls.-KEY to I.-VI. and XL, 
8s. (kl.; KEY to I.-I V., Os. Gd.; KEY to VI. and XI., 3s. fld. 

THE ELEMENTS Of EUCLID. By I. TonnuxTKR, P.R.S. 8*. 6<L BOOKS I. and n., la.- 

KEY. 6s. fid. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA- By Charlrr Smith, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition, Rerised. 4s. Od.—KEY. Crown Hro, log. fld. 

ALGEBRAIC FACTORS. By J- Aubot Jarman. 2 e .; with Answer*, 2 e. 6 d. 
ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Progressively Arranged. . By Bey, C. A. Joxks and C. H. 
Cueyke, M.A., late Mathematical Masters at Westminster School. 2a Gd.—KEY. By the Rev. W. 
Failks, M.A. 7*. fld. 

ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. By H. S. Hail, M.A . and 8 . R. Knight, B.A., M R. 2 s. 

With Answers, 2s. Gd. • 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA *>r SCHOOLS. Globe 8 vo, 8 a. 6 d. With Anawera, 4». Od.; 

Answers, Is—KEY, 8a fid. 

ALGEBRAICAL BXERCI 8 ES and EXAMINATION PAPERS. To accompany ■ Ehment- 

ary Algebra." Revile,!. 28 . 3il. 

HIGHER ALGEBRA. Fourth Edition. 7s. 6 d.—KAY. Ks. tf. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 4s. fld. (KBY, in the press. 

i'.y the Rev. J. B. LOCK, M.A. 

TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS, as far as the Solution of Tiiaaglee. Third 

Kdiliou. 28. 33.—KEY. 3s.3d. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. Sixth Edition. 4s.flJ.-KEY. 8 s. fld. 

HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. Fifth Edition. 4s. Cd. Both Parts compute in 1 vol„ 7 s. fld. 

(KEY, in preparation. 

MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. Part I. Mechanics or 8 olids. 2s. fld. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS. T^ird EdlUoa. 8 s. fld.—KEY. Crown 8 ro, 8 s. fld. 
ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. Third Edition. 8 s. fld. - KEY. Crown 8 vo, 8 «. fld. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS and STATICS. Ss. fld. 

PRACTICAL LESSONS in PHYSICAL MEASUREMENT. By A. Bari., M.A. Is. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

ELEMENTS Of HANDICRAFT and DESIGN. By W. A. 8. Brssos, M. A Ss. net. 
DRAWING and DESIGN: a Clam Text-Book for Beginners. By E. b. Taylor 2 s. fld. 
LEAD WORK: Old and Ornamental, and for the most part English By W. B. 

Letiiauy. 4s. (kl. net _ __ _ 

A PRIMER Of HYGIENE By E. 8 Reynolds, M.D. Is. 

A PRIMER of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By E. A. Barnstt »nd H. C. O’Neill. Is. 
DRESSMAKING : a Manual for Teachers. By Mrs Hf.nry Grenfell. Is. 
NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING, and CUTTING OUT. With Methods of Teaching. By 

J5. Kosevear. - Grown8vo,#3. 
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Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations._ 
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FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

US. FLEET STREET. E.C. 

Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 
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nPYPE-WRITEES.—SECOND-HAND 

A MACHINES, equal to new. FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or 
LENT on HIRE. Machines Sold by Instalments on Terms to suit 
purchasers. Use ot Machine taught free to hirers or purchaser*. 
Remingtons, Yosts. Hammonds, Caligraph, Bar-locks, Fitch, ftc., 
from £8. MS. Copied with accuracy and despatch at lowest rates. 
Highest references. Illustrated Catalogue free.—N. Taylor, Manager, 
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W. RUSSELL, Author of "An Invalid’s Twelve Years’ 
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QT.'PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 

O FOUNDATION SfllOLARSHIl’S. All EXAMINATION for 
filling up about 20 VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held 
on the 4th SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For information, apply to tue 
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UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 

Chancellor—His Graoc the DUKE of ARGYLL, K T., LL.D. 
Rector-TheMost Honourable the M ARQUE8S of BUTE, K.T., LL.D 
Principal—JAMES DONALDSON, M.A., LL.D. 

OPENING OF SESSION 1S9L-95. 

September 28th*to October 5th—Preliminary Examinations in Arts, 
Scieuce, and Medicine at St. Andrews and Dundee. Candidates 
will obtain Examination Schedules on application to the Secretary. 
These must bo returned duly flllod up, aud fees paid, not later than 
September 24th. 

September 29th to October 8th—Bursary Competitions at 8L Andrews 
and Dundee. Candidates should send lu their Schedules (to bo 
obtained from the Secretary) to the Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
The University, St. Andrews, on or before 22nd September. 
September 29th to 5th October-M.A. (Ordinary and Honours), LA., 
and B.8c. Examinations. The M.A. Examination Schedules 
should be returned, duly filled up and fees paid, by September loth. 
October 9tU—Opening of the United College, 8L Andrews, and of 
University College, Dundee (Faculties of Arts, Science, and 
Medicine). 

November 2nd—Bursary Competition at St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews 
November 2nd and 3rd—B.I). Examinations at St. Andrews. 

November 6th—Oiwnlng of St. Mary’s College (Faculty of Thoology). 

The Classes in the University are open to Students of both sexest 
and include Latin, Greek, English, French, Hebrew, Syriac. Logic, 
and Metaphysics. Moral Philosophy, Education, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Physiology, Anatomy, En¬ 
gineering, Systematic Thoology, Biblic il Criticism aud Church History, 

Specimen Examination Papers and full particulars respecting the 
Courses of Instruction, Fees, Examinations for Degrees, ftc., will bo 
found in the CALENDAR of the UNIVERSITY, published by Messrs. 
William Blackwood ft Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh, price 
2 s. 6d.; by post, as. l id. 

A goneral Prospectus for the oomlng Winter Session, as well as 
detailed information regarding any department of the University, may 
be had on application to 

J. Maitlakd Axdkrsox, Secretary. 
University of St. Andrews, 25th August, 1894. 

T^EPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, 

JL J NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 

South Kensington, 8.W. 

Principal—J OH N C. L. SPARK ES, Esq. 

The ANNUAL 8ES8ION, 1894-95, will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
October 3rd. Art Classes in connection with the Training 8chool are 
open to the Public on payment of foes. The Classes for Men and 
Women Students meet seiiarately. 

The Studies comprise Ornament and the Figure, with a view to their 
ultimate use in Design and Composition, and include thd study of 
Plants and Flowers, the Painting of Still Life, and the Drawing and 
Painting of Ornament and of the Figure. 

Candidates for admission who bavo not passed any Examination of 
the Department in Freehand Drawing must pass the Admission 
Examination in that subject. 

This Examination will be hold «t the School on October 2nd and 9th, 
at 11.45 a m. and 6.45 p m. ou both days, and on subsequent Tuewiays 
at frequent intervals during the Session. 

Application for further information may lie made in writing to tlio 
Skcretary, Department of Science and Art, S.W.or, on and after 
October 3rd, personally, to the Rko istkar, at the School, Exhibition 
Road, S.W. 

By order of the Lords of the Committee of Counoil 
on Education. 


npHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard. being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are 8t. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
B«1 fa ?U Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Loads, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London^ Loughborough, i Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Pauley, 

to the StoaxTAar, L.L.A. Scheme, the 


For Prospectus, fto., a] 
University, St. Andrews. 


VICTORIA. UNIVERSITY. 

IJIHE YORKSHIRECOLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The Sixty-fourth Session of the Medical Department and the Twenty- 
first Session of tho Department of Science, Technology, and Arts begin 
OCTOBER 8th. 

Tho Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University 
Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, 
Biological, Engineering, and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the 
Weaving Sheds, Dye-house, aud Printing Rooms will be open daily for 
Practical Work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Registrar :— 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Student?. 

3. Classes in Agriculture. 

4. For Medical Students. 

A Hall of Residence for College Students lias been established. 

DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The College represents tho Faculties of Science and Engineering in 
the University ox Durham, and is open to Students of either sex. 

In addition to tho Departments of Pure Science, complete Courses 
of Instruction are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval Archi¬ 
tecture, au<l Mining. There arc also Departments of Literature, 
Classics. History, Modem Languages, Fine Art, ftc. 

A House of Residence for Women Students is attached to the College. 
The SESSION commences SEPTEMBER 24th. 1894. 

Full particular* will be found in the College Calendar, price Is. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded on application free. 

II. F. Stockdale, Secretary. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The General COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Profaeeor 
W. F. R. WELDON, F.R.8., will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
October 3rd, at 1 p.m. _ 


r ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for 

A WOMEN. 30. H ABDEL Str ext. TlRntswiri Sue ark. W.C.. and 


“ations open to Women. Entrance Scholarship, value £30; Stuart 
Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four years ; Mackay Prises of £20 
each, ftc.— Apply to Secretary at School 


TECHNICAL CLA88ES for GENTLE- 

A. WOMEN, with instruction in Housewifery and the Care of 
Children. Boarders, weekly boarders, and day-students received— 
Address Min E. C . 8ha blaxd, S. Andrew’s, Watford, Herts. 

(GERMAN UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 

(*4), with 14 years’ experience in English Public Schools and 
abroad, desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Thorough English. Preoch. 
German, Spanish, ftc. Excellent testimonials.—Address ** Maoivter,” 
Bromley Villa, Grove Road, Windsor._ 

IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

1^1 ftc.—KING, SELL ft RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers. 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Maohines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advice and assistance given to any on o wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, Iiondon.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COL- 

A LEGE for WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal—Miss E. T. HUGHES, late of Newnham College. 

The Students attend tho Cambridge University Lectures on Teach¬ 
ing, and have ample opportunity for teaching in various schools in 

Cambridge. .. , . , 

The object of the College is to give a professional training to educated 
women who intend to teach, lii addition to the course of training, it 
offers the advantages of a college life, and one years residence in 
Cambridge. „ 

Students are admitted in January and iu Scptcnu<cr. r ull particu¬ 
lars may be obtained by application to the Principal.__ 

-EDINBURGH. — SUPERIOR BOARD 

JJJ offered for STUDENT in professional gentleman*? family^ 
large house ; good locality. Highest reference?.—No. .V-**. It <1 art son 
Scott, Hanover Street. Edinburgh. 


J ust published. 

pOAL-DUST an EXPLOSIVE AGENT, 

as Bhowu by an Examination ot the Camerton Explosion. 
Crown 4 to. Illustrated with 7 Plates. By Donald M. I>. St cart, 
F.G.S., -timing and Civil Engineer. London : Office of tho CvWery 
Manager, 32, Bouverie Street; E. ft F. N. Spon, 125, Straud. Now 
York: Spon ft Chamberlain, 12, Cortlandt Street. Or of the Author, 
lied land, Bristol. 

“ The object I have sought is to present a description of the Explo¬ 
sion ; to locnte its origin and trace its propagation; to enquire into 
the source and character of the gaseous mixtures to which the initial 
gaseous explosions, and the subsequent propagations were due; the 
nature ana sufficiency of the physical and ohemloal activities for the 
effects produced; and to indicate the conditions under which the ex¬ 
plosion was commenced, propagated, and stopped."—A utuok’s Prkkace 
P rice 7s. 6<L Det; free by post, 8s. 

IMPORTANT WORK ON THE HISTORY OF THE NOVEL 

A GUIDE TO 

BRITISH Sc AMERICAN NOVELS. 

BEING A COMPREHENSIVE MANUAL TO BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN FICTION FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
T ) THE END OF 1893. 

BY PERCY RUSSELL, 

Author of “ The Author’s ManualAc. 
down 8vo, doth, 800 pp., price 3s. 6d. net; by po»t, 8s. lOd. 
The Glide contaDts a Complete History ok tiik 
NOVEL. LIVING NOVELISTS. AND NOVELISTS OF 
iTur ’ THE PAST. 

BY THE SAME ATJTHOB. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 

WITH rUEIATOnr REMARKS 

BY MR. GLADSTONE. 

Seventh and Cheap Edition. H’iiA Sew Fre/acr, 301 pp ■ crown 8ro, 
cloth, price 3». 6d. net ; I’M post. 3j. 101. Il’HA Fortran. 

“ Mr. RumcII'. book in a very complete manual and knjdo for jour- 
nnliat and author. It le not a merely practical work-il ia literary and 

appreciative of literature In its beet eenac..Wc hare Utile else but 

prime for the volume."- H'esfimwfer Neeme. 

Lo.oos: DIGBY, LONG & OO., PUBLISHEHS, 
18. BOUVERIE STREET. FLEET STREET, E.C. 

. ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Building?. Chancery Lane, London 
TWO-AND A IIAlTperCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 

re fw?) b DC? CENT^od CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
mnn »ki, balances, when not drawn 1»«low £100. ... 

STOCM, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purcbaecd and .old. 

HAVINGS department. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank receive. .maU .nm. on 
~ deposit .and allow. Interest monthly on each completed il 
Tk The BIRKBEOK ALMANWK^wItt fnll^rttednr^port fre. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Notice.- THE TEMPLE BAR 

MAGAZINE SEPTEMBER contain?, among 
other Articles of Interest:—THE ADVENTURESS. 
• Chaps. 9-12.—POETT, PARSON, and PAMPHLETEEB, 
by Bln. Andbkw Cbosbe. —LOUISA MARCHIONESS 
of WATERFORD, by W. M. Habdisoe. -MADAME 
CHARLES RBYBAUD.—AN AFTERNOON CALL.— 
ALEXANDER LORD PIT3UQO. - CLIFF’S END 
FARM, by Floekkce Warden-—Ac. 


Three New Novels. 


NOW READY. 

THE ADVENTURESS. 

By MBS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 

Author of 11 Ought We to Visit Her ?" &c. 

In 1 vol.) crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 

WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 

By NEIL CHBISTI80N. 

In 2 vole., crown 8vo. 

“ Few modern novels Bhow a better in-sight to the human 
heart, and it is calculated to hold up an instructive mirror to 
many an ill-matched pair.”— Scotsman, 


NOW BEADY. 

IN a CINQUE PORT: a Story 

of Winchelsea. By E. M. HEWITT. In 8 vols., 
crown 8vo. 

“ ▲ graceful and suggestive story. The old-world glories 
and present autumnal grace of Win ih el sea are brought 
vividly before the reader. Every page i« indicative of a 
cultured mind and a certain nobleness of purpose.” 

Athenaeum . 


POPULAR EDITIONS 

OF 

POPULAR NOVELS. 

Each in 1 vol , crown 8vo, 63. 


By BHODA BROUGHTON. 

A BEGINNER. 

MRS. BLIGH. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 

JOAN. 

NANCY. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

“ DOCTOR CUPID.” 

BELINDA. 

ALAS ! 

By ROSA N. CAREY. 

LOVER OB FRIEND! 

FOR LILIAS. 

NELLIE’S MEMORIE8. 

BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
HE RIOT’S CHOICE. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRL8. 

ONLY THE GOVERNE88. 
QUEENDS’B WHIM. 

ROBERT OIUi’H ATONEMENT. 
UNOT.E M \ A. 

WEE WtFli'. 

WOOED AND MARRIED. 

MARY ST. JOHN. 

By MARIE CORELLI. 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA. 

ARDATH. 

THELMA. 

WORMWOOD. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty th? Queen. 
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VOLUME II., price 15 b. 

SOCIAL ENGLAND 

A Record of the Progress of the People in 
Religion, Laws, Learning,'Arts, Science, 
Literature, Industry. Commerce, and 
Manners, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. 

Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L , 

Sometime Fellow of St. John’? College, Oxford. 

*.* Vol. II. embraces the Period from tMb Accession 
of Edward I. to the Death of Henry VII. 

The Contributors to Volume II. include 

By Prof. Maitlabb, M.A.—The History of Law. 

„ R. L. Pools, M.A.—Wyclif and the Lollards. 

„ Hubebt Hall, F.S.A.—The History of Trade. 

„ Laibd Clowes—T he Navy. 

„ Dr, Hdobbs—A rchitecture and Art. 

„ Dr. Heath—L iterature. 

„ Dr. Heath—G rowth of a Common Euglish Lan¬ 
guage. 

,, Owen Edwards, M. A.—Some Episodes in Welsh 
History. 

„ W. S. Rocestbo—E arly English Musio. 

„ C. Raymond Beazlby, MA., P.R.G.S.—Travel 
and Exploration by Englishmen in the Early 
Middle Ages. 

,, C. R. L. Fletcher, M.A —Medieval Town Life. 

,, Robert Steel—A lchemy and Astrology. 

„ Dr. Cbbiohton—M edicine and Fublio Health. 

,, E. G. Date - Early History of Printing. 

Entirely New and Revised Edition 

NOW READY, PART I., price 7d. 

HO RPOWOD’C 

DICTIONARY OF PHRASE 
AND FABLE 

Giving the Derivation, Source, or 
Origin of Common Phrases, Allu¬ 
sions, and Words that have a Tale 
to Tell. 

In this New and Enlarged Edition of The 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable more 
than one-third of the book consists of 
entirely new matter. Some 350 extra 
pages have been added, and all that has 
been retained of previous editions has been 
subjected to the severest scrutiny. 

The fact that nearly 100,000 copies of 
Brewer’s Dictionary have already been 
sold in Great Britain alone shows its vast 
popularity, which will be greatly enhanced 
by this New and Enlarged Edition. 


NEW BOOKS for 1894-5. 

A TAst of Cassell and Company’s NEW 
and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 
for the SEASON 1894-5 will be sent 
post free on application. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London ; 

And all Booksellers. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE 
FAR EAST, 

PUBLISHED BY KEG AN PAUL, 
TRENCH, TRUC.'JER & CO., LTD. 

OONPUC: T 3, the GREAT TEACHER. 

By Maj jx-U.a* ■. i U. Q. ALEXANDER. 6«. 

CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By 

ARTHUR H. SMITH, Tw»nty-tw> Years aMissionary 
of the American Fond 'n Omni. Now Edition. 7s. 6d. 

LEAVES from uiy CHINESE SCRAP 

B .OK. By F. H. BALFOUR. 7?. 61. 

CLASSICAL POETRY of the 

JAPANEIE. ByPwf«s>r B. H. CHAK8BRLUN. 

7s. 61. [ Tt iih tier's Oei-ntal S-ries. 

THINGS JAPANESE. By Professor 

CHAMBERLAIN. Second and Re vis id Eiition. 8*. 61. 

RELIGION in CHINA. Containing 

an Account of Ihe Three Religions of the Chineae. By 
the Rev Dr. EDKINS. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 

[ Trilbner's Oriental Scries. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. Sketches 

Historical and Critical. By the Rev. Dr. EDKINS. 

IBl- [/TrUbuer's O, itntal Series. 

HANDBOOK for the STUDENT of 

CHISE3E BUDDHISM. By E. J. EIPSL. Second 
Edition. 18i. 

CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated into 

English by the Rev. Dr. L5GGE. 

Yol. L LIFE and TEACHINGS of CONFUCIUi. Sixth 
Edition. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. II. WORKS of MENCIUS. 12*. 

Vol. III. 8HE-KING, or Bouk of Poetry. 12s. 

FOLK-LORE of CHINA, and its 

Affinities with that of the Aryan and Semitic Rice*. By 
N. B. DENNYS. lCs. 6d. 

JAPANESE and ENGLISH Dic¬ 

tionary. By J. C. HBP jURN. Pocket Edition. 11,. 

FANS of JAPAN. By Mrs. Salwey. 

With 10 Full-Page Coloured Pia ei anl 30 o*her Illus¬ 
trations Royal 4to, 8 Is. 6d. ne». 

TRANSACTIONS and PROCEEDINGS 

of the JAPAN SOIIGTY of LONDOV. Vol. I. ]5s. 

ENGLISH INTERCOURSE with SIAM 

in tho SEVENTEENTH CBN CURY By J. ANDER¬ 
SON. 16a. 1 Triib- >er*.i Oriental Serifs. 

BOOK of CHINESE POETRY. Being 

the Collection of Ballad*. 8agap, Hymn*, and other 
Pieces known as the 8hih Ching Met ically Translated 
by C. F. R. ALLEN. 16*. 

SYLLABIC DICTIONARY of the 

CHINESE LANGUAGE, arranged according ty the 
Wu-Fang Yu'-n Yin, with the Pronunciation of the 
Characters as heard in Pekin, Canton. Amoy, and 
Shanghai. By S. W. WILLIAMS. Third Edition. 
4to. £3 15*. 

PAPERS RELATING to INDO- 

CHIN A. Reprinted from Dairy tuple's *• Oriental Reper¬ 
tory,” “Asiatic Researches,” an I the “Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 2 vols., 21s. 

[ Trilbner's Oriental Series. 

PIDGIN-ENGLISH SINGSONG; or 

Songs and Stories in the China-EnglQT Dialect. By 
C. G. LY3LAND, Author of “Bratunna Ballads.” 
Third Edition. 5*. 

CHINESE LANGUAGE and LITERA- 

TURE. By Professor II K. DOUGLAS, a-. 

THE LIFE of JENGHIZ KHAN. 

Translated from the Chioesj ly Prof.a*or R. K. 
DOUGLAS. 6s. 

THE MIKADO S EMPIRE. By W. E. 

GRIFFIS. Sixth Edition. llluelniteJ. 20j. 

ORIENTAL CALALOGUE (No. 2) of 

NEW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS, c .,Chinese 
Langnage—Books for Speci 1 Dial* ctj—Pidgia-Eniriiah 
and English Grammars for Chinese -Baoks on China: 
it* Literature, History, Ethnography, fe e.— Japanese 
Language—Languages of the Far East—Bcn-k* on Japan 
—Bibliognphies 

Patrkxostrr Horsis, Charing Cross Koad, London. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1894. 

No. 1165, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may he addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Minival's Memoirs of Napoleon. Translated 
by Robert H. Sherard. Vols. II. and 
HI. (Hutchinson.) 

The second and third volumes of this inter¬ 
esting work comprise the period between 
1805 and 1815, the zenith and the nadir of 
Napoleon’s fortunes. They dwell at length 
on the external history of the time: the 
epic of marvels which saw the Empire rise 
as an exhalation, and as quickly vanish, 
and in whioh the idolatry lavished on the 
hero on the scene changed into the exeora- 
tion of a transformed world. But we shall 
not follow the course of a narrative which 
simply reproduces the Napoleonic legend. 
Some passages, indeed, in Meneval’s book 
referring to these events deserve attention. 
Enthusiastic Bonapartist as he was, he did 
not admire the pc cy of Tilsit; he confirms 
the worst that has been written, or said, of 
Talleyrand, from 1808 to 1814; and he 
has noticed points in Napoleon’s public 
conduct which have been the subject of 
much controversy. There is little new, 
however, in these chapters: their most 
striking feature is the grotesque hatred of 
England appearing in every page, and the 
deep devotion the author felt for his master. 
Historically, the most remarkable part of 
the work is Meneval’s aooount of the artful 
intrigues which kept Marie Louise and 
Napoleon apart in 1814-15. This does not 
excuse what was worst in her conduct, but 
it relieves her character, in some measure, 
from charges that have been made against 
her. But what is most instructive and 
important in these volumes is this: a con¬ 
tinual eye witness gives us a view of 
Napoleon in his camp, his closet, his court, 
ana his home, no doubt favourable, but 
essentially correct; affords us an estimate 
of the acts, the habits, and the daily life of 
that wonderful being which puts to shame 
his lying detractors; and throws a steady 
and searching light on the grandest person¬ 
age of modern times. Meneval has grouped, 
too, around the great central figure most of 
the subordinate figures of Imperial France, 
and his portrait of Marie Louise is drawn 
with much care and skill. 

We pass over the settlement made of the 
Continent, and of Germany, after the Peace 
ofPressburg. This was thereal climax of the 
Napoleonic Empire. England, according 
to M6n6val, was to blame for the rupture 
with Prussia, the Continental System, and 
the events that led to Jena and Friedland; 
but we need not notice extravagance of this 
kind. Frenchmen of our day might do well 
to recollect that the author disapproved of 
the Russian alliance of 1807, though he 


almost always extols Napoleon’s foreign 
policy. 

“ The treaty of Tilsit, whioh inaugurated this 
alliance, brought with it a system of conces¬ 
sions, the entire advantage of which was in 
favour of the Russian empire. Disadvantages 
and dangers were all that Franoe ever derived 
from the treaty.” 


Like Lanfrey, MSneval also believes that 
Alexander really tricked Napoleon, and 

S )t the better of him on the raft on the 
iemen:—“The Russian monarch’s affec¬ 
tion for Napoleon was never sincere. As 
to the latter, he succumbed to the charm of 
the cunning Alexander.” 

England, of course, comes in for violent 
abuse for the bombardment of Copenhagen, 
and her intervention in Spain. M6neval 
examines at length Napoleon’s Spanish 
policy; declares that Talleyrand was the 
Emperor’s tempter, a fact, we think, now 
completely proved; and pronounces the 
celebrated letter, supposed to be addressed 
to Murat, before Bayonne, genuine. This, 
we are convinced, is a mistaken notion. 
Meneval admits that Napoleon felt com¬ 
punctious visitings for what he had done to 
gain the crown of Spain:— 


“The illegality, however, of the means 
employed was the frequent subject of Napoleon’s 
reflections, and maintained him in a continual 
state of perplexity. His mind revolted against 
perfidious conduct, for he had an instinctive 
loathing for crooked and tortuous ways.” 


Napoleon’s invasion of Spain was followed 
by the war with Austria, stirred up, 
M6n6val has no doubt, by Machiavellian 
England. We cannot dwell on Essling, 
Wagram, and Walcheren, or notice the 
provisions of the Peace of Vienna, the ne 
plus ultra of the abasement of the House of 
Hapsburg. The divorce of Josephine was 
succeeded by the Austrian marriage; Fate, 
in her irony mocked at this stroke of policy. 
Meneval thus introduces Marie Louise on 
the scene—no Frenchman of the time had, 
perhaps, such means of watching and under¬ 
standing her character: 

“ Accustomed to look upon the princesses of 
her family as instruments of the greatness of 
their House, and as destined to avert the storms 
which threatened it, she did not consider herself 
the victim of a sacrifice, but contemplated the 
part whioh Hhe was called on to play not 
without pride. . . . She left Vienna with the 
wish to please Napoleon; her subjugation was 
completed when she had yet to know his 
character.” 

The policy of Austria on this occasion is 
fairly described: 

“When she had been destined to become 
Napoleon’s wife, her father, the Emperor, had 
said, on taking leave of her, ‘ Be a good wife, 
a good mother, and render yourself agreeable 
in everything to your husband.’ Austrian 
politics had mentally added, ' as long as he is 
powerful, happy, and useful to our House.’ ” 

The splendour of her position, the homage 
of France, and Napoleon’s devoted and 
constant attentions, unquestionably turned 
the heart of Marie Louise to lum: her 
letters and conversations clearly prove that 
she loved him, as much as love was possible 
in that feeble and easily yielding nature. 
Meanwhile, the excesses of the Continental 
System, impelling Napoleon to universal 
conquest, the devouring waste of the war 


in Spain, and the growing hatred of five- 
sixths of Europe, were undermining the 
overgrown Empire, whioh became rapidly 
weakened as it was enlarged. M6n6val 
tells us ourious details respecting Napoleon’s 
quarrel with Louis, which led to the annexa¬ 
tion of Holland: a characteristic letter, too 
long to be quoted, and revealing the 
Emperor’s mind on this subject, is omitted 
in the Correspond enoe published under the 
auspioes of the son of the Ring of Holland. 
A very few words must suffice here: 

“It is my intention to annex Holland to 
Franoe, both to add to my territory, to strike 
the most terrible blow in my power against 
England, and to deliver myself from the con¬ 
tinual insults whioh the ringleaders of your 
Cabinet never oease to direct against me.” 

Another letter of the kind omitted from 
the same collection has been published in 
Prinoe Napoleon’s works on his unde’s 
detractors. 

In these and other passages these volumes 
throw light on disputed parts of Napoleon’s 
policy abroad; but we can do no more than 
refer to them. Meneval makes a lame 
excuse for what was, perhaps, one of the 
most decisive mistakes of Napoleon’s reign: 
his embarking in the crusade against Russia 
before bringing the war in Spain to a 
dose. He accompanied Napoleon in the 
campaign of 1812, saw the Continent bow 
before its lord at Dresden, reached Mosoow, 
and shared in the horrors of the retreat. 
There is nothing new in his account of 
these events. As usual, he sees the hand of 
England in them: “When the government of 
the Empire was rendering our nation great 
and powerful, the Ikglish Cabinet had but 
one thought, to strike it down, and to 
interest the continental powers in its fall.” 

Meneval’s health having been impaired by 
the retreat from Moscow, he was attached 
as a secretary to Marie Louise, by a master 
always indulgent to faithful servants. He 
describes the events of 1813 and 1814, but 
he heard, as it were, their echoes only; and 
his narrative is not of much value. He 
condemns Talleyrand severely, and not un¬ 
justly, for the conspiracy that overthrew 
Napoleon, and follows, as it were, the trail 
of the serpent from Erfurt to the last scenes 
in Paris. Time has not improved the fame 
of Talleyrand; great as his services were 
to Franoe in 1814, his corruption and 
treachery were detestable. Lannes, Menevel 
tells us, referred to him in this military 
phrase: 

“ He summed him up in this saying, whioh is 
perhaps strictly true, if expressed in somewhat 

too nffiitary language, ‘ It’s a lot of-mud 

in a silk stocking.’ ” 

With Pasquier, Men6val ascribes the 
resolve of the allies to march on Paris in 
1814 to the daring advice of Pozzo di Borgo ; 
but this, we believe, is not correct. Pozzo 
risked his neck, it is Baid, in this venture. 

“ His head was at stake if his promises could 
not be realised. On the morrow he triumphed, 
as he joined in the procession of the sovereigns 
on their entrance by the Pantin Gate. Grand 
Duke Constantine came up to him and said, 

‘ Pozzo, it is a happy day for you. If we were 
not here you would be hanging! ’ ’’ 

England, in Napoleon’s language, was 
the most persevering as well as the most 
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•powerful of his foes. One of the reasons of 
this constancy was that England embodied 
institutions and ideas in direct conflict with 
the revolutionary Napolonic Empire. This 
was not the case with the continental 
sovereigns, who, if vassals, had a kind of 
sympathy with an order of things that 
made them despotic at home over subjeots 
set free from feudalism alone. There is 
truth in the following: 

“ As a general rule the sovereigns personally 
were not at all hostile towards the Emperor. 
They were influenced and even dominated by 
the ascendency which England and the high 
aristocracy of Europe exercised in their cabinets, 
and in the leaders of their armies.” 

Meneval listened from afar to the fall of 
Napoleon, and, as secretary to Marie Louise, 
shared in the distracted councils of her 
short-lived government. The sympathies 
of the Empress were sincerely with France; 
she acted the part of Regent with dignity; 
she was not to blame for the neglect that 
left Paris defenceless. It was at the pointed 
command of Napoleon in writing that she 
took the fatal step of going away from the 
capital; but when called upon to form a 
decided purpose, her weakness betrayed 
itself, and she completely broke down : 

“Resting her head in her hands she began to 
cry. In the midst of her complaints, broken 
with tears, she was heard to repeat with im¬ 
patience, ‘My God, let them make up their 
minds, and put an end to this agony.’ ” 

It was not thus that Maria Theresa con¬ 
fronted adverse fortune. 

The first impulse of Marie Louise was to 
leave Blois, and to rejoin, at Fontainebleau, 
her discrowned husband. She sought the 
adviceof Mme. deMontesquiou, the governess 
of her ill-fated child, who bore herself 
admirably amid these scenes of trouble: 

“ She threw herself into the arms of Mme. 
de Montesquiou, whom she held in great 
esteem. . . . This lady had never any other 
thought than to remain faithful in adversity. 
The Empress strengthened herself under her 
influence in her resolution to go and join the 
Emperor at Fontainebleau.” 

Napoleon, however—he had faith in the 
ties of family—was desirous that the 
Empress should see her father, in the hope 
of securing an appanage for herself out of 
the huge spoils of his vanishing empire. 
The following words of the Emperor Francis 
ought to have been a warning to the un¬ 
happy woman: “As my daughter, all that 
I have is yours, even my blood and my life; 
as a sovereign I do not know you.” 

Mettemioh, true to this cold-blooded policy 
—it was the tragedy of Iphigenia over again 
—lured the fallen Empress to go to Vienna, 
and to seek a temporary homeat Schonbrunn. 
Marie Louise was still anxious to join her 
husband; and Maria Caroline, of Naples, 
her strong kinswoman, pointed out to her 
the plain path of duty: “ * Marie Louise 
ought to tie her bed sheets to the window, 
and escape under disguise. That is what 
I should do in her place,’ she said, 1 because 
when a woman is married, it is for life.’ ” 

At Vienna the Empress was placed between 
the temptations of interest and the appeals 
of conscience. She was artfully told—the 
leperous distilment of Metternich’s counsels 
filled her ears—that she would obtain 


nothing for herself and her son unless she 
chose to give up her husband ; and saying 
she would not oonsent, she consented. A 
subtle and evil influence, too, was employed 
without scruple: she was placed under the 
oare of Neipperg; and honour and virtue 
were before long forgotten. Meneval 
sketches the adventurer, who supplanted 
Napoleon in the heart of Marie Louise years 
before St Helena beheld his end: 

"His general appearance was an amiable 
one, mingled with alacrity and gravity. His 
manners were polite, insinuating, and flatter¬ 
ing. He possessed agreeable talents, and was 
a good musician. Active, clever, possessed of 
little scruple, he knew how to conceal his 
acuteness under an exterior of simplicity. He 
expressed himself and wrote with grace. He 
added to much tact a spirit of observation, and 
he knew how to listen, listening with studied 
attention to what was said to him. His face 
would’now assume a caressing expression, and 
now his glanci would seek to fathom the 
secret thoughts.” 

It was for this Fouche of the Salon that 
Marie Louise betrayed Napoleon! 

Through these abominable and cruel 
intrigues the Empress forgot what was due 
to herself and her husband; consented to 
have no correspondence with him; placed 
his letters into the hands of the allies— 
truly the Holy Alliance were honourable 
men; nay, gave her son over to Austrian 
guardians, and he was dead to Napoleon 
when he returned from Elba; and promised 
to act as the Coalition should direct, even 
though it had proclaimed him an outlaw. 
Yet the still small voice of conscience made 
itself heard; and, as Meneval bade her fare¬ 
well, she spoke piteously:— 

“ The Austrian princesses were mere instru¬ 
ments in the hands of the head of the House; 
she had been brought up in the principle of 
absolute submission to this authority; she 
was no longer an independent sovereign; 
she was without protection and incapable of 
resistance; .she could but yield to the yoke 
which would be put upon her, or openly rebel 
against her father and her family; I could 
imagine what would be the consequences of 
such rebellion on her son’s future; she had 
been bora under a fatal star; she was doomed 
never to be happy.” 

In the conduct of the Empress we see 
throughout the weakness that lends itself 
to wickedness. But she was the doomed 
victim of a barbarous policy; and, save 
only for her adulterous passion for Neip- 
erg, a good deal may be said for her. It 
eserves notice that Napoleon did not con¬ 
demn her, though he was ignorant, perhaps, 
of her fall to the last. Meneval rejoined 
the Emperor, when the Titan at bay was 
confronting, undaunted, the world in arms. 
Banned, proscribed, and with a price set on 
his head, he neither reproached his wife, 
nor those who had wrought her disgrace : 

“ All that he said about the Empress was full 
of respect and consideration for her. He pitied 
her in the trials to which she had been exposed, 
anticipated whatever I had to say in her favour, 
and expressed no doubt that her feelings for 
France and for himself had been forced.” 

Meneval thus describes his parting with the 
discrowned King of Rome, the Astyanax 
of the fallen House of Bonaparte: 

“As I bent down to him to say farewell, 
struck with my emotion, he drew me towards 


the window, and, looking at me with a touch¬ 
ing expression, he whispered to me: ‘ M. 
Meval, you will tell him that I am still very 
fond of him! ’ ” 

We have dwelt at some length on these 
passages: they reflect disgrace on the 
league of old Europe; they breathe the 
spirit of the evil regime of Metternich. 
But, as we have said, the most interesting 
part of the work is the illustration it affords 
of Napoleon himself, of his associations, and 
of the tenor of his life. Though composed 
from a favourable point of view, this analysis 
of what we may call the ground-plan of his 
wonderful character is essentially conceit: 

“Nature had lavished upon Napoleon the 
faculties which she reserves to privileged beings 
created to command, to conduct, and to 
enlighten mankind. She had endowed him 
with a vivid and ardent imagination, united 
with a cold reasoning power; she had endowed 
him with genius fortified by study, which the 
most prolonged and arid labour could not wear 
out, and which, on the contrary, drew fresh 
stores of vigour from the diversity of his occu¬ 
pations; she had endowed him with a vast 
mind, which embraced the ensemble of the 
widest questions, and which descended to the 
most minute details; she had endowed him 
with a really extraordinary conception, to which 
sudden flashes revealed the deepest depths of 
human knowledge; she had endowed him with 
a prodigious memory. To these gifts of intelli¬ 
gence there was added in Napoleon a lofty and 
sensitive mind, but a mind which was strongly 
tempered, and which rose superior to the blows 
as to the favours of fortune. His sangfroid 
was unalterable in the midst of danger, as 
though he had felt himself invulnerable. A 
persevering and inflexible will, an instinct of 
power and superiority which broke down all 
obstacles, made him smile at the word ‘im¬ 
possible,’ or deny its existence. The study of 
the human heart had taught him the art of 
attaching men to him, and of subjugating 
them. His presence and language excited 
enthusiasm, his eloquence was vivacious and 
rapid, his words were energetic, profound, and 
often sublime. His simple exterior—simple, 
but heightened with an air of grandeur and by 
the habit of command—the fascination of his 
look, his look, whose sweet or severe expression 
penetrated to the bottom of all hearts, inspired 
respect mingled with fear and affection. Never 
was there a more popular leader in history, and 
yet he would never oonsent to lower himself to 
acquire such popularity.” 

Meneval has set forth in a number of 
passages the characteristics of Napoleon in 
his many-sided life, as warrior, ruler, and 
in the circle of home. We must refer, how¬ 
ever, for these to the book; we shall only 
remark that, if too flattering, the estimate 
of the author is, in the main, just. One 
example of Napoleon’s sense of the becom¬ 
ing we give: 

“ Among the persons whose exile was proposed 
to him was the Duchesse de Gesons. . . . When 
he had discovered that the Duchesse was a 
descendant of Duguesdin, this name stirred in 
him the French fibre. Not only did Napoleon 
forbid that Mme. de Gesons should be inter¬ 
fered with in any way ... to supplement 
her small fortune the Emperor insisted on 
granting to the descendant of Duguesclin a 
pension.” 

The sketches of Napoleon’s family and 
court, though perhaps too attractive, are, 
on the whole, life-like. We can present 
our readers with one only, that of the 
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“ man-hearted ” woman known as Mme. 
Mere: 

“ Napoleon’s mother was a Roman matron, 
both in appearance and by the loftiness of her 
character. Prosperity had no more dazzled 
her than bad fortune had oast her down. Her 
parsimony had been jested about, but her 
children always found her ready to help them 
with her private fortune. When the Emperor 
was at St. Helena, his mother sent him a full 
account of her fortune, and begged him to 
dispose of whatever belonged to her, an offer 
which Napoleon did not accept. When some¬ 
body pointed out to her, at the time when 
she thus offered her property to her son, 
that she was reducing herself to indigence in 
this way, ‘ What does it matter ? ’ she answered, 
‘ when I shall have nothing more 1 will take 
my stick and I will go about begging alms for 
Napoleon’s mother.’ ” 

Observe the contrast between the parental 
relations of Francis and Marie Louise, of 
Letizia Bonaparte and her son; in the first 
the well of nature was choked, in the second 
it overflowed. 

These volumes should be in the hands of 
all who wish to study and understand 
Napoleon. The bias of the author must 
be watched and rectified; but his judgments 
on the greatest man of the modern world 
are infinitely more just and in accord with 
fact than the stupid calumnies of Lanfrey, 
Taine, and their followers. 

William O’Connor Morris, 


Sonnets of the Wingless Hows. By Eugene 
Lee-Hamilton. (Elliot Stock.) 

Mb. Eugene Lee-Hamilton has divided his 
century of sonnets into five sections. Of the 
first section, and of many very lovely sonnets 
in the other four sections, I find it difficult 
to write sentences meant to be printed and 
read. A journal like the Academy exists 
for purpost s of criticism ; but there are few 
men (and who of us would wish to be 
among the few ?) who can so subdue their 
simple primitive humanity as to appraise the 
aesthetic quality of a moan of agony under 
torture, a stifled sigh of dumb despair. It 
is equally impossible to criticise in cold 
blood—and to the common mind cold¬ 
bloodedness is of the very essence of criticism 
—such cries, so assertively and bravely 
stoical, yet so resonant with implicit appeal 
to the world’s sympathy, as make themselves 
heard in the twenty-three sonnets from “ A 
Wheeled Bed.” As a matter of fact, the 

“Thing of wood, of leather, and of steel 
Ronnd which by day and night, at head and heel, 
Crouch shadowy tormentors, dumb and dread ’’ 

has been the birth-couch of the whole 
hundred; but in these twenty-three we can 
never escape for a moment from the terrible 
fascination of “ the wingless hours” which 
crawl round the “strange engine” of 
torture—the “hybrid of rack and of Pro¬ 
crustes’ bed.” lie who says of them that 
they are beautiful, imaginative, finely 
finished, says what is true; but he could 
hardly say it unless he had missed the 
piteous heart of them, which seems to mock 
at such artistic trivialities as beauty, imagi¬ 
nation, and finish. I could almost wish 
that the book had been submitted to the 
judgment of some oritio—if such could 
be found—who felt the pain of it less 


keenly, and who could better celebrate the 
art by which pain’s hideous raw material 
has been wrought into an arrestingly lovely 
fabric. It is, as I have said, difficult to 
write of these sonnets; but how lovely 
they are will be felt by those who read 
“ Twilight,” “ To Health,” the beautiful 
trio, “An Elfin Skate,” or the one which 
I transcribe, addressed “ To Others.” 

“ Ye who can roam where thrills the tawny com, 
Or wade through seeded grass, or who can stray 
Across the meadows as they make the hay, 

Or where the dewdrop sparkles on the thorn— 

If you could lose, but for a single day 
Your use of limb, your power to pluck the may 
In rutty lanes where thrushes sing all day, 

I wonder, would you apeak of life with scorn ? 
God knows I would not keep you pent for long 
In that close cage where anguish pecks the 
husk 

Of Life’s spilt millet, upon which it thrives; 

But long enough to let yOu learn the song 
Which captive thrushes sing from dawn to 
dusk; 

An hour or two would make you love your lives.” 

Of the sonnets grouped under the headings 
“Brush and Uhisel,” “Life and Fate,” 
“ The After-life,” and “ Miscellaneous,” 
one can speak with greater ease, and certainly 
with more freedom from emotional strain. 
I think that no one who has studied the 
form whioh Mr. Lee-Hamilton has here 
chosen will fail to feel how admirable is his 
treatment of it. The mere craftsmanship 
is not only excellent, but, considering the 
number of the sonnets, remarkably equal 
in excellence; the only defect that is obvious 
enough to interfere with pleasure being an 
occasional huddling together of consonants, 
and a lack of the open vowel sounds which 
make verse easy to the speech and melo¬ 
dious to the ear. Thus, in the beautiful 
sonnet, “Lost Years” (which, by the way, 
is in the first section), Mr. Lee-Hamilton 
writes of his youth— 

“ It went where go the nights that steal day’s 
place ”; . 

and the whole verse—especially the two 
final feet—has a disagreeably cacophonous 
effect. Even this, however, is a matter in 
which defect is comparatively infrequent. 

Mastery of the mechanism of verse in 
general, and even of the complicated 
technique of the sonnet in particular, is, 
however, not uncommon nowadays; for 
it is a thing to be learned, and the learners 
are numerous and eager. Mr. Lee-Hamilton 
as a sonnet-builder proves his possession of 
something which cannot be learnt: he has 
the instinct which is not an acquisition but 
an endowment. And this instinct makes 
its presence manifest, not in treatment, but 
in something that goes before treatment, 
and conditions it—the choice of a motive 
which not only adapts itself to, but actually 
seems to demand, the form in which it is 
here embodied. Were I to repeat what I 
fear I have said several times in the 
Academy concerning the absolute necessity 
to the sonneteer of “a sonnet-making 
argument,” I fear I might be called “ a | 
barren rascal,” or at the very least a man 1 
of one idea. Therefore, supremely im¬ 
portant as the matter seems to me, I will 
here say only this—that to my eyes one of 
the crowning perfections of Mr. Lee- 
Hamilton’s sonnets is that they are sonnets 1 
by necessity : they could no more be any- 1 


thing else than they are than a lark’s song 
or a baby’s cry could be other than what it 
it. His frequent manner is to open with an 
arresting image, the imaginative significance 
of whioh is not blurted out by the commonly 
prefixed “ As,” but left to reveal itself 
slowly as the sonnet, through octave and 
sestet, moves to a satisfying end. I do not, 
of course, mean that this method is Mr. 
Lee-Hamilton’s invention or monopoly, or 
even that he makes exclusive or too pre¬ 
ponderant use of it; but simply that his full 
grasp of its opportunities enables him to 
employ it with exceptional success—witness 
the noble sonnet entitled “Oaesar’s Ghost” : 

“ In that sharp war where Oaesar’s slayers died, 
Thera was a moment when it seemed decreed, 
As sank the sun blood-red in clumps of reed, 
That victory should take the guilty side: 

But just as they were winning far and wide, 

The ghost of Caesar on a phantom steed, 

Bore down on Gassing with a soundless speed, 
And with a sword of shadow turned the tide. 

I think that in Life’s battle, now and then, 

The ghost of some high impulse or great plan, 
Which they have murdered, may appear to men, 
And, like the shade of Caesar, check the van 
' Of their success, though odds be one to ten, 
And cow their sold, as only phantoms oan.” 

Even Bossetti wrote few sonnets more 
sombrely powerful than this; and there is 
here a swift directness, as of an arrow 
flying to a mark, which, save in “ The Sun’s 
Shame’’and “Lost Days,” Bossetti never 
achieyed or even strove after. On the page 
opposite to “Oaesar’s Ghost” Mr. Lee- 
Hamilton has a sonnet, “ A Spanish 
Legend,” which might be cited as even 
more powerful still; but there the power is 
largely due to the emotional effect produced 
by details of horror: here it comes of simple 
vividness of imaginative realisation. 

It may seem that these births of the 
“ wingless hours ” have been appraised 
too exclusively as sonnets, and that inade¬ 
quate attention has been paid to that 
quality of poetry, which is of much greater 
importance than is the treatment of any 
special form. In a brief notice some suoh 
disproportion is almost inevitable, but in 
this special case it is, I think, less regret¬ 
table than usual. I have endeavoured to 
make an attempt at placing Mr. Lee- 
Hamilton as a sonneteer, because at this 
time of day it is no longer necessary to 
place him as a poet. What he is as such 
is known to all students of contemporary 
verse; but it may be well to add that in 
imaginative vision, in freshness and agility 
of fancy, in feeling for form, and in fine 
felicity or specific gravity of word and 
phrase, these Sonnets of the Wingless Hows 
overtop his previous achievements. 

James Ashcboft Noble. 


The Peasant State. By Edward Dioey. 

(John Murray.) 

Though Mr. Dicey is only one of many 
writers upon Bulgaria who have blessed 
her altogether, his testimony is the more 
valuable as he has neither the faults nor 
the merits of an enthusiast. There is in his 
book, on the one hand, a refreshing absence 
of clap-trap ; on the other a shade of 
cynicism and a cautiousness about com¬ 
mitting himself on trifles which is some- 
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times comical. For instance, when speaking 
of the marked improvement in the health 
of Philippopolis since the introduction of a 
supply of pure water, he adds : “ Though 
whether this improvement is post hoc or 
propter hoc I have no means of saying.” 
Mr. Dicey is, however, far too old a 
journalistic hand not to know that indeci¬ 
sion is an intellectual as well as a moral 
defect. We find in him no shilly-shally 
when dealing with more weighty matters. 

In his chapter upon Bulgaria’s neigh¬ 
bours, he is outspoken in his judgments. 
Although, like a true son of Adam, he has 
his longings for the flesh pots of Bucharest, 
he is not blind to the moral superiority of 
Sofia. The progress of Bulgaria is solid, 
stable, and enduring, while “there is a 
sort of gilt-and-gingerbread look about 
Bucharest.” He is somewhat severe on 
the Serbs, and only saw in their country 
“signs of decay.” “The Serb peasants 
have not the cheerful look of tha Bulgarians; 
the Serb villages have not the same air of 
plain, rough comfort.” Surely there must 
be some imagination in this. There is no 
land question in either country, and no need 
of a poor law. The difference between the 
two countries is that, while both can boast of 
a peasant proprietary, the one is Conserva¬ 
tive and the other Badical. Why Servia, a 
peasant state, should be honeycombed with 
Socialism, would take too long to detail 
here. Suffice it to say that the facts are so. 
Bulgaria owes the maintenance of its 
independence and of its social order to its 
deep-rooted Conservatism, and she owes her 
Conservatism to never having broken with 
her past. Strange though it may sound, 
Bulgaria, like England, is a country of 
evolution, and not revolution. The peasant 
subjects of Prince Ferdinand are in all 
essentials the exact counterpart of the 
peasant subjects of Czar Boris. A century 
u but a day in the lifetime of the Bulgarians. 
The continuity of material well-being in 
Bulgaria has been very marked. The only 
real difference between the Bayah of 
Turkish rule and the elector to the national 
Sobranje, is that the latter can keep his 
money, while the former oould only make 
it. There is, of course, a vast gulf between 
these two social conditions; but it was 
strange how the Bulgarians, whether 
Christian or Mahommedan, managed to 
keep their belongings out of the clutches of 
the Zaptiehs. Mr. Dioey, in travelling by 
rail from Bustchuk to Varna, notions the 
cultivation of the country and the absence 
of houses. One of the cardinal rules of the 
Bulgarian before the war was to build his 
village as far as possible from the main 
road leading to fortified towns. The rail¬ 
road by which Mr. Dicey was travelling 
passes two such towns—Bustchuk and 
Bhumla. 

Mr. Dicey appears to have had an en¬ 
joyable trip through provincial Bulgaria. 
He visited Bustchuk, Varna, Bourgas, and 
Philippopolis. We look in vain in his pages 
for any reference to Timova, the ancient 
capital of the Asenidae dynasty. But pos¬ 
sibly the old-world air of this picturesque 
town might not have suited the stern 
common sense of Mr. Dicey. Speaking of 
the two Slav races of the Balkans, he tells 


us that both “ are extravagantly proud of 
their traditional, I might almost say, their 
mythical grandeur in bygone days.” If 
Mr. Dicey is a trifle severe, he is delightfully 
free from rant and hysteria. 

From 1876 to 1886 hardly a year passed 
without the publication of some book which 
increased our stock of knowledge of the 
Balkan Peninsula. Since 1886 this stream 
of travellers’ books has dried up. It 
was high time that someone competent 
to judge should tell us how it fares 
with Bulgaria at the present day. Mr. 
Dicey’s report is on the whole highly satis¬ 
factory. In an excellent chapter on “ The 
Law of the Bealm ” he shows the need of 
a redistribution of the taxes, and how the 


Capitulations stand in the way of this re 
form. That Bulgaria forms an integral 
portion of the Ottoman Empire may be 
politically an advantage, but commercially 
this is not so. This is mainly due to the 
Greeks, “ who take the most unfair advan¬ 
tage of the privileges accorded by the 
Capitulations.’’ 

It is impossible in a short review to touch 
on all the Bubiects which an author with 
300 pages at nis service can dispose of. 
We must be content here to dwell on points 
from whioh we differ rather than on those 
with which we agree. Bistitch has been 
called the Bismarck of the Balkans, but 
this title can far more justly be bestowed 
on Stambouloff. Mr. Dicey thus describes 
this extraordinary man : 

" As a public speaker Stambouloff is admittedly 
without a rival in Bulgaria. As an ad¬ 
ministrator he towers equally above his col¬ 
leagues. Exception may be taken to his modes 
of administration, but hitherto they have been 
crowned with invariable success. The dila¬ 
toriness which is characteristic of all Oriental 
administration, and which is a common failing 
amidst Bulgarian Ministers, is unknown to 
Stambouloff. Whatever he orders to be done 
has got to be done, and done at once. What¬ 
ever he promises is as good as performed. 
Loved by many, hated by few, he is feared by 
all.” 

It is true that he has fallen, and it is 
equally true that bis successors “ will succeed 
by some means or other” iu securing a 
majority in the new Sobranje. It is, however, 
to be feared that the country will suffer far 
more from his retirement than Stambouloff 
himself. He was overthrown by a coalition 
with no common basis of principle, but 
united solely by the tie of hate. It recalls 
the old story of the Pulteney-Oarteret coali¬ 
tion against Walpole, with one important 
difference. We all know how George II, 
received his prime minister’s resignation: 
how he fell on his neck, wept and kissed 
him. This was not the manner in which 
Prince Ferdinand parted with the greatest 
man Bulgaria has produced in the last five 
hundred years. We must, however, resist 
the temptation of pursuing further the com¬ 
parison between two sovereigns, who were 
both foreigners in the countries they were 
called to reign over. 

The Prince insists on the Ministers wear¬ 
ing evening dress on all occasions when in 
attendance on him. Mr. Dicey gives us 
humorous description of the Cabinet 
attending at the Sofia railway station to 
see the Prince off at ten in the morning. 


“ Bulgarian ministers are not built in the dress- 
clothes way; and whenever I saw them in other 
than their work-a-day costumes, they always 
reminded me of the supers who appear as the 
courtiers in ‘ Hamlet’ when played at the pro¬ 
vincial theatre. Moreover, the spectacle of a 
whole Cabinet Council sitting round the beer- 
stained table of a railway refreshment room, 
and standing drinks to each other of beer and 
brandy, is not, somehow, in accordance with 
Western ideas of offioial dignity.” 

In conclusion, we think that Mr. Dicey has 
underestimated rather than overestimated 
the prosperity of Bulgaria. Would that all 
labouring men in England and Ireland were 
as well off, as well clothed, and as well 
housed as the Bulgarian peasant! 

J. G. C. Minchin. 


Psychology applied to Education. By Gabriel 
Compayre. Translated by W. H. Payne. 
(Boston, U. S. A.: Heath ; London : 
Isbister.) 

M. CoMPAYRf: is one of the greatest of living 
educationists, and he is a Frenchman. This 
volume, therefore, ought, at any rate to 
teachers, to be very readable. Yet it is tough 
reading on account of its severe simplicity and 
its ingenious conciseness. It is a summary 
of educational principles deduced from psy¬ 
chology. Like his better known History of 
Pedagogy , it is masterly in its inclusiveness 
of so much material in so small a space. 
The arrangement of subjects is admirable, 
the proportions kept almost perfect, the 
judgment reasoned, the touch sure; but 
the reader constantly would like points 
further amplified and illustrated. No 
doubt M. Compayre would reply: for 
every chapter, you can read a book or two 
by others if you wish to do so. He would 
hardly exaggerate if he said the same for 
every paragraph in some of his chapters. 

Yet I venture to think this book is a 
valuable addition to educational litera¬ 
ture. There is a suspicion abroad among 
some English schoolmasters that Asoham, 
Locke, and Herbert Spencer have said 
enough, and perhaps more than enough, 
on the subject of education. English school¬ 
masters beyond those of almost any country 
are short-sighted through their disuse of the 
powers of further vision. It was not always 
so. Time was when England looked for light 
abroad as well as at home, and welcomed 
Erasmus and Viv&s and their contemporaries 
with all the heartiness they accorded to their 
own countrymen. They read their works, 
too. Fancy Ascham’s world without a 
Johann Sturm in it! 

Now M. Compayre is an excellent correc¬ 
tive to English educational isolation. He 
takes suggestions and illustrations indiffer¬ 
ently from English, Americans, Belgians, 
and Swiss, and from Frenchmen. And if 
quotations from the last-named predominate, 
it is not too much to say that they are 
always to the point; and if it is admitted 
that they are fair specimens of the French 
educational writers, the English teacher 
must confess how much he would gain by 
consulting their works more frequently. 
Not even in primary education, much less in 
secondary education, have English writers 
taken the trouble to acquaint themselves 
with the large amount of thought embodied 
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in educational literature. There is not, 
therefore, any English book with the same 
wide outlook and comparative reach on the 
theoretical side of education as this treatise 
of M. CompayrA 

He divides his work into three seotions: 
Physical Education, Intellectual Education, 
and Moral Education. 

He protests against formal gymnastics, in 
words borrowed from Dr. Lagrange: 

“ We fell under the ferule of the pedants of 
gymnastics ; and doubtless the time will 
come when we shall be as much astonished at 
taking exercise while walking, as M. Jourdain 
was at speaking prose while talking.” 

He refers in terms of warm commendation 
to “vacation colonies,” an institution due 
to M. Bion, of Zurich, by which poor 
school children are sent from the town 
schools into the mountains or into the 
woods with their teachers. 

In the section op “Intellectual Educa¬ 
tion,” M. Compayr6 has some excellent 
words on the arousing of curiosity in the 
pupil. He quotes these words: 

“ What do we do P We take a child, seat him 
on a benoh, and teach him a multitude of 
things of which he has never observed the 
existence, which he did not anticipate, and 
whiob, consequently, he could not desire to 
know. We destroy his curiosity before it has 
had a chance to be aroused.” 

From this warning picture M. Oompayrfi 
proceeds to show the desirability of “ in¬ 
struction through the eyes,” of object 
basons, of drawing, of manual exercises, 
and the development of the habit of 
observation. The chapters on the methods 
of instruction are of great practical value. 
Formerly, says our author, the best 
schools were those which used the most ink 
and paper. To-day, however, the best are 
those, on the whole, in which teacher and 
pupil use the most chalk. Here, of course, 
lie refers in commendation to the American 
schools, in which the entire wall is often 
“ transformed into a vast blackboard, where 
several pupils can work at the same time.” 
He insists on the provision of good piotures 
and maps for history and geography lessons. 
He adds: 

“ Collections _ of geometrical solids, the outfit 
of the metric system, school museums, and 
bot anical gardens, are also the indispensable 
auxiliaries of object-lessons and the intuitive 
method.” 

His remarks on the “ Offioe of the Book ” 
in education are reasonable and moderate. 
As to the work of the teacher, he 
assumes that preparation for the oral lesson 
is indispensable, yet he protests against 
lessons “ too minutely prepared ” as lacking 
in “ freedom of manner.” His criticisms 
on the Socratic method are wise and helpful. 
That M. Compayrfi is more than a doctrinaire 
is seen by sum a passage as the following: 

“ Methods in pedagogy are somewhat like con¬ 
stitutions in politios. Both are valuable chiefly 
through the worth of the men who are called 
to apply them.” 

The deduction, of course, is not the negation 
of the value of methods for constitutions, 
but the necessity of large-minded and large- 
hearted administrators ready to recognise 
the possibilities and impossibilities, because 


they have put themselveB in touoh with the 
accumulated experiences of the past and 
present. 

Finally, M. Oompayre deals with “ Moral 
Education.” The following passage shows 
an insight into present day problems of 
significance as great for us as for the 
author’s own country: 

“ In proportion as the citizens of a democracy 
are granted the use of larger liberties, and as 
the fuller development of their rights places in 
their hands the government of their lives and 
the voluntary performance of their duties, it 
beoomes more and more necessary that each 
individual contain within himself the princi¬ 
ples of morality, the check to his passions, and 
the elements of a moral personality armed with 
all the ideas and with all the energies which 
assure the accomplishment of duty.’’ 

With such a conception of the work of the 
teacher before him, it will readily be 
understood that the author’s treatment 
of the subjects of instinots, dispositions, 
habits, culture of the feelings, is of great 
interest. Not less interesting is the treat¬ 
ment of the education of the will. In this 
connexion, I think that M. Compayr6, 
against his custom, has done ill in leaving 
unnamed the greatest exponents of the 
education of the good will, viz., the 
educators of the Herbartian school. 

Fobteb Watson. 


NSW NOVSI.8, 

A Traveller from Altruria. By W. D. 
Howells. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

An Interloper. By F. M. Peard. In 2 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

The White Virgin. By GK Manville Fenn. 
In 2 vols. (Ohatto & Windus.) 

Hoist with Her Own Petard. By Reginald 
Lucas. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
David'» Loom. By J. Trafford Olegg. 
(Longmans.) 

Laura Arbuthnot. By John Meredith. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

The Dancing Faun. By Florence Farr. 
(Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 

Blessed are the Poor. From the French of 
Franqois Oopp6e. (Heinemann.) 

Keith Deramore. By the Author of “ Miss 
Molly.” (Longmans.) 

A new book by Mr. W. D. Howells is 
always, for a wide circle of readers, an 
event. Altruria will be a surprise to many: 
perhaps to the majority not a welcome sur¬ 
prise. For this latest “romance” (how 
fond Mr. Howells is of a specific term 
which is singularly inapplicable to his 
later books!) is not a story of that middle- 
olass American life of which he is the fore¬ 
most painter, but a kind of New England 
complement to Mr. William Morris’s Dream 
of John Ball or Hews from Nowhere, or Mr. 
Butler’s Erewhon. Altruria is the dose 
analysis and keen disintegration of the 
essential weaknesses of contemporary social 
life in the dvilised world, and in America 
in particular. Like his figure-head, Mr. 
Homos, the man from Altruria (where all 
the dreams of democracy have at last been 
realised), Mr. Howells would be “ a spiritual 


solvent to precipitate sincerity.” It is im¬ 
possible not to read this remarkable book 
without being forced to ponder many matters 
which may have been too loosely accepted as 
inevitable. There are exaggerations, and 
needless interpolations, which detract from 
the genuine earnestness and alert mental 
vision of the author; and though it might 
not be fair to object to the obtrusion of 
what to a Britisher seem inept Yankeeisms, 
it is impossible to refrain from wondering if 
the most patriotic New Englander can have 
pleasure in the somewhat passi “straight 
talk” which does duty for humour. Mr. 
Howells has the courage of his convictions. 
He does not hesitate to ruffle the feathers of 
that very susceptible fowl, the American 
eagle. If an Englishman were to dedare 
that the government of the United States is 
now an absolute monarchy, and that the 
autocrat is King Dollar, overlord temporal 
and spiritual, he would be denounced for 
his combined jealousy and short sighted¬ 
ness. Mr. Howells does not use these exact 
words, but in the mouth of his banker he 
promulgates the same truth. 

“I don’t think there is any doubt but the 
millionaire is now the American ideal. It isn’t 
very pleasant to think so, even for people who 
have got on, but it can’t very hopefully be 
denied. It is the man with the most money 
who now takes the prize in our national cake¬ 
walk.” 

The Altrurian—and in this respect most of 
us will be Altrurians, I suspect—does not 
know what a cake-walk is. The mystery is 
explained, and the banker resumes: 

“ In any average assembly of Americans, the 

g reatest millionaire would take the eyes of all 
om the greatest statesman, the greatest poet, 
or the greatest soldier we ever had. That,” he 
added- to the Altrurian, “ will account to you 
for many things, as you travel through our 
country. 

The experiences of Mr. Homos are pessimistic 
enough. Everywhere he sees discontent, 
injustice, oppression, tyranny from above 
and below, from the individual and the 
union; and go where he will, see what he 
can, hear what he may, he learns only that 
we are fallen upon evil days. The far- 
reaching evils of uncontrolled capitalism, 
the horrors of uncalculating and desperate 
revolt, the growth of a new and detestable 
slavery, the ferment of all possible bigotries 
and wild passions, the racial dash and 
internecine conflict: all this, and much 
beside, saddens the heart of the pilgrim 
from a terra incognita, where liberty, 
equality, fraternity are sovereign realities, 
and not the empty bombast of a trans¬ 
atlantic democrat or the idle vaunt of a 
French Republican. The sole medicine for 
thin gigantic ill is a revolt of the moral 
life. Conscience must become dictator. 
We must seek discarded clues, follow lost 
byways, persevere along intricate and 
difficult paths. The present primrose 
way is macadamised with dollars: the 
milestones are dollars; the signposts are 
dollars; the horizon is the hue of dollars: 
the sunny day is a flaming dollar, the 
stars by night are fragments of a gigantic 
primeval dollar; the portals of the grave 
are framed with dollars; the goal beyond 
the grave is the Land of Dollar; and 
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dollar is the ultimate name of the First 
Cause. It is this terrible truth that Mr. 
Howells recognises, though he would not 
advance it so emphatically: it is his recog¬ 
nition of this truth, his earnest effort to 
meet it and grapple with it, that give his 
book a singular value. It is only fair to 
add, for the sake of the weaker brethren, 
that Altruria is an eminently readable book, 
apart from its fundamental seriousness. It 
is written with the wonted skill, the familiar 
lightness of touch, and with much of the 
charm, which won us all in the long series 
from The Undiscovered Country to A Hazard 
of New Fortunes. 

Miss Frances M. Peard’s latest story is 
as pleasant as any of its predecessors. It 
is, moreover, more actual in plot and treat¬ 
ment. The Interloper is the only really 
leasant person in the novel. She is the 
eroine, Nathalie, the wife of the amiable 
but weak and exceedingly foolish Leon de 
Beaudrillart. He and his people have good 
qualities, of course; but the charming 
Nathalie is thrownaway among them, andone 
is almost sorry that she succeeds in rescuing 
her selfish and stupid husband, when he 
tries to put an end to himself rather than 
face the outcome of his own misdeeds and 
general silliness. The pleasure derivable 
prom the story is in its telling, and in the 
incidental touches of local colour and char¬ 
acter-sketching. Miss Peard understands 
her own personages; and that is higher 

E raise than could be awarded to ninety in a 
undred novelists, who move puppets to and 
fro and think they are evolving the destinies 
of men and women. Mdme. de Beaudrillart 
mkre may be detestable, but she is real; and 
M. Bourget, Nathalie’s bourgeois father, is 
real also. The only thing that is not con¬ 
vincing is the folly of Leon in one or two 
instances; where in real life so very self- 
considerate a young man, trained in Paris 
wiles, would have acted with at least ordinary 
foresight. His development into a better 
man, worthy of his noble wife, is admirably 
indicated; and the author shows at once her 
art and her knowledge of life by the wise 
discretion with which this partial metamor¬ 
phosis is accomplished. 

Mr. Manville Fenn’s new story has 
nothing to do either with the Maiden 
Tribute or with the New Woman. It is 
not a Tendenz-romanz. It has no mission; it 
is preoccupied with no problem of sex; it 
has no “new morality”; it is not even 
occasionally morbid. In a word, it is the 
antithesis of the fin-de-sieole novel; for it is 
sane, bright, and reads like the work of a 
robust man, and not of a consumptive hypo¬ 
chondriac. It has even that damning fault, 
a happy ending. If these negatives dis¬ 
suade a few readers from Mr. Manville 
Fenn’s latest romance, I hope they may 
attract a much larger number. “ The 
White Virgin ” is the name of a lead mine 
in Derbyshire. The fortune to be lost or 
won in its working affords the central 
motive of the story, in the development of 
which. the characters of several personages 
are skilfully and vividly depicted. True, the 
plot is a conventional one, and the treat¬ 
ment emphatically melodramatic; but the 
tale is- told with unflagging verve, and the 


reader must perforce follow eagerly the 
narrative of the machinations of Jessop 
Heed and his accomplice, John Wrigley, 
against Clive Used and the beautiful Janet 
Praed. There is enough incident to satisfy 
the most insatiate novel-reader. It is an 
additional merit that the minor characters 
are as lifelike and interesting as the chief 
actors. 

There is plentiful incident, also, in Mr. 
Beginald Lucas’s three-volume story. It 
appears to be the first book of its author. 
As a tentative effort, it calls for considerate 
criticism; so I will only say that it is too 
stagey, too remote from actuality—not in 
point of incident, but in the manner in 
which the incidents are evolved. The per¬ 
sonages and the episodes are all of the 
Jaok-in-the-box kind. The author wants 
the husband to disappear at the church 
door on the marriage day, and he dis¬ 
appears ; he needs him again as a distant 
menace, and the rumour of him comes from 
Australia; he requires him on the scene at 
a certain crisis, and he is present; his 
death would be convenient, and he dies. 
So is it throughout, with persons and events. 
Many readers, however, will peruse Hoist 
with Her Own Petard with pleasure. Virtue 
triumphs and vice fails in the old-fashioned 
way, not a whit too soon for the three- 
volume exigencies. Mrs. Dasent, the 
heroine, is a much loved woman: Miss 
Mirabel, the protagonist, is a typical 
Adelphi villainess. If the tale were one- 
third its present length the gain would be 
considerable, for at least two of the three 
volumes consist of irrelevant or uninterest¬ 
ing padding. Mr. Reginald Lucas—if the 
author be a man, which is doubtful—has a 
good deal to leam: but first he must 
unlearn industriously. Iu time, with his 
faculty for narrative, and with a more 
scrupulous heed for grammar and careful 
English, he ought to be able to write a 
much better book than Hoist with Her Own 
Petard. There are many passages, and not 
a few pages, which warrant this not too 
ambitious prophecy. 

When one comes across writing such as 
this— 

“ And in the unhallowed autumn of a later 
year what band of wild pitiable affrighted 
women attends dread tribunal hereby hurried 
summons, whirling like storm-blown withered 
leaves across the gloomy stage to vanish in the 
gloomier chasm of eternity P Witches, forsooth! 
Cry you mercy, my Lord ”—and so on, and so 
on—“ Cape, dungeon ! Drop, noose! Away, 
ye beldames, from the range of forensic vision, 
that peace may again fall upon Israel! ”— 

the wise thing to do is to follow the example 
[ of the aforesaid beldames and get beyond 
the range of the author’s vision. Fortunately 
Mr. Clegg, well known to Lancashire readers 
as “ Th’ Owd Wei gh ver,” can write in a very 
different style. When he drops into rhodo- 
montade he is intolerable; when he pursues 
what he would be sure to call the even 
tenour of his way he is dull; but when he 
gives characteristic episodes of Lancashire 
life and folk he is sufficiently entertaining 
to hold the attention even of one who doesn’t 
speak or understand “ Tanks.” The book 
is worth reading, if for nothing else than 
the unexpected vivacity and humour of the 


Irish schoolmaster, Phelim, the self-told 
story of whose wooing is pure comedy. 

“ Laura Arbuthnot: Meredith.” This, 
on the back of a new novel, is alluring. But 
this particular Meredith is named John. 
Presumably the book is a first attempt. 
The promise held out is not sufficient to 
warrant one in urging the author to lose no 
time in the production of a successor to 
Laura Arbuthnot. The story has interest of 
a kind, certainly; but it lacks verisimilitude. 
The suicide of the heroine is one of those 
innumerable acts of folly which fortunately 
never happen in actual life except among 
women who are victims to hysteria. In a 
sense, though of course not the conventional 
one, this kind of thing is immoral. 

“ Onward on her milk-white ass 
Rideth the maiden Sanitas,” 

sang Mr. Robert Buchanan in an early 
book of his; but in this ass’s-milk the 
puling minor novelist, as a rule, takes no 
delight. 

Miss Florence Farr has succeeded George 
Egerton in the <( Keynotes ” series. Much 
the most attractive thing about her book is 
the tide. The story is a study—a narrative, 
rather—of vulgar selfishness on the part of 
a depraved man, and of vulgar because 
uncontrolled and ignoble passion on the 
part of the heroine, Lady Geraldine. If no 
one can sympathise with George Travers in 
the fate his own cruel brutality brings upon 
himself, neither, surely, can any sympathise 
with Geraldine Kirkdale in her selfish 
abandonment, or in her inevitable after-life 
of remorse. Miss Farr has talent. The 
Dancing Faun contains some writing that is 
distinctively good. Doubtiess it is only a 
prelude to something much stronger both 
in matter and manner. 

Miss Winifred Heaton has translated 
with admirable skill two of the longer 
“ short stories ” of M. Fran<;ois Coppee. 
If I remember rightiy, both are from the 
volume entitied Les Vrais Riches. M. 
Coppee is, often, simply a weak French 
Dickens. He is to be read as M. Coppee- 
Dickens in the first of these stories, which 
Miss Heaton has given under the title 
“ Blessed are the Poor." It is a typical 
Christmas-eve tale. Money is blithely 
shown to be a curse, to a marquis, to a 
rising young architect, to a promising 
novelist, and to a toil-worn old school¬ 
mistress. All, however, pocket the un¬ 
expected windfall that comes to them 
through the good Abbe Moulin, the inter- 
mediary of a reformed swindler, who has 
amassed a huge fortune in the States, and 
[ returned to Paris to pay to three or four 
persons, whom he had defrauded, a sum 
exceeding two million francs. It is all 
very charming, very sentimental, and very 
unreal. Now a little of M. Francois Coppee 
at his best, however, is to be seen in these 
two tales. 

Keith Deramore is the latest novel by the 
olever author of “ Miss Molly.” It is a pity 
that this writer does not disclose her name, 
or distinguish herself as the author of one 
of her abler books: say, the admirable and 
delightful lngelheim. Keith Deramore is a 
charming story charmingly told. It shows 
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altogether exceptional ability, and should 
send many readers to the books of an 
author who is not as well known as she 
ought to be. William Shabp. 


SOME BOOKS ON ECONOMICS. 

A Policy of Free Exchange. Essays edited 
by Thomas Mackay. (John Murray.) This 
volume is a sequel to A Plea for Liberty, 
which appeared in 1891 under the same editor¬ 
ship. The contributors are all new, with the 
exception of the editor, who furnishes Essay 
VIL (on “ The Interest of the Working Class in 
Free Exchange”) and gives a useful outline 
of contents in his preface. The general drift of 
the book will be anticipated by readers of the 
earlier volume. It is a series of lay sermons on 
the text: "Private enterprise is better than 
public works, and the best government is that 
which interferes least.” The tuning of the 
pulpits has not led to absolute harmony of the 
preachers. The rest would not all of them 
agree with Mr. Ac worth, in his frank assertion 
that there is a point beyond which non¬ 
interference is mischievous in the case of 
railways (p. 201). Mr. Macleod’s theoretical 
premises are at discord (Essay I.) with Mr. 
Mallet’s (Essay VIII.). But a collection of 
essays by several hands cannot be expected to 
have the consistency, often desired vainly, in the 
work of a single author. The essays of Mr 
Maitland on " The Coming Industrial 
Struggle” and Mr. Fortescue on "The 
Collapse in Australia ” present features of 
special interest for all who are concerned about 
the relations of England with the Colonies and 
the United States. Great importance is rightly 
attached by the former writer to the address of 
President Cleveland, directly dealing with the 
question of state and people (pp. 52-4). Mr. 
wynaard Hooper’s essay on " The Influence 
of State Borrowing on Commercial Crises” is 
full of matter for reflection and incidents 
worth noting, quite apart from the tendency 
of its argument. Mr. Lyttleton’s essay on 
" The Law of Trade Combinations ” is a 
straightforward and luoid survey of leading 
cases and the law affecting them. As to the 
essay on “ National Workshops,” it will be 
hard for any one who has read Louis Blanc’s 
account of the matter to believe that the 
experiment of 1848 was his experiment, as it is 
here expressly called (p. 92). Louis Blanc 
wanted something more than mere relief works 
for the unemployed; and his wishes were not 
carried out. It would be surprising if this 
book made many oonverts. Indeed, many of 
the writers are content to utter their protest, 
without any such hope (pp. 64, 141). The 
English people, if they have any general 
principle before them at all, may be said to 
hold fast by private enterprise together with 
regulation by the state. They are slow to 
allow any constructive or creative action of the 
state, until many experiments ■ on a smaller 
scale have seemed to be successful. If this 
be Socialism at all, it is very cautious and not 
at all revolutionary. 

Bimetalum. By H. D. Madeod. (Long¬ 
mans.) For a man who wishes to abide by his 
mature opinions, there is very often safety in 
the reading of the publications of his opponents 
exclusively. This is probably a sound rule in 
party politics, but it is nowhere sounder than 
m the matter of currency; and on this 
principle there is no book better suited than 
the .one before us to confirm the faith of bi¬ 
metallists. It is really (see Preface) a detached 
chapter of Mr. Macleod’s Theory of Credit , and 
there are occasional references to the parent 
volume. But it has a beginning, middle, and 
end of its own, and may be treated as an inde¬ 
pendent book, containing the deliverances of 


the veteran economist on the question of the 
standard. Like Robert Owen, Mr. Madeod 
" had need to be very right, for he is very posi¬ 
tive.” For some references to correspondence 
and legislation (especially in regard to India) 
we may thank him ungrudgingly. As to the 
rest, the intelligent bimetallist will give thanks 
that he is not as this writer. “ Oresme and 
Copernicus ” (we read on the first page) “ had 
shown that the fundamental principle of bi¬ 
metallism ” is erroneous. ‘* Sir Thomas Gresham 
had explained to Queen Elizabeth that it threw 
the whole system of coinage into confusion.” 
These statements are a fair specimen of our 
author’s manner, and the reader soon learns to 
make his own commentaries on what he reads. 
In Mr. Madeod’s account of Oresme’s book 
(p. 7) he tells us that Oresme did not recognise 
the impossibility of bimetallism, and also that 
he was dealing mainly with the question of 
debasement of the coinage. Copernicus, too, 
(p. 12) was dealing with debasement. Both 
these andent authorities recommend a ratio be¬ 
tween gold and silver coins that is to be 
determined by the market value of the metals. 
But this is not to " prove that the fundamental 
prindple of bimetallism is erroneous.” It is to 
favour a species of bimetallism of which in our 
days few defenders, if any, can be found. 
Finally, Gresham, like his two predecessors, 
laid down the prindple that the inferior money 
will drive the superior out of circulation. He, 
too, was dealing with a debased coinage. Now, 
it is not quite fair to assume that bimetallism 
is equivalent to a debasement of the cur¬ 
rency. There is no attempt, throughout, to 
meet the particular arguments of what Prof. 
Foxwellcalls the "revised bimetallism” of to¬ 
day (Economic Review, July, 1893). If Mr. 
Madeod would examine the arguments pre¬ 
sented by Prof. Foxwell, and marshal against 
them as strong an array of reasons and refer¬ 
ences as he has furnished against the obsolete 
forms of bimetallism, we should know better 
where we stood. At present, most mono¬ 
metallists are inclined to credit their opponents 
with intelligence at least equal to their own, 
and will be led to think that outpourings of con¬ 
tempt savour rather of rhetoric than reason¬ 
ing. On the other hand, the books of the 
bimetallists prove too muoh. They prove that 
gold has varied greatly in value ana silver but 
little in the general market; and then they ask 
us to adopt as our standard not the one steady 
metal but a steady and unsteady one together: 
if silver be steadier than gold, alternation of 
gold with Bilver will not steady the standard so 
surely as the adoption of silver alone would. 
They prove also that the chief customers 
for the precious metals are the mints, and 
that, therefore, the mints can control the 
market price of gold and silver and maintain a 
ratio, once it has been fixed by international 
agreement. But there is a tacit concession that 
the outside market is a greater power than the 
mints; or else why need there be any hesitation 
about the ratio ? Again, the blame for'prevent- 
ing an international agreement in Europe and 
America is thrown upon England. But England 
has made no change (except in India) since 1817. 
It is true that England has prevented bi¬ 
metallism from being adopted in India; but the 
adoption of a gold standard in that country 
need not “ disturb the customary circulations ” 
of that dependency, if the argument of Prof. 
Foxwell in another connexion be sound 
(Economic Review, loo. cit., p. 308). Moreover, 
there is no sign that the governments of the 
world are tending towards agreement in this 
matter. Hitherto all congresses and conferences 
have parted re infecta. The last word has not 
been said by anybody in this controversy, nor 
is it likely to be said for some time to come. 

BodyandSoul; or, the Method of Economy. By 
F. W. Bain. (Parker.) This book consists of four 


sections—on Scientific Method, on Economics, 
on Art, and on Political Philosophy. Its thesis 
is that of Aristotle, " that all structure is made 
such by its function.” A well-known Oxford 
tutor was long believed to be engaged on a 
book that was to prove all modem ideas to 
have come from Plato. Mr. Bain (following, 
perhaps, Prof. Case) attempts to show it of 
Aristotle. “ Science, thy name is Aristotle.” 
Newton and Copernicus have done little in 
comparison. All others who have written on 
Mr. Bain’s subjects before him were fools, with 
the doubtful exceptions of Darwin and Mr. 
Dunning Madeod. The latter will find in Mr. 
Bain a formidable rival for audacity of claim 
and certainty of conviction. Mr. Bain’s style, 
at least, has been modelled on that of Mr. 
Madeod. It strikes an observer as curious that 
the fellow of a college should exhibit not 
a few of the less admirable features of an 
" autodidact.” One of these is the habit 
of " bringing back a wheelbarrow and calling 
it an invention.” But a much less innocent 
habit is to give hard names. Thus, Ped is as 
stupid as Dogberry (p. 229); Ricardo is an 
idiot (p. 235); Kant has a clumsy incapacity 
for thinking (p. 18); Ruskin’s criticism is 
“puerile, absurd, nonsensical” (pp. 282-3); 
Virgil’s Aeneid is “a vile soulless piece of 
pedantic imitation ” (p. 355); Plato is the 
“prince of superlative pedants” (p. 423); 
Goethe " a oold-blooded, pedantical, callous, 
and inhuman critic ” (p. 435). The history of 
England, as hitherto written, has been "a 
monstrous caricature,” if not "a deliberate 
lie ” (p. 397). Even Mr. Bain’s ability will not 
prevent his writings from lacking influence 
as well as dignity, so long as his pages ex¬ 
hibit traces likes these of unchastened judg¬ 
ment and intemperate expression. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Mr. Elkin Mathews, 
the publisher, will retain the now well-known 
premises in Vigo-street, when at the end of 
September Mr. Lane parts company with him; 
and that from there he will issue an important 
series of publications during the forthcoming 
season. 

A biography of Sir John Macdonald, first 
prime minister of the Dominion of Canada, has 
been written by Mr. Joseph Pope, who was for 
many years his private secretary, and who has 
been permitted to make use of all his papers 
and correspondence. His widow, the Baroness 
Macdonald of Eamscliffe, contributes an intro¬ 
duction. It will be published this season by 
Mr. Edward Arnold, in two volumes, illus¬ 
trated with portraits. 

Mb. Edward Arnold will also publish a 
revised edition of the memoir of Maria Edge- 
worth, which was printed for private circula¬ 
tion nearly twenty years ago, containing a 
large number of letters written during her two 
visits to Paris in 1802 and 1820, reminiscences 
of the literary celebrities whom she knew, and 

E ictures of life at Edgeworthstown. It has 
een edited by Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare, who 
also furnishes a preface. 

Early in October Messrs. Effingham Wilson 
& Co. will issue a History of the Bauks and 
Bankers of Northern England, by Mr. Maberly 
Phillips, one of the staff of the Bank of England 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. He deals with early 
currency, the establishment of the first north- 
country bank, traces the evolution from their 
early beginnings of the many banking concerns 
which now exist, and gives an account of the 
failures which attended the efforts of the 
earlier bankers to cope with the rapid strides 
in trade and industry which followed the in 
vention of steam power. 
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Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode have in 
preparation. a volume of essays, to be edited by 
the Eev. Dr. Valpy Trench, which is intended 
to take np the same position towards the 
Higher Criticism of the Old Testament as Aids 
to Faith did towards Essays and Reviews. 

Mb. Heinemann will publish on September 
15 The Ebb-Tide : a Trio and Quartett, by Mr. 
B. L. Stevenson and Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. 
We understand that this is the last novel on 
which the step-father and step-son propose to 
collaborate. 

Messb8. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
a new edition of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s early 
Alpine book, The Playground of Europe, with 
additions and four illustrations. 

Mb. Stanley Wbyman’s historical novel of 
the Thirty Years’ War, “ My Lady Botha,” 
which is still running serially in the Monthly 
Packet, will be published early in October, in 
a single volume, oy Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co., 
with illustrations by Mr. John Williamson. 

Messrs. Bichard Bentley & Son announce 
for publication, about the middle of September, 
a new novel by Miss Bosa Nouchette Carey, 
entitled The Old Old Story. It will be in three 
volumes. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have in the 
press a novel by Mrs. Marie Hutcheson, 
entitled Bruno the Conscript. The scene is 
laid in Tusoany, and the motif of the story 
is the effeet of enforced service in the army 
upon an artist. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnsnschein & Co. will 
publish in the course of the present month a 
politico-religious novel, entitled The Member for 
Workshire; or, Church and State, by Sir. 
Thomas Aspden. 

Mb. Walter Scott will issue in September 
The Humour of Ireland, with an introduction 
by Mr. D. J. O’Donoghue, and numerous 
illustrations by Mr. Oliver Payne. 

The next volume of Dr. Grosart’s “ Eliza¬ 
bethan Library ” will be a selection from the 
works of Ben Jonson, under the title of 
Brave Translunary Things. The publisher is 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Q. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish, 
early in the autumn, a volume of poems by Mr. 
Francis Howard Williams, of Philadelphia, 
entitled The Flute-Player. 

Messrs. Cbosby Lockwood & Son have 
nearly ready for publication Mr. D. E. Clarke’s 
new volume on Tramways : Their Construction 
and Working, in which will be given a compre¬ 
hensive history of the earlier forms as well as 
the latest developments of tramways in this 
country and abroad, including the various 
modes of traction. 

The same publishers will issue in a few days 
a popular handbook on Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs, by Dr. Bernard Dyer, with notes on the 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act of 1893, by 
Mr. A. J. David. 

A work entitled The Elements of Modern 
Dressmaking, by Miss Jeannette Davis, Principal 
of the Manchester Municipal Technical School, 
will be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
early in September. It will be illustrated with 
diagrams. 

Messrs. Bemrose & Sons have in the press 
a work on Miners' Leaders. It will oontain 
thirty portraits from half-tone engravings of 
the more prominent men connected with miners’ 
organisations, together with biographical 
sketches. 

A sixth edition of the Temperance Bible 
Commentary, by Dr. F. B. Lees and Dr. 
Dawson Burns, will be issued shortly, with the 
Bevised Version readings of many important 
texts. 


Mb. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
Monday a cheap edition, in one volume, of 
Annie Besant’s Autobiography, which Mr. 
Gladstone discusses in his article in the current 
number of the Nineteenth Century. 

Lambeth Palaoe Library will be closed for 
the usual recess for six weeks from Septem¬ 
ber 1. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In addition to the monument to the late Prof. 
Jowett, which is to be placed in Balliol College 
Chapel, a marble bust will be presented to the 
University of Oxford on behalf of the sub¬ 
scribers to the fund. This work has been 
entrusted to Mr. Pinker, whose statue of 
Sydenham was unveiled by Lord Salisbury 
during the recent meeting at Oxford of the 
British Association. The late Master gave 
Mr. Pinker repeated sittings while he was his 
guest at Balliol during the last two years of 
his life, and the result was the bust already 
executed for Mr. Walker, high master of St. 
Paul’s School. The memorial bust will be 
placed on a pedestal of Sienna marble in the 
Bodleian, in recognition of the Master's un¬ 
wearied interest m the library as one of the 
ourators during a period of nearly forty years. 

Mb. Walter Pater at the time of his death 
was under an engagement to lecture at the 
summer meeting of university extension students 
at Oxford. When it was found that he would 
be prevented by illness from fulfilling his 
engagement, the delegates requested the Bev. 
John Owen, rector of East Anstey, to under¬ 
take the Pascal lecture, which he accordingly 
did on August 3. Mr. Owen, who has reoently 
written on Pascal in his work on The Skeptics 
of the French Renaissance, intends to publish 
his leoture in the enlarged form of four essays 
entitled. Pascal: His Life and Thought. 

The Bomanes lecture which Prof. Weismann 
delivered at Oxford last May, on “ The Effect 
of External Influences upon Development,” has 
been published as a pamphlet by Mr. Henry 
Frowde, uniformly with the two preceding 
lectures by Mr. Gladstone and Prof. Huxley. 
Passages of considerable length, which were 
omitted when the lecture was originally read, 
are now restored to the text; and some notes 
have been added In his preface, Prof. Weis¬ 
mann pays the following tribute to the memory 
of Bomanes : 

“ His early death is a sad loss to the science for 
which he had still much to achieve; yet few have 
better used the time fate has allowed them. He 
worked with unwearying energy, and a long list of 
valuable writings bear witness to his fine gift of 
observation, his keen critical intelligence, and his 
great facility of exposition. In the very last month 
of his life he had set himself to solve a problem 
which he had originally, with prophetic insight, 
put forward a considerable time ago, and which he 
again followed out with increasing interest when 
biological inquiry had brought it to the front. 
Thus his ceaseless energy ended only with his life. 

“ Of him it may be said—and nothing higher 
can be said of any distinguished man—he used to 
the greatest possible extent the gifts with which 
Nature had so abundantly supplied him.” 

The Clarendon Press has also published the 
Robert Boyle lecture delivered by Lord Kelvin 
before the Oxford University Junior Scientific 
Club, in May of last year, on “ The Molecular 
Taotics of a Crystal,” with twenty illustrations. 
It deals with a problem of chirality, which—as 
the word is not to be found in Dr. Murray’s 
New English Dictionary—we may allow Lord 
Kelvin to explain: 

‘‘I call any geometrical figure, or group of 
points, chiral, and say that it has chirality, if its 
image in a plane mirror, ideally realised, cannot be 
brought to coincide with itself. Two equally and 
similar right-hands are homochirally similar. Equal 
and similar right and lef c hands are hetcroch'rally 


or allochWaUy similar (but hclcrochirally is better). 
These are also called enanliomrphs, after a usage 
introduced, I believe, by Germ in writers. Any 
chiral oblect and its image in a plane mirror are 
heteroomrally similar.” 

Bowdoin College, the university of the 
State of Maine, oelebrated this year the 
hundredth anniversary of its foundation by 
charter, on June 24,1794. At that time Maine 
was only a district of Massachusetts; and 
therefore it is natural that the constitution of 
the college should have been modelled after 
that of Harvard. The actual inauguration did 
not take place until September, 1802. The 
name is derived from James Bowdoin, Governor 
of Massachusetts in 1787, the grandson of a 
Huguenot refugee. But the actual patron was 
his son, of the same name, who gave large 
benefactions, both during bis lifetime and after 
his death, the most important being a collection 
of Dutch pictures and drawings by the old 
masters. This James Bowdoin is said to have 
studied law at Oxford, where his name duly 
appears among the matriculations in Fosters 
Alumni Oxonienses: 

“Bowdoin, James, s. James, of Boston, New 
England, arm. Christ Church, matric. 2 Hay 
1771, aged 18.” 

The history of the college has not been event¬ 
ful. To English readers the moat interesting 
reoord is that Nathaniel Hawthorne and Long¬ 
fellow were both members of the class of 1825, 
while the name of President Pierce(Hawthome's 
friend and patron) appears in the previous 
year. Of these three, Longfellow alone was a 
native of Maine. Immediately after Longfellow 
graduated he was sent to Europe to study 
French and Spanish, in order to qualify for the 
chair of modern languages, now called after 
his name. This chair he held, together with 
the office of librarian, from 1829 to 1835, when 
he moved to Harvard. We have derived most of 
these faots from a handsome memorial volume, 
compiled by the present librarian, Mr. G. T. 
little, which contains not only an historical 
sketch of Bowdoin College, but also a cata¬ 
logue of all (he alumni, containing about five 
thousand names. The addresses delivered on 
the ocoasion of the oentenary, together with a 
poem by Prof. Arlo Bates (a graduate of 1876), 
are to be published separately. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG BLACKBIRD. 

Ah, there you are, let out alone at last, 

I’ve watched your goings on for some days past; 
Though you may try to hide your youth by cheek, 
I know your age: you left the nest last week. 
Come here ana let me give you some advico, 

It shall be useful, kindly, and concise; 

For your new life has jars as well as joys, 

And there are cats and catapults and boys. 

When on the lawn be vigilant and firm, 

And deftly learn-to land the unwilling worm ; 
When times are hard and every lawn is dry, 

Give up the usual worm and tty the fly; 

Feast through the summer; but, when autumn 
comes. 

Abstemious be (but chiefly with my plums). 

Thank man in winter forhis crumbs and grain, 
And, in the summer, praise the Lord for rain. 

In nesting-time don't build too near the sod. 
Choose a thick holly; and then trust in God; 

Get a good mate, with kindly heart, and tail 
Managed with grace, not flaunted like a flail. 
When you fall out—as will do hens and hubs, 
Don’t make it known by soolding through the 
shrubs. 

And now about your singing, just a word : 

Practice for skill, not merely to be heard; 

You ought to hare a voice of some repute, 

Your father’s voice, you know, is like a flute ; 
Keep your song low and warble from the chest, 

A mellow, rich contralto suits you beet; 
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Whate’er you do don’t trifle with the air, 

But work it out with conscientious care ; 

“Give yourself airs,” but don’t “go on the 
street,” 

Or your best passages too oft repeat; 

At early mom a cheerful voice maintain, 

Bid in the evening sing your tenderest strain. 
Work hard, be true, and for perfection search, 
Then in your art you’ll take the highest perch. 
Think over what I’ve said: remember that 

Where’er you are-look out! here comes the 

oat! 

Elliot Stock. 


OBITUARY. 


DIONYSIOS LATAS. 


Thb Greek Church has just lost one of her 
brightest ornaments by the death of Dionysioa 
Latas, Archbishop of Zante, who, in addition 
to the genial and philanthropic patriotism which 
was so conspicuous in the exercise of his high 
functions, was also eminent for his learning 
and contributions to theological literature. 

There unhappily exists throughout Western 
Christendom considerable prejudioe or ignorance 
in respect to the Orthodox clergy. Undoubtedly 
there is a far wider gap between the gifts of 
the higher and lower clergy than obtains here, 
as it is not required of the ordinary priest that 
he should be a man of any literary attainments. 
This is expected only of those who aspire to 
the ' higher dignities, which are confined 
to members of the monastic orders. None 
among this highly venerated body was more 
deserving of respect than Dionysios Latas. A 
greater breadth of thought—acquired probably 
from his long studies in Germany—brought 
him closer to the intellectual classes in modem 
Greece than most of his brethren. Whenever 
as a simple Archimandrite he preached his 
Lenten sermons in the Metropolitan Church of 
Athens, the building was closely packed. Whea 
it was my privilege to hear him, his restrained yet 
burning eloquence, and the but half suppressed 
applause of his hearers (chiefly men) brought 
to my remembrance the accounts that are 
extant of the effect of the preaching of the 
Golden-mouthed at Constantinople, fifteen 
centuries ago. 

Among his literary works his “ Treatise 
upon the Atheistic Ideas of Our Times ” 

(Itywy/uarfMi repl T&v sari roht xporovs fj-nh 

iMbnnSr IMttr) is probably the beet. In 
this he advocates, with reserve, some modi¬ 
fications in the form of worship. To the 
outside world he was known through his 
benevolent exertions at the terrible catastrophe 
of the earthquake in Zante in 1892, and 
still later from being called upon to represent 
the Orthodox Church at the ecclesiastical 


gathering in Chicago. The non-fulfilment 
(from personal causes) of his intention to visit 
England in the course of his tour in Europe, 
after the Chicago Exhibition, was a great 
disappointment to his compatriots here, as 
also to myself, who had been looking for¬ 
ward to meeting again as a friend so exalted 
a member of the Christian Church, and who 
has now to reoord that whioh, above all 
personal grief, will be a great loss to the 
whole body of the Orthodox. 

Elizabeth Mathew Edmonds. 


NOTES FROM DIOCESAN REGISTERS. 

Mb. W. Febgtjsson Ibvtne is working at 
the Decrees of Divorce in the Diocesan Registry 
of Chester. The first he has copied recites that 
Alice Ireland, als Riseley (one of the Irelands 
of Hale, in Lancashire, a county family still 
existing), pleaded for dissolution of marriage 
with Richard Ryseley (of Riseley, also of a 
oounty family)—which marriage had been 
duly solemnised in the chapel of Hale—on the 


ground that two yearn and more before her 
marriage with him, she “contraxit varum purum 
et legitimum matrimonium . . . coram 

honestis et gravibus personis cum quodam 
Thoma Stanley viro soluto infra parochuun de 
Wygan in quodam oampo vocato the brynfdd 
juxta manerium de Bryn.” There is no date to 
the decree; but from internal evidence it must 
have been between 1535 and 1537, probably— 
almost oertainly—in 1535. Alice Ireland 
states that the bogus marriage with Ryseley 
had taken place seventeen years before the 
date of the plea, so that the field-wedding 
(which we suppose was only a trothplight) 
must have taken plaoe about 1516. It has 
been thought that these field-weddings, &c., 
were one of the products of the Reformation, 
but this would seem to point otherwise. 


Dr. Fhbntvall writes that he finds only 
five Deposition Books at Gloucester: I., 1567; 
n., 1592-6; HI., 1606-8; IV., 1611-12; V., 
1639-61 ; and that no reoord of a child- 
marriage is in any of them. There are plenty 
of libels (mostly women abusing one another!, 
a few broken trothplights, many tithe and will 
cases, several disputes about sittings in 
church, and some oases of clergymen not 
doing their duty. The officials state that they 
nave no registry of the old Bishops’ Acts. 

The Subscription Books in the Gloucester 
Diocesan Registry contain a few entries like 
the following, of surgeons and schoolmasters, 
declaring that they believe in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and will oonform to the Anglican 
Liturgy:— 

i. 

“ September 23,1691. 

‘ ‘ I, Abraham Rudhall of the Oitty of Gloucester, 
being to be admitted to practise Ohirurgery 
within the diocese of Gloucester, doe subscribe 
to the Articles of Religion contained in the 36th 
Ganon made in the year 1562, and doe declare that 
I will conforms to the Liturgy of the Church of 
England as it is now by Law established. 

“Abba: Rudhall. 

“ Fiat Lioencia predicto Abrahamo Rudhall ad 

S racttoandum Artem Ohirurgicam in et per totam 
iooesam Glouoeetrensem, preetitis prius per eum 
Juramentis aUegianate, Ac , factaque subscripcione 
coram me. 

“ Enw: Fidkin, Surrogate.” 


“ 28 die Novembris, 1681, in Registro Episcopal! 
Glouoeaferensi ooram Oanoellftrio, Ao. 

“ I, John Edwardes of Stratford upon Avon in 
the County of Warwick, now to be Lioenst to 
teach in the Publike Free Schools of Clifford 
Chambers in the dioces of Gloucester, doe sub¬ 
scribe to the thirty-nine Articles of Religion, as by 
Lawe is Required.” 

These subscriptions were made in oonsequenee 
of the Aot of Uniformity (14 Charles H.). 


SLAVIC A. 

The Bulgarian review, Pregled (Sophia), we are 

f lad to see from the last number, still flourishes. 

erhaps we might have been roared the pessi¬ 
mistic aphorisms, translated from the Danish 
writer Jacobsen, however much salt they may 
contain. A young and rising nation has 
nothing to do with pessimism, native or im¬ 
ported. The Bulgarians have noble work before 
them in the shaping of their own destinies. 
Let them keep steadily to this duty. The 
article “Impressions of a Tour in Bosnia” 
is full of interest, as showing the transformation 
whioh the country is undergoing at the hands of 
the Austrians. It is pleasing to see so fair a 

S ortion of the earth, after having been con- 
emned for centuries to ignorance and bar¬ 
barism, finally made accessible to European 
culture. A curious article is that on the 
Bulgarian (Roman) Oatholio propaganda in the 


sixteenth oentury. At seven! periods of 
their history the Bulgarians have been on the 
point of falling under the spiritual domination 
of Rome. The reviews of two works by the 
Servian author, Stojaa Novakovicb, help us to 
understand the strenuous attempts now being 
made to create a “Serb” party in Mace¬ 
donia, which, oertainly, with the exeeption of 
its Greek fringe, belongs to Bulgaria. 

The Macedonian dialect of Bulgarian has 
already formed the subject of some learned 
disquisitions, such as the Lavt~ und Akzentlehre 
der Makedodaviechen Dialecte of Dr. Leonhard 
Masing. A oolleotion of the songs of the 
country was published by Verkovioh, who 
attained afterwards an unenviable reputation 
by his publication of the Veda Stovena. Others 
have made their appearanoe in the Sbornik, 

S ublished by the Government; and now P. 

Iraganov, of the University of St. Petersburg, 
has issued the first part of a valuable collection, 
to which a dictionary is to be added ( Makedon - 
sko-Slavianski Sbornik «’ prilozhcntem ilovarya). 
The part which has appeared contains some 
interesting poems, many of which are devoted 
to the national hero, Marko Kraljevich. Mr. 
Draganov adds some useful notes, and we 
sinoerely hope that he will continue his 
valuable labours. 

Dr. Oenek Zibrt, already well known for his 
writings on Bohemian antiquities, and one of 
the editors of the Getky Lid, tho folk-lore 
journal of the Oeohs, already mentioned in the 
oolumns of the Academy, has just published 
a work on the popular superstitions of the 
eighth oentury, based on a MS. of that period 
preserved in the Vatican Library (Seznam pover 
a zvyklotti pohantkych), the “ Indioulus super- 
stitionum et paganiarum,” as illustrated by the 
customs and beliefs prevalent among the Slavs 
at the period, compared with other European 
nations. The long list of books cited at the 
end shows how thoroughly the subject has 
been studied. Dr. Zibrt’s notes are every¬ 
where full of learning and information. 

Hie last publication of the Polish Aoademy 
in the senes entitled “Biblioteka Pizarzow 
Polskich,” is a translation of the well-known 
medioal work of Aristotle, which enjoyed so 
muoh popularity. It appeared in 1535, and 
was compiled “ from Aristotle and other wise 
men,” by Andrew z Kobylina. Copies are of 
the greatest rarity: and in editing it Prof. 
Rostafiuski, of Cracow, not only oonfars a 
benefit upon philologists, but helps to show 
how active literature was among the Poles in 
the sixteenth century. This is the twenty- 
eighth rare work of that period which the 
Aoademy has reprinted. 

W. R. M. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
Messrs. Macmtt.t.an & Co.’s Announcements. 

Literature.^" A Shakespeare Concordance,” a 
New and Complete Concordance or Verbal 
Index to Words, Phrases, and Passages in tho 
Dramatio Works of Shakespeare, with a Sup¬ 
plementary Concordance to the Poems, by 
John Bartlett; “The Complete Works of 
Alfred Lord Tennyson,” in 1 vol., with por¬ 
trait engraved on steel by G. J. Stodart; 
“ Matthew Arnold’s Letters,” edited by G. W. 
E. Russell, in 3 vols.; A Volume of Selections 
from the Poems of Aubrey de Vere, by George 
E. Woodberry, of Columbia College; ‘ ‘ Essays 
and Studies,” reprinted from the Quarterly 
Review, by J. Churton Collins; “Essays 
on Questions of the Day,” by Goldwin 
Smith, new and revised edition; “The 
Warfare of Science, and other Essays,” by 
Andrew White, president of Cornell University ; 
“ The Chronicles of Froissart,” translated by 
John Bourchier, Lord Berners, edited and re¬ 
duced into one volume, by G. C. Macaulay—in 
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the Globe library; “ Selections from the 
Writings of Thoreau,” edited by H. S. Salt; 
“Chaucer's Canterbury Tales,” edited by 
A. W. Pollard, in 2 vols.; “life of Swift,” 
by Henry Craik, in 2 vols. with portraits, new 
edition—in the Eversley Series; “The 
Christian Year,” with Introduction by Char¬ 
lotte M. Yonge; “Poems by Bobert Southey,” 
chosen and arranged by Edward Dowden—in 
the Golden Treasury Series. 

Illustrated Books. —“Coridon’s Song, and 
Other Verses,” with Preface by Austin Dobson, 
and illustrations by Hugh Thomson; “ Gul¬ 
liver’s Travels,” with introduction by Henry 
Craik, and 100 illustrations by C. E. Brock; 

“ The Fables of JBsop,” selected, told anew, 
and their history traced, by Joseph Jacobs, with 
about 300 illustrations by Richard Heighway— 
three volumes of the Cranford Series; “ The 
Reign of Queen Anne,” by Mrs. Oliphant, with 
illustrations; “My New Home,” by Mrs. 
Molesworth, illustrated by Leslie Brooke; 

“ The End of Elfintown,” by Jane Barlow, 
with illustrations and decorations by Laurence 
Housman; "Maurice; or, the Red Jar,” a 
Tale of Magic and Adventure for Boys and 
Girls, by the Countess of Jersey, with illus¬ 
trations by Miss Rosie M. M. Pitman; 

“ Tales of the Punjab, told Iw the People,” 
by Mrs. Steel, illustrated by J. L. Kipling; 
“Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen: their 
Work and their Methods,” a Study of the Art 
to-day, with Technical Suggestions, by Joseph 
Pennell, a new and enlarged edition, with over 
400 illustrations. 

Fiction. —“ Love in Idleness,” by F. Marion 
Crawford; “ In the Lion’s Mouth,” the Story 
of Two English Children in Franoe, 1789-1793, 
by Eleanor C. Price; “Sibylla,” by Sir H. 
Cunningham, in 2 vols.; “ The Melancholy of 
Stephen Allard,” by Garnett Smith; “ Tales 
of Naples and the Camorra,” by Charles 
Grant. 

Biography .—“ The Life and Letters of R. W. 
Church,” late Dean of St. Paul’s; “ The Life 
of Henry Edward Manning,” Cardinal Arch¬ 
bishop of Westminster, by Edmund Sheridan 
Purcell, in 2 vols., with portraits; “ The Life of 
Sir A. C. Ramsay,” by Sir Archibald Geikie, 
with Portraits; “ The Life of John Milton,” 
VoL II., by Prof. David Masson, new edition, 
also an Index to the six volumes; “Chapters 
from Some Unwritten Memoirs,” by Mrs. 
Ritchie (Miss Thackeray); “ Life of Chief 
Justice Higinbotham,” of Victoria, by Prof. 
E. E. Morris. 

History and Archaeology .—“The Meaning of 
History, and Other Historical Pieces," by 
Frederic Harrison; “ A Handbook of European 
History,” by Arthur Hassall; “ Greek History 
from its Origin to the Destruction of the 
Independence of the Greek People,” by Adolf 
Holm, authorised translation, in 4 vols; “ Out¬ 
lines of Church History,” by Rudolf Sohm, 
translated from the German by Miss Sinclair ; 
“ The Church of S. Sophia at Constantinople,” 
by H. Swainson and W. R. Lethaby, with 
illustrations; “ Western Europe in the Fifth 
Century,” and “ Western Europe in the Eighth 
Century,” being lectures delivered at Oxford 
by the late Prof. E. A. Freeman; “A Short 
History of the English People,” by J. R. 
Green, illustrated edition, edited by Mrs. 
Green and Miss Kate Norgate, Vol. IV. 
(completing the work); “A Constitutional 
History of the House of Lords,” by Luke Owen 
Pike, of the Public Record Office; ‘ ‘ Memorials 
of Old Whitby; or, Historical Fragments from 
Ancient Whitby Records,” by Canon Atkinson, 
with illustrations; “Atlas of Classical Anti¬ 
quities,” by Th. Schreiber, edited for English 
use by Prof. W. C. F. Anderson; “ Life in 
Ancient Egypt,” described by Adolf Erman, 
translated by H. M. Tirard, with 400 illustra¬ 
tions and 12 plates. 


Theology. — " The New Testament in the 
Original Greek,” the Text of Westcott and 
Hort, printed in “ Macmillan Greek ” ; “ Per¬ 
sonality, Divine and Human,” being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1894, by the Rev. J. R. 
Illingworth; “Lectures on Preaching,” by 
the Bishop of Ripon; “The Word and the 
Way: or, The Light of the Ages on the Path 
of To-day,” by the Rev. W. Leighton Grane; 

“ Documents Illustrative of the History of 
the English Church,” selected and edited by 
W. J. Hardy and the Rev. Henry Gee; 

“ History, Prophecy, and the Monuments,” 
by J. F. McCurdy, of Toronto, in 2 vols. ; 

“ Christus Imperator! ” the Universal Empire 
of Christianity in the Light of Evolution, a 
series of sermons delivered in Liverpool by 
the Dean of Ely and others; “Lectures on 
Judaistic Christianity” and “Introductory 
Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the Romans 
and to the Ephesians,” by the late Prof. 
Hort; “Last Words in the Temple Church,” 
by the Dean of Llandaff. 

Miscellaneous. — “The Use of Life,” by 
Sir John Lubbock ; “ A Catalogue of 

Adam Smith’s Library,” edited by James 
Bonar; “Australia,” by Miss Shaw; “A. 
Comer of Cathay,” by Adele M. Fielde, 
with illustrations and coloured plates; 
“Sketches in Sport and Natural History,” 
by the late Dr. George Kingsley; “The Book 
of the Rose,” by the Rev. A. Foster-Mdliar, 
illustrated. 

Modern Languages. —“Wulker’s Anglo-Saxon 
Literature,” translated by A. W. Deering and 
C. F. McClumpha; “English Prose,” Selec¬ 
tions, with Critical Introductions by various 
writers, and General Introductions to each 
Period, edited by Henry Craik, Vols. III. and 
IV.; “Chronological Outlines of American 
Literature,” by L. Selden Whitcomb, 
with Introduction by Brander Matthews; 
“ History of the English Language,” by O. F. 
Emerson, of Cornell University; “ A German 
Primer,” containing a First Grammar, Reader, 
and Writer, for the Lower Forms of Public 
Schools, by Otto Siepmann. Macmillan’s 
Eoglish Classics, New Volumes; “Macaulay’s 
Essay on Addison,” edited by Prof. J. W. 
Hales; “Cowper’s Letters,” edited by W. 
T. Webb; “ Burke’s Speech on American 

Taxation, Speech on Conciliation with America, 
and Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol,” edited by 
F. G. Selby. 

Classics. —“ Meissner’s Latin Phrase-Book,” 
translated from the sixth German edition, with 
the addition of supplementary phrases and 
references, hy H. W. Auden; “The Theory 
of Conditional Sentences in Greek and Latin,” 
for the use of students, by Richard Horton- 
Smith; “Scholia Aristophanica,” being such 
comments adscript to the text of Aristophanes 
as are preserved in the Codex Ravennas, 
arranged, emended, and translated by the Rev. 
W. G. Rutherford; “Herodotus,” Books IV.- 
VI., with introduction, commentary, ami dis¬ 
sertations, by R. W. Macan; “The Poetics of 
Aristotle,” a revised text, with translation and 
illustrative essays, by Prof. 8. H. Butcher; 
Plutaroh, “Life of Pericles,” edited by Dr. 
H. A. Holden; Homer, “Iliad,” Books I.- 
XII., edited by Walter Leaf and the Rev. M. A. 
Bayfield; Virgil, “ Aeneid,” Books I.-VI., 
edited by T. E. Page; Xenophon, “ Selections 
Hllustrative of Greek Life,” from the minor 
works of Xenophon, adapted for the use of 
beginners, with vocabulary, notes, and 
exercises, by C. H. Keene; “ Sallust, The 
Jugurthine War,” adapted and edited by 
E. P. Coleridge. 

Mathematics. —“A Treatise on Bessel Func¬ 
tions,” by Profs. G. B. Matthews and A. Gray, 
of Bangor; “ Elementary Treatise on the 

Theory of Functions,” by James Harkuess and 
Frank Morley; “ Elliptic Functions,” by A. C. 


Dixon; “Practical Plane Geometry,” by J. 
Humphrey Spanton; “An Introductory Account 
of Certain Modern Ideas and Methods in Plane 
Analytical Geometry,” by Charlotte Angas 
Scott, Professor of Mathematics in Bryn Mawr 
College, Pennsylvania; “ Integral Calculus and 
Differential Equations for Beginners,” by 
Joseph Edwards; “Geometrical ConicSections,” 
by Charles Smith ; “ Elementary Mensuration,” 
with Exercises on the Mensuration of Plane 
and Solid Figures, by F. H. Stevens. 

Science. —“ The Theory of Light,” by Thomas 
Preston, second edition, thoroughly revised; 

“ Magnetism and Electricity,” by Prof. Andrew 
Gray, illustrated; “ Steam and the Marine 
Steam Engine,” by John Yeo; “Pumping 
Machinery,” by Dr. Julius Weisbach; “A 
Laboratory Manual of Physics and Applied 
Electricity,” arranged and edited by Edward L. 
Nichols, Vol. II. Senior Course and Outline of 
Advanced Work, byGeorge S. Moler, Frederick 
Bedell, Homer J. Hotchkiss, Charles P. Mat¬ 
thews, and the editor, illustrated; “ Theoretical 
Chemistry,” by Prof. Nemst, translated by 
Prof. Charles Skeele Palmer, of Colorado; 
“Manual of Physico-Chemical Measurements,” 
by Prof. Wilhelm Ostwald, of Leipzig, trans¬ 
lated by Dr. James Walker; “Lasiar Cohn’s 
Organic Chemistry,” translated by Alexander 
Smith; “ The Rise and Development of Organic 
Chemistry,” by the late C. Schorlemmer, trans¬ 
lated and edited by Prof. Smithells; ‘ ‘ Chemical 
Analysis of Oils, Fats, Waxes, and their Com¬ 
mercial Products,” by Prof. R. Benedikt, trans¬ 
lated, edited, and enlarged by Dr. J. Lewko- 
witsch; “ The Planet Earth,” an astronomical 
introduction to geography, by R. A. Gregory , 
“Papers on Geology,” by Joseph Prestwich; 

“ The Cambridge Natural History,” edited by 
J. W. Clark, 8. F. Harmer, and A. E. Shipley; 
Vol. III., “Molluscs,” by the Rev. A. H. 
Cooke; “Aquatic Insects,” by Prof. L. C. 
Miall, of Leeds, illustrated; “ Text Book of the 
Diseases of Trees,” by Prof. R. Hartig, trans¬ 
lated by Prof. W. Somerville, with a preface by 
Prof. H. Marshall Ward, with numerous illus¬ 
trations ; “Timber and Timber Trees, Native 
and Foreign,” by Thomas Laslett,” new edition, 
revised by Prof. Marshall Ward; “A Text- 
Book of Comparative Anatomy,” by Prof. 
Arnold Lang, of Zurich,” translated by 
Henry M. Bernard, and Matilda Bernard, 
Vol. II.; “ Human Anatomy,” by Prof. 
Wiedersheim, translated from the last German 
edition by H. M. Bernard, revised and 
annotated by Dr. G. B. Howes, illustrated; “ A 
Text-book of Pathology: Systematic and 
Practical,” by Prof. D. J. Hamilton,” Vol. II.; 
“ Lessons in Practical Bacteriology,” by Dr. A, 
A. Kanthack and J. H. Drysdale, of Liverpool; 
“Mental Development in the Child and the 
Race,” by Prof. J. Baldwin, of Princeton 
College; “A Course of Experimental Psy¬ 
chology,” by J. McKeen Cattell, of Columbia 
College; “Leibnitz's ‘Nouveaux Essais,”’ 
translated by A. G. Langley ; “ The Right to 
the Whole Produce of Labour,” by Prof. 
Monger, translated by Mary E. Tanner; “ Ele¬ 
mentary Course of Practical Science,” Part II., 
by Hugh Gordon; “ Short Studies iu Earth 
Knowledge,” by William Gee, with illustrations; 
“ Physiography for Beginners,” by J. E. Marr 
and Alfred Harker; “ Physiology for Begin¬ 
ners,” by Prof. Michael Foster and Dr. L. E. 
Shore ; “ Agriculture : Practical and Scientific,” 
by Prof. J. Muir, of Leeds; “ Horse Breeding 
for Farmers,” by A. E. Pease; “ Garden Plants 
and Flowers,” a Primer for Amateurs, by J. 
Wright; “ Greenhouse and Window Plants,” a 
Primer for Amateurs, edited by J. Wright; 
“ Vegetables and their Cultivation.” a Primer 
for Amateurs, Cottage Gardeners, and Allotment 
Holders, by A. Dean, edited by J. Wright; 
“The Mechanism of Weaving,” by Thomas 
William Fox; “Boot and Shoe Manufacture,” 
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by 0. W. B. Burdett, with numerous illustra¬ 
tions; “Facts about Processes, Pigments, and 
Vehicles,” a Manual for Art Students, by A. P. 
Laurie, illustrated; Class Books edited by Dr. 
James Gow—“ Commercial Geography, by 
Prof. E. C. K. Gonner, of Liverpool; “Ad¬ 
vanced Bookkeeping,” by J. Thornton. 


Mb. John C. Nimmo’s Announcements. 

“John Addington Symonds: a Biography,” 
compiled from his Papers and Correspondence, 
by Horatio F. Brown, Mr. Symonds’s literary 
legatee and executor, with portraits and other 
illustrations; “Giovanni Boccaccio: as Man 
and Author,” by John Addington Symonds; 
“ Blank Verse,” by John Addington Symonds, 
reprinted at the author’s special request; 
“Melting Snows,” by Prince Emil von 
Schonaich-Carolath, translated by Margaret 
Symonds ; “ Matteo Bandello,” twelve stories 
selected and done into English, with a memoir 
of the Author, by Percy Pinkerton; a new 
edition, with the plates carefully revised and 
corrected, of the Rev. F. 0. Morris’s “ A 
Natural History of British Moths ”; “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” with fourteen plates, 
designed and etched by William Strang, 
printed on thick Japanese Paper by F. 
Goulding ; “ Charterhouse Old and New,” 

by E. P. Eardley Wilmot and E. C. Streat- 
feild, with four etchings by D. Y. Cameron; 
“ The Hero of Esthonia, and Other Studies in 
the Romantic Literature of that Country,” by 
W. F. Kirby. 


Messes. W. & R. Chambers & Co.’s 
Announcements. 

“ Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer of the 
World,” Topographical, Statistical, Historical, 
with pronunciation of the more difficult 
names of places, numerous etymologies, 
and information regarding the derivation of 
names; “Olivia,” a story for girls, by Mrs. 
Molesworth; “Betty, a School-girl,” by L. 
T. Meade; “Diamond Dyke; or, the Lone 
Farm on the Veldt,” a story of life on an 
ostrich farm in South Africa, by George Man- 
ville Fenn ; “The Rebel Commodore ” (Paul 
Jones), by D. Lawson Johnstone; “The 
White Kaid of tho Atlas,” by J. Maclaren 
Cobban; “ The Yellow God,” by Reginald 
Horsley; “Vanished; or, the Strange Adven- 
tnres of Arthur Hawkesleigh,” by David Ker ; 
“ Adventure and Adventurers, being True 
Tales of DariDg, Peril, and Heroism,” by the 
Editor of “Recent Travel and Adventure”; 
“ Thistle and Rose,” a story for girls, by Amy 
Walton. Also four new volumes of popular 
biographies; “Queen Victoria,” “General 
Gordon and Lord Dundonald,” “Livingstone 
and Stanley,” and “ Columbus and Cook.” 

Educational. — “Elementary Science,” by 
S. R. Todd; “Organic Chemistry,” Part II., 
by Prof. Perkin and S. Kipping; “ Elementary 
Book-Keeping,” by George Lisle ; and a set of 
reading books, with coloured illustrations, 
called “ Chamber’s Fluent Readers.” 


HISTORY, ETC. 

Ameluno, K. M. Johannes Mathesius, e. latherischer 
Pfarrherr J. 16. Jahrh. Giitexsloh: Bertelsmann. 
3 M. 60 Pf. 

Dunakt, A. La legislation par le penple en Suisse. Etude 
historique. Geneva: Stapelmohr. 2 fr. 25 o. 
Gkistesheldbn. 12. Bd. Freiherr vom Stein. Von F. 

Neubauer. Berlin: Hofmann. 3 M. 60 Pf. 
Mkoavobiax, A. Etude eihnographique et juriatique surla 
famille et le manage Armdniene, Geneva : Stapelmohr. 
Sir. 

Monumknta medii aevi histories tea gestas Poloniae illna- 
trantia. Tom. XIII. tt XIV. Kx&kau. 10 M. 

Qomn u. Fohscuonobm aua dem Gebiete der Geschichte. 
8. Bd. Die piipstlichen Kollektorien in Deutwohland 
wiihrend d. 14. Jahrh. ' h - - v. J. I’. Kiraoh. Paderbom: 
Schoningh. 20 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 

Baumann, J. Die gnmdlegendan Thateacben ru e. viuen- 
achaftliohen Welt- u. Lebenaaneicht. Stuttgart: Neff. 
3 M. 

Bkitbaeqe nr Geolegie u. Paldontologie dea Herzogth. 
Braum chweig. 4 M. SO Pf. 

Cnvaxa, C., et L. Huucztnski. Aianeae Hungariae. Tom. 

II. para. 1. Theridividae. Bndapeat: Tiimger. 10 H. 
Gbasbkaen’ 8, H., Gfaammelte mat henattache u. phyeik- 
allache works. 1. Bd. 1. Thl. Die Auadehnnngalehre v. 
1844 u. die geome triache Anal] ee. Unter der Mituiikg. 
v. B. Study hreg. y. F. Engel. Leinxig: Teubner. 12 n. 
Haab, F. ter. De systemate movali antiqnornm proba- 
hiliatarnm diaaertetio historic e-critiea. Paderbom: 

Schoningh. 1M. 25 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Efictkti diaaertationea ab Arriano digeatae, ad (Idem ood. 

BodleUni reo. H. Schenk 1. Leipzig: Teubner. 10 M. 
Grammatik, historiaohe, der lateiniacheD Spraohe. 1. Bd. 
1. Halite. Einleitnng u. Laatlehre y. F. Stole. Leipzig : 
Teubner. 7 M. 

HiFpabchi in Arati et Eudozi phaenomena eommentarioium 
libri HL, reeenxuit. . . . C. Manitiua. Leipxig: 
Teubner. 4 M. 

Lucbiti Cabi, T., de rerum natnra libri aex. Edidit A. 

Brieger. Leipzig: Teubner. 1 U. 80 Pf. 

Stbunbacb, L. Fannlaxum Aesopiamm eylloge. B cod. 

Parialno Gr. N. 600 anppl. edidit L. S. Krakxn. 3 U. 
IMovripxov rb iv &t\<po7 j E TrpooipaiytiTai ’E pviarpp 
K ovprltp &yoyri riju bytoiiKOyrariiifibtt i-rb r. N. 
Btpvabiicn. Leipzig: Teubner. 1 M. 50 Pf. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Analecta hymnica medii aeyL Hng. v. G. M. Dreyee. 18. 
Hlatoriae rhythmicae. LiturgisoheBeimoffloien d. Mittel- 
altara. 8. Folge. Leipzig: Beialand. 3 M. 

Oman, J. A , Magna aidactica. Ex editione Amateloda- 
menzi anni 1657 none primum aeparatim edidit F. C. 
Hnltgren. Pare. II. Leipzig: Siegiaannd. 2 M. 75 Pf. 
Hobhne, P. Die Gedichte d. Heinzelein y. Konstanz n. die 
Wnnelehre. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 

Kobbnbb, P. Der Veraban Robert Garolera. Berlin: Vogt. 
2M.40P1. 

Pbtbi, F. Kritbche Beitrage zni Geeehicbte der Dichter- 
apraohe Klopatock'a. Greifswald; Jaeger. 2 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SOURCES OF CHAUCER’S “PRIORESSES 
TALE.” 

Cambridge: August 7, 1894. 

It is well known that the apparent source of 
Chaucer’s “ Prioresses Tale ” is the French 
poem by Gautier de Coinci,* printed by the 
Chaucer Society. This story contains nearly 
all the incidents mentioned by Chaucer, though 
he has retold everything in his own delightful 
fashion. 

There is, however, one incident in Chaucer of 
which Coinci, in this poem, gives no hint what¬ 
ever. This is towards the end, where Chaucer 
varies from his original with great judgment. 
Coinci brings the martyred boy to life again, 
which gives an inartistic ending. Chaucer 
escapes from this by saying that the Virgin laid 
a grain npon the child’s tongue, and that be 
could only live till it was taken away. Where, 
we may ask, did he find this notion about the 
grain on the tongue ? 

The answer, as I take it, is this. Ho has 
here adapted, with a judicious change, an 
incident which he found in another story by 
the same Gautier de Coinci: a story, namely, 
which belongs to the same set of ‘ 1 Miracles of 
Our Lady,” and was doubtless in the same 
MS. as the other. This story is easily acces¬ 
sible, being (fortunately) printed in the new 
edition of the Chrestomathie by Bartseh, which 
is now entitled La Langue et la Litterature 
Francises, &c., and is edited by A. Horning 
(Paris, 1887). There, at col. 367, we find a 
story headed “ De Clerico sancte Virgini devoto, 
in cujus jam mortuo ore Hob inventus est.” 

* I find, to my surprise and regret, that the name 
“ Coinci ” is unluckily misprinted as “ Poincy ” in 
my new Chaucer (vol. iii., p. 422). It looks like a 
“ portmanteau ’ ’ word, commemorating both Coinci 
and his editor Poquet. 


The story is rather dull and clumsy; but it 
comes, briefly, to this. 

There was a certain clerioal sinner in the 
town of Chartres, who was entirely given up 
to worldly pleasures. But (like Chaucers 
child) be had one merit; be never passed an 
image of Oar Lady without kneeling down, 
dropping a penitential tear, and saying a few 
words of prayer. He had enemies, who one 
day caught and slew him; whereupon every¬ 
body said that he was not fit to be buried in 
consecrated ground. The clergy held a oouncil 
about it, and promptly commanded bis body to 
be thrown into a vile ditoh outside the town, as 
if he had been a oommon felon. But Our 
Lady was displeased at this insult to one who 
had shown her such constant respect, and 
appeared by night to one of the principal 
clergy, whom she severely rebuked, command¬ 
ing him at the same time to disinter the 
body, and to bury it again in the holiest site 
that oould be found. Accordingly, all hasten 
to repair their fault, and soon disinter the 
corpse. They had no sooner done so—and 
here we come to the point—than they found 
a beautiful fresh-blown flower within the dead 
man’s month; and, though he had been buried 
a month, the tongue was still fresh, red, and 
uncorrupt, and seemed, in the imagination of 
the awed spectators, to move as though it were 
still striving to utter a prayer to the Holy 
Virgin. At this sight tears of remorse were 
freely shed; and the assembled multitude 
promptly removed the oorpse to the most sacred 
spot m the cemetery, and reinterred it with 
singing of masses and every possible form of 
respect. 

In this story the fresh-blown rose and the 
unoorrupted tongue are merely introduced for 
miraculous effect, and serve no other purpose. 
With the artist’s instinct, Chaucer seized upon 
the very thing he wanted. Tho rose became 
a grain,* with a special virtue attached to it; 
and the tongue of the dead utters real praises. 
Moreover, whereas in the other story the dead 
child recovers, in this one the corpse is regarded 
as that of a saint, and is duly buried in the 
most sacred spot available, with every circum¬ 
stance of honour. The former story enabled 
Chaucer to begin his tale; the present one 
helped him to end it. 

This consideration explains yet one thing 
more. For it so happens that the Chaucer 
Society also gives the story of the boy who was 
murdered by a Jew for singing “ Alma Re- 
demptoris Mater,” from the Vernon MS. In 
this version, it is not tho grain that is found in 
the child’s mouth, but the original rose; or 
rather, the original rose multiplied by five. 
For one fresh red rose was found in his mouth, 
two in his eyes, and two in his ears! We now 
know whence these roses sprang. Besides, 
this is a mere miracle, and nothing comes 
of it. 

In the course of this second tale by Coinci, 
I noted two lines which seemed strangely 
familiar. They answer, however, not to any two 
lines in “ The Prioresses Tale,” but to two lines 
in “The Clerkes Tale”; however, the man 
who wrote one wrote the other. Here are the 
two French lines :— 

“ De mainte lerme chaude et clere 
I out mainte face arosee.” 

And here are the English ones (which are 
independent of Petrarch 5 s Latin version):— 

“ O many a tere on many a pitous faco 

Doun ran of hem that stoden birbisjde.” 

Walter W. Skeat. 


* Coinpare the three grains which Seth placed 
under Adam’s tongue [Cursor Mundi, p. 87), a well- 
known legend. 
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NOTES ON SOUS OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS IN 
IRELAND. 

II. 

CamMdgs: Aug. 8, ISM. 

III.—CLARAGH, 00. KILKENNY. 

This stone is now 5 ft. 1J ins. long and 8 ins. 
brood. It is built int othe east end of the 
very ancient ohuroh of Claragh, in such a 
position that both angles are exposed on the 
outside of the wall, the left angle being the 
lower of the two. 

It has been read tasegagni mucoi maqr***; 
a reading whioh seemed doubtful to me, owing 
to the position of mucoi, and the apparently 
nominative form of the patronymic following. 

At first sight, it seems absolutely hopeless to 
obtain a satisfactory transcript of the inscrip¬ 
tion. The stone is much weatherworn, and 
appears to have been badly treated by the masons 
who erected the old ohuroh. But after some 
time I was able to satisfy myself that the name 
of the person commemorated is certainly 
tasegagni, but that the remaining part of the 
published copy is quite incorrect. 

Tasegagni occupies the left-hand angle, the 
i being close to the top of the stone. The 
inscription on the right-hand angle also begins 
at the top with an i, followed by muc(o)i 
MAC(oti). The letters here printed in capitals 
are quite legible. The o of Mucoi is fractured 
off the stone, but there is just enough space 
for it, and its restoration is certain. The three 
final letters of the last name are very indistinct: 
the o is gone, but there is just space for it; 
the t is hardly visible, though traceable with 
the fingers ; and but three points of the i re¬ 
main extant. 

It is quite clear that the top of the stone 
tapered to a point, and that it was lopped off 
by the masons in order to make it fit more 
conveniently into its place in the church wall. 
By this piece of barbarity tho letters maq, 
whioh are necessary to complete the inscription, 
were lost. I have no doubt, however, that they 
were there, and that the inscription originally 
ran 

TASEGAGNI MAQI MUCOI MAOOTI 

(Stone) of Tascen son of mucoi Maoot. 

The inscription is thereby homologated to the 
ordinary “ A. maqi mucoi B.” type, and offers 
therefore, after all, no exception to the ordinary 
formula. 

Ogham inscriptions have now been a subject 
of study for over half a century: yet no ex¬ 
planation has ever been given of mucoi, one of 
the commonest words in their limited vocabu¬ 
lary ; none, that is, whioh will fit in with all 
the contexts in which it occurs. I have drawn 
up and classified the following list of inscrip¬ 
tions in which the word occurs, in the hope that 
it may tempt a discussion in which the subject 
will be thoroughly thrashed out: 

a. Ordinary formula (“A. maqi mucoi B.”): 
15, viz.: 

Trcnu maqi mucoi Qritti, Greenhill, co< Cork (F).* 
Qunagutot maqi mucoi V. .., Aghaliskey, co. Cork (B) 
Cacti Has niaqi mucoi Calliti, Gurranes, co. dork (B) 
Curd maqi mucoi V ..., Lougher, co. Kerry. 
Maqqiiari yi maqqi moccoo Dovviniat, Ballmtaggart, 
co. Kerry (B) 

Z(a)minacqa yi maqqi mucoi D ... (?), Ballintaggart, 
co. Keny (B F) 

Dego matqi mucoi Toicayi, Duuloe, co. Kerry (B) 
Laddigni maqi muccoi Ana, Aghacarrlble, co Kerry (B) 
Navicat maqi mucoi C.. ., Ballinrannlg, co. Kerry (B) 
Calurmiq maqi mucoi Lilov, Drumloghan, co. Water¬ 
ford (B) 

Sir maqi mucoi Rotlait (? iat), Drumloghan, co. 
Waterford (B) 


* These initials denote my authority for the 
reading given. F *» Sir Samuel Ferguson; B = Mr. 
Brash; Ba=>Rev. Canon Barry; R = Prof. Rhys. 
Where no authority is quoted, I have personally 
examined the stone in question. 


Cunanelat maqi mucoi Ntiaugam mat, Old Island, co. 
Waterford (Ba) 

Tatcgaqni maqi mucoi Macoli, Claragh, co. Kilkenny. 
Ncttatagru maqi mucoi Bred, Brldell, Pembroke¬ 
shire (F) 

Bivaidonas maqi mucoi Cunava, Ballaqueeny, I.O.M. 

(R) 

0. Formula “A. maqi muooi ” : 4, viz. ; 
Coibagni maqi mucoi, Aghaliskey, co. Cork (B) 

Cir maqi mucoi, Seskinan, co. Waterford (B) 

J)cagott maqi mucoi, Drumloghan, co. Waterford (B) 
Ebicaiot maqi mucoi, Silchester (R) 
y. Formula “ A mucoi B.” : 7, viz.: 
Anavlamaitiat mucoi Oeluri ad Ay or at, Roovesmore, 
co. Cork 

Tabira mocoi Soyi .... vedacu, Roovesmore, co. Cork 
Maqiurmi mucoi Owncu, Kilgravane, co. Waterford (B) 
CeUabol mucoi L ... maqi ..., Kilters, co. Water¬ 
ford (B) 

Calabar moco Viriqorb [P], Ballyqoin, co. Waterford 
(F) 

Bivodon mucoi Alar, Kilbeg, co. Waterford (B) 

.... ngoni mucoi Lamitaidagni, Kilbonane, co. Kerry 
(B) 

8 . Formula “ A. maqi B. maqi muooi C.”: 
3, viz.: 

[Colab P] ot maqi Maqirite [maqi m«P} coi Goribiri,* 
Deeliah, co. Cork. 

Nocati maqi Maqirc(qi) maqi mucoi Uddami, White- 
field, co. Kerry 

Coillabbotat maqi Corbi maqi mucoi Qeroi, Laharan, 
co. Kerry (B) 

t. Formula “A. maqi B. muooi G": 4, viz.; 
.... na maqi Lugudcca mucoi [Matoni ?], Kilgravane, 
co. Waterford (F) 

Moddagni maqi Oatigni mucoi Lugoni, Windgap, co. 
Waterford (B) 

Luqudtccat maqi Dolati biga it gob[ait mu)coi Notaocga- 
monat, Ardmore, co. Waterford (Ba) 

Quenihd maqt Jfaqiainia mu[c ....], Temple Mans- 
han, co. Kerry (B) 

Jfaqirileat maqi Maqiddumileat mucoi Toicad,f Dun- 
loo, co. Kerry (Ba) 

I would remark on this olassifioation, that 
groups y and • (apart from other considerations) 
are ratal to the “ swineherd ” notion, and also 
to the idea that mucoi is some title or other 
(unless we suppose that the names following 
mucoi are not personal but territorial): group 0, 
on the other hand, negatives the idea that mucoi 
is some word expressing relationship: more¬ 
over, we have already the words inigina and 
AVI, the proper expressions for the relationships 
which mucoi has been supposed to signify (the 
completeness of the examples in group 0 may, 
however, be questioned). 

IV.—OOWRAN, 00. KILKENNY. 

The masons have been at work on this stone 
also: they have chipped away the edge in several 

S laces, rendering the left angle difficult to 
ecipher and the right angle illegible; and 
have not even spared the cross which some of 
their Christian predecessors had engraved on 
the original base of the monument. 

The left-hand angle is inscribed : 

II ... I I l M i l i I ///// I I I I I I I . I 

M "| " n i , 11 '7TTT 

Ad I ERAC i A S 

Traces only of the seoond letter remain. The 
angle at that point is chipped away; the top of 
one score is visible at the edge of the spawl, 
and the seoond score can be frit along its side. 
There is just room (3 ins.) for the three vowel 
points necessary to complete the -ias termina¬ 
tion which I have no doubt this name presented, 
thereby stamping the inscription as among the 
oldest which have oome down to us. On the 
top, the ma of maqi can be felt, though hardly 

* It is clear that we only have the top of this 
stone, as there is no blank end for standing in the 
earth. It may, however, belong to the fifth group. 

t Mr. Brash gives Maqittal maqi Yorgot maqi mucoi 
Toicac, which would place this inscription in the 
fourth group. 


seen: the qi is plain, the last two scores of the 
q being oddly shorter than the other three. 

The right angle is almost indecipherable; but 
enough remains to make me regard it as con¬ 
tinuous with the left angle, and not an in¬ 
dependent inscription. It reads downward »(not 
upwards, as Brash gives it); and the spectator, 
to read it, must shift his position from the left- 
hand side of the angle to the right, as the soores 
invert in running over the head.* 

Read thus, the inscription runs: 

. . ii _ / i I 11 1 1 I i I I i__ 

" HU/ 1 l ."" 

i fflaar-o * m a Q i [ot.?]. 

V.—KILLEEN 00BMA0, 00. KILDARE. 

I will content myself with one or two rotqgh 
jottings on the subject of the monuments in 
this ancient cemetery, as I have already written 
a paper upon it for the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society. 

i. The inscriptions on the 11 Druuides ” Stone 
are Uvanot avi Ivacaitot and iwe(n)edRvvide3. 
I have muoh pleasure in thus corroborating 
Prof. Rhys’s readings. 

ii. The cemetery is in a state of neglect 
hardly creditable to those whose friends are 
there interred, and still less so to our national 
antiquarian societies. The stone alleged to 
have borne the legend Maqiddecceda maqi Marin 
has disappeared; and some idle loafer has been 
occupying himself in sharpening up the Roman 
insenption on the bilingual and the anaient 
bust on the neighbouring stone. If the illus¬ 
trations and descriptions in the Journal of the 
Kilkenny Archaeological Society be reliable, the 
latter has been irretrievably spoilt. 

iii. The so-called cryptic inscription is not 
“ cryptic ” at all. The stone on which it is cut 
bears distinct traoee of an Ogham inscription 
extending over the entire length of one angle; 
but this was too roughly and carelessly scratched 
in the first instance, and is too much weather¬ 
worn now, to be at all decipherable. 

iv. The stone whioh appears to act as a jamb 
between the double doors of the underground 
vaultB, notwithstanding all that has been 
written to the contrary, bears no Ogham nor 
any trace of working except the long groove on 
either side. 

v. As to these supposed vaults, if they 
exist, they cannot be very extensive. I en¬ 
quired whether they had ever been encroached 
upon in digging graves, and received a negative 
answer. 

vi. A few words on the subject of the minute 
Ogham scores may not be out of plaoe. Suoh 
a phenomenon is not so rare as ib commonly 
supposed. I called attention to the occurrence 
of markings of this nature on the Dalagni 
Stone from Monataggart in the Academy for 
October 14, 1893; and Mr. Haigh has noticed 
similar soores.on the so-called Vortigern Stone 
from Ballyhank. It is possible that on the 
Ballyhank Stone and the Killeen Cormae Stone 
which bears the ancient bust, these soores spell 
the name of the engraver; that on tile Mona¬ 
taggart example, the small ‘‘Dalagni” is a 
memorandum of the name whioh the engraver 
was commissioned to cut; and that on the 
“ Druuides ” Stone at Killeen Cormae, the three 
little soores which have played suoh an im¬ 
portant part in the history of its decipherment 
are merely trial scratches, to test the hardness 
of the Btone or the sharpness of the tool. The 
newly found Ogham from Ballinvoher displays 
two or three suoh minute soores, whioh, how¬ 
ever, are not capable of arrangement into 
letters; it also shows a groove running down 
one face, resembling similar grooves which are 

* This is not a usual arrangement, though it is 
not unique at Gowran. The Cclibattigni Wmtefleld 
I Stone must be read in the same way. 
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to be seen on the Donard, Tulloherin, Booves- 
more, Aglish, and other Ogham Stones, and 
-which, no doubt, are the marks made by the 
engraver in sharpening his tools. 

B. A. S. Macalisteh. 


Ktanird Castle, Angn>t it, 1804. 

Allow mo to correct two small misprints in 
my letter in the current number of the 
Academy. In second line from foot for “ in¬ 
scription ” read “ ascription," and in the follow¬ 
ingline/or "seems "read “seem.” 

SOUTHESK. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Tuesday, fWpt 4, 8 p.m. ADglo-BuasUa: “ Out Ideals,” 
by Hr. Kuskov. 


SCIENCE. 

Three lectures on the Veddnta Philosophy. 

Delivered at the Boyal Institution in 

March, 1894, by Prof. Max Muller. 

(Longmans.) 

We hare here the outlines of a very in¬ 
teresting system of philosophy, presented in 
an extremely lucid and attractive form. 
There is something undoubtedly fascinating 
about the Ved&nta, a system which has 
held sway over some of the best minds of 
India; and much enjoyment, and even 
profit, can he got from the study of this 
old-world effort to reach the highest truth 
by the dim light of unaided reason. The 
Professor has, however, rightly called the 
subject of his lectures “mere speculations,” 
though they are, as he says, “ bound up 
with the highest and dearest interests of our 
life ”; and one is therefore surprised that 
he can find in them “a preparation for a 
happy death.” Surely “ mere speculations ” 
can hardly supply the “ strong and solid 
planks” referred to on page 18 ? To one 
who has watched the current of thought in 
India for thirty-seven years, and has seen 
the best-cultured minds gradually turning 
away from these speculations to a species 
of Theism drawn from the Christian Scrip¬ 
tures, if not to Christianity itself, it is 
strange to witness the reverse process 
going on among some of our Western 
philosophers. My friend Prof. Deussen’s 
last words to the educated men whom 
he addressed in Bombay last year were, 
“The Vedanta, in its unfalsified form, is 
the strongest support of pure morality, is 
the greatest consolation in the sufferings of 
life and death—Indians, keep to it! ” 
But I do not think they will. 

All the Indian schools of philosophy owe 
their origin to the belief in the doctrine of 
transmigration, from which they profess to 
rovide a way of escape. A succession of 
irths—an idea foreign to the Vedic Hymns 
—is necessitated, they say, by the works 
done in previous states of existence, all of 
which are carefully stored up, and must 
bear fruit. The Vedantist tells us that 
by following his system we destroy the 
accumulated ( sanchita) works and nullify 
the current IhriyamAna) ones; at death, 
therefore, nothing remains to cause a return 
to this lhavasAgara, and the soul, set free 
from limiting conditions ( upddhis ), loses its 
personality in Brahman. 

Prof. Max MUller appears to acoept the 
theory of metempsychosis as the only J 


satisfactory way of accounting for the 
inequalities of the present existence. 

“ If a man feels that what, without any fault 
of his own, he suffers in this life can only be 
the result of some of bis own former acts, he 
will bear his sufferings with more resignation, 
like a debtor who is paying off an old debt. 
And if he knows besides that in this life he 
may, by suffering, not only pay off his old 
debts, but actually lay by moral capital for the 
future, he has a motive for goodness, whioh is 
not more selfish than it ought to be ” (p. 165). 

The people of India have without doubt 
been greatly influenced by the belief that 
everything in the present life is due to 
something good or bad done in a former 
existence, and which cannot be interfered 
with. The very word ( prdrabdha ) used by 
the philosophers to signify “ fruotescent ” 
works—that is, such of the “ accumulated ” 
works as are bearing fruit in the present 
life—has been adopted in MarlUM in the 
sense of “ fate ” — something which is 
irresistible and must run its course, do 
what you may. But I doubt whether it 
has proved much of a “ motive for good¬ 
ness.” A man cannot have much concern 
for a future existence, as an insect or 
animal, or even as a man, in which there 
will be no consciousness of personal identity. 
And of course all sense of moral respon¬ 
sibility to a superior Being as a motive for 
goodness is wanting to the out-and-out 
Vedantist; for, as Prof. Gough has well 
put it, “the God of the Upanishads is 
but the highest of manifestations in the 
world of unreality ”; and what possible 
impulsive power for good can be derived 
from the belief in such a Being? The 
popular mind, indeed, to some extent rises 
above (or, as S'ankara would say, sinks 
below!) the teaching of the Vedanta, and 
invests the deity with reality; but, even 
then, what kind of a deity is he? Prof. 
Max Muller (p. 10) quotes the following 
remark of Frederick Schlegel: 

“ It cannot be denied that the early Indians 
possessed a knowledge of the true God; all 
their writings are replete with sentiments and 
expressions, noble, dear, and severely grand, 
as deeply conceived and reverentially ex¬ 
pressed as in any human language in which 
men have spoken of their God.” 

This is a bold statement, and is tantamount 
to saying that the Indian mind, unaided 
by a revelation from without, succeeded in 
searching out and grasping “the high and 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity,” re¬ 
garding whom it might with truth be said : 

“ Yato vacho nivartanU, aprapya manasd saha.” 
It has be on asserted that humanity started 
with the lowest possible conceptions of deity, 
and, by its own reasoning powers, arrived 
at the knowledge which we now possess. 

I believe this view to be without foundation, 
and that the true state of the case is as set 
forth in the first chapter of the Epistle to 
the Homans. There we learn that men 
originally knew God but “ exchanged the 
truth of God for a lie, and worshipped and 
served the creature rather than the Creator; 
and as they refused to have God in their 
knowledge, He gave them up into a repro¬ 
bate mind.” As a natural consequence 
they lapsed into almost total ignorance of 
Him , though doubtless some fragments of 


truth were retained and handed down, and 
may still be found underlying manifest 
fiction in the sacred writings of India; but 
certainly not such a knowledge as that 
described by Schlegel. If it exists, where is 
it to be found? In the Vedio Hymns? 
Certainly not, unless the true God is to be 
identified with the elements and with the 
phenomena of nature. In the Upanishads ? 
They swallow up God in Brahman, a Being 
devoid of attributes and therefore indescrib¬ 
able. Is it in the Pur&nas ? They certainly 
say a good deal about Vishnu and Isvara; 
but surely such a knowledge of the true 
God as that referred to would include a 
.sense of His holiness—an attribute not to 
be found in any Pauranio deity. Let us 
listen to one who is no outside theorist, 
but was bom and bred in the midst of 
Brahmanism and is well versed in philo¬ 
sophy. He says: 

“ Neither I nor my oo-religionists had a true 
idea of this attribute [the holiness] of God. 
This beoomes very dear from this, that both I 
and they, even the most learned among them, 
believed that Krishna was the supreme God 
Himself incarnate, and believed also that He 
could commit such unholy acts as are related 
of Krishna. The great S'ankar&ch&rya fully 
believed that Krishna was the true God in¬ 
carnate, as he expressly says in the intro¬ 
duction to his commentary on the Bhagavad- 
gita. . . . Now you will acknowledge that 
these doctrines—namely, of God’s being the 
Creator of all, of His holiness, of His being 
Almighty, and of His being merciful, are 
essential to Theism; so that where they are 
not, there is no Theism at all. But while I 
was a Hindu I was ignorant of them.”* 

That the Indian conception of deity was 
unsatisfactory and unsatisfying is demon¬ 
strated by the fact that the philosophers 
were constrained to put it aside and to 
evolve from their inner consciousness a 
being styled Brahman, devoid of all at¬ 
tributes, and of which nothing can be 
affirmed but existence, objectless know¬ 
ledge, and joy without the fruition of bliss. 
I will venture to say, however, that no one 
who has ‘really known the true God of 
revelation could possibly ascribe to Him 
unreality in any sense, or conceive a Being 
superior to Him. 

The great philosopher S'ankara gives 
clear definitions of God and Brahman, 
but, not infrequently, as I have shown 
in my recent edition of the text of the 
Feddntasdra, he ignores the distinction 
between them, although that distinction is 
one of the main features of his system. 
Amongst us, at any rate, to avoid confusion, 
the term Brahman (neuter) should be 
strictly confined to the pure, unassociated, 
Brahman; whilst God is Brahma-associated- 
with-ignorance. In the work before us 
Prof. Max Muller has not preserved this 
distinction with sufficient care. We read: 

The self can never be known as objective, 
but can only be itself, and thus be conscious of 
itself ... it knows, but it cannot be 
known” (p. 67). “Whose very being is 
knowing, and whose knowing is being ” 
(p. 70). “The only attributes of this 
Brahman, if attributes they can be called, are 
that he is, that he knows, and that he is full of 
bliss ” (p. 71). “ The soul or self has but three 

* Theism and Christianity, by Nilakaftiha S'&stri 
Gore (Calcutta, 1882). 
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qualities. It is, it perceives, and it rejoioes ” 
(p. 94). “ Brahman was before the oreation of 
the world, and had always something to 
know and think apon ” (p. 139). 

Now a Vedantist of Sankara’s school 
would take exception to every one of these 
statements, and rightly so ; for to attribute 
to pure Brahman perception, knowing, 
thinking, rejoicing, or even consciousness, is 
to destroy his system of non-duality. For 
Prof. Flint has well said in his Anti-Theistic 
Theories (p. 423) : 

“ All consciousness involves the dualism of 
subject and object. It is only realised as a 
relation. The terms of the relation may be self 
and a modification of self, for the object is not 
necessarily apart from or out of the Ego; but 
wherever there is consciousness there is relation, 
and wherever there is relation there is dualism.” 

The essence of the Vedanta, according to 
S'ankara’s school, is that Brahman alone 
exists, and that all phenomena, whether 
animate or inanimate, are superimposed on 
it by ignorance. Individuality is therefore 
illusory. 

“ But even appearances or illusions are pheno¬ 
mena which rt quire to be explained. And 
they cannot be explained on the hypothesis of 
absolute unity. They imply that besides the 
absolute being there are minds which can be 
haunted by appearances, and which can be 
deluded into believing that those appearances 
are realities ” (Flint’s Anti-Theistic Theories, 
p. 418). 

Reason and common sense, however, meet 
with very little respect in the system 6f the 
advaiiavAdins, and they easily get rid of 
mind and matter by means of the never- 
failing avidyd and may A. 

In regard to the former of these terms, 
Prof. Max Muller says (p. 97): — 

“ Originally I believe this Nescience may have 
been meant as subjective only, as a confession 
of our inevitable ignorance of all that is trans¬ 
cendent. But very soon this Avidyfi was 
conceived as an independent power.” 

The modern Vedantists describe avidyA as a 
“ something ” consisting of the three 
qualities, but which cannot be defined as 
existent or non-existent. S'ankara, how¬ 
ever, has no such definition, but identifies 
it with adhyAsa. In the introduction to his 
bhAshya, he says:— 

“ Tam etam evamlakshanam adhydsam panditd 
avidyeti many ante. . . . Tam etam avidydkhyam 
Atmandtmanor itaretar adhydsam puraskritya 
sarve pramanaprameyavyavahurA lankikd vaidi- 
kdicha pravriltab.” 

Nescience produces names and forms, and 
from them proceeds the illusory universe, 
or Maya. 

The spiritual guide leading his pupil on 
step by step from the known to the un¬ 
known, by the method termed adhydropA- 
pavAdanydya, brings him at last to the truth 
embodied in the twelve “ great sentences,” 
the chief of which are “ Thou art that,” 
“ All this is indeed Brahman,” and “ I am 
Brahman.” The last is the climax; and 
its immediate issue is jivanmukti , which, at 
death, becomes full and irreversible eman¬ 
cipation. Prof. Deussen, in his Metaphysics 
(p. 337), puts it thus: 

“ It is not the falling of the drop into the 
infinite ocean, it is the whole ocean, becoming 
free from the fetters of ice, returning from its 


frozen state to what it is really and has never 
ceased to be, to its own all-pervading, eternal, 
almighty [?] nature.” 

This, then, is the goal of the Yedfinta and 
the highest flight of unaided human reason 
—the absolute extinction of individuality! 
Let us, then, be heartily thankful for the 
revelation of a better hope—“ Now are we 
the children of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but we know 
that when He shall appear we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 

G. A. Jacob. 


SOME GEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

“ Elementaby Palaeontology.” — Inverte¬ 
brate. By Henry Woods. (Cambridge: Uni¬ 
versity Press.) Palaeontology is a science which 
appeals to both the geologist and the biologist; 
and hence it might be supposed that it would 
be weighted with an excess of text-books, 
each side of the subject having its representa¬ 
tives. On the contrary, however, there is, as a 
matter of fact, a curious lack of such literature 
in English. The admirable work of Prof. 
Nicholson and Mr. Lydekker is praotically our 
only text-book; and this is far too bulky for 
the ordinary student. Mr. Wood was, there¬ 
fore, fully justified in preparing a small 
manual, as an aid to elementary work. The 
zoological characters of the the successive 
groups of the Invertebrate, commencing with 
the Protozoa, are clearly given, special stress 
being laid upon the nature of the hard 
structures likely to be preserved in a fossil 
condition. The classification of each group is 
explained, and such genera as are of palaeonto¬ 
logical interest receive due description. It 
would have been desirable, we think, to intro¬ 
duce figures much more generously into the 
text; but the author assumes that the student 
who uses his book will be able to study the 
fossils themselves, and these are, of course, 
vastly more useful than even the best illustra¬ 
tions. A few slips will need correction in a 
new edition; but, even as the book stands, it 
will be distinctly useful to any student entering 
on the study of geology. Mr. Wood’s volume 
forms the first of a series of “ Cambridge 
Natural Science Manuals,” edited by Mr. Arthur 
Shipley. 

Tables /or the Determination of the Rock- 
forming Minerals. Compiled by F. Loewinson- 
Lessing. Translated from the Russian by 
J. W. Gregory. (Macmillans.) Several sets 
of tables have been issued for the aid of 
the student of microscopic petrography; but 
unfortunately they have usually begun at the 
wrong end. Let the student know the minerals 
in his section, and the published tables afford 
him admirable information about them. But 
it is the determination of the mineral that forms 
the initial difficulty; and it has remained for 
Prof. Lcewinson-Lessing, reversing the ordinary 
method, to devise a set of tables which shall 
enable tire student to identify an unknown or a 
doubtful mineral. This is done by means of 
tabular schemes, such as are familiar to botanical 
students in the key to a flora. But as the pro¬ 
fessor at Dorpat published this key in Russian, 
most students found that the key was itself 
locked up. Dr. Gregory has therefore rendered 
a decided service to petrographies! science by 
rendering the tables into Ifaglish. The trans¬ 
lation was made before he left England for his 
famous African expedition; but the preparation 
of a prefatory chapter on the petrological 
microscope was deputed to Prof. Grenville Cole, 
who also passed the work through the press. 
The result of their joint work is in every way 
satisfactory. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The MS. of the Palestinian Syriac Lection- 
ary which was discovered and photographed in 
part by Mrs. S. S. Lewis at Mount Sinai in 
February, 1892, and was described by her in 
the Academy of April 15, 1893, has been 
edited by her, with the variations from De 
Lagarde’s edition of the Yatican MS., and 
with the variations also from a similar MS. 
discovered at Sinai by Mr. Rendel Harris. 
Messrs. Gilbert & Rivington have the work in 
the press, and expeot it will be ready for pub¬ 
lication in the course of next year. In a book 
lately published by Dr. Schwally, of Strass- 
burg, Idioticon des Christliche Palastinischen 
Aramaisch, the mistake occurs of attributing 
the discovery of the first of these MSS. to the 
late Prof. Bensly, who visited the Sinai Con¬ 
vent only in 1893. 

Prof. Terbikn de Lacodferib's work on 
the Western origin of early Chinese civilisation, 
which Messrs. Asher & Co. now have ready for 
issue, contains not only a reprint of his papers 
on the subject from th e Babylonian and Oriental 
Record, but also five new chapters. One of these 
gives a popular summary of the chief results 
which the author claims to have discovered; 
while at the end there is a chronological table, 
showing the dates of the introduction into 
China of the several foreign influences from 
2283 B.c. to 220 a.d. 

We understand that Prof de L oouperie will 
also publish shortly a book on the beginnings 
of writing in Central and Eastern Asia, ui 
which he deals with no less than 450 different 
kinds of script. 

We have received Volume XXIV. of the 
Transactions of the American Philological 
Association (Boston : Ginn; London : Edward 
Arnold), which also contains the Proceedings of 
the meeting held last year at Chicago, in con¬ 
junction with the so-called Congress of 
Philologists. Chiefly as a result of that 
meeting, the volume is notable for the large 
proportion of contributions from foreign 
scholars. Two papers are printed in German: 
“ Ein Ablautproblem der Ursprache,” by Prof. 
W. Streitberg, of Freiburg; and “Dunkles 
und helles l im Lateinisohen," by Prof. H. 
Osthoff—both of whom attended the meeting. 
Prof. Michel Breal, of Paris, sent a paper on 
“The Canons of Etymological Investigation,” 
dealing chiefly with semasiology, which is here 

g rin ted in an English translation; and Prof. 

!. A. Sonnenschein, of Birmingham, read a 
paper entitled “The Scientific Emendation of 
Classical Texts,” which is an attempt to lay 
down certain canons of textual criticism, and 
to illustrate them from the example of Plautus, 
where questions of metre ana prosody are 
almost more important than those of MSS. 
Among the other contents are: “English 
Words whioh have Gained or Lost an Initial 
Consonant by Attraction,” by Mr. Charles 
P. G. Scott, which has already been notioed 
in the Academy ; “ The Implicit Ethics and 
Psychology of Thucydides,” by Prof. Paul 
Shorey, of Chicago : and “ Extended and 
Remote Deliberatives in Greek”—a reply to 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick’s theory—by Prof. W. G. 
Hale, of Chicago, who was the president of 
the meeting. We may mention that the Asso¬ 
ciation, which was founded in 1869, now 
numbers 378 members, in addition to 62 
subscribing institutions, while it distributes 
gratis 38 sets of its Transactions. 

M. Theodore Reinach has reprinted from 
the Revue Critique a paper entitled “L’Espagne 
chez Horn 6 re, in which he claims to have 
discovered the earliest mention of Spain in 
European literature. The passage in question 
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is the following, from the Catalogue of the 
allies of Priam (Iliad II., 856, 7):— 

Atrip 'AAtiiyay 'OSfos nal 'ErUrTpoipos bpX 0 ", 

Ti i\68iy fl- ’A\60t)s, SSty hpyipou larX ysriOAt). 

Following Strabo, it has been customary to 
connect ’AAtfhi with the Chalybes, and to 
identify the place with Argyria, recorded by 
Arrian on the Black Sea, near Tripolis, where 
Hamilton attests the existence of a small silver 
mine. Indeed, M. Beinach confesses that he 
adopted this theory himself in his Mithridate 
Eupator. Now, however, he quotes from 
Dionysius Periegetes, who, when writing of 
Spain, Bays (335-7): 

iy Si ol &Kpv 

3rq\daiv ’AAiBri KUrai fxla • T7)J J' SwiyfpOtP 
Taprit<ris x“ph<r<ra. 

Charax of Pergamon also says that the column 
of Hercules on the European shore is called 
Calpe by the barbarians and Alube by the 
Greeks; while Suidas glosses Alube as the 
name of a column. M. Beinach, therefore, 
argues that the original compiler of the Cata¬ 
logue must have heard of Alube as the place 
from which Spanish silver oame, though a later 
redactor incorporated tho passage between 
references to the Paphlagonians and the 
Mysians. The name Halizones is appropriate to 
a peninsula; while the Greek names of the two 
chiefs only imply that one led the expedition 
(and was afterwards killed by Agamemnon, 
II. V., 39) and the other brought it back. 


FINE ART. 

dubeb’s litebaby bemains. 

Barer's Schriftlicher Nachlass. By Dr. K. 

Lange and Dr. F. Fuhse. (Halle a. S.) 
The considerable remains, published and 
in MS., of Albrecht Diirer’s literary activity 
have received no small attention from 
students during the present century. 
Campe’s charming little volume of Reliquien 
(1828) contained all the more important 
unpublished documents of an autobio¬ 
graphical character, though, unfortunately, 
the editor gave no account of the sources to 
which he was indebted. Other documents 
were from time to time discovered and pub¬ 
lished ; but the main mass of MSS., four 
volumes in the British Museum and others 
at Dresden and Nuremberg, remained 
practically untouched till A. von Zahn 
copied, and published in the Jahrbuch far 
Kunstwissenschaft (vol, i.), the principal 
passages contained in the British Museum 
volumes. 

If anyone asks why half a dozen 
thick volumes in the handwriting of so 
important a man as Durer were not long 
ago printed in extenso, the answer is that 
they are not worth so printing. Literary 
expression was not the natural outlet 
to Durer’s thoughts. He composed with 
difficulty, and he rewrote passage after 
passage four and five times over before 
he brought his ideas into a form that 
satisfied him. The M8. volumes are com¬ 
posed maidy of such drafts. In most cases 
the passages in question ultimately appeared 
in the artist’s published volumes ; and the 
preliminary stages possess but small interest, 
and almost no importance. There is, how¬ 
ever, one long essay which is important, 
and there are several drafts for it; and this 
essay A. von Zahn published, along with 
almost everything else in the London 
volumes that a student would care to read. I 


Some years'ago I conceived the idea of 
making Durer tell the story of his own life 
and his ideas about art as far as possible in 
his own words. I translated everything of 
his that, seemed to bear upon these things, 
and strung the translations together with 
the minimum of additional matter of my 
own. When the work was nearly done, it 
seemed well to print with it transcripts of 
such original documents, included m my 
translations, as either had not been before 
published at all, or only inaccurately, or in 
publications not easy of access. Miss Lina 
Eckenstein made the transcripts under my 
direction, and added some valuable notes to 
them. The result was a book entitled 
Literary Remains of Albrecht Barer (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1889). 

The condition of things then was that 
practically all Durer’s known writings worth 
publication were published with tolerable 
acouracy and in one or another tolerably 
accessible form. Now, however, the work 
has been advanced a further stage. Drs. 
Lange and Fuhse have gone over all the 
documents again, hunted transcripts as far 
as possible to their sources, collated the 
MSS. afresh, and brought all the materials 
together into a single convenient volume, in 
which they have also printed a certain 
number of extracts from Durer’s own pub¬ 
lished books, the originals of which are still 
quite easy of access. 

Of Durer’s personal writings, the original 
MSS. Of his Venice letters, a leaf of common¬ 
place book, and letters to Behaim, Kress, 
Stromer, Spalatin, Cardinal Albrecht, Frey, 
and Kratzer remain; and there are also the 
originals of certain receipts and other formal 
documents, as well as the volumes of MSS. 
referred to. We may now assume that we 
possess the text of these as accurately printed 
as need be. The original of the Familien- 
chronik is lost, but the existing copies of it 
appear to be accurate; and the same is the 
case with the Heller letters. In 1884 Dr. 
Leitschuh published the Bamberg copy of 
a lost copy of the lost original of Durer’s 
Netherlands Diary. Another copy, ap¬ 
parently of the same copy, has since turned 
up at Nuremberg; ana this has now been 
collated with the Leitschuh edition, but 
without materially improving the text, 
which was good enough already for all 
practical purposes. The original of Diirer’s 
Rhymes is lost; but a new copy has been 
found at Nuremberg containing 225 for¬ 
gotten and (truth to tell) bad verses— Von 
aer bosen Welt, Von eim gebomen Narren, and 
some others. 

Our editors preface each passage they 
reprint with references to previous publica¬ 
tions or translations of it. In my edition 
the following passages were translated, but 
are not referred to : the Dedications of the 
three published volumes and portions of the 
text of the volumes, the Excursus at the 
end of the third Book of Human Proportions, 
letters in the Dresden Oodex, the letter to 
Amerbacb, and inscriptions on the rhinoceros 
print, the Wolgemut portrait, and the 
drawing of Kaiser Max. My translations 
were always made from passages in their 
final form ; the editors print both these and 
the drafts for the same passages. On p. 242 
of my book there are references to certain 


drafts, which the editors (on their p. 354) 
state were not referred to, and similar 
omissions might be quoted, if it mattered. 
The only considerable passages printed by 
them, not being drafts of passages printed 
by me or in Durer’s published volumes, are 
a list of geometrical axioms of no im¬ 
portance, doubtless copied by Durer from 
some mathematician, two receipts for his 
annual pension, and an inscription from 
an engraving. On the other hand, the long 
description of the structure of an improved 
form of roof is omitted by the editors, 
doubtless because of the necessity they were 
under not to introduce many illustrations. 
One or two of the illustrations they do give 
might, however, have been exchanged for 
this. 

The sum total of the extracts from the 
London volumes of MSS. printed by them is a 
little more than double the amount printed 
by me. Their text corrects various minor 
inaccuracies in our readings, and is an im¬ 
provement upon ours. They have partially 
modernised the spelling. On the whole, 
their work is well done in all senses, and 
their book is bound to take its place as tho 
final and authoritative edition of Durer’s 
writings. It was high time that a handy 
volume of this sort appeared, where students 
should be able to find all they need between 
two covers; but it is unfortunate that, 
having printed so much, illustrations were 
not so far included as to make it possible 
also to print those further passages, in 
number not considerable, which must still 
be hunted up in other works. 

W. M. Conway. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Abchdeacon Fabbab has long been at work 
on a book to be called The Life of Christ as 
Represented in Art, which will, it is hoped, be 
ready before Christmas. He will not intrude 
upon the functions of the art critic, but passes 
in review the predominant conceptions of Christ, 
and of the events narrated in the Gospels as 
they are expressed by great painters in varying 
epochs. One object of the book will be to 
show how widely the theological and religious 
views of later times differ from that simplicity 
of which we possess the disappearing records 
in the many paintings of the Catacombs daring 
the first three centuries. The book will be 
profusely illustrated. 

We learn from the Art Journal that the 
trustees of the National Gallery have con¬ 
sented to undertake the management of the 
new Gallery of British Art, which, through the 
munificence of Mr. Henry Tate, is to be erected 
on part of the vacant site of Millbank Prison, 
near Westminster. As the first official act, 
they have already selected sixty-one pictures 
out of sixty-six which Mr. Tate placed at their 
disposal. They have taken no less than seven 
bySir John Millais, including “Ophelia,” “ The 
Vale of Best,” “ The North-West Passage.” and 
“ St. Bartholomew’s Day four by Mr. Briton 
Biviere,” including “The Herd of Swine” and 
“Giants at Play”; three by Mr. W. Q. 
Orchardson, including “ The First Cloud ” and 
“ Her Mother’s Voice ”; three also by Mr. J. C. 
Hook, Mr. T. Faed, and Mr. J. W. Waterhouse ; 
two by Sir Edwin Landseer, including “ Unde 
Tom and his Wife for Sale ”; two also by Mr. 
A. C. Gow, Frank Holl, Mr. Erskine Niool, 
John Linnell, Mr. S. E. Waller, and Mr. 
Dendy Sadler. Among the rest we may spe- 
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dally mention Sir Frederio Leighton’s " And 
the Sea gave up the Lead that were in it,” 
Mr. Luke Fildes’s “ The Doctor,” Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s “ A Silent Greeting,” Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes’s “The health of the Bride,” Albert 
Moore’s “Blossoms,” Mr. Albert Goodwin’s 
“Sinbad the Sailor,” Lady Butler’s “The 
Bemnant8 of an Army,” Mr. Alfred Hunt’s 
“ Windsor Castle,” and Mr. E. J. Gregory’s 
“Marooned.” There are, in addition, examples 
of Hoppner and John Crome. 

The- jury of the annual exhibition at Munioh 
has awarded medals of the first class to Mr. 
H. S. Tuke, and of the second class to Mr. 
C. W. Furse. 

Me. Batsford will publish, early in Sep¬ 
tember, a new edition of Meyer’s Handbook of 
Ornament , revised by Mr. Hugh Stannus, 
lecturer on applied art at South Kensington. 
It contains about 3000 illustrations of the 
elements, and the application of decoration to 
objects. 

The Times of August 29 contains an account 
by Mr. Arthur J. Evans of his archaeological 
discoveries in Crete, and in the same paper for 
the following day there is an article on the 
excavation of the Heraeon at Argos by the 
American School at Athens. 

The following is a list of the purchases made 
by the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
during the past year:—“Frederick, King of 
Bohemia,” the son-in-law of James I., and 
grandfather of George I., painted by Mireveldt 
—a similarpicture, formerly at Hampton Court, 
is now at Holyrood (£20); “ Sir Peter Lely,” 
painted by himself, and described as coarsely 
painted (£4); “Elizabeth Claypole,” the 
second and favourite daughter of Oliver Crom¬ 
well, painted on panel by Joseph Michael 
Wright, with allegorical accessories imply¬ 
ing her devotion to science (£52 10s.); 

“John Martin,” the imaginative painter of 
sacred subjects, painted by Henry Warren 
(£5 5s.); “George Komney,” an unfinished 
picture painted by himself, engraved by Thomas 
Wright as a frontispiece for the Bev. John 
Bomney’s Life of his father, bought at the sale 
of Miss Bomney’s effects (£441); “ Thomas, 
Lord Erskine,” painted by Sir William Boss 
(£63); “William, Lord Paget,” diplomatist 
under Henry VIII. and Queen Mary, painter 
unknown (£40); “Sir Henry Spelman,” the 
antiquary, painted by Paul van Somer 
(£12 12s.). The donations during the year 
included portraits of the late Ear! of Derby, 
the late Earl of Stanhope, William of Nassau 
(father of William HI.), William Boscoe of 
Liverpool, William Hunt the Badical, a bust of 
Sir Charles Eaatlake (by Gibson), and a copy of 
Woolner’s bust of Tennyson. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 

We have received from Messrs. Novello:— 
Basses and Melodies, by Balph Dunstan : one 
of the many excellent primers issued by this 
firm. Harmony in the days of old was a thing 
to be dreaded; it consisted of dry rules and 
exercises still more dry. Mr. Dunstan has 
adapted basses from the great composers. 
Students will take interest in working on 
these, for they will seem to be making music 
rather than writing exercises; and later on, in 
studying the works of the great masters, when 
they happen to come across the passages from 
whioh these basses come, they will find it 
instructive to compare notes. Mr. Dunstan 
believes that his system of adapted basses is 
unique. It may be so, but surely it was 


suggested by certain basses in the additional 
exercises of Mr. E. Prout’s Counterpoint. The 
latter at the end of his volume gave the 
sources of his melodies and basses, but not so 
Mr. Dunstan. Perhaps he did not wish to put 
temptation into the way of students. 

Progressive Studies for the Pianoforte. Books 
16, 20, 22, 23, 34, and 47. By Franklin Taylor. 
The idea of illustrating certain departments of 
technique from various authors is to be highly 
recommended. As in other matters, so in 
studies, variety is pleasing; and it is useful 
also, for each composer has his own particular 
style of illustration. Moreover, as Mr. Taylor 
remarks in his preface, some valuable studies 
have fallen into disuse, owing to their being 
obtainable only in old and frequently costly 
editions: as. for example, those of Kalk- 
brenner, Steibelt, and Bies. dementi, Cramer, 
and Czerny, the foundation stones on whom 
elaborate modem technique rests, are, of 
course, well represented. Of the books named 
above, the first is devoted to Arpeggio, the 
next three to Velocity, then one to Double 
Notes, and one to Accompanied Melody. In 
the book on Double Notes we should like to 
have seen included Czerny’s great “ Uebung 
der Terzenlaufe ” (Op. 380). Mr. Taylor is 
doing much to “assist students to achieve 
that mastery over mechanical difficulties with¬ 
out whioh the highest aspirations can never be 
realised.” 

Original Compositions for the Organ. Nos. 
211-215. There are some attractive passages 
in the two movements (Prelude ana Alle- 
mande) of Mr. Hamilton Clarke’s “ Grand 
Suite”; but the writing generally lacks defi¬ 
niteness. The title, indeed, we think a mis¬ 
nomer ; for the movements are modern in 
character, to say nothing of their number. 
The “Elegie” and “Gavotte” appear to us 
far more satisfactory, although, sometimes, in 
seeking to avoid the commonplace, Mr. Clarke 
falls into the other extreme. Then follow 
an “Intermezzo” and “Minuet,” and also 
an “ Introduction and Fughetta,” which, 
though last, is certainly not least. The theme 
of the little Fugue is already announced in 
the Introduction, but in minor; the writing 
in both movements is skilful and not at all 
heavy. Mr. E. Silas contributes a “ Capriccio,” 
and the piece answers well to its title. The 
principal theme, with its palpitating accom- 
animent, is striking; the second theme in the 
ominant is in excellent contrast, and the ff 
passage which follows is bright and effective. 
A brief development section leads to a return 
of the themes with certain variations, and the 
movement ends with a quiet coda. 

Organ Arrangements. By John B. Lott, 
Organist, and C. Charlton Palmer, Assistant 
Organist, of Lichfield Cathedral. Some fine 
movements have been here transcribed for the 
“king of instruments.” Two Largos, one 
from Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in A (Op. 
2, No. 2), the other from The Sonata in E flat 
(Op. 7), lend themselves readily to such trans¬ 
cription. The same, too, may be said of 
Schubert’s tender Moment Musical (No. 6), 
and the Benedictus from Dr. Mackenzie’s “ Six 
Pieces for Violin ” (Op. 37). Indeed, in the 
whole set of books there is not one unsuitable 
number, and the arrangements are skilful, and 
therefore satisfactory. 

Organ Arrangements. Edited by George 
C. Martin, Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(No 19). This is an excellent transcription of 
the introduction to “ The Creation,” one of the 
master’s finest inspirations, and one which 
shows that he was not always light and 
humorous. 

J. S. Shed lock. 
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. Professor (Hon.) The Rt Hon. T. H. Huxley, LL.D-, F.R.S. 

. Professor 3. W. Judd, F.R S. 

. Professor W. O. Roberts-Austen, O.B , P.R.S. 

*. Profeeeor O. Le Neve Foster, D So., A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 

. Professor J. Wrlghtson, F.O.S. 

Francis Fladgate, Registrar. 


NEXT S ESSION BEG INS OCTOBER 3rd. 

Fall Particulars can be obtained from the Registrar, Boyal College of Science, South Kensington, and 
Prospectuses of Eyre tc Spottiswoode, Bast Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C., or of any Bookseller. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

IJ1HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The Sixty-fourth Session of the Medical Department and the Twenty- 
firat Session of the Department of Science, Technology, and Arts begin 
OCTOBER 8th. 

The Classen prepare for Profession*, Commcroe, and University 
Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, 
Biological, Engineering, and Leather Industries Laboratories, and tho 
Weaving 8 bet Is, Dye-house, and Printing Rooms will be open dally for 
Practical Work. 

The following Prospectuses may lie had free from the Reuistkar : — 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 

3. Classes in Agriculture. 

4. For Medical Students, 

A Ilall of Residence for College Students has l>een established. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vj WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

CARDIFF. 

The TWELFTH SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October 8th, 1894. 

For information about tho Entrance Scholarship and Exhibition 
Examination in September send fur the College Prospectus, which gives 
full information in regard to the Faculties of Arts, Science, and 
Medicines, the Departments of Engineering and Mining, and the 
Departments for the Traiuing of Teachers in Elementary aud 
Secondary Schools, apply to 

Ivor James, Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, August 15th, 1891. 

1JN rVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The General COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Prof.**or 
W. F. R. WELDON, F.R.S., will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
Octobe r 3 rd, at I p.m. _ 

ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for 

J WOMEN, 3«, Handki. Street, Brunswick Square, W.C., and 
the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Exami¬ 
nations open to Women. Kutrance Scholarship. vnluo £30; Stuart 
Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four years; Muekay Prises of £20 
each, 4c.—Apply to Secretary at School 


^TECHNICAL CLASSES for GENTLE- 

J- WOMEN, with instruction in Housewifery and tho Caro of 
Children. Boarders, weekly Wrders. and day-students received.— 
Address Miss E. C. Sciarland, S. Andrew’s, Watford, Herts. 

OMALL SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 

SONS.—Country house: healthy hilly district Small classes; 
individual attention. Moderate terms.— Oxford M.A., The Grange, 
Halstead, Essex. 


A DYICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— 

■LIl The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a holy of Oxford and 
Cambridge Graduates) gives ADVICE and ASSISTANCE, without 
charge, to PARENTS and GUARDIANS in the SELECTION of 
SCHOOLS (for Boys or Girls), aud Tutors for all Examination* at 
home and abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should Iw sent to 
the Manager, II. J. Bei.xou, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, Strand. 


TPDINBURGH. 

XU oir.ml for STUPE 


SUPERIOR BOARD 

offered for STUDENT in professional gentleman’s family; 
large house ; good locality. Highest references.—No. 598, Robertson 4 
Scott, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


N EW WORK in preparation by 

W. RUSSELL, Author of “An Invalid’s Twelve Years’ 
Experience MAN : his Peculiarities, Weakuesa, Diseases, De¬ 
generation, and Remedies.* 


SEPTEMBER, 1891.—Price Is. 

THE FREE REVIEW. 

Edited by JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 

Contents. 

TIIE SAXON and tho CELT. By the Editou. 

ROYALISM in LITTLE. By X. 

OCCUPATIONS of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By John A. Hobson. 
THE PROGRESS of TRADE REVOLUTION and DEPRESSION. 

By J. 1>. Alford. 

VACCINATION aud SANITATION. By Alex. Wheeler. 
NERVE-CURING in GERMANY. By J. G. 

WAGES, aud their INFLUENCE ou the COST of PRODUCTION. 
By J. T. Blanchard. 


London: Swan Sonnksscueix 4 Co- Paternoster Square, E.C. 


J)EPAKTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 

STEPHEN’S GREEN, EAST. DUBLIN. 

SESSIONS 1894 95. 

The Royal College of Science nupnlie* ('ouracs of Instruction in the 
Science* applicable to the Industrial Art*, especially those which may 
be classed broadly under the heads CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES, 
ENGINEERING, and MINING. 

A Diploma of Associate of the College ( A.R.C. Rc., I.) is granted at 
the end of Three Years' Course, the required conditions being complied 
with. 

Four Royal Scholarships, of the value of £50 yearly each, with free 
admission to tho Lectures and Lal*omtories, are attached to the 
College. Two are offered for competition each year to associate 
etudents not being Royal Exhibitioners, on completion of their first 
year’s course. 

The Fees payable for Non-Associate Students are—£2 for each 
separate Course of Lectures ; £3 for Sessiou — Pure Mathematics, 
Jht year, £2 for term, do., do. 

For ANALYTICAL CIIKMISTRY.—£2 for a 8pccial Caurae of One 
Month; £5 for Three Months; £9 for Six Mouths; £12 for the Entire 
Se*si in. 

For PHYSICAL LABORATORY .—£2 for a 8pecial Course of One 
Month ; £4 jht Mouth (for 6 hours a day); or £6 for the Session (one 
hour per day) ; £lj for the Entire Session. 

For ASSAYING —£5 for the Three Months; £9 for Six Months; 
£12 for the Entire Session. 

For ZOOLOGICA L L A BORATORY.—£2 for a 8pocial Course of Ono 
Month ; £3 for 1st Medical or 2nd Arts Course Royal University of 
Ireland ; or £5 for n 8perial Course of Three Months. 

For BOTANICAL LABORATORY.—Same a* Zoological laboratory. 
For GEOLOGICAL LABORATORY.—£2 for a Special Course of 
One Mouth. 

For DRAWING SCHOOL.-C3 for the Session ; £3 for One Term. 
Tho Chemical. Physical, Botanical, and Zoological laboratories and 
the Drawing Schools are Opeu Daily for Practical Instruction, and the 
Geological Laboratory is opeu for Non-Associate Students at hours to 
be arranged with the Professor. 

Profcwor W. McP. 0.«, M.A. 

Itocriptire (loom,-try. liraoimi., u. 

Eugiuccnug, aud Surveying j 1 roIeMor J AS - ^ YO "» “ A * 

Chemistry (Theoretical and Prnc-jf HaRTLRV, F.R.8.. 

ticu!) ami Metallurgy.j °' 

Physio,(TheoreticalandPractical) { ^’.'kTa/ P ' Bar “" t ' F R - S E > 
(Ioology . { P m']Ti I \ 6 ‘ A ' J ' C °“' F °' S '’ 

Mining ami Mineralogy .{ ‘’m'kTa, J ’ P ' 0 ' R ‘ ,l, - v - CE " 

Botany. Professor T. J oiixson, D.Sc., F.L.8. 

Znalnirv /Professor A. C. IIADDON, M.A., 

A00,Ogy .1 F.Z.8., M.R.1.A, 

The Course* of Chcmistnr. Physic*. Botany. Zoology, Geology, and 
Mineralogy arc recognised by the Royal University of Ireland, aud 
Certificates of attendance are granted to Medical and other Students 
attending the Courses, and the Chemical, Physical, Botanical, and 
Zoologicil Laltorxtories. 

Programmes may be obtained on application at the College, or by 
letter addressed to the Secretary, Royal College of Science, Stephen s 
Green, Duldiu. 

Tho First Term of the Session will commence on MONDAY, the 
1st October, 1894. 

Not*.— Intending Associate Stu fonts will be required to pass an 
Entrance Examination in Elementary Mathematics and Elementary 
Practical (horn* try. as indicated on Page 5 Programme, copies of which 
may be had on application from the Secretary, 

Professor J. P. 0’Reili.t, Secrctaiy. 

IMPORTANT WORK ON THE HISTORY OF THE NOVEL. 

A GUIDE TO 

BRITISH & AMERICAN NOVELS. 

BEING A COMPREHENSIVE MANUAL TO BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN FICTION FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE END OF 1893. 

BY PERCY RUSSELL, 

Author of 44 The Authors Manual” Ac. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 800 pp., price 3s. 0d. net; by poet, 3s. lOd. 
Tiie Guide contains a Complete History of the 
NOVEL, LIVING NOVELISTS. AND NOVELISTS OF 
_ THE PAST. _ 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 

WITH ritEKATOKY REMARKS 

BY MR. GLADSTONE. 

Seventh and Cheap Edition. With New Preface, 301 pp., crown Sco, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. net; by post, 3*. lOi. With Portrait. 

»* ...Mr. K itssoU’s bouk is a very complete manual and guide for jour¬ 
nalist and author. It is not a merely practical work—it is literary and 

appreciative of literature in its best sense.We have little else but 

praise for the volume."— IFcrtminsfcr Review. 

London' : DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS 

IS. B»UV£RIB STREET, FLEET STREET. E.C. 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 

TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 2, 3, 4, and 3, 18M. 

Principal Vocalists.— Madame ALBANI, Mrs. HENSCHEL, and 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS ; Miss HILDA WIL80N, Miss MARIE 
ItREMA, and Mtulamo MARIAN McKENZIE; Mr. EDWARD 
LLOYD and Mr. IVER McKAY; Mr. ANDREW BLACK, Mr. 
EUGENE OUDIN, Mr. BRERETON, and Mr. HENSCHEL. 
TUESDAY MORNING-** ELIJAH." 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

BERLIOZ “TE DEUM," AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

DR. PARRY’S NEW ORATORIO, “KING SAUL." 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

GORING THOMAS’ "THE 8WAN AND THE SKYLARK,” 
SULLIVAN’S OVERTURE, “IN MEMORIAM." 
Mendelssohn's “ HYMN OF PRAISE." 

THURSDAY MORNING.—** MESSIAH." 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

Hkhschkl’s New "STABAT MATER," and Miscellaneous. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 

Cherubini's D MINOR MASS. Palestrina’s ‘‘STABAT MATER." 
Mozart’s E Flat SYMPHONY. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

"TANNHAUSER" OVERTURE. Schumann’s " FAU8T.” 
Bkethoven’s NINTn SYMPHONY. 

Conductor.Dr. HANS RICHTER. 

I>«tailed programmes may be obtained post free on application to 
WALTER CHARLTON, Secretary, 
_112, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

Just published. 

rjOAL-DUST an EXPLOSIVE AGENT, 

n T? *5?,*“. Examination o t thn Camerton Exploaion 

S”’’™ an’ with 7 Plates. Dy Dok.ld I) 

Milling and Civil Engineer. London : Office of the Collieru 
JtWiair, 3J, Bonvorio Street; Uff. Hpon, m. Stmnd Now 
ReSiil P BHrtoL hamb0rW “’ l2, CortUmiit str »“h Or of the Autho" 

j*. 4 " description of the Explo- 

non, to locate its origin and traoe its propagation: to enouire mto 

meom r SIIhioSi n ^i , i r ih tho <£“ oou " mixtures to which tile iuitW 
gaseoas explosions, and the subsequent propagations were dn« • thn 
sufficiency of the physical and chemical activities for the 
effects produced ; and to indicate the conditions under which tho ex¬ 
plosion was commenced, propagated, and stopped."— Author’s Preface 
* nee 7s. 6a. net; free by post, 8s. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 

BECK 


I 


repayable on rannoi auowon on DEPOSITS 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on tho minimum 
monthly balanoos, when not drawn below £ 100 , minim am 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIE S purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

aJSL. e^ura^omeut of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest mon thly on each completed Al 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

birkbeck freehold land society. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 

FOB FIV E SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall particulars, post free 
- FRANCIS RAVEN8CR0FT. kanager. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
JgRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
"DOTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

_PIES. Also. 

JjfJSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA; 
'pUIlTLE 80UP;^nd JELLY,"andother 
gPECIAIJTIES for INVALIDS: 


, mvdie’s 

SELECT 

Library, 

’ For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
> ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 

SPANISH BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annnm. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Book, at the 
House, at Subscribers) bom Two Guineas per annnm. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annnm. 

N.B.-Two or three frimda may unite in One Snbaariptlon and 
time lessen the cost of carriage r 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post frts. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Redaoed Prioes. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBBABY, 

10 to IS, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 

MTOIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, j 
80 to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; \ 

S4I, BromptonRoad,8.W.; and 48, Qneen ViotoriaBt.,E.C ] 


THE j 

AUTOTYPE COMPANY 5 

Has the honour to announoe the Publication of I 


WORK8 BY DR. MAOLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, doth boards, price 5a., poet free. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

Uniform with the shore, price 6a., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, I6th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. 

Uniform with the above, prioe 6a., poet free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

Uniform with the above, price 6s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

London: Alexander & Shrpheard, Fumival Street, E.O 


THEATRES. 



CRITERION THEATRE. 

Leseee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, HOT WATER. Messrs. Charles 
Hawtrey, Edward Rightcn, George Glddens, William Blake¬ 
ley. Sydney Valentine, J. G. Taylor, F. Atherley, E. DagnalL 
F. Vigay ; Meedamee Edith Chester, Alioe de Winton, E. 
Vining. K. Drew, A. Baker. Freoeded, at 8.80, by HOME 
RULE. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at &0, LITTLE JACK SHEPPARD. 
Messrs. Seymour Bucks, Willie Warde, F. M. Wood, E. W. 
Royoe, W. Cheesman. and Cbariee Dauby; Missee 
Terrim, Amy Augarde, Florence Levey, Georgina Preston, 
Lizzie Collier, Violet Monckton, Ethel Baris, Sutherland, 
Benton. Cannon. Henahawe, and Jessie Preston. 


NINETY-THEEE DRAWINGS 

BY 

ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced In Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

“ The British Museum collection, reproduced in this volume, 
ia, says Professor Colvin, ‘ a fairly complete and represent^ 
tive survey of tile several phase, of Durer’s activity as a 
draughtsman and aketcher daring all period, of his carter.” 

The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 
Ouardcd and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Pries Six Guineas. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


USE 

VINOLIA CREAM 


BUNBUBN and INSECT BITES. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

(New Edition), cf 181 pages, with Illustrated Supple- 
1 ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, Oxb Suillixq. 

"AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art." 
Nsw Pamphlet, Frxk ox Applioatiox. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London. 

TlfESSRS. J. O. DRUMMOND & CO~ 
- L ’ x art befboducebs, 

If, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O. 

Are the sole representatives iu Great Bri tain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of OrdinarF 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
m the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archneologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Beproduclian of Works of Art, Original J/,9.9., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

A riistic Advertisements, Catalogues, do., dec., at a modertilecoct. 

Specimens and price list on application. i 

Offices IA HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. LONDON J 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

MB. WILLARD’S SEASON. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 80, THE PROFESSOR'S LOVE 
STORY. 

MATINEES SATURDAY and WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
at 9.80- __ 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9. CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. 8. 
Penley, Messrs. Walter Everard. Sidney Paxton, H. Farmer 
Cecil Thombnry, and H. Beeves Smith; Missee Ada 
Branson, Emmie Meyrick, Kate Graves, Nina Boudoault. 
At 8, IN THE EYES OF THE WORLD. _ 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, LITTLE CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS (New Edition). Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, John F. 
Sheridan, F. Cook, Thompson, W. S. Laidlaw, H. Gregory; 
Mesdames Geraldine Ulmar, Maud Holland, M. Love, A. 
Newton, E. GrevQle, D. Thorne, F. Wilson, V. Cassell, 
M. Marsden, and Florence St. John, &c. At 7.15, THE 
HO USE OF LORDS. _ 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, A GAIETY GIRL. Messrs. 
C. Hayden Coffin, D’Orsay, Harcourt, Soutar, Somerville, 
Eaton, Macmillan, Porteoua, and Erio Lewie; Mesdames Kate 
Cutler, Sidney, Hodson, Malone, Stndholme, Robinson, 
Pounds, Skipworth, Martino, and L ottie Venne. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, OUR FLAT. Misses Georgia 
Esmond, Annie Go ward, May Edouin, Annie Esmond, Grace 
Lane, F. Loveridge; Messrs. C. Fawcett, H. Ross, E. Hendrie, 
E. Silward, Cecil Paget, D. Gordon, and Willie Edouin. At 8, 
PABALUSL ATTACKS._ 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE FOUNDLING. Messrs. 


Emmeline Orford, Some Vaughan, Lizzie Webster. G Wynne 
Herbert, Minnie Clifford, Fanny Erris. At 8.15. THEN 
FLOWEB8 GREW FAIRER. _ 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9 , THE NEW BOY. Messrs. Arthur 
Helmore, J. D. Beveridge, J. Beauchamp, 8. Warden. K. 
Douglas, T. Palmer, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, J. L. Mackay ; 
Mesdames Gladys Homfrey, May Palfrey, Esm<3 Beringer, 
A. Beet. Preceded, at 8.15, by LOYAL. _ 

PALACE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45. Millie Hylton, Fanny Went- 
[ worth, Tom Fancourt, Hubertus, Rainbow Troupe, Dorothy 
Danbury, Duncan’s Collie Dogs, The Donnells, Nellie Christie, 
Cliff Ryland, Mons. Richards, tho Fredericks Demons, Mias 
Ethel Roes-3elwicke, and the TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 

OLYMPIA—TWICE DAILY. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, 12 to 6, and 6 to 11. 2,000 Per¬ 

formers. Superb Spectacle. Stage larger than any six 
theatres combined. Glorious Gardens. Roumelian, Hun¬ 
garian, Turkish, and English Bands. Continual Round of 
Enjoyment. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 


BLACKWOODS’ LIST OF 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


On September 22 will be published 

THE LIFE 

OP 

FRANCES POWER COBBE 

By HERSELF. 

In 2 vols., large crown 8vo, with Portraits and other 
II lustrations, 21s. 

“ In the autobiography are reminiscenoes of the many in¬ 
teresting people Mibb Cobbe has become acquainted with in 
her busy life, including Tennyson and Browning, Gladstone 
and Bright, Matthew Arnold, Theodore Parker, Lord Shaftee- 
bury, Jowett, Savage Landor, Lady Byron, Adolphus 
Trollope, George Eliot, John Stuart Mill, Mrs. Somerville, 
Fanny Kemble, Darwin, Sir Charles Lyell, and many others.” 

[Athenaeum. 


New Novels at the Libraries. 

In One, Two, and Three Volumes. 


SHADY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 

A NEW HOTEL BY THE AUTHOR OP “NOT LIKE 
OTHER GIRLS,” &c. 

THE OLD OLD STORY 

By ROSA NO0CHETTE CAREY, 

Author of “ Nellie's Memories,” &c. 

In 3 vols., drown 8vo. 

NOW READY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUaHT WE TO 
VISIT HER!” 

THE ADVENTURESS. 

By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 

Author of “ A Girton Girl,” As. 


In 1 voL, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The local colour and tone of the little drama, the con¬ 
versation at Negretti’s Hotel at Nice, the ‘ dear bishop ’ and 
his satellites, the petty spites and ambitions are perfectly 
admirable. Juliana Tredenniok it, perhaps, the most clever 
of all the author’s studies in complex character; she is 
worthy of Thackeray’s scalpel-pen.”— Work!. 


NOW BEADY. 

WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 

By NEIL CHRI8TI80N. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ An Interesting study in psychology,”— Athenaeum. 


NOW BEADY. 

AN INTERLOPER. By Frances 

MARY PEARD, Author of “The Baroness,” &c. In 
2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ A graceful and charming writer. Miss Peard’s touch re¬ 
mains gentle even when raising a comer of the veil that con¬ 
ceals the depths of the heart. Her stories have the freshness 
and delicate colouring of the finished pastel ."—Morning Post. 

‘‘Miss Peard’s latest book is also, we think, one of her best. 
The soene is laid at Poissy, and the sketch of provincial 
France is quaint and vivid .”—Daily News. 


NOW BEADY. 

IN a CINQUE PORT: a Story 

of Winchelaea. By E H HEWITT. In 8 vols., 
crown 8vo. 

“ The author seems to have been under the influenoe of the 
ancient, sea-forsaken Sussex city which he has chosen for the 
setting of his scenes. He describee lovingly and well, and 
those who know Winchelsen will take pleasure from the 
description, apart altogether from the plot and action of the 
story .”—Daily Chronicle. _ 

NOW BEADY. 

A TROUBLESOME PAIR. By 

LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ ’Lisbeth,” &o. In 8 vols., 
crown 8vo. 

“The lively record of the difficulties encountered by a re¬ 
tired Indian officer who has undertaken to watch over the 
fortunes of two young step-sisters, lovely, high-bred, but, 
alas! also, for the colonel’s peace of mind, too high-spirited 
to submit to the control of a resident chaperon.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


Riohard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


On October ls( will be published. 

A History of English Literature. 

For Beoondary Schools. By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, 
M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. 
Crown 8vo. _ 


PROFESSOR MINTO’S WORKS. 

The Literature of the Georgian Era 

Edited, with a BiographicU Introduction, by Professor 
KNIGHT, St. Andrews. Poet 8vo, 6s. [ Immediately. 

Manual of English Prose Literature. 

Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8ro, 7s. 6d. 

Characteristics of English Poets. 

New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Plain Principles of Prose Composition. 

Crown Ovo, Is. 6d. _ 


DR. CURRIE’S 

English Prose Composition. 

Fifty-fifth Thousand. Is. 6a. 

A NEW ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Commentaries on the History of England 

from the Earliest Times to 1865. By MONTAGU 
BURRO WB, Oxford. Crown 8vo,. 7s. 6d. 


BY REV. DR. MACKAY. 

Manual of Modem Geography. 

Eleventh Thousand. Revised to date of publication. 
Grown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Modem Geography. 
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LITERATURE. 

TWO BOOKS ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 

The Psychic Factors of Civilisation. By 
Lester P. Ward. (Boston, U.S.A.: Ginn.) 
Ethics of Citizenship. By John MacCann. 

(Glasgow: Madehose.) 

According to Ur. Lester Ward, the impelling 
force of all progress in the world of con¬ 
sciousness is desire—the tendency to seize 
on what is pleasurable and to avoid what is 
painful. It came into existence by a happy 
accident in the course of organic evolution, 
and was immediately appropriated as an aid 
in the struggle for existence. Long after¬ 
wards, by another happy accident, in¬ 
telligence made its appearance, and was 
similarly utilised as an instrument for the 

g ratification of desire. Through the whole 
iological process, success was secured and 
the psychic factors were developed by un¬ 
restricted competition between individuals, 
but at the expense of enormous waste. 
With the advent of man as a reasonable 
and sooial being began a new rigime, the 
tendenoy of which has been to substitute 
orderly co-operation in the pursuit of com¬ 
mon ends for blind, blundering, and 
destructive competition. 

Mr. Ward constantly protests against the 
application of the biological methods to 
social science by thinkers of the individua li st 
school. But he has nothing to say to the 
moral grounds on which such protests are 
usually based. He even thinks that the 
importance of morality in the abstract 
has been enormously exaggerated, and 
gives it next to no place among the factors 
of evolution, treating it, indeed, very muoh 
as Buckle treated literature, religion, and 
government. It is negative, not positive, 
a result rather than a cause of the sooial 
condition at any given period. At the same 
time, he is a profound believer in moral 
progress, which, however, he attributes to 
anything but moral causes. But on this 
point his language is so absolutely self¬ 
contradictory, that he had better be left to 
speak for himself: 

“None of the real moral progress has been 
due to the enforcement and inculcation of 
moral precepts. It has been due ... in 
general to the progress of intelligence . . . 
creating a new code of morals which society 
literally enforces. . . . The modern improved 
morality is a condition to the modem improved 
state of civilisation, and the latter is the cause 
of the former, not the reverse ” (pp. 112-13). 

May I suggest that, before undertaking 
to enlighten the public, Mr. Ward should 
first come to a clearness with himself? 
Of his self-contradictions I pass over other 
and still worse examples than this. 


The masses of confused effete materialism 
that encumber the pages of this volume 
have little connexion with its practical drift, 
which is the advocacy to some unde fi ned 
extent of State Socialism, or, if the author 
so please to call it, “ sociocraey.” All the 
moral and intellectual progress about which 
we have been hearing, all the multiplication 
of desires and of the means for satisfying 
them in which civilisation and true happi¬ 
ness consist, have so far resulted in a surplus 
of evil over good. At least, 

“ those who see a surplus of good in things as 
they are, or can hope for their improvement 
under the laws of evolution, unaided by social 
intelligence, must be set down as hopelessly 
blinded by the great optimistic illusion of ail 
life ” (p. 275). “ The individual will never make 
social progress an end of his action. He will 
always pursue a narrow destructive policy, 
exhausting prematurely the resources of the 
earth, caring neither for the good of others 
now living nor for posterity, but sweeping into 
the vortex of his own avarice all that he can 
obtain irrespective of his real needs. If this is 
ever to be prevented, it must be by society 
putting itself in the place of the individual, and 
seeking its interests as the individual seeks 
his” (p. 288). 

It has an instrument ready to hand in the 
shape of government: a term under whioh, 
it seems, the whole population may properly 
be included, for the not very convincing 
reason that all pay taxes (p. 296). In 
practice, however, it is the worst who rule. 

“ Government must always adapt itself to its 
worst class, and even a small class of un¬ 
intelligent citizens lowers its standard out of 
proportion to the importance of that class ” 
(p. 301). America “ is to-day fully ripe for an 
important series of national reforms, which 
cannot be made because a comparatively small 
number of influential citizens oppose them ” 
(p. 303). 

The first remedy for this deplorable state of 
things will be to force state secular edu¬ 
cation on the people (p. 308). Then legis¬ 
lation by elected assemblies is to be abolished 
or restricted. The principal duty of the 
reformed state will apparently be to raise 
wages and lower prices. Under the in¬ 
dividualistic r&gime, 

“ the world appears to be approaching a stage 
at which those who labour, no matter how 
skilled, how industrious, or how frugal, will 
receive only so much for their services as to 
enable them ‘ to subsist and to perpetuate their 
race ’ ” (p. 320). “ It is known to all political 
economists that the prices of most of the staple 
commodities consumed by mankind have no 
necessary relation to the cost of producing them 
and placing them in the hands of the con¬ 
sumer. It is always the highest price that the 
consumer will pay rather than do without” 
(p. 327). 

Does Mr. Ward seriously believe that Prof. 
Alfred Marshall, for instance, knows “con¬ 
sumer’s rent ” to be equal to zero ? America 
has reason to thank “the small class of 
influential citizens ” who prevent the reforms 
proposed by persons with the knowledge 
and reasoning power of this author from 
being put into practice. 

In method and principle Prof. MacOunn’s 
work differs toto coelo from Mr. Ward’s. If 
the one entirely ignores religion and regards 
morality as an element of trifling importance 
in civilisation, or at any rate as an element 


that may safely be left to take care of itself, 
to the other morality is the very soul of 
progress, and religion, or the equivalent 
spiritualistic philosophy, is the soul of 
morality. Mr. Ward is a utilitarian who 
measures the value of political institutions 
by their effect on human happiness, and who 
measures happiness by the multiplication of 
desires coupled with the multiplication of 
the means for their satisfaction. Prof. 
Maccunn agrees with Kant in considering 
a good will as the summum bonum, and in 
estimating actions as manifestations of 
character rather than as causes of pleasure 
or pain. Mr. Ward does not conceal his 
sympathy with the opinion—according to 
him, widely prevalent in America—that a 
livelihood gained by manual labour is 
“degrading and degraded.” Prof. MacOun n 
assumes as self-evident that we respect 
worth wherever we find it, and that we find 
it as easily in the humblest as in the 
highest circles of life. Those who hold 
such a philosophy have generally nothing 
to say to pessimism, even of the most 
hypothetical or provisional type; and it is 
quite in order that, while the American 
thinker looks on the present state of society 
as utterly bad and hopeless in the absence 
of a complete economical revolution, the 
English thinker should see more reason for 
cheerfulness than for despondency in the 
immediate prospects of civilisation, even 
supposing that the forces now at work are 
allowed to go on without any violent change 
in their direction. Dealing as he does with 
political philosophy, the great fact of our 
age is for him, as for most other observers, 
the triumph of democracy; and his book on 
the whole shapes itself into a defence of 
democracy, which—wiser in this respect 
than Sir H. S. Maine—he treats as a form 
of society no less than as a form of govern¬ 
ment. 

Notwithstanding all the hostile and in 
part telling criticism that has been 
showered on such watchwords as “ Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity ” and “ The Bights 
of Man,” Prof. MacOunn believes them to 
contain a certain element of truth: they 
recognise, however indistinctly, the vital 
importance of worth. Men are not equal 
in all respects, nor is it desirable that they 
should be equal; but in respeot to their 
most essentially human attribute, the capa¬ 
city for moral goodness, they all possess 
worth, and ought to be given opportunities 
for developing it to the utmost possible 
extent. Without civil rights no man can 
take the first steps towards self-realisation; 
without political rights no man can make 
self-realisation complete. Whatever causes 
may actually bring about an extension of 
the suffrage, its true justification lies in the 
moral end to which it is a means. I may* 
here note an implication of which the author 
is doubtless aware, though he nowhere 
insists on it: namely, that his principle leads 
straight to the political enfranchisement of 
women, both married and single, for surely 
they have selves to be realised as much as 
men. 

The recognition of a common worth 
implies mutual respect and helpfulness on 
the part of human beings : elements that 
tend to develop into a true sentiment of 
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fraternity. Prof. MacCunn holds—with 
perfect justice, as I think—that selfish in¬ 
dividualism is not on the increase, hut that 
our society is, on the contrary, distinguished 
by a growing regard for others. It is 
another question whether family life is such 
a school and stronghold of unselfishness as 
he maintains. Have we not all heard of 
the pere de famille who is capable d« tout? 
Has not Guy de Maupassant told us that a 
married couple is in a permanent state of 
conspiracy against the rest of the world? 
Does not Miss Ellice Hopkins warn us 
against an egoism d deux, d troit, et d quatre ? 
/Sid even in the family itself there is danger 
of disintegration, as the Bevolt of the 
Daughters too clearly shows. 

No special section is devoted to liberty; 
but one gathers from some incidental re¬ 
marks in the two very able chapters on 
“ The Buie of the Majority in Politics ” and 
“ Party and Political Consistency,” that the 
author does not share in the fears of those 
who look on full-blown democracy as fatal 
to individual freedom. Here also, so far as 
I can judge, he is right. Becent political 
history has shown us more than one in¬ 
stance of insignificant minorities growing 
into majorities, and of other minorities 
throwing off the party allegiance that seemed 
incompatible with the principles for whose 
sake alone it had been originally bestowed; 
while in social matters, in matters of opinion, 
and in matters of taste, the tendency seems 
to be rather towards undue licence than 
towards undue restraint. But such con¬ 
siderations, though helpful, do not carry us 
far enough; and it is to be regretted that 
our philosopher should not have found room 
for a more systematic discussion, from his 
own point of view, on the right of the 
community to interfere with the individual 
for his own good—or what is alleged to be 
such. 

Perhaps the most appropriate place for 
a discussion of the point at issue would 
have been in the chapter on the “ Bights 
of Man.” Prof. MacCunn has little sym¬ 
pathy with the fanatics who drew up lists 
of such rights, talked as if they were self- 
evident, and habitually disregarded them 
in practice. But neither does he agree with 
Bentham, that rights have no validity or 
meaning except as constituted by positive 
law. Legal enactment may do no more 
than set the stamp of authority on previously 
existent rights, and there are rights generally 
recognised as such that do not need the 
sanction of the legislature at all. It seems 
not impossible for the opposing schools to 
come to an understanding on this point. 
It might be contended that unwritten rights 
are the creation of tacit Agreements; that a 
claim made on grounds admitted to be the 
«raison d'etre of a law already in force may 
fitly be called equitable; and that for con¬ 
venience of brevity an equitable claim may 
be quoted as a right. 

If our author is a friend of democracy, 
he is certainly a very candid friend, who 
exposes its vices and dangers with no 
sparing hand. The classical topics of its 
assailants are no less familiar to him than 
the arguments in its favour; and his refer¬ 
ences range with equal sympathy over the 
whole literature of the subject, from the 


immortal prose of Burke’s attack on the 
French Bevolution to the immortal verse in 
which Burns embodies the fierce sarcasms 
of Tom Paine. In truth, Prof. MaoOunn 
possesses that stereoscopio vision to which 
opposing views appear as opposite sides of 
a single concrete ideal. I may add that a 
too copious citation of authorities does 
perhaps some injustice to his own powers of 
original reflection and composition. But it 
has been well said that the man who never 
quotes will never be quoted himself. Prof. 
Maccunn has proved his title to be quoted 
not only by the transcription of many 
apposite passages, but by many a passage 
of his own in which the dignify and polish 
of the language are on a level with the 
loftiness and maturity of the thought. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


The Diary of a Cavalry Officer in the Penintular 
and Waterloo Campaign*, 1809-1815. By 
the late Lieutenant-Oolonel William 
Tomkinson, Edited by his son, James 
Tomkinson. (Sonnenschein.) 

The astounding success of Marbot’s Memoirs 
has been the cause of the publication of a 
host of volumes of reminiscences by French 
officers and soldiers who served in the wars 
of the Bevolution and of Napoleon. None 
of these have equalled Marbot’s book in 
popularity; for it has hardly been sufficiently 
recognised that that famous work owes its 
vogue even more to the exceptional literary 
skill of the author than to the romantic and 
exciting events which it describes. Marbot, 
further, was not a mere raconteur : he en¬ 
deavoured to represent the spirit of the 
Grande Armee, with full knowledge that 
he was undertaking a task of historic im¬ 
portance. It seems to be partly due to the 
admiration excited by Marbot that Mr. 
James Tomkinson has published the diary 
kept by his father during part of the Penin¬ 
sular war and the Waterloo campaign. The 
editor, at any rate in his Preface, compares 
the two writers, defending the simple style 
of his father’s notes, and attributing the 
contrast between the narratives of the 
English and the French cavalry officers to 
their difference of nationalify. There was 
no need for the semi-apology which Mr. 
James Tomkinson sees fit to make; for, 
utterly different as the Diary of a Cavalry 
Officer is from Marbot’s Memoirs, it possesses 
the merit of giving to posterity a general 
impression of the spirit which animated 
English officers of Wellington’s Peninsular 
army, just as Marbot has fixed with masterly 
ability the spirit of Napoleon’s Grande 
Armee. 

William Tomkinson went to the Peninsula 
in 1809 as a subaltern in the 16th Light 
Dragoons, now the 16th Lancers, a regiment 
whose uniform is perhaps better known to 
the public than that of any other, from its 
appearance upon the outside cover of John 
Strange Winter’s military sketches. In his 
first engagement, during Wellesley’s advance 
on Oporto, he was severely wounded, and 
did not rejoin his regiment until the spring 
of 1810, thus missing the battle of Talavera. 
Thenceforward he served continuously in 
the Peninsula for three years and a-half, 
obtaining his promotion to captain in 1812; 


and he returned to England, after the capture 
of San Sebastian, in October, 1813. It will 
be observed, therefore, that he had first- 
rate opportunities for studying. the de¬ 
velopment of Wellington’s army in the 
Peninsula, from the badly led and in¬ 
experienced troops of 1809 into the superb 
force which invaded France at the end of 
1813, and which was then, in the words of 
its commander, “ fit to go anywhere or to do 
anything.” 

From his subordinate position William 
Tomkinson was naturally unable to under¬ 
stand the meaning of the whole of the 
operations in which he was engaged, 
and it is to the military historians like 
Napier that one must look for a detailed 
account of the great war. But though a 
diary writer in Tomkinson’a position affords 
no fresh contributions to our knowledge, he 
gives, what military historians unfortunately 
consider to be beneath their dignify, little 
touches of camp rumour and life in the 
field which add actuality to the bare 
knowledge of facts, and invest the leading 
individuals, whose personality in despatches 
and histories seems so shadowy, with the 
characteristics of humanity. The French 
are richer than we are in this sort of litera¬ 
ture, and can show a dozen pictures of 
life in the Grande Arm6e to one which 
we possess on the Peninsular army. Sir 
Augustus Frazer’s Letter*, Larpent’s Journal, 
Kincaid’s Random Shot*, with the charming 
echoes from the ranks by Sergeant Lawrence, 
Private Edward Costello, Bifleman Harris, 
and Quartermaster Surtees, comprise almost 
the whole of the camp reminiscences of the 
Peninsular War. With these books—some 
of them real classics, like Costello’s, which 
ought to be reprinted—can for the future 
be ranked Tomkinson’s Diary of a Cavalry 
Officer. 

For Captain Tomkinson has remembered 
to set down many points forgotten by more 
serious historians. Take, for instance, his 
record of the cant names used in the army 
to describe the different divisions. Every¬ 
one at all conversant with the period knows 
that the Third, or Picton’s Division, was 
called the Fighting Division; but few really 
well-read students in Peninsular annals could 
give the popular titles of the other divisions. 
According to Tomkinson, the First Division 
was called “The Gentlemen’s Sons,” pre¬ 
sumably because it included the Guards ; 
the Second was “ The Observing Division ”; 
the Fourth was “The Supporting Division”; 
the Fifth was “ The Pioneers ” ; the Sixth 
was “ The Marching Division ”; the Light 
was proudly termed “ The Division ”; while 
of the Seventh it was said, “ They tell 
us there is a Seventh, but we have never 
seen them” (p. 133). The whole volume is 
full of similar graphic touches illustrating 
camp life and camp opinion of dignitaries. 
In several passages mention is made of the 
incapacity and unpopularity of Major- 
General Slade, who for some time com¬ 
manded a cavalry brigade; reference is 
made to Mrs. Dalbiac, who lost herself on 
the battlefield of Salamanca when looking 
for her husband; General the Hon. William 
Stewart is reported to have so plagued 
Wellington with plans for foolish attacks 
that Beresford was placed in command of 
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the Southern Corps in 1811 (j>. 78); Hill’s 
nickname of “ Daddy ” Hill is duly noted 
(p. 108); Sir Benjamin D’Urban is stated 
to have been the officer who won the 
battle of Albuera (p. 103); Sir William 
Erskine is accused of having put in his 
pocket an order fom Lord Wellington, which 
allowed the garrison of Almeida to escape, 
and of having thrown the blame on the 
Fourth Regiment, whose colonel committed 
suioide; while Major Lincoln Stanhope is 
sarcastically stated to have been promoted 
lieutenant-colonel, in reward for “ the long 
campaign he has had in Bond-street since 
he left the Sixteenth ” (p. 128). 

While a hundred passages could be 
quoted showing that Tomkinson was a first- 
rate collector of camp gossip, he occasionally 
shows a deeper insight. It is well known 
to students of the Peninsular War that the 
English cavalry learned their business from 
the Bing’s German Legion, a truth which 
is fully illustrated in Tomkinson’s Diary. 
He shows also what admirable training 
both cavalry and infantry received in the 
work of war during the months that Lord 
Wellington held the lines of Torres Yedras. 
He makes many shrewd remarks on the 
disability under which the French laboured, 
owing to the hatred felt for them in the 
Peninsula, and shows a sound appreciation 
of the excellence of the Portuguese 
troops. 

But the hero of the Diary , and therefore 
of the volume, is Tomkinson’s dearest friend 
—Major the Hon. Charles Somers Cocks. 
Readers of Wellington’s Despatches will 
remember the eulogistic language used by 
the usually cold Commander-in-Chief when 
reporting the untimely death, in action, of 
Major Cocks. A soldier must have been 
energetic and enterprising indeed to have 
won the regard of Wellington. The 
glimpses given of Major Cocks in Tomkin¬ 
son’s volume show that he well deserves to 
be honoured as one of the heroes of the 
Peninsular War; and a short sketch of his 
life by Major Hugh Owen, printed on 
pp. 212-218, was worthy of being repro¬ 
duced. Major Cocks appears to have been 
the beau, idial of an English officer of 
the aristocratic type. He took the greatest 
pains to master the details of his profession, 
his personal gallantry was beyond dispute, 
and he was marked out for a successful 
military career. He was a typical English 
gentleman, as well as a most promising 
officer; and one cannot but regret, with 
Mai jorOwen, that Napier did not devote one 
of his inimitable descriptive paragraphs to 
Major Cocks, to live for ever with the 
famous character of Colonel Lloyd. 

In conclusion, the reviewer would not be 
doing his duty if he did not make some 
comment upon the innumerable misprints of 
proper names which disfigure the volume. 
It is such a welcome addition to the scanty 
English library of military literature that itu 
a pity more care should not have been taken 
in the work of editing. Possibly Mr. James 
Tomkinson may have been urged by a pious 
desire to preserve even the orthography of 
his fathers MS.; but he would have done 
more honour to his father if he had taken 
the trouble to revise the spelling and correct 
obvious mistakes. The misprints may be 


counted by the dozen. “ Frant ” for Trant 
fp. 82); “Ball” for Bull (p. 87); “De 
Lerna ” for D’Aloma (p. 96) ; “ Durban ” 
for D’Urban (p. 103) ; “ Kemp ” for Kempt 
(p. 131) ; “ Bower ” for Bowes, “ Eaten ” for 
Eben, “Soutag” for Sontag, “Houstoun” 
for Houston, and “Crawford” for Craufurd 
(all on p. 132); “Le Merchant” for Le 
Merchant (p. 133) ; and “ Schovel ” for 
Scovell (p. 156) are a few examples picked 
at random. Worse than misprints, because 
more misleading, are such errors as 
“ Arthur ” Paget for Edward Paget (p. 6) 
and Major-General “Osborne” for Major- 
General Oswald (p. 257). If another edition 
of this book be called for, as may fairly 
be expected from its genuine interest and 
value, Mr. James Tomkinson ought to secure 
the services of someone skilled in the 
history of the Peninsular War to revise his 
proof-sheets. 

H. Mouse Stephens. 


Adriatiea, By Percy Pinkerton. (Gay & 
Bird.) 

These are apparently two regions with 
which Mr. Pinkerton is intimately ac- 

a uainted, Venice and the Empyrean. As 
le poet of both he presents himself in 
Adriatiea. When, many years ago, that 
little cryptic volume, GaUazzo, first came to 
light, some who had a right to judge 
felt at once that Venice had found a poet in 
the Englishman who knew so well the 
pearly levels of the lagoon, the flaming 
glories of the sunset, the operations of the 
clouds to east or west. The Venetian poems 
appear once more in Adriatiea, and re¬ 
awaken the pleasure and confirm the opinion 
whioh they evoked upon their first shy 
birth. The new poem, which strikes the 
keynote as it were, makes no unworthy 
prelude to the music which the volume 
contains; and it displays one of Mr. Pinker¬ 
ton’s salient qualities as a poet—a sense of 
space, caught no doubt from the vast 
Venetian plain, the broad lagoon, the 
mighty dome of the Venetian sky. He 
lies on the hills of Asolo, and 

“ Here from such height I survey 
The procession superb of the clouds, 

White heralds, foretokening storm; 

As in phalanx august they approach 
From the sun-smitten slopes or the sea, 

As they meet and, dividing, descend, 

While rain like a shadowy cloak 
Covers the face of the hills.” 

Only a man who had actually lain on the 
slopes of Asolo, wandered through its chest¬ 
nut groves, and dreamed away whole days in 
brooding contemplation above the boundless 
plain, could write with such direct simpli¬ 
city, such certainty of touch as this: 

“ Prone on the thyme-covered slope, 

Listlessly musing, I lie, 

Vaguely remorseful, content 
To claim for a while from the flowers, 

From the leaves, from the purple expanse 
Some eloquent message of peace.” 

And this mood, mingled of Matthew Arnold 
and Marvel, is repeated again with the same 
and even greater felicity of expression in 
that delicate poem upon the “ Arbour.” 
How refined, how graceful is this passage { 


of reflection on Oatarina Comaro’s sylvan 
home: 

“ Ah ! she was wise; here one enjoys 
Peace after clamour, after noise 
Of cities, and the ceaseless strain 
To win what one must lose again. 

Am I not rich who hear the bees 
Kissing those pale anemonies 
That make the grass about my feet 
A coloured pavement rich and sweet; 

Who see the birch-leaves on their stem 
Shake as the wind goes over them: 

Is not this opulence for me 
Here to forget futurity, 

And leave all idle questioning, 

If life be just a trivial thing, 

That they use best who multiply 
Their pleasures in it ere they die, 

Ignoring an eternity P 

Is not this wealth, to bask supine 

Beneath a roof of jessamine ? ” 

There is surely a very real and very 
oharming music in this passage. To our 
ear the violation of the rhythmical full stop 
at “ futurity,” and the change from largo to 
staccato in the next five lines, constitutes a 
flaw; but the author may plead that this 
was done with rhetorical intention. 

Out on the lagoon the vision of the poet 
is just as sure. The scene it so, ana we 
accept, though perhaps with a gasp, the 
“ vermilion air ” and tne “ lurid lakes ”; for 
we know that we have seen them in the 
strange reflection of a flaming sunset upon 
sea and sky. 

“ Some eve, when from hie burning chair 
The sun below Fusina slips, 

And all the sable poplar tips 
Wave in the warm, vermilion air, 

The wind, the lips 

Of the soft breeze with wayward touch 
Shall tell thee all I long to own ; 

And thou, on lurid lakes alone, 

Will say, ‘ Poor soul, he loved me mnch; 
And he is gone.’ ” 

But that touch about the behaviour of the 
sun, this “ slipping ” from his chair, leads us 
to the other section of Mr. Pinkerton’s poems, 
that other home of his muse, the Empyrean. 
Here the tone is different, more passionate, 
less contemplative, though here again we 
feel the quality of space. Things are done 
on a large scale. The poet proposes to have 
a good time; accordingly 

“ No archangellc summons then 
Shall rouse our fears; 

No Michael trumpeting to men 
Across the spheres ” 

is to be allowed to interrupt; a fine 
image, reminiscent of Signorelli’s frescoes at 
Orvleto. But, more than this— 

“ The archangels are envious 

Proud Michael will not speak.” 

Is sulky, in short; and why ? Because he 
has had the shine taken out of him by Mr. 
Pinkerton’s beloved. The way he behaves 
suggests a charming picture for Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones: 

“ Proud Miohael on a rainbow . 

Bests both his silver thighs; 

But who in heaven would look at him 
When they could watch your eyes.” 

In his magnificent “Dream” the poet 
looks down first of all on London—ana its 
sleepers—then he has a glance at Ispahan, 
and eventually gets high up above the clouds 
into a very rarified atmosphere indeed. He 
hears the Deity, or at least the demiurgus, 
hammering away at the making of man, 
forging the fate of the universe; then his 
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love Swims into view. Apparently she 
would not “ answer to Me or to any loud 
ary,” and he finds nothing more handy than 
a star wherewith to attract attention. This 
he shies at her, but misses; and she goes 
out. The picture is all so large, so far 
“ above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
wMch men call earth.” These Mgh jinks 
in heaven are exhilarating: there is im¬ 
agination, space; one hardly knows whether 
to laugh or to cry. And listen to the style: 

“ Then all the world grew dim, but I could hear 
The clangour of God’a forges, and fierce flames, 
Like crimson banners, streamed across the void; 
And I beheld my white love wandering 
Forlorn, along the lonely causeways of the sky. 
Ah ! so remote, so unattainable 
She seemed in that dark instant of despair! 

I called to her across infinity, 

But the Creator’s anvil drowned my voice; 

I hurled a star in fragments at her feet, 

Alas.' she never heeded, never heard, 

But passed in grave dejection from my sight.” 

Landor would not have scorned those last 
two lines; and Donne would have wel¬ 
comed Mr. Pinkerton’s “ white love wander¬ 
ing Forlorn, along the lonely causeways of 
the sky,” in spite of the audacious twelve 
syllables, hardly to be justified by the 
longest rhetorical pause after “ Forlorn,” 
possibly to be pardoned as a piece of what 
our author calls “ delicious cheek.” 

Horatio F. Brown. 


Witnesses to the Unseen. By Wilfrid Ward. 

(Macmillans.) 

(Second Notice.) 

But Mr. Ward is too adroit a contro¬ 
versialist to permit the termination of the 
issue on any but his own side of the question 
to definitive foreclosure, as an inferior and 
more superficial pleader might have done. 
It is enough for him, precisely as it was for 
Newman m his Grammar of Assent , to bring 
his antagonist into a position, or I might 
say into a labyrinth, from whence the only 
logical or ratiodnative outlet is the accept¬ 
ance of the conclusion which he has been 
continuously, if partially, holding up for 
his approval. The position is one well 
known to the Schoolmen, the most subtle 
of all the metaphysical controversialists 
that the world has known. The position 
is that of an unstable equilibrium, wMch 
may at any moment, or as the result of the 
merest accidental impulse, give place to the 
only enduring fixity possible under the 
given circumstances; or like a falling body, 
a body predisposed to fall, placed on the 
side of an inclined plane (it may be an 
avalanche or landslip in expectation, whose 
final giving way may alter the whole struc- 
ture of tne valley or landscape towards 
wMch it tends), an unexpected shower or 
gust of wind may effect the only possible 
equipoise, and induce the ultimate move¬ 
ment in a descent more or less long of 
shifting positions. Doubtless it is possible, 
when the body is large and weighty, and is 
for that reason possessed inherently of a 
sufficing incidence and centre of gravity— 
when, in other words, the bulk of intel¬ 
lectual power, or, physically speaking, of 
cerebral substance, is great enough to be 
self-asserting, it is capable of maintaining 
any position wMch it seems compelled by 


the laws of reason and sound judgment to 
take up. But such cases are somewhat 
rare; and for that reason no recourse has 
ever been more common among astute dis¬ 
putants, who know how to mingle finesse, 
subtlety, and indirectness with the other 
constituents of potent controversy, than 
placing their foes in a position wMch their 
own sense of consistency may suggest thoir 
evacuating at the earliest available moment. 
To quote Mr. Ward : 

“ Did Walton ” [».«., Mr. Ward’s own im¬ 
personation] “ think that his conversations with 
his friend had been useless P No. He was not 
a sanguine man as to the immediate result of 
such conversations. And ho knew well that the 
initial Btage of conversion depends on that 
grace which is given as a reward for earnest¬ 
ness, and whioh intensifies natural earnestness 
in its effect. But he did hold that, once that 
initial stage was reached, it was important that 
a man of active mind should not be hampered 
by any feeling that he might be surrendering to 
a wholly irrational impulse; and so he was, 
surprising as it may seem, not only not dis¬ 
appointed, but pleased beyond all expectation 
with the degree of acquiescence which Darlington 
had ultimately given to his principle.” 

What this degree of acquiescence was we 
find in a few sentences before (p. 304) : 

“ The truth is that there was no radical change 
in his [Darlington’s] convictions; and this from 
no halting in his reasoning, but from the fact 
of accepting Walton’s analysis he detected a 
further consideration in his own mind—a 
further element in his own basis of unbelief 
which from the nature of the case Walton was 
unable to touch. To put it as shortly as possible, 
he saw that a ‘ wish to believe ’ of the kind 
fully explained by Walton was the reasonable 
attitude when a really promising clue to know¬ 
ledge was found. This seemed plainly true in 
physical discovery, and he saw no reason to 
limit it to this one branch. He also, though 
not so readily, admitted to himself that religious 
knowledge must, if attainable, be a process of 
individual investigation and disoovery, as 
appealing to much which a man must study 
in his own heart for himself. But the insertion 
of one little phrase into his admission will show 
how so promising a change of view collapsed 
completely so far as immediate change of oon- 
viohons went. Darlington would have inserted 
between ‘ if ’ and * attainable ’ the words per 
impossible. That is to say, his original con¬ 
clusion dwelt so strong within him as to take 
away from his mind the force necessary for 
applying Walton’s principles. A promising 
clue which lighted up the mind with the hope 
of discovery should indeed give birth to the 
‘ Wish to Believe,’ but such a clue he had not 
found. [The italics are mine.] Truths about 
another world and the author of our Being 
were to him too hopelessly beyond the reach 
of the human mind to give him any zest 
in the inquiry. From several remarks which 
his friend made to him in the course of the 
afternoon, before he left Llandudno, Walton 
suspected his state of feeling even before 
Darlington had expressly acknowledged it to 
himself. And he saw that here was a radical 
defect quite outside the reach of all argument. 

‘ I shall pray,’ he said, ‘ that you may acquire 
enough seriousness and a sufficient Bense of the 
need of religious knowledge and of the import 
of that part of your nature which should tell 
you that your searoh for it would not be vain 
to make yon work at the matter in earnest. At 
present you are stagnant. If your study of 
everything else were handicapped by such a 
state of mind you would learn nothing. You 
have no real wish for knowledge in the 
matter.” 


I have quoted this passage because I 
regard it as one of the most important in 
the book. Especially does it reveal the 
author’s insight into the necessary defects 
in his argument, as well as the subtleties 
with which it is connected. As my readers 
will see, the whole question Mnges upon 
the emotional starting point of Belief. It 
is an inquiry how far such a starting point 
will direct us to what the author designates 
as “ Witnesses to the Unseen .” The history 
of all religious thought teems with examples 
of converts and perverts, in which the 
vehement desire to believe may be induced 
by questionable motives and aspirations; 
indeed, it may imply a certain amount of 
selfish and interested motives. Hence it may 
become a departure from the strict indiffer¬ 
ence or justice which should be the starting 
point for every man who desires to attain 
truth. 

The peculiar danger is that it allows 
such scope for the seductive attractions of 
Romanism and certain altered forms of 
Christianity. But, in truth, Christianity 
(taken by itself) has no need of a pre-deter¬ 
mination to believe. Like Truth, Virtue, or 
whatever else is self-obvious, Christianity 
is abroSiSa/criKov. Its credentials are not 
greater or more compulsory ah extra than 
those apparent on its surface or inherent in 
its essential features and matter. Christ, 
in other words, does not wish our belief in 
Himself or His Gospel to spring from an 
a priori pre-reeolved wish or desire, but 
from a simple instinct or intuition on our 
parts. Not only is He not eager to prosely¬ 
tise on His own behalf, but He makes it a 
reproach against the Pharisees that they 
were so suspiciously anxious to convert 
men to their own modes of faith and 
worship. His own position was a defiant 
appeal to truth as mutually understood 
by Pharisees no less than Himself. ‘ 1 Which 
of you convicteth me of error ? and, if I say 
the Truth, why do ye not believe me ? ” It 
is just this fact—this attitude of sublime pas¬ 
sivity—this abstention from undue anxiety 
to force our volition into a direction and 
energy harmonising with its own precon¬ 
ceptions—that creates the standpoint of 
pious indifference urged by Lamennais, or 
of philosophic Quietism set forward by 
Fonelon and Madame Guyon, and gives 
them their affinity with the teaching of 
Christ. A jury, passionately eager to find 
a particular verdict, would not be doomed 
for that reason more worthy of credence; 
and a scientific man, who started with the 
presumption of the truth of a certain 
theory, would not thereby be thought to 
have strengthened his position. Mr. Ward, 
indeed, distinguishes, in more than one 
place, the eager wish for the knowledge of 
the data available for the solution of the 
problem, and the wish that the determina¬ 
tion should itself take a particular direction. 
There is one passage in particular which is 
not in harmony with the main ratiocination 
of his book, but in which he manifests 
himself as being more of tho impartial 
logician than the passionate advocate. In 
mere fairness, it seems to mo to deserve 
quotation, more especially as it contains the 
last sentences in the volume. 

“ There are many rival theories, and of none 
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of them can it be said that the logical appre¬ 
hension of their prtma facie evidence is con¬ 
vincing. Consequently, the mode of procedure 
must be to choose what appears to be best, and 
then to throw oneself into it, and with the 
hearty wish to find it true and effort to master 
it; to study its credentials, not by appre¬ 
hending their logic only, but by the personal 
appreciation and full realisation of the facts 
which the logic combines, and of facts whioh 
may be too inadequately, however unmistak¬ 
ably, seen for logic to combine them at all— 
facts of human nature, facts of history, 
phenomena in the working of the religion, 
which can only be taken in by one whose 
whole heart is in the matter, and which must 
ultimately, so far as reason goes, turn the 
balance which was left undecided by the prima 
facie aspect of verbal evidences as it existed 
patent to all alike ” (p. 309). 

Though somewhat involvedly expressed, 
the animus of this passage is unmistakable 
—it is the animus of the whole book, which 
I think exaggerated: namely, the hearty 
wish to find it true must precede what 
appears to be best. On the other hand, 
the position of the philosopher is of another 

(1) The wish to believe may be induced 
by questionable motives, impulses, and 
aspirations: indeed, it implies a certain 
amount of selfish and, more or less, in¬ 
terested motives. 

(2) The wish to believe may become an 
anxiety; and in this intensive, exaggerated 
form may act in a compulsory manner. 
The overmastering strength of volition is 
a principle of psychology which all the 
students of human thought have long since 
recognised. 

(3) The making Deity or a religious creed 
of a specific form the object of a powerful 
wish seems to derogate from those grounds 
and aspects of faith which should be the 
inherent bases of our persuasion and their 
reception. Doubtless the wish may follow 
the grounds of belief and be actuated by 
them. (Indeed, this is their safer ana more 
prudent course.) But when this wish is put 
forward as the main motive, the tendency is 
engendered of resting too exclusively upon 
it, and of allowing it to override all other 
motives and reasons. Imagine Deity, or 
Truth, or Duty, saying to its devotees: 
You have a wish to believe in me; that 
wish you should obey, irrespective of all 
other considerations whatsoever. Mr. Ward 
derives an adventitious advantage from the 
fact that it is Bomanism which makes the 
supposed appeal to her devotees or partial 
adherents. Certainly the attractions of 
Bomanism present a well-recognised origin, 
wherein to the mass of cultivated Christians 
the mere wish to believe may be so 
readily made to override the main and 
sober judgment of thoughtful humanity. 
The annals of Bomanist biography prove 
how abundantly and insidiously the wish to 
believe in an infallible church—the un¬ 
mistakable source and measure of all truth, 
the great self-contained and self-centred 
Church of Christendom—has impressed per¬ 
sons in whom the sentimental and ritual 
side of ecclesiastidsm has overpowered the 
cold and calm reason by means of which all 
decisions as to spiritual truth should be 
determined. If it be said that the wish 
may unite with the reason in suggesting 


the conclusion, I grant that this may be 
so, but the truth mien signified by its own 
existence and energy has no need of another 
volition beyond such a presentation. A 
man who is told to believe that two sevens 
are fourteen has no need of wishing that 
such may be the case; it is only when the 
conclusion is not so self-pronounced that the 
need of the volition becomes obvious. 

As further corollaries from the foregoing 
conclusions we may also deny: 

(1) That it is wrong to assign to Deity a 
desire that right belief is demanded of all 
men irrespectively of the methods by which 
it may be attained. 

(2) We may also deny the assumption 
that all Christian evidences strike ana in¬ 
fluence those to whom they are submitted 
in precisely the same way. Thus, it is clear 
that some men may be moved by Newman’s 
intellectual incidence, as evidenced by the 
Grammar of Assent, while others may be 
more influenced by the emotional force of 
Mr. Ward’s volitional energy—the initia¬ 
tory and preliminary “ desire to believe.” 

I have accorded to this work more than 
customary space on account of its import¬ 
ance. It seems to me one of the most 
significant books on recent Bomanist con¬ 
troversy. It sets forth and emphasises that 
point in the issue between Bomanism and 
Protestantism which is most commonly 
overlooked. It illustrates that most opera¬ 
tive of all causes for explaining the continued 
diffusion of Bomanism among cultured and 
emotional persons. It lays stress on that 
argument whioh has been so efficacious in 
the past, and which must, as it seems to 
me, exercise even greater power in the 
future. Its parallelism to Newman’s Gram¬ 
mar of Assent I have already indicated as 
the juxtaposition of the emotional to the 
intellectual causes of the progress of 
Bomanism. The occult operation of the 
laws and methods of belief will always 
remain a field for the exercise of the 
subtlest and most delicate of mental pro¬ 
cedures; and this is the reason why the 
Grammar of Assent will always lack its 
constructive portions, and the parts of 
speech of such a grammar will never evolve 
a syntax of oonnected and coercive rule, 
whereas the “desire to believe” will 
always appeal to the largest section of man’s 
religious faith. It will never stand for 
demonstration, as Mr. Ward supposes, but 
it will occupy the position of an originating 
impulse. It can never become an actual 
witness for the Unseen (that is to say, taken 
by itself) but it can attest and indicate a 
direction as a witness for truth. It can 
never prove of itself even the existence of 
the Unseen; and its evidence in that respect 
must not only be halting; and defective, but 
be charged with peouhar danger, because 
its undoubted suggestions may be accepted 
for more than they are worth. A bodily 
pain may not establish the fact of a disease, 
but it may point out, at least partially, the 
direction of further and more skilled inves¬ 
tigation. John Owen. 


new NOVELS. 

The Merchant of Kittoyne. By Edmund 
Downey. In 3 vote. (Heinemann.) 

The Confessions of a Currency Girl. By 
W. Oarlton Dawe. In 3 vote. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

The Star of Fortune. By J. E. Muddock. 
In 2 vote. (Chapman & Hall.) 

A Banished Beauty. By John Bickerdyke. 
(Blackwoods.) 

A Question of Casuistry. By Alec MacHeild. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

In Due Season. By A. Gold win. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

Pharais. By Fiona Maoleod. (Frank 
Murray.) 

Uncle's Ghost. By W. Sapte, jun. (Fred¬ 
erick Wame.) 

Red Coats. By John Strange Winter. 
(White.) 

Ms. Downey’s tale is valuable by reason of 
the light it throws upon the genesis of the 
Home Buie movement. He shows us how 
the oonviction that nothing was to be gained 
by force deepened in the minds of the 
Nationalist party, until it gave birth to the 
alternative scheme of legislative separation. 
For the general reader the period dealt 
with is both too recent and not recent 
enough to excite supreme interest, though 
the vivid pictures of life in a Munster town 
a quarter of a century ago often rise to the 
dignity of literature. But, when a novel 
or play ends with a note of interrogation, 
the reader must be satisfied that this is not 
a convenient device to shirk technical diffi¬ 
culties. Of course, instances might be multi¬ 
plied where the convention is not only 
artistic but inevitable. To suggest, if the 
suggestion be sufficiently potent, ethical and 
psychological problems, and leave them un¬ 
answered, is the very essence of literary art; 
but to arouse our interest in flesh and blood, 
as Mr. Downey does in the case of Denis 
O’Beilly and Maud Oleary, and then to leave 
us absolutely in the dark as to their future, 
is a lame way of escaping difficulties. The 
merchant of Killoyne himself, whose fortune 
has been created out of whiskey and chica¬ 
nery, is well enough drawn; but we do not 
feel a tenth part of the interest in him that we 
feel in his refined and nervous wife, and in 
his two sons. His character is infinitely less 
complex. These, the wife and her sons, 
together with a gallery of Nationalists and a 
Besident Magistrate, are admirably por¬ 
trayed. There is at least one really flue 
scene in the novel. Sir Patrick O’Flynn, a 
parvenu Whig landowner, lays bare the 
nakedness of his soul to his friend Oolonel 
Oleary. Here we have subtilty of a high 
order. 

There is much that is crude and super¬ 
fluous, especially in the opening chapters, 
about The Confessions of a Currency Girl. 
But as the book goes on, it improves. The 
experiences of the heroine as an actress are 
so vividly presented as to make one believe 
they were derived from actual experience. 
Florence Hastings is the daughter of an 
ex-convict, a man of high birth, who in his 
youth enlisted in the army, and in a moment 
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oi uncontrollable passion resented the insults 
of a bullying officer by assaulting him. For 
this offence he is transported to Botany Bay. 
His children grow up in ignorance of this 
blot on their father’s name; but they learn 
it all too soon, and with it comes the know¬ 
ledge of their own hard lot. However, 
the utter hollowness of the ban is adroitly 
brought home to us when the son succeeds 
to the baronetcy, and the disgrace is 
annulled. 

The story of the Mutiny, called The Star 
of Fortune, resembles the last two volumes, 
in that its value lies in the special know¬ 
ledge of facts and locality possessed by the 
author. Mr. Muddock sets forth his matter 
attractively, and his details happen to coin¬ 
cide more or less with Ool. Innes’s account 
of the Mutiny, contained in his history of 
the Royal Munster Fusiliers. The plot is 
thin, the characterisation thinner. The 
heroine’s father, William Dellaby, is by 
way of being a second Mr. Tanqueray; he 
refuses to allow his daughter to marry 
Jack Hallett, because of some real or imag¬ 
inary liaison of the officer’s early youth. 
Broken-hearted Jack volunteers for Persia. 
Hester Dellaby takes advantage of an in¬ 
vitation from her sister to go to Meerut, 
in the hope that fate may throw her with 
the man she loves. But it is not to be. 
Her warrior dies outside Delhi; and she falls 
to the lot of another officer, a gallant fellow 
enough. Of course, this may be natural, 
but it leaves rather abitter taste in the mouth, 
the reason being that the author has no skill 
in psychological disseotion. He is altogether 
too prone to aspecies of literary inflation; the 
haughty choleric father and the disobedient 
daughter have an extremely ancient flavour. 
But although this, and more than this, 
could be advanced against the book, it is 
undeniably pleasant reading for persons 
who have plenty of time on their hands, 
while the descriptions of the incidents of 
that Indian Reign of Terror are written 
with spirit and vivacity. 

Mr. C. H. Cook’s tale is sufficiently in¬ 
teresting, and so are his characters and 
situations. There is a good deal of the 
Bailey-Martin-cum-Jack Brag about three 
of the social adventurers who find them¬ 
selves under the roof of a gentleman; but 
they are by no means so presentable as Mr. 
Percy White’s hero, nor so adroit as Theo¬ 
dore Hook’s. It is difficult to believe that 
gentlemen oould foregather with cockneys 
of this kind masquerading as sports¬ 
men. The truth is, we read and enjoy 
A Banished Beauty for its descriptions rather 
than for its story or its incidental stories, 
some of which, by the way, are just a little 
“ risky.” There is an account of a break¬ 
fast in a Highland manor house, which 
will make a robust man’s mouth water. 
Sp ort of all kinds is described admirably. 
We try to forgive the author for the insensi¬ 
bility he shows in his narrative of playing 
a salmon, because of his genuine sympathy 
with the Crofters. To sportsmen file story 
may be heartily commended. 

The duologue which prefaces Mr. Mac- 
Heild’s sprightly essay in fiction is the best 
thing in the book. If a shorthand writer 
were present when Mr. Oscar Wilde or Mr. 


Bernard Shaw was engaging an opponent, 
this is the kind of thing he would find on 
his writing-pad. Paradox and epigram: 
mere mental gymnastics. Apart from its 
verbal adroitness, the book is not always 
clever. Cyril Edmar disappoints us. Fearing 
him to be a prig, we find on p. 71 that he 
is also a snob, and before we have done 
with him he becomes an unmitigated bore. 
Mary Carling is a much happier creation. 
This psychological problem is well worked 
out. The man for love of whom she has 
attempted her husband’s life, becomes hate¬ 
ful in her eyes as the visible embodiment of 
her temptation and sin—a fineDantesque 
situation. 

It cannot be said that the author of In 
Due Season possesses much inventive power; 
but she is a keen and accurate observer, 
and if she would use the pruning knife 
liberally she might find a public. Her 
novel is well written: it flows easily, its 
situations are natural, its men and women 
are real. So one goes on reading it, for¬ 
giving its prolixity and obviousness. The 
relationship between Dr. Arkwell and his 
patient, Agnes Evans, is artistically 
managed, and shows that the author is 
no mean student of character and motive. 
The reader is glad that the Doctor and his 
brave protigie find happiness in the end. 

Some folks are sustained on bread and 
milk , some on raw beef-steak. In passing 
from In Due Season to Pharais, we leave, so to 
speak, the former dietary for the later. This 
is the third volume of the Regent Library, 
and it is as remarkable as its predecessors: 
it is saturated with the superstition and 
nature-worship of the Celt. Alastair Macleod, 
deeply loving Lora, his wife, discovers at 
the penultimate moment, when Lora’s hour 
is upon her, that the mental sickness which 
has afflicted his ancestors is shadowing him. 
The one thought of the father and mother 
is how to spare the innocent child. There 
is only one wav: they will die in each 
other’s arms. Bound together by Lora’s 
hair and strands of sea-weed, they lie down 
in a cave by the shore; having eaten of the 
fruit of oblivion, they prepare for death, 
assured that the incoming tide will sweep 
them into eternity. The idea is a fine one : 
the theme is as novel as its treatment is 
fresh, and it is handled with dramatic 
intensity. The critical reader is fretted 
now and again by curious lapses in style. 
Picturesque and well chosen language 
degenerates without warning into toe 
thinnest colloquialism. 

Of its kind, Uncle’s Ghost is good. An old 
man capriciously disinherits his nephew, 
and leaves his wealth to a stranger. In 
another world he suffers qualms of con¬ 
science ; so he re-visits “ toe glimpses of the 
moon” for toe purpose of bringing his 
nephew and his heiress together. A series 
of rapidly shifting and entertaining situa¬ 
tions nave been devised by Mr. Sapte; and 
anyone who wants a book merely to amuse, 
without regard to far-fetched and impossible 
situations, may take up the volume con¬ 
fidently. 

I have not read anything from toe pen of 
John Strange Winter I like better than her 


little volume of short tales, entitled Bed 
Coats. They contain as much as many of her 
longer stories, and prove that she possesses 
toe power of compression, so rare in art. 
Sketches they are, as slight as can be; but 
they are true and sweet. Indeed, toe 
sweetness of them, sometimes heightened 
by frolic, sometimes by pathos, gives them 
a peculiarly pleasant flavour. I thank 
John Strange Winter for having lifted toe 
burthen of dull care from my shoulders for 
one or two good quarters of an hour. 

Jas. Stanley Little. 


SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Glimpses of Four Continents. By the Duchess 
of Buckingham and Ohandos. (John Murray.) 
The happy inspiration whioh seized toe Duchess 
of Buc kingh a m , while watching toe making of 
blue cotton pinafores for a little girl to wear on 
board ship, that she too might enjoy a trip to 
Australia and New Zealand was acted upon 
forthwith; and, accompanied only by Miss 
Wolfe Murray and a maid, she set out on a 
voyage of duoovery to toe Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere. The bright and gossiping letters whioh 
make up this book record her experiences. 
With no pretensions to inform or instruct her 
stay-at-home relatives, and written at toe 
moment and often to catch the mail, tome 
extracts from her journal are pleasant reading 
From government house to government house, 
from Marble Hill in South Australia to Mount 
Maoedou in Victoria and Hill View in New 
South Wales, toe Duchess flitted as an honoured 
guest. She entered into every amusement with 
a verve that must have delighted her hosts: 
she boated in toe creek, she played tennis 
when the sun began to be less fiery, and 
watched polo practice in toe paddock, picniced 
at the Jenolan Oaves, cooked potatoes in toe 
scrub, and drank “ billy tea,” and braved toe 
heat and flies to sketoh toe famous red rooks 
near toe Wentworth Falls. But when toe 
Duchess reaches New Zealand, and joins Lord 
Glasgow’s family party on board toe Hinemoa 
in a voyage up the Sounds, the good spirits and 
bonhomie of toe travellers were high. They 
land and explore the bush, catch penguins, 
bathe and swim like ducks, and enjoy the 
delights of life during a southern summer. 
There were hardships also to endure, and the 
long fifty mile drives were not without danger. 
Miss Murray’s blandishments so wrought upon 
a nice young Irishman called Brady that he 
consented to let her take toe reins while he took 
a back seat. 

“The horses were accustomed to have the drag 
put on; but this lady driver had made herself com¬ 
fortable with a thick rug over her feet, and when 
toe critical moment came she could not find toe 
skid, and, of course, the buggy touohed a horse’s 
hocks and he began to kick. We had some work 
to get them pulled up, and were already off the 
road, bumping over stones and grass tussocks. We 
lost one of toe bolts of toe cross bar and broke my 
umbrella; James [the maid] had hers caught by the 
wind and turned inride out.” 

During a visit to toe scenes of toe eruption at 
Tarawera and Wairoa, and toe geysers—where 
the Duchess made toe aoqnaintanoe of toe 
ancient dame Hangaiate Kangitantini, known 
in the settlement by the shorter appellation of 
Oup o’ Tea—she inspected a tribal meeting¬ 
house at Rotoroa, and on entering, “ an old 
native woman and a stalwart youth fought for 
toe shilling we paid at toe door, while a whole 
family encamped in one corner played nap for 
matches.” From Auckland, via Samoa and 
Honolulu, toe Duohess started on her home¬ 
ward trip, and, conveyed in America in private 
drawing-room cars and other luxurious means 
of transit, arrived in Chioago in time to join 
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■with the Duke of Veragua and other notabilities 
in the opening oeremoniea of the 'World’s Fair 
at Chicago. No one can doubt that the trip 
was a successful one, and that the Duchess 
thoroughly enjoyed herself, and that her many 
friends must have welcomed the arrival of the 
mail which brought such amusing and sunshiny 
letters to the oolaer and more prosaic north. 

On the Wallaby: or, Through the East and 
across Australia. By Guy Boothby. (Long¬ 
mans.) Mr. Guy Boothby and his com¬ 
panion have made copy of a very remarkable 
trip. For forty-seven pounds odd, their 
total capital, they had themselves conveyed 
via Ceylon and Singapore to Batavia. There 
the supplies “petered out,” but by recourse 
to a Batavian pawnbroker a further sum 
of twelve pounds was raised; and from 
that point the real interest of the book com¬ 
mences. The light-hearted tramps did at 
length engage in the fairly remunerative busi¬ 
ness of pearl-diving off Port Moresby, and the 
author aid try his hand at walking the bottom 
of the sea dad in a diver’s drees. The ex¬ 
perience was disagreeable: 

“ As 1 landed on the bottom I felt a sharp plop 
in both ears. This was followed by a tiny flow of 
blood ; and had I not been assured that this would 
prove the best' thing that oould happen to me, I 
should have been alarmed. As it was, I found it 
relieved the head and prevented any disagreeable 
sensations below. ... I found myself upon a level 
plain, out of which rose here and there ugly rocks. 
Tine, there was a considerable amount of coral, but 
it was nothing to rave about; many fish there 
were, but they didn’t gleam; occasionally I found 
tufts of seaweed, sometimes of a brilliant colour, 
but more often of a muddy and sombre hue; and 
instead of the white sand I had expected, I found a 
sort of yellowish mud, which was not at all to my 
taste. Now and again, at considerable distances, 
a few oysters were met with, and these I imme¬ 
diately secured. Looking up, I could plainly see 
the keel of the lugger moving through the water 
above me, while ahead the anchor, like a sign¬ 
post, dangled, inviting me to follow.” 

On their return to Thursday Island, the wan¬ 
derers resolved to work their way down the 
eastern coast of Queensland by Cooktown 
Cairns, and across to Norman ton, and from 
thence on horseback at first, and afterwards by 
buggy due south, so that they should strike the 
Darling river and finish their toilsome journey 
at Adelaide. This would impress the reader as an 
impossible task for two impecunious tramps to 
attempt; but by degrees the secret leaks out. 
There were remittances to be received at divers 
towns; and though the starvation point was 
nearly reached, the orders were always cashed 
in time. The best part of the book is that 
devoted to tropical Queensland, and its sugar, 
rice, and mining industries. Places known to 
most only by quotations in the mining share 
list, such as Cnaxtres Towers, Day Dawn, George 
Town, and the Croydon gold fields, were visited 
by the traveller ; and an insightis given into 
the rough and ready life, and the successes and 
failures of the happy-go-lucky-inhabitants. 
The journey south, which day by day brought 
them nearer to the drought belt, tells of won¬ 
derful endurance both of men and horses. 
The horrors of a dry camp and empty water 
holes, parched earth and leaden sky, thirst 
with nought to slake it, and a toilsome and 
almost hopeless march on in search of water, 
are graphically described, and redeem the many 
faults of taste which disfigure the book. Suffice 
to say, the journey was safely accomplished; and 
Mr. Boothby and his companion survived, the 
one to write, the other to illustrate their adven¬ 
tures. 

Picture» of the World. By Clement Scott. 
(Bemington.) The year 1892-3 was especially 
a year of pilgrimages: the attractions of 
the World’s Fan: drew many travellers west¬ 


ward, but chiefly by the longer route, 
which is served by the P. & O. Steamship 
Company. Among the throng who started 
upon an expedition with Chicago as its 
Mecca, was Mr. Clement Scott, the critic and 
journalist. In this little book he gives us a 
series of pen-sketches of the places he visited 
and the adventures that befell him. At once 
bright, cheery, and just long enough to 
amuse without boring the reader with guide¬ 
book facts or tales of personal disoomforts by 
sea and land, these “ Pictures of the World,” as 
the author calls them, leave a pleasant im¬ 
pression on the mind, as they take us with'the 
rapidity and abruptness of a magic lantern 
slide from place to place. The tone of the 
letters is the lightest and most cheerful, and in 
all the hand of an accomplished journalist can 
be traced; but Mr. Scott can change from gay 
to grave under the awe inspired by that miraole 
in marble, the Taj Mahal. He thus describes 
the opaline tint of the dome as he beheld it: 

" It is the sheen or gloss of velvety surface that 
we find on a white garden lily, on the back of a 
white swan pluming his feathers in the sun on 
some reach or backwater of our Thames at home. 
If tho Latin poets in their fancy called such a 
white swan purpuretu olor, they would describe the 
Taj as marmor purpureui. [Ob, Mr, Scott!] For 
it is marble that assumes colour by means of the 
glory of its perfect purity.” 

The interview with Arab! Pasha and his 
fellow exile, Ali Fehmy, recall to us the cir¬ 
cumstances of 1882, which have all but passed 
from publio memory. The plea for leave to 
return and die in Egypt is one that appeals to 
English people, and would possibly be granted 
did the state of domestic politics on the Nile 
so permit. Of Japan so muoh has been written 
in praise and appreciation that pages of blame 
and disgust come upon us as a surprise. 
Evidently the Japanese type of female beauty 
is repugnant to Mr. Scott; and he was, besides, 
unfortunate in his acquaintance with pert 
waitresses at tea-houses in the treaty ports or 
behind the wooden barriers of the Yoshiwara. 
Perhaps the little maids have been idealised; 
but to describe them as shuffling, undersized, 
featureless dolls, cobby in shape, as fat as 
dumplings, without a trace of grace in move¬ 
ment or carriage, is to paint the Mme. Ghry- 
santheme too black —Vaccinia nigra leguntur. 
As correspondent for a well-known paper, Mr. 
Scott well fulfilled his mission at Chicago. He 
ives a capital description of the miserable 
fay-dav, in which the naked unpreparedness 
of the show was laid bare to the world with 
the assistance of President Cleveland and the 
Prinoess Eulalia of Spain; but it is some¬ 
what appalling to hear that, within a few days, 
the Columbian Guards arrested within the 
Exhibition grounds the president of the Fair 
himself, the captain of their own guard, and 
America’s honoured guest, the Duke of 
Veragua. Of what crimes they were suspeoted 
we are not informed. It is a pity that so 
amusing a book should be disfigured by a col¬ 
lection of woodcuts possessing the artistic 
merit of the hotel advertisements in Bradshaw’s 
Guide. 

On Short Leave to Japan. By Captain G. J. 
Younghusband. (Sampson Low.) So many 
books have been written of late about Japan 
that a close time ought soon to be proclaimed, 
and that country placed upon the prohibited 
list by publishers. Captain Younghusband 
made the most of his short leave, and visited 
the towns and places which lie within easy reach 
from Yokohama and the treaty ports. His 
style is easy and fluent; and had there not 
already been so many travellers working on the 
same tines who have exhausted the subject, 
the book might have taken its plaoe among 
the readable travels in the East. However, 


Japan has been overdone, and many others have 
trodden the same paths as the author and 
described the same soenes with greater fresh¬ 
ness of touch. The last chapter in the book, 
the one that treats of the army, contains infor¬ 
mation of value now that Japan has entered 
upon a foreign campaign in the Corea. As 
a professional soldier, Captain Younghusband 
writes with authority; for every facility 
was granted him for studying the army 
both in and out of barracks. The report he 
gives is a favourable one, as regards both 
discipline and efficiency. Now that universal 
conscription has been introduced, the army 
numbers 228,848 men of all arms. 
Of these, 113,229 belong to the reserve 
and 53,137 to the territorial army. The 
number available for foreign service is, roughly 
speaking, 56,589. At the time of writing these 
lines the reserves have been called out; so that 
if the order is carried out Japan has, at the 
present moment, about 150,000 men under 
arms. The cavalry, mounted on unhandy 
horses of fourteen hands and under, are not a 
very efficient force. The long bodies and short 
legs of the Japanese do not adapt themselves to 
this form of military evolution; and in troop 
drill the ponies were generally masters of the 
situation. Captain Younghusband writes 
prophetically of 

“this young army so speedily and admirably 
raised. Like young institutions, it is longing for the 
day on which it may show its mettle. A»y war 
against anybody, and on any pretext, would be 
immensely popular with all classes; and if that war 
chanoed to be against China, the national enthu¬ 
siasm would be unbounded.” 

But the conclusion he draws that China— 
“ huge, unwholesome, semi-barbarous ”—might 
succumb to Japan, if no timely help was given 
her, is not one which can be endorsed by 
students of the history of the Middle Kingdom. 
Against China, rioh in money, in men, and in 
determination, Japan will dash herself in vain. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The address delivered by Lord Salisbury at 
Oxford last month as president of the British 
Association will be published by the Boxburgbe 
Press, under the title of Evolution: a Retro¬ 
spect. The author has made some slight revi¬ 
sions in the address as originally delivered. 

The long-promised volume on Archery , in 
the Badminton Library, is now announced for 
September 25. The two chief contributors are 
Mr. C. J. Longman and Colonel H. Walrond; 
and it will have nearly two hundred illustra¬ 
tions. 

We understand that Mr. John Bartlett has 
been engaged for more than twenty years upon 
the Shakspere Concordance which will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co.— 
indeed, it may be regarded as an outgrowth of 
the Shakspere Phrase-Book which he brought 
out in 1881. It will form a big volume of 
nearly 2000 pages; and a special feature of it 
is that references are given to the lines as 
numbered in the Globe edition. Though best- 
known in this oountry as compiler of that 
useful volume, Familiar Quotationi (of which a 
ninth and Anal edition appeared in 1891), Mr. 
Bartlett is also senior partner in the publishing 
firm of Little, Brown, & Co., Boston, TT.S. 

Messes. Cassell & Co. will be the pub¬ 
lishers of the new Life of Defoe, by Mr. 
ThomaB Wright, of Olney, the biographer of 
Cowper. It will form a demy octavo volume 
of nearly 500 pages, illustrated with seventeen 
plates. Mr. Wright claims that, as the result 
of his examination of MS. sources, he has been 
enabled to add many interesting details, and to 
settle some disputed points in the obscure life 
of his hero. 
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Sib Edward Arnold’s new book, Wander¬ 
ing Words, consisting of articles reprinted from 
various books and magazines, will be published 
bv Messrs. Longmans early next week. It is 
illustrated with twenty-three plates from 
drawings by Mr. Ben Boothby and from photo¬ 
graphs. 

Messrs. Remington & Co. will publish 
next week a book by Lady Jeune, entitled 
Lesser Questions, 

The firm of George Newnes will publish on 
September 14 a handsome demy-quarto volume, 
entitled Queen Victoria's Dolls, containing forty 
coloured plates, with numerous other illustra¬ 
tions. It appears that thirty-two dolls are 
still preserved which the Queen, when a child, 
not only played with but dressed with her own 
hands. Most of them represent either historical 
personages of Elizabethan times or con¬ 
temporary stage characters. The descriptive 
letterpress has been written by Miss Frances 
A. Low, who was granted special advantages 
for the purpose. 

M. Calmann Lfivv, of Paris, and Messrs. 
Charles L. Webster & Co., of New York, will, 
on September 19, publish Max O’Rell’s book on 
the Colonies, La Maison John Bull et Cie. 
Messrs. Frederick Wame & Co. will issue the 
illustrated English edition on Ootober 19. 
Max O’Rell will sail for America on Ootober 
31, on a fourth lecturing tour in the States. 

Sib Edward Sullivan is engaged on a 
volume of Tales from Scott, which is intended 
to do for Scott what Lamb’s Tales did for 
Shakspere. It will be fully illustrated, and 
will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mb. Albebt F. Calvert will shortly pub¬ 
lish, through Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
a book entitled Western Australia : its History 
and Progress, dealing with the rise and growth 
of the colony, its aborigines, its mineral, pas¬ 
toral, and agricultural wealth, and its fauna, 
pearl fisheries, harbours, commerce, manufac¬ 
tures, railways, governments, and public and 
private institutions. The volume will oontain 
upwards of one hundred pictures illustrative of 
scenery and publio buildings, a complete set of 
plans of all the goldfields, and a new map 
of the North-west district, from surveys made 
by the author on the spot. Reproductions of 
old oolonial papers will also form a special 
feature. 

Messes. Swan, Sonnbnsghein & Co. will 
publish the reports of the ladies who were 
deputed last year bjr the Gilchrist trustees to 
study female education in the United States. 
Miss Amy B ram well and Miss H. M. Hughes 
write upon the training of teachers; Miss S. A. 
Burstall upon the education of girls; Miss A. 
Zimmem upon the methods of education ; and 
Miss M. H. Page upon graded schools. Each 
of the four volumes will have a preface by Dr. 
Roberts. 

Messes. Hutchinson will publish shortly a 
novel dealing with the woman-question from 
an orthodox point of view, entitled A Daughter 
of the King, by a author who calls herself 
“ Alien.” 

A NEW novel, by Mrs. A. Phillips, entitled 
The Birth of a Soul, will be published by 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. early next month. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier 
announce for early publication a book of 
Scottish character sketches, by Mr. Andrew 
Smith Robertson, entitled The Provost o’ Glen- 
dookie, Glimpses of a Fife Town; and also a 
novel, entitled Through Love to Repentance, by 
Maggie Swan. 

Mis 8 Frances E. Willabi) has written an 
Introduction to Dr. Lyman B. Sperry’s Confi¬ 
dential Talks with Young Women, which 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson ft Ferrier will pub¬ 
lish this autumn. 

A NEW serial story by Mr. Fitzgerald 
Molloy, entitled “ In Shadow of Shame,” will 
appear in Cassells Saturday Journal, beginning 
with the third week of this month. 

The first edition of Mr. Henry Dunning 
MacLeod’s Bimetalismvs exhausted. A second 
edition is in the press, and will be ready 
shortly. 

A NEW and revised edition of Mr. Scott 
Mathieson’s book on The Church and Social 
Problems will be published by Messrs. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier in the course of October. 

Db. Lee’s work, The Making of a Man, pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., has been 
translated into Japanese. 

The Author tor September contains a table 
of the prices at which novels have been sold 
from 1760 (Tom Jones ) down to 1860, compiled 
by Mr. R. English, of the British Museum. 
It appears that in early days the regular prioe 
was three shillings a volume, which gradually 
rose to half a guinea in about the year 1820 
{The Pirate). The rise in price is ingeniously 
attributed to the growth of private book dubs 
and circulating libraries during the war with 
France, which impoverished the book-buying 
publio. However this may be, the table of 
prices is certainly an interesting contribution 
to the history of English literature. 

A correspondent writes: 

“There is an amusing misprint on p. 337 of 
Colonel H. M. Yibart’s handsome volume on 
Addiscombe, published this week by Messrs. 
Archibald Constable & Co. Augustus Abbott, one 
of five famous brothers, is described as having 
horsed his battery in the First Afghan War with 
‘ Yahoos or Galloways of the country.’ Not every 
English reader will know that the word ought to 
be yabut." _ 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Soottish University Commissioners have 
issued an ordinance, empowering the University 
Court, after consultation with the Senatus 
Academicus, to open to competition by women 
such open bursaries, scholarships, and fellow¬ 
ships as they may see fit. By another 
ordinance, a large number of restricted and 
preferential bursaries at each of the four uni¬ 
versities are thrown open. 

The council of the Royal Geographical 
Society has arranged that Mr. H. J. Mac¬ 
kinder’s third course of educational leotures 
shall be delivered at Gresham College, in con¬ 
nexion with the London University Extension 
Soriety, on Mondays, at 8 p.m., beginning on 
October 8. The course will consist of twenty- 
five lectures, on “ The History of Geography 
and Geographical Discovery.” Ten lectures 
before Christmas will treat of the anoient and 
mediaeval period; ton between Christmas and 
Easter will treat of the renaissance and modern 
period; and five after Easter will discuss 
certain selected authors, such as Marco Polo. 

Bedford College, London, has this year 
received £700 from the annual govemmont 
grant to university colleges. The council pro¬ 
pose to devote the money, in the first place, 
to reducing the fees now paid by students. 

The latest addition to the University of 
Chicago is a physical laboratory, built by Mr. 
M. A. Ryerson at a cost of 260,000 dollars 
(£60,000), and called after his name. 

The last part of the Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philological Society (London: 
Clay) includes an elaborate index to the whole 
of the third volume, which has been in course 
of publication since 1886. Among the other 
contents is a paper on “ The Romaunt of the 


Bose,” by Prof. Skeat, in whioh he gives 
examples of the emendations he has been able 
to introduce into the received text of the 
poem by a collation of the three authorities: 
Thynne’s edition (1632), a Glasgow MS., and 
the original French text. He acknowledges 
the assistance of Dr. Kaluza. 

We regret to record the death of Dr. John 
Veiteh, professor of logic and rh toric at 
Glasgow, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. A 
graduate of Edinburgh, he was for some time 
assistant to Sir William Hamilton (whose Life 
he wrote, and whose posthumous Leotures he 
edited in conjunction with Dean Mansel), and 
afterwards professor at St Andrews. His 
earliest books were translations of Descartes; 
but he is probably best known for his History 
and Poetry of the Scottish Border, of whioh a 
new edition appeared only last year. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AT HARVEST. 

It we have let our sunny springtime pass 
With idle scorn of what the year might bring— 
Have gathered flowers to toss them on the grass. 
And only oared to hear the woodbirds ting; 

If we have turned aside from sober truth 
In bright delusive fairylands to sftay, 

And spent the golden promise of our youth 
With selfish living and regardless play— 

When shadows fall we Bhall be Btruok at heart 
With bitter grieving for our blasted fate; 

And then the lesson of life’s sadder part 
Will lead to agonised remorse—too late ; 

The land is barren now which once was green : 
We never can be what we might have been. 

Arthur L. Salmon. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for September opens with a 
paper on the Exodus by Sir J. W. Dawson, 
who may be trusted to make many extra¬ 
ordinary statements, both on Egyptian and on 
Biblical matters, but should be listened to with 
interest when he speaks of the physical facts 
which he knows so well. Dr. Peter Bayne 
writes on the Secret of Jesus; Prof. Beet on 
the teaching of the Synoptic Gospels relative to 
the Second Coming; Prof. A. B. Bruce on St. 
Paul’s conception of the Church; Dr. Stalker 
derives lessons from some of the Hebrew and 
Greek names for sin; Prof. Dods briefly notices 
some recent publications, including the new 
edition of Scrivener’s Introduction ; and Dr. S wete 
on the history of the Apostles' Creed; while 
Mr. Oonybeare supplements his article in the 
Expositor tor last Ootober on “Aristion, the 
author of the last twelve verses of Mark ” by 
a translation of reviews of this article by Zahn 
and Reach. We shall hope to hear more from 
him on his present view of this important 
subject. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift tor September 
opens with an essay on “Philosophical and 
Christian Ethios,” suggested by Stange’s 
recent work (1892), by Dr. Groenewegen. The 
age of the Epistle of James is investigated by 
that able radical critic, Dr. W. C. van Manen, 
and the age and composition of the Apocalypse 
by Dr. Rovers. The former article well deserves 
attention : the courtesy and fairness shown to 
those from whom the author differs are most 
exemplary. It seems clear that the conserva¬ 
tive criticism of English soholars will need to 
make more concessions to “ freisinnig ” con¬ 
tinental researches. Among the notices of 
books we notice Prof. Oort's discriminating, 
but kindly, estimate of the translation of the 
Old Testament edited by Kautzsch, and Dr. 
Piiper’s friendly notice of the new edition of 
vols. ii. and iii. of Moller’s Church History. 
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THE OOMim PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Mb. Edward Arnold’s Announcements. . 

“ Memoir of the Bight Honourable Sir John 
Alexander Macdonald, G.O.B.,” First Prime 
Minister of the Dominion of Canada, by Joseph 
Pope, with an Introduction by the Baroness 
Macdonald, of Eamscliffe, in 2 vols., with 
portraits; “Memoir of Maria Edgeworth,” 
with a Selection from Her Letters by Mrs. 
Edgeworth, edited by Augustus J. C. Hare, in 
2 vols.; “The Becollections of the Dean of 
Salisbury,” with photogravure portrait; “ Life 
of Alphonse Dauaet,” by Bobert H. Sherard; 
“More Memories,” being Thoughts upon 
England Spoken in America, bv Dean Hole; 
“ Common-sense Cookery,” for English House¬ 
holds, based upon Modem English and Con¬ 
tinental Principles, with Menus for Little 
Dinners worked out in Detail, by Colonel A. 
Kenney Herbert f “ Wyvem ”); “ Select Essays 
of Sainte Beuve, chiefly bearing on English 
literature, translated by A. J. Butler; “The 
Draughts Pocket Manual, ” by J. Cavin Cunning¬ 
ham ; “ The Double Emperor,” a Story of a 
Vagabond Ounarder, by W. Laird Clowes, 
with illustrations by Fred. T. Jane; 
“ Swallowed by an Earthquake,” by E. D. 
Fawoett, with illustrations by H. Seppings 
Wright; “ The Oolden Beef,” a Story of the 
South Seas, by Maurice H. Hervey; “Wine 
Glasses and Goblets of the Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth, and Eighteenth Centuries,” by Albert 
Hartshome, with many full-page plates and 
smaller illustrations; “ Diana’s Looking-glass, 
and other Poems,” by Canon Bell; “Farm 
Dairying,” by Jasper A. Stephenson; “ Suc¬ 
cessful Bee-Keeping,” a Guide for Amateurs, 
by Charles Nettleship White; three new 
volumes of the Children’s Favourite Series— 
“ My Book of the Sea,” “ My Book of Adven¬ 
tures,” and “My Book of Travel-Stories”; 
“ The Mystery of the Bue Soly,” from the 
French of Balzac, by Lady Knutsford; 
“Dave’s Sweetheart,” by Mary Gaunt, new 
edition ; “ Tales from Hans Andersen,” second 
series, with numerous illustrations by Miss E. 
A. Lemann; “Psychology for Teachers,” by 
Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, of University College, 
Bristol; “A History of English Metre, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day,” by 
Dr. John Lawrence ; new volumes of the 
International Education Series—“The Educa¬ 
tion of the Greek People,” by Thomas 
Davidson; “ Systematic Science Teaching,” by 
Edward G. Howe; “ Evolution of the Public 
School System in Massachusetts,” by George 
H. Martin; “A School History of England, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day,” 
furnished with Maps, Plans of the Principal 
Battle-fields, and Genealogical Tables, by C. 
W. Oman; “Arnold’s School Shakspere," 
edited by J. Churton Collins; “King Horn,” 
edited, with introduction, text, notes, and 
glossary, by Joseph Hall ; “ Cynewulfs 
Phoenix,” edited, with introduction, text, and 
critical notes, by Prof. W. S. Currell, of 
Davidson College, N.C. 

The S.P.O.K.’s Announcements. 

“The Dawn of Civilisation” (Egypt and 
Chaldaea), by Prof. Maspero, translated by 
M. L. McClure, edited by Prof. Sayce, profusely 
illustrated; “Art Pictures from the Old 
Testament,” a series of ninety illustrations 
from original drawings by Sir F. Leighton, 
Sir E. Burne Jones, E. J. Poynter, G. F. 
Watts, E. Armytage, F. Maddox Brown, S. 
Solomon, Holman Hunt, &c., &c., with letter- 
press by Miss Alev Fox; “ Ecce Ancilla 
Domini: Mary, the Mother of Our Lord,” by 
Mrs, Bundle Charles, author of “ The Schon- 
berg Cotta Family ” ; “ Noble Womanhood,” a 
series of Biographical Sketches, by G. Barnett 
Smith; “Hymns and their Stories,” by A. E. 0.; 


“ Sunday Evening,” a Book for Girls, by 
Caroline M. Hallett; “The Churchman's 
Manual ,” a Book of Instruction and Devotion, 
by the Bishop of Jamaica; “A First Book on 
(jhurch Principles,” by Canon Gamier, with 
diagrams; “ Lectures at Sion College ”— 

“ Faith,” by the Bishop of London, “The 
Share of Parliament and Convocation in the 
English Deformation,” by Arohdeaoon Sin¬ 
clair, “The Prayer-Book as a Ma nu al of 
Beligious Teaching,” by the Bev. G. W. 
Gent, “How to Bead the Bible,” by Arch¬ 
deacon Thornton, “ The Churoh and the 
Younger Laity,” by Canon Browne, “ On 
Inspiration and Old Testament Critic¬ 
ism,” by the Bev. Dr. Wace; “ The Old 
Churches of our Land; the Why, How, 
and When of Them,” by Francis Bald¬ 
win, Architect, with numerous illustrations; 
“ The Bomanee of Science,” our Secret Friends 
and Foes, by Prof. Percy Faraday Frankland; 
“ Edible and Poisonous Mushrooms,” what to 
eat and what to avoid, by Dr. M. 0. Cooke, 
with eighteen coloured plates illustrating forty- 
eight species; “Fruit Culture for Profit,” for 
Farmers, Small Holders, Allotment Holders, 
Cottagers, &c., by C. B. Whitehead. 

Illustrated Stories. — “ The Vast Abyss,” 
being the Story of Tom Blount, his Undee, and 
his Cousin Sam, by G. Manville Fenn; “ Attila 
and his Conquerors,” by Mrs. Bundle Charles, 
author of “The Schonberg Cotta Family”; 
“James Godfrey’s Wife,” by Mrs. Henry 
Clarke; “One Step Astray,” by Austin 
Clare; “ Bick Dalton’s Beconciliation,” by 
the Bev. E. N. Hoare; “The Cruise 
of the ‘Esmeralda,’” by Harry Collingwood; 
“ The Two Clippers,” by F. Frankfort Moore; 
“ Farmer Goldworthy’s Will,” by Mrs. Isla 
Sitwell; “ John Maillard,” by Mrs. E. New¬ 
man ; “ Miss Bright’s Guardian,” by Alice F. 
Jackson; “ A Hero’s Experiment,” by Helen 
Shipton; “ A Life’s Eolipse,” by G. Manville 
Fenn; “Jenny Dear,” by the author of “ The 
Squire of Bratton ” ; “Midshipman 
Archie,” by Annette Lyster ; “ The 

Burglar’s Accomplice,” by Beechwood ; 
“ Afterthought House,” by E. Everett-Green; 
“As Between Man and Man,” a Lancashire 
Picture, by Crona Temple; “Crossing the 
Ferry; or from Old England to New 
Brunswick,” by Archdeacon Wynne; “En¬ 
chanted Ground,” by Catherine E. Smith; 
“Mrs. Heritage,” by F. E. TNide; “Only a 
Lad,” by Margaret Keeton; “ Balph Clifford,” 
a Tale of Country Life in Virginia after the Civil 
War, by Archdeacon Wynne; “A Heart of 
Gold,” by C. Selby Lowndes; “ Can She For¬ 
give ? ” by E. S. Curry; “ Charlie Trench,” by 
the Countess of Home; “Master Molyneux, 
by LadyDunboyne; “Primroses,” by Mary Bell, 
“ Was it in Vain P ” by G. E. M. Vaughan; “ A 
Steep Boad,” by C. M. MacSorley; “Dear 
Granny,” by C. E. M.; “ Patty Burton,” or, 
the Ninth Commandment, by F. E. Beads; 
“The First Cruise of the Good Ship 
‘ Bethlehem,’ and a Woodland Choir,” by L. B. 
Walford; “The Young Pirates,” a Story for 
Boys, by A. Eubule Evans; “Three Little 
Wanderers,” by Christabel B. Coleridge; 
“Winifred Leighton,” by H. S. Streatfield; 
“Denny Dick,” by Mary Bell; “Old David 
Wright and Minni e’s Answer,” by the Bev. 
W. J. Bettison; “The Orderly Officer,” by 
Harold Avery; “Paul’s Partner,” by Mary 
Boding; “An Unwritten Tale,” by Jetta 
Vogel; “ By Hook or by Crook,” and five other 
stories in a volume, by Agnes Gibeme. 


Messes. A. D. Innes & Co.’s Announce¬ 
ments. 

Navels .—“ My Lady Botha,” a Bomanee of 
the Thirty Years War, by Stanley Weyman, 
with eight illustrations by John Williamson; 


“Lot 13,” by Dorothea Gerard; “Seething 
Days,” a Bomanee of Tudor Times, by Caroline 
Holroyd, with eight illustrations by John 
Williamson ; “ 6000 Tons of Gold,” a Bomanee 
of Hard Cash; “ Half a Hero,” by Anthony 
Hope, new edition. 

Story Books.—In the Tip-Cat Series—“The 
Satellite,” by The Hon. Eva Knatchbull 
Hugessen; “Catherine,” by F. M. Peard; 
“Hollyberry Janet,” by Maggie Symington, 
(Aunt Maggie). In the Boseleaf Library— 
“ Happy Go Lucky,” by Ismay Thom, illus¬ 
trated by A. Bauerle; “ The Beal Princess,” by 
Blanche Atkinson, illustrated by Violet and 
E. Holden; In the Dainty Books Series— 
“ Moonbeams and Brownies,” by Boma White, 
illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke; “Toby,” by 
AseottB. Hope, illustrated by Edith Ellison; 
“Messire,” by Frances E. Crompton, illus¬ 
trated by J. Johnson. 

Miscellaneous. — “ Broomieburn,” Border 
Sketches, by John Cunningham; “Verse 
Translations from Greek and Latin Poets,” by 
Arthur D. Innes, sometime Scholar of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL UTEBATUBE. 

Brito*, L. Du Bile des Fortes en temps de guerre. Paris: 
4 fr. 

Husboyiaki, N. t Carmtaa, ed. J. Pdosar. Krakau. 8 K. 
Mauri R, K. Die Holder Saga. Miluohen: Frans. 8 It. 
Moobbad, Adi. Des Saint-Aubin. Paris: Lib. de l’Art. 

Bioabd,' j!° Aoheteuaes de Bdres. Paris: Oalmann Urj. 

SfeaA, L. CEuvres Kola tela de Joachim du Bellay. Paris: 
Iiechevaller. 35 fr. 

HI8TOEY. BTC. 

Bobkiot, E. Vorgeschiohte Nordamerikas im Geblet dec 
Vereinigteu Staaten. Braunach-alj: Vieweg. 61C. 
Scbiptorks re rum polonioarom. T. XV. Krakau* 14 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
BiBiLurr, Ernest. Traitd de ohimie Idgate. Paris: 

Gauthier-YUlars. 8 fr. 60 e._ 

Caj At, 8. B. y. Die Botina der Wirbelthiere. Wiesbaden: 
Bergmann. 18 M. 80 Pf. 

Hsftb, anatomisohe. 1. Abthg. 18. Hft. Wiesbaden: 
Berg mann . 161L 

Kataloo der Bibliothek der k. Leopoldiniach-CaroUniachen 
dentschen Akademie der Natnrforacher, bearb. v. O. 
Orulioh. 6. Lfg. Leipzig: Engelmann. 8 M. 
Sohwabz, W. Beitr&ge znr Kennteis der umkehrbaren 
Hmwandlungen polymorpher Kurper. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck. 3H.40Pf. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Cobfhs insoriptionum latinarum. VIII. il. Inacriptionnxn 
provinoiae Numidiae latinarum. edd. K. Cagnat et L 
Schmidt. Berlin: BeUner. 21 M. 

Gibbk, F. TTntersuchnngen flb. die ’Add&d auf Grand y. 
atcllen in altarabitcben Dichtern. Berlin: Oalrary. 
3H.40PI. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PEOPUNG OF AMEBICA: A NEW THEORY. 

London: Sept. 1, ISM. 

Prof. Otis T. Mason, of the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution, has just issued, in separate form, the 
paper whioh he contributed to the July number 
of the American Anthropologist on “ Migration 
and the Food Quest: a Study in the Peopling 
of America.” 

Like so many of the author’s previous writ¬ 
ings on the early history of man, this paper is 
marked by striking originality; and whatever 
be thought of the theory he advanoes on the 
peopling of the New World, none will deny 
its highly suggestive character. Here he 
decidedly leaves the beaten track, and attacks 
the difficult problem of prehistoric migratory 
movements from a distinctly novel standpoint. 

Water, it is argued, yields the easiest food 
and means of transport, as well as the 
materials of all the earliest arts and industries: 
hence coastlands, and especially estuaries teem¬ 
ing with animal life, first attracted human 
settlers; and on this ground Morgan made the 
Columbia estuary the chief starting-point of 
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tribal dispersions over the North American 
oontinent. Following up this line of argument, 
Prof. Mason now reasons with much learning 
and ingenuity that the Columbia river, or some 
neighbouring point, may have been reached at 
a very remote period from Indo-Malaysia by 
primitive seafarers in rude open boats skirting 
the East Asiatio and North-west American sea¬ 
boards, and that such voyages may have been 
constantly made thousands of years ago, until 
the route was interfered with by Chinese 
and other civilised settlers spreading from 
the interior of Asia seawards. Such a route 
“might have been nearly all the way by 
sea. It could have been a continuously 
used route for centuries. TJntil interrupted 
by later civilisations, it might have been 
travelled over for thousands of years. It lies 
absolutely along a great circle of the earth, the 
shortest and easiest highway upon a globe.’’ 
Beference is made to the analogous case of the 
British Columbian Haida Indians, who for 
ages have annually voyaged in their frail oraft 
five hundred miles southwards to Puget Sound 
in quest of clams and oysters for their own 
consumption and for trade. 

The separate marine areas, each almost 
an enclosed sea, following continuously 
along the track, are stated to be the 
North-Eastern Indo-Malavan Archipelago, 
the South China ana Malay Seas, 
the East China and Yellow Seas, the Japanese 
and Tartary Seas, the Okhotsk Sea and 
environs, the Behring Sea, with its bays, the 
Alaskan Sea and inlets, the Thlinkit-Haida 
Sea, the Vancouver Sea, and the Columbia 
basin. The same great circular movement, it 
is added, would go on, so as to include 
the headwaters of all the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain streams, the Great Interior basin, the 
Pueblo region, Mexico, Central America, 
Ecuador, and Peru. Here are everywhere the 
required conditions of abundant food, easy 
conveyance, aided by marine currents, favour¬ 
able winds and temperature, and so on ; while 
the existence of the great prehistoric highway 
itself seems indicated by ethnical and linguistic 
affinities along the line of primaeval traffic, 
similar social institutions, arts, and indus¬ 
tries of too striking a nature to be explained 
otherwise than by actual contact. These and 
other points are all carefully worked out, the 
obvious difficulties and objections being also 
frankly acknowledged and discussed. The 
conclusion is stated in plain language, thus : 

“ During the centuries in which Europe was 
working out of her earliest Stone Age into her 
renaissance, certainly for three thousand years or 
more, America was being steadily and continuously 
peopled from Asia by way of its Eastern shores and 
seas from the Indian Ocean. Subsidiary move¬ 
ments in the way of offshoots from this migration, 
contributions to it and barriers to its progress, 
took place up and down the rivers and in the seas 
of India, China, Mongolia, and Siberia.’’ 

Altogether the essay, apart from its refresh¬ 
ing novelty, is well worth the attention not 
only of professed ethnologists, but also of 
archaeologists and all interested in the early 
history of mankind. 

A. H. Keane. 


AN ATTEMPTED CHILD MARRIAGE NEAR 
LEOMINSTER in 1575. 

Ledbury: Aug. 28,1894. 

The Worcester Diocesan Registry has several 
volumes of Depositions in trials in the Bishops’ 
Court from 1560 ; but in the earliest ones that I 
have examined I find no case of child-marriage, 
though there is an attempt at one. The little 
girl, however, between eleven and twelve years 
old—just under the legally marriageable age 
—refuses her evidently older intended hus¬ 
band, saying that a master and mistress are 
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fitter for her than a husband, and asking her 
father to leave her alone, and let her he at 
liberty as to marriage. 

F. J. Furnivall. 

(Worcester Diocesan Registry, Deposition— 
Book Ii.) 

Alice Aston v. John Smith—Depositions made 
Nov. 3, 1575. 

The plaintiff's mother, Eleanor Aston, of the 
parish of Yorpolle, Herefordshire, aged fifty-seven, 
deposes : 

“ That there was a communicacion of matrimony 
to be had betwene the said John Smith and the 
said Alice Aston, by theire parents* and frynds*: 
but yet the said Alice, belnye then pr«**nte, dyd 
not consente or agree to any suche matrimony . . .’ 
[and] “ after the said oomlycacion* for matrimony 
had, as is aforesaid, the said Alice Aston belnge of 
the age of xj yeres or thereabouts*, in the house of 
John Oorfylde . . . her parents* wolde have her 
martyed to the said John Smithe, [but] the said 
Alice then and there said—beinge abasshed— 
that * a master was more meete for one of her yeres 
then ahusbande ; and thereupon dyd seace, without 
any contracts of matrimony or further oomly- 
cacion. . . . [also] this deponents* husbands dyd 
withsay — in this deponents* hering* — againste 
her said donghter, that she beinge soe yonge of 
Age, wolde not that she shulde be maryed to the 
said John Smith . . . [further] this deponent 
and her said husbande wolde have had the 
said Alice, by theire meanes to be martyed 
to the said John Smith, she being in 
the age above deposed: to the wAich things 
to be Dome [?M8.], as this deponent saith, the 
said Alice dyd refuse to be donne. . . [also] 
that Richard Smith, brother to the said John 
Smith, heringe oomlycacion in the said John 
Smlthe’s fathers howse in Yorpolle, for a conclu¬ 
sion for the Oovenaunts* for the married [= mar¬ 
riage] betwene the said John and Alice, in his 
Rassnenes said, that if the said John wolde have 
a wiffe, he shulde have gotten a womanlvke 
woman, and not a gerle, as the said Alice (hen 
was. . . [and] that abowt three yeres a-goe 
nowe last paste, the said John Smith, in Yorpolle 
aforesaid, at the dwelling howse of Thomas Aston, 
the said Alice grandfather, her said grandfather 
said to the said John Smith,* thow arte not worthy 
to have my cozen [= granddaughter], for that 
thow haste made a Ryme that I shulde borne 
in hell; and that then and there tho said John 
Smyth said that he wolde not have her, but 
that he had lever marry with a bytohe then marry 
with her, the said Alice. . . [also] that, after the 
prsmisses, the said John Smith—forgoinge the 
the said Alice—was a shuter to be marryed to 
Alice Mylward of Yorpolle in the dloces of Here¬ 
ford ; and after that, to one Johan Oowewane of 
Aston in the said dloces of Hereford, as it was 
then comment/ knowen amongeste the people in 
those parties. . .” 

Thomas Aston, of Yorpolle, husbandman 
[agricola], aged fifty (the girl’s father), says 
"that there was Oommunycacion of matrimony 
to ensue betwene the said Alice and the said John 
Smythe, by theire fathers and kynnesfolke, but 
the said Alice wolde non consent or agree there¬ 
unto, then beinge pr***nte . . . [and] after the 
sayd oommunicacion of matrimony to be had 
betwene the said Alice Aston and the sayd John, 
this deponent and his wiffe wolde have had the 
said Alice Aston to have martyed with the said 
John, in John Oorflldes howse in Lemster, in the 
dloces of Hereford], the sayd Alice then beinge 
abowte xij yeres of Age ; then and there the said 
Alice, beinge of a small Age, and but a gerle, was 
abasshed, and said that 1 a master and a dame 
were more meter for me then a husband,’ in the 
pr***nce and heringe of this deponent and his 
wiffe, Roger Oroue and Edward Smith. . . . 
[further] for that this deponent and his wiffe, 
[and] the said John Smith and his frynds* cowlde 
not agre upon Oovenaunts* for marriage to ensue 
betwene the said John Smith and Alice Aston, 
and that thereupon this deponent dyd withdrawn 
his goodewill and mynde from marriage to ensue 
betwixte them; and that the said Alice, beinge of 

* For “ oommunicacion.” 
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the tender age aforesaid, willed this deponent to 
lett her alone, at her libertye from marriage. . . . 
[and] this deponent dyd say to the said Alice * if 
she wolde not be ordered by him, that she ahoulde 
have nothings that he ooulde doe for her ’ . . . 
[also] that Richard Smyth, brother to the said John 
Smyth, said in the heringe of this deponent, (his 
wife, Richard Smythe his father, in the dwellings 
howse of the said Richard Smyth his father m 
Yorpowlle, said to the said John, 'You are 
abowte a wise bargayne! if you wolde have a 
wyffe you shulde have gotten a womanlyke 
woman, and not a gerle suche as the said 
Alice is ’ . . . [also] the said John Smyth by 
noe meanes, nor tokens, nor giftes, dyd give (to 
this deponents* knowlege) to goe abowte to 
obteyne the love or affection to the said Alio*; but, 
as this deponent hath hard say, the said John 
Smyth dyd make oprobrius Ryme* and songes in 
depravynge of the said Alice and her frynds*, for 
the space of iiij or fyve yeres togeather, before 
this shute began . . . [and] he saith, aboute 
iiij or fyve yeres togeather, after the prsmisses, 
the said John Smith dydgeve oust his shute to the 
said Alioe, and wa* a shuter to have marryed with 
one Alice Mylward of Yoipowle in the diooes of 
Hereford; and after that, to one Johan Oowe- 
warae, of Aston, in the said diooes, to have 
marryed with them, fyrste to the one, and then 
to the other, as yt was and is commonly knowen in 
all the Oountrey there. . . .” 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ TANK.” 

Shottemoill, Barmy: Aug. *8, 1894. 

There is an elaborate note on this word in 
the Anglo-Indian Glossary of Yule and Burnell, 
but it does not appear to be conclusive. 
Perhaps the following extract from the 
Khaldsat-at- Tawarikh, a Persian geography 
and history of India written by Sujan Rai of 
Batala, in 1696, may throw some light on the 
derivation. The passage occurs in ms descrip¬ 
tion of the province of Ahmadabad— i.e., 
Gujrat: 

" Some wealthy people construct places under 
the level of the surface, and so daub them with 
lime and plaster that the rain water comes into 
them clear and pure—these Uhkhdna being made 
like hawz (reservoirs). Such constructions are 
called tankha in the language of the country, and 
the water of them is drunk the whole year round.” 

The passage may also be found in the Araith- 
i-Mahfil, and in Major Court’s translation 
thereof; but Sher Ali does not seem to have 
rendered Sujan Rai’s words quite correctly. 
The word which I have rendered " place under 
the level of the surface” is in the original 
tah-khana. This usually means a vault or 
cellar; but here I think it dearly means a space 
open to the sky, and the word tah-khana is 
only used to denote that the soil was excavated. 
The authors of the Anglo-Indian Glossary seem 
to think that the word was only applied in 
Gujrat to plaoes inside of houses; but this does 
not appear to be Sujan Rai’s meaning, and his 
speaking of them as the work of wealthy 
people would imply that they were of consider¬ 
able size. 

The important point is to know if the word 
tanque is to be found in Portuguese before the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. If it is 
not—ana Yule and Burnell say that they are 
not aware of any instanoe of its having been 
used by any author before the opening of com¬ 
munications with India—then the word was 
probably borrowed by the Portuguese from the 
inhabitants of Surat. 

H. Beveridge. 


THE OGHAM X AT DONAED. 

Cambridge: August*8,1891. 

I am afraid I did not make my foot-note on 
the value of X clear enough. My contention 
was (hat, while Y is a convenient translitera¬ 
tion for this character wherever it ooours, it is 
never sufficiently guttural iu its sound to 
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express it exactly. Thus, we oould never 
suppose Toicayi to be pronounced in such a 


rather than arboriculture. The principles market moat 


TZFTZ ‘"T:®’ of forestry are laid down here much as they aim speoinc gravity, oe long, straight and 

Toicaci. Ttari >ftas a wtSfraf oSLnant have been prescribed in German books and bole, with few knots and 


Trees must 


h specific gravity, be long, straigl 


possess 

■ht and 


whenever it was a consonant at all I have long Practice, and the lessons which the author branches, if they are to command a ready 
felt convinced, and (with the single reservation enunciated in his British Forest Trees sale. Deterioration of soil in high forests 
here mentioned) y seems to me to be as dose (reviewed in Academy, July 15, 1893) are must_ be guarded against by growing a 
an equivalent as our alphabet can afford. It deepened and expanded. sufficient leaf-canopy, and taking measures 

has the advantage of being, in different oon- To many tree-planters forestry is a matter that the natural riches procured by the 
nexions, consonant, semi-vowel, and vowel, as of traditional practice, while pruning is decomposition of the dead foliage should 
wa ® X. 1 of being a single character (unlike ch exercised in the most arbitrary manner by n °t be dispersed by wind or other agency. 

labourer who can wield an axe. That The beech tree is a most valuable agent in 
in tlm Ogham scale. P y there should be a regular science of forestry, forestry. It shades, protects, and furnishes 

I do not feel equally sure, however, that depending on principles of soil and aspect and abundance of leaf-mould by its annual 
the sublinear X and the horizontally crossed X nutrition, affected by the kindred sciences leaf-fall. On the continent it is deemed 
also = y. These characters are carefully of fungology and entomology, and nicely indispensable in woodlands, 
distinguished in the diphthongal scale. Why calculated so as to aooount for every square Tree pruning is treated scientifically by 
not also in the consonantal P It must, how- yard of space, and to secure from it the Mr. Nisbet, and his remarks well deserve 
ever, be admitted that the data are at present highest profit—is a revelation to suoh people, the attention of all timber growers: he 

AH these novel teachings are lucidly drawn insists, too, on the advantages of under¬ 
tones: at Crickho* 1 and^ Killeenadreena— out by Mr. Nisbet, together with considers- Pjanjing. This^course improves the stems 
possibly also at Donard. At Orickhowel the 4x01X8 011 41x6 formation and regeneration of of trees by making them less tapenng, and 
Latin inscription positively asserts that it =»; woodland crops, on the effects of under- therefore of more value commercially. It 


(reviewed in Academy, July 15, 1893) are must, be guarded against by growing a 


deepened and expanded. 


sufficient leaf-canopy, and taking measures 


To many tree-planters forestry is a matter that the natural riches procured by the 
of traditional practice, while pruning is decomposition of the dead foliage should 


in the Ogham scale. 

I do not feel equally sure, however, that 
the sublinear X and the horizontally crossed X 
also = y. These characters are carefully 
distinguished in the diphthongal scale. Why 
not also in the consonantal P It must, how- 


Tree pruning is treated scientifically by 
Mr. Nisbet, and his remarks well deserve 
ffie attention of all timber growers; he 


possibly also at Donard. At Orickhowel the 4x0118 011 41x6 formation and regeneration of of trees by making them less tapering, and 
Latin inscription positively asserts that it =p; woodland crops, on the effects of under- therefore of more value commercially. It 
but neither of the other inscriptions affords planting, and on the fungoid diseases which increases the quantity of dead foliage, too, 
any satisfactory due. It is of course con- so frequently ravage the planter’s nurseries, iu a wood, and, as it prevents this from 
oeivable that the Orickhowel engraver invented Host of all, perhaps, does he insist on the being scattered by the winds, greatly favours 
an arbitrary sign to represent a letter not advantages of mixed timber-cropB over the production of humus. The chief fault 
occuning m his native alphabet—a sign <<p Ure ” WO ods— i.e., woods formed of one of British forestry at present is deemed by 

Bpeciesouly. Sir Herbert Maxwell, in the Mr. Nisbet to be the thinness of its timber 
Themattefis Wher oomplicatedby the evi- Century for 1891 espoused the crops. Thus the productive power of the 

denoe of the Kenfig inscription, if the broad other view, because “pure forest is much soil is not sufficiently called into play. The 


occurring in his native alphabet*—a sign 
possibly suggested by crossing two 5’s—but 
what did the Killeenadreena emrraver mean P 
The matter is further complicated by the evi- ^eenth Century for 1891, espoused the crops. Thus the productive power of the 
denoe of the Kenfig inscription, if the broad o41xer view, because “ pure forest is much soil is not sufficiently called into play. The 
arrows in that long-suffering legend be really more easily tended than mixed plantations, insect enemies and fungoid diseases of trees 
p’s, as the most probable reading requires, and the timber is more readily marketable”; are described at great length, and such 
But until some more satisfactory evidence is but Mr. Nisbet shows conclusively that his remedies as can be used pointed out. 
forthcoming, we cannot assert that the letters own view is more correct. Mixed forests The influence of German forest-craft is seen 

are actually independent; on the other hand, I exo0 i n^g ones j n the supply of leaves to in every page of this book. Investigations 

them? uS fresh^discoveries itS™ form fiumus and in their keeping the soil in that country.have been far more,searching 
can hardly pass over the Orickhowel Stone, 0001 / 0 “ d the trees’roots and Berause a than any which have been pursued in Eng- 
doubtful as it is, and must accept its evidence greater density of crop is obtainable. Besides land. Before long our traditional systems 
that the sublinear X =p —of course tentatively, this, they are much less exposed than pure of forestry must be remodelled, and more 
as Lord Southesk says. forests to dangers from external causes, attention paid to the scientific side of tree- 

I hinted at some such division of the main whether organic or inorganio. The economic growing. Mr. Nisbet’s book stands by 
part of the Donard inscription as lagini Xoi in tending of mixed crops, too, can be more itself in acquainting English foresters with 
my letter. Beading X as p, I suggested that profitably conducted. Even empirical tree what has been done on the continent. It 

the last three letters might be the pot which fancier know that the practice of growing is thus of national importance; and lovers 
some authorities see in the Monatagarart •_,__ r _. , ’ , 6 . _._,, 


Thus the productive power of the 


forthcoming, we cannot assert that the letters 
are actually independent; on the other hand, I 
do not think we are justified in identifying 
them. Until fresh discoveries are made, we 
can hardly pass over the Orickhowel Stone, 


pari, oi me .uonaru inscription as tagim aoi in tending of mixed Cl 
my letter. Beading X as p, I suggested that profitably conducted, 
the last three letters might be the pot which fanciers know that th 


Mixed forests The influence of German forest-craft is seen 
ply of leaves to in every page of this book. Investigations 
eeping the soil in that country have been far more searching 
and Because a than any which have been pursued in Eng- 
inable. Besides land. Before long our traditional systems 
osed than pure of forestry must be remodelled, and more 
Eternal causes, attention paid to the scientific side of tree- 


__ ,1 ... • . . JHU1MOIO iuivn buctu lUU USMVVIVD K1UW1UM 

some authorities see in the Monataggart • . _ nfy1 _ nnananann anacial ndvantiu«w 
inscription; but personally I have little faith mx *® d W0<HX8 P 088 ** 868 8 P°° xal advantages, 
in the existence of this word,+ and have no 88 ^es of one and probably a commoner 
desire to insist on it. In any case, there is not species protect others by acting as 11 nurses 


aesire to insist on it. in any case, mere is not 
room for such a long word as Xoinetat], for 
the inscription runs laginiXoi magi, &c. 


In conclusion, I must thank Lord Southesk are fully discussed by Mr. Nisbet. 


for his kind criticisms on my letter. 

E. A. S. Macalisteb, 


SCIENCE. A writer in the Field paper for May 26 goes 

Studies in Forestry. By John Nisbet, of fp «ar as to lay down unhesitatingly that 
the Indian Forest Service. (Oxford: wherea rent of Os. per acre cannot be 
Clarendon Press.) &°i, such land would realise a larger profit 

m ,, ... , , . under a crop of suitable trees.” The great 

These Studies consist of a short course of i — 


mixed woods possesses special advantages, of Oxford must needs rejoice that Alma 
as trees of one and probably a commoner Mater has originated these lectures, which 
species protect otiiers by acting as “nurses” ought to bear abundant fruit in the future, 
to them until experience shows that it is The little volume is simply a necessity for 
better to cut these out. All such questions all who would treat woodlands c&rsfully in 
are fully discussed by Mr. Nisbet. order to obtain the greatest profit from 

Considerations on forestry force them- what is, after all, as much of a crop as 
selves unpleasantly upon many landholders wheat, although the farmer has to wait an 
who cannot make their farms pay at present, indefinite time for his harvest. 


Considerations on forestry force them¬ 
selves unpleasantly upon many landholders 


uutj luumu x uroBb oerviuu. i ujuuru : , . , , ., 

Clarendon Press.) got such land would realise alarger profit 

m a , ,. ... , , . under a crop of suitable trees.” The great 

These Studies consist of a short courae of drawbaok £ of ^e, the long time which 
lectures delivered at Oxford in 1893. They muflt elap80 ’ before ’ any ^ be 

4r ®? 4 °* tree-growing for profit obtained. Arable land is fast disappearing 

rather than beauty-of sylviculture, that is, throughout the country, while there is an 

~ * O'Donovan’s horizontal line must, I fear, be “°«ase in the value of timber Four 
looked at sceptically. hundred and seventy square miles of wood- 

t Two stones have a bearing on this question, if lands are to be found already in the United 
the published copies be reliable. These are the Kingdom, the south-eastern corner of 
ninth Ballintaggart inscription, Lminageo yi England being most thickly oovered with 
Maggi mum, and the fourth at Monataggart, . 8 , ... 8 . a ,, j J , - 

Vergom mak Lominacca. Here the apjSent Crests; while in Scotland, on account of 
identity of the first name in the one with the recent planting, throughout Inverness-shire 


England being most thickly oovered with 


M. G. Watkins, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ABYSSINIAN INSCRIPTIONS OF MR. 

THEODORE BENT. 

Saaz, Bohemia: August 11,1861. 

Prof. D. H. Muller’s paper on the 
“ Epigraphic Monuments of Abyssinia ” in the 
Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften has hitherto been notioed only by 
myself ( Bemerkungen zur [OeschicMe Altdbes- 
siniens und zu tiner sabiiischen Vertragsinschri/t, 
Saaz), and by Prof. Noldeke (in the Z. D. M. O. 
xlviii. pp. 367 si/.). I am gratified at finding 


forests; while in Scotland, on account of that the celebrated Strassburg scholar _ agrees 
recent nlantimr. throughout Inverness-shire with me in several points. More especially he 


identity of the first name in the one with the recent planting, throughout Inverness-shire with me m several p°mts._ More especially ne 
second in the other seems to separate out a word alone 169,000 acres of woodland may be “I?” lologrcal stotem 

Tbis at NUb.t .odd h.v. oluii ol 

1 Mr. Brash, I think, has misled Lord Southesk For8s4l 7 established at the chief educational characters have an m at the end of each word, 
into a slight error regarding the third Monatag- centres in the kingdom, to correct unmtelli- which is erroneously explained by Prof. Muller 
gart Inscription. The last word is Trmalugot, not gent planting for the future, teach the sometimes as a representative of the mim- 
Drenalugot : I have examin ed the stone over and management of woodland estates, and show mation, sometimes as an enclitic pronoun md 
over^again, and there can be no doubt of tbis bow thgir produce can be brought to J or mu. The character, however, must be 
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regarded as indicating the end of a word, like 
the vertical line at the end of Sabaean words, 
or the double point at the end of Abyssinian 
words. I have occupied myself exclusively 
with the chronology of Mr. Bent’s inscriptions, 
and have made it certain that all the royal 
texts among them hitherto known belong to 
the age of King Aizana, whereas Prof. Muller 
transfers to the fifth century those which Eire 
written in Ge’ez. Similarly, I have shown 
that the inscription of Adulls belongs, not to 
the first century as Prof. Miiller believes, but 
to the third. As for Mr. Bent’s inscription 
No. II., I have explained that it should not be 
treated as a historical one, since the royal 
name contained in it is uncertain. Now, 
however, I believe that the name can be 
recovered, though, in this case, it is necessary 
to consider Prof. Muller’s facsimile as incorrect 
or imperfect. 

In the first and, therefore, most important 
line of this inscription fourteen letters are 
preserved. Prof. Muller restores and translates: 

“This throne Ela Amida, lord of Q-, 

erected and set up,” supplying nine letters at 
the beginning of the line. A careful examina¬ 
tion of the facsimile shows that this restora¬ 
tion is impossible, since it is dear from a very 
obvious restoration of the second and third 
lines that the right hand side of the inscription 
is complete, so that the letters to be supplied 
must be confined to the left hand side. Now 
only two words (wzm sbam) and consequently 
seven letters are wanting on the left side of 
the second line, and only three words or nine 
letters on the same side of the third. The 
seoond line, therefore, contained altogether 
twenty-five letters, the third line twenty-four; 
so that as the existing portion of the first 
line extends as far as the fifteenth letter of the 
second line, ten letters must be lost in it on 
the left side. The seoond line begins with turn, 
the remains of the word Aksum, and con¬ 
sequently the first line must terminate with the 
two initial letters of the name (i.e., Alt). Before 
the name of Aksum, we must have the word 
melik or negush, “king,” leaving only four 
letters to be still supplied. As omy one word 
is thus possible before the name Elam 'Am . m, 
no verb can have existed there, much less three 
words as Prof. Muller supposes. The sole 
word that oan be supplied is the individual 
name of the king whicu we can approximately 
restore. Prof. Muller makes the word terminate 
in m, but we now know that this m is merely 
the sign for the division of words. Three 
letters, according to the facsimile, still 
remain to be supplied. The middle 
one is shown, by a comparison with 
the forms of the sh in all other parts of the 
inscription, not to be a si, but rather a z. In 
the line which follows, an n may easily be 
recognised, so that the termination of the name 
will be . . . zan. As to the first letter, Prof. 
Muller’s copy offers a me; but it is not difficult 
to conjecture that the two circles which 
compose this letter are only the result of a mis¬ 
reading. Doubtless the two circles exist, but 
they do not belong together. The first is 
dearly an 'ain, while the seoond represents the 
upper part of a Sabaean y. Consequently, the 
whole name will be ’Aiz4n. The rest of the 
line now offers no difficulty, and thetext reads: 
“ ’Aizan(m) Ela(m) ’Am.(m) Bees(m) Halen(m), 
melik(m) Ak[sum(m)],” or, “ ’Aizfm(m) 
Ela(m) ’Am. (m) Ceu(m) . . . melik(m) 
Akjrsum(m)].” 

The probability accordingly gains in strength 
that the doubtful third word is really ’Amida ; 
and we therefore have ’Aiz4n Ela ’Amida, like 
Ealeb Ela Asbaha. The author of the inscrip¬ 
tion is consequently identical with the author 
of the bilingual text which I refer to the year 
346 A.l). The two Qc’ez inscriptions will thus 
be due to the son of ’Aiz-ln, and so belong to 


the fourth century, or, more exactly, to about 
370 A.D. 

The importance of the inscription now begins 
to increase, on account of the title of the king. 
In the bilingual text ’Aizan is also king of 
Habashat. In Bent II. this is no longer the 
case. ’Aizfin therefore must have lost this 
province, and the bilingual is of earlier date 
than Bent II., the latter having been written 
about 360 A.D., and the use of the Sabaean 
alphabet having lasted in Abyssinia as late as 
the period between 360 and 370 a.d. What 
was the full name of . . . zana, the son of 

’AiziLn, now becomes a fresh problem. Perhaps 
he is identical with Ezana Bisi Olen (Az4n 
Beese Halen), whose name I have deciphered on 
a coin, although the latter could also be com¬ 
pared with Aiz4n Ela 'Amida, the complete 
name being ’Aiz4n Ela ’Amida Beese Halen, 
a title similar to that of “ William the 
Victorious of Hohenzollem.” 

I have only to add that Prof. Muller thinks 
it is the right hand side of Bent II. which is 
defective. But his restorations of the third and 
fourth lines show that he considers about nine 
or ten letters to be wanting in the first line, 
where he restores dmnbr -^tkx, reading what 
is left of the first word as wsiiim and translat¬ 
ing “ This throne he erected and set up.” 

1 But the reading wshim is impossible, since, as j 
we have seen, the final m is not a letter, and 
wsm would give no suitable sense. Moreover, 
the word comes before the royal name Ela 
’Amida, and hence would naturally be wldm 
“ son,” as we may conclude that this inscription, 
like all others with which we are acquainted, 
begins with the name of a king followed by 
that of his father. If, then, we read : “ N.N., 
son of Ela ’Amida,” only one other word would 
be wanting before the word “ son,” and this 
would, of course, be the name of the king. 
There cannot, therefore, be room for the nine or 
ten letters which Prof. Muller’s hypothesis 
demands. Moreover, the completion of the 
name to Tazena, who is mentioned in the lists 
of Abyssinian kings as the son of Ela Amida, 
now becomes possible, if not probable. We 
should thus have epigraphio evidenoe, both of 
’ Aizan Ela ’Amida Beese Halen and of his 
son [Ta]zena Beese Halen. The ooins fur¬ 
nish us with the names of some other 
Abyssinian kings. 

E. Glaser. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 

A recent number of L’Anthropologic (Paris: 
Masson) contains an article on “La Race 
Basque,” by M. R. Collignon, who has en¬ 
joyed special opportunities of studying this 
vexed question as a medical officer attached 
to the recruiting service. He examined several 
thousand recruits in the department of the 
Basses Pyrenees, and was also permitted to 
extend his inquiries across the Spanish 
frontier. In the first place, he established to 
his own satisfaction a peculiar physical type, 
found only in the Basque-speaking cantons. 
This type is marked by considerable height, 
the average standard being as much as 1-658 
metres, and by several features which recall 
the ancient Egyptians and the Berbers; but 
its most striking characteristics are “ le rcnfle- 
ment du crane au niveau des teinpes, et le 
prodigieux retrecissement de la face vers le 
menton.” That the French Basques should be 
short-headed, and the Spanish Basques long¬ 
headed, M. Collignon regards as a minor 
detail; but he insists that the former repre¬ 
sent the purer type in all respects. Out of 
732 recruits from the Basque-speaking cantons, 
no (less than 302 or 41 per cent, show the 
Basque type, the maximum of 56 per cent, 
being furnished by the canton of Hswparen. 
M. Collignon then proceeds to seek for some 


historical explanation of his facts. From the 
complete absence of the Basque type in Beam 
and Gascony, he argues that the Aquitani of 
Caesar must have belonged to an altogether 
different stock, who extended right up to the 
Pyrenees. At that epoch the Basques must 
have been confined to Northern Spain, whence, 
in bistorio times, they crossed into France, 
and have there preserved their blood more 
purely than in their original home. 

Under the title of “ Italian Anthropometry,” 
Dr. Beddoe has contributed to the July number 
of Science Progress an interesting summary of 
thd conclusions drawn by Dr. B. Livi from the 
military statistics of Italy. After making 
allowance for important exceptions, it appears 
that high stature, breadth of head, and blonde 
complexion abound in the north, and the 
opposite characters in the south: 

“ Not that there are two races . . . but that 
a type, the one we usually call the Mediterranean, 
does really predominate m the south, and exists in 
a state of comparative purity in Sardinia and 
Calabria; while in the north the broad-headed 
Alpine type is powerful, but is almost everywhere 
more or less modified by or interspersed with 
other types—Gernumic, Slavic, or of doubtful 
origin—to which the variations of stature and com¬ 
plexion may probably be, at least in part, 
attributed. In Sicily, Greek, Carthaginian, and 
Saracenic settlements and invasions have doubtless 
had considerable modifying influence.” 

The average height for the whole kingdom is 
1 *624 metres, or about 64 inches, which is much 
below that of most parts of Northern and 
Central Europe, though perhaps equal to that 
of Poland and Central Hungary. Sardinia 
and Calabria fall below the average, and so, 
also, does the district of Aosta, owing to the 
prevalence of goitre. During a period of 
sixteen years, no less than 32 per cent, of the 
young men of Aosta were rejected for goitre, 
and this after 27 per cent, had previously been 
rejected for deficient stature. Dr. Livi has 
been unable to trace any similar degradation as 
being caused by either malaria or pellagra, nor 
does it seem that much effect is anywhere 
produced by the differences of urban ana rural 
fife. 

We quote the following from the New Tork 
Nation, though it contains some statements 
which we cannot reconcile;— 

“The rigid tesis now applied to the conscripts 
for the Japanese army nave incidentally thrown 
light upon the ethnology of the island empire. 
The national habit, continued through ages, of 
sitting for hours upon the hams and heels has had 
the curious effect of shortening tho legs dispro¬ 
portionately. The average Japanese (man or 
won) is normal in the proportions of the upper 
half of the body. Relatively he is, in the lower 
half, from a half-inch to an inch and a half too 
shoTt. It is believed that a more nourishing diet, 
more exercise, and the use of chairs or some other 
apparatus which will allow a better circulation of 
the blood during sedentary attitudes, will in time 
add to the Japanese stature. Five years’ examina¬ 
tion of recruits enrolled at the age of twenty shows 
the following averages: height, 5 ft. 4 j in.; 
weight, 126-57 lbs.; (meat measurement, 32 99 in.; 
cubic capacity of lungs, 3'531 centimetres. . . . 
Only one conscript in ten is taken, for although fully 
200,000 Eire physically qualified, only 20,000 are 
enrolled annually for service with the colours. 
Tho flower of the population is in the army. Some 
light seems to be cast by these figures upon 
Japanese origins. Only 10'46 adult males out of 
every thousand in the empire attain the maximum 
[r minimum] height for an infantry recruit. This 
maximum is 59 5 inches, as against 61 inches in 
England, 61 6 in Germany, and 60 06 in France. 
The Coreims are notably taller than the Japanese; 
and it is on the islands of Tsushima and Iki, in 
which Corean blood predominates, that the height 
of the men averages one inch more than on the 
main isUmd, Hondo. In the regions surrounding 
the great bays of Yedo and Osaka, as well as in 
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the provinces lining the northwest coast, the 
people are conspicuously below the requisite 
standard. The cities as a rule are very deficient in 
the ratio of height, while the agricultural districts 
furnish over one-half of the conscripts.’' 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Amolo-Eossiak Literary Society .— (Tuetday, 
Sept. 4.) 

E. A. Cazalet, Esq., president, in the chair.—A 
translation of Mr. P. A. Kuskow’s paper in 
Russian, entitled “ Our Ideals," was read. The 
subject was embodied in a dialogue between a 
Russian and a foreigner from Western Europe, 
who taunted the former on the absenoe of ideals. 
The tenor of the paper went to prove that the 
Russian peasant, with all his real and reputed 
barbarouanoss and vulgarity, possessed in many 
instances higher moral and religious ideals than 
Western Europe. The Russian said:—“Your 
ideal is to struggle with each other, our ideal is to 
struggle with ourselves. Your ideal is riches; we 
also have to earn money, but that is not our ideal. 
Our ideal is the rhyme translated as follows: 

‘ Vlass gladly gave up all he had. 

And with bare feet and poorly dad 
His time and life to God he gave 
Free donations for his Church to crave.’ 
Your self-complacent rich man revels in his own 
importance: ho is a worldly man in paradise. 
Our rich moujik is altogether in bell with his money; 
his roubles bum his hands; in the depths of bis 
soul he considers himself a second Judas. He is 
called the devourer of the commune, the blood¬ 
sucker. In prayer before the holy image 
he doubts his right to turn to Ood, because 
he knows what his ideals demand of him. 
The great thing with you is the majority: 
it is your public opinion. All your business is 
decided by majorities, which are sometimes de¬ 
ceptive, like juries. Your Governments stoop to 
everything in order to obtain a majority. Your 
greatest genius [Napoleon ?] won majorities by 
every trick and artifice, and yet even a true majority 
is seldom just. Sometimes an unimportant minority 
is the first to comprehend the truth. For you 
truth is in power, while our power is in truth. 
The crushed minorities of vour parliaments are 
sometimes goaded into physical violence, and this 
parliamentary pugilism has a far-reaching meaning. 
Among the Russian people, in the management of 
their communes, there is a notion that all questions 
should be decided unanimously; and there have 
been examples where the majority and minority 
have referred the point at issue unanimously to 
one of the village elders, and have abided by his 
decision, even when it was favourable to the 
minority. You do not understand the love of our 
people for the Czar. To judge by your ideals you 
may even disoover servility in that sentiment. I 
can assure you that he is our Supreme Elder, who 
brings our national disagreements to a general 
good understanding. It is in no way desirable for 
us that he should listen to the voice of the 
majority (even if it be bonajiie): what we want is 
that he should listen to the voice of his own 
conscience, because we seek peace and justice, 
and not to get the better of each other. 
As regards liberty, our ideal is very different from 
yours. A peasant of Perm can serve as an illus¬ 
tration. He was a worthy man who possessed 
peculiar religious views, which he ventilated in an 
aggressive manner in Government spheres, but in 
no way interfering with the public. He was rele¬ 
gated to the Solevetski Monastery for admonition. 
The monks said to him, ‘ Bow to our holy saints, 
and, with God’s blessing, be gone.’ But he 
■replied, ‘ I could not do it. Time must acquit me, 
and I believe it will do so; but if I am in the 
wrong, if all this merely appears to me to be the 
truth, then let the Solevetski Prison be my tomb ’; 
and such it was for a score of years. All this, 
added a traveller who interviewed him, was told 
without any sign of resentment or indignation. 
No complaint, no recrimination, no reproach was 
directed against anyone. The poet Pushkin, the 
novelist Dostoievski in exile, and a young Grand 
Duke who was treated with undue severity by the 
tutors whom his father had appointed, never 
showed signs of vindictive resentment. The 
burden of the song of these good-natured Slavs 


was that everything was done out of a desire to 
benefit them ; the means, however, were not dic¬ 
tated by the heart, but by the hard times in which 
they lived." The Russian added to his foreign in¬ 
terlocutor: “You do not envy this liberty of the 
soul, this disregard for petty, temporal grievances, 
but without this liberty can you hope to see God ? 
But our highest ideal is to guard our vision 
from everything which might obstruct the free 
passage of God’s light into it, and impede 
the liberty of the most important function of our 
spirit— i.e., the free action of our understanding. 
Every worldly advantage, every longing for and 
possession of it, only deprives a man of the unbiased 
freedom of his understanding. His thoughts are 
fettered to this benefit, like a convict to his wheel¬ 
barrow. But our people are, as a rule, indifferent 
to material well-being, and to that peculiar 
liberty which is requisite for its attainment. 
‘Put your soul in hell and you will be rich,’ says 
a popular proverb : ‘ The love of riches splits up 
the understanding ’: ‘ They eat lustily, but sleep 
badly.’ Another of your Western ideals is power. 
Our people know that those in authority are en¬ 
slaved by ambition ; that every power has 
functions to perform which are repugnant to the 
human soul; and, therefore, they step aside and 
consider every power, except that of the Czar, 
with a certain feeling of scorn, which is again 
clearly expressed in the proverb, ‘ The Czar shows 
favour, but the underling (dog-keeper) shows 
none.’ The Czar—that is an altogether different 
affair: the Czar is an hereditary, permanent power, 
and the people bow down before it, as something 
immovable. Did this idea ever strike you when 
you read the slanders which are propagated about 
us in the press ? ’ ’ Examples were given to prove 
that Russians in exalted positions show more 
fellow feeling and consideration for the poorer 
classes than is the fashion in Western Europe. 

“ A personage of high rank called on a grand old 
lady to wish her joy on her birthday, and in all 
seriousness conveyed to her the congratulations of 
his coachman. The Czar and the Grand Dukes 
walked on foot, and the Empress followed in a 
carriage, to the grave-yard the body of their old 
nurse. The spiritual cement which binds our 
social structure remains an enigma to you even to 
the present day, and your seductions only distract 
us. You and we are two distinct worlds. Somo 
of your governors force a whole province to learn 
their language, while thousands of Russians 
acquire the language of the Jakouts in order not 
to inconvenience the barbarians with whom they 
have intercourse. From the number of acquittals, 
the Germans have drawn the conclusion that the 


public conscience in Russia is fifty times slacker than 
in Germany; but I say (hat the public conscience in 
Russia is fifty times more exacting towards itself 
than in Germany. Russia is a separate world, and 
not an empire. Do you know what the old- 
fashioned word for Russia—if us—means? A 
iamchik or'driver has one leg inside the coach box 
of his sledge, and the other leg, which is 
outside, is m -Rim— such is the popular ex¬ 
pression, meaning that it is free in endless space. 
We are so fond of freedom that we hate all 
written agreements, which our peasants consider 
to be devilish documents enslaving the soul. 
Treaties only lead to quarrels, while we desire 
peace and harmony. Even at the present time the 
French wish to draw up a treaty with us, but to 
what practical good can it lead? But our 
religious ideal is the root of all our ideals. Your 
theories about religious architecture, &c., are 
worth nothing, because religion should be in the 
heart. National proverbs express the substance of 
our beliefs : ‘ Man is not bom for himself,’ ‘ To 
live is to serve God,’ and ‘ God builds what is 
His.’ The last saying explains the two others. 
Our nation believes that, whatever each separate 
man may be, he is a living material in the great 
structure of the living God: hence the great 
respect in which human life is held, and even 
criminals are popularly called ' 1 unfortunates.’ 
Kindness, love, and mercy do not appear as 
virtues and merits, but only as means for the 
attainment of higher spiritual freedom, which alone 
attracts us. Your favourite phrase is ‘ material 
well-being,’ our favourite phrase is ‘ saving the 
soul ’; what you hope to reach by science and in¬ 
tellect we have attained by faith through the 
heart.” 


FINE ART. 

Travels amongst American Indians , their 

Ancient Earth-works and Temples. By 

Vice-Admiral Lindesay Brine. (Sampson 

Low.) 

Admiral Brine’s readers cannot complain 
that the repast set before them has been 
spread with a parsimonious hand. It has 
evidently been his practice, when on his 
travels, to write up his log as regularly as 
ou board ship; and the result is that he 
has produced a narrative of the most agree¬ 
ably varied kind, in which reminiscences of 
Ticknor, Agassiz, Emerson, and Longfellow 
alternate with accounts of visits to museums 
and shell mounds, schools and naval depots, 
beaver dams and ancient copper mines, 
leading up at length to his exploration of 
the great earth-works of Ohio and 
the ruined monuments of Ohiapas and 
Vucatan. Long before making this 
American journey, he had canned an 
observant eye and an enquiring mind to 
many parts of the Old World while engaged 
in active service; and when he obtained 
leave from the Admiralty to visit North and 
Central America, he fully expected, though 
he had no definite theory of his own to 
establish, to find that the tribes in the West 
and North-West resembled the Manchu 
race whom he had seen in the north of 
China, that the Indians of Central America 
would show traces of kindred with the 
Malays, and that its ruined temples would 
exhibit architectural affinities with the 
Buddhist monasteries in Upper Burma 
and Cambodia. These anticipations were 
not fulfilled. The only resemblance to 
Asiatic peoples among the American Indians 
which seems to have actually struck him, 
was in the case of a Shoshone tribe near 
the borders of Oregon, in that part of the 
desert which is bounded on the west by the 
Sierra Nevada; and they reminded him of 
the people of the southern provinces of 
China. 

As for the ruins, the Admiral’s con¬ 
clusion, based on a more prolonged study 
of historical authorities, as well as on his 
examination of the buildings themselves, is 
that they were built by immigrants from 
Mexico, belonging to the pre-Aztec or Tolteo 
race, who disappeared, leaving behind them 
these monuments of a comparatively short 
occupation, at some date not long anterior 
to the Spanish conquest; and that the theory, 
dear to many Americanists, of a separate 
Maya civilisation, co-ordinate with but not 
based upon that of Mexico, consequently 
falls to the ground. In this opinion we 
entirely agree with him. But we must 
demur to his identification of the Toltec 
invaders of Guatemala with the mound- 
builders of the Mississippi valley. The 
main ground alleged for this startling con¬ 
clusion is an undoubted resemblance which 
exists between the mounds of Mixoo (a 
few miles west of Guatemala) and those 
of Cahokia; and a cortain similarity of 
feature which the Admiral traces between 
the Kachiquels of Guatemala and the Dacota 
of North America is thrown into the scale 
as a make -weight. The mounds in question, 
small in size and only remarkable for the 
way in which they are grouped, appear in 
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each case to have been the bases of huts or 
dusters of huts, which they served to protect 
against inundations. Coincidences of this 
nature surely afford the slenderest of grounds 
for arguing a direct ethnological connection. 
Nor can any greater importance be at¬ 
tributed to the resemblance which he finds 
between the earthworks of Patinamit, an 
andent seat of the Kachiquels, and those of 
Port Ancient, a fortified hill on the Little 
Miami river about thirty miles above its 
junction with the Ohio, of whioh a plan is 

f iven (p. 88). The structural contrasts 
etween this huge earthwork, the embank¬ 
ments of which are four miles in circuit, 
endosing an area of 140 acres, and similar 
works in the Old World, are very remark¬ 
able. The Admiral says:— 

“ There is no ditch. Nothing could more clearly 
mark the difference between this fortification 
and one that would have been made by a white 
race. An onter ditch is usually considered as 
not only of essential importance in works of 
defence, but its excavation supplies the earth 
required for the ramparts. It seems evident 
that these Indians in their method of defensive 
warfare did not always oonsider a ditch to be 
useful; or it is possible that, in consequence of 
not having shovds and piokaxes, they preferred 
obtaining earth in some other manner which 
they found more convenient ” (p. 89). 

The neighbouring farmers told him that 
all the earth used in making this immense 
fortification must have been brought from a 
distance in baskets. The Admiral, however, 
leans to the belief that it was taken from 
the surface of the land within the enclosure; 
and he thinks that as this surfaoe is nearly 
level the builders must have lowered the 
entire area for the purpose of making the 
ramparts. There is another odd thing 
about Fort Ancient. There are no less than 
seventy gaps or openings in the embank¬ 
ments; and the purpose of these is a 
subject of controversy among antiquaries. 
Some hold that they were intended to 
facilitate the escape of water from the in¬ 
terior. To this it is objected that many of 
them are on level ground, from which no 
surplus water could possibly drain away. 
Others consider that they were once 
fenced with removable stockades, and were 
so constructed for the purpose of enabling 
the defenders to rush out on their assailants 
at several points simultaneously. To this 
it is objected that the openings sometimes 
occur in places where the slopes of the hill 
are so steep as to be almost inaccessible. 
The latter objection, however, does not 
seem equally applicable to the hypothesis 
that the fort is simply an ancient village, an 
enclosed area once more or less occupied by 
wigwams, and that the gaps are nothing 
but gates by which this primitive city was 
ordinarily entered in time of peace, and 
which could be easily filled up in time of 
war. If Thebes boasted a hundred gates, 
why should Fort Ancient not have had 
seventy? Such a theory seems the more 
reasonable, when it is considered that the 
hill on which the fort stands is surrounded 
by a country abounding in game, and 
adjoins a navigable river enabling the in¬ 
habitants to maintain communication with 
the Ohio and the Mississippi. 

Having quitted the Land of mounds, 
Admiral Brine crossed the prairies of Min¬ 


nesota and Iowa, and proceeded by the 
Great Salt Lake to San Francisco, where he 
took steamer for San Joso, the port of 
Guatemala, on his way to the celebrated 
ruins of Palenque and Uxmal. He tells us 
nothing, so far as we observe, about either 
that was previously unknown; but his 
narrative is by no means uninteresting, and 
he gives several good photographic illustra¬ 
tions, including one from the so-called 
“ Altarpiece of the Cross,” which forms 
the frontispiece of the volume. The cross 
of Palenque, it is hardly necessary to 
say, has no connection with the Christian 
symbol of the same name, though at first 
sight there is a striking resemblance. The 
subject of the bas-relief to which it gives 
name is a sacrifice to the turkey, the 
principal domesticated animal of Mexico. 
This useful bird was solemnly worshipped, 
it seems, like the owl and the eagle, as a 
living fetish, previously to being killed and 
eaten; and from an extract cited in the 
volume before us, it appears that a supersti¬ 
tion based on this ancient rite survived 
among the Indians of Yucatan as recently 
as the beginning of the present century. 
For ritual purposes the bird was decorated 
with sundry ornaments, and placed on the 
top of a stone pedestal designed to represent 
a tree, and consisting of a stem or trunk, 
and two branches; a meal of the paste of 
maize flour, moulded into a diminutive 
human figure, was then given to it. The 
deity having thus symbolically eaten the 
worshipper, the worshipper killed and ate 
the deity in right earnest. Such is the 
ceremonial depioted in the famous bas- 
relief of Palenque. A youth, probably the 
son of the chief who offers the sacrifice, 
stands on the other side of the pedestal 
holding a stalk of maize: and the growth 
of the tree from the soil is symbolised by 
the serpent-head of the earth goddess 
Cihuacohuatl, on which the pedestal stands. 
Eepresentations of the worship of birds are 
familiar to students of the Mexican pinturas; 
the Vatican codex contains several examples. 
Admiral Brine, by the way, speaks of “ the 
collection of ancient Mexican codices placed 
in the library of the Vatican.” One oodex 
does not make a collection, and there is only 
one ancient Mexican oodex in the Vatican 
library. There is, indeed, besides this a 
manuscript on European foolscap paper, 
containing a number of coarsely-ooloured 
mythological figures possibly drawn by 
native artists, many of whioh have expla¬ 
nations in Italian: but this manuscript, 
dating long after the conquest and evidently 
the work of a missionary—or rather of 
missionaries, for a careful examination 
detects in the writing the work of three 
different hands—cannot be properly called 
an ancient Mexican codex. 

E. J. Payne. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

An exhibition of drawings in black and 
white is announced for September 17 in the 
rooms of the Royal Institute of Water Colours, 
Piccadilly. The exhibition will consist chiefly 
of drawings made for the reprints of classical 
fiction, published by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. 
Among the artists represented are Mr. Aubrey 


Beardsley, Mr. Anning Bell, Mr. J. D. Batten, 
Mr. Cubitt Cooke, Mr. Walter Crane, Miss 
Eriohsen, Mr. Granville Fell, Mr. William 
Hyde, Miss Bertha Newoombe, Mr. Herbert 
Railton, Mr. P. C. Tilney, and Mr. E. J. 
Wheeler. Messrs. Dent will also exhibit a 
selection of books in extra leather bindings, 
which have been designed by their workmen, 
and produced by them at Alaine House. 

Mb. Gleeson White, who has hitherto 
edited The Studio, has resigned; Mr. Charles 
Holme, the proprietor of the magazine, will 
succeed him. 

The twentieth annual exhibition of the 
Sheffield Society of Artists will be opened in 
Cutlers' Hall, on Monday next, September 10, 
with an address by Prof. Hubert Herkomer. 

Mb. Meehan, the well-known bookseller at 
Bath, has now on view a very interesting col¬ 
lection of portraits, carioatures, views, and 
maps, connected with the past history of that 
city. Several sets by Rowlandson and Cruik- 
shank are included, as well as an original pas¬ 
tille of Beau Nash. 

Messrs. J. 0. Drummond & Co., of 
Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, have sent 
some examples on a small scale of the photo¬ 
gravures of pictures produced by the Hanf- 
staengl process at Munich. Among the advan¬ 
tages of this prooess are that proofs can be 
submitted to the painter, for suggestion or 
alteration, while theplate is in process, and that 
the engraved plates can be printed from either 
at Munich or elsewhere. It is also stated that, 
out of fifty-two photogravures issued last year 
by members of the Printsellers’ Association who 
do not engrave their own plates, no fewer than 
thirty-tight were executed by Herr Franz 
Hanfstaengl. 

The last number of Cornell Studies in 
Classical Philology (Ginn) consists of a paper 
on “ The Cult of Asklepios,” by Alice Walton, 
Ph.D., who dates from Leipzig. It is an 
attempt to give, in narrative form, a summary 
of the results that have been derived from 
recent archaeological research; and though 
the author acknowledges her obligations to 
Thraemer and Girard, she claims to have 
treated the subject with more completeness 
than any of her predecessors. After seven 
chapters—dealing with Asklepios as known to 
Homer and as an earth spirit, with his temples 
and their attendants, with medical procedure 
in the Asklepieia, with public ceremonial and 
private ritual—she gives several valuable 
appendices. The first is a list of the epithets 
of Asklepios, additional to those given in the 
supplement to Roscher’s Lexicon der Mythologie. 
Next comes an index to ancient literature and 
inscriptions, elaborately classified and with full 
references. Then follows a geographical 
catalogue of the places in whioh Asklepios is 
known to have been worshipped, based plainly 
upon the literary and epigraphical evidenoe, 
which supplies about 207 Asklepieia, while 161 
more are plausibly inferred from the types of 
ooins, Ac. Finally, we have a bibliography and 
an index of names and topics. Though not 
pretending to be original, this is a very solid 
piece of work. 


THE STAGE. 

The Lyceum Theatre was to be opened to-night 
(Saturday) by Miss Lillian Russell, with, the 
first performance of a comio opera, entitled 
“The Queen of Brilliants,” adapted from the 
German by Mr. Brandon Thomas. 

After an interval of some years, the Theatre 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) has again returned 
to the control of Mr. Frederick Hawkins, who 
founded it as long ago as 1878. In the depth 
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of the dull season, nothing very “ actual ” was 
to be expeoted ; but the editor has been for¬ 
tunate in obtaining some contributions of 
general interest. He himself explains an 
incident in the life of Voltaire which has been 
ouriously misrepresented, and we may likewise 
attribute to his pen a comparison of the stage 
to-day with what it was eighteen years ago. 
Two well-known dramatic critics write about 
the conditions of dramatic criticism—it is 
curious, by the way, that literary critics so 
seldom write about literary criticism ; and a 
theatrical manager discusses the relation of the 
theatres to the County Council. Finally, we 
must mention two chapters of reminiscences, 
by Mr. Arthur W. a Beckett, of Fechter in the 
green room; and by Miss Braddon, of her 
early visits to the theatre, which seem to have 
begun when she was only three years of age. 
The photographic portraits of actors and 
actresses, with no accompanying letterpress, 
oontinue to be a prominent feature of this 
magazine. 


MUSIC. 

Primitive Music. By Bichard Wallaschek. 

(Longmans.) 

Not in books, but among the songs of savage 
races, is to be found the earliest record of music; 
it is, therefore, impossible to over-estimate 
their importance in any inquiry respecting the 
origin and development of an art which to-day 
forms one of the mightiest forces of civilisation. 
The difficulties in the way of obtaining un¬ 
adulterated savage music are great. It is 
essential not to forget that in many cases it 
has been modified by European influence—no 
doubt, for the most part, unconsciously. Again, 
savage songs when written down in our 
notation, even by competent musicians—which 
has certainly not always been the case—are 
only approximations. Missionaries, too, have 
done much to obliterate traces of primitive 
music, or to rob it of some of its characteristic 
features : to them it was merely a sign of 
heathenism, and, therefore, as our author 
remarks, to be “altogether pushed into 
oblivion.” But whatever the difficulties, they 
must be faced if the subject is to be properly 
investigated. 

Mr. Wallascbek’s survey of savage musio is of 
wonderful interest; yet in forming any opinion, 
or establishing any theory therefrom, great 
caution is necessary. Our author is'the first to 
suggest such an attitude; but he gives many 
quotations from travellers’ tales, and though 
there is no reason to doubt the good faith of 
the writers, one would ofton like to know how 
much weightjtheir statements about music and 
musical performances ought to carry. Mr. 
Wallaschek comes to the conclusion that “ a 
general view of primitive music shows us that 
in the most primitive state the main constituent 
of music has always been rhythm.” This may 
have been so; still, it should be remembered 
that we listen to savage melody with modem 
ears, and hence can scarcely judge as to the 
effect and importance of one element of primi¬ 
tive music. Mr. Wallaschek, to emphasise his 
“ rhythm ” theory, tells us of the Damaras, that 
“their highest idea of a musical performance 
merely consists in the imitation of the galloping 
or trotting of various animals.” Surely, how¬ 
ever, that does not come under the desig¬ 
nation of music! Neither, surely, can the 
Philippine “table-music,” which is described 
as a “ horrible din,” and which “ almost in¬ 
duced cramp in the stomach,” count either 
as rhythm or as melody. So far as we are 
acquainted with negro melodies, wo fully en¬ 
dorse our author’s opinion that the greater 
number have been considerably modernised. 


The chapter on “ Instruments ” is one of 
great importance. Our author denies that the 
drum, as stated by Carl Engel and Row- 
bo tham, is the most ancient instrument; and he 
brings forward ethnological facts and archaeo¬ 
logical discoveries with considerable skill in 
support of his argument. Mr. Wallaschek con¬ 
siders that the flute or fife was the earliest of 
instruments. In speaking of bowed instru¬ 
ments, he remarks: “Never has neglect of 
ethnological research led to suoh hypothetical 
results as in the history of the violin,” and very 
interesting are his illustrations of primitive 
fiddling among savages. 

In ohapter iv., entitled “ The Basis of our 
Musical System,” the question of harmony is 
introduced. After quoting statements of 
various travellers testifying to the fact that 
the Hottentots, the Maoris, the natives of the 
Solomon and Fiji Islands, and other savage 
tribes “sing in harmony,” Mr. Wallaschek 
boldly asserts that, “with these ethnological 
facts to hand, we may oppose the widespread 
theory of harmony and counterpoint being 
musical inventions of modem times.” Of all 
musical questions, the one as to whether 
harmony was known to the ancients is, 
perhaps, the most vexed. Now the travellers 
on whose statements our author relies are 
mostly modem, and none very old; the 
earliest, we believe, is Kolbe, who was in 
Africa at the beginning of last century. 
Burchell, we are informed, “ probably was the 
first European who ever touched the African 
soil in that part where he travelled; and,’again, 
we read that “ the Maoris sang in thirds 
when Cook visited New Zealand for the 
first time.” The “probably” weakens 
Burohell’s evidence; and, again, Cook was 
not the first European to visit New 
Zealand. Willingly would we receive any 
proofs that harmony was known of old, but 
Mr. Wallaschek does not convince us that such 
was the case. Yet he certainly deserves praise 
for trying to collect the best evidence he could 
obtain. It will, perhaps, be fair to quote his 
concluding remarks on this subject: 


“ It may still be objected that those savages who 
know harmony now may have acquired it in the 
course of time (even without foreign influence), 
and may have been ignorant of it centuries ago. 
I think, however, I can take it for granted that 
there are still savage tribes whose culture haB 
remained stationary ever since the stone age. If 
this is so, it seems, to say the least, extremely im¬ 
probable that such tribes (as Bushmen, Australians) 
should at the same time have made any progress 
in music alone.” 

A section of this chapter is devoted to “ The 
Scale.” Our author sees no reason “ to con¬ 
clude that a period of pentatonic scales neces¬ 
sarily preceded the period of heptatonic ones.” 
He is probably right; anyhow, learned writers 
before him have come to the same conclusion. 
The same, too, may be said of the remark that 
“ the first and unique cause to settle the type 
of a regular scale is the instrument.” The 
following forcible sentence, however, deserves 
quotation: 

“ We owe the scale not to nature (voice, ear, 
laws of sound, or animals), and not to science or 
artificial systems that were worked upon and 
thought out for centuries, but to the practical 
player and the qualities of his instrument.” 

In the chapter entitled “ Text and Music ” it 
is shown that in primitive times music was not 
a union of poetry with music.' For the most 
part the words of tho songs of savages have 
little or no meaning. The union of words with 
music in a form resembling our “ recitative ” 
implies, according to our author, a compara¬ 
tively developed language. Dance and music, 
on the other hand, were inti rnately connected 
from the very beginning. Mr. Wallaschek be¬ 


lieves that Wagner erred when he placed “ the 
art of poetry third in the order of original art- 
forms." He returns to Wagner in his chapter on 
1 ‘ Primitive Drama and Pantomime.” Primitive 
drama was an organic union of music and 
gesture, but not of poetry; hence the union of 
the three arts “ in equal rank to a single art¬ 
work is theoretically a contradiction, and 
practically an impossibility.” The “ Origin of 
Music ” is discussed, and the following brief 
quotation from the summary will show the 
lines along which the argument runs: “I 
venture to conolude that the origin of music is 
to be sought in a general desire for rhythmical 
exercise, and that the ‘time sense’ is the 
psychical source from which it arises.” The 
theories of Darwin and Spencer are, of course, 
noticed and criticised. And in “ Heredity and 
Development in Music ” our author, accepting 
Galton’s and Weissman’s theory of the non¬ 
heredity of acquired differences, explains pro¬ 
gress in musio by tradition and imitation. 
Could heredity explain, he asks, the “ immense 
progress ” which the opera has made from the 
days of Bellini and Donizetti to Richard 
Wagner, or which instrumental musio has made 
from Paydn to Berlioz ? The two cases men¬ 
tioned scarcely come, however, within the line 
of argument; and even were it so, the “ immense 
progress” would certainly be objected to by 
some musicians. Apart from tins, however, 
our author brings forward strong reasons for 
his belief. 

Mr. Wallaschek’s book is a serious attempt to 
deal with a subject of paramount interest, and 
claims the attention of all who wish to study 
the earliest chapters in the history of music. 

J. 8 . Shed lock. 
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^^"ST^'KI^ee 


TAR. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

I J «mvirp INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannou Street, EA.. a ltLi.iB- 

TRiTIOlTBUREAU }er,U.e Wcr&l ami SohiteDc 
Principal, of School, at tile Voitop, lraig and 

Vlnvvi promptly at 

their disposal.______ 


- I 

'oxen. LINEN 
Towels, 6s. Od. 

percent Turki.h Rath‘ 

S Ar^ woven Ed -bjjw-jA «-.de, and 

Illustrated Price Li»U la>rt free to any part oi _the wo. __ 

B. & E. M‘HUGH& 00., Limited, BELFAST 


VINOLIA CREAM 

I* a good Prescription 


Just published. ^-rra-a-rm 

r*0AL-DUST an EXPLOSIVE AGENT, 

w uI the Att,hor> 

“'•'Theol'erti'i'.avc .ought j, to present a d*rlption '"OhoEsglD; you 

SUNBURN. »®T BITES, mi»f«IRRITATION. 
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THEATRES. 



arden, Miss 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, HOT WATER. Megan. Charles 
Xawtrey, Edvard Blghton, George Giddena, William Blake- 
lw. Sydney Valentine, J. G. Taylor, F. Atherley, E. DagnslI, 
F. Vigay; Meadamee Edith Cheater, Alice de Winton. E. 
Vining. K. Drew, A. Baker. Preoeded, at 8.80, by HOME 
RULE. _ 

DALY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
THI8 EVENING, at a 16, A GAIETY GIRL. Messrs. 
C. Hayden Coffin, Erie Lewis, Geo. Groeamith, inn., Law- 
renee D’Oraay, Famn-Sontar, E. Somerville, Gilbert Por- 
teoua, Charles Eaton, and Rutland Barrington: Mmes. Kate 
Cutler, Nellie Malone, Marie Stndholme, Louie Pounds, Kate 
Hodaon, Violet Robinson, Nina Mar tino, and Lottie Venne. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, LITTLE JACK SHEPPARD. 
Messrs. Seymour Hicks, Willie Warde, F. M. Wood, B. W. 
Koyce, W. Cheesmsn, and Charles Danby; Miaees Elialine 
Terries, Amy Angarde, Florence Levey, Georgina Preston, 
Lizzie Collier, Violet Monckton, Ethel Bade, Sutherland, 
Benton, Cannon, Henehave, and Jessie Preston. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

MB. WILLARD’S SEASON. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 30, THE PROFESSOR'S LOVE 
STO RY. 

MATINEES SATURDAY and WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
at 130j_ _ 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. 8. 
Penley, Messrs. Walter Everard, Sidney Paxton, H. Farmer 
Cecil Thombnry, and H. Beeves Bmith; Mieses Ada 
Branson, Emmso Meyrick, Kate Graves, Nina Boucieault. 
At 8, IN THE BYES OF THE WORLD. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8. THE QUEEN OF BRILLIANTS. 
Menus. Hubert Wilke, Arthur Williams, W. H. Denny, John ' 
Le Hay, Avon S«xon, Owen West ford, Fred. Wright, jun , 
Compton Oontte, Geo. Honey, end Fred Storey; Madame 
Amadi, Mies Lizzie Buggies, Mies Annie Moyers. Meedamse 
Leonard, Bnrie, Leigh, Comyna, and Miss Lillian Rneseil. 

LYRIC THEATRE. , 


NEW WORKS. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR, 1894-1895. 

[Now ready , price 6s. net. 

By the Bev. H. LATHAM, M.A., Master of Trinity Hall, 
Author of ** Pastor Paatorum.” 

THE SERVICE OF ANGELS. 

_ [Nearly ready. 

A STUDY of the ARGONAUTICA of 

VALERIUS FLACCUS. By WALTER C. SUMMERS, 
B.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

_ [Beady, 2s. 6 d. 

Cinnamon: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 

London: G. Bkll & Boss. 


NOW EEADT. 

QUEEN VICTORIA’S DOLLS. 

By PRANCES H. LOW. 

With Forty Full-Page Coloured niustratlona and 
numerous Sketches and Initial Letter* 

By ALAN WRIGHT. 

Handsomely bound in cloth and gold, with gilt leaves, 
Price 12a. Sd. 

This Book is published with the gracious permission 
and approval of Her Majesty the Queen. 

THE STRAND MAGAZINE 

For SEPTEMBER 
(Edited by GEORGE NEWNES) 

CONTAINS : — 

DISTINGUISHED WOMEN and their DOLLS. By 
xrancee H. Low. 


By Mary 


TH CartflP NE98ES ° f 8HAK *8PEARE. By AWnd.. 

READING a PLAY. By Mary H. Tennyson. 

GIANT8 and DWARFS.—I. Illustrations from Old Prints. 
AN BXPERT in HANDWRITING. By Harry How. 
PECULIAR FURNITURE. By James Scott. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST GERMAN GRAMMAR THE KING and QUEEN of DENMARK Bv M 
FOB SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Spencer-Warren. M 

NEW EDITION READ1- IN A FEW DAYS. THE LIKENESSES of SHAKESPEARE. BvAlexan 

MEISSNER (MATTHIAS).—A NEW PRACTICAL and RK S' lPI . T p __ 

EASY METHOD of LEARNING the GERMAN a PLAY. By Mary H. Tennyson. 

LANGUAGE. LEARNING the GERMAN GIANTS and DWABFS.-I. IQnatrationa from Old Prinl 

Twenty-third Edition, Entirely Revised, price 2a. 8d. BXPERT in HANDWRITING. By Harry How. 

Pbkhs Opinions. PECULIAR FURNITURE. By James Scott. 

“ How to learn languagea ? The solution of this problem “ tte AIR. From the French of Eugene Monton. 

can be nowhere better found than in the new and improved THE EAGLE’S CRAG. By M. P. Shiel. 
system of learning languages by M- Meissner." MOST TRULY ONE. By Edward Salmon 

, “ Is certainly one of (he be* b£ks ntyoTtooux ENGINE-DRIVERS and their WORK.-II. By Alfred 

language.”— Gentleman's Journal. Story. 

Not n.—Bona fide teachers who wish to examine this excellent INVESTIGATOR. —YII. The Aff 

grammar with a view of introducing it into their schoo s, will 01 tDe Aortoise * s 7 Arthur Morrison. 
receive a free copy on application to PORTRAITS of CELEBRITIES at DIFFERENT TIM 

TH. WOHLLEBEN ?« ir J£VE3 : Th «£ w * ^ Hon - Edwa *d Cur-Glj 

AN ° ^BLISBEB, DeXark7 C t e he° f l£hL m .rah ; G^ekw^ 0 

_45 l GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W C. Baroda. J uaecwar 


MOST TRULY ONE. By Edward Salmon. 

j ENGINE-DRIVERS and their WORK.— II. By Alfred T. 
Story. 

MAB ?7k N HEWm, INVESTIGATOR. -Vil. The Affair 
of the Tortoise. By Arthur Morrison. 

PORTRAITS of CELEBRITIES at DIFFERENT TIMES 
of their LIVES; The Rev. the Hon. Edward Carr-Glvn. 
■LA.; the Crown Prince of Denmark; the Crown 
Pnnoees of Denmark; the Maharajah Gaekwar of 
Baroda, 


Now ready, large crown 8vo, nearl y 800 pp., cloth, 6a., post free 

HISTORY 

OF TICE 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1S51. 

By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891, by Chas. S. M utt. 

“ Evidently the result of most laborious research and re¬ 
markable skill in the arrangement of facta a useful work of 


112 pages, with 197 Hlnstrations. 

Price 6d., post free, 9d- 

GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., LONDON, W.O. 

N EW WORK in preparation by 

W RUSSELL, Author of “An Invalid’s Twelve Yoars’ 
experience — MAN: his Peculiarities, Weakness, Diseases, De¬ 
generation, and Remedies.'* 


TITTR N-VKVTwi To i t S*t?d puDrorn^rmw markable skill in the arrangement of facts.a useful work of 

CHRISTOPHER reference and an interesting memorial of men and events that 

OLUMBUS (New Khtion). Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, John P. have left their mark on our national history.” 

imdan, F. Cook, Thompson, W. S. Isudlaw, H. Gregory; Bradford Observer 

U T?*^h~ ana 5°HS?’ “ A monument of painstaking and skilful work, which no 

ewton, E. GreyUle, D. Thorne, F. Wilson, V. Cassell, one probably could have undertaken with so manv advantages 


COLUMBUS (New Edition). Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, John F. 
Sheridan, F. Cook, Thompson, W. S. L&idlaw, H. Gregory; 
Meadamee Geraldine Ulmar. Hand Holland, M. Love, A 
Newton, E. Grevffle, D. Thorne, F. Wilson, V. Cassell! 
M. Mareden, and Florenoe St. John, &c. At 7.1 A THE 
HOUSE OF LOR DS._‘__ 

STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.48, OUR FLAT. Misses Georgia 
Esmond, Annie Go ward, May Bdouin, Annie Esmond, Grace 
Lane, F. Lovetidge; Messrs. C. Fawcett^H. Ross. E. Hendrle, 
GOri ° n ’ ^ ^ Mouin. At 8, 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

Tins EVENING, at 9, THE FOUNDLING. Messrs. 
Charles Groves, Sydney Brough, Huntley Wright, Oswald 
Yarke, George Wards, Stanley Kennis; Mieses Ellis Jeffreys, 
E mmelin e Orford, Susie Vaughan, Lizzie Webster, Gwynne 
Krr “- At s is. THEN 

FLOWERS GREW FAIRER. 

TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

_ . _Proprietors, Mr. and Mis. Wyatt. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE CHINAMAN. Mr. Frank 
Wyatt, Messrs. Warren, Drayton, Wentworth, JohnTresahar, 
Meadamee Cloely Richards, Halkett, Ken ward, Ripley, Car¬ 
lyle, CJara Jecks. Preceded, at 8.15, by THE ELECTRIC 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY. Messrs. Arthur 
Helmore, J. D. Beveridge. J. Beauchamp, 8. Warden, K. 
Douglas, T. Palmer, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, J. L Mackay; 


a oonunuauon to io»i, Dy CHAS. ». MIALL. POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT 

“ Evidently the result of most laborious research and re- Large 4to Drice fid 

irritable skill m the arrangement of facts.a useful work of ox A omre ’ P « . . ,, , 

(erenoe and an mteresting memoml of men and events that J UOxIrH IH A/i/ilJNl 1 a Memoir by R. A V 

ve left their mark on our national history.” with two Essays by 5TAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 

Bradford Observer. DEMOCRACY ” and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

„ A 3“u'?? <mt I ? f . pamrtatmg and skilful work, which no "E. A. V.’s Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see now 

80 ™ an y a< i v antages issued at lixpenee, so that it can be procured and’read 
Air. Miall, or have accomplished wuth greater success. by everyone interested in the development and growth of 

. , „ , . Literary World. Democracy.”—/«! Mall a mate. 

The leading membere of all denominations wiU do well to _ 

get hold of this publication.”— South U ales Daily News. London: Ar.KXAKDsn & Shephkard, Fnrnival Street, B.C. 

Loxoox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEABD, To H.R.H. the PRINCE Of WALES. 

__ J 3 RAND & CO.’S A 1 SAUCE, 

Cro^ W cil™ E p r«fre, gOUPS, PRESERVED PKOVI 8 ION 8 
THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other DOTTED MEATS,and YORKandQAME 

Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAJJEN, D.D. -L _ _ _ ___ PIES. Also. __ 

“ They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beauti- TT^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
ful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, and the XL A ’ 

same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed ni ttdQDTTD j ttst t~tt “jj t**— 
to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.”— Christian World Pulpit. j 'UKlLJi bUUi:, and JLliLY, and Other 

” They are fully up to his old level, and are still unrivalled —-- 

in their own manner ."-British Weekly. SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

“ Very frank in tone, and modem in application.” O 

__ The Bookman. CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

21 and 22, Furntval Street, E.C.; and all Booksellers. MAYFAIR, W. 


K I ATI AM A I Invested Funds .£4,700,(XX 

I I L/ IN M L. Paid in Claims .£9,000,00( 

Q Q fW! I n CT M T D «ath Duties provided for by 

For Mutual I fl U V I U ul\ I Life Assurance. 

Life Assurance. INSTITUTION. 


PALACE THEATRE. 

THI S EVENING, at 7.45. Millie Hylton, Fanny Went¬ 
worth, Tam Fxncourt, Habertna, Dorothy Hanbury, Duncan's 
Collie Doga, Nellie Christie, Cliff Ryland, H. Lamore, Mona. 
Richard and his Serpentine Dancing Doge, Miss Ethel Ross- 
Selwicke, S. Towers, and the TABLEAUX VIVANTS, &c. 


OLYMPIA—TWICE DAILY. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, 19 to 6, and 6 to 11. 2,000 Per- PMOFITS.—Tfcc whole nre divided amongst the Assured. Already divided, d,600,000. 

fonnero. Bnperb Spectacle. Stage larger than 'any six At the division in 1892 there were nearly eight hnndred Policies in respect of which not only were the Premiums entirely 
thtetree combined. Glorious Gardens. Boumelian, Hun- extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or Cash Bonuses paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the original sums 
p riaa, Tnx kuh, and English Bands. Continual Round of assured are now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions. Applications for Agendas invited. 

Enjoyment. 48, Graoaohuxoh Street, London, B.C. ABTIIIIK 8M1THEB, Actuary anl Secretary. 


For Mutual 


.£4,700,000 

.£9,000,000 

Death Duties provided for by 
Life Assurance. 


Life Assurance. 


Actuary an l Secretary, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 


On Monday next will be published 
In 1 vol., orown 8 vo, 6s. 

A NEW POPULAR EDITION 

OP 

MAARTEN MAARTEN’S 

THE GREATER GLORY. 

“• The Greater Glory * fa n strangely beautiful book, but 
it« greatest charm fa nut in any one acne, it fa the gradual 
evolution of beauty out of beauty till the c'imax fa reaches in 
the ‘ greater glory ’ of the old baron’B deathbed.”— Guardian. 


Ready on the 25th. 


THE 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 

NEW NOVELS 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


READY THIS DAY. 


MAARTEN MAARTEN’S NOVELS. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6a. 

AIT OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

THE BIN of JOOST AVENLINOH. 
GOD’S EOOL. 


NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP “NOT LIKE 
OTHER GIRLS,” &e. 

THE OLD OLD STORY 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 

Author of “ Nellie’a Memorise,” Ac. 

In 3 vole., orown 8vr. 


SENILE HEART: 

Its Symptoms, Sequelae, and 
Treatment. 


NOW R1SADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUGHT WE TO 
VISIT HER 1 ” 

THE ADVENTURESS. 

By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 

Author of “ A Girton Girl,” Ao. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6a. 

“ The local colour and tone of the little drama, the con- 
vereation at Negxetti’s Hot-1 at Nice, the ‘ dear tisbop’ and 
hie satellites, the petty spites and ambitions are perfectly 
admirable. Juliana Tre-lennick fa, perhaps, the must clever 
of all the anther’s studies in complex character; ahe fa 
worthy of Thackeray’s acalpe'.-pen.”— I Vorld. 

MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES'S 
NOVELS. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6e. 

OUGHT WE to VISIT HERP 
LEAH: a Woman of Fails ion. 
SUSAN FIELDING. 

A GIRTON GIRL. 


BY 


GEORGE WILLI AM BALFOUR 

M.D. (St. And.), LL D. (Ed ), F.R.O P E , 
F.R8E , 

Consulting Physician to the Royal Infirmary, to 
the Royal Hospital for Sick Children, and 
to the Royal Public Dispensary, Edinburgh; 
Consulting Phytician to Leith Hospital, 
formerly Physician to Chalmers Hospital, Edin¬ 
burgh, &c.; Member of the University Court 
of St. Audrews. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 300 pages, Illustrated, 
Price 5s. 


THE EBB-TIDE: 

A Trio and Quartette. 

By EGBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

AND 

LLOYD OSBOURNE. 

Ia Oae Volume, price 6a. 


TWENTY-EIGIITH THOUSAND. 

THE MANXMAN. 

By HALL CAINE. 

Ia One Volume, price 0s. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor in th 4 Sun: “This ia a very fine and 

great btory—one of tae finest and greatest of our time. 

Mr. Hall Caine reachea heights which aie attained only by the 

greatest mssteis o’ Action.I think of the great French 

writer Stendhal at the same moment aa the $reat English 

writer.Io ahort you feel what Mr. Howells said of Tolatoi: 

1 This id not like life; it is life.’.He beloDgd to that small 

minority of the Great Elect of Literature.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, price 8a. 6d. each. 

THE BONDMAN. 

THE SCAPEGOAT. 

C4PT N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. 


CONTENTS. 

Chaptxb. 

L INTRODUCTORY. 

H. HOW THE HEART IS AFFECTED BY AGE. 

AND SIGNS OF THE SENILE 


TREMOR CORDIS, TACHY- 


NOW READY. 

WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 

By NEIL CHRISTISON. 

In 2 yoIs., crown 8vo. 

“ An interesting study in psychology.”— Athenaeum. 

MARY LINSKILUS NOVELS. 

Eich in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

BETWEEN the HEATHER and the 

NORTHERN SEA. 

THE HAVEN under the HILL. 

IN EXCHANGE for a SOUL. 
OLEVEDEN. 

TALES of the NORTH RIDING. 


in. SYMPTOMS 
HEART. 

IV. PALPITATION, 

CARDIA. 

V. BRADYCARDIA, AND DELIRIUM CORDIS. 

VI. ANGINA PECTORIS. 

VII. CONCOMITANTS AND 8EQUEUE OF THE 
SENILE HEART. GOUT. 

VUL CONCOMITANTS AND SEQUELS OF THE 
SENILE HEART. GLYCOSURIA, GOUTY 
KIDNEYS. 

IX. THE THERAPEUTICS OP THE SENILE HEART. 
GENERALITIES. 

X. THE THERAPEUTICS OF THE SENILE .HEART. 
EXERCISE AND DIET. 

XI. THE THERAPEUTICS OF THE SENILE HEART. 
DRUGS LIKELY TO BE USEFUL, AND HOW 
TO USE THEM. 

XU. THE PROGNOSIS OF SPECIAL SYMPTOMS. 
RECAPITULATION OF TREATMENT WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SYMPTOMS. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 

L VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK. 

In 2 vo!s , crown 8vo, 12 j., at all Librarioa. 

Speaker. —“ A Victim of Good Luck ’ ia one of those breezy 
storibs of his in which the reader finds himself moving ia 
good locioly, among men or wom a n who aie neither better 
nor worse than average humanity, but who always show good 

manners and good breeding.Safflce it to aiy that the st/jry 

ia aa readable ai any wo have yet had from the same pen. 

Daily Telegraph. * A Victim of Good Luck ia one of th 3 
brightest novels of the year, which cannot but enhance its 
gifted author’d well-deserved fame and popularity.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, prioeGJ. 

THE COUNTESS BADNA. 

BY FRANK BARRETT. 

THE JUSTIFICATION 

OF ANDREW LEBRUN. 

In One Volume, crown 8vo, price 6s. 
Scotsman.—*' The story fa an excellent example of Mr. 
Barrett’s often proved art in ietting forth in a matter-of-fact 
way a complicated and mysterious plot; and no one who begins 
it will be able to lay it down until ho has finished it.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, price 3s. 6d. 

KITTY’S FATHER. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Oriinar* to Her Majesty the Queen. 


ADAM & 


London: 
CHARLES 
Soho Square. 


BLACK, 


READY’ THIS DAY. 

A COMMON STORY. 

By IV iN UON XCHAROFF. 

Translated from the Ruvim by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
With an Introduction ly BDMUND G0 38K. 

Cloth, 3s. 01.; piper cover, 2s. 6d. 

[//oVwinia’s International Library. 

THE PIONEER SERIES 

OF OIUOINAL ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 

A thenar am.—"It this series keeps up to its present high 
level cf interest, n.ve’-rendero wid have fresh cause for 
gratitude to Mr. Heinemann ” 

Post Svo, in ornamental wrapper 2;. 61. net; uniformly 
bound in cloth, 3s. net. 

BEADY THIS DAY. 

THE GREEN CARNATION. 

PREVIOU3L 1 ’ PUBLISHED. 

JOANNA TRAILL. SPINSTER. By 

ANNIE E. HOLDS WORTH. 

GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S HUSBAND 

Dy C. K. RAIMOND. 

THE WINGS of ICARUS. By Laurence 

almatadema. 

London : 

WM. IIE1KLMANN, 21, Bbdiobd Stbeet, W.C. 
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SATURDAY , SEPTEMBER 15, 1894. 

No. 1167, Yew Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Anatomy of Melancholy. By Robert 

Burton. Edited by the Rev. A. R. 

Shilleto. With an Introduction by A. H. 

Bullen. In 3 vole. (Bell.) 

Everyone who has read much medieval 
literature conceives, at some time or another, 
the ambition of editing Burton’s Anatomy; 
and it is with regret he dismisses, as a last 
illusion of departed youth, the hope of 
meeting with a publisher who will under¬ 
take its publication in the proper way. In 
truth, it is not the perfect editor we require 
for a final edition of Burton—to the credit 
of our race, they are not infrequent—but 
the publisher with large views and larger 
patience. He of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, and the Trustees who kept 
Mr. Ward for years at the delightful task 
of reading the best romances in the world 
in manuscripts a joy to the handler and 
beholder, have indeed shown a fitting 
respect to the works they produce—“ 0 si 
sic omnesl” Perchance their examples 
may bear fruit, and some day the world 
may welcome the final edition of Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 

The task of the editor of Burton is 
peculiarly difficult, from the varying nature 
of the interest he arouses and the audience 
he appeals to. At no time has our author 
been without a band of followers and 
admirers. Five editions in his lifetime, 
three more in the seventeenth century, three 
issues even in the eighteenth century, and 
at least a dozen in our own, sufficiently 
attest this. Scholars and men of letters 
love him for his gift of apt quotation, the 
rare polish of his expressions, and that 
strange power of dealing convincingly with 
unfamiliar old-world subjects and materials, 
of heaping up co-ordinate phrases, nouns, 
and adjectives, which makes him, more 
truly’than his eighteenth century pillager, 
our English Rabelais—doctor, divine, and 
writer. The many, less able to appreciate 
his wide reading, and the skill great enough 
to take the outward form of simplicity, love 
him for his quaint stories, half-hints, and 
expression of feelings in which they share: 
nay, even for the mistakes and credulity at 
which they can now afford to smile. The 
copy of the Anatomy we have just laid down 
was bought in camp after Chillianwalla, 
and carried in a soldier’s kit through India. 

On the other hand, the task will demand 
an extensive and peculiar range of reading 
in the editor. In the course of his work 
Barton quotes or refers to something like 
1600 writers of all periods, nearly all in Latin 
(translations or originals). Even Froissart 
is quoted in Latin (we believe from Sleidan’s 


abridgment), and Ariosto in English, since 
no Latin translation existed. His favourite 
classical authors are less read now than 
formerly; his system of medicine, of physics 
generally, belongs to the bygone days, and 
is unintelligible to most scholars; while 
the mere mechanical difficulties in verifying 
100,000 quotations are enough to deter any 
but the boldest and most persevering of 
men. Yet the labour will be well repaid. 
As we follow Burton from author to author, 
we begin to grow into a knowledge and 
love of him; we see his mind at work, 
and the scraps he quotes interest us, not 
because Seneca or Maximius Tyrius wrote 
them, but because being said they are so 
exactly what Burton wanted to say that 
nothing else seemed fitting. But one of 
the chief pleasures of the editor will be to 
watch the growth of the writer as revealed in 
the Anatomy, for Burton is before all else the 
man of his book. Written after twenty years 
of study, obscurity, and disappointment, its 
success gave him fame, brought him pre¬ 
ferment and ease, and supplied an interest 
to the autumn of his days. His self¬ 
revelation is greatest in the address of 
Democritus to the reader. Here we see 
his content with life, his love of Oxford and 
pride in his college, coming and growing with 
success. Thus, in his second edition, he 
says of himself: 

“ Preferment as I could never get, so am I not 
in debt for it, although my friends’ providence, 
care, alacrity, and bounty was never wanting 
to do me good, yet either through mine own 
default, infelicity, want or neglect of oppor¬ 
tunity, inequity of time’s preposterous proceed¬ 
ings, my hopes were still frustrate, and I left 
behind, as a dolphin on shore, confined to my 
college, as Democritus to his garden, Diogenes 
to his tub, where I still continue, and lead a 
monastic life rnihi et musis, sequestered from 
those tumults and troubles of the world ” 
(ed. 1624, p. 3). 

But, in the later editions, the passage runs 
thus: 

“ Greater preferment as I could never get, so 
am I not in debt for it, I have a competency 

i Laus Deo ) from my noble and munificent 
’atrons, though I still live a collegiate student, 
as Democritus in his garden, and lead a 
monastic life, sequestered from those tumults 
and troubles of the world ” (ed. 1638, p. 3). 

The praise of “ the most flourishing college 
in Europe” is not found in the earlier 
editions; his hatred of war and of the 
Jesuits grows stronger, he arrives at a 
clearer judgment of the position of the 
sectaries, and his apologies for and account 
of his work are much enlarged. Certain 
authors, too (but remarkably few), are only 
quoted in the later editions; and there is an 
unfailing source of study in the verbal 
changes he makes, his avoidance of repeti¬ 
tion, and love of alliteration. 

Our English Rabelais (as we have ven¬ 
tured to call him) presents many points of 
contact with his French predecessor. Burton 
does not often refer to Rabelais, but when 
he does he compares him to Lucian, no 
slight praise at the hands of such a Lucian- 
reader as Burton was. The differences 
between them are obvious—one writes a 
tale or tales, the other a methodical treatise; 
one is free and gross, as his time forced him 
to be, the other chaster in tone and language. 


Yet the delicate way in which each of them 
treat of true love, while they revel in the 
exposure of its counterfeits, brings them 
near each other, as well as the wav in which 
both range over the world of their days, 
the Frenchman exaggerating his praise and 
blame, the Englishman, with something of 
Chaucer’s humour, putting the case so that 
we sometimes wonder whether he sees the 
folly he has made us mark, till we find that 
we have been an instrument in the wise old 
writer’s hands, that he saw the humour and 
the folly of life. We see him laughing 
with us, laughing at us; and it is not till 
we remember the quiet city parson, “ who 
always administered the sacrament in 
wafers,” that we regain our early confi¬ 
dence in him, and make him our bosom 
friend. 

Much might be said of Burton’s method. 
Some writers have seen in the synopsis 
which heads each part of the book an 
additional proof of Barton’s “ whimsicality.” 
On the contrary, it was characteristic, not of 
Burton, but of the early seventeenth century, 
and it was the only thing which made the 
writing of such a book possible. Time 
after time, as we take up the little Dutch 
12 mos and 16mos, we find the large folded 
synopsis, too often torn, which reveals to us 
the author’s plan—law, divinity, politics, 
all are alike in this. We see in it the 
influence of the Schoolmen, of their ency¬ 
clopedic plans and methodical complexity, 
preserved in full force in the universities, 
and in them alone. In this light we may 
call Burton the last of the Schoolmen; yet 
while his matter and method are medieval, 
the man is a modern: his prejudices, his 
desires, his standpoint, are those of the new 
world of science and religion. 

We thus arrive at some sort of criterion 
by which we can judge any serious edition 
of Burton. The verification of his quota¬ 
tions, a sine qua non with some, is not even the 
most essential point—its value is its educa¬ 
tional effect on the editor, the power it giver 
him of enteringintoBurton’smind; as regards 
the reader it is generally mere curiosity. 
“Did Burton really read these books?” 
“ Are they merely dummy quotations ? ” are 
among the first questions one is asked. 
What is still wanted is an editor who shall 
explain the allusions now obscure, digress 
still more than Burton has done, give us in 
full, for example, “that famous testament 
of Grunnius Corocotta Porcellus” which 
“ every schoolboy hath at his finger’s ends ” 
(or had in the good old times), and that 
epitaph of Aelia Laelia Grispis on which 
the melancholy man is advised to divert 
himself by writing a commentary (he will 
find some hints, if we mistake not, in the 
Theatrum Chemicum). We shall require of 
him some simple arrangement by which we 
can detect the more important additions to 
the text (omissions are very few), at least 
in the principal editions—for example, 
most of the additions in the sixth edition 
are to the chapters on Love. If the quota¬ 
tions are verified, they should be verified in 
books that Burton might have used, in any 
case the edition used should be quoted. A 
list of his library might be procured—the 
Bodleian has a list of the Latin books pre¬ 
sented by his executors to the University, 
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-though it despised the English ones (now 
among its chief treasures), of which a 
catalogue would be difficult to make. 

The edition before us has at first sight 
much to recommend it. It is nicely bound, 
though the decoration is, perhaps, more 
suitable to the Muses Library than to 
“ Democritus on Diseases,” as an eighteenth 
century label on one of our folios of Burton 
calls the book. It is enriched with a photo- 

f ravure of Burton from the punting in 
rasenose, of which only those who have 
seen the original can judge the excellence. 
The simple device of cutting out the un¬ 
necessary background, and the skill of 
Messrs. Walker and Boutall, the process 
engravers, have given us a likeness of 
Burton which we can at last believe in and 
love. The book is worth buying for the 
portrait alone. The type is clear, the paper 
good, and the typography would be good 
judged by any other standard than that the 
Chiswick Press has set us for its own work— 
with them we are not used to “ dropped ” or 
imperfect letters. The somewhat “ erratic ” 
system (or want of system) on which the 
spelling of the Anatomy has been dealt with 
is naturally the cause of errors, and relieves 
us of the duty of correcting some, others are 
due to oversight— e.g., cola tura on II. 277 
for colatura, the spacing before Baptista 
(III. 71), which turns a reference into 
nonsense. The publisher’s note prefixed 
says: 

“In the present volumes the text of the 
sixth edition of The Anatomy of Melancholy has 
been followed. . . . Burton’s use of italics and 
capitals has been kept, hut his erratic spelling 
has been somewhat altered in order to make it 
more consistent throughout.” 

In our judgment the revision of the 
spelling might have been more thorough: 
there seems to be little reason for halting 
between the two extremes of preserving 
entire the original spelling (only printer’s 
spelling, be it remembered) and of bringing 
the whole into conformity with modern 
usage. Such words as “tetrick,” “trivant,” 
should, at any rate, be explained for the 
general reader. 

The publishers have been fortunate in 
securing an introduction (24 pp.) by Mr. A. 
H. Bullen, the author of the notice of 
Burton in the Dictionary of National Bio¬ 
graphy. It gives a summary of the work, 
and of what is known as to the author’s 
career. Let us extract from a passage wo 
have read and re-read. Speaking in praise 
of Burton, Mr. Bullen says:— 

“ The huntsmen may be up in America, but 
we cannot lay aside the enchanting folio. They 
are already past their first sleep in China, but 
we turn another page, and another, and 
another. Sometimes, in the tingling silence of 
the night, as we shut the book at last when the 
firelight fades and the lamp burns low, it seems 
to us that the ‘fantastic great old man’ is 
sitting there in the armchair beside us. Stir 
the fire and fill the cup! Bobert Burton 
redivivus, kindliest sprite that ever ferried 
across the Styx, a health to you! You were a 
water-drinker, but to-night you shall do me 
right {Curas educes dissipat divine), for since my 
days began I have loved you—you and Sir 
Thomas Browne, and Fuller, and Charles Lamb. 
Exact mathematician, curious calculator of 
nativities, how fares it with you ? . . . 

“ Quo me, Bacche, rapie !- ITalloo, my fancy ! 


I rave, dote, need a dose of hellebore, ’twere 
fit I take passage to Anticyra aboard tho Ship 
of Fools. Si qua offensiuncula facta erf animi 
tui (as he said), if I have trod awry, extremam 
hanc oro veniam, I am resolved not to offend 
again. But I am tedious, I digress.” 

We regret that Mr. Bullen did not give 
us a snort bibliographical description of 
the editions up to the sixth. It is needed: 
our copy of the sixth edition bears the 
Oxford imprint on the engraved title, while 
most copies have a London one. 

Of Mr. Shilleto’s work it is difficult to 
speak under the melancholy circumstances 
of the publication. He has, to use the pub¬ 
lisher’s words, “ succeeded in verifying a 
large proportion of the classical quotations”: 
say, from some thirty authors, and these 
the most often quoted. We cannot praise 
too highly the industry and knowledge 
of these authors shown by him. Un¬ 
fortunately he has not given the refer¬ 
ences to the editions he used. We have 
missed, apparently, “ the numerous passages 
from obscure post-classical authors, unless 
Erasmus, More, Poggio, and the English 
Poets are indicated in this way. These 
verifications are the chief feature of the 
edition ; and in the rare cases where they are 
not exact, they will, at any rate, bring the 
reader very near the lines sought. Burton’s 
references have always suffered from the 
printer, and even in this edition they are 
not safe. We cannot, however, speak in 
such high terms of the work done on the 
text of the author. If the text of the sixth 
edition has been followed, the editor has 
paid far too much deference to the judgment 
of Mr. Tegg. For example (i. 66 ), our 


editions have it, the printer in the fifth 
making it “ angelike. Another error is 
made (i. 43) by our editor (and Mr. Tegg), 
in printing “ or that so much renowned 
Empedocles” as part of the translation of 
Lucretius iii. 1055-6 (there is an obvious 
error in Mr. Hhilletos citation), making 
nonsense of the passage. The quotation 
from Spenser (iii. 34) should have been 
verified: it comes from Book IV., not V. 
In iii. 8 Tegg is again followed: Note 6 
belongs to the preceding page, and has 
nothing to do with p. 8. 

Mr. Shilleto has englished some pre¬ 
viously untranslated passages. How much 
help the average reader will get from 
“whether adoraments nourish ” as a render¬ 
ing of “ an odores nutriant ” (ii. 288), may 
bo a moot question ; but to translate “ in- 
veriorum Apuleiorum ” as “ of Apuleiuses 
. .. that have been metamorphosed ” (i. 46) 
seems calculated to confuse and mislead 
him. Burton himself explains his meaning: 
the world is full, not of men turned to asses, 
like Apuleius, but of asses in human like¬ 
ness. The conjectural emendations of the 
text—few and far between—are not happy. 
The substitution of “ Guinea ” for “Guiana” 
would spoil the point of Burton’s hint, that 
the voyage to Anticyra would be as little 
rewarded as Raleigh’s, however high the 
hopes with which it was undertaken. 
“ Virgilian ” for “ Virginian ” (ii. 238) is 
unnecessary: Hakluyt was well known and 


mnch quoted in those days. A note on 
“Raphael de Urbino” — “The famous 
Raphael Sanzio was a native of Urbino ” 
—might have been spared. The suggestion 
that Henry VIII.’s Commissioners were 
parties to the immorality they afterwards 
condemned in the convents they intended to 
suppress (iii. 134) is needless, untrue, and 
offensive. The “Taxa Oamerao Apos- 
tolicae” (iii. 461) does not refer to Tetzel’s 
sale of Indulgences, but to a well-known 
work of which a copy is preserved in the 
library at Trinity College, Dublin. The 
reader who does not know the scandalous 
medieval joke on the founder of the 
Gilbertines will not understand Burton’s 
allusion (iii. 229) by the aid of a note 

Q the number in the order at the 
ition of the monasteries. Mr. Shil¬ 
leto has discovered somo difficulties in 
the text. The “ crux ” in i. 36 “ parats ” 
might have been cleared away by referring 
to any early edition: it is a misprint for 
“ parasites ” (fifth edition), changed in the 
eighth edition to “parrots.” A serious 
case of neglect, too, is found in not syste¬ 
matising the references to the authors : the 
same work may be cited in four different 
ways. 

An Index (45 pp.) has been contributed 
by the editor’s brother. It is much fuller 
than any that has hitherto appeared, and 
we are grateful for it, though the principle 
on which it was constructed does not appear. 
Burton’s own Index has not been used (a 
most amusing one, by the way). Jonson’s 
name does not appear in it, though he is 
several times cited, and names and incidents 
are inserted or omitted casually. The story 
of the poison-maiden (i. 266) is not indexed ; 
two references to Anytus are inserted, 
while a third—first in order of occurrence 
and precisely similar—is omitted. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Shilleto 
would have removed the blemishes we have 
pointed out, and completed his scheme 
before allowing it to appear. As it is, a 
work has been produced doomed to be 
speedily superseded. Mr. Shilleto will 


always have the credit of being the 
first of the editors of Burton: unfortunate 
fate has deprived him of the honour of 
being the only one. We can heartily 
commend the edition to those who are 
dissatisfied with the printing of Mr. Tegg or 
with the reprint from American “ electros ’’ 
lately dignified by tho title of an edition ; 
and, as we said before, the portrait of 
Burton alone should sell the book. But 
we cannot tell those who know and love our 
author that they will find any other features 
in the book: it does simply what the book¬ 
sellers’ editions have promised to do all this 
century—verify some of the quotations, and 

f rint the text with reasonable accuracy. 

'olios of Burton are still cheap; better buy 
one of them. 

If we have failed in indicating the reasons 
of the love felt for our author to those who 
do not understand and share it, let them at 
least rejoice that a worse thing has not 
come on them—a Burton-Shakspere con¬ 
troversy. Some years ago an American 
millionaire, convinced—as some even of his 
educated fellow countrymen seem still to 
be—that Shakspere could not have written 
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his plays, and disgusted with Bacon’s char¬ 
acter, hit on Burton as the real author. 
He came to England, had a concordance 
made of every word in the first edition of 
the Anatomy to prove the identity of vocabu¬ 
lary and expression, and unfortunately died 
a week after ho made his crowning discovery 
—a final proof of Burton’s authorship. It 
was—a oopy of “ Venus and Adonis,” with 
the conclusive inscription, “My book, Bobert 
Burton.” 

Bobebt Steele. 


Eight Sour* for Work. By John Bae. 

(Macmillans.) 

Lt collecting a number of his contributions 
to periodicals and supplementing them with 
new chapters to form a book— Eight Sours 
for Work —Mr. John Bae has made a very 
opportune addition to the materials avail¬ 
able for the discussion of workmen’s hours 
of labour. He is a oonvinoed, not to say an 
enthusiastic, Eight-Hour Man. He believes 
that not only a class, but the community at 
large, will gain by shorter hours; and he 
has reason for the faith that is in him. 
And his reason is that he has done what 
hardly any one had done before him. He 
has not been content to ratiocinate or to 
guess; he has gone to the facts, and •by 
laborious collation and intelligent selection 
has arrived at a definite conclusion. “ I was 
led to undertake the following inquiry,” 
he says in his preface, 

“because I could find no solid bottom in any 
of the current prognostications, favourable or 
unfavourable, as to the probable consequences 
of a general adoption of an eight-hours working 
day. They were all alike buut on a little stock 
of assumptions about the natural effeots of 
shorter hours, which nobody seemed to think it 
necessary to verify. Even the economists who 
ventured into the play, though they, perhaps, 
speculated with more system, still speculated 
with the same unverified materials ana obtained 
accordingly only the same problematical results. 
It seemed, therefore, that u we wanted to know 
what was to happen now, the best way to 
begin was to find out what had happened 
before, and, instead of trusting to preoonceptions 
of the natural effects of shorter hours, to ascer¬ 
tain, if possible, what their actual effects have 
been in the countries which have had experience 
of them.” 

Witnesses, of course, will prove most cases, 
and figures will prove anything; and Mr. 
Ban’s method consists largely of citing the 
opinions of witnesses of all countries .given 
before all sorts of commissions and inquiries, 
and extracting from the resulting blue- 
books and reports percentages and figures 
on a large scale. No doubt, therefore, it 
would be possible to confront his case with 
other serried ranks of witnesses, with con¬ 
tradictory quotations and irreconcilable 
figures drawn from similar storehouses. 
None the less, he appears to have collected 
his evidence with impartiality and to have 
done what may be done with so chaotic a 
material to balance opposite facts and arrive 
at trustworthy conclusions; and having 
worked in this spirit, the issue of it all at 
which he arrives he presents to us with 
real cogency and considerable force of 
conviotion. 

Experimental results of different systems 
and horn* of labour are in truth no way 


lacking. Not to speak of the very various 
methods adopted in different countries from 
time to time, England itself has, as a matter 
of history, been steadily coming to a shorter 
and shorter day in most great trades. Even 
the day of eight hours has been tried, with 
good results in the main, on a larger scale 
and in more instances than hitherto the 
general reader has been at all aware of. The 
comparison of all these results is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult. In order to reduce different 
countries, different trader, and different 
epochs to a common denominator sufficiently 
exact to afford a really useful standard of 
comparison, all sorts of compensations and 
allowances have to be made, which, in 
detail, few even among experts are com¬ 
petent either to make or to criticise. But 
assuming this to have been fairly, if 
roughly, done, Mr. Bae’s conclusion seems 
up to the present fairly in harmony with 
the facts. Broadly stated, it is this. In 
all manufacturing processes, however much 
machinery may have been improved, the 
efficiency of the human implement em¬ 
ployed is of great, though varying, effeot 
on the quality and the quantity of the pro¬ 
duct. This effect is far greater than masters 
are apt to suppose. Man does not live by 
wages alone: man does not run, as a steam- 
engine does, at an equable rate of speed and 
production, so long as it continues to get 
coal and oil and water in just consumption. 
Some leisure he must have—this is, indeed, 
a truism. But up to a point, and that a 
point not yet reached, the more leisure he 
has the more he can do in his hours of 
work. This, though an apparent paradox, 
is a practical truth, undoubtedly of great 
importance, and not very seriously doubted, 
at any rate in the great trades, up to the 
present limit of reduction of hours of 
labour. The possible and profitable limit 
of reduction has not yet been reached, 
says Mr. Bae. Men rapidly adjust 
themselves to new conditions, whether they 
be masters or hands. Better machinery 
and better arrangement on the masters’ 
side, saving of spare minutes, punc¬ 
tuality, and, above all, increase of con¬ 
centration, energy, and “go” on the 
men’s part, make the output of the shorter 
day as great as that of the longer. The 
master does not suffer, and the community 
obtains an improved condition of its working 
classes. So it was when the eleven hour 
day came down to ten; and so when it fell 
to nine. Be it so. So it will be when the 
nine hour day becomes eight. That remains 
to be seen, though certainly there is con¬ 
siderable evidence on which to expect it. 
Facts have proved the masters wrong here¬ 
tofore in so closely likening the man to the 
machine, and in saying “ it stands to reason 
my mill will produce less in nine hours 
than in ten.” That depends on whether 
the mill can run its hardest at ten; and, on 
the whole, experience goes to show that, 
though the revolutions of the engines 
remain the same, thrift of time and toil, 
system and goodwill, in the long run—such 
is the part humanity still plays in mechanism 
—get more work out of the mill in nine 
hours than in ten. It may be so even 
when nine hours fall to eight. 

But after we have got the eight hour 


day, what then ? Is it to be universal ? is 
it to be compulsory ? What effect will it 
have on the amount of work-seeking 
labour, relatively to the number of hands 
seeking work? What will the workman 
do with his increased leisure? To all 
these questions Mr. Bae returns a sober 
answer. It is certainly not to be 
universal. What harm does it do a porter 
at a country railway station to be on duty 
ten or eleven hours a day ? It is certainly 
not to be compulsory. The trades know 
their own business beet; let them eleot— 
nationally or locally—to adopt the Eight 
Hours Act at such time and on such conditions 
as they can best arrange. It will not in¬ 
crease in the main the amount of work 
offering; it will not in the main find berths 
for fresh hands: its true recommendation is 
that the same hands will be made so much 
more efficient by shorter hours, that they 
will do as much work as before in eight-ninths 
of the time. No unemployed need apply— 
their panacea must be sought elsewhere. 

If Mr. Bae’s foots and figures prove any¬ 
thing, they certainly prove this last point. 
Ten hours’ wage for an eight hour day is 
justified of its children, only because it is 
generally found that it is in truth ten 
hours’ wage for ten hours’ product in an 
eight hour day. The worst enemies of the 
eight hour movement, as it presents itself to 
economists of Mr. Bae’s stamp, are the 
prophetic propagandists, who profess that 
if everybody works less the nation as a 
whole will earn more money and be able to 
pay more man the same wages as at present . 
for less work. But where are the wages to 
come from to pay the new hands, if every¬ 
body is doing less? With some trifling 
exceptions, arising from extra shifts of men 
in particular industries, there is no prospect 
of the number of the unemployed being 
absorbed into occupation or even reduced 
substantially under the regime of a shorter 
working day. Shorter hours in past years 
have on each occasion left the unemployed 
where they were; nor does Mr. Bae profess 
to find them work. He is like the old 
trades’ unionist, he sees his way to doing 
something for the aristocracy of labour, for 
the skilled energetic hands, who can get 
work even now and know how to keep it; 
but the rest are not to be made rich by a 
reform which will really widen the gulf 
between them and their abler fellows. 

If for no other reason than that it does 
something in dear language and sound 
sense to meet this fallacy of the New 
Unionist advocates, this book is very 
welcome. The working classes may get 
along well enough with their present 
working hours. They may get along better 
with a shorter day, and it may be that the 
capitalist will be no worse off. But if a 
great change, touching personally perhaps 
one-third of the households in the oountry, 
were to be brought about on false pretences, 
and if it were found that to him that had 

a es more were given, and from him that 
none there was taken away even that 
which he seemed to have—the hope of 
better things—the resulting dis i llusionment 
and discontent must have serious and might 
have disastrous consequenoes. The working 
classes are not very teachable except by 
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experience; but any writer who helps to 
warn them against the pursuit of the im¬ 
possible is among their best friends. 

As civilisation is, after all, more precious 
than wealth, and a happy life better than 
high wages, perhaps the most momentous 
thing about the short working day is the 
workman’s use of his leisure. It lies a little 
out of Mr. Rae’s beat to discuss this, yet he 
is evidently hopeful that a good use will be 
made of it. In the middle of this century 
there was a pathetic longing among the 
better workmen for book-learning, and they 
gave their leisure hours to toil in schools. 
Now an increasing desire is noticed for the 
Bimple enjoyment of a home life, and prob¬ 
ably in the next ten years there wul be 
observed a rapidly growing desire for open- 
air physical recreation. Certainly, whether 
a shorter working day somewhat diminishes 
the annual output or somewhat contracts 
manufacturers’profits, or the reverse, matters 
little, if it produces in the majority of the 
intelligent artisan class a taste for thought 
and wholesome reading, for contentment in 
the happiness of their homes, and promotes 
the growth of mental and bodily vigour. 
This is a pious aspiration, and fate may 
frustrate it yet. Still, one is happier 
dreaming of that day than of a society of 
labouring men who work their politics to 
raise their wages, who revel in the dubious 
ethics of collectivist and emancipated house¬ 
holds, and who take their recreation—sadly 
—in trampling out the beauties of expro¬ 
priated recreation grounds. 

J. A. Hamilton. 


The Poetical Works of Lageniensis. (Dublin: 

Duffy.) 

Canon O’Hanlon’s many works have long 
given him an eminent place in the ranks of 
the learned Irish clergy. As an hagiologist, 
he has few, if any, rivals. But among his 
more erudite labours, and the pursuits of an 
active ecclesiastical life, he has found time 
for the service of Muses less severe; and 
the various poems of “Lageniensis” have 
won a deserved reputation, wherever there 
are lovers of Irish legend, history, and 
antiquity. They are here collected into one 
volume, and publicly avowed by their 
author, though his title-page preserves the 
patriotic title, of “Leinsterman,” under 
which he has made himself a name and 
place among Irish poets. It is a volume 
which has many claims upon many readers; 
for almost every page is enriched by learned 
notes, or reminiscences of the writer’s 
early days, which contain a wealth of 
information not to be neglected by students 
of Irish topography, hagiology, folk¬ 
lore, history, social customs, and tradi¬ 
tions. Not Scott, nor Southey, was at 
greater pains to adorn and illustrate his 
works with a laborious and delightful 
commentary. It is an old fashion, and, 
like many old literary fashions somewhat 
fallen into neglect, an excellent practice: 
it associates poetry with learning, and these 
days are too much inclined to forget, or to 
despise, the possibility of that association. 

The Canon's volume is divided into six 
parts, of which the two chief and longest 
are “ The Land of Leix ” and “ Legend | 


Lays of Ireland.” The former is a poem in 
the Spenserian stanza, upon the famous 
principality, so celebrated in history and 
tradition, through its great line of chiefs, 
the house of the O’Mores. Leix roughly 
corresponds to Queen’s County: that trans¬ 
formation, and the change of Offaly into 
King’s County, having been effected in the 
reign of the Catholic Queen Mary and the 
Most Catholic King Philip, whose memories 
are preserved in Maryborough and Philips- 
town. This step was taken under the 
command, as Father Campion writes, of 

“ Thomas, Earle of Sussex, Lord Deputy, with 
whom came his brother-in-law, Sir Henry 
Sidney, treasurer. This deputy, to the ines¬ 
timable benefits of the Bealme, brought under 
obedience the disordered countreycs of Leix, 
Slewmarge, Ofalie, Inye, and Glenmalire, these 
late possessed by the Oconnors, Omores, 
Odempsyes, and otner Irish rebels.” 

But the O’Mores were always, in Spenser’s 
phrase about them, “ up in a madding 
moode ”; and Leix to this day remembers 
the prowess of Rory Ogue O’More ; of his 
son Owny Mac Rory Ogue O’More, of 
Elizbethan fame; and of Roger or Rory 
O’More, their descendant, whose followers 
in the seventeenth century fought with the 
war-cry, “ For God, our Lady, and Rory 
O’More.” Canon O’Hanlon, in six cantos, 
celebrates the manhood, arma virosque, of 
his native region, and its natural beauty, 
its saints ana scholars, its peasantry and 
folk-lore. He starts from Connall Ceamach, 
or the Victorious, foster-brother, cousin, and 
avenger of the great Cuchullain, with whom 
and Laoghaire he was one of the splendid 
triumvirate, towering above the rest of the 
Ultonian Red Branch Knights, the cham¬ 
pions of Ooncobar Mac Nessa. From Connall 
sprang the lordly line of the O’Mores, 
princes of Leix. At the other end of his¬ 
tory we have the praises of Grattan and 
O’Connell; while in the domain of sanctity 
and the Church’s rule, we pass from Saint 
Ibar, Dubhtach the bard, and Saint Fiaeh 
of Sletty, to the memorable J. K. L. The 
poem flows from theme to theme, somewhat 
in the manner of “ Ohildo Harold,” mingling 
history and love of nature with deep per¬ 
sonal feeling; and it also has the wistful 
note of the exile, being partly the work of 
years passed in America. But there is not, 
needless to say, a trace of bitterness or 
painful melancholy: it is penetrated with 
lovingkindness and with hope. The 
O’Mores of Dunamase are not transformed 
into peerless paladins, though they are 
justly extolled; the Cosbies of Stradbally 
are not sunk beneath humanity, though 
their cruelties are duly execrated. The poet 
has plenty of sorrows to sing of “ old, un¬ 
happy, far-off things and battles long ago 
yet it is with Irish regret rather than with 
Irish rancour that he sings them. The Ireland 
and the Leix of his early memories are 
changed now, not in all things wisely and 
well. Here is many a fond allusion to old 
innocent country customs and things, now 
passed away: the Rinka dance, which 

“in his earlier days the writer has witnessed 
more than once at country dancing parties 
given at farmers’ houses, or at cross-roads in 
Leix, where the peasantry assembled. It is 
now almost obsolete in that part of Ireland,” 


Or take 

“ that plaintive air, transitional and wild, 
the Queen’s County Ploughman’s 'Whistle, 
which was listened to with rapt delight by 
the writer in his schoolboy days. Since then 
it has long ceased to be heard or known in the 
old territory of Leix.” 

Such lately faded memories, and those of 
a pre-historic time, are recorded with equal 
love and equal care: the writer’s anti- 
quarianism is rooted in his affections. 

“ The sprites of buried heroes haunt white floods, 

Or shout in whirlwinds; fancies light as air 

With Fauns and Dryads filled our Celtic woods. 

Peopled dark forests, hillsides, crochauns bare.” 
All this vast “ Celtic phantasmagoria,” the 
Danaan days and the Druid, which have 
peopled Ireland with their marvels and 
their beauties of legend, are remembered 
no less than the historic warriors of 
Clontarf, 

“ Who won abiding glory on the tea-wom plain.” 

Ireland is not only the Isle of Destiny, but 
the Isle of Memory. No review can give a 
just impression of the wealth of stirring 
and beautiful tradition in this poem, which 
springs from a great storehouse of learning 
indeed, but is far more than merely learned. 
“A people,” wrote Gibbon of the Irish, 
“dissatisfied with their present condition, 
grasp at any vision of their past or future 
glories.” No words could be more happily 
precise; but to past glories we should add 
past sufferings and sorrows. After enum¬ 
erating the five chief families who usurped 
the lands of the ancient owners in Tudor 
times, Canon O’Hanlon says: “Time has 
scarcely yet allayed the bitter feelings with 
which several of the original invaders are yet 
regarded by the peasantry,” instancing the 
mutilation and illusage of their monuments. 

A less distressful subject is the natural 
beauty of Leix, from the Slieve Bloom 
Mountains in the west, the early shelter of 
Ossian’s father, Finn Mac Cool, to Slieve- 
marigue in the east. The poet chaunts the 
praises of his land with a patriotic enthu¬ 
siasm like that of Virgil for Italy, of Scott 
for Scotland. “ It is certainly,” writes Mr. 
Standish 0‘Grady, “not to the credit of 
modern Ireland that the only poet whose 
imagination was touched by the wonderful 
beauty of our rivers was the Englishman 
Spenser.” But Canon O’Hanlon has not 
forgotten the waters of Leix: Barrow, with 
his “ tribute streams, renowned in deathless 
song Nore, and Suir,.and Derryvarragh 
are celebrated here, as are all woods and 
vales and hills in this rich principality, 
both for their own charm and for the 
enchantments upon them of association with 
great memories and with old times. “ The 
Land of Leix” is a true service to Irish 
literature, and to the best side of the Irish 
national cause. 

The “Legend Lays of Ireland” are in¬ 
troduced by a long and valuable preface, 
dealing partly with the characteristics, partly 
with the bibliography, of Irish imaginative 
folk-lore. From this we can only quote the 
following passage, which contains nothing 
new, but which admirably portrays a state 
of society and a state of mind excellent in 
their day, and daily growing more hard to 
realise. 

“ To visit the light-hearted peasant’s cabin, 
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or to form one of its social circle during long 
■winter evenings, is popularly known as courd- 
heaghing. It was the privilege of the author, 
and frequently availed of, during his schoolboy 
days. How agreeable to our youthful fancies 
the harmless and pleasant jokes of young and old 
at these humble cheerful re-unions ? How many 
weird tales of goblin and fairy were told, and to 
auditors predisposed for receiving most wonder¬ 
ful descriptions and adventures with reverential 
assent! How many romantic and long-drawn 
narratives were spun out through the night by 
some professional story-teller, which were only 
varied by the rustic ballad, containing an 
almost interminable quantity of verses! . . . . 
The subject-matter for such tales beguiled the 
hours of evening rest, and often of field labour 
among our humble classes.” 

And now, upon reading these words of a 
living writer, one has visions of Dr. Douglas 
Hyde or Mr. Laiminie, painfully and 
anxiously gleaning the fields, once so fertile, 
for the lingering remnants of this ancient 
Celtic lore. Half a century has gone far 
towards “ de-Celticising ” the Irish Celt, 
and let the lovers of “ common sense ” or 
of commonplace he proud of it: but they 
must not expect tho scholars and the poets, 
nor all the statesmen, nor all the clergy, 
to join them in their joy. But the days of 
the bards and ahanachiea are over, and 
perhaps it is idle to lament it now. 

Canon O’Hanlon has told in verse 
twenty-four legends out of his collection 
of such matters; he tells them in various 
verse, spirited or grotesque, serious or light. 
The most pleasing of all is perhaps the 
longest, the Legend of Cullenagh, a story 
of the fairy hurlers. From “ Paudyeen 
O’Kelly and the Weasel,” a story recorded 
by Dr. Hyde, we learn that, when the Irish 
fairies play the national gamo of hurling, 
and when they indulge in the national sport 
of fighting, “ it is necessary for the fairy 
host to have two live men beside them.” 
No such reason is assigned for the fairies’ 
demand of young Connor’s help, nor was a 
second mortal present; but doubtless that 
reason was once part of this legend. One 
may regret, though the poet may here follow 
tradition, that Canon O’Hanlon, like Crofton 
Oroker in so many tales, represents his hero 
as drunk. On his way from the fair, before 
the fairy messenger finds him, along the 
road 

"The dust-drawn circles, tangents, sines, 

And aught save rectilinear lines, 

Gave mathematic demonstrations 
Of awkward moves and dubious stations.” 

Too many Irish legends, in modem English 
dress, half disavow, with a blush, the truth 
of their wild incidents, by this device, 
shrinking from an honest flight into the 
land of wonder: 

“ Though many a past revolving year 
Dissolved the reign of elfin fear, 

Though hero and historian too, 

Have vanished long from mortal view, 

Yet Cullenagh remembers well 
The tale old Connor loved to tell. 

• • • • 

And who dare doubt, ’mid sceptics, stood 
The paragon of hardihood.” 

The legend is told with equal force and 
grace, genially, and merrily, and well. The 
fairies figure in other forms: here, as in 
Croker’s “ Diarmid Bawn,” we meet the 
Fear Darrig, or Bed Man, a spirit of 


practical jokes; and the little shoemaker, 
the Leprechaun, perhaps best known by 
Allingham’s poem. Here is O’Donoghue of 
Killarney, with his silver-shod charger; 
here are ghostly Culdees, and guarded 
treasures, and vanishing castles or islands 
of enchantment; the grim Dullahans, jovial 
Ganconers and Oluricauns, fairies all; 
stories of Saint Fintan, and of Mass said in 
open air in penal times: these and more 
are sung and richly annotated. It is plea¬ 
sant, in times when church dignitaries, 
Catholic and Protestant, have not invariably 
shown a love, or even a toleration, of 
old Irish lore and legend, to find Canon 
O’Hanlon, in these poems and in his similar 
prose collection, not merely sanctioning, but 
actively recording, their humour, beauty, 
and imaginative charm. In a separate poem, 
"The Buried Lady,” he tells a pathetic 
story of Eileen, daughter of MacDermott 
Roe, which is a fitting association for the 
churchyard of Kilronan, where lies Turlough 
Carolan, “ last of the Irish bards,” whose 
meeting with young Goldsmith, as Dr. 
Sigerson has it, " may fitly typify the meet¬ 
ing of the literatures of the old nation and 
of the Pale.” 

Upon the miscellaneous poems and sonnets 
there is not space to dwell, they are 
religious, memorial, and patriotic, all of 
no little deep sentiment and kindly grace. 
We will but say, that the reader of this 
book, when he has perused it from end to 
end, will marvel at the wealth of various 
knowledges, the double riches of science and 
art, poured into it by the erudition, skill, 
and patriotic devotion of its very reverend 
author: pitta vatea and ie Hibernia bene 
meritus. 

Lionel Johnson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Cruel Dilemma. By Mary H. Tennyson. 

In 3 vols. (Frederick Warne.) 

The Game of Life. By Darley Dale. In 
3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

My Lady Dimple. By Lilie Crane. In 
2 vols. (Bemington.) 

Panta Rye. By Eremus and Another. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Clove Pink: a Study from Memory. By 
Anna C. Steele. (Chapman & Hail.) 

In the Dwellinga of Silence. By Walter 
Kennedy. (Heinemann.) 

With the Help of the Angela. By Wilfrid 
Woollam. (Ward & Downey.) 

Set Free. By Aglaia. (Bristol: Arrow- 
smith.) 

Under the not very distinctive title she has 
given to her book, Miss Tennyson has 
brought together a more or less cohesive 
group of human beings, and a strange 
mingling of truth and fiction. To the realm 
of fiction pure and unalloyed belongs that 
too charming Arabella Westall, whose fair 
countenance covers a profound depth of 
blackness, without showing any sign of 
what it hides. Her odious male accomplice, 
whom she persistently adores, and Jane, 
the stem and secret waiting-woman, belong 
also to that vein of invention which Char¬ 


lotte BrontS, in Jane Eyre, was perhaps the 
first to strike. It comes about by the 
diabolical machinations of these persons 
that Ruth Forrest, the amiable and accom¬ 
plished heroine, leaves her home, and goes 
almost penniless to London. Then begins 
the truo-to-life part of the story. Ruth’s 
experiences with cabmen, with landladies, 
ana, above all, with dishonest picture- 
dealers and pawnbrokers—her struggles 
with poverty and her gradually sapped 
strength—are faithful pictures. The way 
of a girl who would make her own living 
is very hard. The innocent hopefulness 
and courage of Ruth Forrest are almost 
strangled in an ever-tightening coil of 
dishonesty and starvation. It is only one 
of those miracles which so frequently happen 
towards the close of a three-volume novel 
that saves her at last. There is an attempt 
at the tragic—a very successful attempt- 
in the end of the two schemers, Herbert 
and Arabella. Indeed, the book is success¬ 
ful throughout in this important respect, 
that it claims and enchains the reader’s 
interest. 

The game of life-chess, or chess-life, as 
played by Mr. Darley Dale’s characters is a 
curious one. The pieces seem to move at 
their own sweet wul, and it is difficult to 
see whether there are any specific sides. A 
hit is made here and there, out it is appar¬ 
ently only to the benefit of the individual 
piece; and at the end, to be quite candid, he 
would be a bold man who should say whether 
black or white had won. One other habit 
Mr. Darley Dale should look to. He inter¬ 
rogates his reader when he should instruct 
or entertain him, and the questions some¬ 
times follow each other in a string, as on an 
examination paper. But apart from these 
things, and an irritating system of punctua¬ 
tion, The Game of Life is a good story, and 
the writing distinctly clever. One may feel 
that Olaude Salmon and Mr. Frampton 
(name Bacred to the memory of Frank 
Smedley!) are respectively very hardly 
used; but Claude stood in the way of John 
Heath’s happiness, and there seems to be but 
one rule among novelists—higher, middle, 
and lower—when anybody named John is 
concerned. The character so named is bound 
to be good and worthy, and all his tribu¬ 
lation is made up to him on the last page, 
at whatever cost to tho other characters. 
Of the portrayal of individuals in this 
book, the vignettes are perhaps the more 
successful and the full-length figures the 
less so. There is more grip and life about 
the secondary personages wan about the 
principal ones. Miss Frampton, the culti¬ 
vated and witty bachelor lady—you cannot 
call her an old maid—and the hysterical 
Mrs. Heath are especially sketched with 
some power. 

My Lady Dimple is a story dealing with the 
deepest things of life, under a title which 
leads the reader to expect mere frivolity and 
playfulness. “My lady” herself is a child 
of earth, whose misfortune it was to be 
born in a convent and to be intended for a 
nun. The convent is in the Riviera, the 
nuns, presumably, all French; yet Nanette, 
when fato suddenly frees her and brings 
her to England, speaks excellent idiomatio 
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English, and only once does anybody notice 
her accent. These details are not too small 
to be a novelist’s care, and all details should 
be rigorously truthful. This being said, the 
present writer has hardly anything but 
praise for Miss Crane’s book. A story of 
incident it is, but the incident grows faith- 
fully out of the characters. Little Nanette, 
with her purely sensuous charm, enslaves 
two men—one of them a man of strong 
spiritual instincts, who had lived only for 
lus clerical work; and the other a handsome 
young man, passionate, idle, and vain, who, 
before Nanette’s arrival on the scene, was 
prepared to be in love with Margaret 
Warner, a type of the strong, quiet-natured 
English girl. Complications, of course, 
ensue, amid which Nanette’s warm Southern 
nature remains the same, and craves only 
for immediate and passionate joy; while 
Margaret’s heart ana soul come out of her 
great troubles like refined gold. Miss 
Crane’s descriptions of persons and places 
appeal by their vividness very strongly to 
the mind’s eye. 

The story called Panta Rye is a rich jum¬ 
ble of bright but chaotic ideas, bearing the 
very impress of the undergraduate mind. 
Who else could so absolutely bubble over 
with things to be said in the very latest 
manner on every conceivable subject ? Who 
else would index a novel, more especially 
with such items as “ Babies, beauty (?) of, 
management of “ Morality, a bad thing”; 

“ Murder, a childish fault ”; “ Bridesmaids, 
kissing of the ”; “ Crypt of the Cydo- 
magnics”—and so on? With its mingled 
audacity, shyness, wit, sententiousness—its 
fund of anecdote and unbounded joy in self- 
expression—the book literally smacks of the 
“junior college.” It is with difficulty 
that you trace the story through all its 
wealth of curious matter, and it is with 
greater difficulty that you grasp the char¬ 
acter of that hero among heroes, Panta Kyej 
but once known, you follow him with a true 
affection to the end of his adventures. The 
book begins with the wooing of a confirmed 
bachelor; it ends with the setting up, in 
new Amerioan township, of a statue of 
Washington which had been got cheap. 
The statue totters, falls, crashes, and proves 
to be a mere petrified man in whose 
pockets a document important to the story 
is found. Yet all this is a mere “ prelude ' 
—so “ Eremus and Another ” say. To what 
it is a prelude they do not deign to tell us; 
but that they are capable of another book 
as clever, as muddled, as entertaining as 
this one cannot for a moment doubt. 

Mrs. Steele’s memory has played her very 
fair, for the personages in Clove Pink , who, 
she says, are “ printed in colour ” thereon, 
veritably live and move. There is always a 
sadness in remembered things, and the 
things in this book are no exception; 
but the clever writing and the brightness 
of some of the scenes afford relief. The 
poem at the beginning sets the keynote of 
the story, which reveals a mood of quiet 
observation, combined with a due sense of 
the humour and pathos of things—especially 
the pathos. Yet nowhere does the feeling 
sink into sentimentality, or become other¬ 
wise than beautiful. The events are hardly ! 


new. A girl meets a young man; they love 
and tell no one; he is injured in war and 
loess his memory of her; whence follow 
complications. Far more important, how¬ 
ever, than novelty of events is the careful 
study of character; and in this Mrs. Steele 
shows some excellence. She gives us a 
good character-study in Linda Grey, whose I to 
“ mind was essentially parochial ”; who 
had a baby’s ignorance ana sulky obstinacy; 
who, when appealed to by her lover at a 
crisis in his life, would not release him from 
his engagement because she “ had told 
everybody, and the trousseau was chosen 
and the cake was ordered, and the settle¬ 
ments, and the presents, and everything.” 

He warned her that he should always love 
and ache for the other woman, but “ You’re 
sure to be kind to me,” said Linda, comfort¬ 
ably ; “ you are always land to everyone.” 


HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


In the Duelling» of Silence contains certain 
elements of a story. That is to say, what 
stage-managers brutally call “the love- 
interest” is worked in, and there are a 
hero-lover and a villain-lover in the good 
old-fashioned style; but a story in the full 
sense of the word it is not, and can hardly 
have been intended to be. The aim of the 
book is to awaken enthusiasm for the 
Nihilists of Bussia, and hatred for the Czar 
as the head and concentration of the tyranny 
against which they have struggled. Arrests, 
dungeons, the Siberian mines, an exciting 
escape, a pursuit, and various hairbreadth 
adventures, are among the inevitable details. 
By way of novelty in Siberian stories, there 
is added a tiger-fight, for which the 
majority of readers wm be grateful. 

Stories of small children who shine in 
obscure places, and afterwards turn out to 
be related to “peers of various degree,” 
have been a fashion since Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett invented little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Tom Browne, in With the Help of the Angels , 
has opinions rather more definitely formed 
than were those of his prototype Cedric; 
and the picture of him and his friend 
Gilbert Fairfax, the artist, setting out to see 
the world is both interesting and touching, 
How “ we,” as Tom said, painted portraits 
at twenty francs each, and tried garret-life 
—and did not like it—and made friends 
with ge ntle and simple, human and canine, 
Mr. Woollam tells in a simple and pleasant 
way. But it is a pity that Tom’s triumphs 
should be won so uniformly by kindness, 
and that he should turn out to be related 
to a gouty, irascible man, sinoe all this 
happened to the prototype aforesaid. 

Gladys Sylvester, in Set Free, had been 
(as she said) “fed and clothed and educated 
for the purpose ” of giving her impoverished 
family a leg-up by a brilliant marriage. A 
wooer with the necessary funds was found, 
and Gladys was caught in the toils of an 
unwelcome marriage. From these it was 
the duty and delight of a providential 
person named Selby to “ set her free.” He 
did this to the satisfaction of all parties, so 
that there is nothing more to be said. 

Geobge Cottbrell. 


The Elements of English Constitutional History, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By F. C. Montague. (Longmans.) Mr. Mon¬ 
tague informs us that “ this little book is 
designed to give such an aooonnt of the growth 
of English institutions as may be intelligible 
those who are only beginning to read 
history.” It is simple justice to say that the 
task has been performed about as well as it 
could be, and this little manual may be un¬ 
reservedly recommended to all teaohers of 
history. As the writer truly says, “ In writing 
book of this kind it is impossible to be 
original,” and the scope of his work does not 
present much field for detailed oritioism. Mr. 
Montague has everywhere selected his 
authorities with care, and there is hardly a 
statement in his pages the accuracy of which 
can be impeached. The value of the book is 
greatly enhanced by its being carried down to 
the latest date; and perhaps the best part of 
it is the last chapter, which contains an excel¬ 
lent description of the constitutional changes 
of the present century, ending with the Local 
Government Act of 1888. 

The Hall of Waltheof; or, the Early Con¬ 
dition and Settlement of Hallamshire. By 
S. O. Addy. With Illustrations by W. Keeling, 
A. Winterbottom, and J. Moore. (Sheffield: 
Townsend ; London : Nutt.) The statement in 
Domesday Book that Earl Waltheof had no 
“ aula ” in Hallara has suggested the title for 
this handsomely printed book, which discusses 
various questions relating to tiie antiquities of 
Hallamshire. Perhaps not every reader of the 
Aoadimy may know that Hallamshire is the 
name of a district in South Yorkshire which 
includes the city (as it is now officially styled) 
of Sheffield. Mr. Addy writes attractively, 
and has collected a good deal of interesting 
material. If he would only learn that the 
picturesqueness of a hypothesis is not an ele¬ 
ment in its probability, he might gain a distin¬ 
guished place among looal antiquaries ; but the 
lesson will evidently be hard to master. The 
volume abounds in highly ingenious but un¬ 
founded speculation. Much of the author’s 
reasoning is based on etymological conjectures, 
which are for the most part either impossible 
or destitute of evidence. Mr. Addy knows that 
there is such a thing as philological science, 
and sometimes quotes such excellent authorities 
as Sweet or Sievers in support of his own 
views; but unfortunately he has almost in 
every case managed to misunderstand what 
they say. Mr. Sweet, for instance, will be 
greatly surprised to learn that his History of 
English Sounds affords any sanction for the 
notion that Fulwood means “ folk-wood.” 
Mr. Addy arrives at this conclusion by a chain 
of successive misinterpretations which are 
amusing from their ingenious plausibility, but 
which he could hardly have fallen into had he 
been less eager to find confirmation for his own 
guess. He attempts to support his derivation 
by the analogy of the German name Folchart- 
eswilare (quoted from Fdrstemann), which 
he imagines to mean “folk-wood town,” 
but which is really from the personal 
name Fo’.chart. It would be unprofit¬ 
able to go through the long list of 
Mr. Aday’s etymological fallacies. The 
real value of the book, which is consider¬ 
able, consists not in its speculations and 
inferences, but in the facts which the author 
has collected from documents and from 
personal observation. The chapter on “The 
Burgery or Corporation of Sheffield ” is decid¬ 
edly good, and the information given respecting 
local customs and superstitions should not be 
overlooked by students of folklore. On the 
whole, the volume, in spite of the defects to 
whi^h we have referred, deserves the looal 
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suocess which it will probably obtain. We 
hope, however, that Mr. Addy will sometime 
do justice to his own powers, and achieve a 
wider reputation, by producing some archaeo¬ 
logical work containing more of solid fact, and 
less of those fanciful hypothesis which may be 
applauded by the ignorant, but “make the 
judicious grieve.” The illustrations reflect 
great credit on the skill of the looal artists by 
whom they have been executed. 

Furness and Gartmel Notes. By Henry 
Barber, M.D. (Ulverston: Atkinson; London: 
Elliot Stock.) This substantial and well-printed 
volume contains a large amount of information 
about that isolated fragment of Lanoash’re 
which used to have its ecclesiastical centre at 
Furness and now has its industrial centre at 
Barrow. It is handsomely illustrated; but the 
absence of a map is a grave defect, especially 
from the point of view of strangers. Just 
sixty pages are devoted to local etymology, 
about which subject—as readers of the 
Academy know—the author entertains peculiar 
views. Far more valuable are the historical 
records, gathered sometimes from unpublished 
sources, and the Btories of ancient customs. 
For example, we find here printed extracts from 
the original minutes or the parliamentary 
committee of sequestrators (in the Bodleian 
Library), and from the survey of church lands 
made in 1649 (in the Lambeth Library). In 
the chapter on Kirkby Old Hall there is a 
description of the family pictures, which were 
given away to the village carpenter by the 
last of the Kirkbys in 1771, and now 
widely scattered. Apart from their historic 
interest as portraits, it is quite possible 
that some of them may have been the 
work of such painters as Holbein, Lely, and 
Kneller. Another good chapter is that on 
Swarthmoor Hall, the home of Judge Fell, a 
very important personage during the Civil 
War, and a friend of George Fox. Not only is 
the meeting-house built by Fox still in exist¬ 
ence, but also his Bible—a copy of the second 
edition of Cranmer's (1541), with lock and 
chain attached. We are told also of an old 
parish library preserved in the vestry of 
Cartmel Church, which contains (among many 
other old books) an early edition of the Faerie 
Queene, Foxe's Book of Martyrs (in three 
volumes), a “ Vinegar Bible,” and a number of 
Elzevirs. This library is said to be in very 
bad condition; but a still worse fate has 
befallen a public circulating library started 
at Ulverston in 1797, which was dispersed six¬ 
teen years ago. We regret also the disappear¬ 
ance of another old Ulverston institution—the 
Town Bank Sunday-school, founded in 1787, 
in which Roman Catholics, Independents, and 
Quakers all took part. 

History of Haddlesey. By the Bev. J. N. 
Worsfola. (Billiot Stock.) Haddlesey is a rural 
parish in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
situate on the river Aire, within a few miles of 
Selby, and not far from Pontefract. Its 
ecclesiastical constitution dates only from 1874; 
but it is interesting to learn that this was only 
a revival of the independence granted to it 
under the Commonwealth. Whatever historical 
interest it possesses comes from the preceptory 
of the Templars at Temple Hirst, whioh has some 
claim to be the original of Sir Walter Scott’s 
“ Templehursfr” in Ivanhoe. On the sup¬ 
pression of the Order, this preceptory was 
granted to the Darcys, one of whom took 
a prominent part in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. Another great family connected 
with the place is that of the Stapletons, 
who have held land there from the 
thirteenth century. Mr. Worsfold, the rector 
of the parish, has industriously collected from 
charters and other old documents all the avail¬ 
able facts oonoeming the early days of 


Haddlesey; while he has enlivened his pages 
by completing any narrative that touohes upon 
his proper subject. We cannot call it a model 
parochial history; for constant digressions 
make the Older of events very difficult to 
follow, and some readers will be offended by 
the constant effort after edification. But the 
book shows throughout genuine research and 
local patriotism. Among the illustrations we 
may specially mention the facsimile of a letter 
addressed by Oliver Cromwell to the constables 
and head-boroughs of West Haddlesey in 1648, 
which is still preserved in the parish. 

The Registers of Bramfield, co. Suffolk. 
Edited by Thomas S. HU1. (Mitchell £ 
Hughes.) Mr. Hill, rector of Thorington, 
having already printed his own parish registers, 
now places genealogists under a fresh obliga¬ 
tion by publishing the registers of the 
adjoining parish of Bramfield. As might be 
anticipated, his work is a model of good 
editing. The registers begin in 1539, but are 
unfortunately lost for the period between 1596 
and 1693, as seems to be the case with other 
villages in the neighbourhood. They fill just 
one hundred pages of print, and are elaborately 
indexed. In the preface, the editor points out 
some of their most interesting features, and 
supplies the gap (so far as possible) by giving 
the names of the churchwardens during the 
seventeenth century, and quoting from the 
churchwardens’ accounts. On the occasion of 
the death of Edward VI., it is recorded that 
his successor, Queen Mary, was then living at 
Framyngham in Suffolk. There is also men¬ 
tion of a dispute about tithes and other eccle¬ 
siastical dues in 1556, which led to the 
excommunication of the defaulter. From MS. 
documents in his own possession, the editor is 
enabled to complete the story with the recon¬ 
ciliation that took place in the adjoining parish 
of Thorington. It is interesting to learn that 
the Rabett family have remained in Bramfield 
continuously since the first mention of them in 
these registers in 1563. The editor conjectures 
that they were originally traders at Dunwioh, 
where one of the name wasM.P. in the twelfth 
year of Edward IV. There are several instances 
of women being elected to the offices of over¬ 
seer and surveyor, and ulso that of church¬ 
warden—which last, we fancy, is not generally 
known. The oldest terrier of glebe, tithes, 
&c., is dated 1677; but there is evidence that a 
vicar towards the end of the sixteenth century 
compiled a book of customs, of which no trace 
now exists. 

Round About the Crooked Spire. By Albert J. 
Foster. (Chapman & Hall.) The “ crooked 
spire ” is that of Chesterfield, the strange 
appearance of whioh is familiar to travellers by 
the Midland Railway. Mr. Foster’s chapters 
on the town and neighbourhood do not display 
any profound antiquarian learning; but they 
are pleasantly written, and the information, so 
far as it goes, appears to be quite correot. 
The book will not fail to interest residents and 
visitors. 

Much has been done of late years to illus¬ 
trate the history and topography of Yorkshire, 
and some of this is due to the energies of Mr. 
W. G. B. Page of Hull. He has now printed 
and published four parts of a History of Hedon 
in the Seigniory of Holder ness, by Mr. Godfrey 
R. Park. The parish and borough of Hedon 
are conterminous and of small extent, only 312 
acres; but the ancient records of its history are 
curious, and concern many of the old families 
of South-East Yorkshire. Mr. Park gives full 
lists of its mayors and parliamentary repre¬ 
sentatives with notes, a good account of the 
corporate plate and property of the borough, 
notices of its trade guilds, and the like. Such 
local monographs as this History of Hedon 
deserve appreciation and encouragement, as 


touching general history, beyond the immediate 
district in whioh they must of necessity be 
useful.. It may be hoped that Mr. Page’s 
enterprise will be rewarded. Three more 
parts will probably finish the work. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

At present the only complete edition of 
Tennyson is that in nine volumes. We are 
glad, therefore, to learn that Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan propose to issue very shortly a single¬ 
volume edition, which will add to the single 
volume of 1889 everything since published, and 
will also have (like that) a copy of the portrait 
engraved on steel by Mr. G. J. Stodart. In 
appearance, it will be uniform with the com¬ 
plete editions of the poems of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Matthew Arnold. 

Messes. R. Bentley & Son are about to 
publish a new edition of Dr. Mommsen’s His¬ 
tory of Rome, whioh the translator, Prof. 
Dickson, has revised throughout, so as to em¬ 
body the author’s recent changes and additions. 
It will contain a much fuller index, and will be 
issued in five volumes, to appear during the 
coming winter at monthly intervals, in crown 
octavo shape, and at a lower prioe than that 
of the existing edition. 

We are enabled to state that the term of 
partnership between Mr. Elkin Mathews and 
Mr. John Lane terminates at the end of this 
month. Mr. Mathews will retain the old 
premises, while Mr. Lane will open new offioes 
opposite. The sign “ The Bodley Head ” and 
the telegraphic address “Bodleian” will in 
future be identified with Mr. Lane’s business. 
As the result of a circular letter addressed to 
the authors, Mr. Mathews will continue to 
publish the books in the catalogue of the firm 
by Mr. Frederick Wedmore, the Rev. P. H. 
Wioksteed, Michael Field, Miss E. R. Chap¬ 
man, Dr. Todhunter, J. A. Symonds, Mrs. 
De Guichy, Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, and Mr. 
Laurence Binyon; Mr. Lane being in future 
the publisher of those by Mr. Grant Allen, 
Mr. John Davidson, Lord De Tabley, George 
Egerton, Mr. Norman Gale, Dr. Garnett, Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, Mr. Kenneth Grahame, Mr. 
G. A. Greene, Dr. Gordon Hake, Mr. R. P. 
James, Mr. Le Gullienne, Mrs. Meynell, Mr. 
Allan Monkhouse, Mr. J. T. Nettleship, Mr. 
J. A. Noble, Mr. Ernest RhyB, Mr. G. S. 
Street, Mr. Francis Thompson, and Mr. William 
Watson, as well as of the Yellow Book and the 
“ Keynotes ” series. 

Messes. Methuen & Co. announce the 
issue of a new series of “English Classics,” 
under the general editorship of Mr. W. E. 
Henley, to be printed by Messrs. T. & A. 
Constable, of the Edinburgh University Press, 
on antique laid paper, with deoUe edges 
and bound in buckram. In addition to the 
ordinary issue, there will be a small edition of 
seventy-five copies, on Japanese vellum. 
Poetry, fiction, drama, biography, letters and 
essays will be laid under contribution. Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson has undertaken an apprecia¬ 
tion of Bunyan, by way of introduction to 
The Pilgrim's Progress. The first volume of 
the series, Tristram Shandy, with an intro¬ 
duction by Mr. Charles Whibley, will 
bj issued immediately. It will be followed 
at intervals of a month or so by Con¬ 
greve’s Plays, with an introduction by Mr. 
G. S. Street; Walton’s “Lives,” with an 
introduction by Mr. Vernon Blackburn; The 
Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan, with an 
introduction by Mr. E. G. Browne; Johnson's 
“ Lives of the Poets,” with an introduction by 
Mr. J. Hepburn Millar; and the Poems of 
Bums. Among the volumes in preparation are 
Lyly’s Plays, with an introduction by Mr. 
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H. B, Marriot Watson; Gibbon’s Autobio¬ 
graphy, with an introdnction by Mr. A. Wilson 
Verity; Pride and Prejudice, and others of Miss 
Austen's novels, with introductions by Mrs. 
Meynell; the Plays of Sheridan, with an intro¬ 
duction by Mr. Justin H. McCarthy; Joseph 
Andrews, with an introduction by Mr. G. W. 
Stevens; Boswell’s Journey to the Hebrides, with 
an introduction by Mr. Hepburn Millar; 
Humphrey Clinker, with an introduction by Mr. 
David Hammy; and Shakspere’s Poems, 
with an introduction by the Hon. George 
Wyndham. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish this 
autumn Mr. G. A. Sala’s formal Autobiography, 
of which the recent book, entitled Things I 
have Seen and People I have Known, was only 
a prelude. It will fill two demy octavo 
volumes. 

Messes. Longmans & Co. will publish next 
week— The Oracles ascribed to Matthew by Papias 
of Hierapolis: a Contribution to the Criticism 
of the New Testament, with appendices on the 
authorship of the “De Vita Contemplative,” 
the date of the Crucifixion, and the date of 
the martyrdom of Polycarp; and also a little 
volume entitled Studies of Nature on the Coast 
of Arran, by Mr. G. Milner, with illustrations 
by Mr. W. Noel Johnson. 

The Soldiers' Pocket Bible, which is usually 
called Cromwell's Soldiers’ Bible, was compiled 
by Edmund Calamv, and published by 
authority in 1643. The only copy of the first 
edition known in this country is that in 
the Library of the British Museum. This is 
being reproduced in facsimile by Messrs. 
Elliot Stock, with an introduction giving 
an acoount of the origin of the book and the 
various forms in which it was published subse¬ 
quently, and a preface by Lord Wolseley. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus will inaugurate 
their new system of issuing library novels at 
net price of 5s. a volume, instead of the 
traditional price of half-a-guinea, with the 
publication of Mr. Grant Allen’s “ At Market 
Value,” which has been running in Chambers's 
Journal. 

Messrs. Thacker, Brink & Co., of Calcutta, 
announce the publication of a handsome book 
entitled The Image of War ; or, Serviee on the 
Chin Hills, by Surgeon-Captain A. G. E. 
Newland. It will be illustrated with nearly 
two hundred photographs, of which 34 are re¬ 
produced as full-page plates by the collotype 
process. Mr. J. £). Macnabb, political officer 
in the South Chin Hills, contributes an historical 
introduction. 

Mr. Philip Green, of Essex-street, will 
shortly publish a new volume of sermons by the 
Eev. Stopford Brooke, entitled God and Christ. 
It will contain the last two sermons preached 
by him before leaving the Church of England, 
and the first two after he became a Unitarian. 
A Christmas booklet, containing four special 
discourses from this volume dealing with the 
Humanity of Jesus, will be issued next month. 
Mr. Green will also publish next week an essay 
on Some Modern Phases of the Doctrine of Atone¬ 
ment, by Dr. Vance Smith, dealing with Mr. 
Gladstone’s position. A small book on Evolu¬ 
tion and the Religion of the Future, by Miss 
Anna Swan wick, is also in the press. 

‘•In Shadow or Shame” is the title of 
a new serial story, by Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, 
which will be commenced in the number of 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal published on Sep¬ 
tember 19, in wuch will also begin a series of 
papers by Mr. Max Pemberton on “ Celebrities 
of the Day,” dealing with the turning points 
in their careers—Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Alma 
Tadema, Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. Henry Irving, 
and Mr. A. W. Pinero will be the subjects of 
this first article. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 


{In Memoriam, Sept. 7, 1894.) 

Calm after storm, and after pain comes peace: 

By pain, full-purchased peace is now with thee, 
And surely sense of high serenity, 

That in Death’s kindly arms thou hast release. 

Sweet singer, woman true, who ne’er didst cease, 
In midst of lofty thinking, still to be 
Helpmate of those iu suffering, poverty, 

Nor soughtest honours and ignoble ease. 

We were the poorer that thou richer art. 

Did we not know that spirits do not die; 

But thro’ their high aspirings still have part 
In all the world’s aspirings, ohaste and high. 

Thy genius quick and loving, must impart 
High impulse till all song can be put by. 

Alexander H. Jarp. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Bt far the most important article in the 
September number of The Antiquary is Sir 
Henry Howorth’s address on ‘‘The Methods of 
Archaeological Besearoh,” which he delivered 
from the presidential chair at the Shrewsbury 
meeting of the Royal Archaeological Institute. 
It will, as a matter of course, appear in the 
Journal of that body, but we are unfeignedly 
glad that it has been also published here, where 
it will reach an entirely different class of 
readers. It is only, during the present genera¬ 
tion that the study of archaeology has been re¬ 
garded as anything higher than a harmless fad. 
People knew that the remains of Greek and 
Homan art were valuable, because they had been 
told so at school and college; but that ‘‘old 
pots and pans,” with axes and spears, could 
nave any human interest for men of the en¬ 
lightened nineteenth century they felt called 
upon somewhat fiercely to question. The 
climax of imbecility seemed to be reached 
when, not content with treasuring the rude 
objects found in our own barrows, some men 
were so simple as to import similar objects 
from barbarous lands and to institute compari¬ 
sons between the two. Peter Pindar’s once 
popular satire on Sir Joseph Banks is directed 
against the study of insects; but it may be 
taken as a picture of the feelings of ninety- 
nine out of every hundred persons in the days 
of our grandfathers, with regard to every 
scientific pursuit which did not pay, or was 
not pronounced to be in some way or other a 
handmaid to the then very narrow conception 
of the fine arts. Where almost everything is 
on so high a level of excellence, it is 
not easy—perhaps, indeed, not profitable—to 
make a selection from Sir Henry Howorth’s 
address. We feel, however, that the cautions 
against rash generalisations, and the re¬ 
minder given that there is hardly a subject 
on which our information is exhaustive, are of 
great value. The acoount given by Mr. Roach 
le Schonix, of the museum at Nottingham is 
well done and very interesting. Nottingham 
contrasts favourably with the neighbouring city 
of Lincoln, in which there is at present no 
museum nor, so far as we have heard, any 
preparation being made for founding one. The 
correspondence here reproduced, as to the birth¬ 
place of Edward the Second, between Mr. 
Albert Hartshome and Sir Llewelyn Turner, 
Deputy Constable of Carnarvon Castle, is highly 
curious. As we have no special knowledge on 
the subject, we cannot take sides in the con¬ 
troversy. If Sir Llewelyn Turner has a good 
case, he has oertainly failed to put it in a 
favourable light. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
Mr. T. Fisher Unw in’s Announcements. 

“ The History of Florence for the First Two 
Centuries, the Origin of the City and fhe 
Constitution of the Republio," by Prof. Pas- 
quale Villari, translated by Mme. Linda Villari, 
illustrated; “Travels and Studies in the Far 
East,” by Mr. Henry Norman, illustrated; the 
supplementary volume to “ Climbing and 
Exploration in the Karakoram Himalayas,” by 
W. M. Conway, with papers by Prof. T. G. 
Bonney, Dr. A. G. Butler, Mr. W. T. Thistleton- 
Dyer, Miss C. A. Raisin, Prof. Roy, &c., and 
a frontispiece portrait of the author; “A 
Literary History of the English People: from 
the Origins to the Renaissance,” by M. J. J. 
Jusserand; the third volume of “The Revolu¬ 
tion and the Empire,” being the memoirs of 
Chanoellor Fasquier, translated by Mr. Charles 
Emile Roche, with portraits ; “ Charles Brad- 
laugh ; a Record of His Life and Work,” by 
his daughter, Mrs. Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner, 
with an account of his parliamentary struggle, 
his politics, and his attitude to religion, by Mr. 
J. M. Robertson, in 2 vols., illustrated; 
“Abraham Lincoln; His Speeches, Letters, 
State Papers, and Miscellaneous Writings,” 
edited by Messrs. John G. Nicolay and John 
Hay; “ The Brehon Laws,” by Mr. Laurence 
Ginnell; “Popular Sayings Dissected,” by 
Mr. Wallace; “ In the Guiana Forest,” 
by Mr. James Rod way, illustrated; "The 
Mountains of California,” by Mr. John 
Muir, illustrated; “The Story of Aus¬ 
tralian Exploration,” by Mr. R. Thynne, 
illustrated; “An Encyclopaedia of Proper 
Names” (uniform with the “Century Dic¬ 
tionary”); “Memoirs of a Short Life and 
Biographical Sketch of W. F. A. Gausser, 
translator of Potapenko’s Works,” edited by 
Canon Browne, illustrated. 

Novels. —“The Lilac Sunbonnet,” by the 
Rev. S. R. Crockett (and an edition de luxe of 
the author's “ Stickit Minister ”); “ Majesty,” 
by Louis Couperus, translated from the Dutch by 
Mr. A. Teixeirade Mattos; “The Devil’s Play¬ 
ground, a Story of the Wild North-West,” by 
Mr. John Mackie; “ The Wish,” by Hermann 
Sudermann, translated by Miss Lily Hinkel, 
with a biographical introduction by Miss 
Elizabeth Lee; “The Mark o’ the De’il, and 
other Northumbrian Tales,” by Mr. Howard 
Pease: “ Both World Barred,” by Mr. Sydney 
Kean; “ Name this Child : a Story of Two,” 
by Mr. Wilfrid Hugh Chesson, in 2 vols.; in 
the “ Pseudonym Library”—“A Husband of 
no Importance,” by Rita; “Lesser's Daughter,” 
by Mrs. Andrew Dean ; “ Helen,” by Oswald 
valentine ; in the “ Autonym Library ’’— 
“ By Reef and Palm,” by Mr. Louis Becke, 
with a preface by the Earl of Pembroke; “A 
Bachelor Maid,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison; 
“The Play Actress,” by the Rev. 8. R. 
Crockett; also “A Fancy Sketch," by Mr. 
George Rivers; “Mrs. Grand,” by Mr. Papillon; 
“ Gossip of the Caribbees: Sketches of Anglo- 
West Indian Life,” by Mr. W. H. R. Trow¬ 
bridge. 

Children’s Books. — In the “ Children’s 
Library”—“The Magic Oak-Tree, and other 
Stories,” by the late Lord Brabourae, illus¬ 
trated; an adapted version of “Robinson 
Crusoe,” with the original illustrations by 
Cruickshank in separate form: “ The Brounies 
around the World," written and illustrated by 
Mr. Palmer Cox; “Topsys and Turvys 
(number 2),” by Mr. P. S. Hewell, with 
coloured illustrations. 

Poetry. —“ Heart’s Ease, or Poems of Rest 
and Unrest,” by Mr. Theodore Titton; “ When 
Life is Young: a Book of Poems for Young 
People,” by Mrs. Mary Maples Dodge; “ Five 
Books of Song,” by (Mr. R. W. Gilder, in one 
volume, illustrated by Miss Kate M. Warren, 
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with a preface by the Rev. Stop ford A. Brooke; 
“My Friend,’’ a SonnetSequenoe, byQuex; 
“ The Guest of Fire,” by Miss Earle; a prose 
version of “ Piers the Plowman ”; and, in the 
Mermaid Series, the seoond and third volumes 
of the Best Plays of Ben Jonson. 

Miscellaneous. —“Furth in Fields,” by Mr. 
Hugh Haliburton ; “ Our Town, and 

Some of its People,” by Mr. John 
Menzdes, with a frontispiece; "A King of 
Dreams and Shadows,” by Salih; “ The 
English Abroad: Sketches by an Australian 
Cousin,” by Miss Susan Gavan Duffy. “The 
Irish Song Book: with Original Irish Airs,” 
edited with introduction and notes by Mr. 
Alfred Percival Graves, will be added to the 
“New Irish Library.” “The Criminology 
Series ” will commence with a translation by 
Miss Bella Duffy, edited by Mr. Douglas 
Morrison, of Prof. Lambroso’s work on “The 
Female Offender ” ; and Mr. Morrison himself 
will contribute a volufne on “ Our Juvenile 
Offenders.” In “ The Story of the Nations ” ; 
“The Crusades,” by Mr. T. A. Archer 
and Mr. Charles L. Kingsford. In the 
“Reformer’s Bookshelf” — “Nihilism as It 
Is,” by Stepniak, translated by Mrs. Vognich, 
with an introduction by Dr. Spenoe Watson; 
and “ Claims of the Russian Liberals,” by Mr. 
Felix Volkhovsky. “ Titled Corruption: The 
Sordid Origin of some Irish Peerages,” by Mr. 
J. G. Swift MaoNeill; a new edition of “ The 
Tales of John Oliver Hobbes,” in a collected 
form, with a portrait by Mr, Harold Spindler. 


Me. William Heinemann’s Annouh ce¬ 
ments. 

History and Memoirs. —“Letters of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge,” edited by Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge, with portraits and illustrations, in 
2 vols; “ Memoirs of the Prince de Joinville,” 
with drawings by the author, translated from 
the French by Lady Mary Loyd; “ The 
Journals of the De Goncourts,” selected and 
edited, with portraits; “Napoleon and the 
Fair Sex,” from the French of Frederic Masson, 
with portraits ; “ Royal Surroundings ” (Cath¬ 
erine II.), from the French of K. Waliszewski, 
with portraits. 

Educational. —New volumes of the “ Great 
Educators ” — “ Rousseau and Education 
according to Nature,” by Paul H. Hanus ; 
“Horace Mann and Public Education in the 
United States,” by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler; 
“Thomas and Matthew Arnold and their 
Influence on Education,” by Dr. J. G. Fitch. 

Fine Art. —“Masterpieces of Greek Sculp¬ 
ture,” from the German of Prof. Furtwangler, 
edited by Miss Eugenie Sellers, with plates and 
illustrations; “ Seventeen Masterpieces of 

Rembrandt in the Cassel Gallery,” with an 
essay by Frederick Wedmore, in portfolio; 
Michel’s “Rembrandt: His life, His Work, 
and His Time,” edited by Frederick Wedmore, 
new and enlarged edition in monthly parts; 
“Catalogue of the Academy of Fine Arts in 
■Venice,” edited by E. M. Keary, with illus¬ 
trations ; ‘ 1 Catalogue of the Museo del Prado,” 
by E. Lawson, with illustrations. 

Poetry and the Drama. —In Russet and 
Silver,” by Edmund Gosse; “A Century of 
German Lyrics,” translated by Kate Freili- 
grath-Kroeker; “Hannele: a Dream Poem,” 
by Gerhart Hauptmann, translated, with an 
introduction, by William Archer; to be 
followed by the same author’s “ Lonely Folk ” 
and “The Weavers,” “The Weaker Sex,” 
“Lords and Commons,” and “The Squire,” 
completing the first series of plays by Arthur 
W. Pinero; also “ The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray,” by the same author; the Plays of 
F. C. Bumand; “ The First Step,” a Play, by 
William Heinemann. 

Fiction. —In 3 vols. — “In Haste and at 
Leisure,” by Mrs. Lynn Linton; in 2 vols.— 


“ Her Own Folk,” by Hector Malot, translated 
by Lady Mary Loyd; “A Drama in Dutch,” 
by Z. Z.; “A Victim of Good Luck,” byW. E. 
Norris; in 1 vol.—“ The Ebb-Tide,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne; “A 
Pastoral Played Out,” by M. L. Fendered; 
“At the Gate of Samaria,” by W. J. Locke; 
“ A Daughter of this World,” by F. Batter- 
shall; “Episodes,” by G. S. Street; “The 
Green Carnation ” and “ An Altar of Earth ” in 
the “Pioneer Series”; “A Common Story,” 
from the Russian of Gontoharov and 
“ Niobe,” from the Norwegian of Jonas Lie, in 
“ Heinemann’s International Library ”; and a 
complete uniform edition of “Bjornstjeme 
Bjorn son’s Novels,” with introductory notes by 
Edmund Gosse; and the following novels of 
Ivan Turgenev — “A House of Gentlefolk,” 
“ On the Eve,” “ Fathers and Children,” 
“ Smoke,” and “ Virgin Soil ”; new editions of 
Miss Adeline Sergeant’s * ‘ The Surrender of 
Margaret BeUarmine,” and of “A Daughter 
of Music,” by G. Colmore. 

Illustrated Christmas Boohs. —“A Battle and 
a Boy,” by Blanche Willis Howard, with illus¬ 
trations by J. M’Neill Barbour; “ The Attack 
on the Mul,” Emile Zola, with new illustrations 
in black and colour, by E. Courboin; “ Little 
Johannes,” by F. Van Eeden, with an intro¬ 
duction by Andrew Lang. 

Miscellaneous —“ Corrected Impressions,” by 
George Saintsbury; “ Manners, Customs, and 
Observances, ’ ’ by Leopold Wagner; “ Degenera¬ 
tion,” an Examination of the Laws and Results 
of Nineteenth Century Civilisation, by Max 
Nordsu, in 2 vols.; also a fourth edition of 
“ Alfred Lord Tennyson,” by Arthur Waugh; 
“ Israel among the Nations,” by Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu. 


Messes. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.’s 
Announcements. 

Philosophy. —“Thoughts and Aspirations of 
the Ages: Extracts in Prose and Verse from 
the Great Religious Books of the World,” edited 
by Dr. W. C. Couplaad; “ Natural Rights: a 
Criticism (of some Political and Ethical Concep¬ 
tions,” by David G. Ritchie ; “ The Principles 
of Psychology,” by G. F. Stout; “ Sigwart’s 
Logic,” translated by Helen Dendy, in 2 vols.; 
“Ethical Discourses,” by Leslie Stephen 
(volumes to follow by Prof. A. Sidgwick, J. H. 
Muirhead, David O Ritchie, and others); 
“ Spiritism : the Keystone of Christianity,” by 
Mrs. Godfrey Clerk. 

Science. —“A Student’s Text-book of Botany, ’ ’ 
by Prof. Sidney H. Vines, illustrated, seoond 
half, completing the work; “Text-book of 
Embryology: Invertebrates,” by Drs. Kor- 
sohelt and Heider, of Berlin, translated and edited 
bv Prof. E. L. Mark, of Harvard, and Dr. W. M. 
Woodworth, part i., illustrated; “ The Cell: its 
Anatomy and Physiology,” by Dr. Oscar Hert- 
wig, of Berlin, translated and edited by Dr. 
H. J. Campbell, of Guy’s Hospital, illus¬ 
trated; “Text-book of Palaeontology for 
Zoological Students,” by Theodore T. Groom, 
of tike Yorkshire College, Leeds, illustrated, 
forming a supplement to Claus and Sedgwick’s 
“ Text-book of Zoology”; “ Lectures on Human 
and Animal Psychology,” by Prof- Wilhelm 
Wundt, of Leipzig, translated and edited by 
James Edward Creighton and Edward Bradford 
Titchener, of Cornell; “ Handbook of Syste¬ 
matic Botany,” by Prof. E. Warming, of 
Copenhagen, translated and edited by Prof. 
M. C. Potter, of the Durham College of Science, 
illustrated ; ‘ 1 Introduction to Physiological 

Psychology,” by Dr. Theodor Ziehen, with illus¬ 
tration, a new and revised edition ; “ Introduc¬ 
tion to the Study of Zoology,” by B. Lind¬ 
say, illustrated. In the “Young Collector 
Series ": “ Fishes,” by the Rev. H. A. Macpher- 
son; “Flowering Plants,” by James Britten; 


“Grasses,” by W..Hutchinson; “Mammalia,” 
by theRev. H. A. Macpherson; “ Pond Life," by 
E. A. Butler; “English Coins,” by Llewellyn 
Jewitt, new edition; “Rainmaking and Sun¬ 
shine,” by John Collinson. 

History, Geography, Travel, Ac. —“ Greek 
Constitutional Antiquities,” by Dr. Gilbert, 
translated by E. Nicklin; “Annals of the 
English Peasantry,” by Russell M. Gamier, in 
2 vols.; “Records of the Hole Crafte and 
Fellowship of Masons; with a Chronicle of the 
History of the Worshipful Company of Masons 
of the City of London,” by Edward Conder, 

i 'un., Master of the Masons* Company; “The 
)iary of a Cavalry Officer in the Peninsular and 
Waterloo Campaigns: 1809 to 1815,” by the 
late Lieut. -CoL Tomkinson (16th Light 
Dragoons), edited by his son, James Tomkinson, 
maps and plates, new edition; “Mr. Picket 
Pin and His Friends: a Sketch of the 
Red Indian at Home,” by Price Collier, 
illustrated from original drawings. “ Social 
England Series,” edited by Kenelm D. Cotes— 
“ Introduction to the Social History of 
England,” by the editor; “Chivalry,” by 
F. W. Cornish, Vice-Provost of Eton; 
“ Troubadours and Courts of Love,” by J. F. 
Rowbotham; “The Fine Arts,” by Prof. G. 
Baldwin Brown, of Edinburgh; “ The English 
Manor,” by Prof. Vinograaoff, of Moscow; 
“The King’s Peace: a Historical Sketch of the 
English Law Courts,” by F. A. Inderwick, 
Q.C.; “The Evolution of Household Imple¬ 
ments,” by Henry Balfour. 

Belles Lettresand Art. —“ George Romney and 
his Art,” by Hilda Gamlin, with numerous 
photogravures, oollo types, and other reproduc¬ 
tions of his pictures; “ Prose Treatises of 
Richard Rolle of Hampole,” edited from 
hitherto unpublished MSS. by Dr. Carl Horst- 
mann, of Berlin, forming the first volume of the 
“Old English library ”; “ The Best Books ”— 
First Supplement, bringing the work down tothd 
Midsummer of 1894, by William Swan Sonnen¬ 
schein ; “ Leigh Hunt,” byR. Brinsley Johnson, 
with a portrait; “ Concordance to the Poetical 
Works of Milton,” by the late John Bradshaw; 
“ Randolph Lord de Vere, and other Poems,” 
by the Rev. James Bownes; “Vox Amoris 
Dei, and other Poems,” by Francis Osmaston; 
“ Angeline, and other Poems,” by Farel V. C. 
Serjeant. 

Social Economics and Politics. —“ Six Cen¬ 
turies ot Work and Wages,” by the late J. E. 
Thorold Rogers, new edition; “The Social 
Side of the Reformation,” by E. Belfort Bax— 
Part I., “ German Society at the Close of the 
Middle Ages”; PartH., “The Peasants’War ”; 
Part III., “ The Rise and Fall of the Anabap¬ 
tists”; “Socialism: an Examination of its 
Nature, itsStrength.anditsWeakness, with Sug¬ 
gestions for Social Reform,” by Prof. Richard 
T. Ely, of Wisconsin; “ Social Science and Social 
Schemes,” by James McClelland; “Workers 
on their Industries,” a series of addresses 
delivered before the South Place Ethical 
Society; “ The Land for the People: How to 
Obtain it and How to Manage it, by Charles 
Wicksteed, second edition, rewritten; “Three 
Months as a Factory Hand,” by Paul 
Gohre, translated by Prof. R. T. Ely; 
“Mo-avian and Silesian Miners,” by Dr. Benno 
Karpeles. In the “Social Science Series”— 
“ Catholic Socialism,” by Dr. Nitti, translated 
by M. Killea, with a preface by D. G. Ritchie; 
“ The Progress and Prospects of Political 
Economy,” by Prof. J. K. Ingram; “ Uni¬ 
versity Extension,” by Dr. M. E. Sadler; 
“Social Studies,” by Prof. Mavor; “Darwin¬ 
ism and Race Progress,” by Prof. John Berry 
Haycraft, of the University College of South 
Wales; “ A History of Tithes,” by the Rev. H. 
W. Clarke; “Suicide and Insanity,” by Dr. 
J. K. Strahan; “Work and Wages,” by the 
late J. E. Thorold Rogers, new edition; “ The 
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Student's Marx,” by Dr. Edward Aveling, new 
edition. 

Educational. —“Concise Anglo-Saxon Dic¬ 
tionary for the Use of Students, by Dr. John R. 
Clark Hall; “A Student’s Text-book of 
Universal History,” by Dr. Emil Beioh; 
“ Progress in Language, with Special Reference 
to English,” by Prof. Otto Jespersen; “ Fried¬ 
rich Froebel, and the Development of his 
Educational Ideas in his Life,” by Dr. Hansch- 
mann, translated by Fanny Franks; “ Reports 
to the Gilchrist Trustees on Secondary Educa¬ 
tion and Training Colleges in the United States 
of America”—(1) “Training of Teaohers,” by 
Ada B. Bramwell and H. Millioent Hughes; 

(2) “ Methods of Teaehing,” by Alice Zimmem; 

(3) “ Education of Girls,” by Sara A. Burstall; 

(4) “ Graded Schools,” by Mary H. Page; 
“ Seyffert’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquities,” 
edited by the late Henry Nettleship and Dr. 
J. E. San iya, school edition, revised, with 
more than 450 illustrations; “ German His¬ 
tory,” by C. Abel-Musgrave; “Hartmann’s 
Der Arme Heinrich,” edited by Prof. John G. 
Robertson, of Queen Margaret College, Glas¬ 
gow ; “ Sonnenschein’s School Authors,” new 
volumes—“ Storm’s ImmeDsee,” edited by Prof. 
John G. Robertson; “Select Readings in 
French Prose and Verse,” edited by V. Oger 
(other volumes to follow, edited by Dr. 
Hermann HBger, of Manchester; Dr. Sohiid- 
dekopf, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds; Dr. 
Alexander Thiele, of Queen Margaret College, 
Glasgow). In the “Parallel Grammar Series”— 
“ Greek Syntax,” by Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein, 
of the Mason College, Birmingham; “ First 
Greek Reader and Writer,” by Dr. J. 
E. Sandys ; “ Third German Reader and 
Writer,” by Prof. Georg Fiedler, of the Mason 
College, Birmingham; “ Fourth French Reader 
and Writer,” by H. E. Berthon. 

Fiction and Gift Books .—“The Wages of 
Sin,” by “Lucas Malet,” new edition; “The 
French Prisoner: a Romance of Dartmoor and 
the Western Seas,” by Thomas A. Pinkerton; 
“The Member for Workshire ; or, Churoh and 
State,” by Thomas Aspden; “ A Narrow, 
Narrow World,” by Edith Carrington, illus¬ 
trated. New editions—“ Margaret Dunmore: 
a Socialist Home,” by J. H. Clapperton; 
“Three Great Lives,” by Frances E. Cooke; 
“ Bartholomew Legate,” by Florenoe E. 
Gregg. 


Messes. Methuen’s Announcements. 

Poetry. —“Ballads,” by Rudyard Kipling; 
“ English Lyrics,” selected and edited by W. 

E. Henley; “The Golden Pomp: A Proces¬ 
sion of English Lyries from Surrey to Shirley,” 
arranged by A. T. Qailler Couch; “Lyra 
Sacra ”: An Anthology of Sacred Verse, 
edited by the Rev. H. C. Beeching; “An 
Anthology of Irish Verse,” edited by W. B. 
Yeats. 

Illustrated Books .—“ A Book of Fairy Tales,” 
retold by S. Baring Gould, with illustrations 
and initial letters by Arthur J. Gaskin; “A 
Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes,” edited 
by S. Baring Gould, and illustrated by the 
students of the Birmingham Art School; “ A 
Book of Christmas Verse,” edited by the Rev. 
H. C. Beeching, and illustrated by Walter 
Crane; “The Battle of the Frogs and Mice,” 
translated by Jane Barlow, and piotured by 

F. D. Bedford; “ The Imitation of Christ,” by 
Thomas A Kempis, with an introduction by 
Archdeacon Farrar, illustrated by C. M. Gere; 
“The Christian Year,” by John Keble, with an 
introduction and notes by the Rev. W. Look, 
Sub-Warden of Keble College, illustrated by R. 
Anning Bell. 

General Literature .—“ Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” a new edition, 
edited with notes and appendices and 


maps, by J. B. Bury; “ A History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times to the 
Hyksos,” by Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie; 
“ Egyptian Decorative Art,” by Prof. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, with 120 illustrations; 
“Egyptian Tales,” edited by Prof. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, illustrated by Tristram Ellis ; 
“Southey’s English Seamen” (Howard, Clif¬ 
ford, Hawkins, Drake, Cavendish), edited, with 
an introduction, by David Hannay; “John 
Ruskin : a Study,” by Dr. Charles Waldstein, 
with a photogravure portrait after Prof. 
Herkomer; “A Book of English Prose,” 
collected by W. E. Henley and Charles 
Whibley; “The Early Life of William Ewart 
Gladstone,” by A. F. Robbins, with portraits; 
“The Deserts of South Central France,” by 
S. Baring Gould, with numerous illustrations 
by F. D. Bedford, S. Hutton, &o., in 2 vols.; 
“ A Garland of Country Song,” English Folk 
Songs with their traditional melodies, collected 
and arranged by the Rev. S. Baring Gould 
and H. Fleetwood Sheppard; “The French 
Riviera,” by Mrs. Oliphant and F. R. 
Oliphant, with illustrations mid maps; “ British 
Battles,” by the Rev. H. B. George, with 
numerous plans; “The Pianoforte Sonata: 
Its Origin and Development,” by J. S. 
Shedlock; “English Local Government,” by 
Prof. E. Jenks; “A Primer of Tennyson,” by 
Prof. W. M. Dixon; “The Age of the Con- 
dottieri: A Short History of Italy from 1409 to 
1530,” by Osoar Browning; “ Religion in Boy¬ 
hood: Notes on the Religious Training of 
Boys,” by E. B. Layard, with a preface by 
J. R. Illingworth; “The Vaccination Ques¬ 
tion,” by A. W. Hutton. 

Leaders of Religion. —“Lancelot Andrewes, 
Bishop of Winchester,” by the Rev. R. L. 
Ottley; “ St. Augustine of Canterbury,” by 
the Rev. Dr. E. L. Cutts, with a portrait; 
“Thomas Chalmers,” by Mrs. Oliphant, second 
edition; “John Keble,” by the Rev. Walter 
Lock, seventh edition. 

English Classics. —“ The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy,” by Lawrence Sterne, with 
an introduction by Charles Whibley, in 2 vols.; 
“ The Works of William Congreve,” with an 
introduction by G. S. Street, in 2 vols.; “ The 
Lives of Donne, WottoD, Hooker, Herbert, and 
Sanderson,” by Izaak Walton, with an Intro¬ 
duction by Vernon Blackburn; “The Adven¬ 
tures of Hadji Baba of Ispahan,” by James 
Morier, with an introduction by E. S. Browne; 
“The Poems of Robert Bums,” with an intro¬ 
duction by W. E. Henley, in 2 vols.; “The 
Lives of the English Poets,” by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, with an introduction by James Hep- 
bum Millar, in 3 vols. 

Classical Translations. —Lucian, Six Dialogues 
(“ Nigrinus,” “ Icaro-Menippus,” “ The Cock,” 
“The Ship,” “The Parasite,” “The Lover of 
Falsehood”), translated by S. T. Irwin; 
Sophocles, “ Electra and Ajax,” translated by 
E. D. A. Morshead; Tacitus, “ Agricola and 
Germania,” translated by R. B. Townshend; 
Cicero, Select Orations (“Pro Milono,” “Pro 
Murena,” “Philippic II.,” “In Catilinam”), 
translated by the Rev. H. E. D. Blakiston. 

University Extension Series. —“The Earth,” 
an Introduction to Physiography, by Evan 
Small; “ Insect Life,” by F. W. Theobald. 

Social Questions of To-day. — “ Women’s 
Work,” by Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and Miss 
Whitley. 

Fiction. — “ Kitty Alone,” a romance of 
Devon life, by S. Baring Gould, in 3 vols.; 
“Matthew Austin,” a story of English social 
life, by W. E. Norris, in 3 vols.; “The Trail 
of the Sword,” a historical romance dealing 
with a stirring period in the history of Canada, 
by Gilbert Parker, in 2 vols.; “The God in the 
Oar,” a story of modem society, by Anthony 
Hope, in 2 vols.; “ This Man’s Dominion,” by 
Mrs. Watson, in 2 vols.; “ Round the Red 


Lamp,” by A. Conan Doyle; “ In the Midst 
of Alarms,” by Robert Barr; “ Subject to 
Vanity,” by Margaret Benson, with illustra¬ 
tions ; “ Aut Diabolus Aut Nihil, and Other 
Stories,” by X. L.; “Lizerunt, and other East 
End Idylls,” by Arthur Morrison; “The 
Coming of Curculain,” by Standish O’Grady, 
illustrated by Murray Smith. 

School Books. — “A Vocabulary of Latin 
Idioms and Phrases,” “ Steps to Greek,” and 
‘ 1 A Shorter Greek Primer of Accidence and 
Syntax,” by A. M. M. 8 ted man; “Selections 
from the Odyssey,” with introduction and 
notes, by E. D. Stone; “The Elements of 
Electricity and Magnetism,” by R. G. Steel, 
with numerous illustrations; “The English 
Citizen: His Rights and Duties,” by H. E. 
Malden; “Index Poetarum Latinorum,” a 
concordance to Latin Lyric Poets, by E. F. 
Benecke; “A Primer of Business,” by S. 
Jackson; “Commercial Arithmetic,” by F. G. 
Taylor. 


Messrs. Jambs Nxsbbt & Co.’s Announce¬ 
ments. 

General —“ Prayers for Heart and Home, 
being Morning and Evening Devotions for one 
Month for Family and Private Use,” by the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer; “ Words to the Laity,” by 
the Archdeacon Sinclair; “Why do you not 
believe,” by the Rev. Andrew Murray; “The 
New Aots of the Apostles,” being Lectures on 
Foreign Missions delivered under the Duff 
Endowment, by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson, 
with coloured chart showing the prevail¬ 
ing religions of the world and the progress 
of evangelisation; “ Lyrics of a Long Life,” 
by Dr. Newman Hall; “Morning Thoughts,” 
with original verses, by Charlotte Murray; 
“When the San Riseth,” by Miss Colville; 
“ Great Principles of Divine Truth,” by the 
late Canon Hoare, with portrait; “ Hymns of 
Tersteegen, Suso, and others,” edited by Mrs. 
Frances Bevan; “Calvinism Popularised,” by 
H. A. Long, with portrait; “ Youth’s Ideals,” 
by the Rev. J. Reid Ho watt; “A Soldier's 
Daughter,” being a short memorial of Miss 
Dauiell, of Aldershot; “ How to bring Men to 
Christ,” by R. A. Torrey. 

Biblical. —“ The Holiest of All: an Exposi¬ 
tion of the Hebrews,” bv the Rev. Andrew 
Murray; “Suggestive Scripture Reference 
Book,” by the Rev. G. F. Bowes; “Step by 
Step through the Bible,” Part III., being a 
Life of Christ for Children, by Miss Edith 
Ralph, with 12 illustrations; “The Books 
of Judges,” by the Rev. Charles Lett Foltoe, 
being one of the Scripture Handbooks on 
the Historical Books of the Old Testament, 
with map; “The Bible by Modem Light,” 
Vols. V. and VI., and “New Testament 
Hours,” Vol. II., the Apostles : their Lives 
and Letters, VoL I., Pentecost to Autumn, 
A.I). 45, with Epistles of James, Thessalonians 
and Galatians, by the Rev. Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie; new volumes of the “ Biblical Illus¬ 
trator,” by Rev. Joseph Exell: “Romans,’ 
Vols. I. and II., “ St. Peter’s Epistles,” 
“ 1 Corinthians.” 

Biographical. —“ Life of Prebendary Gordon 
Calthrop,” by the Rev Arthur R. M. Finlay- 
son, with portrait; “A Man’s Gift: being 
the Life and Remains of the Rev. Dr. Alex¬ 
ander Macleod, of Birkenhead,” by the Rev. 
A. G. Fleming, with estimate of his character 
by the Rev. Principal Fairbairn, with portrait; 
“ A Broken Journey : Memoir of Mrs. William 
Beatty,” by Mrs. G. S. Rea, illustrated. 

Illustrated Stories. —“From Ploughshare to 
Pulpit,” by Dr. Gordon Stables; “ Lizette,” 
by Mrs. Marshall; in the “Golden Ladder 
Series ”—“ The Mill on Sandy Creek,” by 
the Rev. E. A. Rand; new volumes in 
the “ Pilgrim Series ”—“ Naomi,” by Mrs. 
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J. B. Webb; “ Barriers Burned Away,” by 
E. P. Roe; “ Wych Hazel,” by 8. and A. 
Warner; “ The Gold of Chickaree: a Sequel to 
‘ Wych Hazel,’ ” by 8. and A. Warner; “ The 
Old Helmet,” by Susan Warner; “The 
Young Marooners,” by F. R. Goulding; 
“The Letter of Credit,” by Susan Warner; 
in the “ Golden Silence Series ”—“ Lettice 
Lawson’s Legacy,” by Mrs. Marshall; “A 
Feast of Love,” by Miss Hamilton; “Three 
Little Brothers,” by Mrs. Marshall; “Three 
Little Sisters,” by Mrs. Marshall; “Earl 
Krinken ; or, Christmas Stocking,” by Mrs. 
Marshall; in the “Dolly’s Charge Series”— 
“ Mona : the Story of the Fisher Girl,” by 
H. S. Streatfeild; “ Christian, the Boy of 
Leyden,” by G. Norway; “ Fan’s Brother,” by 
Miss Marshall; “ Maitland’s Money-box,” by 
Lady Dunboyne ; “Mountain Mill,” by H. 0. 
Coope. 


Messrs. Wells Gardner, Dabton & Co.’s 
Announcements. 


history, law, etc. 

Azoruv, neuM. der Qadbchift f. alters deuteehe Oenhiehto- 
ktmde. SO. Bd. Huuorat: Hahn. IS M. 

Dabpx, F. Geechichte der Btadt Bochum, nebet Uikonden- 
bneb. Bochum: Btumpf. 8M. 

Dihat, Emeet. Beonefl dee loie ear la chute en Europe et 
dace lee prinelpaux pcya d’Amdrique, d'Afriqueet d’Aeie. 
Paris: fhnnia-Didot. 10 fr. 

Fbommbold, G. Deutsche Beoh t egeechiehte. Beilin: Hey- 

rnmiE. 5 M. 

Qiahsin, le Commandant. Le dernier Mardohal de France: 

Cenrobert. Pads: Fioard. 7 fr. 80 o. 

Nioouiaal-d, Ch. Ceeimtr POrier, depute de l’oppoaition, 
1817—1830. Paria: Plots, 8fr. 

VuiTTo', L. Le Voyage. Pads: Dento. 15 b. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

OiiniL, K. W. ▼. Geologic t. Bayern. S. Bd. Geologioche 
Beecbreibung v. Bayern. .Oaeael: Kecher. SO M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Dzlitzzch, F. Aaeydaohea Handwdrtecbnch. 1. TL Tei p il g: 
Htoddhe. 14*. 

Vuee* Axxolt, W. A Condee Dictionary of the Assyrian 
language (Aaayrian-Engliab-Qerman). Put L Berlin: 
Heather. 5 M. 

SiBAwaiHi’s Bach Ob. die Grammatlk. Ubers. u. erklart v. 

G. Jahn. Berlin: Heather. 4 H. 

Wuilvixc J. E. Die Syntax in den Weaken Alfreds d. 
Gioasen. 1. Thl. Bonn: Hansteln. ISM. 


“ What is the Church ? The Answer of the 
New Testament,” by Canon Sanderson; “On 
the Art of Writing Fiotion,” containing con¬ 
tributions by W. E. Norris, S. Baring Gould, 
L. B. Walford, Prof. Churob, Prof. Douglas, 
L. T. Meade, and others; “Stories for our 
Mothers’ Union ”; “A Toung Wife’s Ordeal,” 
by Johanna von Woude; “A Gamer of 
Gleanings, Grave and Gay,” gathered by Lady 
Enightley, of Fawsley; “ The New Floreat ” : 
A Letter to an Eton Boy on the Social Ques¬ 
tion, by [the Rev. the Hon. James G. Adderley; 
“ On the Green ” : Tillage Games, collected by 
G. F. E. Yeatman and Maud R. Hall; “ A 
Feast of Stories from Foreign Lands,” by 
James F. Cobb; “ Fairy Tales from Grimm,” 
with an introduction by 8. Baring Gould, illus¬ 
trated by Gordon Browne; “The Daughters 
who have not Revolted,” by Christabel R. 
Coleridge; “Madge’s Legacy,” illustrated; 
“ John’s Lily,” by Eleanor C. Price, illustrated; 
*• Aylmer Court, by Henley I. Arden, illus¬ 
trated; “Across two Seas,” by H. A. Forde, 
illustrated; “My Lost Manuscript: the 
Romance of a School,” by Maggie Symington; 
“ Old Songs for Young Voices, with accom¬ 
paniments, by Agnes L. Money; “ Better than 
Toys for Girls and Boys, T. Pym At Home 
within,” a new coloured book for brush and 
crayon work; “The Adventures of a Gun 
Room Monkey,” by Arthur Lee Height, 
illustrated by W. H. Overend; “The Harring¬ 
tons at Home,” by Ismay Thom, illustrated 
by Gordon Browne; “ Youthful Travellers,” a 
Story-book for little Folk, with illustrations ; 

“ Where the Brook and River Meet,” by Nellie 
HeUis; “ The Story Album of Animals ” ; a 
new edition of “ Poems written for a Child,” 
by Two Friends; “Thoughts for the Sick,” 
by Agnes L. Money; besides the annual 
volumes of Mothers in Council, edited by C. M. 
Yonge, Chatterbox, Sunday, The Prize, Leading 
Strings, Friendly Work, Friendly Leaves, The 
Young Standard Dearer, &c. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 

Schxxibib, Th. Die heUenirlirehea Relitfbilder, hng. a. 

erliiatert. 11. Lfg. Leipzig: Engel miuin. 34 M. 
Studiix ear deatschen Kaaztgessmchte. 4. Hft. Der 
Uebenrsnnrtil im Blew, Em Bettmg zar Beagesehiehte 
dee MittelsUtrs 7. E. Potaceek. "... burg: Heltz. 
8M. 

THEOLOGY. 

Pxtdchowsxi, M. Beitrage zar Bibelexegeee dee Talmud. 

L Frankfort-a -&L: Kaaffmann. 3 M. 

Boskxxa xx, M. Btodien ram Baehe Tobit. BerUn: Mater 
& Mailer. 1M. 60 Pf. 

Btoboh, G. St. Paalae, der ApoeteL Bine apologet. Btodie. | 
Leipzig: Faber. 8 M, I 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DISCOVERY OF AN UNKNOWN WORK OF 
MAIMONIDES. 

London: Sept. 9,1894. 

Of all the Jewish writers there is none so 
famous as Maimonides. Everything from his 
pen is held in high reverence, especially his 
works on philosophy and religious practice. It 
seems, therefore, almost incredible that Mai¬ 
monides should have written a book that has 
up to the present day remained totally un¬ 
known. And yet this is a fact, however sur¬ 
prising it may be. 

Some time ago I acquired some very valuable 
Hebrew MSS., which came from the East: 
among them a copy of the Pentateuch with 
the tittles, which is probably the oldest in 
I existence, and a small treatise entitled “ Com¬ 
mentary on the Sacred and Profane Names of 
God in the Pentateuch, by Rabbi Moses ben 
Maimon,” i.e., Maimonides. At first I natu¬ 
rally doubted the truth of this ascription; 
but a careful study of the contents has now 
totally dispelled my doubts, and convinced 
me of the extreme valne of this hitherto 
unknown work of Maimonides. He quotes 
therein his Great Compendium, the Guide, and 
the Book on Precepts. The style is pure 
Hebrew, and has the peculiar grandezza of 
Maimonides. I have verified the references to 
those works, and found them exact. Also in 
the philosophical explanations there is abso¬ 
lute identity of thought between the new 
treatise and the Guide. 

From these references, it seems that this 
treatise must have been the last work of his 
life, death supervening almost immediately 
after its completion, which would easily explain 
why it has remained unknown. 

The treatise, as the title indicates, is a 
succinct guide to the scribe of the Sacred Scroll, 
that he may know which of the names of God 
is sacred and which denotes another deity and 
is profane. The reason is, that if a mistake 
occurs in the writing of a sacred name the 
whole column must be cut out, if the scroll is 
to be used in the religious service, while the 
names of other deities (strange gods) may 
be scratched out and corrected. Doubts 
have existed from ancient times, whether a 
word such as Adonay, in Gen. xviii., 3 means 
God or Lord, and Maimonides considered it his 
duty to set those doubts at rest and decide 
how such a word ought to be treated. He 
strengthens his assertions by referring to the 
Aramaic translation of Onkelos, who repre¬ 
sents tiie traditional interpretation of the Syna¬ 
gogue. Maimonides therefore quotes him very 


often, which is another element of importance 
in this treatise. In many instances he gives 
philosophical and philological interpretations 
of the various names of God in the Bible. 
These are the only instances known of Mai¬ 
monides writing in Hebrew on philosophical 
subjects, all his other philosophical writings 
being in Arabic. 

I am now preparing an edition of this new 
treatise of Maimonides, with an English trans¬ 
lation and explanatory notes. 

M. G ASTER. 


THE SOURCES OF CHAUCER’S PRIORESSES TALE. 

Cambridge: September 3,1894. 

I endeavoured to point out in the Academy 
of September 1 that Chaucer took the leading 
ideas lor his Prioresses Tale partly (as is well 
known) from one of the Miracles of Our Lady 
by Gautier de Coinei, and partly (as perhaps 
may not have been noticed before) from 
another of the same set of poems by the same 
author. I also gave, at the same time, an 
epitome of the latter story. 

It has ooourred to me that some readers may 
like to see this story somewhat more exactly 
represented. With this view, I venture to 
present a doggerel version of it, line for line, 
without claiming any very close exactitude for 
my translation. I fear the story is, even in the 
original, sufficiently dull; and I do not pretend 
to have in any way improved it. 

I must note that I have omitted the moral at 
the end. It consists of thirteen lines, and is 
chiefiv remarkable for complexity of rhymes. 
The last twelve lines end in -otV, -oier, -oia, 
-oies, -oit, and -oite. I do not care (as Chaucer 
says) to “follow such curiosity.” 

“the CLERK OF CHARTRES. 

“ There lived at Chartres, as authors say, 

A clerk, whose mood was proud and gay; 

In pleasures of the world too curious. 
Moreover, he was so luxurious 
That every whim was uncontrolled. 

His doings were so wild and bold. 

That pleasure proved his only guide. 

Of Easter or of Christmas-tide, 

Of solemn vigil, or of feast. 

He thought no more than does the beast. 

He lost all sense of shame or law 
That kept his fellow men in awe. 

In short, he cared not to be good, 

Whate’er he wished for, he pursued. 

The spice of good that lingered last 
Was this: on no account he passed— 
However on intrigue intent, 

However much ou pleasure bent— 

Before the Virgin’s image dear, 

But down he knelt and dropped a tear. 

Then, on his knees, with rueful face, 

He evermore implored her grace. 

And piously would smite his breast. 

In all his folly, with true zest 
He loved the Saviour’s Mother dear. 

But guileful enemies drew near, 

And so maltreated him one day 
That soon upon his bier he lay, 

Nor could his numerous sins confess. 

Then every man spoke more or less 
Of vengeance, that is folly’s meed. 

1 To kill him was a righteous deed,’ 

The chorus cried, ‘ for all his days 
He spent in vice’s shameful ways.’ 

The clergy all, without remorse, 

Resolved that Buch a sinful corse 
Should ne’er in holy bounds be placed; 

Their burial-ground would be disgraced 
If one should there be laid to rest 
Who died a sinner, unconfessed. 

So, in an outer ditch, they gave 
The luckless clerk a felon’s grave. 

But She, whence thought® of pity flow, 

In whom all loving feelings glow, 

Who to her worshippers shows grace, 
Remembered this poor sinner’s case. 

The holy Queen, the Virgin bright, 

Appeared, upon the thirtieth night, 
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To one of these most holy clerks; 

And, after some severe remarks, 

Asked for what cause or what excuse 
Her chancellor had met abuse ? 

1 Madam,’ said he, ‘ as heaven is true, 

Your chancellor 1 never knew ; 

1 never saw your face before ! ’ 

The Virgin said, ‘ I set much store 
By that lamented clerkly wight 
Whom ye interred, the other night, 

Bo vilely, in yon loathsome place ! 

Ye did him, sir, this great disgrace 
A month ago, not less nor more. 

Yet many a time he knelt before 
My image, clasping hands in prayer. 
Whate’er his foolish pranks, ’tis fair 
To own, he never meant but well. 

His scalding tears full often fell 
When reverently to me he prayed. 

Then what can I but thus upbraid 
Your conduct, when ye thus refuse him, 
And like an outcast felon use him P 
Now take him thence, for so I bid you, 
And tell the clergy how I chid you ; 

Nor think you have forgiveness won, 
Unless, ere sinks to-morrow’s sun, 

I find my friend, with honour dight, 

New buried in your holiest site.’ 

The morn beholds the priest repeating 
Before a crowded, awe-struck meeting, 
With many a tear, the mandate given 
So strictly by the Queen of Heaven. 

All wonder with unfeigned surprise, 

All cross themselves, with tearful eyes. 
Both clerk and lay, in eager haste, 

The slighted corse have soon displaced, 

So eagerly they turned the ground. 

Lo ! in the sinner's mouth they found 
A flower, as fragrant and as fair 
As it had newly blossomed there; 

And all beheld, with wondering dread, 
The sinner’s tongue as fresh and red 
As is the new-blown rose in May. 

As whole and uncorrupt it lay 
As if its owner were alive. 

Each gazer seems to see it strive 
To move, as though it fain would pray, 
And still some words of praise would say 
To Christ and to His Mother dear. 

With many a hotly falling tear 
Was many a rueful face arrayed, 

All spoke in prayer—‘ O holy Maid, 

Who barest Christ, the Lord sublime, 
How well that man employs his time 
Who worships thee with humble fear! 

0, holy Mary, Lady dear. 

How well for every man and maid 
Who humbly seeks Thy ready aid ! ’ 

Thus many a mournful tear they spill, 
And when their long lament was btilf, 
They raised the corse with reverence due, 
And, ’midst a vast and contrite crew, 
With well-sung mass and grief profound 
They laid the clerk in holiest ground.” 

Walteb W. Skeat. 


THE OGHAM X AT DONABD. 

Cambridge: Sept. 8,1891. 

In my letter on the above subject, in the 
Academy of September 8, on p. 175,1. lo, for 
“and the horizontally crossed X also,” read 
“ as well as the translinear X-” Further down, 
for lagini read Iagini (twice); for magi, Maggi 
read maqi, maggi; and for Lminagca read 
Lminacqa. 

These corrections are necessary, as the proof- 
sheet of my letter apparently did not reach the 
printers in time. 

K. A. S. Macalistek. 


SCIENCE. 

MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

American Journal of Mathematics. Yol. XVI. 
Nog. 2 and 3. (Baltimore.) The earlier num¬ 
ber opens with “ Compound Determinants,” in 
which W. H. Metzler deduces from certain 
relations of these determinants a theorem in 
symmetric and skew-symmetric determinants, 


and from this derives a theorem in matrices. 
Hence the paper relates to determinants and to 
matrices. Eeferences for proofs of several 
theorems are made to the ordinary text-books. 
Short articles follow on “ The Order of Terms 
in a Semi-convergent Series,” by H. P. 
Manning, and on “The Addition Theorems of 
Jacobi and Weierstrass,” by E. Study. This 
latter is a new presentation of matter in the 
paper “ Spharische Trigonometric, Ortho- 
gonale Substitutionen, und Elliptiche Func- 
tionen” (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1893). A. Chessin 
writes at length upon the “Summation of 
Logarithmic and Exponential Series,” and adds 
a short note on the general solution of Bessel’s 
equation. Prof. F. Morley’s paper on “Ad¬ 
justable Cycloidal and Trochoidal Curves ” 
contains an attempt to obtain generalisations 
of some well-known properties of these curves. 
The article is illustrated with numerous figures. 

A note on “ Induced Linear Substitutions,” by 
Prof. Franklin, concludes the number. 

Dr. Craig commences No. 3 with a class of 
‘ 1 Uniform Transcendental Functions,” in which 
he gives a mode of forming a function of the 
kind indicated by the title, which has been dis¬ 
cussed by M. Picard in the Comptes Rendus 
for 1878. M. G. Humbert contributes a long 
article “sur les Surfaces de Hummer Ellipti- 
ques.” Mr. Basset, in contravention of views 
propounded by Mr. Love in his treatise on 
Elasticity, furnishes a memoir on “The 
Deformation of Thin Elastic Plates and Shells.” 

The Outlines of Quaternions. By Lieut-Col. 
H. W. L. Hime. (Longmans.) Our first 
acquaintance with the subject of this work was 
made one night as we were crossing from Holy- 
head to Kingstown. It says much for Prof. 
Tait’s article, “ Quaternions” (in vol. I. of the 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin Messenger of 
Mathematics ), that its novelty to us and clear¬ 
ness enabled us to overcome the discomforts 
which sometimes accompany that passage. 
The paper contained the substance of a few 
elementary lectures delivered in 1858. In the 
following volume of the Messenger Prof. 
Kelland gave a brief exhibition of the elements 
of the subject, and of their application to some 
of the best-known problems of solid geometry. 
In his introduction to Quaternions (Kelland and 
Tait, 1883) Prof. Kelland writes :— 

“ There is no branch of mathematics in which 
results of such wide variety are deduced by one 
uniform process; there is no territory like this to 
to be attacked and subjugated by a single 
weapon .... the reader does not require to 
encumber his memory with a host of conclusions 
already arrived at in order to advance. Every 
problem is more or less self-contained! ” 

The author of the work under notice has 
built it up not only on the foundations of 
Hamilton, Tait, Kelland, and Hardy, but has 
also consulted Molenbroek’s Theorie da 
Quaternionen (1891), and one or two other 
works of authority. He eschews a preface, and 
avoids the collection of a number of illustra¬ 
tive exercises. The book consists of two parts: 
Subtraction and addition of vectors, and 
division and multiplication of two vectors. 
The former is divided into four chapters with 
sections, and the latter into thirteen chapters 
with sub-sections. With reference to exercises, 
we should state that chapter 13, “Illustrations 
in Quaternions,” contains ten sections in which 
numerous examples are fully worked out. We 
have noted a few typographical errors, such as 
omission of accents, &c.; but these are easily 
detected by the reader. In the absence of a 
preface, we should infer that the author has 
aimed at producing a text-book suitable for 
junior students; and in this he appears to have 
succeeded. At any rate, we have read.it with 
considerable interest. 

Manual of Practical Logarithms. By W. N. 
Wilson. (KiviDgton, Percival & Co.) This 


manual assumes such an acquaintance with the 
subject as may be gained from standard works 
on algebra and trigonometry, and. attention is 
entirely devoted to elucidating methods of 
solution. The numerous illustrative examples 
are given exactly in the form in which they 
should be worked out in examinations. A very 
large number of examples for practice are given, 
and an extensive selection is made from ex¬ 
amination papers in which logarithms play an 
important part. The moralist( Vanity Fair, chap. 
36) advises his readers not to be intimate with 
gentlemen who live well on nothing a year, 
but “to take the calculations at second-hind, 
as you do logarithms, for to work them your¬ 
self, depend upon it, will cost you something 
considerable.” The work before us reduces the 
logarithmic difficulty to a minimum, but it says 
nothing of the other. 

Le Calcul Simplifie par lesprocedSs mScanigues 
et graphigues. Par M. M. D’Ocagne. (Paris: 
Gauthier-Villars.) M. D’Ocagne, a rising young 
engineer, is already well known by his numerous 
contributions to mathematics. The Calcul 
Simplifie is made up of three papers read 
by him at conferences held in the Conserva¬ 
toire National des Arts et Metiers (Feb¬ 
ruary 26, and March 5 and 19, 1893). The 
subject of the first conference is “ Les In¬ 
struments et les Machines Arithmetiques, 
Arithmographe Troncet, l’Additionneur Both, 
l’Arithmom^tre Thomas, la Machine Both, 
les Machines Differentielles (Babbage, Scheutz, 
Bolide), Machines Tchebichef.” A long ndte 
gives a “description et indication du mode 
d’emploi de la machine arithmetique a mouve- 
ment continu de M. Tchebichef.” At the 
second conference an account is given of “ Les 
Instruments Logarithmiques, les Traces Graph- 
iques, les Tables Numeriques ou Bartimes.” 
The final conference is taken up with “les 
Tables Graphiques ou Abaques, la Nomo- 
graphie.” The whole subject is treated in 
considerable detail, and is illustrated with 
numerous plates. To the engineering student 
the pamphlet should be highly interesting. 


THE MEOHADUTA OF KALIDASA. 

In the July number of the Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society there is a short notice of a new 
edition of this well-known poem, prepared, 
together with a Sinhalese paraphrase, by the 
Hon. T. B. Panabokke of Ceylon. It was 
edited from a “ unique manuscript” discovered 
in Kandy by Mr. William Gunatilaka, and 
exhibits many readings differing from those of 
Prof. H. H. Wilson’s text published in 1813, 
and again in 1843. A list of the most impor¬ 
tant of these readings is appended to the notice 
in question, and I observe that many of them 
are found in an edition published in Calcutta 
by Madanamohana Tarkalankara, in Samvat 
1907 = 1850 A.D. 

By far the most interesting, howover, as well 
as the most important, edition of the Megha- 
dilta is one just brought out by that indefatig¬ 
able worker, Mr. Kasiuath Bfipu Pathak, of 
Poona. It consists of the text, Mallinatha’s 
commentary, the various readings supplied by 
five other commentaries and by Prof. Wilson, 
an English translation, and critical and ex¬ 
planatory notes. The chief interest, however, 
centres in the text, the source of which is 
indeed "unique.” Mr. P;i!hak found it em¬ 
bedded in Jinasena’s well-known Jaina work, 
entitled Pdrsi'iibhyudaya, by a process which 
he describes as follows : 

“ Each btanzi in the Vdrlvabhyudaya borrows one 
or two lines from the Meghaddta, the remaining 
lines being composed by Jinasena himself. In this 
way the entiro poem of Kalidasa is subjected to 
the process known as samasyd-piirana. By the 
well-known rules of this process Jinasena was 
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bound to accept Kalidasa’s verses as he found 
them, without in the slightest way altering them; 
otherwise his reputation as a consummate master 
of versification would have suffered considerably. 
The whole performance is so clever, that a person 
who has not previously read or heard of the 
Cloud-mew eager will hardly suspect that the 
Pdrivabhyudaya contains within itself an entire 
Brahmanical poem, though Jiuasena states the 
fact at the end. It is clear, therefore, that the 
arrangement of the verses in the Pdrivabhyudaya is 
such as to make it all but impossible for subse¬ 
quent scribes or commentators to tamper with the 
text. . . . Those considerations will suffice to con¬ 
vince us that the Meghaddta preserved in tbo 
Pdrivabhyudaya, which contains 120 verses only, 
represents the text of the poem ss it was known 
to Jiuasena in the latter part of the eighth cen¬ 
tury” (Preface, pp. 14,15). 

The volume has for an introduction a lecture 
which was delivered before the Bombay branch 
of tho Iioyal Asiatic Society in April last, in 
which the data available for determining tho 
exact date of Kalidasa are carefully examined. 
The conclusion arrived at, with the aid of Sir 
Alexander Cunningham’s exhaustive paper on 
the Ephthalites or White Huns, is that the 
poet flourished in the first half of the sixth 
century; and 1 think this may be regarded as 
a final settlement of the question. 

This is not the only date which has been 
satisfactorily determinedfor us by the researches 
of my learned friend; and his papers, entitled 
“Dharmakirti and S'ankarachiirya,” “Bhar- 
trihari and Kumarila,” and “Was Bhartrihari 
a Buddhist ? ” which were contributed to the 
Journal of the Bombay branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in the years 1891, 1892, and 
1893 respectively, together with one on 
“Kumarila in Digambara Jaina Literature,” 
which was sent to the Oriental Congress of 
1892, are of the highest value for fixing the 
real dates of those old writers and of many 
others who occupy less prominent positions 
among the Sanskrit literati of those early 
centuries. 

G. A. Jacob {Colonel). 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 
The September number of the Geographical 
Journal (Edward Stanford) contains the first 
authentic account from an European eye-wit¬ 
ness that has ever been published about that 
mysterious sub-Himalayan region known as 
Kafiristan. The author is Mr. G. S. Robertson, 
an Indian official, who spent more than a year 
exploring the country and making friends with 
the inhabitants. It is understood that he has 
also submitted a secret report to the Govern¬ 
ment ; and we trust that no political scruples 
will be allowed to interfere with the publica¬ 
tion of such an unique record of ethnographical 
exploration. For, though the Kafirs or Siah- 
Posh are not all that legend has made them 
out to be, undoubtedly they represent one of 
the very few pure races anywhere to be found, 
who have preserved their independence for 
centuries against their Mahommedan neigh¬ 
bours. On the present occasion, Mr. Robert¬ 
son does not trouble himself with ethnical or 
linguistio questions, which, indeed, have 
already been fairly settled. He is content to 
give his own experiences, and to describe the 
general features of the country and the customs 
of the inhabitants. Their most striking mental 
characteristics are, he says, cupidity, jealousy 
of one another, and intertribal hatred: they 
will even call in the aid of Mahommedans, to 
avenge themselves on another Kafir tribe. On 
the other hand, they have strong family 
affection, and are capable of performing 
the greatest acts of self-sacrifice in war. 
They have no blood feuds, but the penalty for 
killing a fellow-tribesman is banishment, 
which has led to the establishment 


of cities of refuge. Full details are 
given of their religious ceremonies, which 
consist of dances, songs, and sacrifices, 
but no prayers. In this connexion, Mr. 
Robertson’s testimony is the more valuable, 
because he seems to have had no preconceived 
opinions. “ The spirit of a dead man becomes 
a shade, a mere shape, like the phantoms we 
see in a dream.” The high position assigned 
both to orators and to pshurs, or inspired 
medicinemen, is also noticeable. Finally, Mr. 
Robertson hints that there is a secret valley in 
Kafiristan, where everything is even more 
strange than elsewhere, and where an unknown 
tongue is spoken, that sounds like a soft 
musical mewing. 

Not unworthy of being named with Mr. 
Robertson’s paper on Kafiristan is one in the 
August number of the Geographical Journal, in 
which Mr. T. J. Alldridge, another English 
official, describes his exploration of the interior 
of Sierra Leone, which he penetrated to the 
distance of about 400 miles from the coast, 
making treaties and opening trade. There is, 
of course, nothing very new to learn about the 
West African negro, though it is instructive to 
hear that the further from European influence 
the higher the civilisation. Another curious 
fact is the influence everywhere exercised by 
Mahommedan missionaries, as purveyors of 
written fetishes. But the moral of the whole 
is that this populous, fertile, and fairly healthy 
country at the back of an historic British 
colony should have remained so long untra¬ 
versed by any European. 

Number 1 of Part iii. of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (London: Kegan 
Paul & Co.)—which is devoted to anthropology 
—contains two valuable articles. One of these, 
by the late Dr. James Wise, is an historical 
account of the Mahommedans of Eastern 
Bengal, giving details about the various sects 
that have arisen under Wahabi influence. As 
is well known, some of these sectaries have 
taken the lead in resistance to agrarian 
exactions, and it is interesting to learn that 
they take refuge in the alluvial islands which 
are directly managed by the Government. We 
notice that Dr. Wise does not confirm the 
common opinion that the Mahommedans of 
Bengal are superior in physique to their Hindu 
brethren. The other article, by Mr. 8. E. Peal, 
entitled “Fading Histories,” is full of curious 
information drawn from his thirty years’ ex¬ 
perience of the Assam frontier. A scientific 
explanation is given of the nomadic system 
of forest cultivation known as jhum — 
namely, that the rapid growth of natural 
grasses will not permit tillage to be continued 
on the same spot for more than three years. 
A new derivation is also given of the word 
“Naga,” which has usually been connected 
with snakes and snake-worship. According to 
Mr. Peal the Assamese name is noga = folk, 
connected with tho familiar Bengali lok or 
“logue,” and the same word is found among 
the Dravidian Khonds and Uraon. Mr. Peal 
repeats his theory that exogamic marriage 
arose out of tribal communism, which latter he 
regards as the universal system of primitive 
man. We may also mention a paper on the 
nasal index, by Dr. R. Havelock Charles, of 
Lahore. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. Charles P. G. Scott has reprinted 
from the Transactions of tho American Philo¬ 
logical Association a second paper on “English 
Words which have gained or lost an Initial 
Consonant by Attraction,” in continuation of 
a former one already noticed in the Academy. 
On this occasion he deals mainly with proper 
names, beginning with those involving Saint. 


For example: St. Osyth, in Essex, is locally 
pronounced “ Toosy ” ; St. Ann has given rise 
to “ Turnchapel ” ; St. Antony to “ Tantony 
pig ”; St. Audry to “ tawdry ”; and St. 
Andrew (possibly) to “dandy.” In connexion 
with the last-mentioned word, Mr. Scott 
discusses “ dandiprat,” a dwarf and a small 
Tudor coin, both of which he would derive 
from a hypothetical dwarf in the reign of 
Henry VII. called Andrew Pratt. Another 
class of proper names that he deals with at 
length is the diminutives: Dick, Hob, Hodge, 
&c. His explanation of Dick is briefly this : 
Richard, Rick, Hick, old Ick, d’Ick—hence, 
Dickens, Dixon, &c.; Hob comes from “ our 
(R)ob,” and in its turn gives rise to Dobbin. 
Similarly, Hodge is from “our (R)oger,” 
and has given rise to Dodge and 
Dod. Other words treated of at some length 
are: “ courser ”=a dealer in horses, “icicle,” 
and “kin.” As we said before, Mr. Scott displays 
throughout a most unusual acquaintance with 
the historical materials of his subject, combined 
with both ingenuity and humour. 


FINE ART. 

A Descriptive and Classified Catalogue of 
Portraits of Queen Elizabeth. By Freeman 
M. O’Donoghue. (Quaritch.) 

We have already had valuable lists and 
catalogues of the portraits of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., Queen Mary Tudor, and Mary 
Queen of Scots, from such writers as Sir 
Francis Madden, John Gough Nichols, and 
Mr. George Scharf; and now Mr.O’D jnoghue, 
of the British Museum, has producod, with 
much care and research, a catalogue of the 
portraits of Queen Elizabeth. In compiling 
this work Mr. O’Donoghue has made use of 
the catalogues of the South Kensington 
Portrait, Loan, and Miniature Exhibitions, 
and of the Tudor Exhibition held in the New 
Gallery; and he has been aided by the 
advice and suggestions of the Director of 
the National Portrait Gallery, and by un¬ 
restricted access to his invaluable series of 
annotated sketch-books, which represent the 
learned and patient study, during many 
years, of our chief authority on the subject 
of national portraiture. For particulars of 
the various engraved portraits of the Queen, 
the Print Room and Library of the British 
Museum, the Royal Library at Windsor, 
the Sutherland and Hope Collections at 
Oxford, and the Bibliotheque Nationals, 
Paris, have been laid under contribution; and 
to the various works of Hawkins, Franks, and 
Gruber, of De Gray Birch, King, and Drury 
Fortnum, are due tho lists of medals, coins, 
seals, and gems portraying the monarch. 
The result is a very complete and valuable 
record of the representations of Queen 
Elizabeth, a book that will hold its place 
as the standard work of reference on the 
subject with which it deals. 

In his introduction Mr. 0. Donoghue 
gives an account of the artists working in 
Eogland during the time of Elizabeth, by 
whom she may have been depicted, though 
the ascription of most of her portraits is 
merely conjectural, few of them bearing 
any signature or mark of the painter, the 
allegorical picture at Hampton Court, in 
which she appears with Juno, Venus, and 
Minerva, dated 1569, and bearing the 
initials of Lucas D’Heere, and the portrait 
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at Welbeck Abbey, inscribed with the 
initials of Marc Gheeraedts, being exceptions 
in this respect. 

In addition to these two painters, Mr. 
O’Donoghue mentions Nicholas Lyzarde; 
Federigo Zucharo, who visited England in 
1574, and to whom many portraits of Eliza¬ 
beth are attributed with more or less 
probability, especially one at Great Hamp¬ 
ton, which bears a mark like a “ Z,” that 
has been regarded as his initial; Bichard 
Lyne, a painter and engraver who worked for 
Archbishop Parker, and may have painted 
the Queen during one of her visits to the 
prelate; Cornelius Ketel, who was in 
Eigland from 1573 to 1581, and is stated 
to have painted her by order of the Earl 
of Hertford, during a royal visit to his 
mother, the Duchess of Somerset, at Han- 
worth, in 1578 ; and Bichard Stevens, a 
Dutch statuary painter and engraver, to 
whom Walpole assigned the portrait of 
Elizabeth, in an elaborate dress patterned 
with animals, monsters, and flowers, at 
Hardwick Hall, because this artist worked 
for the Cavendish family, some of his 
receipts still remaining in the possession of 
the Duke of Devonshire. We have also 
George Gower, who in 1584 was appointed 
sergeant-painter to Queen Elizabeth, and 
was granted by patent the exclusive right 

“ to make or cause to be made all and all 
manner of purtraicts and pictures of our person 
phi&iognomy and proporcon of our bodye in 
oil cullers upon bourdes or canvas, or to grave 
the same on copper, or to cutt the same in 
woode, or to printe the same being cutte in 
copper or woode or otherwise,” 

with the exception that Nicholas Hilliard 
was allowed to execute miniatures of the 
Queen “in small compasse in lymnynge 
only and not otherwise.” Gower, however, 
appears to have held his office for only a 
short period, and none of his works have 
been identified. Another painter of the time 
was John de Critz, a Flemish artist patronised 
by Walsingham. In an annotated copy of 
Holland’s “ Baziliwlogia ”—I presume that 
formerly in the possession of Sir James 
Winter Lake—the engravings of Elizabeth, 
Walsingham, and Sidney, in that work, are 
stated to have been done from pictures 
belonging to De Critz, which perhaps were 
painted by himself; and, as sergeant- 
painter to James I., he certainly painted the 
effigy of Queen Elizabeth in Westminster 
Abbey, sculptured by Maximilian Powtran 
or Colt in 1605. 

The account that is given of Nicholas 
Lyzarde is hot strictly accurate. The state¬ 
ment that his only recorded work is “ a 
table painted with the history of Ahasuerus ” 
is incorrect; for his New Year’s gift to 
Queen Mary Tudor in 1556 was “stable 
painted with the Maundy ” (Nioholl’s Illus¬ 
trations — 1Veto Tsar Gifts to Quesn Mary, 
p. 11); and he died, not in 1570, but in 
the following year, the burial of “ Nicholas 
Lyzard, painter unto the Queen’s majestie,” 
appearing on April 5, 1571, in the register 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, his will, dated 
February 14, 1570, being proved on April 
20, 1571 ( Archasologia , vol. xxxix., p. 45). 

The names of Francis and William Segar, 
John and Thomas Bettes, Bowland and 
N icholas Lock ey, Peter Cole, J. de Bruy, and 


Peake, are mentioned as those of punters 
of tiie time “ whose works have sunk into 
oblivion ”; and two miniaturists, Nicholas 
Hilliard and his pupil, Isaac Oliver or 
Olivier, receive a more detailed reference. 
The former, a native of Exeter, who was 
bora in 1537 and died in 1619, possessed, as 
above noted, the exclusive right of portray¬ 
ing “ in small compass ” the features of the 
Queen, and he obtained a patent in similar 
terms from James I. He executed many 
miniatures of Elizabeth: that in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. Jeffrey Whitehead, showing her 
with a rose set in her yellow-brown hair, 
at the end of a MS. prayer-book that 
belonged to the Queen, which also contains 
a miniature of the Duke of Alen^on by 
the same hand, is an especially admirable 
example of his work. He was a goldsmith 
by trade, and engraved the seoond Great 
Seal of the Queen in 1586, in which the 
monarch appears enthroned and crowned, 
with sceptre and ball in her hands, and as 
a reward he received a lease for twenty-one 
years of Poyle Stanmore, Middlesex. Oliver 
undoubtedly portrayed the Queen; but none 
of his renderings of her can be certainly 
identified, though a you drawing at Windsor 
has been regarded as his original for the 
celebrated plate engraved by Crispin van de 
Passe, the elder. 

To the names of these miniaturists should 
certainly have been added that of Levina 
Terling, daughter of Simon Benich, a 
miniaturist of Bruges. She worked in 
England, and appears to have married an 
Englishman. In 1558 she presented to 
Elizabeth, “ The Queen’s pioture finely 
painted upon a card”; and, again, in 
1561 there was presented “ by Mrs. Levina 
Terling, the Queenes performs, and other 
personnages in a box fynely painted.” 
{Archasologia, vol. xxxix., p. 39.) These 
works have not been identified; but the 
former of them, presented in the very 
year when Elizabeth became queen, and 
placed by her for safe-keeping in the hands 
of “Mrs. Newton,” may possibly be the 
miniature, now lost, recorded by Mr. 
O’Donoghue as No. 7, with the entry from 
Yanderuoort’s catalogue of the collection of 
Charles I.:—“ Item, done upon the right 
light. In a white ivory box witnout a crystal, 
a certain lady’s picture in her hair, in a gold 
bonelace little ruff, and black habit lmed 
with white fur, with gold tissue sleeves, 
with one hand over another, supposed to 
have been Queen Elizabeth before she came 
to the crown. Done by an unknown hand.” 
The three other miniatures entered by Van- 
derdoort as “ in his Majesty’s new erected 
cabinet-room within the cupboards at the 
present time at Whitehall,” are all specifi¬ 
cally assigned by him to Hilliard. 

Among the other interesting contents of 
the introduction, I may mention the account 
by Nicholas Hilliard of his interview with 
the Queen: “When first I came in her 
Highness presence to drawe,” extracted 
from that artist’s unpublished treatise on 
miniature painting, the manuscript of 
which belonged successively to Vertue, 
to Walpole, and to David Laing, by 
whom it was bequeathed to the Edin¬ 
burgh University. Hilliard records that 
the Queen remarked on the different 


methods of shading in various works of 
art, and, noticing that the Italians, who 
“had the name to be ounniogest and to 
draw best, shadowed not,” asked the reason 
for the introduction of shadows by painters, 

“ seeing that best to showe ons telle nedeth 
no shadow of place, but rather tin oppen 
light.” Hilli ard explained that the con¬ 
trasts of chiaroscuro came from the light 
being admitted from a small or high 
window, 

“ which many workmen couet to worke in for 
ease to their sight, and to give unto them a 

f rosser lyne, and a more aparant lyne to be 
eeerued, and maketh the worke imbose well, 
and showe very wel afar of, which to Limning 
[miniature] work nedeth not, because it is to 
be veewed of nesemty in hand neare vnto the 
eye.” 

The Queen accordingly chose to be painted 
“in the open ally of a goodly garden, where 
no tree was neere ” : and the courtly artist 
concludes that “this her Ma u ® curiouse 
Demaund hath greatly bettered my j ugment.’ ’ 
We have also the proclamation, drawn up 
in 1563 but never issued, in which, after 
stating that there had been produced 
portraits “ in paynting, graving, and pryn- 
tyng, wherein is evidently shewn that 
hytherto none hath sufficiently expressed 
the national representation of hir Majesties 
person, favor, or grace,” all artists are 
prohibited from representing the Queen 
“ for a time, untill by some perfect patron 
and example the same may be by others 
followed; ” and it is promised that “ some 
coning person mete therefor shall shortly 
make a pourtraict of hir person or visage 
to be participated to others for satisfaction 
of hir loving subjects.” In this connexion 
Mr. O’Donoghue quotes a passage from the 
preface to the “History of the World,” 
where Baleigh states that “ by the Queen’s 
own commandment all pictures by unskilful 
and common painters were knocked to 
pieces and cast into the fire.” 

A series of valuable “ personal descrip¬ 
tions” of the Queen by contemporaries 
follows the catalogue—beginning with a 
quotation from Boger Ascham, her pre¬ 
ceptor, telling how, at the age of seventeen, 
she preferred in attire “a simple elegance 
to snow and splendour, despismg the out¬ 
ward adorning of plaiting tire hair and 
wearing of gold ”; and ending with an 
extract from Heutzner’s “ Journey into 
England,” where he records his sight of 
the Queen, in her sixty-fifth year, “very 
majestic,” resplendent in her crown, clad in 
silk shot with silver threads, and glittering 
with necklaces and collars of gold and 
pearls. Mr. 0‘Donoghue very truly re¬ 
marks that 

“at no previous or subsequent period, and by 
no other individual, have such a variety and 
magnificence of attire been indulged in as by 
this extraordinary woman, and for this reason 
the various representations of her constitute 
one of the most interesting chapters in the 
history of portraiture and oostume.” 

He discourses very learnedly on the fashions 
of the time, especially on the development 
of the ruff—which he has adopted as a 
basis of classification of the various por¬ 
traits—from a frill decorating the edg e of 
the collar in the reign of Henry VHI. and 
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his two successors, through the circular 
“piped” forms, to the extraordinary 
erections attached to the shoulders, leaving 
the front of the neck bare, and rising high 
behind the head, that followed. And we 
have also interesting particulars regarding 
the successive shapes of the “ farthingale,” 
the “stomacher,” the “partlet,” the veil, 
and the fan. 

The list of portraits enumerates eighty- 
three paintings, giving, in almost every 
case, descriptive particulars and a note of 
dimensions. It opens with the panel pic¬ 
ture, now at Windsor, which is here 
assigned to the school of Holbein, and 
regarded as portraying Elizabeth at the age 
of about thirteen. In Yanderdoort’s Cata¬ 
logue it was attributed to Holbein himself, 
but we now know that this artist died in 
1543, when Elizabeth was in her tenth year. 
Dr. Woltmann (Fortnightly Review, Septem¬ 
ber, 1866) considered it as “ the work of a 
Dutch artist; and, indeed, one of the best of 
those who were employed in England,” and 
he believed that it portrayed the Princess at 
the age of fifteen or sixteen. Paul Heutzner 
also, who saw the picture at Whitehall in 
1598, styles it “ Queen Elizabeth at 16 
years old ”; but the period assumed by 
Mr. O’Donoghue is evidently nearer the 
truth, for the work is included in the cata¬ 
logue of the pictures of Henry VIII., drawn 
up after his death in 1547. 

Among the other paintings that are 
catalogued I may mention the fine full- 
length in the possession of Lord Dillon 
at Ditchley, painted to commemorate a 
royal visit to Sir Henry Lee, K.G., in 1592. 
The photogravure given as frontispiece of 
the volume showB that this picture has a 
long inscription on an intablature to our 
right, which, however, is not referred to in 
the description at p. 21. An interesting 
ceremonial group, including the Queen, is 
that at Sherborne, Dorset. It was engraved 
by Vertue as representing the royal visit to 
Hunsdon, Hertfordshire; but Mr. Sharp, 
in a learned paper in vol. xxiii. of the 
Archaeological Journal, has proved that its 
subject is the procession of the Queen to 
Blackfriars in 1600, on the occasion of the 
marriage of Lord Herbert to the daughter 
of John, Lord Russell. Greater fidelity of 
portraiture than is here visible characterises 
the renderings of the Queen, in this the 
laterperiod of her life, by Marc Gheeraedts 
at Welbeck and in University Library, 
Cambridge; and very curiously fantastic 
are the works in which she figures as Diana 
and as a huntress at Hatfield House and 
Hampton Court. 

The drawings that are catalogued num¬ 
ber only five, including the interesting 
rendering of the Queen receiving from 
George Gascoigne his “Tale of Hemetes the 
Hermit,” prefixed to his autograph copy of 
that work in the British Museum. Nearly 
fifty miniatures and three hundred en¬ 
gravings are described; and over seventy 
items fall under the headings of medals, 
coins, gems, seals, and effigies. 

The book represents an infinite amount 
of labour and research, and will prove a 
valuable aid to all students of national 
portraiture. 

J. M. Gray. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne and Sir Charles 
Tennant have been appointed trustees of the 
National Gallery, to fill the two places vacant 
by the deaths of Sir H. A. Lnyard and Lord 
Hardinge. 

The private view of Messrs. J. M. Dent & 
Co.’s exhibitions of drawings in black and 
white, to be held in the galleries of the Royal 
Institute, is fixed for Monday next. The 
exhibition will remain open until Septem¬ 
ber 29. 

For the autumn exhibition, at the Notting¬ 
ham Castle Art Museum, which opens at the 
end of the present month, Mr. G. H. Wallis 
has succeeded in getting together a compre¬ 
hensive collection of the works of the so-called 
Cornish art brotherhoods. Some of the most 
notable pictures have been sent from the art 
galleries of other municipalities, while Sir 
George M’Culloch and other private owners 
hare generously contributed to the collection. 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes will be represented by 
“The Forging of the Anchor,” and “The 
Village Fhilharmonic ”; Mr. Frank Bramley 
by “ Hopeless Dawn,” and “ Memories ” ; Mr. 
Chevallier Tayler by “The Departure of the 
Fishing Fleet,” “The Summer Dinner Party,” 
and “ For Confirmation ”; “ Mr. Adrian Stokes 
by “ Off St. Ives,” and “ Cornish Cliff.” There 
will also be examples of the work of Mr. C. 
Napier Hemy, Mr. T. C. Gotch, Mr. Fred Hall, 
Mr. H. S. Tuke, and Mrs. Adrian Stokes, as 
well as some water colour drawings of Mr. 
Walter Langley. 

The last quarterly number of the American 
Journal of Archaeology (London: Kegan Paul 
& Co.) consists mainly of a summary of recent 
discoveries, which alone fills 100 pages. The 
latest researches of M. de Morgan and M. 
Naville in Egypt, and the letters from Nubia 
of Prof. Sayce and Prof. Mahaffy, supply a 
great deal of material; while the excavations 
of the French School at Delphi are summarised 
at great length. With regard to the American 
expedition to Babylonia, we learn that Mr. 
Haynes—in continuation of the work at Nippur 
or Niffer, begun by Dr. Peters—has unearthed 
8,000 tablets, besides other objects, and has 
found inscriptions below the debris that dates 
from the time of Sargon I. (3,800 b c.). There 
are two original articles illustrated with 
plates. Mr. Nicholas E. Crosby describes a 
votive bas-relief found last year near Phaleron, 
with an inscription identifying three of the 
figures as Hermes, Echelos, and Basile; and 
he suggests a somewhat different mythological 
explanation than that given by Mr. ICavvadias. 
Mr. Allan Marquand describes a terra¬ 
cotta piece which he purchased at Siena, 
almost identical in composition with a portion 
of the group in the Moses panel of the second 
of Ghiberti’s bronze gates for the Baptistery at 
Florence; and gives reasons for regarding it 
as a preliminary sketch from the hand of 
Ghiberti himself. We may also mention an 
aesthetic essay on “The Philosophy of Art,” 
by Mr. A. L. Frothingham, senior, of 
Princeton. 


MUSIC. 

OBITUARY. 

I'R0F. HELMHOLTZ. 

The science of music owes much to the investi¬ 
gations of Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand Helm¬ 
holtz, who died at Charlottenburg|last Saturday. 
He was born at Potsdam in 1821, and was 
teacher of anatomy at the Berlin Academy 
in 18-18, professor of physiology, at Konigsberg 
in 1849, and at Heidelberg in 1858. He wrote 
many scientific works; but Die Lehre con den 


m 


Tonempfindungen ah physiologische Grundlage 
f iir die Theorie der Musik, which was translated 
into English by the late A. J. Ellis under the 
title, “ On the Sensations of Tone, as a 
Physiological Basis for the Theory of Music,” 
is the one with which musicians are im¬ 
mediately concerned. Helmholtz’s experiments 
with resonators resulted in a most complete 
analysis of musical tone, while his determina¬ 
tion of the nature of the vowel sounds of the 
human voice is of the highest importance. 
The g:ain to science through the investigations 
of thus learned and indefatigable worker is 
well-known, but they have also affected 
questions concerning the theory of music. 

Moritz Hauptmann, the eminent German 
composer and theorist, wrote a work, entitled 
Die Natur der Harmonik und MetriJc (1853), and 
his description of the minor triad as an “ in¬ 
verted major triad, or negation of the same,” 
seems to have been the starting point of a new 
school of harmonists, of whom Dr. Arthur von 
Oettingen, professor ofphysics at Dorpat, and 
Dr. Hugo Riemann, of Wiesbaden, are, perhaps, 
the most distinguished representatives. In 
criticising and modifying Hauptmann, these 
and other writers were materially assisted by 
Helmholtz’s investigations respecting the third 
and deeper tone generated when two notes are 
sounded together, which he termed “differ¬ 
ential,” in contradistinction to the “ summa¬ 
tional ” tones which he himself discovered (the 
former had been known since the time of 
Tartini) and, indirectly, by his Physiology of the 
Minor Chord. It is not our present purpose to 
discuss the new “dual development” theory, 
as expounded by von Oettingen m his Ilarmnnic- 
tystem, and by Riemann in various works: they 
are merely mentioned to show the influence and 
outcome of Helmholtz’s teaching. 

Among the “Pop. Wissensch. Vortriige” 
published by Helmholtz at Brunswick (1865-76), 
there is one entitled “ On the Physiological 
Causes of Harmony in Music,” a lecture 
delivered in Bonn during the winter of 1857, 
which, written in simple, lucid language, may 
be recommended to readers who have not the 
time, and, possibly, not the inclination, to study 
the larger work above mentioned. These 
“Popular Leotures on Scientific Subjects” 
(1st series) appeared in English only last year, 
translated by E. Atkinson. 

Helmholtz, in the address delivered on the 
occasion of his jubilee in 1891, reviewing his 
life’s labours, compared himself to 

“an Alpine climber, who, not knowing the way, 
ascends elowly and with toil, and is often com¬ 
pelled to retrace his steps because his progress is 
stopped ; sometimes by reasoning, and sometimes 
by accident, he hits upon traces of a freBh path, 
which again leads him a little further; and, 
finally, when be has reached the goal, he finds to 
his annoyance a royal road on which he might 
have ridden up, if he had been clever enough to 
find at the outset the right starting point.” 

Helmholtz, like Darwin, was a quiet worker, 
and as modest as he was great. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The thirty-ninth annual series of Crystal 
Palace Saturday Concerts will commence on 
October 13. There will be twenty concerts— 
ten before, and ten after Christmas. Among 
the works performed here for the first time will 
be: Berlioz’s Dramatic Symphony “Romeo 
and Juliet,” Dvorak’s Fifth Symphony, Tschai- 
kowsky’s Sixth Symphony, E. D’Albert’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in E, and Dr. Mackenzie’s 
“ Britannia ” Overture; the last-named will be 
the first piece in the programne of the first 
concert. 
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Rt. Margaret. By the Right Rw. JOHN DOwDEN, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, 8s. Gd. 

RELIGION in JAPAN: Shintoism, Buddhism, and 

CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. O. A. COBBOLD. Port 8vo, doth boards, 2l. 03. 

VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted from 

“ Collet to ba 8aiutK,” “Time Flies,” and “The Face of the Deep.” Small post 8\o. 
Printed in red and black on hand-made paper, cloth boards, 3a. Gd.; limp roar, Bs. ; 
lc vac tine, 6s. 6d.; limp German C'.ilf, 7 «*. ; limp morocco, 7c*. Gd. 

THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional Commentary on 

tho Apocalypse. By CHRISTINA O. ROSSETTI, Author of “Time Flies,” Ac. 
Demy 8vo, doth boards, 7s. Gd. 

THE LIFE of GEORGE HERBERT of BEMERTON. 

With Portrait. Demy 8vo, doth boards, G*. 

[A new life of Herbeit, in which a minute inquiry into his career, and the times in which he I 
lived, has brought many new facts to light, j 

BUTLER’S “ANALOGY” and MODERN THOUGHT. By 

the Rev. A. R. EAGAIt, D.D. T.C.D. Post 8vo, cloth boaid*, 3s. Gd. 

SIDE LIGHTS on CHURCH HISTORY-HISTORY of 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. By tlie Rtv. E. L. CUTIS, D.D. Demy Svo, doth 
boards, Gs. 

THE CHURCHMAN’S MANUAL: a Book of Instruction 

and Devotion. By the Bight Rev. ENOS NUTTALL. DD, Bishop of Jumuia. 
&2mo, doth boards, Is. 6d. 

A FIRST BOOK on CHURCH PRINCIPLES. By the 

Bev. Canon GARNIBR. With Diagrams. Small post Svo, cloth boards. Is. 0 J. 

The CATECHISM of the ORTHODOX EASTERN CHURCH. 

By IGNAT1U3 MOSCBAKE. 18mo, limp doth, 6d. 

SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS for SCIENCE TEACHING. 

With num**T«m» Diagrams, including 200 Expriments fully ll!m (rating the llemcntary 
J hj sic p and ThemIstry Division in the Evening (School Continuation Code. By J. A. I 
BOWER. Crown Svo, cloth tcards, 2 a Gd. 


EDIBLE and POISONOUS MUSHROOMS: What to Eat, 

end What to Avoid. By M. O. COOKE, M.A., I.L.D. With 18 Coloured Plato 
illustrating 48 Specie*. Crown 8n>, doth board*, 3s. 8d. 

ROMANCE of LOW LIFE AMONGST PLANTS: Facts 

and Phenomena of Gryptogamic Vegetation. By M. C. COOKE, M.A, LL.D., A.L.8. 
Witli numerous Woodcuts. Cloth boards, 4s. 

MANUALS of HEALTH. Notes on the Ventilation and 

Warming of Hour**, Churches, Schools, and ether Buildings. By Prof. E. H. JACOB. 
F ap. SVv?, cloth, Is._ 

THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 

TIME. By Professor 0. V. Boys, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 

* * [Jn pieraration. 

OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES- By Percy Faraday 

FRANKLAND, Pb.D.. B.8o. (London), F.R.S. Biooad Edition, R.via d and Enlarged. 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 



COAL. Bv Professor R. Meldola. With numerous 

Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, ‘2s. Gd. 

DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward. 

With numerous Illustrations. Tost Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

TIME and TIDE : a Romance of the Moon. Second Edition, 

Revised. By Kir ROBERT 8. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
Illustrated. Tost 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

The STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By the late Charles Meymott 

TIDY, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. Tost 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 

Professor GREEN, M.A., F.R.8. Post Svo, cloth boards, Is. 

SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 

Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London Institution in 1 Vccmber, IKSil, 
and January, lsthi, before a Juvenile Audience. By (•. Y. BOYS, A.R.S.M., F.R.8. 
With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 

Association Meeting at Lewis, September, 1890. By Professor J. PERRY, M.E., D.bc., 
F.R.8. With numerous Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Professor 

GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.8., F.G.8. With several Dlustrations. Tost Svo, 
cloth boards, 2s. Gd._ 

EARLY BRITAIN. 

NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Seartb, 

Rector of Wringlon, Somerset. Fcap. 8vo, with Maps, cloth boards, 2s. 6l. 

CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. Fcap. 8vo, with 

Two Maps, cloth boards, 3s. 

“Much instruction will be found in a small compass .”—Daily Chronicle. 

POST-NORMAN BRITAIN. Foreign Influences upon the 

llHnrv of England from the Accession of Homy III. to the Revolution of 1G8S. By 
I1ENKY G. HEWLETT. Fcap. bvo, cloth boards, 3s. 

— 

THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, 

1 B.A., Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School. Fcap. bvo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morflll, M.A. 

Fcap. Svo, elolli boards, 2s. Gd. 

“Jlis book will supply an admirable introduction to it systematic study of .Slavonic litcra- 
turo.’* SojIs man. V Q . h ^ p . rp 
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TPDINBURGH. — superior board 

Xi offered for STUDENT in professional gentleman’s family; 
large house ; good locality. Highest references.—No. 598, Robertson & 
Scott, Hanover Street, Edinbu rgh, __ 

'•PHACKERAY’S WORKS for SALE, 

-A- First Editions, cheap.—ESMOND. 3 vols.. original cloth* 
clean, 1852.—VANITY FA 1 it. Half-bound, 1848.—PEN DENNIS. 
2 vols.. 1849. —Harris, Brunswick Terrace, Stafford _ 


rVO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

-1- MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.— Address 
Mr. O. lb Stockkr, 8. Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

type-writing. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &C.— 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Ravnk A Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Tra nBlationB. 

r PHE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

X 115, FLEET STREET, EX’. 

Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 
_ Price Lis t115. Fleet Street. London. 

pHEAP TYPE-WRITERS’ RIBBONS.— 

\J For Barlock, 16 yds., 3?. each: Two, 5s. 6d. Ribbons re-inked, 
1 s. each.—E. Caho, Mr. Ne wall , 101, Par k R oad, Br adford. 

catalogues 

T^OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

_DULAU A CO., 37, Soiio Square. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, LONDON, 

With which is Incobi'oratbd 

THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 


Dean— THE 

mItHEMATICS 1 " 3 }.Profe.sor Qoodeve. X. 

PHYSICS .Professor A. W. Hacker, M A . F.B.S. 

ASTRONOMY .Professor J. Norman Lockyer, O.B., P.H.S 

CHEMISTBT .Professor W. A. Tilden, D.So , F E.S. 

BIOLOGY .Professor (Hon.) The Ht. Hon T- H. Huxley, LL D., F.B.S. 

GEOLOGY . ... ... Professor J. W. Judd, P.BS. 

METALLURGY .Professor W. C. Boberts-Austen, O.B , P.H.S. 

MINING .Professor C. Le Neve Poster, D So., A.B.S M-, P.B.S. 

AGRICULTURE.Professor J. Wright son, P.C.S. 

Pranois Pladgate, Registrar. 

NEXT SESSION BEGIN S OCTO BER 3rd. 

Full Particulars can he obtained from the Registrar, Royal College of Science, South Kenelngton, and 
Prospectuses of Byre ft Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, B-C., or of any Bookseller. 


HON. 


HUXLEY, LL.D., F.R.S. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. QMALL SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 

TVFTE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE LEEDS. ^ SONS.— Country house ; healthy hilly district Small clawcs; 

■ 'mil X UJtiAXSrLAJAIIi liOUIJCAIO, rjuui /o. ihllivillunl attention. Moderate Umii—Oxroni> M.A., The Orange, 
JU Halstead Kssel* 

Tlic Sixty-fourth Session of the Medical Department and the Twenty- ---—-- 

first Session of the Department of Science, Technology, and Arts begin 

OCTOBER 8th. . „ . THF 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University a aa*-» 

Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physiol, Chemical, _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Biological, Engineering, and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the All T T V D ET |W| D A M V 

Weaving Sheds, Dye-house, and Printing Rooms will be open daily for U | | T ■ CL IVI ■ AA I w F 

Practical Work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Reoistrak Has th e h on(mr to announoe the Publication of 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students, _. _ -n m •**» irTr-nn-n TNTk a ttt titci o 

l'SXV&XlSMSSu NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 

A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. BY 


VORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of 

A RESIDENCE (Limited). LYDDON HALL. LEEDS, under 
the direction of Mr. HERBERT ROWE, has lwien established as a 
Hall of Resilience for Students of the Yorkshire College. Fee, £16 per 
term. Prospectus from the Secretary of the College. 

^JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The General COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Professor 
W. F. R. WELDON, F.R.S., will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 


-I October 3rd, at 1 p.m. 


QWINEY LE0TURE8 oa GEOLOGY, 

IN conjunction with the 

BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY). 

Professor H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc., F.G.S., will 
deliver a COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on “THE MAKING 
of the EARTH’S CRUST," in the LECTURE THEATRE of the 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM (by permission of the Lords of 
the Committee of Council on Education), on MONDAYS, WEDNES¬ 
DAYS, and FRIDAYS, at 3 p.m., beginning MONDAY, 1st October, 
and ending Friday, 26th October. Admission to the Course, Free. 

By order of the Trustees, 

W. II. Flower, Director. 

British Museum (Natural History), 

Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 

L ondon school of medicine for 

WOMEN, 30, Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C., and 
the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Exami¬ 
nations open to Women. Entrance Scholutshin, value £30; Stuart 
Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four years ; Mackay Prizes of £2u 
each, &c.—Apply to Secretary at School. 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Has the honour to annonnoe the Publication of 

NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 

BY 

ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the Britiah 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

‘ 1 The British Museum collection, reproduced in this Tolume, 
is,” says Profenor Colvin, "a fairly complete and representa¬ 
tive survey of the several phases of Duter’s activity as a 
draughtsman and sketcher during all periods of his oareer.” 

The Volume it Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


The AUTOTYPE FINB-ART CATALOGUE 

(New Edition), cf 181 pages, with Illustrated Supple¬ 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, 0.\* Shilling. 

"AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art." 

New Pamphlet, Peek os Application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London. 


FORFIRAI Rnnv<t A T Frwrinu Domco FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLE- TVfESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
rUnt/u/V uUUK b AT F OREIGN PRICES . X? men’s daughters.—T he mimm* Sinclair clarke, -^’X ART REPRODUCERS, 


WILLIAMS & NORQATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

H, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

_ CATALOGUES pos t free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, ORB AT BUSSELL STB EET 
(Opposite thn British Museum), 

Supplies all Foukign TV . <s and Periodicals at the most 
Tr..v -ate prices. 

. tin ai'p/ication. 

_ . AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

rr p - PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

Vork.nnd”?. BKDFOUD L mri;i?T5(“N?llS%'wrc., : dSro , ^rainho 
attention of thr READING 1'UBLIG to tho excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House iu Loudon for filling, on the most 
bavonrable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUHLIC’A- 
AhL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
L A 1 AlrOUULS sent on application. 

A^DVICE aslo CIIOICE of SCHOOLS.V- 

-fA. Tiie StridLASTiG ASSOCIATION (n body of Oxford and 


46, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.—References permitted to-The 
Right Honourable G. J. Goschen, M.l’., and Mrs. Goscben; John 
Usher, Esq., of Norton, Midlothian ; tho lionblo.and Rev. Win. Miller, 
LL.D.,C.I.E.; tho Rev. C. J. Ridgeway, 36, Dorchester Terrace, W.; 
and Colonel Bisset, R.E., C.l.E. 

TYR. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

jLJ SEUVICE 1N8TITUTE, at llo. Cannon Street, E.C., a REG 18- 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. ■ 
Principals of Scliools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teaclu is may confidently rely upon the Doctor’s long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. __ 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-UALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on tho minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and Bold. 

SAVINGS - DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

IIOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO Gl'INEAS PER SIONTU. 


h." U Rt-iuirements should )>e sent to 

Uu, Mauagei. R, J. Beevok, M.A., 8, Lancaster Pluce, Strand. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LA.ND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS 1'EII MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular*, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


-^▼x art reproducers, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O. 

Are the solo representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL. of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading Iiondon Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the cheapest aud best Processes 
in tho market, which are specially adapted to meet tho wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Patochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Bapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Wo r ks of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views , Book Illustrations , 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , <fc.,<fc., at a moderate co it 
Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 

VINOLIA CREAM 

Is a good Prescription 


SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, and an; SKIN IRRITATION. 

Is. lid. and Is. 9d. per Box. 
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A GUIDE TO 

BRITISH Sc AMERICAN NOVELS 

From the Earliest Period to the End of 1893. 

BY PERCY RUSSELL, 

Author of “ The Authors Manual” Ac. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 820 pages, price 3s- 6d- net 
Globe.—*'7 h unquestionably useful.” 

Morning Post .—•* Will be ox considerable v*lu\” 

Manchester Courier .—“ An invaluable storehouse of facts.” 
Newcastle Chronicle.— u The Guide may be recommended to 
librarians as well as to readers of fiction.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL 

WITH PREFATORY REMARKS 

BY MR. GLADSTONE. 

Seventh and Cheap Edition. With New Preface, 304 pp ., croton 8t>o, 
cloth, price 3s* 0d. net. With Portrait. 

London : DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

18, BOUVERIE STREET. FLEET STREET. E.C. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

1YTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

Ac.—KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers. 12 . Gough Square, 4 , Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.O., 
hare specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for priutiug 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Adrice and assistance giren to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 


Facilities upon the premises Cor Editorial Offices, free, 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2750. 


Advertising 

Telegraph, “Africanism, London." 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE FATAL CARD. Hm 
William Teuiss, Murray, Carson, Charles Fulton. W. L. 
Abingdon, Richtrd Puri on, and Harry Nicbolle ; Mesdames 
Vane, Laura Linden, Sophie Lukin, and Mira Mill ward. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE NEW WOMAN. Mr. 
Fred Terry. Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. J. G. Grahame, Mr. Wye*, 
Mr. Champion, Mr. Byron; Miss Rose Leclercq, Mira Alma 
Murray. Mira Laura Grave3. Mira Gertrude Warden, Mira 
Riekard*. and Mira Winifred Emery. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, HOT WATER. Me sire. Charles 
Hawtrey, Edward Righton, George Giddens, William Blake¬ 
ley. Sydney Valentine, J. G. Taylor, F. Atherley, E Dagnall, 
F. Vigay; Mesdamea Edith Chester, Alice de Wiaton. E. 
Vinimr. K. Drew, A. Baker. Preceded, at 8.80, by HOME 
R ULE. ___ 

DALY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER^ SQUARE^ 
THIS EVENING, at &15, A GAIETY GIRL. Messrs. 
C. Hayden Ooflio, Eric Lewis, Geo. Grosemith, juo., Ltv- 
rsnoe D'Orsay, Fatien-Sontar, R. 8omerviUe, Gilbert Por. 
toons, Charles Raton, and Rutland Barrington; Mines. Kste 
Cutler, Nellie Malone, Marie Studholme, Louie Pounds, Kate 
H od son . Violet Robinson, Nina Martino, and Lottie Venne. 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. S. 
Penlcy. Messrs. Walter Everard, Sidney Paxton, H. Farmer. 
Cecil Thornbury, and H. Reeves Smith; Misses Ada 
Branson, Emmie Merrick, Kate Graves, Nina Boucicsult, 
At 8, IN THE B YES OF THE W ORLD. _ 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE QUEEN OF BRILLIANTS. 
Messrs. Hubert Wilke, Arthur Williams, W. H. Denny, John 
Le Hay, AvonS.xon, Owen Westford, Fred. Wright, iun , 
Compton Contts, Geo. Honey, and Fred Storey; Madame 
Amadi, Miss Lizzie Reggies, Miss Annie Moyers, Mesdames 
Leonar d, Burle, Leigh, Comyns, and bliss LiUian Russell 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, LITTLE CHBI8TOPHBR 
COLUMBUS (New Edition). Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, John F. 
Sheridan, F. Cook, Thompson, W. 8. Laidlaw, H. Gregory; 
Mesdames Geraldine Ulmar, Maud Holland, M. Love, A 
Newton, E. GrevQle, D. Thome, F. Wilson, V. Cassell, 
M. Harsden, and Florence St. John, &c. At 7.15, THE 
HOUS E OF LO RDS.__ 

STRAND THEATRE. 

THI3 EVENING, at 8.45, OUR FLAT. Misses Georgia 
Esmond. Annie Goward, May Edouin, Annie Esmond, Grace 
Lane. F. Loveiidge; Messrs. C. Fawcett, H. Roas, E. Hendrie, 
E. Silward. Cecil Paget, D. Gordon,and Willie Edouin. At s, 
PARALLEL ATTkOKS. 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE FOUNDLING. Meaara. 
Charles Groves, Sydney Brough, Hnntiey Wright, Oswald 
Yorke, George Warde, Stanley Kennia; Misses Ellis Jeffreys, 
Emmeline Orford, Snide Vaughan, lizzie Webster, Gwynne 
Herbert, Minnie Clifford, Fanny Brris. At 8.15, THEN 
FLOW ER S GREW FAI RER.__ 

TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE CHINAMAN. Mr. Frank 
Wyatt, Messrs. Warren, Dreyton, Wentworth, John Tresahar, 
Mesdamea Cicely Biehards, Halkett, Kenward, Ripley, Car¬ 
lyle, Clara Jecks. Preceded, at 8.16, by THE ELECTRIC 
SPARK. 


DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS BOOKS 

Now ready, leap. 8ro, 460 pp., price 2s. 8d. strongly bound. 

OE FIVAS, GRAMMAR OF FRENCH CRAMMARS. 

With Exercises and Examples Illustrative of every Rule. 
By Dr. DE FIVAS* M.A. Including an Appendix on 
the History and Etym-logy of the French Language. 
Fifty-third Edition, Revised and Enlarged* with the 
Author’s latest Notes, Corrections, and Additions. 

“The beat French Grammar we have .”—Educational Times. 
“ It Is a valuable and juatiy popular book.” 

Journal of Education. 

DE FIVAS, ELEMENTARY FRENCH CRAMMAR 

and READER. Third Edition, Revised. Flap. 8vo, 
la. 63., doth. 

“Thoie engaged in teaching French to beginners could not 
base their teachicg upon a moie useful echod Daok.”—£co*.«//wn. 

DE FIVAS, CUIDE TO FRENCH CONVERSATION. 

Twenty-first Edition. 18mo, 2s. 6d., bound. 

DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION A LA LANCUE 

FR4NCAI8E. Twenty-eighth Edition. l?mo # 2* 6L. 
bound. ’ 

DE FIVAS, BEAUTES DES ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS 

ANCIEN8 ET MODERNS I. Fifttenlh Editkn. 12mo, 
2s. 6J. bound. 

DE FIVAS, LE TRESOR NATIONAL. (The Trane- 

latfon of English into French at sight.) Seventh Edition. 
12mo, la. 6d. f cloth. 

%* Detailed Prospectus on application. 

London : 

Crosby Lockwood & Box, 7, Stationers* Hall Court, B.C. 


HURST & BLACKETTS 

PUBLICATIONS. 

A THIRD EDITION (Fourth Thousand) now ready at all 
Booksellers and Libraries. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portraits, 80s. 

FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE 

ABE0AD ' 

“ It is not too much to say that in writing these two 
voiumes, which he has, by permiasion, dedicited to the Prinoe 
of Wales, Sir John Astley haa not only produced a book which 
will amuse and in some measure instruct the thousands who 
will be anxious to read it, but has at once taken his plaoe 
amongst the beet chronidera of his time.”— Times, May 18 
‘ In conclusion, we never read a book into the treasures and 
attractions of which it is more impossible to give an insight 
by a few quotations. It is the woik of a thoroughly genial 
and good fellow, who has seen nearly every vicissitude of life 
t^at the open air can afford, and has touched notbiog without 
ad ruing it .”—Daily Telegraph. 

NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. IIANS BLACKWOOD. 

In 1 vol., crown 8ro, 6s. 

IN a NEW WORLD. By Mrs. Hans 

BLACKWOOD. J 

VENTURED in VAIN. By Reginald 

ferra« L "*f Y 3 raU h ° r ” TI, ° Fi “* er ®* Scorn," '• Wildwator 


N EW WORK in preparation by 

W. RUS8ELL, Author of “An Invalid’s Twelvo Years' 
Experience " MAN : his Peculiarities, Weakness, Diseases, De- 
geueration. and Remedies.” 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


.TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Booka at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 

N.B.—Two or three friends may unito in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MTTDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

I« in daily communication with this Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80to34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., EX 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
JgRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


gOUPS, 


PRESERVED 

and 


PROVISIONS 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY. Means. Arthur 
Helmore, J. D. Beveridge, J. Beauchamp, S. Warden, K. 
Douglas, T. Palmer, P. Volpe, T. Kingston, J. L Mackay ; 
Mesdames Gladys Homfrey, May Palfrey, Esmd Beringer, 
A. Beet. Prtoeled, at 8 15, by LOYAL. 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

A_PIES. Aim.__ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
^URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 

KOBE AI) DRESS- 

U, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


ADAM the GARDENER. By Mrs 

®T^FI1EN BATSON, Author of “Such a Lord Is Lore," ho 

“ A uniformly sympathetic and surpassingly entertaining story." 

Daily Telegraph. 

ST. MAUR. By Adeline Sergeant 

Author of " Caspar Brooke’s Daurhtcr," “81r Anthony,” Ac. 3 vols 
It would ho unjust to deny that ’St. Manr' is au excellent specimen 
of its class, and will ljc read with much more delight and aridity than 
the average three-volume novel ."—Glasgow Herald. 

SUIT and SERVICE. By Mrs. 

&c***Vvo 1 rT Author of “Bonnie Lesley," “ Britomart," 

A VAGABOND in ARTS 

A Moorland Idyl," 


By Algernon 

GI.SSI NG, Author of “A Moorland Idyl," “A Village Hampden," 
&c. 3 vols. 

“The story is both clerer and interesting, and tho charactcra are 
very uatural. —Athenaeum. 

“ There is much profound thought and brilliant writing in ‘ A Vaga¬ 
bond in Art* — Daily Telegraph. 

HOIST WITH HER OWN PETARD. 

By REGINALD LUC AS. 3 vols. 

A well-worked out tale of matrimonial intrigue, and the author 
obtains a mastery of the reader’s attention from tho very outlet.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

THE LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. By 

.Mrs. FORRESTER, Authnr of “ Vira,” •’ My Lord and My Lady." 
Ac. 2 vols. 

Uniform, each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 8a. 

NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 

DONOVAN; ft Modern Englishman. 

TO RIGHT the WRONG. 

WB TWO. I IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 

KNIGHT ERRANT. I WON BY WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


A SELECTION FROM 

HURST & BLACKETT’S 

STANDARD LIBRARY. 

EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 

BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX” 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE¬ 
MAN. 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


ABOUT WOMEN. 

A I JFK for a LIFE 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS and MAID. 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JAKDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK.” 

NATURE and HUMAN 
NATURE. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN 
INSTANCES. 


THE OLD JUDGE; or, 
Life in a Colony. 

TRAITS of AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

The AMERICANS at HOME 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 


ALEC FORBES. 
SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

ADAM GRAEME. | LIFE of IRVING. 

l.AIUD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST- 


NO W HEADY. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 8«. 

A NEW POPULAR EDITION 

OF 

MAABTEN MAARTEN'S 

THE GREATER GLORY. 

“‘The Greater Glory’ » a strangely beautiful book, but 
its greatest charm is not in any one some, it is the gradual 
evolution of beauty out of beauty till the climax is reachei in 
the • greater glory 9 of the old baron’s deathbed. ’—Guardian. 


MAARTEN MAARTEN'S NOVELS. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

THE SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. 
GOD’S FOOL. 


New Novels at the Libraries. 

JUST READY. 

THE INTENDED. 

By H. DE VERB STACPOOLE, 

In 1 vol., crown 8v», 6J. 


NOW BEADY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOT LIKE 
OTHER GIRLS,” &e. 

THE OLD OLD STORY 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 

Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &o. 

In 3 vole., crown 8rr. 


NOW READY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUGHT ~.VE TO 
VISIT HER’” 

THE ADVENTURESS. 

By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 

Author of “ A Girton Girl,” &c. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

"The local colour and tone of the little drama, the con¬ 
versation at Negretti’s Hot-1 at Nicj, the ‘dear bishop’ and 
his satellites, the petty spites and ambitions are perfectly 
admirable. Juliana Trelennick is, perhaps, the most clever 
of all the author’s studio in complex character; she is 
worthy of Thackeray’s scalpc’-pen.’’— World. 


NOW READY. 

WEDDED TO A GENIUS 

By NEIL CHRI8TISON. 

In 2 vole., crown 8vo. 

"An interesting study in psychology.”— Athenaeum. 


NOW READY. 

IN a CINQUE PORT: a Story 

of Winchelsea. By E. M. HEWITT. In 3 vols., 
crown Svo. 

" The author seems to have been under the influence of the 
ancient, sea-forsaken Sussex city which he has chosen for the 
setting of his Beenes. He describes lovingly and well, and 
those who know Winchelsea will take pleasure from the 
description, apart altogether from the plot and action of the 
story .”—Daily Chronicle. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


BLISS, S ANDS & F OSTER. 

SOME NEW BOOKS AND 
NEW EDITIONS. 

BY MONA CAIRD. 

The DAUGHTERS of DANAUS. 

By MONA CAIRD. 

Crjwn 8 vj, 430 pp., c’o’h, 6s. 

The above work will be issued at once i 4 f»>\ form , ia accordance 
with the wishes both of the Libraries and the Booksellers. 

_ [ Ready in October. 

BY MAY CROMMELIN. 

Cheap Edition. [Shortly. 

DUST BEFORE THE WIND. 

By MAY CROVIMELIN. 

Crown Svo, cl itb, Gj. [ Ready in October. 

" OriginaUy treated.dramatic intensenew.quite above 

the average nove 1 .”— National Observer. 

BY MR3. ALEC TWEEDIE. 

A WINTER JAUNT TO 
NORWAY. 

With Accounts (from personal acqualntaii e) of 
Nansen, Ibsen, Bjornson, Brandei, &c. 

By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE, 

Author of "A Girl’s Ride in Ioeland,” and "The Passion 
Play at Oberaromerg »u ” 

Folly Illustrated. Second and Cheaper Edition. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Spectator (2 pages of review) s u s: " Oar space forbids 
us further dealing with Mrs. Twreedie’s pages, which from 
start to finish are really a treat... . Her book of travel is 
altogether too racy, too breezy, too obs rvant, and too new to 
let ns part from her with anything but the m?st sincere com¬ 
pliments.” 

“ A most interestiogly written acc .uat of a most adven¬ 
turous journey.”— Queen. 

1 Breezy and entertaining.” — Times. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “NEW UTOPIA.” 

STRIKES, LABOUR 
QUESTIONS, 

And Other Economic Difficulties. 

Crown 8vo, doth, it. 61. 


BY CLEMENTINA BLACK. 

AN AGITATOR. 

By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 

A Novel Dealing: with Social Questions. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 63. 

THE COUNTRY 

MONTH BY MONTH, 

By J. A. OWEN. 

Author of “ Forest, Field, and Fell ” ; and Editor of 
"A Son of the Marshes,” 

AND 

Professor G. 8. BOULGER, F.L.S., F.G.8., 

Author of " Familiar Trees,” " The Uses of Plants,” &c. 

With a Cover Design by J. Lockwood Kipling. 

Price, paper covers, gilt top, Is.; cloth, silk sewn, inlaid 
parchment, 2s. 

The above consists of Twelve Monthly Parts, each oomplete 
in itself. March, April, May, June, July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember are now ready, and each of the remaining Volumes 
will be issued on the first day of the month that bears it* name. 
"Carefully compiled.”— Spectator. 

"Well adapted to the purpose.”—Timer. 

" Interesting and brightly written.”— Nature. 

" Full of observant sympathy and special knowledge.” 

Scotsman. 

" An excellent work, and one which will have more than a 
passing popularity .”—Nature Notes. 

"It is altogether delightful reading ” 

School Board Chroni le. 

"A little booklet of delicate writing, which will commend 
itself to every lover of rural life.”— Gentlewoman. 

"Charming gossips; reminding us tf Gilbert Whito and 
Richard JeiTciies .”—Christian World. 

" Should delight the heart of the naturalist.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

"Charming in appearance, literary in Btyle, accurate in 
statement... ..We know none which so well deserves credit 
for being * Up to Date ’ as this pretty little volume.” 

Selboine Society’s Nature Notes. 
And many Others. 


London : 15, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY 

TALES. Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 2 vole., 
globe 8vo, 10«. [Tub Evkbslxy Semes. 

THE COLLECTED ESSAYS of 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. Globe 
8vo, 5 s. eaob volume. 

Vol. IX. Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

[ Thb Evbbslby Semes. 

MEMORIALS of OLD WHITBY; 

or, Historical Gleanings from Ancient Whitby 
Records. By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, 
D.C.L , Canon of York, Editor of “ The Whitby 
Chartulary,” &c., and Author of “ Forty Years ia 
a Moorland Parish.” With IUastrations. Extra 
crown 8vo, Gj. net. 

HISTORY, PROPHECY, and the 

MONUMENTS. By J. F. MoCURDY. Ph.D , 
LL D., Profess ir of Oriental Languages in Univer¬ 
sity College, Toronto. 2 voIj. Vol. I., 8vo, 
14s. net. 

A CATALOGUE of ADAM 

SMITH’S LIBRARY. Edited by JAMES 
BONAR. 8 vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE of JOHN MILTON. 

Vol. II. By Professor DAVID MASSON. New 
Edition. 8vo, 16s. 

STUDIES and EXERCISES in 

FORMAL LOGIC. By JOHN NEVILLE 
KEYNES, M.A. Third Edition, Rewritten and 
Enlarged. 8ro, 12s. 

A TEXT BOOK of PATHOLOGY 

Systematic and Practical. By Professor D. J. 
HAMILTON. Copiously Illustrated. Vol. II., 
Parts I. and II. Medium 8vo, 15s. net eaoh Part. 
(Vol. I., 21s net.) 

AnINTRODUCTORY ACCOUNT 

of CERTAIN MODERN IDEAS aud METHODS 
iu PLANE ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By 
CHARLOTTE ANGAS SCOTT, D.So., Girton 
College, Cambridge; Professor of Mathematics iu 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 8vo, 10s. net. 

TIMBER and TIMBER TREES, 

NATIVE and FOREIGN. By THOMAS LAS- 
LETT, Timber Inspector to the Admiralty. New 
Edition, Revised by Prof. H. MARSHALL 
WARD, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 8s GJ. 

MEISSNER’S LATIN PHRASE 

BOOK Translated from the Sixth German 
Edition by H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Fettee College, Edinburgh. Globe 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S SHORTER 

LATIN COURSE. Second Part. Abridgement 
of tbe Secmd Part of Macmillan's Latin Course. 
By A. M. COOK, M.A., and W. E. P. PANTIN, 
M.A. Globe 8vo, 2 j.—Key (for Teachers only), 
4s. 6d. net. 

ELEMENTS of MARINE Sur¬ 
veying. For the Use of Junior Naval Officers. 
With numerous Exercises. By Rev. J. L. 
ROBINSON, M.A.,Chaplain andNaral Instructor, 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Second Eiition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PRIMER of HYGIENE. By 

ERNEST S. REYNOLDS, M.D. Lond. Pot 
8vo, Is. 


CLASSICAL SERIES. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

EURIPIDES’ ALOESTIS. 

Edited by M. L EARLE, Ph.D. Fcap. 8yo, 
3s. 6d. 
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to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Life and Letters of James Maepherscn. By 
Bailey Saunders. (Sonnensohein.) 

It was (he tells us) by a mere accident that 
the author’s attention was originally directed 
to the question which, in this volume, he 
discusses at length. His curiosity once 
aroused, he would seem not only to have 
thoroughly mastered the details of the 
Ossianic controversy itself, but to have 
extended his inquiries in several directions 
beyond the limits of his immediate subject, 
reading—as we gather from the footnote on 
page 101—pretty nearly everything of 
importance that has appeared in recent 
years on the poetry and antiquities of the 
Celts. The result was just what might 
have been expected. Mr. Bailey Saunders, 
finding himself incommoded by the crowd 
of novel ideas accumulated in the course of 
this somewhat severe mental scamper, began 
to cast about him for some means of relief; 
and finally, in default of any readier shift, 
he resolved to adopt the obvious expedient 
of writing a book. The fruit of which 
resolve now lies before us in the shape of a 
handsome octavo volume of some three 
hundred and thirty pages, admirably printed 
in clear type on pleasantly toned paper, and 
embellished with a well-executed engraving 
from Romney’s portrait of James Mac- 
pherson. 

The author’s immediate purpose in writing 
this book was, as we learn from the Preface, 
to relate the history of the origin, reception, 
and extraordinary effect of the Ossianic 
poems; and he has thrown his work into 
the form of a biography, “because the 
question of the authenticity of the poems 
largely turns on Macpherson’s actual pro¬ 
ceedings, and his personal character and 
attainments.” With regard to the specific 
character of the misconception (as to Mac¬ 
pherson’s true relation towards the Ossianic 
poems) which, if his biographer is to be 
believed, prevails all but universally, though 
in varying degrees, throughout the literary 
world of to day, Mr. Saunders observes :— 

“Among educated Englishmen, Macpherson 
commonly passes for an audacious impostor 
who published his own compositions as the 
work of an ancient writer, and received due 
punishment at the hands of Dr. Johnson. The 
historians of literature compare him with 
Chatterton, and brand him as a forger.” 

This, which seems, in fact, a fairly accurate 
description of the view now prevailing as to 
the validity of the Scotchman’s pretensions 
(see, for example, Mr. Edmund Gosse’s 
History of Eighteenth Century Literature, pp. 
335-337), Mr. Saunders holds to be not 
alone grossly inaccurate, as an account of 


what that writer actually did in the matter 
of the poems, but gravely unjust as well to 
the memory of an elegant and versatile 
litterateur, whose character he declares to be 
thereby wantonly and grievously belied. 
At the same time that he maintaius the 
substantial integrity of Macpherson, how¬ 
ever, he takes care to vindicate himself 
with all possible earnestness from the 
suspicion of bias or partisanship: 

“ While I believe that, on the whole, he has 
been greatly slandered, he is certainly no hero; 
and I hope that I am not afflicted, in regard to 
him, with what has been called the lues 
boswelliam, or the disease of admiration. I 
hope also that I am free from any suspicion of 
national prejudice : I have not the honour of 
being a Scotsman.” 

Can it really be, then, that a wrong so 
grave as Mr. Saunders’s theory would imply 
has been done, and that for so many years 
back, to the memory of James Macpherson ? 
Perhaps the readiest way to answer this 
question will be to pass in rapid review the 
leading events of Macpherson’s life, from 
the day when he first emerges into notice, 
strolling down to the bowling-green at 
Moffat in company with John Home (who 
is said to have found him “ an exceeding 
good classical scholar ”), to the proud day 
when there issued from the house of Becket 
and De Hondt, publishers in the Stiand, 
the famous quarto entitled “ Fingal, an 
Ancient Epic Poem in Six Books . . ., 
composed by Ossian, Son of Fingal: 
Translated from the Galic Language by 
James Macpherson.” Of course, no one 
in his right senses would dream, at 
the present day, of taking up the ex¬ 
treme position, so petulantly and un¬ 
critically assumed by Or. Johnson and his 
followers, that the so-called poems of 
Ossian—“Fingal,” “Temora,”and thereat— 
were one and all simply forged and invented 
out of his own head by James Macpherson. 
Even a superficial examination of the 
Report issued by the Committee of the 
Highland Society will suffice to make it 
clear that the so-called epic of “ Fingal ”—if 
it be not, as Macpherson represented it 
to be, a literal translation into measured 
English prose of a Gaelic original extant 
at the time in the Highlands—-is at least 
undoubtedly based upon a solid foundation 
of genuine Gaelic ballad-poetry, from which 
the names and leading incidents, and even 
in some instances entire sentences or, it 
may be, short detached passages, have been 
borrowed and incorporated with his own 
work by the self-styled translator. In short, 
the problem of Macpherson’s true character 
must now be regarded as depending, not 
upon any question as to the survival of 
ancient Celtic poetry in the Highlands— 
for of the existence there, in Macpherson’s 
day, of even a considerable body of such 
traditionary remains there seems no longer 
any room to doubt—but rather upon the 
particular degree of fidelity and conscien¬ 
tious care displayed in his arrangement and 
translation of the several “fragments” re¬ 
covered by him from the Highlanders, and 
declared by him to be none other than the 
disjecta membra of the long-lost epic of 
“ Fingal.” 

In the autumn of 1759 John Home, 


the celebrated author of the tragedy of 
“ Douglas,” while drinking the waters at 
the Spa of Moffat, in Dumfries-shire, had 
made the acquaintance of a young High¬ 
land student named James Macpherson, 
who was living as tutor, until such time as 
he should be of age to take „holy orders, 
in the family of Lady Christian Graham of 
Balgowan. Home had long felt an interest 
in the subject of Highland poetry; and 
when, in reply to his inquiries, Macpherson 
told how from time immemorial the High¬ 
landers had loved to listen to the tales and 
songs of their ancient bards, and added 
that he had in his possession several speci¬ 
mens of this traditionary poetry, Home at 
once expressed an eager desire to see and 
examine them. Here, however, a difficulty 
presented itself: Home knew not a word of 
Gaelic; how, then, was he to judge of the 
pieces produced by Macpherson? Home 
suggested that the other should select what 
he considered a favourable specimen from 
his repertory, translate it into English 
prose, and submit it to the critical eye of 
the Lowlander, who would then be able to 
form some opinion, however inadequate, of 
the genius and character of the Gaelic 
poetry. To this, after some delay and 
considerable show of reluctance, Macpherson 
at length consented ; and when, shortly 
afterwards, John Home returned to Edin¬ 
burgh, he carried with him copies of “ The 
Death of Oscar,” and of two or three 
other pieces translated by Macpherson, 
which, in his elation over what he regarded 
as an important find, he handed eagerly 
about among the “ Select Circle,” as it 
was called, of his literary friends and 
colleagues. 

In due course the translations came into 
the hands of Dr. Hugh Blair, a famous 
theologian and literary critic of the day. 
In him they excited the most extraordinary 
enthusiasm. He instantly sent for Mac- 
nherson; and as soon as, in conference with 
Lim, he had ascertained that, besides the 
few pieces now in the tutor’s possession, 
“ greater and more considerable poems of 
the same strain were to be found in the 
Highlands, and were well known to the 
natives there,” he earnestly begged that 
any pieces remaining as yet untranslated iu 
Macpherson’s hands should forthwith be 
done into English and submitted to him, 
promising that he “ would take care to cir¬ 
culate and bring them out to the public, 
by whom they well deserved to be known.” 

Macpherson demurred, objecting, in the 
first place, that no translation of his could 
do justice to the spirit and force of the 
original; and, secondly, that the poems 
would, he feared, “ be very ill-received by 
the public, as so very different from the 
strain of modern ideas, and of modern, con¬ 
nected, and polished poetry.” Finally, after 
vigorous and oft repeated importunity on 
the part of Blair, he consented, and, while 
still a member of the Balgowan family, 
completed the translation of some sixteen 
pieces. 

“ In June, 1760,” writes Mr. Bailey Saunders, 
“ these were published at Edinburgh, in a 
small, thin volume, under the title : Fragments 
of Ancient Poetry collected in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and translated from the Oalic or Erse 
Language. Blair superintended their produc- 
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lion, and, as the result of various conversations 
'with Macpherson, himself wrote the preface.” 

The little volume, introduced to the public 
under auspices so favourable, achieved a wide 
and instantaneous success. David Hume 
and Horace Walpole, William Shenstone 
and Thomas Gray, were one and all loud 
in their praises of the “ nature and noble 
wild imagination ” of the Fragments, and 
impatient for further details respecting the 
Gaelic poetry and antiquities. The enthu¬ 
siastic Blair, who by this time had got to the 
length of persuading himself that a formally 
complete epic of some 9,000 lines, dating 
from the third century, and composed by the 
blind prince-poet Ossian, son of Fingal, 
was lying derelict, as it were, in the High¬ 
lands, awaiting the advent of some one 
enterprising enough to undertake the task 
of collecting, transcribing, and arranging— 
the ardent Blair was resolved to take the 
tide at the flood, and accordingly wrote to 
Lord Hailes, expressing a desire that some 
scheme might be hit upon “ for encouraging 
Mr. Macpherson to apply himself to the 
making a further collection of Earse poetry, 
and particularly for recovering oua epio,” 
and proposing a subscription to meet the 
incidental expense. He also appealed to 
Macpherson himself, urging him strongly, 
as in every respect the Attest man for the 
office, to undertake the double labour of 
searching and of gleaning and gathering 
up such “ fragments ” as his investigations 
should bring to light. Macpherson, how¬ 
ever, shrank from the task proposed to him. 
In all probability he was secretly amused 
at the extravagant zeal displayed by Blair 
and one or two others: very possibly he 
was altogether sceptical as to the existence 
of the much-talked-of epic. There is, we 
must remember, not a particle of evidence 
to indicate that it was Macpherson who first 
spoke of the Gaelic pieces as “ fragments ” 
of an original epic. On the contrary, as 
Mr. Bailey Saunders very justly observes 
(p. 93, note 1), Blair’s strenuous in¬ 
sistence on this point in his Critical Dis¬ 
sertation, published three years later on, 
points to the conclusion that it was he, and 
not Macpherson, who originally broached 
the idea. Indeed, if Macpherson ever gave 
a serious thought to the matter at all, he 
could hardly, one should think, fail to per¬ 
ceive that the pieceB in question were not 
of an epic but of a lyric cast, and that, so 
far from presenting the appearance of 
detached fragments, they were rather each 
one severally complete in itself. It was 
doubtless all very well to listen gravely— 
with his tongue in his cheek—while Blair 
discoursed at large on the fragments of the 
noble epio now lying dispersed throughout 
the Highlands, and crying out for retrieval 
and restoration at the hands of some loyal 
son of the Eeinne; but to go and look for 
the said fragments was quite another affair. 
Doubtless even then Macpherson felt con¬ 
fident that he could contrive to knead the 
rude lyrical ballads of the Gaels into a 
cake of the right epic leaven for such ultra- 
sentimental and enthusiastic critics as Dr. 
Hugh Blair; but then, how would this 
queer composition affect the palate of the 
age—an age, too, be it remembered, which 
(O saechm insapiens et ivfacetum had 


suffered the original poems of James 
Macpherson to fall unheeded from the 
press ? It is not difficult to understand the 
young man’s reluctance to throw up his 
position as tutor, and thereby endanger his 
prospect of winning a certain livelihood, 
merely for the sake of so hazardous and (as 
he may very possibly have secretly believed) 
so chimerical a mission. 

The Fragments, we have said, were pub¬ 
lished in June, 1760. In the following 
August Blair assembled the leading social 
and literary lights of Edinburgh at a dinner 
to which Macpherson also was bidden. 
Patrick Lord Elibank, Robertson the his¬ 
torian, John Home, Prof. Adam Ferguson, 
and many others were present; and, after 
much discussion, they finally prevailed on 
Macpherson to disengage himself from all 
other employment, and set out on his unique 
quest without delay. He received £100 
(raised mainly by collection from those 
present at the dinner) to defray the expenses 
of his travels. Blair describes the effect of 
this meeting upon Macpherson in the follow¬ 
ing words: 

“ I remember well that when I was going 
away Mr. Macpherson followed me to the 
door, and told me that from the spirit of that 
meeting he now for the first time entertained 
the hope that the undertaking to which I had 
so often prompted him would be attended with 
success; that hitherto he had imagined they 
were merely romantic ideas which I had held 
out to him; but he now saw them likely to be 
realised, and should endeavour to acquit him¬ 
self so as to give satisfaction to all his friends.” 

The true significance of this speech is 
obvious enough. Macpherson had, it is 
evident, been troubled with misgivings re¬ 
specting the commercial side of Dr. Blair’s 
scheme. He doubted whether the recovery 
of a supposed ancient epic was a matter 
in which sufficient public interest could be 
excited to make the labour of collecting, 
translating, and recasting a profitable one. 
But the enthusiasm displayed at the Edin¬ 
burgh dinner sufficed to dispel all his fears 
on that score; and he now felt assured that, 
whatever might be the difficulties involved 
in it, the scheme was unquestionably one in 
which there was money. Accordingly he 
made up his mind to start at once, having a 
perfect understanding of what he was ex¬ 
pected to find and bring back with him; 
and resolved that, whether originals were 
plenty or scarce, he at least would take 
good care not to return empty handed, or 
disappoint the confident expectations of the 
men who held the purse-strings. 

Macpherson set out early m September, 
1760. He journeyed through the shires of 
Perth and Argyle to the north-west district 
of Inverness; thence to Skye and the 
Hebrides, and subsequently to the coast of 
Argyleshire and the Island of Mull. Here 
and there he picked up a few MSS., and in 
many places took down in writing pieces 
from oral recitation; then, returning early 
in January, 1761, to Edinburgh, he settled 
in lodgings immediately below Blair’s house 
at the head of Blaekfriars’ Wynd, and 
started without delay on the task of “ trans¬ 
lation.” Just ten months later on, in the 
beginning of December, 1761, the result of 
his labours appeared in London, in the 


shape of a quarto volume, sold for half a 
guinea, and entitled Fingal. 

Did Macpherson— could he, by any possi¬ 
bility—honestly believe that his Gaelic 
originals were in deed and in truth frag¬ 
ments of an ancient normal epic? Un¬ 
luckily, both the old MSS. which he picked 
up in Skye and elsewhere, and also the rough 
copies he took down from the oral recita¬ 
tions of sundry Highlanders, have, under 
unexplained circumstances, wholly disap¬ 
peared ; so that, being unable to examine 
them for ourselves, we cannot speak 
positively as to their true character. But 
—putting aside Macpherson’s unsupported 
statement respecting them—there is nothing 
whatsoever to lead us to suppose that these 
originals were in any respe: t other or better 
than the rude ballad poetry of a rude 
people, marked, indeed, by a vigorous 
though untrained picturesque faculty — a 
considerable power of direct and concrete 
description—as well as by frequent touches 
of a tender and simple pathos, but far re¬ 
moved from the skilful scene-painting, the 
tendency to high-flown, or, at times, to 
mawkish sentiment, and the stilted and 
bombastic magniloquence, which so promi¬ 
nently distinguish the style of Macpherson’s 
“translations.” Such remains of Gaelic 
poetry as the efforts of later investigators 
have succeeded in recovering are one and 
all of this plain and unsophisticated char¬ 
acter ; and if, indeed, it be true that the 
pieces recovered by Macpherson in 1760 
were of a different and more artificial cast, 
it certainly is one of the most astonishing 
and vexatious accidents of literature that 
they should have every one of them perished, 
or at least disappeared beyond our reach. 
For supposing that they were different, 
however, we have not a shred of authority 
beyond the bare word of James Macpherson; 
and Mr. Bailey Saunders must really pardon 
us if, after carefully perusing his candid 
pages, we borrow a phrase from Dr. Johnson 
and say that what we have therein learned 
of Macpherson’s morals inclines us to pay 
regard, not to what he may say, but to wbat 
he is able to prove. 

We say nothing now of Macpherson’s 
ludicrously inadequate knowledge of Gaelic 
(he was unable either to write or to 
spell it; and was often at a loss to 
understand the very meaning of the words, 
if we are to believe his assistant, Capt. 
Morrison); of his outrageous tamper¬ 
ings with the details of the story as given 
in the originals; of his ready cleverness in 
supplying connexions and interpolations of 
his own; and of many other extraordinary 
features which, according to the evidence 
even of his own friends, characterised his 
so-called “ translation ” of the Poems of 
Ossian (see Life : pp. 134-143). We simply 
desire to point out (1) that, apart from 
his bare word, there is not a scintilla 
of evidence that the pieces collected by 
Macpherson from the Highlanders were 
fragments of a single epic original; and 
( 2 ) that, on the contrary, there does exist 
strong presumptive evidence that the pieces 
in question closely resembled, both in tone 
and in cast, the rough ballad-poetry of the 
ancient Gaels, as it is found, e.g., in the 
Leabhar na Feinne compiled by Mr. J. F. 
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Campbell, of Islay. From the time of his 
return, laden with the poetic spoil captured 
during his four months’ raid in the High¬ 
lands, to his Edinburgh lodgings just below 
Blair’s bouse (a significant juxtaposition!) 
Macpherson invariably wrote and spoke in 
the most unambiguous fashion respecting 
the character of what' he bad found. “I 
have been lucky enough,” he writes to 
a friend on 16th January, 1761, “ to 
lay my hands on a pretty complete poem, 
and truly epic, concerning Fmgal. . . . 
I have some thoughts of publishing the 
original if it will not clog the work too 
much.” In the same strain he writes, in 
the Preface to the first edition of Fingal : 
“ How far it [the ‘ epic ’] comes up to the 
rules of the Epopoea is the province of 
criticism to examine. It is only my business 
to lay it before the reader as I have found 
it.” Now it is obvious that Macpherson 
could at any time have brought the truth of 
these statements to a decisive test by simply 
publishing the originals of the Poem* oj 
Ostian as they had come into his hands; 
and this, moreover, he had been often urged 
to do by both friends and foes. Johnson, 
on behalf of offended virtue, had fiercely 
challenged him: 

Moeche putiie, redds oodieillos ! 

The gentlemen of the East India Company 
had respectfully approached him, tendering 
a douceur of one thousand guineas and 
demurely murmuring: 

Pudice et probe, reide codicillot! 

But all in vain; threats and cajolings alike 
had been lost upon the canny Scot who, 
with his pockets full of the Nabob of Arcot’s 
gold, was content simply to ignore the 
assaults of his enemies, while eluding as 
best he might the importunities of his 
friends. Why, one may well ask, was 
this, if it was not from the dread lest, 
if the originals were published side by 
side with the “ translation,” it would 
at once become manifest to all men that 
the story and the names alone had been 
adopted from the Gaelic, while the ex¬ 
pressions, the sentiment, and the scene¬ 
painting were substantially supplied by the 
“ translator ” himself ? Such unquestion¬ 
ably is the conclusion at which ninety-nine 
out of a hundred men of plain common 
sense will arrive after duly weighing the 
facts and circumstances recited above; such, 
he must confess, is the inference which the 
present writer finds himself unable to avoid, 
after an honest attempt to arrive at a just 
theory of the question. And, this being so, 
he woald venture to assess the damage, 
which the popular estimate of his character 
does to the memory of James Macpherson, 
at the sum of just one farthing. 

T. Hutchinson. 


St. Thomas'* Priory; or, The Story of St. 
Austin’s, Stafford. By Joseph Gillow. 
(Burns & Oates) 

Me. Gillow has produced an interesting 
book, but we must call in question the appro¬ 
priateness of the title he has given to it. 
Nearly everyone will imagine that he has 
written a history of the Austin Priory of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, which was 


founded about 1180 by a bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield,. or (as others say) by 
one of the Staffords. There is a very 
meagre and unsatisfactory account of this 
house in the Monasticon. We should be 
much pleased if Mr. Gillow would give us 
its annals in detail. 

The volume before us takes up the history 
of one of its estates after the fall of the 
religious houses. The church of Baswich 
or Berkswich, a little way outside Stafford, 
belonged to the priory of St. Thomas. 
It was granted to Rowland Lee, one of 
Henry VIII.’s courtier-bishops, in 1539. Lee 
died before the king, leaving his estates 
among his nephews, sons of his sister Isabel, 
who had married Roger Fowler, a scion of 
a Buckinghamshire family of that name. 
The husband and wife both died early, 
and the bishop discharged the function of 
guardian to his infant nephews and nieces. 
The priory, which seems to have been a 
rich inheritance, devolved on Brian Fowler, 
who married Jane, daughter and heiress of 
one of the Flintshire Hanmers. 

The Fowlers were staunch Catholics. 
From the early days of Queen Elizabeth to 
the last century they seem not only to have 
maintained the faith in their own persons, 
but to have done all they could for the 
support of their religion in Stafford. It 
is difficult for us, living in times so widely 
different, to estimate the amount of self- 
sacrifice which this constancy must have 
entailed during all those long years of bitter 
persecution. 

William Fowler, the last male represen¬ 
tative of the line, died in 1716. By a will 
dated 1712 he left the whole of his large 
property, with the exception of a small 
legacy to his sister, to his nephew-in-law, 
Richard Betham, of Rowington, whose only 
daughter and heiress married Thomas 
Belasyse, fourth Yiscount Fauconberg. 
The will was duly proved, its provisions 
acted upon, and Lord Fauconberg entered 
into possession of the estates. It afterwards 
transpired that William Fowler had made 
a later will, in 1715, by which he divided 
his estates equally between the heirs of his 
two sisters. This will was in the custody 
of Christopher Ward, an attorney at 
Stafford. Why ho kept it from the know¬ 
ledge of those interested in it has never 
been explained. It is difficult to suppose 
that he could have forgotten the existence 
of so important a document; and yet, so far 
as could be ascertained, he had no interest 
in its suppression. Ward died in 1724; 
and his son, in looking over his father’s 
papers, found the will, which he at once 
showed to Lord Aston of Tixall, the chief 
trustee of the Fowler estates. Lord Faucon¬ 
berg of course disputed the genuineness of 
this latter will, which had been so strangely 
sprung upon him. Wearisome proceedings 
in Chancery followed. The case came 
before the House of Lords iu 1733, when 
it was decided that the estates should be 
shared equally between the representatives 
of William Fowler’s two sisters. Thus 
Lord Fauconberg was required to surrender 
a moiety of the property; but as he had 
acted in good faith, he was not called upon 
to refund any part of the income which he 
I had received in past years. The case made 


a great sensation, not only in legal circles, 
but throughout the whole country. It is 
by no means forgotten in Staffordshire at 
the present time. 

Mr. Gillow gives minute details as to the 
priests who have ministered to the Stafford 
Catholics from the times of Elizabeth to 
the present day. We believe that he is very 
accurate in facts and dates. Wherever we 
have been able to test him, he has not proved 
wanting. 

The account of Daniel Fitter, who had 
charge of the Stafford mission during the 
frenzy of the Oates plot, is of some his¬ 
torical interest, as he “ evaded imprison¬ 
ment, and possibly death,” by taking the 
oath of supremacy. Some few of his 
friends followed his example, but nearly 
all the English Catholics continued to regard 
it as unlawful. The exiles in Paris issued 
a declaration condemning the oath. We 
have no doubt that they were right, but it 
is highly probable that Fitter acted in 
good conscience. 

Mr. Gillow has, we understand, made very 
large collections regarding all the missions, 
chaplaincies, and missionary stations which 
have existed throughout England since the 
death of Queen Mary I. It is much to be 
desired that they should be arranged for 
publication and given to the world. 

Edwaud Peacock. 


The Tragedies of Euripides in English Verse. 

By Arthur 8. Way. Vol. I. (Macmillans.) 

Mr. Way won his spurs as a translator by 
his versions of the Iliad and Odyssey ; he 
certainly will not lose them by the present 
work, if vols. ii. and iii. prove as good as 
vol. i. It is strange, but appears (Pref., 
p. viii.) to be the fact, that no complete 
translation of Euripides into English verse 
has been achieved in this century. Of 
course, the leading plays havo been ren¬ 
dered fairly often, especially the “Alcestis.” 
It is with some surprise that we note that 
the “ Hecuba” (if Mr. Way’s knowledge is 
complete) has only once been translated 
(by Beesley) since the versions by Potter 
and Wodhull more than a hundred years 
ago. We suppose the prose versions have 
had it all their own dull way. 

In one point at all events we applaud 
Mr. Way without reserve : he is determined 
that the choric odes shall appear in the 
dress of English poems, not in that would- 
be-facsimile of the Greek which is so hard 
to read, so impossible to admire. He even 
thinks that rhyme is, if not essential, highly 
conducive to fidelity, properly understood; 
and he reminds us, with great truth and 
cogency, that “ the Greek no more suspected 
a great dramatist of neglecting any means 
whereby he might satisfy his hearers’ 
demand, not only for noble thought, but 
for musical expression, than of begrudging 
them aught of his treasures of experience 
and imagination.” And his method is, to 
take an English metre, often a quite modern 
one, into which, ‘‘for him, the great thoughts 
of the ancient master most felicitously run ’' 
(Pref., p. ix.), and to do his best with it. 
All depends, of course, on the tact and 
! metrical instinct of the translator, whether 
I the new form suits the old matter, or merely 
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reminds us of another modern poem. With 
what success Mr. Way uses this method 
may best he shown by an example: this 
is the close of the chorus— lyu> Kal eta 
Mowas ( Aleeitis, 11. 961-1006 ; pp. 50-1). 

“ Thee, friend, hath the Goddess gripped; from 
her hands never wrestler hath slipped. 

Tet be strong to endure: never mourning shall 
bring our beloved returning 
From the nethergloom up to the light. 

Yea, the heroes of Gods begotten, 

They fade into darkness, forgotten 
In death’s chill night. 

Dear was she in days ere we lost her. 

Dear yet, though the lie with the dead. 

None nobler shall Earth-mother foster 
Than the wife of thy bed. 

Not as mounds of the dead who have died, so 
account we the tomb of thy bride, 

But 0, let the worehip and honour that we 
render to Gods rest upon her: 

Unto her let the wayfarer pray. 

As he treadeth the pathway that trendeth 
Aside from the highway, and bendeth 
At her shrine, he shall say: 

‘ Her life for her lord’s was given ; 

With the Blest now abides she on high. 

Hail, Queen, show us grace from thine heaven ! ’ 
Even so shall they cry.” 

That is an ave rage , not an exceptional, 
specimen of Mr. Way’s choric renderings; 
and we think he takes high rank among 
those who have attempted the task. 
Whatever minor faults, and whatever 
modernism, pervade his verse, he avoids the 
one. great fault—that of stiffness—which 
spoils so many meritorious efforts. Of his 
blank verse, the following is a good speci¬ 
men—it is Medea’s farewell to her children 

(p. 106): 

“ O children, children, yours a city is, 

And vours a home, where, leaving wretched me, 
Dwell shall ye, of your mother aye bereft. 

... O me accurst in this my ruthless mood ! 

For nought, for nought, my babes, I nurtured 
you, 

And all for nought I laboured, travail-worn, 
Bearing sharp anguish in your hour of birth. 

Ah for the hopes— unhappy !—all mine hopes 
Of ministering hands about mine age, 

Of dying folded round with loving arms, 

All men’s desire ! But now—’ti-i past—’tis past, 
That sweet imagining! Forlorn of you 
A bitter life and woeful shall I waste. 

Your mother never more with loving eyes 
Shall ye behold, passed to another life. 

Woe! woe! why gaze your eyes on me, my 
darlings? 

Why smile to me the latest smile of all ? 

Alas ! what shall I do ? Mine heart is failing 
As I behold my children’s laughing eyes ! ” 

This, is more like Euripides than is the 
choric passage; on the other hand, it is 
less remarkable, though very readable, as 
verse. But the forcible style is maintained 
right through the six plays. So far as we 
know, Euripides has nowhere else been so 
vigorously presented. Sometimes, however, 
the expansion appears to be unduly great. 
It is hard to blame the pretty poem 
(pp. 184-5) that represents the short chorus 
in the “Hippolytus” (11. 1268-81); but 
thirty-two lines for fourteen is a considerable 
metamorphosis. 

It is worth noticing that, by some mis- 
arrangement, the last few pages (from 346 
onwards) of the “Ion” are not only out 
of order, but jumbled-up with the begin¬ 
ning of the “ Suppliants ”—in our copy at 
all events. On p. 260, 1. 3, “born” 
should surely be “borne.” We do not 
quite like “ nethergloom ” as a substantive, 


still less as an adjective (p. 53), nor (p. 208) 
“shorn throat” for “severed”; nor the 
tendency (p. 148 and elsewhere) to combine 
“utter” with adjectives—“utter-shameful 
words ” ; nor the rhyming of “ rest me ” 
with “blessedye” (p. 15), “in me” with 
“win thee” (p. 23). But on the whole 
Mr. Way has deserved thoroughly well of 
Euripides—not least, perhaps, in the very 
fine prefatory sonnet to him; the last lines 
are excellent: 

“ That high heaven 

Where he, who sang of triumph-crimsoned seas, 
And thou, through whom things common touched 
the spheres, 

Twin-throned, while hand to hand of brother 
clave, 

Smiled scorn of Gods on Aristophanes— 

A satyr mocking orphaned Athens’ tears— 

Saw from the stars frogs croaking o’er a grave.” 

E. D. A. Morsiiead. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE “ IMITATIO 
CHRI8TI.” 

Prolegomena tu einer neuen Autgabe der 
Imitatio Chritti. Nach dem Autograph 
des Thomas von Kempen u. s. w. von 
Earl Hirsche. Bd. III. (Berlin: Carl 
Habel.) 

Twenty years ago Dr. Hirsche published 
the first volume of his Prolegomena , and 
pointed out the need of a new edition 
of the works of Thomas k Kempis in 
order to put in a clear light his right to 
be considered the author of the Imitatio 
Christi. He showed the importance of 
the Thomas MS. at Brussels, especially 
as it contained a complicated system of 
unctuation and of accentuation which 
rought to view a rhythm, and in many 
places rhymes, which gave a new charm 
not only to the four treatises forming the 
Imitatio, but to the other works in the same 
MS. In 1882 a second volume followed, 
in which was a selection of passages or 
Chrestomathy from the undisputed works 
of Thomas, compelling the reader’s attention 
to the similarity existing between them and 
passages of the Imitatio. A third volume 
was to have contained the completion of 
Dr. Hirsche’s researches; but delays occurred 
owing to an affection of the eyes, and in 
July, 1892, he died without having accom¬ 
plished his task. In the volume now before 
us we have all that he was able to write, 
— it was in fact printed during his lifetime— 
giving us “a proof of Thomas’ authorship 
of the Imitatio from its contents and from 
the MSS.” 

Dr. Hirsche gives an elaborate exposi¬ 
tion of the four books, which he maintains 
are to be considered as distinct works. 
He points out the manner of composition as 
well as the characteristics observable in all 
the works of Thomas as he himself has 
described them in the prologue to the 
Soliloquium, where he compares himself to a 
gardener who, “ by planting trees and 
flowers, changes a meadow into a pleasant 
park; ” for here we find pictorial grouping, 
not the unfolding of a complete system out 
of one or several fundamental thoughts, but 
rather the illumination of objects from 
various standpoints. He does not dwell on 
doctrines and their exposition, his interest 


as a writer turns to the Life itself; his 
writings are for edification. 

In 1652, the Thomas MS. was sent from 
Brussels to Paris for examination, and 
met with a very unfavourable reception. 
The commissioners considered it a very 
bad MS., and condemned it for the 
transposition of the fourth book, for 
its solecisms, for its errorB, and for its 
erasures and corrections. This report, 
which is reprinted by Dr. Hirsche, shows 
the strong prejudices they felt on account 
of their desire to proclaim as the 
author Chancellor Gerson, whose claims 
are now even in France acknowledged to be 
impossible from the fact of his not having 
been a monk, as well as from his well- 
known polemical character; and it is also 
opposed to the facts, for all who see the 
codex at the present day agree with 
Dr. Hirsche as to its beauty and correctness. 
Corrections there are, but not more than in 
other MSS.; and as to the solecisms, out of 
the thirty-three found thirty are in the 
Codex Gerardi-Montensis, a MS. of 
which they approved. It is a singular fact, 
that M. Gence, who had not seen the 
Brussels MS., but had relied on the accuracy 
of the observation of the French savants, 
took for the principal text of his edition this 
codex ; and yet bis text is closer to that of 
the Brussels than to that of the Gerardi- 
Montensis MS. Dr. Hirsche examined with 
much care the latter MS., and found it very 
correct; he has also examined and described 
many of the MSS. written duriog the life¬ 
time of Thomas, and found that the majority 
closely resemble the Brussels MS., even in 
the matter of punctuation and accentua¬ 
tion. 

We should have been glad if Dr. Hirsche 
had been able to complete his work by 
examining the contemporary evidence; but 
on this point we have the work of Rev. S. 
Kettlewell (who is also now lost to us) and 
of Dr. Cruise. Dr. Hirsche satisfactorily 
demonstrated “ those voices which unite in 
witnessing in favour of Thomas”: (1) the 
system of punctuation so complicated as to 
be rare among works of the middle ages; 
(2) the Germanisms which proclaim the 
nationality of the author; (3) those un¬ 
doubted expressions in which the author 
proclaims himself a monk; (4) the arrange¬ 
ment of thought and the divisions of para¬ 
graphs, preference being given everywhere 
to co-ordinating sentences; (5) the con¬ 
tents. 

The author had dictated to his wife a 
German translation of the first book of the 
Imitatio, and this has been added to the 
volume. It shows all the peculiarities of 
unctuation and accentuation, as was also 
one in the English rhythmical translation 
by the “ Clerk of Oxenford,” of which the 
late Canon Liddon said : 

“ The mind is led by the poetical arrangement 
to dwell with a new intelligence and intensity 
upon clauses and words, and discern with new 
eyes their deeper meanings, their relation to 
each other, and to the whole of which they are 
parts.” 

L. A. Wheatley. 
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Poor Folk: a Novel. Translated from the 
Eussian of Fedor Dostoievski by Lena 
Milman, with an Introduction by George 
Moore. (Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 

We are glad to see that an English transla¬ 
tion has appeared of the celebrated novel 
of Dostoievsky Biednie Liudi, the first-fruits 
of his genius. It is a truly pathetic tale, 
and at once made its mark in Eussia. 
Dostoievsky who up to that time had been 
an obscure writer, was now destined, as 
Byron said, “ to wake up and find himself 
famous.” The novelist, however, in his 
own life exemplified the truth contained in 
the fine sonnet of John Forster: 

“ Genius and Its rewards are briefly told, 

A liberal nature and a niggard dome, 

A difficult journey to a splendid tomb.” 

It was indeed a prolonged struggle, and 
showed the world anew—what it has too 
often seen—a man of genius compelled to 
grind at the mill, and to bequeath his fine 
legacies to posterity under toe pressure of 
physical pain and pecuniary need. 

The epistolary novel is somewhat ex¬ 
ploded among ourselves, although we can 
show a long catena of such productions 
from the days of Eiohardson to some of the 
productions of the late Wilkie Oollins. 
Dostoievski appears to have been fond of 
this form of composition; among his other 
works may be found one entitled “ A Novel 
in Nine Letters” ( Roman v’ devyati pimakh). 
Still, this somewhat clumsy form need not, 
as Mr. George Moore remarks in his preface, 
deduct from the value of a work of art. 

The translation of Miss Milman appears 
to be well done so far as we have compared 
it with the original, though, of course, the 
delightful pet names are wanting and all 
expressive diminutives of noun and adjective 
in which the Eussian language is so rich. 
These defy translation; and at the same time 
the inscriptions at the beginning of toe 
letters, varying between toe most arch 
tenderness and toe usual formalities, can¬ 
not be exaotly kept up in an English 
version. A few notes are added. It is diffi¬ 
cult to make toe English reader thoroughly 
erceive toe force of toe allusions in all cases, 
hue, toe juxtaposition of Homer and 
Baron Brambens—the nom de guerre of 
Senkowski, the once well-known Eussian 
man of letters and Aristarchus of toe 
forties — is humorous and is not made 
sufficiently dear. There is also humour in 
the names: thus, Dievushkin seems very 
appropriate to toe man who bears it. 

Not only was this the first book produced 
by Dostoievski, but it was finished by him 
with more care than most of toe others. 
It was written as a complete work, and not 
piecemeal for toe magazines, as toe re¬ 
mainder were. For our novelist wrote 
always more or less under pressure. His 
correspondence is full of altercations with 
publishers about copy. Even some of our 
own authors have worked under great dis¬ 
advantages in this way, and have been fre¬ 
quently led into strange inconsistencies in 
their stories. Not only did Harrison Ains¬ 
worth put a gentleman into toe Tower in 
one number of his novel, and describe him 
as at large in toe following number; but a 
far greater man, Dickens, made some extra¬ 


ordinary slips, which were always carefully 
corrected when toe novel made its appear¬ 
ance in a complete form. 

We may remark that the name Polkan 
for a dog, occurring in Poor Folk, is a com¬ 
mon one in Eussia for that animal, and is 
taken from a sprite more or less mischievous 
in their folklore. It occurs also in the dever 
story of Gogol, ‘‘The Papers of a Madman” 
(Zapiski Sumashedshago). We must leave 
the reader to the enjoyment of this delight¬ 
ful piece of fiction, full of pathetic inci- 
dents, such as that of toe poor old man 
following toe funeral of the student. The 
book is well printed, but has a strangely 
ornamented cover. Mr. George Moore has 
furnished a preface. We will not quarrel 
with him for what he has written. We 
will only remark that good wine needs no 
bush, and oertainly Dostoievski gives us very 
good wine, such as: 

“ Forever sets our table praising.” 

W. E. Moefxll. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN AMERICA. 

Public Libraries in America. Bv William I. 
Fletcher. Columbian Knowledge Series. 
No. II. (Sampson Low.) 

Statistics of Public Libraries in the United 
States and Canada. By Weston Flint. 
Bureau of Education: Circular of Infor¬ 
mation, No. 7. 1893. (Washington: 

Government Printing Office.) 

These two American books both deal with 
the same subject, but appeal to different 
audiences. Mr. Flint’s careful compilation 
is intended for specialists, and is one of the 
numerous excellent monographs issued by 
toe United States Bureau of Education. 
Dr. W. T. Harris, in a characteristic intro¬ 
duction, brings out some of the wider con¬ 
siderations as to the work of the modern 
public library. In this institution, conjointly 
with the School and the newspaper, he sees 
the potent instrument of a national and 
international elevation of the people. 

“ This threefold means of education increases, 
with greater and greater rapidity, the diffusion 
of local self-government. There is a brain for 
each pair of hands. Each brain avails itself by 
means of the printed page of the labours of all 
other brains. Life becomes vicarious. Each 
human being lives his life not only for himself 
but as a lesson for all his fellowmen. Others 
may use his successful experiments and avoid 
repeating his unsuccessful ones.” 

Mr. Fletcher’s book is more popular in 
form; and, while specialists may use it with 
advantage, it is addressed to a wider public, 
and is written in a missionary spirit. The 
public library is the necessary complement 
of toe public school; but notwithstanding 
rapid progress in the United States, there 
are still many communities destitute of any 
collection of books freely accessible to rich 
and poor. Mr. Fletcher shows the necessity 
of such an institution ; and where that 
necessity is acknowledged, his book will aid 
in supplying it wisely and well. After a 
sketch of toe history and development of 
the American public system he discusses 
buildings, classification, cataloguing, 
management, selection of books, reference- 
work, the training of too librarian, and the 


American Library Association. Then follow 
accounts of a few representative libraries, 
special libraries, public libraries in Canada, 
and a forecast of toe future. An 
interesting appendix gives a list of a few 
libraries having special collections, and 
another records gifts exceeding 50,000 
dollars. Thus Chicago has received 2,000,000 
dollars from Mr. W. N. Newberry, 3,000,000 
dollars from Mr. John Crerar, 200,000 dollars 
from Mr. Hiram Kelly, and 60,000 dollars 
from Mr. J. W. Scoville. It would not be 
easy to point to individual benefactions so 
large in this country. 

The book is well printed, has not only 
views of some of the greater libraries, but 
portraits of George Ticknor, Justin Winsor, 
A. E. Spofford, and W. F. Poole. When 
last summer I had toe pleasure in toe 
Newberry Library at Chicago of discussing 
with Dr. Poole the prospects of that insti¬ 
tution, it did not seem at all likely that 
bibliography would so soon have to lament 
his loss. But his influence remains, and 
he has impressed something of his spirit 
both on England and America. 

William E. A. Axon. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Vagabond in Arts. By Algernon Gissing. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

In a Cinque Port: a Story of Winchelsea. 
By E. M. Hewitt. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

The Mystery of the Patrician Club. By 
Albert D. Vandam. In 2 vols. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Joanna Traill, Spinster. By Annie E. 
Holdsworth. “ Pioneer Series.” (Heine- 
mann.) 

A Pastor's Vengeance : a Tale of toe North 
Sea. By Walter Wood. (Frederick 
Warne.) 

No Heroes. By Blanche Willis Howard. 
(Gay & Bird.) 

Mr. Algernon Gissinq’s novels are always 
clever, and they have that “fundamental 
brainwork,” as Eossetti called it, which is 
more satisfying than any mere cleverness. A 
Vagabond in Arts is, however, either too clever 
or not quite clever enough; its brainwork, 
though always in evidence, is somehow un¬ 
convincing and ineffective; it reads like a 
riddle to which the answer is withheld. 
Everybody talks a great deal, and toe con¬ 
versation is either of abstract topics or of 
personal topics treated in such an abstract 
manner that the reader cannot feel he has 
any grip either of toe talk or the talkers : 
they are up in the air rather than on the 
solid earth. He gets a vague feeling that 
the book has been written with some set 
purpose other than toe mere commonplace 
purpose of telling a story; but he cannot for 
toe life of him say what that purpose is, 
and the inability induces a feeling of dis¬ 
comfort, almost of irritation. Th© most 
prominent person in the story is a young 
man bearing the curious name of Shiel 
Wanless; and it is difficult to decide whether 
Mr. Gissing intends him to be a hopeless 
prig, or simply a well-built human vessel 
which is unfortunate in being laden with 
too much deck cargo for the amount of 
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ballast in the hold. His father, a country 
clergyman of moderate means, pinches 
himself to pay for his boy’s university 
career, and even goes so far as to incur a 
debt of £1,000, which he can only repay 
by the sacrifice of his beloved library. 
When the youth for whom these sacrifices 
have been made has taken his degree, he 
announces his determination to decline every 
post which is offered, because he has formed 
a theory of irresponsibility which would be 
discredited were he to do what every sane 
and honest you ng man does without a 
theory at all. While at Oxford he has 
rescued from suicide a feather-headed girl, 
who has been seduced by one of his college 
companions; and this young man, whom he 
exhorts and threatens, becomes his father’s 
creditor for the £1,000 already mentioned, 
which is a complication, though nothing 
special comes of it. Then the seduced becomes 
in turn the seducer, and the virtuous Shiel 
falls, but he is as irresponsible as ever; so 
the girl marries someone else, and again 
attempts suicide, this time successfully. 
Then Shiel becomes a shepherd, and is 
congratulated by his father upon having 
thus solved some “ problem,” the nature of 
which is, to one reader at least, a dark 
mystery. But, indeed, A Vagabond in Arts 
is from first to last a very bewildering book. 

The writer of In a Cinque Port has 
sufficient imagination to feel the charm of 
the once prosperous, but now decayed, port 
of Winchelsea; but still more strongly has 
she felt the finer charm of those transfigured 
glimpses of the little town that we find in 
the fragmentary pages of Denis Duval upon 
which file pen of a great master fell at the 
touch of death. Miss Hewitt, for so we 
must style her at a venture, is by no means 
a Thackeray, but she has written a pleasant 
story, though I think it might have been 
made both more pleasant and more con- 
grous by the omission of that narrative 
element which seems to have been suggested 
by the reports of the Maybrick trial. 
In a book of this kind, with a quiet 
old-world background, and a general 
suggestion of repose in the treatment, 
the presence of anything like common 
melodrama seems an intrusion; and, though 
the story of the mysterious Rachel Earl, 
who fiits through the novel in an uncanny 
sort of way, has its touches of grace and 

f athos, it is essentially melodramatic, 
ndeed, the construction and movement of 
the whole mechanism of the narrative has 
the awkwardness so often found in the 
work of the amateur. The charm of the 
book—and that it has a real charm will be 
denied by nobody—lies less in its outlines 
than in its atmosphere; less in its characters 
and incidents than in the skill and sym¬ 
pathy with which Miss Hewitt renders the 
gracious quiet and curious remoteness of 
the life with which she deals. But what 
of the title ? I write at a distance from 
histories and encyclopaedias; but I surely 
learnt at school that the cinque ports were 
Romney, Sandwich, Hastings, Hythe, and 
Dover. 

The main defect of The Mystery of the 
Patrician Club is a scarcity of mystery. 
There hardly ever was a story with any. 


thing of a complicated plot that was 
loss mysterious than the story told— 
and in the main cleverly told—by Mr. 
Vandam. Gustave Dubois, a card-room 
waiter at the Patrician Club, is found 
murdered in a West-End by-street: and at 
the opening of the story the coroner—a 
most expansive coroner he is—announces to 
his friends that the murderer will prove to 
be a member of that very aristocratic 
association. Suspicion does indeed fall 
upon one of the Patricians, a certain Jack 
Edmundsbury, so called apparently because 
he has been christened James; but it is 
speedily transferred from him to the objec¬ 
tionable peer Lord Brackelonde. By the 
time the reader has got through the first 
few chapters he can have no possible doubt 
whatever that in his lordship the true 
criminal has been found; and there is 
nothing to fill the remainder of the two 
volumes but the story of how he was 
hunted down by the detective Jasper Daven¬ 
port, who has private reasons for regarding 
the wicked nobleman with undying hatred. 
It may be this hatred which prompts him 
to play with his victim as a cat with a 
mouse, but even on such a theory his con¬ 
duct is barely explicable. More than once 
he has Brackelonde in his clutches, but on 
some pretext he allows him to escape, and 
runs fiie risk of losing him altogether; 
indeed, he finally does lose him, though the 
loss is not of a kind to interfere with the 
execution of poetic justice. It is impossible 
to think that the general scheme of Mr. 
Yandam’s plot is altogether satisfactory, but 
some of its details are ingeniously planned, 
and the book is very readable. 

Joanna Traill, Spinster, is a good story of 
its kind, but it would have been consider¬ 
ably improved by even the slightest infusion 
of humour. It cannot be accused of the 
mortal sin of didacticism, but its uniformity 
of seriousness strikes one as being some¬ 
what unnecessary; and a sad ending which 
is not in the least inevitable but perfectly 
gratuitous is a thing that it is always 
hard to forgive. There was no reason 
whatever why Joanna should die a spinster. 
After many worries in the performance of a 
difficult duty she was surely entitled to 
something in the way of personal gladness; 
and as the wife of the worthy philanthro¬ 
pist Boas she would have attained that 
comfort, had not Miss Holdsworth extem- 
orised an attack of diphtheria and carried 
er off. This is too bad. It is not art: it 
is what is colloquially termed “ cussedness.” 
For the rest, the book merits nothing but 
praise. When Joanna is introduced to us 
she is a dull, colourless, single woman, who 
has submitted so long to the domination of 
her married sister and brother-in-law that 
she has no will of her own. Then she 
meets Mr. Boas, and becomes so much 
interested in his schemes that she actually 
dares to assert herself, and to become his 
active ally in the rescue of the stranded waif 
Christine. It is not an easy business; and it 
is rendered all the more difficult by the con¬ 
duct of the prig Bevan, who, after professing 
the most ardent love for Miss Traill’s protegee, 
heartlessly turns his back upon her the 
moment he hears from her own lips the 
story of her past. This is probably the 


incident for the sake of whioh the book has 
been written, but it is the weakest thing 
in it nevertheless. Men may be poor things, 
but such a combination of the Pharisee and 
the cad as Miss Holdsworth has chosen to 
present to us in Bevan must be as rare as 
the blackest of black swans—at any rate 
far too rare to be exhibited to the world as 
a masculine type. Ladies of Pioneer Clubs 
and Pioneer literature are too fond of giving 
themselves and their cause away by this 
kind of exaggeration. 

One shilling shocker is very like another, 
and probably it would be unjust to say 
that A Pastor's Vengeance is more absurd 
than the average specimen of its tribe. But 
it is quite absurd enough. It is about a 
dissenting minister who starts on a wild 
goose chase of a missing claimant whose 
cause he has espoused. The task develops 
into a pursuit of the claimant’s supposed 
murderer, who is finally discovered to be the 
pastor’s long lost brother; so the Rev. 
Henry Sanderson naturally wishes that he 
had stuck to his sermons and prayer- 
meetings. It might have been better, only 
in that case Mr. Wood would have had no 
story to tell. 

Miss Blanche Willis Howard writes as 
pleasantly for young folk as for their seniors, 
and boys and girls who do not insist on 
exciting adventure will enjoy No Heroes. 
English boys, even if they be the sons of 
country doctors, are not generally called 
upon to nurse acantankerous peddler through 
an attack of small pox, and Bob Rea’s ex¬ 
periences will therefore have the charm of 
novelty. There is only one disappointment: 
Miss Howard stops short of the story of 
Bob’s deferred voyage, but perhaps she is 
keeping it for another book. If so, the 
readers of No Heroes have something to 
look forward to. 

James Ashcboft Noble. 


SOME COUNTRY BOOKS. 

The Friendship of Nature. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. (Macmillans.) The dainty size and 
the subject matter make this a book for outdoor 
reading, but it reaches us only when the days 
are short and the winds begin to blow cold. 
Even under the disadvantage of being read in 
the house, its merit is apparent. It is a 
really delightful study of nature, made in New 
England—a literary rather than a scientific 
study, but still careful in matters of fact. 
We note with satisfaction that the author’s 
love of birds is sufficiently genuine to make 
her disapprove of the barbarous practice of 
caging them. In fact, the book throughout is 
free from the sentimental affectations which 
often mar works of this kind. The dosing 
pages contain a passage from an unpublished 
letter by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes concerning 
Old Age, a subject on which he often touches, 
and must be regarded as an authority. It 
was written when he was only about seventy 
years old, and of course his experience in the 
matter was then much less than it is now. We 
take leave to reproduce it: 

“It is a mixed kind of feeling with which one 
reaches the top of this Fisgab, and peeps over into 
the mists that hover over Jordan. I felt as if 
Bryant was dd and out of sight on his seventieth 
birthday; but now—bless me! why, what did the 
Psalmist mean with his ‘three score years and 
ten ’! Think of Tennyson, of Gladstone, of Dis¬ 
raeli, of the stout old fellows who ride to the 
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hounds in England—of old Badetsky—and the 
possibilities—think of Thomas Parr! Think of 
Henry Jenkins! That is the way one feels and 
talks to himself when he finds himself driven into 
that fast-narrowing corner, where the drivers— 
the deaf, inexorable years—have at last edged ns 
almost without our knowing they were driven. 
The horizon flies as we travel westward, the sun 
goes back as it did for Joshua. At fifty years 
seventy seemed like sunset. At seventy we find 
it is as yet only cheerful, shining afternoon. 
Nature has more artifices than all the human 
conjurers that ever lived.” 

In connexion with this our present author 
remarks: 

“ Age and winter should take for their sign the 
witch-hazel, the flower of unconquered hope. 
There is no winter or age for the heart that feels 
nature’s throbbings and crowns the earth’s beauty 
with human brotherhood.” 

A pretty sentiment, gracefully expressed. 

Agricultural Zoology. By Dr. J. Bitzema Bos. 
Translated by J. B. Ainsworth Davis. (Chap* 
man & Hall). This is a meritorious attempt to 
give the farmer in one small volume a useful 
account of his friends and foes among the 
various forms of animated life which surround 
him. Unluckily farmers never read, at least in 
England, but the book strongly appeals to all 
lovers of the oountry. It takes up class after 
class of animals, gives a brief description of 
each, with its value or harmfulness to crops, 
and is well illustrated with 149 figures. Those 
of the viper and snake and the wasp are 
indeed excellent. Miss Eleanor Ormerod con¬ 
tributes a preface, in which she vouches for “the 
great amount of valuable information which 
she constantly derives from the study of the 
writings of Dr. Bitzema Bos on Agricultural 
Zoology.” The insects, ticks, and lower forms 
of life generally are carefully treated in this 
compendium. Fishes are described, but 
summarily dismissed as “ being without 
exception aquatic.” Occasionally a natural¬ 
ist would demur to some of the statements 
which Mr. Davis has allowed to pass. When 
it is asserted, for instance, that the water- 
shrew “is very injurious to fishing and fish- 
breeding, since it devours the small fish and 
kills the larger ones, eating out their eyes and 
brains ” : this savours of folk-lore rather than 
of exact science. Again, the remark that “ the 
following species, occurring in England, are 
predominatingly harmful for killing domestic 
mammals: the sea eagle, golden eagle, pere¬ 
grine falcon, merlin, hobby, kite, goshawk, 
harrier, and sparrow-hawk,” is simply a tissue 
of mistakes. To begin, the last-named bird is 
the only one in the list whioh is at all common. 
The rest are either exceedingly rare or extinct 
in England; and when they do appear never 
harm domestic mammals, but live exclusively 
on game and wild creatures. With regard to 
most of these birds Lord Macaulay’s remark 
would apply: “ Should one be captured, men 
would crowd to gaze at it as at a Bengal tiger 
or a Polar bear.” The water rat, again, is almost 
certainly a vegetarian and never touches 
flesh, so that it is a libel to accuse it, as does Dr. 
Bos, of “ eagerly devouring chickens and the 
eggs of ducks and geese.” These misdeeds are 
to be put down to its cousin, the brown, or 
house, rat. The biology of the lower forms of 
an im als and the injury they do to crops are the 
best parts of the book. These pages alone 
would, as Miss Ormerod suggests, render it 
worthy of a place in farm and school libraries. 

Woodtide, Burnside, Hillside, and Marsh. By 
J. W. Tutt (Sonnenschein). Let no one be de¬ 
terred from reading this little volume because 
of the numerous books of the kind whioh have 
been published of late years. Mr. Tutt is a 
practised entomologist, and knows, moreover, 
how to describe in familiar language the crea¬ 
tures in which he is interested. They may be 


said to form the staple of the book. Then 
he shows the structure of many common 
rustio plants, and every now and then pleas 
antly introduces topics whioh proves that he is 
acquainted with the speculations of Darwin and 
Sir John Lubbock. Illustrations are oarefully 
appended. Birds and beasts are also treated, 
but these might vyell have been spared for more 
entomological knowledge. Should any one be 
in want of a book to help him in unravelling 
the wonders of oommon natural history in the 
country, Mr. Tutt’s work oan be honestly re¬ 
commended. He must be a good naturalist 
who does not learn much from its pages. For 
a family going from town for a rustio holiday, 
the book, with its capital index, is exactly what 
is required to enable birds, moths, and flowers 
to be identified and, still better, understood. 
It is a pleasure to commend it. 

Ponds and Rock Pools. By Henry Soherren. 
(The Beligious Tract Society.) Half-a-dozen 
chapters on the microscopic inmates of standing 
water contain not only hints on collecting these 
animalcules, but also a life-history of most of 
the species. A multiplicity of books and 
papers has appeared on the subject, but there 
is ample room for Mr. Soherren’s essays, which 
were originally printed in the pages of the 
Leisure Hour. They give a regular history of 
most of the inhabitants of ponds and sea- 
pools which are likely to fall under the notice 
of a young biological student. Careful look¬ 
ing through the book shows that it forms 
a good popular manual of the Braehioni, Vorti- 
odlae, and other low forms of life which do not 
demand the higher powers of the microscope. 
The outfit for pond-hunting forms the subject 
of the first ohapter, after which, aided by Mr. 
Scherren’s pages and the excellent illustrations 
which stud them, the student ought to find no 
difficulty in advancing in the knowledge of 
these elementary creatures. That the book is 
brought up to tne present level of knowledge 
is apparent from the fact that Amoeba is no 
longer described, as of old, to be an amorphous 
lump of jelly-like oells, but is shown to possess 
intelligent movement, with powers of eating 
and digesting. When its lowness in the scale 
of life is borne in mind, it is not surprising to 
find that its mode of reproduction is the sim¬ 
plest known in the animal world. 

A Naturalist on the Prowl. By EHA. With 
Illustrations by B. A. Stemdale. (Thacker.) 
The Anglo-Indian who chooses to be known 
by the ugly pseudonym of ESA, has here 
added a third volume to the series that began 
ten years ago—before Mr. Budyard Kipling’s 
appearauce—with The Tribes on my Frontier. 
If we cannot say that he has kept his best wine 
until the last, it must be admitted that his 
somewhat peculiar vein of humour has been 
little impaired by a lengthy sojourn in the 
East. And he is distinctly to be congratulated 
on having found a new illustrator, who is at 
home among the fauna and avifauna of the 
iungle, though we do not know that his pencil 
has ever before condescended to insects. On 
previous occasions the author has written about 
household pets—and pests ; he now goes 
further afield, and describes with equal vivacity 
his experience as an observer and collector 
out-of-doors. We know not whether to admire 
most the enthusiasm which impelled him to 
pursue butterflies under tropical heat, or the 
accuracy with whioh he describes the mode of 
life of his prey. About birds, too, he has a 
;ood deal that is interesting to tell: how the 
Jack eagle plunders the nests of small birds, 
and, again, how it practises swooping for 
pleasure over the sea. It is pleasant to know 
that, despite the overwhelming pressure of 
desk-work, India still has some officials who 
can enjoy the abundant feast that the oountry 
everywhere spreads before the eyes of observant 
naturalists. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Fboude’s Oxford Lectures on the Life 
and Letters of Erasmus will be published by 
Messrs. Longmans next week. 

Messes. Macmillans have in preparation 
a series of volumes, to be entitled “ The Jewish 
Library,” under the general editorship of Mr. 
Joseph Jaoobs. Each volume will give in 
literary form the results of recent research by 
Jowish scholars here and abroad on points of 
Jewish history, life, and thought, which are 
likely to be of interest to the general public. 
Among the volumes already arranged for are: 
Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, by Mr. 8. Sohech- 
ter, reader in Babbinic at Cambridge; Jewish 
Social Life in the Middle Ages, by Mr. Israel 
Abrahams, one of the editors of the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, The Return of the Jews to 
England, by Mr. Lucien Wolf, president of the 
Jewish Historical Society ; The Jewish Prayer 
Book: its History and Delation to Christian 
Ritual, by the Bov. 8. Singer; Jewish Ethics, 
by the Rev. Morris Joseph; The Jewish Race : 
a Study in National Character, by the editor. 

Messes. Sampson Low & Co., encouraged 
by the success of their cheap re-issue of the 
novels of Mr. Blackmore and Mr. Clark Bussell, 
have determined to bring out a companion 
series of standard works of tra\ el and adven¬ 
ture, with illustrations. The following seven 
volumes will appear before Christmas: Father 
Ohrwalder’s Ten Years' Captivity in the Camp 
of the Mahdi; E. F. Knight’s The Cruise of 
the “ Falcon ” ; H. M. Stanley’s How 1 found 
Livingstone ; Sir W. F. Butler’s The Great Lone 
Land ; Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Our Hun¬ 
dred Days in Europe; Walter B. Harris’s The 
Land of an African Sultan; and Lord Bandolph 
Churchill’s Men, Mines, and Animals in South 
Africa. 

Mr. Gladstone has consented to write the 
General Introduction to a work to be issued 
next spring by the Henry O. Shepard Company, 
of Chicago, under the title of The People’s 
Pictorial Bible History. Among other European 
contributors are Archdeacon Farrar, Prof. 
Sayce, and Prof. Agar Beet. The work will 
embrace a complete treatment of Bible history 
in the light of recent investigations, and will 
be copiously illustrated from the masterpieces 
of famous artists. The general editor is the 
Bev. Dr. G. C. Lorimer, of Boston. 

Mb. Elkin Mathews will be the publisher 
in England—and Messrs. Scribner in America 
—of Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s new volume of 
short pieces, English Episodes, which will be 
ready to appear in October. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce an 
English translation of the works of Marcus 
Aurelius, with an introductory essay on his 
place in philosophy, by Principal Bendall, of 
University College, Liverpool. 

The series of literary confessions, entitled 
“ My First Book,” which have been appearing 
in the Idler, will be published shortly in a 
volume by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, with 
nearly two hundred illustrations and a prefatory 
story by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. 

Messrs. Blackie & Son announce for im¬ 
mediate publication an edition of The Historical 
and Political Odes of Horace, by the Bev. A. J. 
Church, and Stories from Ovid, edited for 
schools by Mr. A. H. Allcroft. The same pub¬ 
lishers have in preparation The Oxford Manuals 
of English History, edited by Mr. Oman, of All 
Souls, of which the volume dealing with the 
Stuart period will be ready on October 1; and 
a new series of “ Modem French Texts,” edited 
by Mrs. F. Storr, the first volume of which— 
the Letters of Paul Louis Courier —will be issued 
immediately. Among Messrs. Blackie’s other 
announcements may be mentioned Readings 
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from Carlyle, edited by W. Keith Leask, and a 
new and enlarged edition of Prof. Bernthsen’s 
Organic Chemistry. 

Messes. Hodder & Stoughton will publish 
in the autumn a new work by Dr. Stalker, 
entitled The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ. 
The author’s Imago Christi has just appeared 
in a Bulgarian translation ; but the chapter on 
“ Christ in the State” had to be considerably 
modified by the translator, the Rev. Robert 
Thomson, of Constantinople, in order to meet 
the views of the censor. 

Dr. Sparrow Simpson’s third volume on the 
history of St. Paul’s is announced for immediate 
publication, by Messrs. Elliot Stock. It is en¬ 
titled St. Paul's Cathedral and Old City Life, 
and deals mainly with the period from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century. It will be 
illustrated with many curious views and 
facsimiles of old plates. 

Hesba Stretton’s new work, entitled The 
Highway of Sorrow, dealing with the tragic 
story of the Stundists, will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. early in October, and 
simultaneously in America. In the preparation 
of the book the author has had the assistance of 
a well-known Russian writer now an exile in 
England. 

Annie S. Swan’s new novel, A Lost Ideal, 
will be issued by Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier, in one volume, on October 1, two 
months before its completion as a serial. 

An anonymous novel entitled A New Note 
will be issued by Messrs. Hutohinson in 
about a fortnight. The same firm will publish 
next week a volume of sad and humorous 
stories by Mr. Robert Barr, under the title of 
The Face and the Mask. 

Miss Clementina Black has completed a 
work of fiction dealing with strikes and Btrike 
leaders, and showing the inner working of the 
Trades Unions. It will be published on 
October 1, by Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Foster. 

A Bom Soldier, by John Strange Winter, in 
one volume, and Peter's Wife, by the author 
of “Molly Bawn,” in three volumes, will be 
published immediately by Messrs. F. V. White 
& Co. 

A collection of practical papers on The Art 
of Writing Fiction will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co. The 
contributors include S. Baring-Gould, W. E. 
Norris, L. B. Walford, Mrs. Parr, Maxwell 
Gray, Mrs. Molesworth, and the author of 
‘‘Mademoiselle Ixe.” 

The Theosophical Publishing Society an¬ 
nounce for early publication: The Aesch M<za- 
reph: or, Purifying Fire collected from the 
Kabalah Denudata of Knorr von Rosenrath, 
with preface, notes, and explanations, by 
“ Sapere Aude The Building of the Kosmos 
and other Lectures, by Mrs. Annie Besant; The 
Esoteric Basis of Christianity, by William 
Kingsland. 

Messrs. James Elliott & Co. announce a 
work by the president of the Berean Society, 
Mr. Charles G. Harrison, entitled The Trans¬ 
cendental Universe, being six lectures on occult 
science, theosophy, and the Catholic faith, 
with special reference to the present Gnostic 
reaction; and also The Haunted House of Ben's 
Hollow and other (fhostly Stories, by Miss A. M. 
Stein, with six full-page engravings from 
designs by the author. 

The whole of the one volume edition of Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s Half a Hero having been sub¬ 
scribed before publication, a second edition is 
being rapidly prepared and will be ready 
almost immediately. 

We hear that Mr. Halliday Sparling, late 
secretary of the Kelmscott Press, is engaged at 


Paris in collecting materials for a work on 
English influence in the early years of the 
French Revolution. 

Mr. Joseph Jacobs will publish six books 
during the coming season. Two of these are 
children’s books, the first being More Celtic 
Fairy Tales, which brings to a conclusion for 
the present the series of “ Fairy Tales of the 
British Empire” which Mr. Jacobs has been 
publishing with Mr. Nutt. Like the preceding 
volumes of the series, this will be illustrated by 
Mr. J. D. Batten. The other children’s book 
is a popular edition of Aesop’s Fables, profusely 
illustrated by Mr. R. Heighway. Thu will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan, uniform with 
the works illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson. 
A further volume of over 300 pages is devoted 
to an inquiry into the history of the Jews in 
Spain, containing a calendar of over 2000 
documents, investigated by Mr. Jacobs during 
a tour among the chief archives of Spain, 
undertaken for this purpose. Another volume 
will contain a number of studies on Biblical 
archaeology, which attracted some attention and 
caused some controversy when they originally 
appeared in the now defunct Archaeological 
Review. In addition to these, Mr. Jacobs will 
edit, with an introduction, Meinhold’s Amber 
Witch, a romance on which Auber’s opera of 
the same name was founded. This will be 
illustrated by Mr. Philip Burne-Jones. All 
these are ready for publication; and Mr. Jacobs 
hopes besides to finish before Christmas his 
study of the Legend of Barlaam and Josaphat, 
which is practioally the life of Buddha in the 
form which caused him to be canonised as a 
saint by the Roman Church. This will be in¬ 
cluded in Mr. Nutt’s “ Bibliotheque de 
Carabas,” uniform with Mr. Jacobs’ editions of 
the Fables of Bidpai and the Fables of Aesop, 
and will have a frontispiece by Mr. H. Ryland. 

To the note in the Academy of last week 
announcing the termination of partnership 
between Mr. Elkin Mathews and John Lane, 
it may be added that Mr. Mathews will con¬ 
tinue to publish the books in the catalogue of 
the firm by Mrs. Radford, Dr. Henry Vandyke, 
and Mr. Herbert P. Home, and will also be 
the publisher of the Hobby Horse and of the 
“ Diversi Colores ” series. 

The fifth volume of the late Prof. Dillmann’s 
edition of the Ethiopie Old Testament, contain¬ 
ing the Apocryphal books (Baruch, Epistle 
of Jeremiah, Tobit, Judith, Ecclesiasticus, 
Wisdom, Apocalypse of Ezra, and the Greek 
Esdras) is just published, with a phototype 
portrait of the great scholar, and a brief Latin 
sketch of his career. A young Marburg pro¬ 
fessor, Dr. A. Jiilicher, has brought out an 
excellent introduction to the New Testament, 
in the same series as Comill’s Introduction to 
the Old, but larger by 80 pages. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

In consequence of fresh arrangements made 
by Messrs. Chapman & Hall as to the future 
conduct of the Fortnightly Review, Mr. Frank 
Harris will retire from the editorship at the 
end of the year. The Fortnightly was founded 
in 1863, and has been edited in succession by 
Mr. George Henry Lewes, Mr. John Morley, 
and Mr. T. H. S. Escott. Mr. Frank Harris 
has held the editorship since 1886. 

Beoinnino with October, the Idler will be 
increased in size by the addition of thirty-two 
pages. The forthcoming number will contain 
the opening chapters of Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
new serial story, entitled “The Stark Munro 
Letters,” in which the reader is introduced to 
James Cullingworth, who is reported to be as 
original a creation as the late Sherlock Holmes. 
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Among the other stories promised are: “ Luei- 
fera,” by Mr. Anthony Hope—an exposure of 
the advanced society woman ; “ The Mystery 
of Black Rook Creek,” an Australian story, in 
whioh no less than six writers collaborate; 
“ The Gift of the Simple King,” by Mr. Gilbert 
Parker; and “The Lost Engine,” by Mr. W. L. 
Alden. 

In the October number of the New Review 
there will be a double article on “ The Pro¬ 
spects of the Forthcoming Book Season,” 
belles-lettres being treated by Mr. George 
Saintsbury and fiction by Mr. Arthur Waugh. 

We understand that Boys, which started 
nearly two years ago, will cease as a separate 
publication with the completion of the current 
volume, the copyright having been purchased 
from Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. by the pro¬ 
prietors of the Boys' Own Paper, with which 
journal Boys will now be incorporated. 

To the October number of the English Illus¬ 
trated Magazine Mr. Frederick Dolman will 
contribute a paper on “ Lord Bute and Cardiff.” 
This is the first of a series of articles on men 
whose fortunes are linked with the rise of 
particular towns. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. H. Morse Stephens, the historian of 
the French Revolution and at present teacher 
of Indian history at Cambridge, has been 
appointed to ocoupy temporarily the ohair of 
modem European history at Cornell University, 
which is vacant by the death of Prof. Herbert 
Tuttle. This professorship, we believe, was 
originally founded by Prof. Goldwin Smith; 
and its duties will be the more attractive to its 
new holder because the library of Cornell 
possesses, through the munificence of ex¬ 
president White, the finest collection of con¬ 
temporary material relating to the period of 
the Frenoh Revolution to be found out of 
Europe. 

The contents of the Ashmolean Museum are 
just now being removed to the new buildings, 
which have been erected by the munificenoe 
of Dr. Drury Fortnum near the University 
Galleries in St. Giles’s. The old Ashmolean 
will henceforth be annexed to the ever-growing 
Bodleian. We may mention that Dr. Thomas 
Chaplin has recently presented to the Ashmolean 
his haematite weight from Samaria, with an 
inscription in ancient Semitic characters, about 
whioh there was some controversy in the 
Academy towards the end of last year. 

Mr. Andrew J. Herbertson, of Edinburgh, 
has been appointed lecturer in geography at 
Owens College, Manchester, in succession to 
Mr. Yule Oldham, now university leoturer at 
Cambridge. 

Graf von Baudissin has been appointed to 
fill the chair of Semitio philology at Berlin, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Dillmann. This 
leaves a vacancy at Marburg, the due filling up 
of which is the more important now that Dr. 
Wellhausen is settled at Gottingen. 

We learn from the Annals of the American 
Academy (Philadelphia) that during the past 
year twenty - three students in American 
colleges obtained the degree of Ph.D. for work 
in political and social science, economics or 
history; and that fifty-nine students have been 
elected to fellowships or post-graduate scholar¬ 
ships for the coming year in the same subjects. 

The number of Hermathena (Longmans) for 
1894 opens with a long paper on Aristotle’s 
“Parva Naturalia,” by Mr. John I. Beare, 
dealing with textual questions. We presume that 
it is only the first of a series. Then follows a 
, review, by Prof. Tyrell, of Goodwin’s edition 
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of the Homeric Hymns, in whioh he maintains 
two propositions: (1) that the difficulties of 
interpretation are largely due to unrecognised 
lacunae in our existing MSS.; and (2) that 
much may yet he accomplished by bold con¬ 
jecture in restoring the text. Prof. T. K. 
Abbott, while noticing Berger’s History of the 
Vulgate, incidentally records Hie varieties in 
the order of Books in the MSS. of the New 
Testament belonging to Trinity College, Dublin. 
He also prints two unpublished inscriptions : a 
Latin one now preserved in the library of 
Trinity College (which we oommend to the notice 
of Mr. Haverfield), and a Greek one (from a 
mould) which was formerly in the churchyard 
of St. Mark’s, Dublin. Prof. Palmer takes 
occasion, from the completion of the Hitachi 
edition of Plautus, to propose a number of 
textual emendations. He further offers the 
followingtranspositionof the epithets in Horace, 
Epod. iii. 17, 18:— 

“ Nec munus umeris autuantU Herculis 
Inaroit fffieaeius." 

Prof. Bernard reviews the posthumous fourth 
edition of Scrivener’s “Introduction to the 
Criticism of the New Testament,’’ pointing 
out the chief changes that have been made by 
the new editor (the Rev. Edward Miller) and 
his assis t an t s, chiefly with regard to the Coptic 
versions, and also enumerating the MSS. in 
the library of Trinity College. In another 
article on “ The Predecessors of Bishop Butler,” 
Prof. Bernard regrets that we have no know¬ 
ledge of the books used by Butler; but points 
out that he must have been familiar with the 
Natural Religion of Bishop Wilkins of Chester 
(some time Warden of Wad ham, and one of 
the founders of the Royal Society), and that 
his indebtedness to Shaftesbury is greater than 
commonly supposed. Dr. Purser contributes 
notes on Cicero’s Epistles, in which he reports 
that eight MSS. in the Phillipps Library at 
Cheltenham afford no additional knowledge for 
the settlement of the text; and Prof. Bury 
some more notes on the “ Argonautica ” of 
Valerius Flaccus. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

BEX MOBITTJB EX8UX. 

“ We know no king—no God, no master, we! ” 
What wonder, when your passions know no master ? 
When morbid, moeiistruck, measureless vanity, 
The mock of nations, whirls you faster 
Tow'rds the steep doom of downfall and disaster— 
A ruin deeper than the unfathomed sea ? 
Vainglorious fools ! your chronic rage is vain; 
Birth royal is Nature’s gift, as brawn or brain; 
And natural right thrones high above your mob 
Of silly mouths and maws, whose slender sense 
The froth of individual impotenoe 
Stirs to ridiculous rage that fain would rob 
The sun of right to shine in heaven, if thence 
Absinthine nerves might thrill and pothouse pulses 
throb. 

C. J. B. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of the Economic Journal 
(Macmillans) opens with a report of the 
annual meeting of the British Economical 
Association, held last June, when Prof. 
Nicholson delivered an address on “ Political 
Economy and Journalism,” which was 
followed by some remarks from Mr. A. J. 
Balfour. Mr. Edwin Cannan continues his 
interesting summary of Ricardo’s career in par¬ 
liament, which is most valuable for the econo¬ 
mical history of England during the period 
immediately following the great war. In par¬ 
ticular, we may mention Ricardo’s bold scheme 
for paying off the entire National Debt (under 
par) by means of a direct tax of six hundred 
millions levied upon property, so as to remit 


indirect taxation amounting to thirty millions. 
Prof. Edgeworth himself contributes a second 
article, with diagrams, on the mathematical 
version of the theory of international values. 
Then follows the paper read by Mr. L. L. 
Price at the recent meeting of the British 
Association on the final report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour. Mr. A. W. Flux 
submits some carefully - prepared statistical 
tables, tending to show that Germany is not 
ousting Great Britain from her markets in 
general, however great may be the redistribu¬ 
tion in trade in special articles between the 
two countries. Mr. 0. S. Loch subjects Mr. 
Charles Booth’s recent work on the aged poor 
to severe criticism, arguing that his facts have 
been throughout drawn from incomplete and 
unsifted evidence. Under the heading of 
“Notes and Memoranda,” Prof. Edgeworth 
calls attention to Bohm-Bawerk’s latest pro¬ 
nouncement on the ultimate standard of value; 
Mr. Thomas C. Shearman discusses the question 
whether foreigners can be made to pay our 
taxes; Prof Rabbeno analyses the budget of a 
metayer family in Central Italy; and a 
Japanese writer advocates a revision of the 
existing treaties between his own country and 
European powers. Finally, we must mention 
the obituary notice, by Prof. Cohn, of Wilhelm 
Roscher, of Leipzig, the founder of the his¬ 
torical school of political economy in 
Germany. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co.’s 
Announcements. 

“ Venice Depicted by Pen and Pencil,” the 
text adapted by Mrs. Arthur Bell, (N. 
D’Anvers), from the German of Henry Perl, 
with 180 illustrations from drawings by 
Ettore Tito and other Venetian artists; “The 
Life and Times of J. Greenleaf Whittier, 
1807-1892,” by S. T. Pickard, with portraits, 
in 2 vols.; “Lord John Russell,” being the 
ninth volume of The Queen’s Prime Ministers 
series, by Stuart J. Reid, with photo¬ 
gravure portrait from a crayon by G. F. 
Watts ; “ Personal Memoirs of General 

Grant," new edition, with illustrations; “ The 
Sherman Letters,” Correspondence between 
General and Senator Sherman, G-»n 1837 to 
1891, by Mrs. Sherman ThorndiKe, with por¬ 
traits; “Recollections of a Virginian, in the 
Mexioan, Indian, and Civil Wars,” by General 
Dabney H. Maury, with portrait; “Hector 
Berlioz: Man and Musician,” a critical 
biography based on original research, by 
Sydney R. Thompson, with portrait; “ Colour 
Vision,” being the Tyndall lectures delivered 
before the Royal Institution, by Capt. Abney, 
with numerous diagrams and illustrations; 
“The Public Letters of the Right Hon. John 
Bright, M.P.,” collected and edited, with a 
memoir, by H. J. J. Leech, new edition; 
“ Strange Pages from Family Papers,” by 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer; “Memoirs of Madame 
de Remusat, 1802-1808,” with a preface and 
notes by her grandson, Paul de Remusat, 
translated from the French by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey and John Lillie, new edition; 
“ Great Explorers of Africa,” with map, por¬ 
traits, and numerous illustrations, in 2 vols.; 
“Picturesque Ceylon”—Vol. II., Kandy and 
Peradeniya, by Henry W. Cave, with numerous 
full-page illustrations in Woodbury-gravure; 
“Tales of Adventure from the Old Annuals,” 
by Charles Dickens, W. M. Thaokeray, S. T. 
Coleridge, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Roscoe, 
Barry Cornwall, Lord John Manners, William 
Howitt, and many other writers, new edition ; 
“Artistic Travel: a Thousand Miles towards 
the Sun,” by Henry Blackburn, with 130 illus¬ 
trations by John Philip, E. Lundgren, Gustave i 


Dore, Sydney Hall, R. Caldecott, &c., new 
edition; “In the Land of the Tui: My Journal 
in New Zealand,” by Mrs. Robert Wilson, 
illustrated; “Thermodynamics,” treated with 
Elementary Mathematics, and containing appli¬ 
cations to Animal and Vegetable Life, Tidal 
Friction, and Electricity, by J. Parker; “ The 
Anwar-i-Suhaili; or, Lights of Canopus,” 
translated from the Persian bv Arthur N. 
Wollaston, new edition; “Half-Hours with 
Muhammad,” being a popular aocount of the 
Prophet of Arabia and of his more immediate 
followers, together with a short synopsis of 
the religion he founded, by Arthur N. Wol¬ 
laston, with map and about 20 illustrations, 
new edition; “ History of Engraving in 
England,” by Louis Fagan; “The Art of the 
World,” illustrated with reproductions of 
masterpieces of modem English, American, 
French, German, Spanish, Dutoh, and Italian 
Art, in 2 vols. ; “ Russian Art,” containing 
24 photogravures, reproduced from the best 
examples of modem Russian art; “An Ele¬ 
mentary History of Art,” by Mrs. Arthur 
Bell (N. D’Anvers), fourth edition ; “ Cheer¬ 
ful Thoughts of a Cheery Philosopher,” by 
the Rev. Frederick Arnold, in 2 vols.; 
“Roman Fever”: the Results of an Inquiry, 
during Three Tears’ Residence on the Spot, 
into the Origin, History, Distribution, and 
Nature of the Malarial Fevers of the Roman 
Campagna, with especial reference to their 
supposed connexion with Pathogenic Organisms, 
by W. North, with numerous maps, diagrams, 
&o.; ‘ ‘ Health and Condition in the Active and 
the Sedentary,” by Nathaniel Edward Yorke- 
Davies; “ Specifications,” for the use of 

surveyors, architects, engineers, and builders, 
by J. Leaning; “The Orient Guide, 1894,” 
edited by the Rev. W. J. Loftie, fifth 
edition, entirely re-written, with charts, 
maps, and numerous illustrations; “Tales 
from St. Paul’s Cathedral told to Children,” 
by Mrs. Frewen Lord, with plan and view of 
the west front of the cathedral; “ Tales from 
Westminster Abbey told to Children,” by Mrs. 
Frewen Lord, with a portrait of Dean Stanley, 
and a plan and view of the Abbey, new 
edition; “ Sweet scented Flowers and Fragrant 
Leaves,” interesting associations gathered from 
many sources, with notes on their history and 
utility, by Donald McDonald. 

Fiction. —“Highland Cousins,” by William 
Black; “ John March, Southerner,” by 

G. W. Cable; “The Gates of Dawn,” by 
Fergus Hume; “In the Day of Battle,” by 
J. A. Steuart, in 3 vols.; “The Man from 
Oshkosh,” by John Hicks; “ Cleopatra,” by 
Prof. George Ebers, in 2 vols.; “ A Witch’s 
Legacy,” by Hesketh J. J. Bell, new edition; 
“ The Romance of Paradise: or, the Story of 
a Seraph’s Love,” by Edmund S. Gunn; cheap 
editions of Sydney Christian’s Novels — 
“ Lydia ” and “ Sarah : a Survival.” 

Juvenile Literature .—“ Claudius Bombaraac,” 
by Jules Verne, illustrated; “Foundling 
Mick,” by Jules Verne, illustrated; “ A Plunge 
into Sahara : an Adventure of To-day,” by G. 
Demage, with illustrations by Paul Crampel; 

“ Walter Gaydon : or, An Art Student’s Adven¬ 
tures,” by F. Scarlett Potter, with illustra¬ 
tions ; ‘ 1 The Adventures and Misadventures of a 
Breton Boy,” by Eugene Mouton, with illustra¬ 
tions ; “ A Night in the Woods, and other Tales 
and Sketches,” by James Weston, with fifty 
illustrations; “A Mountain Path, and other 
Talks to Young People,” by John A. Hamilton; 
“The Minister’s Wooing,” by H. B. Stowe, 
new edition; “ Second Annual Volume of 

Boys ,” containing nearly 800 illustrations, in¬ 
cluding numerous coloured plates, besides serial 
and short stories by G. A. Henty, George Man- 
ville Fenn, J. A. Steuart, Ascott R. Hope, 
Frank Cowper, Robert Overton, R. D. Chet- 
wode. 
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Messes. Cassell & Co.’s Announcements. 

“ The Autobiography of George Augustus I 
Sala,” in 2 vols.; “ Social England ” : a Record 
of the Progress of the People in Religion, Laws, 
Learning, Arts, Science, Literature, Industry, 
Commerce, and Manners, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day, edited by H. D. 
Traill (Vol. II., embracing the period from the 
accession of Edward I. to the death of Henry 
VII.); “The Life of Daniel Defoe,” by Thomas 
Wright, principal of Co wper School, Olney, with 
seventeen fnil- page illustrations ; “ English 

Writers,” by the late Henry Morley, Vol. XI. 
containing “Shakspere and HU Time—under 
James I.,” completed by Prof. W. Hall Griffin; 
“ The People’s Life of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, profusely illustrated; “ Electricity 
in the Service of Man,” new edition, revised by 
Dr. R. Mullineux Walmsley, with upwards of 
950 illustrations; “ The Seven Ages of Man ”: 
a series of seven reproductions from Photo¬ 
graphs, in portfolio siz9; “ A VUion of Saints,” 
by Lewis Morris, with full-page illustrations 
from the old masters and contemporary 
portraits, new edition; “ The Eleetrio Current, 
How Produced and How Used,” by Dr. R. 
Mullineux Walmsley, with numerous illustra¬ 
tions; “Diet and Cookery for Common Ail¬ 
ments,” by A Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and Phyllis Browne; ‘ 1 The Elements 
of Modem Dressmaking, ” by Jeannette E. Davis; 
“ Cassell’s New Universal Cookery Book,” by 
Lizzie Heritage, with preface by Leonard 
Griinenfelder, containing twelve coloured plates 
and numerous illustrations in the text; 
“ Pomona’s Travels: A Series of Letters to the 
MUtress of Rudder Grange from her Former 
Handmaiden,” by Frank R. Stockton, illus¬ 
trated ; “ The Highway of Sorrow,” by 

Hesba Stretton and ******; “The Sea 
Wolves,” by Max Pemberton, with nine full- 
page illustrations; "Cassell’s Gazetteer of 
Groat Britain and Iieland,” a Complete Topo¬ 
graphical Dictionary of the United Kingdom, 
with numerous illustrations and maps in 
colours, Vol. I.; “Cassell’s History of 
England,” new and revised edition, with 
nearly 2000 illustrations, Vol. VII., embracing 
the period dating from the illness of the Prince 
of Wales to the British occupation of Egypt; 
“The Magazine of Art Volume for 1894,” with 
fourteen etchings or photogravures, and a 
series of full-page plates; “ European Pic¬ 
tures of the Year 1894”; "Picturesque 
America,” Vol. I., with twelve steel plates and 
about 200 wood engravings; ‘ 1 The Cabinet 
Portrait Gallery,” complete in five series, each 
containing thirty-six cabinet portraits of 
eminent men and women of the day, from 
photographs by Messrs. W. & D. Downey, with 
biographical sketches ; “ Five Stars in a Little 
Pool,” by Edith Carrington, dedicated to 
Dorothy Tennant (Mrs. H. M. Stanley), illus¬ 
trated by W. Rainey, W. S. Stacey, Robert 
Barnes, and Mrs. Staples; “ To Punish the 
Czar: A Story of the Crimea,” by Horace 
Hutchinson, with eight full-page illustrations ; 
“ Red Rose and Tiger Lily,” by L. T. Meade, 
with eight full-page illustrations ; “ They Met 
in Heaven,” by G.H. Hepworth; “Searchings 
in the Silence,” by Rev. Dr. George Matheson; 
“Chums Yearly Volume for 1894”; “The 
Great Cattle Trail,” by Edward S. Ellis; 
“ Football, the Rugby Union Game,” edited by 
the Rev. F. Marshall, with numerous illustra¬ 
tions, new edition, with an appendix bringing 
the work up to date; “ Told Out of School; 
or, Humorous Yams of Sohool Life and Adven¬ 
ture,” by A. J. Daniels, with eight full-page 
illustrations ; “ Cassell's Family Magazine 

Volume for 1894,” with about 750 illustra¬ 
tions ; “ Cassell’s Saturday Journal Volume for 
1894,” with numerous illustrations; “Little 
Folks Christmas Volume for 1894,” with pic¬ 
tures on nearly every page, together with six 


full-page coloured plates; “Cottage Garden¬ 
ing,” edited by W. Robinson, Vol. IV., with 
six coloured plates; “Cassell’s History of the 
Franco-German War,” Vol. I., containing about 
250 illustrations; “The Quiver Volume for 
1894,” with about 600 illustrations, and 
coloured picture for frontispiece; “ The Family 
Prayer Book," edited by Canon Garbett and 
the Rev. S. Martin, with twelve full-page 
illustrations, new edition, with an introduc¬ 
tion by the Dean of Canterbury; ‘ 1 Work Hand¬ 
books,” a Series of Practical Manuals prepared 
under the direction of Paul N. Hasluck, editor 
of Work, illustrated—“ House Decoration,” 
“ How to Make and Repair Boots and Shoes,” 
“Sign Writing, Ticket Writing, and Poster 
Writing,” “Cycle Building and Repairing,” 
“ Wood Finishing, comprising Staining, Var¬ 
nishing, Polishing, &c., “Dynamos and Elec- 
trio Motors, How to Make and Run them”; 
“ Gleanings from the Patent Laws of all 
Countries, with notes, by W. Lloyd Wise, 
Vol. I.; Illustrated Books for the Little Ones, 
new volumes—“Bright Tales and Funny Pic¬ 
tures,” by Maggie Brown, “ Merry Little 
Tales,” by Sheila, “ Little Tales for Little 
People,” by Isabel Wilson, “Little People and 
their Pets,” by C. L. Mateaux; “ A Book of 
Merry Tales,” by Maggie Browne, “ Sheila,” 
Isabel Wilson, and C. L. Mateaux, illustrated; 
“ Beneath the Banner, being Narratives of 
Noble Lives and Brave Deeds,” by F. J. Cross, 
with facsimiles and full-page illustrations; 
“ Bo-Peep Yearly Volume tor 1894 ”; “Hand 
and Eye Training,” designing with coloured 
papers, by George Ricks and Joseph Vaughan, 
with upwards of 100 illustrations; “ Yule-Tide 
tor Christmas 1894,” containing a novel by 
J. Maclaren Cobban, a coloured plate by 
W. E. F. Britten, two coloured pictures by 
Robert Morley, four plates in three tints, by 
Prescott Davies and W. Rainey. 


Me. David Nutt’s Announcements. 
“Caxton’s Recuyell of the Histories of 
Troye,” reprinted from the first edition, with 
introduction, glossary, and index of names and 

£ laces, by Dr. H. O. Sommer; “ Le Roman de 
lerlin,” verbatim transcript of the earliest 
British Museum MS. (Add. 10,292), edited with 
introduction by Dr. H. O. Sommer; “ Wol¬ 
fram von Eschenbach, Parzival,” translated by 
Jessie L. Weston, vol. 2, completing the work, 
with notes and excursus on Wolfram’s sources 
and on the interpretation of the poem; “ Per¬ 
seus the Dragon Slayer,” a study of myth 
and tradition by E. Sidney Hartland, vol. 
1 — “ The Supernatural Birth ” (Grimm 
Library); “Edward Tyson’s Physiological 
Essay on the Pygmies of the Ancients (1699),” 
edited with ethnological and folklore introduc¬ 
tion by Dr. Bertram C. A. Windle (Bibliotheque 
de Carabas); ‘ ‘ Popular Tales and Traditions 
of the Western Highlands,” collected and 
translated by the late Rev. J. G. Campbell, of 
Tiree, with memoir of author, notes, and illus¬ 
trations (Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradi¬ 
tion, vol. 5); “ Underdowne’s Aethiopian 

Histories of Heliodorus,” with introduction by 
Charles Whibley, and “ Mabbe's Celestina or 
the Spanish Bawd,” with introduction by J. 
Fitzmaurice Kelly (Tudor Translations) ; 
“ More Celtic Fairy Tales,” by Joseph Jacobs, 
illustrated by J. D. Batten; “ The Story of 
Alexander,” retold from the romances for 
English children by Robert Steele, with illus¬ 
trations by Fred. Mason; “ Children’s Singing 
Games,” by Alice Bertha Gomme and Wini¬ 
fred Smith, second series; “The Ugly 
Duckling,” pictured in colours by P. van 
Hoytema; “Noel: a Book of Carols for 
Christmastide,” written and designed by Ch. F. 
Foulkes, with music by H. A. Vincent 
Ransom; “ The Amber Witch: a Romance of 
,the Sixteenth Century,” by W. Meinhold, 


translated bv Lady Duff Gordon, and re-edited 
with critioal introduction by Joseph Jacobs ; 
“ Tales from Welsh Wales,” by P. H. Emerson ; 
“ Songs and Sagas of the Norsemen,” by 
Albany F. Major; “Low Tile on Grand Pre ”; 
poems by Bliss Carman, second edition; 
“ Poems Old and New,” by George Cotterell; 
“ At the Cross Roads,” poems by Arnold Wall; 
“ Fairy Legends of Southern and Western 
Ireland,” collected from oral tradition by 
Jeremiah Curtin; “ Studies in Biblical Archae¬ 
ology,” by Joseph Jacobs; “ The Jews of 
Russia,” by L. Errera, translated by Bella 
Lowy; “Cardinal Tournon and the Jesuits in 
China,” by Canon R. C. Jenkins; and “Lec¬ 
tures on Darwinism,” by the late Prof. Alfred 
Milnes Marshall, edited by Dr. C. F. Marshall, 
with diagrams and illustrations. 


Messes. J. M. Dent & Co.’s 
Announcements. 

Art Books. — “ Milton’s il Penseroso and 
L’Allegro,” with 9 photogravures, 4 wood 
engravings, and other illustrations, by William 
Hyde; “Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,” with 48 decorative designs by 
F. C. Tilnev, and an introduction by Edmund 
Gosse; “Malory’s L9 Morte Darthur,” re¬ 
printed from Caxton’s edition of 1485, pointed 
and spelt in conformity with modern usage, 
with an introduction by Prof. Rhys, and 300 
illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley, including 
photogravure frontispiece to each volume, and 
46 full-page illustrations and bordered pages, 
in 2 vols.; Shakspere's “Two Genilemen of 
Verona,” with 8 drawings by Walter Crane, re¬ 
produced by the Dallas-type process; “ Popular 
British Ballads, Ancient and Modern,” edited 
by Reginald Brimley Johnson, with 40 illus¬ 
trations to each volume by W. Cubitt Cooke, 
in 4 vols; “ The Lyric Poets,” printed on 
deckle edged paper and bound in a limp cover 
designed by H. Granville Fell—each volume 
will have a portrait etched by H. Criokmore, 
and head and tail-pieces drawn by Miss Nina 
Murray, the series will be edited by Mr. Ernest 
Rhys, who will contribute an Introduction, 
and where necessary a glossary, one volume 
will be issued each month, the first being 
“ A Prelude to Poetry,” “ Spenser,” “ Burns,” 
“Sidney,” ‘ Shelley,” “ Lyrics from the Bible,” 
“Ben Jonson,” “Keats,” “Beaumont and 
Fletcher,” “Wordsworth,” “Campion”; 
“Shakspere’s Comedies,” the first 14 volumes 
of the Temple Shakspere, in ornamental box. 

Reprints of English Classics. — “ Laurence 
Sterne’s Works,” edited by George Saintsbury, 
with photogravure illustrations after drawings 
by E. J. Wheeler, in 6 vols.; “ Miss Ferrier’s 
Novels,” with introduction by R. Brimley 
Johnson, and 17 photogravure illustrations 
after drawings by Nellie Erichsen, and a 
hitherto unpublished portrait, in 6 vols.; 
" Madame De Stael’s Coriune,” translated from 
the Frenoh, with an introduction by George 
Saintsbury, and 6 illustrations by H. S. Greig, in 
2 vols.; “ The Romances of Alexandre Dumas,” 
illustrated with photogravures, etchings, and 
engravings, in 48 vols. ; “ Tales from Shak¬ 
spere,” by Charles and Mary Lamb, with a 
continuation by Harrison S. Morris, with 24 
illustrations, in 4 vols.; “Short Stories for 
Travellers,” in 19 vols. 

Miscellaneous. —“Annals of a Quiet Valley 
in the Wordsworth Country,” by John Wat¬ 
son, with 30 illustrations by Bertha New- 
combe; “Washington Irving’s Sketch Book,” 
with about 50 illustrations (the illustrations to 
this book were made for the “ Artist Edition ” 
in America); “Overheard in Arcady,” by 
Robert Bridges, with illustrations by Oliver 
Herford, F. G. Attwood, and A. E. Sterner; 
“ Madonna and other Poems,” by Harrison S. 
Morris, illustrated; “ The Golden Book of 
Coleridge,” selected and edited with a critical 
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introduction by Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, and 
an etched portrait; “ Songs of Zion by Hebrew 
Singers of Mediaeval Days,” translated into 
English verse by Mrs. Henry .Lucas, with an 
etched frontispiece; “ Banbury Cross Series of 
Children’s Folklore and other Stories,” edited 
by Grace Bhys, and illustrated by B. Aiming 
Bell and others—this series is a revival in form 
of the old chap books, and will be produced in 
a dainty and quaint style, each story will 
be carefully compared with the earliest sources, 
and when taken from foreign originals will in 
many cases be re-translated: the first three 
volumes to be issued being "Jack the Giant 
Killer, and Beauty and the Beast,” “Whit¬ 
tington and his Cat, and the Sleeping Beauty,” 
“Cinderella, and Jack and the Beanstalk”; 
“ Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales,” edited by John 
Saunders, new edition, with 23 illustrations 
from the Ellesmere MS. 

Eaaaya .—“ Essays of Mazzini,” mostly trans¬ 
lated for the first time into English by T. 
Okey, edited, with an introduction, by Bolton 
King, with a photogravure portrait; “Essays 
in Literary Interpretation,” by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, with portraits of Bobert 
Browning, Dante Rossetti, and John Keats; 
“ Short Studies in Literature,” by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, with 3 photogravure portraits. 


Messes. Hutchinson & Co.’s Announcements. 

“ The Land of the Sphinx,” being travels in 
Egypt, by G. Montbard, with 186 illustra¬ 
tions by the author; “Children of Circum¬ 
stance,” in 3 vols., by the author of “ A 
Yellow Aster” ; “A Daughter of the King,” 
by “Alien”; “Bun to Ground,” a sporting 
novel, in 3 vols, by Mrs. Bobert Jocelyn; 
“ Hooks of Steel,” by Helen Prothero Lewis; 
“ A House in Bloomsbury,” in 2 vols., by Mrs. 
Oliphant; “The Golden Fairy Book,” being 
fairy tales of other lands, by George Sand, 
Alexander Dumas, Yoltaire, Xavier Marmier, 
&c.; “A Modem Quixote,” in 3 vols., 
by Mrs. J. Kent-Spender; a oheaper edition 
of “ A Strange Temptation,” by the same 
author; “ Bruno the Conscript,” by Marie 
Hutcheson; “The New Standard Elocution¬ 
ist ” by Alfred H. Miles, with a popular treatise 
on the vocal organs by Lennox Browne, and a 
chapter on the art of introducing musical accom¬ 
paniment s into elocutionary recitals by Clifford 
Harrison; “ A Bising Star,” in 3 vols by 
David Christie Murray; “ The Crimson Sign ” an 
historical romance, by Dr. S. B. Keightley; 
“Tempest Torn,” by Lt. - Col. Andrew 
C. P. Haggard; a fourth edition of 
“The Japs at Home,” by Douglas Sladen; 
cheap edition of “ A Bitter Debt,” by Annie S. 
Swan ; “ Fifly-two Stories of Boy Life ” and 
“ Fifty-two Stories of Girl Life,” at home and 
abroad, being two new volumes of A. H. Miles’s 
“ 52 Library ”; a fine paper edition of “ Robin¬ 
son Crusoe ” ; “ One Fair Daughter,” in 3 vols., 
by F. Frankfort-Moore; also each in one vol. 
by the same author—’* A Gray Eye or So,” 
eighth edition; “ I Forbid the Banns,” eighth 
edition; and a second edition of “Daireen”; 
Alphonse Daudet’s ‘ ‘ Fromont Junior and Bisler 
Senior,” translated by Mr. Edward Vizetelly, 
with 91 illustrations by George Boux, and an 
edition de luxe of the same work; “The 
Mysteries of Marseilles,” by Emile Zola, trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Edward Vizetelly, with an introduc¬ 
tion by the author; “ David Pannell,” by Mrs. 
Alfred Marks; “ My Cousin from Australia, ” 
by Eveljn Everett Green; “The Adven¬ 
tures of Leonard Vane,” an African story, by 
E. J. Bowen ; “ The Thousand Best Poems in 
the World,” first and second series complete in 
one volume; two new volumes of “ The Poets 
and Poetry of the Century,” by Alfred H. 
Miles, entitled “Society and Humour,” being 
selections from the poetry of George Canning, 
Theodore Hook, J. Ashby Sterry, F. Locker 


Lampson, &o., &c., and “ Religious and Didac¬ 
tic,” being selections from John Keble, Stop- 
ford Brooke, S. Baring Gould, Dr. Alexander, 
and others, with critical notices—these two new 
volumes complete the work in ten volumes; a 
special edition of “ The Women Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century,” edited by Alfred H. 
Miles; two new volumes of “The Boy’s 
Golden Library ”—“Pictures from Greek Life 
and Story,” by Prof. A. J. Church, with full- 
page illustrations, and “Robinson Crusoe,” 
with fifty-six illustrations; four new volumes 
of “The Girls’ Golden Library”—“A 
Singer from the Sea,” by A. E. Barr; “ Little 
Women and Nice Wives,” by L. M. Alcott, 

1 ‘ A Bubble Fortune,” by Sarah Tytler, and 
“Love for an Hour is Love for Ever,” by 
Amelia E. Beer; “One Thousand and One 
Anecdotes,” edited by Alfred H. Miles; 
“Peg the Bake,” in 3 vols., by Bita; “A 
New Note,” in 2 vols., by a new author; 
New editions of Emma Jane Worboise’s novels, 
“The Wife’s Trials,” “The Lillingstones,” 

‘ 1 Campion Court,” “Sir Julian’s Wife,” ‘‘Lottie 
Lonsdale,” and “Evelyn’s Story”; a third 
edition of “ The Green Bay Tree,” by W. H. 
Wilkins and Herbert Vivian. Ten new volumes 
of Hutchinson’s Popular Library—“TheFate 
of Fanella,” by twenty-four popular authors; 
“ Sojourners Together,” by Frankfort Moore; 
“A Ruthless Avenger,” by Mrs. Conney; “ The 
Web of the Spider,” by H. B. Marriott-Watson; 
“ Lottie’s Wooing,” by Darley Dale; “ A Wild 
Proxy,” by Mrs. Clifford; “Under the Great 
Seal,” by JosephHatton; “ A Strange Tempta¬ 
tion,” by Mrs. J. Kent Spender; “The Last 
Tenant,” by B. L. Farjeon; and “ Eds Wife’s 
Soul,” by Fitzgerald Molloy. “ The Game of 
Life,” in 3 vols., by Darley Dale; “The Face 
and the Mask ”: Short Stories Sad and 
Humorous, by Bobert Barr; “A Woman’s 
Whim,” by Mrs. Diehl, and “ Passion’s Pup¬ 
pets,” in 3 vols., by the same author; “The 
Mistress of Quest,” in 3 vols., by Adeline 
Sergeant. 


Messes. Hoddeb & Stoughton’s Announce¬ 
ments. 

“Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” by Jan 
Madaren; “The Life of A. L. O. E.,” by 
Agnes Gibeme; “Kerrigan’s Quality,” by 
Jane Barlow; “ Love and Quiet Life: Somerset 
Idylls,” by Walter Raymond; “Tammas 
Bodkin : Swatches o’ Hodden Grey,” by W. D. 
Latto; “Thomas Hardy: a Critical Study,” 
by Annie Macdonell, being the first of a series 
entitled “ Contemporary Writers,” edited by 
the Bev. Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll; “ The Lone 
House,” by Amelia E. Barr; “On the Old 
Frontier; or, The Last Raid of the Iroquois,” 
by William O. Stoddart, with ten illustrations 
by H. D. Murphy, being the new volume of 
the “Boys’ Prize Library”; “Sherburne 
House: the Story of an Heiress,” by Amanda 
M. Douglas; “Led by Love: a Story of 
Everyday Life,” by the author of “Tim’s 
Troubles”; “Chronicles of Uganda,” by the 
Bev. B. P. Ashe, with portrait and many illus¬ 
trations ; “ Letters and Sketches from the New 
Hebrides,” by Mrs. J. G. Paton, with numerous 
illustrations; “Buysbroeck and the Mystics, 
with Selections from Buysbroeck,” by Maurice 
Maeterlinck, translated by Jane T. Stoddart; 
“ Studies in Oriental Social Life,” by the Rev. 
Dr. H. Clay Trumbull; “ The Making of Man¬ 
hood,” by the Bev. W. J. Dawson; “TheTrial 
and Death of Jesus Christ: a Devotional His¬ 
tory of Our Lord’s Passion,” by Dr. James 
Stalker; “Christian Doctrine,” a series of 
Discourses by the Bev. Dr. B. W. Dale, of 
Birmingham; the first volume of the “ Anglican 
Pulpit Library”—“Sermons, Outlines, and 
Illustrations for the Sundays and Holy Days 
of the Year,” to be completed in six volumes; 


1 the following volumes of the “ Expositors’ 
Bible,” edited by the Bev. Dr. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, which will complete the series in forty- 
nine volumes—“Daniel,’’ by Archdeacon Farrar; 
“Jeremiah,” by Prof. W. Bennett; “Deuter¬ 
onomy,” by Prof. Andrew Harper; “TheSong 
of Solomon and the Lamentations,” by Prof. 
Adeney; “Ezekiel,” by Prof. J. Skinner; and 
the “Minor Prophets,” by Prof. G. Adam 
Smith, in 2 vols.; “Letters and Reminiscences 1 
of the late Dr. Andrew Bonar,” by his 
daughter, Marjory Bonar; “Secrets of a 
Beautiful Life,” by the Bev. Dr. J. B. Miller, 
in the “ Silent Times Series ”; “ First Things 
First,” Addresses to Young Men, by the Bev. 
George Jackson; “ Thoughts for the Quiet 
Hour,” by the Bev. Dr. J. B. Macduff; “The 
School of Life,” by the Bev. Dr. John Smith ; 

“ By Fire and Cloud; or, Life Experiences in 
India and South Africa,” by M. 8. Osbom- 
Howe; and “ Musical Edition of the Churoh of 
England Hymnal,” edited by Dr. A. H. 
Mann. 


Messes. Oliphant, Andeeson & Fbbeieb’s 
Announcements. 

“A Lost Ideal,” by Annie S. Swan; “Bab 
Bethune’s Double or, Life’s Long Battle Won,” 
by Edward Garrett; “In His Steps,” a Book 
for Young Christians setting out to follow 
Christ, by the Rev. Dr. J. B. Miller; “ Samuel 
Rutherford and Some of His Correspon¬ 
dents,” by the Bev. Dr. Alexander Whyte; 
“Letters of Samuel Rutherford,” with a 
Sketch of his Life, Notices of his Correspon¬ 
dents, Glossary, and List of his Works, by 
Bev. Dr. Andrew A. Bonar, new edition; “ The 
Book of the Life-boat,” with a complete 
history of the Life-boat Saturday Movement, 
numerous original illustrations, and narra¬ 
tives written by eye-witnesses of shipwrecks 
and life-boat rescues on the coasts _ of the 
British Isles, the dangers and excitements 
set forth by members of the life-boat crews 
engaged in the work, edited and arranged 
by J. C. Dibdin and John Ayling; “ The Holy 
Spirit—the Paraclete,” by the Rev. Dr. John 
Robson ; “ A ' Fair Norwegian,” by Andrew 
Stewart; “ Crowned Victor,” a Story of 
Strife, by Hannah B. Mackenzie; “ My Ducats 
and My Daughter,” by P. Hay Hunter 
and Walter Whyte, library edition ; 
“Miss Uraca,” by Evelyn Everett-Green; 
“ Confidential Talks with Young Women,” by 
Dr. Lyman B. Sperry, with recommendatory 
note by Frances E. Willard ; “ Through Love 
to Repentance,” by Maggie Swan; “ The 
Provost o’ Glendookie: Glimpses of a Fife 
Town,” by Andrew Smith Robertson; “ Para¬ 
bles and Sketches,” by Alfred E. Knight, with 
four illustrations by the author; “ Puddin’: an 
Edinburgh Story,” by W. Grant Stevenson, 
with six full-page illustrations and chapter 
initials by the author; “The Scottish Song¬ 
stress, Caroline, Baroness Naime,” by her 
great grandniece, Mrs. A. R. 8impson, with 
portraits, facsimile of writing, and illustration 
from a drawing by Lady Naime of “ The Auld 
House ” at Gask ; “ The Church and Social 
Problems,” by A. Scott Matheson, new edition ; 
“Pierre Amaud : a Story of the Huguenots,” 
by Ella Stone, with six illustrations by Stephen 
Reid; “Hope,” by Evelyn Everett-Green; 

“ Airlie’s Mission,” by Annio S. Swan, with 
six illustrations by Lilian Bussell; “ The Crime 
of Christmas Day,” by P. Hay Hunter, new edi¬ 
tion; new editions—“ The Sandcliff Mystery,” 
by Scott Graham; “After Touch of Wedded 
Hands,” by Hannah B. Mackenzie; “Seventy 
Times Seven,” by Adeline Sergeant; "little 
Tom Thumb,” by Evelyn Everett-Green, with 
four illustrations by B. Easton Stuart; “ Scot¬ 
land’s Saint,” by the Bev. Dr. James 
Wells, 
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Messrs. Henry & Co.’s Announcements. 

“ History of Modem Painting,” by Dr. 
Bichard Mutber, Director of the Berlin State 
Collection of Prints and Engravings, with over 
thirteen hundred illustrations, in fifteen monthly 
arts; “ With Wilson in Matabeleland ; or, 
port and War in Zambesia,” by Capt. C. H. W. 
Donovan, of the Army Service Corps; “The 
Violin,” a Treatise, Historical, and Critical upon 
the Works of the Principal Makers from the 
Introduction of the Violin to the Present Time, 
by Horace Petherick, vice-president of the 
Cremona Society; “The Oods, Some Mortals, 
and Lord Wickenham,” by John Oliver Hobbes; 
“ Disillusion,” a novel, by Dorothy Leighton; 
“Baron Verdigris,” aRomanceof theBeversed 
Direction, by Jocelyn Quilp, with a frontispiece 
by Aubrey Beardsley; ‘ 1 Holiday Rhymes,” from 
Punch, the Pall Mall, St. James's, and West¬ 
minster Gazettes, by Anthony C. Deane; “ The 
Victoria Library for Qentlewomen,” a new 
edition in case complete; “The Housewife’s 
Beferee,” by Mrs. de Salis. 


Mr. W. B. Clive’s Announcements. 

“An Intermediate Text-Book of Algebra ”; 
“Cioero: De Amicitia,” edited by A. H. All¬ 
croft and W. F. Masora; “ Cicero; De Finibus, 
Book II.,” edited, with introduction and 
notes, by J. D. Maillard; “Cicero; De 
Finibus, Book II.,” a translation, with test 
papers, by J. D. Maillard; “ Cicero; In 

Catilinam III.,” edited by A. Waugh Young ; 
“Cioero: Pro Milone,” edited by F. G. Plais- 
towe and W. F. Masom; “ The Intermediate 
Text-Book of English History,” by C. S. 
Fearenside and A. J. Evans, vol. i., to 1485, 
vol. iii., 1603-1714; “The Intermediate Text- 
Book of English Literature,” vol. i., to 1358, by 
W. H. Low; “ Euripides : Andromache,” edited 
by H. Clarke; “The Tutorial French Acci¬ 
dence,” by E. Weekley; “Exercises on the 
Tutorial French Accidence”; “ The Tutorial 
French Syntax ”; " Geometry of Similar 

Figures and the Plane (Euolid vi. and xi.) ” ; 
“ History of Greece, 431 to 371 b.c.,” by A- H. 
Allcroft; “The Tutorial History of England,” 
by C. S. Fearenside; “Horace: Odes, Books 

I. to IV.,” edited, with introduction and notes, 
by A. H. Allcroft and B. J. Hayes; “ Horace : 
Epodes,” edited by J. Thompson; “An 
Elementary Text-Book of Hydrostatics,” by 
William Briggs and G. H. Bryan; “ A Higher 
Latin Writer”; “Exercises to the Tutorial 
Latin Grammar ”; “ A Manual of Logic,” by 

J. Welton, vol. ii.; “Questions on Logic,” 
with illustrative examples; “ Ovid: Heroides I., 

11., III., V., VII., XII.,” edited by A. H. All¬ 
croft and B. J. Hayes; “ The Tutorial Physics,” 
vol i., A Text-Book of Sound, by E. Catchpool; 
“Physics,” by E. Catchpool; “Properties of 
Matter”; “An Introduction to the Tutorial 
History of Rome, b.c. 202 to 78,” by A. H. 
Allcroft and W. F. Masom; “ Sophocles: Ajax,” 
edited, with introduction and notes, by J. H. 
Haydon; “Thucydides: Book I.,” a transla¬ 
tion, with test papers; “The Elements of 
Trigonometry”; “Vergil: Georgies, Books 

1., II.,” edited by A. Waugh Young ; 
“ Xenophon: Oeconomicus,” edited by J. 
Thompson and B. J. Hayes. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
general literature 

Jic£, Michel. Kif-kif Haroonal-Ruchid: odyaafe en Algeria 
d'tm membre de la oommlealon dee dix-huit. Faria: 
Nilsson Sir BOo. 

Jni fiDiKa, Ad. Globe-trotting. Faria: Lemerre. Sfr. 80 c. 
Hadl, K. B. 21 Fortrait-Bilatea im Triforium dee 8t. Veit- 
Domes zu Frag. Frag: Bellmana, 21 M. 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Buchwald, G. Wittenberger Ordiniertenbuch 1687—1560. 
Leipzig: Wigand. 10 M. 

Com rad, J7 Die St'itistik der Univer»itiit Halle wahrend der 
200 Jahre ihrea Bzatehena. Jena: Fischer. 4 M. 


OLASsnra, W. Die eondietio indebiti d. dentaehen Sffentliehen 
Reehtea. Gleam: 0. v. M Unchow. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Jobet, Ch. Fabri de Feiress, hnmaniate, archdologna, 
natural late. Faria: Picard. 2 fr. SO o. 

Kuhl, J. Geachiohte der Stadt JUlich. A TL 1742—1815. 
JQlioh: Fiaoher. BM. 

Larboodk, Tamixey de. L’Amiral Jaabert de Barrault at lea 
pirates de la Roohelle. Faria: Picard. 5 fr. 

Petit, B. Hlatoire daa duos de Bourgogne de la race 
capdtienne. T. V. Faria: Picard. 12 fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 
OoRBit.BE, L. NourclleFloredcNormandie. Caen: Lanier. 
7 fr. 60 c. 

Hbyhabs, G. Die Geaetae n. Elements dee wiaaenachaft- 
lichen Denlcena. 2. Bd. Leipzig: Harraaaowitz. S M. 
Holder, A. Alt-oeltjachar Bpracnanhata. S. Lfg. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 8 M. 

Obeebadcb, F. J. Monge, der Begrtnder dec daratellaaden 
Geemetrie ala Wiiaenachaft. BrUnn: Prof. Obenrauch. 
2 M. SO Pf. 

Bteineetz, S. B. Ethnologiaohe Studien anr eraten Ent- 
wicUusg der Strafe. Leipzig: Harraaaowitz. 20 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Htst1:be de la Paaaion. Texts dn manuacrit 827 de la 
bibliothOque d’ Arras, p.p. J. M. Richard. Faria: Picard. 
10 fr. 

Winter, J., u. A. Wuensohe. Die indiache Iitteratnr aeit 
Abachluas dea Kcnona. 23 K. SO Pf. 

Zaeoeheisteb, K.. n. W. Beaune. BraohatOcke der alt- 
iuchaiachen Bibeldichtuug ana der Biblioteca Palatina. 
Heidelberg: Koester. 1 If. SO Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN INSCRIPTION IN UNKNOWN LETTERS ON 
BAGINBUN HEAD, CO. WEXFORD. 

Cambridge. 

Baginbun Head is a promontory on the 
south-east of Hook Point, about a mile from 
the town of Fethard. Tradition makes it the 
landing-plaoe of Strongbow, though the docu¬ 
mentary evidence points clearly to Bannow as 
the place which possesses the true claims to 
that distinction. Certain ancient trenches on 
the Head are pointed out by the inhabitants as 
the military trenches dug by Strongbow, but 
antiquaries are generally inclined to refer them 
to much more ancient limes. A martello tower 
stands beside them, and forms a useful land¬ 
mark. 

About a quarter of a mile from this tower, 
in the direction of Fethard, on the top of the 
sea-cliff, will be found a prostrate stone lying 
partly buried in the earth. The upper surface 
of this stone measures 45 by 33 inches, and 
bears inscribed upon it an inscription in three 
lines, of which the following is a copy, pro¬ 
cessed from a careful tracing: 

Z'splQpVTZ 

-leycp© z 

It is unnecessary to point out the extra¬ 
ordinary manner m which Greek, Roman, 
Irish, gucm-Runic, and nondescript characters 
are jumbled together in this singular inscrip¬ 
tion. As to its significance, I can only say 
that, so far as I can see, it must take its place 
with the engravings on the Lennon Cromlech 
and the Loughcrew Stones as a hopeless 
puzzle. 

The inscription does not seem to have been 
noticed in print before, though it is well known 
in the neighbourhood (and is even alleged to 
have marked the meetiDg-place of Strongbow 
and Macmurrogh!). I first heard of its exist¬ 
ence from my friend Mr. Barrett-Hamilton of 
New Ross, who derived his information from 
the Fethard coastguard. 

We must not leave an inscription of this 
nature without considering the possibility of 


fraud, intentional or unintentional. If it be 
an intentional fraud, however—such as was 
alleged to have been committed at Mount 
Cal Ian—the forger does not appear to have 
derived any advantage, either in purse or repu¬ 
tation, from his work. The stone is so hard, 
that the difficulty of cutting the inscription 
must in any case have been considerable ; and 
we should surely have heard of it before had it 
been cut for any malicious purpose. Were it 
an unintentional fraud—that is to say, the 
result of an innocent (but vacant) person 
amusing himself with no ulterior motive beyond 
that of passing the time—like the handiwork 
of Bill Stumps or Edmund Como,* some such 
simple process as respacing or inversion would 
be sure to solve the riddle: I can only say that 
all my efforts in that direction have failed. 

R. A. 8. Macalister. 


RAHAB’S PLACE IN DANTE’S PARADISE 
(“ PAR.” IX. 116). 

Doznay Wood, Burnham, Backa: Sept 5,1894. 

Some surprise has been expressed at the 
position in Paradise assigned by Dante to the 
harlot Rahab, whom he plaoes in the Heaven 
of Venus, and describes as having been the 
first soul (of those destined for that sphere) 
released by Christ from Limbo: 

“ Da questo cielo . . . pria ch’ altr’ alma 
Del trionfo di Oristo fu assunta.” 

(Par. ix. 118-120). 

Apart, however, from the fact that through 
her marriage with Salmon (Joshua vi. 25; 
Matt. i. 5) she became the ancestress of Christ 
—a fact insisted on by Petrus Comestor in his 
Historia Scholastica (Liber Josue, cap. v.)—and 
that she is especially mentioned both by St. 
Paul (Heb. xi. 31) and St. James (Jam. ii. 25), 
it may be noted that by the Fathers Rahab 
was regarded as a type of the Church, the 
“line of scarlet thread” which she bound in 
her window (Josh. ii. 21) being typical of the 
blood of Christ shed for the remission of sins. 
This view is expounded as follows by Isidore 
of Seville, with whose writings Dante was 
certainly familiar: 

“ Ex impiorum perditione unica domus Raab, tan- 
quam unica Ecclesia, liberator, muni a a turpi- 
tudine fomicationis per fenestram confessionis in 
sanguine remissionis. . . . Quae ut salvari possit, 
per fenestram domus suae, tanquam per os corporis 
sui, coccum mittit, quod est sanguinis Christi 
signum pro remissions peccatorum confiteri ad 
salutcm” (Quaeslionet in Vetus Testamentum—in 
Josue, cap. vii., §§ 3, 4). 

Petrus Comestor, with whose works Dante 
was also familiar, alludes to this same inter¬ 
pretation in the passage of his Historia Scho¬ 
lastica referred to above. 

Paget Toynbee. 


AN ANCIENT METHOD OF COMPUTING L03SES 
IN WAR. 

Ssttrington Rectory, York: Sept. 18.1891. 

To the instances enumerated by Mr. Stokes 
another may be added. There is a tradition 
among the Black Horde of the Kirghiz that 
before a battle Timur ordered each of his 
soldiers to deposit a stone in a heap, and when 
they returned after the victory each of the 
survivors took away one of the stones. 


* The engraver of the famous “Pelasgian” 
inscription on Tory Hill, which caused no little 
stir among the antiquaries of the early years of 
the present century. The inscription ran 

leil CIN003 

and was read as an oriental inscription to Bel 
[“ Beli Divoee” !] till some enterprising inquirer 
inverted the stone. 
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The remaining stones were then counted, 
showing how many men had fallen. There is 
a cairn near the Issyk-kul, which is said to 
have been thus formed. It is called San-tash, 
which means the “ counted stones.” The cairn 
is on the shore of a mountain tarn named 
Borotale. 

Isaac Taylor. 


“ scrivener’s introduction to the new 

TESTAMENT.” 

Oxford: Sept. 17, 1894. 

Will you allow me to ask students of the 
fourth edition of Dr. Scrivener’s Plain Intro¬ 
duction to the Study of the New Testament to be 
so good as to send me notice of any errors that 
they may have discovered, for an increased list 
of Addenda and Corrigenda ? 

Anyone who examines similar works will find 
that such lists are inevitable. In the case of 
the recent edition of Scrivener this necessity is 
sharpened in consequence of the time for pre¬ 
paration having been unavoidably limited; 
besides that I was thrice stopped by illness. 
Space in each volume is already left for such a 
list, which it was impossible under the circum¬ 
stances to prepare at all fully before publica¬ 
tion. I may perhaps mention that, in 
consequence of being unable to procure a copy 
of the “ American Notes,” I was dependent 
upon one kindly lent me by a neighbour, but 
reclaimed before I had corrected the proof- 
sheets of the revised MSS., which, though con¬ 
tained in the first volume, were of necessity 
put off till last. Edwakd Miller. 

SCIENCE. 

pick’s INDO-EUROPEAN PROPER NAMES. 

Die Qriechischen Personennamen. By Aug. 
Fick. Second Edition by Fr. Bechtel and 
Aug. Fick. (Gottingen: Vandenhoek & 
Buprecht.) 

It is just twenty years ago since Prof. Fick 
published what the Germans would call his 
“ epoch-making ” work on Indo-European 
proper names. For the first time their 
origin and character were explained; and it 
was shown that, with two exceptions, all 
the languages of the Indo-European family 
agreed in the nature of their formation. 
They were, in fact, part of the heritage 
which had descended from the days when 
the dialects that were to develop into the 
several Indo-European languages still 
existed side by side. The mystery which 
had enveloped them was cleared away; 
and not only in Greek, but in Sanskrit, 
Slavonic, and Keltic, their signification and 
history were made clear. 

The Indo-European proper name con¬ 
formed to a single type. It consisted of 
two elements, the places of which could 
be interchanged. Doro-theos, for example, 
might appear as Theo-doros, Krato-xenos 
as Xeno-krates. The name, or rather its 
termination, could be abbreviated; thus 
Kleopater might be shortened into Kleopas, 
Hippokrates into Hippokras. These abbre¬ 
viated forms were called “ Kosenamen ” 
by Prof. Fick, for which we have no 
satisfactory English equivalent. 

Of course, as time went on, numerous 
exceptions to the general type came to 
exist in the individual varieties of Indo- 
European speech. New names were derived 
from other names, more especially where 


the latter had a geographical signification; 
names were given from the seasons of the 
year, or taken from objects of the animal 
and physical world. But, on the whole, 
in languages like Greek, which preserved the 
old system of nomenclature, the primitive 
type was faithfully adhered to. 

Twenty years have brought with them 
many changes and revolutions in the philo¬ 
logical world, but they have brought nothing 
that would oblige us to modify, much less 
reject, Prof. Fick’s discovery. On the con¬ 
trary, they have but confirmed it, and 
furnished fresh illustrations of its truth. 
The new edition of Fick’s work, therefore, 
contains no corrections of old theories: it 
merely enlarges the ground covered in 
the first statement of his doctrines, and 
establishes them upon a wider and more 
solid basis. 

In preparing it he has been largely 
assisted by Dr. Bechtel, who has carefully 
revised the instances and illustrations quoted 
by Prof. Fick and abundantly added to 
them out of the stores of his own unrivalled 
knowledge of Greek epigraphy. The refer¬ 
ences are given in each case to the epi- 
graphic authority upon which a particular 
name rests, and we consequently have in 
the lists of names what is practically an 
index to the proper names of the Greek 
inscriptions. The names are arranged under 
both their initial and their final elements, 
leaving nothing to be desired for the pur¬ 
poses of reference. 

Dr. Bechtel’s labours occupy a consider¬ 
able portion of the book. The last two 
sections of it, on the names of the heroes 
and the gods, belong to Prof. Fick himself. 
These names, for the most part, do not 
conform to the Indo-European system of 
nomenclature, and their explanation accord¬ 
ingly is full of difficulties, which are not 
diminished by the fact that many of the 
names are probably of foreign origin, 
though more or less disguised by their 
adaptation to a Greek form. The attempt 
to explain them is therefore heroic, and I 
know of no other philologist except Prof. 
Fick who would have had either the 
courage or the knowledge and skill to make 
it. Tnat he should have been successful, as 
he undoubtedly is in a large number of 
cases, is a matter on which he may well be 
congratulated. 

As an Orientalist, however, I should 
protest against his endeavour to find 
etymologies for certain of the names. 
Kadmos, for instance, is certainly Phoeni¬ 
cian. The question has been settled by a 
cuneiform tablet which informs us that 
Qadmu was the name of “ god.” 
Herodotos, again, states that Kandaules 
of Lydia was called Myrsilos as being the 
son of Myrsos ; and the Lydian inscription 
which I copied in Egypt the winter before 
last, with its Alus Mrshtl, “ Alys the son 
of Mrsht” shows that (i)l denoted the 
Lydian patronymic. In the story of 
Perseus, too, I am inclined to think that 
Akrisios, like Danae, the Babylonian 
Danna(t), is of Chaldaean origin. We 
now know that the story is but a repetition 
of that told of the Babylonian hero, 
Gilgames; aud since, according to Aelian, 
the Babylonian king Sakkhoras was the 


father of the Chaldaean Danae, it seems to 
me likely that Akrisios and Sakkhoras are 
but variant forms of the same name. 

But these are matters about which 
absolute certainty will probably never be 
attainable. All we can hope to do is to 
reach a fair degree of probability through 
the combined labours of specialists in the 
European and Asiatic fields. Prof. Fick 
has done his part on the side of European 
philology; it now remains for the Orient¬ 
alists to perform theirs. 

A. H. Sayce. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Monograph on the Stalactites and Stalagmites 
of the Cleaves Cove, Ayrshire. By John Smith, 
Vice-President of the Geological Society of 
Glasgow. (Elliot Stock.) This is a very 
carefully written and detailed account of the 
calcite deposits in a typical limestone cave. 
The forms and colours assumed by the crystals 
are very various, and it is no easy matter to 
understand in all cases what has determined 
them. Generally speaking, stalactites—f.e., 
dependent growths—are much whiter than the 
stalagmites, as their position protects them 
from dust and dirt; but occasionally in both 
carbonaceous matter introduces a black band, 
or chalybeate water imparts to them a reddish 
tinge. Mr. Smith is very cautious in his state¬ 
ments, and considers that no fixed rule as to 
the rate of stalactite or stalagmite growth can 
be laid down. The book is enriohed with 
thirty-six plates, exhibiting a great variety of 
crystals, and the same accuraoy of treatment 
which distinguishes the rest of the monograph. 

Practical Photo-micrography. By Andrew 
Pringle. (Iliffe.) The use of photography in 
connexion with the microscope has now become 
essential to all biological investigations; and 
Mr. Pringle has performed a useful service in 
bringing out asmall hand-book for this branchof 
soience. Boththeinstrumentsusedand the various 
processes are treated of in a clear and concise 
and yet scientific manner. The large and 
excellent type, and the illustrations, are further 
recommendations of this useful little book. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ABYSSINIAN INSCRIPTIONS OF MR. 

THEODORE BENT. 

Baxz, Bohemia: Sept. 13,189(. 

Yesterday I received the Academy of Sep¬ 
tember 8, with the translation of my letter 
about the Abyssinian Inscriptions of Mr. Bent. 
I am sorry that there are some misreadings 
in the translation ; and, as the inscriptions are 
important, I beg that the following additions 
may be made to my letter. 

The first line of the inscription Bent II. 
seems to permit two restorations, each of them 
in two sub-divisions, which I shall mark la, 
lb, 2a, and 2b. They are: 

la. — . . . wldm Elm ’Amdm Be-sm Ilalenm, 
negushm Aksumm. In English: “ N.N., son 
of Ela ’Amida Beese Halen, King of Axurn.” 

lb. — .... wldm Elm ’Amdm benm . 

negushm Aksumm. In English: “ N.N., son of 
Ela ’Amida, son of.King of Axum.” 

2a .—’Aizdnm Elm ’Amdm Be-sm Halenm 
negush Aksumm. In Eaglish: “ ’Aizan Ela 
’Amida Beese Halen, King of Axum.” 

2b.— ’A izanm Elm ’Amdm benm . 

negushm Aksumm. In Eoglish : “ ’Aizan Ela 
’Amida son of.King of Axum.” 

We have now to examine which of these 
readings can be maintained. 

The reading lb must be excluded, because it 
would contain the word “ son ” twice, which 
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in these and similar inseriptions is most 
unusual. Moreover, the same word would 
appear in two different forms (t naiad and ben), 
which also is inadmissible. There thus remain 
la, 2a, and 2b. 

In the evidently inoorrect facsimile given by 
Prof. D. H. Muller, the remains of the first 
word in the first line are decisively against the 
reading waladm, because the second sign can 
never be l, the l being in the Sabaean script 
composed of an oblique and a vertical line, 
and not, as the facsimile here shows, of a round 
line sloping down. For this reason the reading 
la is also to be excluded, and we have only 2a 
and 2b as possible ones. Thus, we must read 
either: 

2a.—’Aizan Ela ’Amida Beese Halen, King 
of Axura; or 

2b.—Aizan Ela Amida, son of.. King 

of Axum. 

The king is doubtless ’Aizan Eta ’Amida. 
The only doubt that exists is whether he had 
an additional epithet (Beese Halen), or whether 
his father was named in this place. This 
question can only be settled by a fresh 
examination of the squeeze now in the hands of 
Dr. Budge of the British Museum. Perhaps 
he and Mr. Bent, the owner of the squeeze, 
will allow it to be examined. 

Prof. D. H. Muller reads the name of the 
king as Ela ’AmWAa, and not Ela ’Amida. But 
it is certainly Ela ’Amida, Prof. Muller having 
misread dk for d by prolonging the left vertical 
side of the triangle of the d, and thus making 
it similar to dh. This is the more certain, as 
the character dh has in no other passage of 
the inscription the form given it here by Prof. 
Muller’s facsimile. We thus have the result 
that Bent II. and the Bilingual of Axum (Greek 
and Aethiopo-Sabaean) have one and the same 
author—King ’Aizan Ela Amida. 

As for the two Geez inscriptions Bent III. and 
IV., which have been written by .zena, son of 
Ela ’Amida, it seemB that this . zena is identical 
with King Tazena in the Abyssinian lists of 
kings. The lists, like the ecclesiastical tradi¬ 
tion, have the kings Saladoba, Ela ’Amida, 
and Tazena. I have an impression that the 
Abyssinian royal names have, as in Southern 
Arabia, been restored from the ancient in¬ 
scriptions without any historical grounds by 
ignorant Abyssinian priests of the eighth or 
ninth century A.D., or later. They did not 
understand Greek and Sabaean letters, but only 
the Geez alphabet. Thus they knew only the 
inscriptions Bent III. and IV., which are 
written in the Geez alphabet. At that time the 
name Tazena was perhaps still legible, and so 
they knew of Tazena and his father, Ela 
’Amida, without knowing the other title of his 
father. Similarly they must have read some¬ 
where in an inscription the name of Saladoba 
as that of the father of Ela ’Amida. ’Aizan, 
being written in Greek and Sabaean, was 
unknown to them. Now the history of Axum 
during those centuries can easily be explained, 
as I shall prove shortly. It is just the inscrip¬ 
tion Bent II. which has given a good basis for 
doing so. But it was necessary first of all to 
refute Prof. D. H. Muller’s erroneous state¬ 
ments and misleading facsimiles, which would 
otherwise have been a great hindrance to our 
progress. 

E. Glaser. 


HYMNI HOMEBIOI (ED. GOODWIN, 1893). 

Chun[£rr: Aug. 20,1804. 

Dion. I. 2. <S>r Si rA piv. Bead rdpty, “ were cut,” 
and refer to the Dionysus legend. 
Dem. 2G9. Write, after Tyrrell, dOaidrou 8vr)ro7<rl 

t ’ UVftap K&pya TtTVKTOLl. 

328. k’ IBiKoiro. Bead at $6\oito 
341. Bead v S’ ix’ a ta^tocv | (pyoir Bttiv 
paxdpwv [xaAe.ti'] nriTlrtTo BouKtf. 


404. Supply a line such as tM Si pun w&s o’ 

hytr vxb {6<pov ilfpOfrTa. 

438. Keep ynBiawai, and supply such a line 
as puiBoy reby So’ iitdmij ixoi-pady r’ 
(waBSy r«. 

Ap. 18. Restore the MS. reading Sw'. 

53. obSi at \iaati. Perhaps obSi at Siati, 
or ovb’ iaSvati. 

81. Supply a line such as rtv^daBa yrjais 
Tt sal d\ata StySpbtrra. 

129. Bead Stand o’ tpvyi. 

133. Keep Art of the MBS. 

173. Keep the present dpiartilovei. 

299. icnoToioty Kdtaaty. Bead Tiwraio’iK. 

317. Supply such a line as dlaxos ipo\ sal 
tnitoi ly oiparf' Sy Tt *a) airii. 

382. irirpiiTty vpoxorfai is dat. of circum¬ 
stance, “ with a shower of stones.” 
402. irtppdaaTO roijtrai. Q.U. yunvaai? 

408. Keep (ytipt, “ freshened.” 

417. Keep A pupis, “ out, away." 

539. Keep IBSy. Supply such a line as 
StlxyvaBt Byriroii • ri/y SI Qpto l 8«'{» 
Bipuara. 

Herm. 44. Bead Bxpitival for BapuyaI; cf. Ohoero- 
bosc. ap. Oram. An. Ox. II., p. 180. 
48. Perhaps yard rara Sid fiiyoio. 

80. For luppaar’, read tipp' for’, i e. Surra. 

159. Supply as follows: 

159, 3i at KaPdy filipti yard raprdpov 
btpityros, 

159a, < at \a8dvra pitra(b yar’ Syyta 
<pr)\riTtiotiy. 

160. Ihstore vAAm. 

272. Bestore Boual pitr'. 

457. Bead Si(t wiwoy «al tuaby lytipai wpta- 
fhnipoioiv. 

526. Supply a line such as aierts war bp' 

4 S’ Ixwptoat, ij at pd\’ olov. 

568. Supply a pair of lines such as — 

Air (far’- ovpaviBir Si war bp ZiAj avrbl 
(rrtaair 

Brjwt tAAoj • waaty 8' 4 pi Is oluyoioi 
yi\tvat. 

T. W. Allen. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Swiney Lectures on Geology, under the 
auspices of the trustees of the British Museum, 
will this year again be given by Prof. H. 
Alleyne Nicholson, who has taken for his 
subject “ The Making of the Earth's Crust.” 
The lectures are delivered at the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays dnring October, at 3 p.m. For 
next year, Dr. J. G. Garson has been appointed 
Swiney Lecturer; and it is expected that he 
will deal with the geological history of man. 

The winter session at the medical schools in 
connexion with the several hospitals in London 
will commence or. Monday, October 1. 

Mr. Frank Finn has been appointed first 
assistant curator in the zoological department of 
the Indian Museum at Calcutta. 

Messrs. Whittingham & Co. will publish 
shortly a work entitled What is Heat ? a Peep 
into Nature’s most hidden Secrets, by Mr. 
Frederick Hovenden, with illustrations. 

In the current number of Science Progress, 
Prof. H. Halliburton, of King’s College, writes 
upon “ Snake Poison,” emphasising the need of 
further study of blood coagulation and of the 
poisonous proteids secreted by snakes. There 
are two papers on “ Algae”: Mr. A. C. 
Seward, of Cambridge, brings forward their 
claims as rock-building organisms; while Mr. 
George Murray, of the British Museum, deals 
with fossil algae. Mr. E. H. Griffiths contri¬ 
butes an article on "The Measurement of 
Temperature,” arguing that mercury ther¬ 
mometers cannot compare in accuracy with the 
platinum thermometer. The bibliography of 
chemical literature for the preceding month is 
continued. 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

Practical Designing : a Handbook on the 
Preparation of Working Drawings. Edited 
by Gleeson White. Contributors : Alexander 
Millar, Arthur Silver, Wilton F. Eix, Owen 
Carter, B. LI. B. Rath bone, Selwyu Image, and 
George C. Haite. (Bell.) These papers have 
all been written by masters of their craft, and 
may be recommended without any fear. Not 
the least interesting and valuable is the editor’s 
own paper on “Drawing for Reproduction,” 
which is, indeed, an art in itself, too apt to be 
slighted even by good artists, who have not 
made it a special study. From Mr. Alexander 
Millar on “ Carpet-designing ” to Mr. George 
C. Haiti on “Wall-papers," the book is full 
of sound instruction, the result of experience ; 
and the illustrations are thoroughly business¬ 
like, with an eye to beauty at the same time. 

A Handbook of Ornament. By Franz Sales 
Meyer. Translated from the fourth revised 
German edition. (Batsford.) This volume has 
reached its fourth edition in Germany, and 
its value must therefore be regarded as 
established. With its three thousand illustra¬ 
tions, it is no doubt a happy hunting ground 
for those in search of an “ adaptable ” design. 
The examples are taken from all schools and 
times; and the taste of the selector seems to 
have been extremely impartial, as the good, 
bad, and indifferent often hustle one another 
on the same page. The book, however, is well 
arranged, and has the merit of containing an 
immense amount of information and suggestion 
in a small compass. 

Some Hints on Learning to Draw. By 
G. W. Caldwell Hutchinson. (Macmillans.) 
This is one of those books which noeds little 
recommendation. Its modest title scarcely 
does justice to the completeness of the work. 
It begins with “measuring” and “outlines” 
and “ perspective,” and goes on to drawing 
from nature and the life, without, leaving alone 
any intermediate stages, or neglecting such 
important matters as the use of water-colours, 
and the value of some knowledge of anatomy. 
It is “ elementary,” no doubt, but within its 
limits it is thorough; and the student will not 
have to unlearn or forget any of its lessons, as 
they are all sound. It is well illustrated, and 
well printed also, though the margin is rather 
meagre, and some of the drawings are not 
quite so clearly reproduced as they should be. 
Many of these, like Sir Frederic Leighton’s 
drawings of Lemon Blossom, the flowers of Mr. 
Alfred Parsons, Mr. Watts’s head of “ Thomas 
Wright,” and Mr. Marks’s studies of “ An Egg- 
collector,” are of special interest and beauty. 
The examples of pen-drawing by Mr. Pennell, 
Mr. Strang, and Mr. Hugh Thomson are also 
excellent in their way. 

A Few Words about Drawing for Beginners. 
By J. B. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) We 
are afraid that this little book will not be of 
much use to beginners or to anybody else. Its 
author has composed it, as she tells us in the 
title, “after a long experience of its difficul¬ 
ties,” that is, of the difficulties of drawing. If we 
may judge from the illustrations, she is yet very 
far fromhaving triumphed over them. Nor can 
we praise very highly the hints she gives to less 
accomplished artists. Here is one for a sample : 
“ If a hand is to be holding anything, the 
fingers should curl round it and grasp it.” Is 
that the way she holds her pencil or her pen ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A COIN OF KING CINTTTILA. 

Oporto: Sept. 10,18M. 

The director of the newly opened municipal 
museum at Figueira da Foz, Portugal, has 
lately acquired a well-preserved gold coin, 
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found near Tafe, bearing the legends cinthila 
REX and TYDEIY8TYS. The Description Generals 
des Monnaies des lioie Wiaigoths d’Espagne, 
par Alois Heiss (Paris, 1872), records no coin of 
this king struck at Tuy, or presenting his name 
with this spelling. The letter y on this piece 
has, of course, the value of XT. 

E. S. Dodqson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
One of the most important of the illustrated 
books which Mr. George Allen contemplates 
issuing this autumn is an edition of Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, in large post'quarto form, with 
illustrations by Mr. Walter Crane. It is to be 
ubliBhed in monthly parts, and will probably 
e the artist’s chef d'oeuvre, as he himself said 
that it had been the dream of bis life to illus¬ 
trate the Faerie Queene. 

The committee of the Birmingham Museum 
end Art Gallery having decided to hold an 
exhibition of works by living English marine 
painters, Mr. Whitworth Wallis, the director, 
has been engaged for some months past in 
getting together a representative collection. 
Among the artists who will be represented are 
Sir Oswald Brierley, Messrs. J. C. Hook, Henry 
Moore, John Brett, Colin Hunter, Stanhope 
Forbes, A. W. Hunt, C. Napier Hemy, Edwin 
Ellis, Frank Brangwyn, Tom Henry, Tom * 
Graham, Hamilton Macallum, W. L. Wyllie, 
C. W. Wyllie, H. S. Tuke, David Murray, 
Edwin Hayes, E. M. Hale, W. H. Bartleet, 
Albert Goodwin, Walter Langley, R. W. Mac¬ 
beth, W. Small, Nelson Dawson, and J. Fraser. 
The exhibition will open on October 1. 

The annual autumn exhibition in the Royal 
Institution at Manchester opened this week. 
On this occasion the permanent collection in the 
galleries has been left undisturbed, and conse¬ 
quently there is less room for pictures of the 
year. In addition to the work of local artists, 
these include Sir E. Leighton’s “Spirit of the 
Summit,’’ and examples of Messrs. Watts, 
Poynter, Goodall, Henry Moore, Brett, 
Boughton, MacWhirter, Stanhope Forbes, 
Shannon, Hacker, and North. 

The last part of Archaeologia Aeliana 
(Andrew Reid), published by the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, consists 
mainly of an index to vol. xvi. (new series). 
Mr. Maberly Phillips gives a history of the 
Old Bank at Newcastle, found by Ralph Carr 
about 1740, which he believes to have been the 
earliest provincial bank in England. During 
the Forty-five rebellion, Mr. Carr forwarded 
no less than £30,000 to Scotland for the use of 
the royal army. There are two short papers 
relating to the Roman Wall. The Rev. G. 
Rome Hall describes a fragment of a lorica 
which he found last year among the debris of 
the wall-turret on Walltown Crag, and com¬ 
pares it with similar relics in the British 
Museum and elsewhere. Mr. Cadwallader J. 
Bates quotes the following passage from an 
anonymous treatise, De Rebus Bellicia, which is 
sometimes printed with the Notitia, as illus¬ 
trating the mile-castles: 

“ Est praeterea inter commoda reipublicae utilis 
limitnm cura, ambientium ubique latus imperii. 
Quorum totelae assidua melius caatella prospicient: 
ita ut millenis interjecta passibus stabili muro et 
flrmissimis tunibus erigautur. Quas quidem 
munitiones possessorum distribute sollicitudo Bine 
publico sumptu constituat, vigiliis in his et 
agrarits exercendis, ut provinciarum quies circum- 
data quodam praesidii cingulo inlaesa rcquiescat.” 


THE STAGE. 

The re-opening of Drury Lane marks the be¬ 
ginning of the theatrioal season, and has that 
amount of interest, albeit the drama pre¬ 
sented within its walls makes—if we may put 
it mildly—little claim to possess literary value. 


It is frankly a piece of adventure and a piece 
of spectacle. For all that, a very good cast— 
a cast including some almost first-rate people 
—is engaged by Sir Augustus for the inter¬ 
pretation of his “Derby Winner,” Mr. Charles 
Cartwright, Mr. Arthur Bourohier, Mrs. John 
Wood, and Miss Beatrice Lamb lending their 
skill to the peifvi.-u.anoe. As a scenic display 
—at all events, as a display of pure realism— 
“ The Derby Winner ” does not yield the palm 
to any of its forerunners. The actual race for 
the “ blue ribband of the Turf ” is pourtrayed 
—one might almost say enacted—with consum¬ 
mate dexterity upon thA boards of “ the Lane.” 

Not, perhaps, since the appearance here of 
Herr Barney — “ah gast ”—and of the 
Meiningen company, has there been in London 
public performance of German drama; and 
this circumstance lends interest to the appear¬ 
ance of a German company of average compe¬ 
tence at the often unlucky theatre of the 
“ Opera Comique.” If German is not under¬ 
stood by any means universally in Piccadilly 
or South Kensington, in Hampstead or Chelsea, 
it is a tongue familiar, as we are informed, to 
all Dalston and all Barnsbury. The German 
colony will doubtless be the backbone of sup¬ 
port to the German drama. Yet is the German 
drama better worth notice than is popularly 
supposed. Its prolixity does not exclude truth 
of observation, and it has afforded material of 
which the American adaptor has not been slow 
to take advantage. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 

Masters of German Music. By J. A. Fuller 
Maitland. (Osgood, McHvaine & Co.) A 
third of this book is devoted to Johannes 
Brahms. Mr. Fuller Maitland rightly remarks 
that “ the existence of a strong opposition im¬ 
plies strength in the thing opposed.” Brahms, 
in certain quarters, has been hotly opposed; 
therefore, he is very strong. Our author men¬ 
tions, as an instance of Brahms’s powers of 
transposition, that he played the “ Kreutzer 
Sonata,” written in A, in B flat, when he 
found that the pianoforte, on a certain occa¬ 
sion, was flat. To transpose a difficult work at 
sight was undoubtedly clever; but the com¬ 
poser probably adopted the easier mental trans¬ 
position of A to A sharp, i.e., without changing 
the alphabetical names of the notes. Mr. 
Fuller Maitland’s enthusiasm for Brahms is 
refreshing; but seeing that he had really a 
great master to write about, we think he might 
have dispensed with some of his laudatory 
adjectives. He considers that the epilogue of 
the “ Schicksalslied ” illustrates “ the power of 
instrumental music to suggest definite non¬ 
musical ideas ” ; but surely in this instance the 
principle of association comes into play. Mr. 
Maitland refers to the composers “many 
points of resemblance to Beethoven, and cer¬ 
tainly his “ complete indifference to journalistic 
verdicts ” may count as one. Discussing 
Brahms’s pianoforte music, he remarks : 

“ It is not one of Brahms’s merits, any more 
than it was one of Beethoven’s, to write what is 
called ' grateful ’ music for the pianoforte alone.” 
Wo agree with the statement respecting 
Brahms, but scarcely with that concerning the 
older master. Beethoven’s pianoforte music 
may not be quite so fascinating to the pianist 
as that of Chopiu, or Liszt, but it seems to us 
to possess many “grateful” qualities. We are 
glad that Mr. Maitland’s admiration for 
Brahms did not prevent him from noticing 
some transcriptions from Bach, Weber, and 
Chopin, as exhibiting Brahms “ in an almost 
mischievous mood.” Reference is made to 
Brahms’s objection to write to order, and his 
resolution not to write for festivals is applauded. 
Our author confesses, however, that, £f English 


composers were to follow his example, it would 
probably “ end in their sinking to the level of 
song-writers and purveyors of pianoforte pieoes.” 

Max Bruch is said to follow Brahms longo 
intervallo. But the great value of Bruch’s 
music is fully recognised; and, in fact, for the 
sake of English musicians, a notice such as 
the present one was much needed, since 
“ very little of his music has entered into what 
may be called the permanent repertory of 
English concerts." 

Goldmark, Rheinberger, and Joachim are the 
next masters noticed; and with all three English 
people are, for various reasons, imperfectly 
acquainted. We of course refer to Joachim as 
a composer. Mme. Schumann is also ranked 
among the “masters”; and she deserves a 
place, if only for her exquisite songs.” 

From the great, our author passes to the 
“little” masters—Herzogenberg, Hofmann, 
&c.; and, borrowing a title from Schumann, 
under “New Paths,” he discusses quite modern 
men, including; Kistler. His appreciation of 
this composer is not very warm ; but so far as 
we can make out, he has not heard any per¬ 
formances of his operas. An opinion of 
Wagner’s ‘ ‘ Parsifal, ” founded only on the piano¬ 
forte score, might prove somewhat cold. 

Mr. Fuller Maitland's book is both interest¬ 
ing and valuable; and as he has the courage 
of his opinions, he will not be alarmed to 
find that, in a few comparatively unimportant 
matters, others differ from him. 

The Filzwilliam Virginal Book, Parts 1 and 
2. Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland and W. 
Barclay Squire. (Breitkopf & Hartel.) Of 
collections of Virginal Music, the volume in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, is the most 
remarkable, and, in many respects, the most 
valuable. For a long time it was known as 
Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book, but there is 
sufficient evidence to show that it can never 
have belonged to her: in all probability it 
dates from the third decade of the seventeenth 
century. It was, at one time, in the hands of 
Dr. Pepusch, organist to the Duke of Chandos 
before Handel ; the earliest account of it is 
said to be in Mr. Ward’s Lives of the Gresham 
Professors (1740). The volume coutains no less 
than 291 pieces, and of these the two parts now 
under notice contain only the first nine and 
part of the tenth. To insist on the importance 
of the contents is scarcely necessary; like 
Bach’s musio, that of the early English masters 
whose names figure in the collection seems to 
defy time and its ravages. To imagine that 
the interest in it is merely an historical one 
would be a great mistake. The first parts 
contains John Bull’s “Walsinghnm” Varia¬ 
tions, which for skill and extraordinary technique 
deserve a place with the "Goldberg” Varia¬ 
tions of Bach. John Munday’s Fantasia (No. 3) 
is an early and interesting specimen of pro¬ 
gramme music; in it “Faire Wether” and 
“Lightning and Thunder” are depicted in 
most realistic fashion. 

To print the Virginal Book is an under¬ 
taking on which the firm of Breitkopf & Hartel 
may well be congratulated, while the two 
editors appointed are a sufficient guarantee 
that the work will be conscientiously per¬ 
formed. The peculiarities of the MS. in regard 
to notation, time-signatures, fingering, &c., are 
to be fully discussed in the Introduction, which 
will appear with the last part. Tho delay is 
to bo regretted, but the editors have probably 
some good reason for adopting this course. 

Englishmen may be proud to think that, in 
early instrumental music, their country was in 
the van. Old Christopher Simpson, writing 
well nigh throe centuries ago, remarked, “ You 
need not seek outlandish authors, especially 
for instrumental music; no nation (in my 
opinion) being equal to the English in that 
way.” J. S. S. 
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London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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Francis Plssdg-ate, Registrar 
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Prospectuses of Byre ft Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, B.C., or of any Bookseller. 


npRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. For 

JL Musical Education and Examination. Inst. 1872. 

Prcsidcnt-SIR RICHARD E. WEB4TER, G.C.M.G., q.<:, M.P. ! 

Warden—Professor E. II. TURPIN. Mix I) 

Director of Studies-Professor BRADBURY TURNER, Mus.B. 

Director of Examinations—Professor JAMES HIGGS, Mus.B. 
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performed for tho Local Examination* in Instrumental and Vocal 
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lation* for the Enrolment of Institutions in Union; (p) Regulations 
for Membership. 
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Shelley Fisher, Secretary. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. _ 
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gOROUGH of WEST BROMWICH. 

The Corporation of West Bromwich require tho services of a 
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per annum, and the Principal will lie required to enter upon 'tis duties 
on the 1st April next, and to devote his wholo time to tho appoint¬ 
ment, under the direction of the Municipal Technical Instruction 
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Applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials, must be sent 
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VICTORIA. UNIVERSITY. 

YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 
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first Session of the Department of Science, Technology, and Arts begin 
OCTOBER 8th. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University 
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Biological. Engineering, anil Leather Industries Li)(oratories, anti the 
AVeaving Sheds, Dye-house, aud Printing Rooms will be open daily for 
Practical Work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Registrar 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Student*. 

3. Classes in Agriculture. 

4. For Medical Students. 

A Hall of Residence f or College Students ha* been establ is hed, _ 

VORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of I 

X RESIDENCE (Limited), LYDDON HALL, LEEDS, under I 
the direction of Mr HERBERT ROWE, has l*ecu established as a j 
Hall of Residence for Students of the Yorkshire College. Fee, £16 per I 
term._P rospectus from the Secreta ry o f the Co llege._ 

THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE 1 

X NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The College represents the Faculties of Science aud Engineering iu j 
the University of Durham, aud is open to Students of cither sex. I 
In addition to the Departments of Pure Science, complete Courses . 
of Instruction arc provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval Archi- j 
tecturc, and Mining. There arc also Departments of Literature, 
Classics, History, Modem Languages, Fiue Art, Ac. , 

A llouwc of Residence for Women Students is attached to the College. 
The SESSION commences SEPTEMBER 24th 1894. 

Full particulars will be found in the College Calendar, price is. 
ProsiHJctuscs will be forwarded on application free. 

_H. F. Stockdali:, Secretary. 


TO CONNOISSEURS OF THE FINS ARTS. 

57, BELSIES PARK GARDENS.—BY ORDER OF 
BXECUT0R8. 

IVTESSRS. E. & Y. SWAIN beg to draw 

-^-»X attention to the valuable collection of OIL PAINTINGS 
included in second day's sale as above, on WEDNESDAY, Octobcb 
10th, amongst which will be found choice examples of Donovan 
Adam, F. Vines, Tito Conti, ami others; a fine Gallery Picture, 
"Heroism ami Humanity," by Sir William Allan, R.A., P.R.8.A., 
exhibited in the Royal Scotch Academy, 1840; very clever works by or 
after Berghefm, Both,Correggio,and Murillo; Water-Colour Drawings, 
Views of Old Edinburgh, by J. Diaz. In addition to these are in¬ 
cluded several pairs of costly Scvrfci Vases of largs flic, a cleverly 
executed figure in brass of *‘ Harmony," by Carrier, and the " Venus 
Triumphant," in marble, by Bigiioschi, noble bronze Clock, by Muir- 
head, Paris, and other objets d'Art. 

May be viewed privately on Saturday, October 6th, by orders only to 
be obtained of the Auctioneers ; and publicly on Monday, October 8th, 
and Catalogues had of the A err workers, 62, High Street, Notting Hill 
Gate, W. 
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W. RUK8ELL. Author of "An Invalid’s Twelve Years’ 
Experience"—"MAN : his Peculiarities, Weakness, Diseases, De¬ 
generation, and Remedies." 

TO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

X MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. Tho list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Tancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


L ondon school of medicine for 

WOMEN, 3ft, Handel 8trkct, Brunswick Square, W.C.,and 
the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Exami¬ 
nations open to Women. Entrance Scholarship, value £30; Stuart 
Mill Scholarship, £3" a year fur four years; Mackay Prizes of £20 
each, Ac.—Apply to Seckktarv at School. 


FINISHING SCH'OOL for GENTLE- 

X MEN’S DAUGHTERS.-The Misses SINCLAIR CLARKE, 
46, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.—References permitted to-The 
Right Honourable G. J. Goechen, M.P., and Mrs. Goechen; John 
Usher, Esq..of Norton, Midlothian ; the llonhlc ami Rev. Wm. Miller, 
LL.D..C.1.E.; the Rev. C. J. Ridgeway, 36, l’oroh ester Terrace, W. 
and Colonel Bissct, R.E., C.t.E. 


D*; 


KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 


SERVICE INSTITUTE, at lift. Cannon Street, E.C.. a REGIS¬ 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
l’ii ncip.il.-* of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, ami 
Asr-bt.mt Teachers may confidently rely upon the Doctor's long ami 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 


and 


fJ>HE 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS, 

ll Tlie SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford 
Cambridge Graduate!.) gives ADVICE and ASSISTANCE, without 
charge, to PARENTS aud GUARDIANS in tho SELECTION of 
SCHOOLS (for Boys or Girls), and Tutors for all Examinations at 
home aud abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should bo sentt 
the Manager. U. J. Bklvuk, M. A , 8, Lancaster Place, Strand. 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M. A. Degree. Tho centres of examination arc St. Andrews, Alicrdecn, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, C«»rk, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
L Mi don. Loughborough, ' Manchester, Ncwcastlc-ou-Tync, Paisley, 
Truro, Ac. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Skcretarv, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.-** 

Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 

ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and Colonel H. Walrond. With Con- 

tiibntlons by Miss LEGH, Viscount DILLON, Major C. HAWKINS FISHER, Rev. EYRE W. HUSSEY, Rev. W. K. R. BEDFORD. J. BALFOUR 
PAUL, and L. W. MAX80N. With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Dlostrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 

LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS: a Series of Lectures delivered at 

Oxford. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, Regies Frofetsor of History in the University of Oxford. 8vo, ISs. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 

MEMOIRS of the YERNEY FAMILY during the COMMONWEALTH, 

1650—1660. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. By MARGARET M. YERNEY. With 10 Portraits, &o. 

___ [Shortly. 

NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 

LIFE of EDWARD BOUYERIE PUSEY, D.D. By Henry Parry Liddon, 

D.D., D C.L., LL.D. Edited and prepared for Publication by the Rev. J. O JOHNSTON, M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Oxford, and the Rev. ROBERT J. 
WILSON, D.D., Warden of Keble College. (4 vols., 8vo) With Portraits and Illustrations. Vols. I. and II., 36s. (ready). Yol. HI., 18s. [On October 3. 


2 vols., 8vo, with 42 Fall-page Photo-Intaglio Plates, and 34 Illustrations in the Text, 36s. net. 

MEMORIALS of ST. JAMES’S PALACE. By Edgar Sheppard, M.A., 

Sub-Dean of the Chapels Royal, Hon. Chaplain to the Queen, &o. [Shortly. 


MR. LANG'S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Andrew Lang. With 22 Plates 

and 82 lllnsirationa in the Text by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, Ge. [On October 3. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 

THE PEOPLE of the MIST. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of “She,” 

“ Montezuma’s Daughter,” &c. With 16 Full-page Uluetrations by Arthur Lazard. Crown 8vo, 6s. [in October. 


THE PLAYGROUND • of EUROPE. By Leslie 

STEPHEN, formerly President of the Alpine dub. New Edition, with Additions and 
4 Ulus* r it ions. Grown 8vo, 6s net. 

FROM EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC. By 

W. G. BURN MURDOCH, Artiat. Profusely Illustrated by the Author. Supplemented 
by the 8cte®ce Notes of the Naturalists of the Expedition, W. S. Bruce. J. J. W. Camp- 
bell, and C. W. Donald, M.B. 8vo, 18s. [In a few days. 

STUDIES of NATURE on the COAST of ARRAN. 

By GEORGE MILNER, Author of “ Country Pleasures.” With 10 Full-page Copper¬ 
plates and 12 Illustrations in the Text by W. Noel Johnson. Imperial 16mo, 6s. 64. net. 

PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM: Essays on Social 

Reform. By the B$v. Canon and Mrs. BARNETT. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Ci own 8vo, 8*. 

LONGMANS’ OlVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 

NOTES on DOCKS and DOCK CONSTRUCTION. 

By C. COLSON, Mlmt.C.E.. Assistant Director of Works, Admiralty. With 366 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21 s. net. 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Hornuno, 

Author of “A Bride frim the Bush,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6>. 

A JOURNEY in OTHER WORLDS: a Romance 

of the Future. By JOHN JABOB ASTOR. With 10 Bloitratione. Crown 8ro, 6s. 

THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walfobd, Author 

cf “Mr. Smith,” “ One Good Guest,” &c. 8 vols., crown 8vo. [In a few days. 

NUGGETS in the DEVIL’S PUNCH BOWL, and 

other Australian Tales. By ANDREW ROBERT30N, Author of “The Kidnapped 
Squatter.” Crown 8vo, 8 s. 6 d. [In a few days. 


PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. Japan—Korea— 

CHINA. By the Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P., Fellow of All Bonis College, 
Oxford ; Author of “ Russia in Central Asia,” and “ Persia.” With 2 Maps, 21 Full- 
page I*lustrations and 29 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 21s. 

WANDERING WORDS. Reprinted by permission 

from Papers published in the “ Daily Telegraph ” and Foreign Journals ant Magazines. 
By Sir KDWIN ARNOLD, M A., K.C.LE., C.8.L. Author of “Seas andLands,” 
'* The Light of Ana,” &c. With 28 Plates and 22 Illustrations in the Text from 
Drawings by Ben Boothby and from Photographs. 8vo, 18 u 

[CLERICAL LIFE and WORK. By Henry Parry 

LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Canon and Chanoellor of St. Paul’s. Crown 
8 vO, 6s. [Nearly ready. 

THE HISTORY of MARRIAGE, JEWISH and 

CHRI8TI4N, in REL VTION to DIVORCE and CERTAIN FORBIDDEN 
DEGREES. By HERBERT MORTIEER UJCKOCK, DB„ Dean of Uohfield. 
Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

SPIRITUAL LAW in the NATURAL WORLD: a 

Metaphysical and P.yohical Ex portion of the Operations of the Holy Spirit and other 
Agencies. By J. W. THOEA8, F.I.C., F.C.B. Crown 8vo, 8a 


WATTS’ DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. Revised 

and entirely Re-written, by H. FORSTER MORLEY, M.A., D.So., Fellow of, and lately 
Assistant-Professor of Chemistry in. University College, London; and M. M. 
PATTISON MUIR, M.A., F.R.8.E., Fellow and Prelector in Chemistry of Gonville 
and C&ius College, Cambridge. Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 4 vols.. 8vo. 
Vols, I. and II., 42s. each (ready). Yol. III., £2 10s. (ready). Vol. IV., £3 8r. 

[ On October 8. 

A TEXT-BOOK of INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

By G. 8. NEWTH, F.I.C., F.C.S., Demonstrator in the Royal College of Science, 
London, Assistant Examiner in Chemistry, Ecienoe and Art Department. Crown 8ro, 
6s. 6 d. [I* a few days. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS 

FOR THE LIBRARY. 


BY MB. BOWBOTHAM. 

A HISTORY of MUSIC. To the Time 

of tbe Troubadours. By 3. F. BOWBOTHAM. A New 
and Revised Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7a. 6d. 


BY DB. DUNCKER. 

THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 

From tbe German of the late Prof. MAX DUNCKER, 
By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 6 Tola., demy Sro. Each Volume can be obtained 
separately, 21a. 


BY DB. CUETTUB. 

THE HISTORY of GREECE. From 

the Earliest Ti mes down to 337 o.c. From the German of 
Dr. ERNST CURTTU8, Rector of the University of 
Berlin. By A. W. WARD, M.A. Demy 8vo. Each 
volume separately, 18e. [ Vols. I. and III. reprinting. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


NOW READY. 

London 

UP TO 

Date. 

BY 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 

Soho Square, London. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST 


By PB0FE8S0K W. W. SHE AT. 

In 6 Vola., demy 8vo, with Portraits and Facsimiles. 
THE 

Complete Works of Geoffrey Chancer. 

Edited took Numejiocs MSS. 

Just published, Vol. IV., 18a, containing 
THE TEXT of the CANTS HBTJKY TALES. 
The complete act of 8 Volumes la offered to Snheoribera at 
Tnaxa Guineas net, payable in advance. 

“The high quality of thU neat edition ia io mauifeat and in- 
dieputabie that it noodi no special commendation at our ban da" 

_ Puma. 

In 2 Tola., demy 8 to. Uniform with the Oxford Chancer. 

PIERS the PLOWMAN. Edited from 

numerous MBS., with Preface, Notes, and Glossary. 

At the desire of the Editor , Subscribers to the Oxford Chaucer 
have now the opportunity of obtaining “ Piers the Plowman ” 
(published at 3ls. 6d.) at the Subcription price of One Guinea 
net, payable in advance. 

The Subscription List for both the above works will be 
doted on October 81. 


Just published, in 3 vola., crown 8vo, doth, 16s. 

CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. By 

BENJAMIN JONES. With e Preface hr the Ri.ht Hon. 
A. H. DYKE ACLAND, M.P., Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 

“There ie a vast amount of interesting information and ralualde 

suggestion in Benjamin Jones's 'Co-operative Production.'.The 

author's remarks upon the advantages of co-operation are pregnant 
with sound sense."—Daily Telegraph. 

Just published, demy 8vj, doth, 14s. 

A TREATISE on the MEASUREMENT 

of ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE. By W. A. PRICE. 
M.A.. A.M.I.C.E., formerly Scholar of New College, 
Oxford. 

During some years the author has superintended the construction 
of a large, number of resistance col's, and of various forms of 
instruments for their oomjtarison and measurement, anti he thinks 
that a systematic account of the methods and processes employed 
may be useful to the large and increasing body of electricians who 
use such apparatus. 

“ This treatise is a companion tor the workshop or the laboratory’ 
and will be appraised by those engaged in the construction and 
manipulation of electric U instruments. Its directions are full, minute, 
and lucid."— Times. 

Juat published, demy 8vo, cloth, 81a. 

THE HISTORY of SICILY from the 

EABUE8T TIMES By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 
1C. A., Hon. D.C.L.. LL D., lit, Begiua Profeaaor of 
Modern History, Fellow of Oriel College, He. 

VOLUME IV. 

FROM the TYRANNY of DI0HY8I0S 

to the DEATH of AGATHOKLE3. Edited from Poet- 
hnmoos MSS., with Supplement* and Note*, by 
ARTHUR J. EVANS, M.A., Keeper of the Aahmolean 
Mueeom, &o. With Mape ana Numiamstio Pint*. 

Al*o pnbliahed, Vola. L and II, 4b ; Vol. HI, 24*. 

Joat pnbUahed, demy 8v», doth, 24a. 

THE SOUNDS and INFLECTIONS 

of the GREEK DIALECTS. By HERBERT WEIR 
SMYTH, Ph.D., University of Gottingen, Professor of 
Greek in Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. IONI \ 

" The book is far more comprehensive than any that has yet been 
given to the world; the result is 6uch that Professor Smyth must 
always be regarded as a leading authority on this subject, while his 
treatise adds to the literature of Greek Philology, a work prol*bly the 
in net important of all that American scholarship his contributed to 
this department of learning."—Scotoma*. 

Just published, demy Bvo, cloth, 8s. 6d. set. 

MODES of ANCIENT OREEK MUSIC. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Story of Africa and its Explorers. By 

Dr. Robert Brown. Vole. I., II., and HI. 

(Cassells.) 

In geography, as in other branches of know* 
ledge outside the circle of the exact scienoes, 
the analytical must precede the synthetic 
process, which in the nature of things is im¬ 
possible until the observer has been enabled, 
by facts accumulated in sufficient number, 
to sum up results, and thus arrive at broad 
inductive generalisations. When it is re¬ 
membered that throughout the historic 
period next to nothing was known regarding 
the interior of the Dark Continent down to 
the seoond half of the present century, and 
that our knowledge even of the periphery 
dates only from the close of the fifteenth 
century, any attempt at a synthesis of 
African exploration might still seem hope¬ 
lessly rash and premature. Nevertheless, 
the attempt is not only here made, but made 
with a large measure of success. The mere 
statement of this fact is perhaps the best 
illustration of the prodigious development 
of geographical exploration throughout the 
length and breadth of the land since Mungo 
Park’s work in the Niger Basin was com¬ 
pleted by the brothers Lander penetrating 
from the Atlantic, and the snows of Kenia 
were first sightedin 1849 by Krapf advancing 
from the Indian Ocean. In fact the work 
of the pioneers was virtually accomplished 
between this date and 1884, when the 
interested European powers were summoned 
to the Berlin International Congress to 
divide the spoils. 

In these three handsome, finely printed, 
and richly illustrated volumes Dr. Brown 
deals with the pioneer work, reserving for 
future issues the early colonial settlements 
and the recent political partition, as may 
be inferred from the oondudmg lines of the 
present series. A hope may be expressed 
that in the reservations may also be included 
a general index, the absence of which in 
this first instalment makes the work of the 
reviewer well nigh as difficult as that of the 
pioneers themselves. The difficulty is in¬ 
creased by the further absence of a preface, 
which has been likened to the hands of a 
dial, and even of any intelligible tables of 
contents. No doubt the several chapters in 
the body of the work are furnished with 
sufficiently copious summaries, while the 
test is provided with exceedingly welcome 
marginal rubrics. But of what practical 
use to reviewer or reader are such enigmatical 
headings as “ In Search of Preater John: a 
Paper-Chase ” ; “ The Niger Kingdoms: a 
Half-told Tale”; “The Last of an Old) 
Traveller, and the First of Two New Ones ”; I 


“ The Missionaries: Tilling, Sowing, and 
Reaping”; “Man and Beast: the Begin¬ 
ning of the End,” which are the only 
indications of the subject-matter of several 
chapters in the general tables of contents 
prefixed to each volume. Such devices to 
attract the attention of a few languid or 
blast students are all the less needed in a 
work, every page of which is full of attrac¬ 
tion. 

Summaries of this kind, avowedly written 
to “ popularise knowledge,” are still 
“ popularly ” supposed to somewhat debase 
knowledge in the process, by writing it down 
to the level of a rather lowstandard of general 
intelligence. But this standard has admit¬ 
tedly been greatly raised by the spread of 
education among the present generation, 
and the upheaval has naturally reacted on 
tiie quality of the literary food now supplied 
in this form to the reading public. At all 
events, in Dr. Brown’s volumes there is no 
attempt at “ writing down ”; and while every 
legitimate expedient is adopted to make 
difficult subjects intelligible and attractive 
to the average capaoity, no concessions are 
made either to mental lethargy or to pre¬ 
judice. The result is a lucid and orderly 
exposition of the subject, that may be read 
with pleasure and indeed with profit by all 
alike, and especially by those hard-worked 
students in other fields, who have no time 
to plunge into the ocean of geographical 
literature that has accumulated with 
bewildering rapidity during the last few 
decades of systematic exploration in the 
African continent. 

The present writer may, perhaps, claim to 
know something of the subject, on which he 
has been specially engaged for years. Tet 
he is free to admit that he has often consulted 
the work with advantage since it began to 
be issued in parts three years ago. There 
are, of oourse, here and there a few slips 
and misleading statements, as was in¬ 
evitable in dealing with a multiplicity 
of topics, of which no compiler oould always 
possess much personal knowledge. Thus, 
Schweinfurth is represented as describing 
the Akka pigmies as “the inhabitants of 
Monbuttu” (iii. 35), where the definite 
article, which has crept in by an oversight, 
conveys quite an erroneous impression. 
Schweinfurth does not say that the Akkas 
are the inhabitants of Monbuttuland, which 
is mainly occupied by a tall race of highly 
intelligent negroes, but that they roam the 
southern forests, where in fact they were 
afterwards met and “ interviewed ” by 
Junker. They belong to the same aboriginal 
Negrito element as the Wambutti, whose 
poisoned arrows gave Stanley so much 
trouble during the march to Emin’s relief 
through the dense forests of the Aruwimi. 
The name Wambutti (Wa-Mbutti) has 
nothing to do with Monbuttu (Mo-Nbuttu), 
the true form of which word appears from 
Junker to be Mangbattu (Ma-ngbattu ?). 

Again, it is stated (iii. 87) that “the 
various tribes of Touaregs are the true 
inhabitants of the Sahara. . . . Some 
Tibboos and Negroes inhabit the southern 
portion.” This is quite misleading, in so 
far as it implies that the Tibus, Uke the 
Negroes, are confined to the south, both 
presumably intruders from Sudan, and not I 


truly indigenous, like the* Tuaregs. As 
fresh currenoy is here given'to the erroneous 
views widely prevalent regarding the dis¬ 
tribution and mutual relations of the 
Saharan populations, it may be well to point 
out that the Tuaregs, if any, are rather the 
intruders, doubtless from remote prehistoric 
times, but still intruders from the Mediter¬ 
ranean seaboard, and before that probably 
from Asia. They are a branch of the 
Hamitic family, who are now believed on 
good grounds to be ultimately allied to 
the Semitic family, so that ethnologists 
already speak of a primeval Hamito-Semitio 
family, as philologists, with even better 
reason, speak of a primeval Hamito-Semitic 
linguistic family, whose origin is to be 
sought rather in Asia than in Africa, cer¬ 
tainly not in the Sahara. The Negroes and 
the Tibus are, on the contrary, truly indi- 

S enous in this region, at least in so far as 
ley are to be regarded as its first in¬ 
habitants, at all events precursors of the 
Tuaregs. Sonrhai, a pure Negro language, 
is still current in Asben, where the Keloway 
Tuaregs are later arrivals, traditionally from 
the north-west. The true home of the Tibus 
also is not the south, but the central region 
of the Tibesti (“Rocky”) Mountains, from 
which they take their name of Ti-bu, “ Rock 
People,” whence their Arabic designation 
Reshadeh, “Rock-dwellers.” They are the 
Qaramantes of Herodotus, who also dwelt in 
the rocks, and who were reduced by Caesar’s 
lieutenant, Cornelius Balbus; but so far from 
being confined to the south, they still 
occupy pretty veil all the inhabitable parts 
of the Sahara from about the twelfth 
meridian eastwards. They have relations 
both with the Tuaregs (physical) and with 
the negroes (linguistic); and while the 
Tedas, or northern branch, have preserved 
the racial purity intact, the southern Dasas 
have intermingled with the Negro Kanem 
and Bomu peoples of Central Sudan, whence 
Ptolemy already speaks doubtfully of the 
Qaramantes as “Ethiopians”: "Ovrtov Si 
Kal aiiTwv fjSq yaXXov Aldtonw (i. 8). It 
should be noted that the oonfusxon began 
with Leo Africanus, who writing in Rome 
from memory transfers to the Berber 
(Tuareg) connexion the Qumeri and the 
Bardaei, who are really Tibus of the Bardai 
oasis (Naohtigal, Sahara und Sudan, ii. 
p. 189). 

In all other respects the account of the 
Sahara (iii. chap. 4) leaves nothing to be 
desired. Indeed, it is a brilliant piece of 
writing which, as it stands, with perhaps a 
little pruning, might figure worthily in the 
pages of any scientific publication. Here 
the ordinary reader will find all the old 
(and recent) illusions about the “ Great 
Inland Sea,” the possible flooding of the 
desert, and so forth, dispelled once for all, 
and the sands and billowy dunes traced to 
their true source—not a marine bed, but 
rook-weathering, the chief agents being, 
not pluvial or running waters, Dut for ages 
the winds and exceptional climatic condi¬ 
tions—intense diurnal heat followed by 
rapid radiation and relatively intense cold, 
even frosty, nights. This chapter, it is 
mentioned, has had the advantage of 
revision by Sir Lambert Playfair. 

Personal matters, which necessarily crop 
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up here and there, so many leading actors 
in the stirring drama being still among 
us or but recently gone hence, are touched 
upon with great tact and in excellent taste. 
Nevertheless Dr. Brown, unsmitten by the 
morbidity of the times, does not hesitate to 
speak out when occasion needs, as, for 
instance, in the case of Emin Pasha: 

“ a man who, if originally permeated by a 
strain of Teutonio truthfulness, must, during 
his long residence with Orientals, have imbibed 
something of their duplicity and a great deal of 
their desire to say to everyone what may please 
him best. . . . When vakeel at Lado under 
Gessi, the Egyptian officers laughed at him for 
his exaggerated affectation of being a Mussul¬ 
man (originally a German Jew). . . . An officer 
murdered four natives with impunity, and 
another fiend bound a female slave to a tree, 
smeared her with honey, and left her to be 
eaten alive by flies and ants. Tet, as it was 
not fitting that the life of a Mussulman should 
be sacrificed for having killed a few unbelieving 
savages, Emin quashed all inquiry. In short, 
bis abilities as a linguist were amazing; his 
theoretical notions of government good, but his 
practice was deplorable: he was physically 
courageous, but morally a coward” (tii. 71). 

And Gessi says worse: “Full of deceit 
and without character,” “ pretentious,” 
“hypocritical,” “cringing,” “capable of 
deceiving the acutest man in the world ”; 
and Junker worse still, but the passage 
bringing the deepest charge against the 
men who befooled Gordon is glozed in the 
English edition of Junker’s Traveli. 

In future issues, the spelling might be 
made more conformable to the rules of the 
Geographical Society, and u, for instance, 
be everywhere substituted for the old- 
fashioned oo, as in Tibboo , and for the French 
ou, as in Tomreg, Touggourt and elsewhere. 
Kaffir also should be Kafir, and there are 
several misprints in the title of Pigafetta’s 
book : relazione for relatione, reaume for 
reame, vicini for eireonvicini, Portogheeo, for 
Portoghese, and Philippo for Filippo ; and 
should not nel be del in the title of Merolla’s 
book, same page ? 

A. H. Keane. 


laili and Majnun. From the Persian of 

Nizami, by James Atkinson. (David 

Nutt.) 

In 1836 Mr. James Atkinson published, 
through the Oriental Translation Fund, a 
translation of “ Laili and Majnun,” one of 
the famous Panj Oanj, or Five Treasures, 
of Nizami, who lived from 1141 to 1203. 
The Bev. J. A. Atkinson, the translator’s 
son, now edits a new edition of that version, 
on the strength of the “fame of Nizami’s 
poem in the East,” and of Prof. H. H. 
Wilson’s opinion that “that version was a 
sufficiently faithful representation of the 
original.” 

The full and perfect translation of Nizami 
is a work that would task the utmost 
extent of the Persian scholarship of the 
present day; and, considering the state of 
that scholarship in James Atkinson’s time, 
we cannot but commend his courage in 
taking up so difficult an author. The 
question that will then suggest itself to 
students of Nizami is why, having under¬ 
taken so ambitious a work, James Atkinson 


should have chosen “ Laili and Majnun ” in 
preference to any other poem of the 
“Quintuple,” considering how inferior in 
interest the former is to any other of the 
set. The pathos of the poem is undeniable, 
its prevailing tone being distinctly melan¬ 
choly ; but pathos which extends through 
four thousand couplets tends to become 
somewhat monotonous, and there is no 
considerable interest of incident to relieve 
this monotony. The Nizamian subtleties 
with which the poem abounds have for the 
most part been carefully eschewed by the 
translator, whose version indeed is far too 
free to admit of their being retained. In 
fact, though they may be of some interest 
to the long-suffering Persian student, they 
would be of none to the general reader for 
whom this translation was made, especially 
as the underlying thoughts are often of no 
great depth—that is to say, from a European 
point of view; for the Persian seems to think 
one form of depth of thought is coincident 
with obscurity of expression. In poems 
where really profound thoughts embody¬ 
ing the principles of Sufism are involved, 
it Is curious to observe how lucidly they often 
can be and are expressed. In this poem, 
however, we have no particular Sufi interest; 
for though spiritual love is indubitably the 
current underlying the human passion ex¬ 
pressed here, there is but little plain allusion 
to Sufi teaching. In this respect, indeed, 
Nizami in general contrasts curiously with 
his great admirer and, to a certain extent, 
imitator, Jami. The latter offers in his 
exquisitely melodious poem a consecutive 
strain of Sufi doctrine; while the former, 
though deeply imbued with the same 
principles, does not aim at setting them 
forth as a system—except perhaps in the 
“ Makhzan-i-Asrar,” and to a much more 
limited extent in the second part of the 
Alexander Book or “ Sikandar Namah-i 
Bahri.” The “ Makhzan,” by far the most 
interesting of Nizami’s works from a Sufi 
point of view, served as the prototype of 
Jami’s “ Tuhfat ’1-Ahrar,” and is to a 
certain extent elucidated by the latter. 
Just as the study of Nizami is a valuable 
and almost necessary preliminary to that 
of Jami, so it is almost essential that the 
student of Nizami should have made some 
study of Firdausi, by whom Nizami was so 
greatly influenced. James Atkinson appears 
to have followed this course; for, previously 
to his translation of “ Laili and Majnun,” 
he had published some versions from the 
great epic poet. 

James Atkinson’s work is really a para¬ 
phrase of the original. He aims onfy at 
giving the general reader a fair idea of the 
sense and spirit of the poem; and in this 
he is, on the whole, fairly successful, 
while his verse has a pleasing and easy 
flow, and rises in parts to some share of 
poetic fervour. 

The translation is greatly abridged; and 
is so far an adaptation as to contain not a few 
ideas which are absent from the original, and 
which are not always, it must be said, in 
accordance with Persian modes of thought. 

The whole of the introductory portion is 
omitted, and the story begins somewhat 
abruptly, owing to the fact that one leaf of 
^the MS. used was wanting. In the original 


the story opens with an account of the 
virtues of Majnun’s father, Saiyid ‘Amiri 
(spelt Syd Omri), an Arab prince, who had 
everything he could wish for but a son. 
Then come some moral reflections of the 
poet on the divine wisdom shown in with¬ 
holding certain gifts. However, a son is 
granted, who receives the name of Kais; 
and his progress and beauties are described 
up to his tenth year, when he is sent by his 
father to school. Here James Atkinson 
takes up the story, which describes how, 
Laili being sent to the same school, the two 
fall in love with each other. But soon Laili 
is removed to the mountains of Najd, and 
Kais begins his frantic wanderings in 
search of his beloved, and earns the title of 
Majnfin, or “ the madman.” Majnun’s 
father, alarmed at hit son’s condition, then 
seeks out Laili’s father, and asks her hand 
for his son. Here James Atkinson has 
strangely misconceived the spirit of the 
reception he meets with and the tone of 
his demand. He translates: 

“ Come ye hither as friends or foes f 
'Whatever may your spirit be. 

That errand must be told to me; 

For none unless a sanctioned friend, 

Can pass the line that I defend.” 

The sense of the original is: 

“ When the members of the charming one’s tribe. 
Noble and plebeian, became aware (of their 
approach); 

They went out in hospitality, 

(Imbued) with (feelings of) sincerity and kind¬ 
ness. 

They stood firm in the station of friendliness, 
And brought to them what food there was. 

They- said at onoe to Saiyid ‘Amiri: 

‘ What is your requirement ? Set it forth. 

Tell us your object, and we will entertain it; 

We will hold it an obligation to grant it.’ ” 

Then comes the reply and demand, in 
which, according to the translation, occur 
the expressions: 

“ But thou’rt the merchant pedlar chief. 

And I the buyer; come, sell, be brief, 

If thou art wise, accept advice; 

Sell and receive a princely prioe ! ” 

The tone of this demand is certainly not 
calculated to conciliate; but, according to the 
original, the sense is as follows: 

“ I seek to buy a pearl; you have one to sell. 
Sell your ware if you are wise. 

However great the price you demand, 

I will buy (the pearl) for even more.” 

And this, according to Persian ideas, is a 
complimentary, not a scornful, mode of 
address, and the refusal of Laili’s father is 
based purely upon Majnun’s madness, and 
not upon any ill-feeling. 

Majnun’s madness then takes an aggra¬ 
vated form, and the advice and kind offices of 
father and friends are exerted in vain. 
Laili in the meantime is forced to wed an 
Arab prince whom she abhors, and who 
ultimately dies. Even then, however, the 
lovers are debarred from union by their 
scruples; and in an interview which takes 
place Laili sits at a respectful distance while 
Majnfin recites one of his odes to her. At 
last Laili dies, and the news is taken to 
Majnun: 

“ Again it was the task of faithful Zyd, 

Through far extending plain and forest wide, 

To seek the man of woes, and tell 
The fate of her, alas ! he loved so well. 

With bleeding heart he found his lone abode, 
Watering with tears the path he rode. 
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And beating his sad breast, Majnixn perceived 
His friend approach, and asked him why he 
grieved ? 

‘Alas! ’ he cried, ' the hail has crushed my bowers, 
A sadden storm has blighted all my flowers; 
Thy cypress tree o’erthrown, the leaves are sear; 
Thy moon has fallen from her lndd sphere; 
Laui is dead.’ ” 

There is something of the pathos in this 
of Dante’s beautiful sonnet beginning: 

“ Un dl si venne a me melanoonia,” 
and ending: 

“ Ed io gli dissi: che hai cattiveUo P 
Ed ei depose: io ho quai e pensero; 

Che nostra donna muor, dolce fratello.” 

Majnuo spends the rest of his time by 
the grave of Laili, but dies soon afterwards 
upon her tomb. 

“ One promise bound their faithful hearts —one bed 
Of cold, cold earth united them when dead. 
Severed in life, how cruel was their doom ! 

Ne’er to be joined but in the silent tomb! ” 

After their death Zaid (spelt Zyd) has a 
vision of the lovers united m paradise: 

“ Upon that throne, in blissful state, 

The long divided lovers sate, 

Resplendent with seraphic light, 

They held a cup with diamonds bright. 

• * * * 

Saki! Nizami’s song is sung; 

The Persian poet’s pearls are strung; 

Then fill again the goblet high! 

Thou wouldst not ask the reveller why. 

Fill to the love that changes never 
Fill to the love that lives for ever ! 

That purified by earthy woes, 

At last with bliss seraphic glows.” 

James Atkinson bad certainly difficulties 
to contend with in the MS. he used. It is 
written in a small and rather pretty hand 
by a caligrapher of some skill, but it is 
wanting in clearness and it is frequently 
incorrect. The miniatures in it are specimens 
of the highest Indian art, containing land¬ 
scapes with something of the style of the 
Italian masters, as well as an expression of 
countenance in the figures almost pre- 
Baphaelite. 

Cn arles Edward Wilson. 


A Student’s Manual of English Constitutional 

History. By D. J. Medley. (Oxford: 

Blackwell.) 

Mr. Medley is a new writer in the histori¬ 
cal field, who shows much promise of doing 
good work, if we are to judge by the 
present volume. 

Notwithstanding the multitude of books 
on the subject, there was certainly room for 
a constitutional history on the plan which 
Mr. Medley has adopted, of determining 

|‘to trace the evolution and growth of each 
institution or set of institutions separately 
and apart from the accidental events of the 
contemporaneous political history, otherwise 
the institution is lost sight of in a mass of 
unimportant personal detail: it is difficult to 
pick up the threads of its development while 
the attention of the student is at every turn 
called off to irrelevant matter, and the mind 
altogether fails to comprehend the great im¬ 
personal movement by which an institution 
shows itself to be something greater than the 
greatest man who has helped to mould and to 
work it.” 

By this method greater clearness is 


undoubtedly gained in many respects, 
though occasionally it may involve a certain 
amount of repetition or a severance of topics 
naturally connected. 

We have first a chapter on “ The Land 
and its Inhabitants,” and then in suc¬ 
cession are treated the administration, 
the legislature, the conflicts of the two, 
the judicial system, taxation, the liberty 
of the subject, and the concluding chapter 
deals with ecclesiastical matters. 

Of oourse, there is not room in a work of 
this kind for much that is strictly original; 
but the author has made a judicious use of 
bis materials. In the points of controversy 
which are still unsettled, in the early period 
more especially, his aim has been to give 
an intelligible and precise statement of the 
arguments on both sides, without venturing 
to pronounce an absolute decision. 

Thus, for instance, Mr. Medley has dis¬ 
cussed the question of the continued exist¬ 
ence of Boman and Celtic influences in 
England, and of the origin of the English 
land system. Perhaps he is here rather 
unduly cautious. It certainly seems, after 
all that has been written, that the weight 
of evidence and authority remains decidedly 
in favour of the essentially Teutonic char¬ 
acter of the Old-English political and social 
system, though the case may have been 
stated too absolutely at times. As Mr. 
Medley says, after all concessions have 
been made, 

“ there will be problems enough remaining, 
Buoh as the comparatively small influence of 
Roman law and language, which may still give 
the advocates of pure Teutonism reason and 
encouragement to hold that English history 
begins with the landing of Hengest.” 

In his account of the development of the 
administrative and legislative systems, Mr. 
Medley has, of course, drawn largely on 
Bishop Stubbs; but he is far from 
being a mere copier. He has put 
several points in a somewhat new and 
more easily intelligible form. His sketch 
of the development of the representa¬ 
tive principle down to the Parliament of 
1296 is perhaps the best concise summary 
of a rather intricate portion of constitutional 
history that has yet been given, though it 
may be thought that he unduly minimises 
the merits of Simon de Montfort as one of 
the makers of our constitution. 

It has often been noticed how, in many 
cases, a modern reform has been in reality 
the falling back on an earlier state of 
things. We see this clearly in the history 
of the changes in the electoral franchise in 
England. At first, so far as can be made 
out, thtre was a fairly popular constitu¬ 
ency in both counties and boroughs, which 
was narrowed by successive stages: in the 
former, by the Act of 1430, which confined 
the franchise to freeholders of the annual 
value of forty shillings—a substantial sum 
which has been estimated at between £30 
and £40 of present value; and more gradual 
in the latter, by the monopolisation of politi¬ 
cal rights by the exclusive corporations. 
The electoral reforms of the present century 
have simply undone the work of these re¬ 
actionary measures of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth. Again, the proposal that mem- j 


bers of parliament should be paid is merely 
a return to the ancient usage. 

“ The members were entitled for their servioes 
to wages at the rate of four shillings a day for 
the knights, and two shillings for the burgesses 
during the parliamentary session, andtoa sum for 
journey money of an amount which was usually 
fixed in the assembly which elected them. The 
rate of wages became a settled custom as early 
as the reign of Edward II., and they were col¬ 
lected by the sheriff from all those entitled to 
vote, in satisfaction of royal writs di expendis 
levandis which were issued to the members on 
the last day of the session. The right, then, to 
the receipt of wages rested cm the common 
law, and the fixed sum, though usual, does not 
seem to have been compulsory. At any rate, 
though in the case of some few large towns an in¬ 
crease of wages was sometimes promised, there 
are other instances where the constituents bar¬ 
gained with their members to take less. But 
under Henry VIII. the usual rate was made a 
matter of legislative grant in the case of the 
newly enfranchised shires and boroughs of 
Monmouth and Wales. It was not long, how¬ 
ever, before electors took advantage of the in¬ 
creased importance of a seat in Parliament to 
agree with candidates at elections that they 
would serve for nothing. The custom, there¬ 
fore, gradually died away, although in isolated 
cases payment was demanded and obtained. 
The last known instance is in 1681, when the 
Chancellor gave judgment in favour of a 
member for Harwich, who sued his constituents 
for his wages. Thus the payment of members 
is a lapsed constitutional right; and when it 
was moved in the House of Commons in 1870 
‘ to restore the ancient constitutional practioe of 
payment of members,’ whatever we may think 
of its wisdom, the form of the motion was 
strictly correct.” 

Mr. Medley has not put forward many 
novel theories of his own; but in one place 
he makes a rather remarkable assertion, 
which startles us from its contrast with his 
usually sober tone: “ The Bevolution of 
1688 was the victory of the great Whig land- 
owners who, in their hatred of the rising 
merchant class, took all means of increasing 
their own wealth.” This passage sounds 
almost like an extract from one of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s novels, where our “ Venetian 
oligarchy” is held up to opprobrium and 
ridicule. It certainly seems a strange view 
to regard the Whigs as the special enemies 
of the commercial classes. Did they not, on 
the contrary, rest largely on the support of 
this section of the community? Was not 
the Bank of England a Whig institution ? 
So it was at least, as history has generally 
been written; and if Mr. Medley has any 
new light to give ns on the subject, he 
must advance some stronger arguments than 
a mere obiter dictum such as is quoted above. 
However, this is altogether exceptional with 
him; and to his work, as a whole, little but 
praise can be given. We may just mention, 
in conclusion, the excellent chapter on the 
history of “ The Liberty of the Subject.” 

B. Seymour Long. 


MARCEL rilEVOST AND HIS SHORT STORIES. 

Nouvellcs Lettres de Femmes. By Marcel 
Prevost. (Paris: Lemerre.) 

M. Marcel Prevost, if he would but keep 
to pure art, and not (for reasons it might 
be impertinent to define) endow ns with 
studies of the intolerably ugly and the hardly 
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decent, might attain to a position only per¬ 
haps within the reach of one or two besides 
himself among the younger writers of 
France. His first distinct success, Made¬ 
moiselle Jaufre, was a book admittedly 
powerful in theme and in treatment. 
Automne d’une Femme, which appeared 
scarcely eighteen months ago, had virtues 
more fascinating than those of mere power. 
It displayed an observation refined and sym¬ 
pathetic, and was written at once with 
vividness, elegance, and sensibility of touch. 
Demi- Vierges, which followed it, showed 
plainly the cloven foot. Ably enough done, 
and with much in it to commend, it yet 
dealt to some extent with a theme which, 
in the opinion of many serious judges, lies 
altogether outside of art. It has had its 
reward of great financial success—a reward 
looked forward to, I may say, parenthetic¬ 
ally, in another case, with not ul-grounded 
confidence, by the helpmeet of a popular 
author, who in regard to a MS. of her 
husband’s, at that moment in Ms desk, 
cheerfully declared, “ C’est ce que mon mari 
a ecrit de plus sale; cela se vendra comma 
du pain.” Demi- Vierges has paid, just as, 
speaking broadly, the most to be objected to 
among the works of M. Zola have paid him 
the best, Nana and La Terre having enjoyed 
a circulation denied—I think I am right in 
saying—not only to such of his novels as 
Le Ventre de Paris and Au Bonheur des 
Dames, but also to such an assured master¬ 
piece as Uhe Page d 1 Amour. And, if anyone 
is surprised at this circumstance—at this 
phenomenon—whether it shows itself in the 
commercial history of M. Zola, or of M. de 
Maupassant it may be, or of the younger 
novelist, M. Prevost, with whom I deal 
to-day, let him remember how small, even 
in France itself, is the class really interested 
in literature in comparison with the classes 
interested mainly in material appetites, in 
the grosser forms of sexual affairs. A writer 
—it cannot be concealed—has but to bid 
without stint for that greater and grosser 
public, to secure for himself a circulation 
never enjoyed by work of art upon its own 
merits. Nor is this remarkable at all. 
WMch in England, every year, finds 
readers in the greater number ? is it the 
current police reports, or is it “ Cornua ” ? 

I cannot but fear that in the Nouvelles 
Lettres de Femmes M. Prevost has notfsteered 
altogether dear of the temptation to which 
in Demi- Vierges he has unquestionably 
yielded; yet the book is wrought with a 
cleverness, conceived often with an insight, 
calculated to allay discontent. Very light 
is the expression of a social observation 
wMch is often not wanting in penetrating 
quality. Thus, in the quite untranslatable 
little story, “ La Nuit de .Raymonds ”— 
wMch may have formed an appropriate 
feuilleton in the Oil Bias or the Journal or 
the Echo de Paris —that is a very human 
touch when the bride, forgetting for a 
moment the incidents of the morning, the 
religious ceremony and the passing before 
the mayor, catches herself enquiring, as to 
her companionship with her lord in the 
railway journey, “ Pourquoi done me trouve- 
je ici avec ce monsieur si affaire.” “ Oe 
monsieur ”—a being with whom she is as 
yet unfamiliar. The stories, though they 


hark back a little too often to questions too 
obviously of sex, have, on the whole, a 
range that is fairly wide, a point of view 
that is fairly different, a manner that is 
fairly flexible. Nay, at their worst as at 
their best, they are told in ludd French, 
French that is unaffected and nervous and 
transparent—French that is the serviceable 
and immediate and always adequate instru¬ 
ment for the conveyance of the thought. 

Most of all perhaps is the “clever¬ 
ness ” of M. Prevost, shown, so far as this 
volume is concerned, in the Btudy of moods 
of characters in themselves superfidal and 
ordinary. The thoughts and actions of the 
various people—shallow little inginue, too 
experienced widow, wife in whom jealousy 
assumes the proportions of a pestilent 
disease—the thoughts and actions of these 
folk have the uncertainty of life; the writer 
remembering well that in conduct, as well 
as in mero outward circumstance, it is the 
unexpected that happens. And yet, though 
this praise may be given, I find that of 
the brief notes in which as I read each 
particular story I summarised my expression 
of it, very few are wholly favourable. 
“ Courier National ” is “ cynical,” I see; 
“ Le Respect ” is only “ clever enough ”; 
“ Mon Vieil Ami ”—the account of a girl’s 
attitude of mind towards an ancient buck 
who did sincerely adore her—is “sym¬ 
pathetic, but not beautiful” (and beautiful 
it might have been) The “ Second Mari ” 
is “ingenious, yet cheap”; “Le Trait 
d’Union ” is “ clever and sympathetic.” The 
“ cheapness ” of the “ Second Mari ”—to 
justify my comment—consists, to take an 
instance, in such a thing as the writer 
imagining for his heroine a quite artificial 
isolation, that she may the more readily 
yield to the fascination of a particular com¬ 
panionship. It consists, again, in such a 
momentary slip as that which causes M. 
Prevost, after having on one page assured 
us of Monsieur Jules that “ sa tendresse fut 
grave et passionnee,” to assure us on another 
that that gentleman was the possessor of an 
“ impassaJ ilite tres digne.” 

But we will not be too hard on such lapses, 
even though they would appear to disprove 
the presence of that clearness and sharpness 
of conception wMch is one of the signs of 
the work of a serious artist—not to say 
of a great master. M. Prevost says that 
there are three methods, in literature, of 
treating love—“l’ironique, la romanesque, 
la libertine ”; and “ ce livre,” he adds forth¬ 
with, of his lucid and entertaining pages, 

“ ce livre exdut la derniere.” Does it ? 
To assert it is to beg the question: it is 
to assume more than we should quite cer¬ 
tainly concede, unless, indeed, it may be 
understood that “ l’ironique ” may carry 
you far—further, I think, than it ever 
carried La Fontaine or Rabelais. But if 
M. Prevost treats love alone—love under 
this form or that, but love always—he does 
it, he tells us, “through humility.” And 
if, perchance, it should occur to anyone to 
consider him as a potential prophet lost 
somehow among story-tellers, how many 
story-tellers, nowadays, he would remind 
us, have strayed needlessly into the ranks of 
the prophets! 

Frederick Wedmore. 


The Principles and Practice of Teaching and 
Class Management. By Joseph Landon. 
(A. M. Holden.) 

When we turn to the art of education, the 
Eagliah educationist does not leave himself 
without witness. Mr. Landon’s book is a 
masterly exposition of technique. He claims 
that it is 

“ the outcome of a quarter of a century’s 
experience as lecturer on School Management 
in a Training College, and of still longer 
experience as a teacher, as well as of a con¬ 
siderable amount of reading, and of numerous 
observations and experiments in teaching 
carried out at various times and in various 
ways.” 

The appearance of a book of so admirable 
a kind is in itself a criticism of the lazy 
adage “ That a teacher is born, not made.” 
It is true that some men are born blind, and 
cannot by any process of cultivation of the 
drawing process be brought to a power of 
eye-vision. But even with a normal eye, how 
vast the difference effected by a cultivation 
of observation! TMuk of the discriminating 
eye of the painter in oil-colours, and the 
house-painter—the whole world of art 
between—though originally with a similar 
eye-vision. Let the young man from the 
university, with all his laurels, condescend 
to read Mr. Landon before undertaking 
school-teaching. He will there see some- 
thing of teaching as an art founded on 
principles. He will recognise a world 
of experience before him, pointed out 
in detail by Mr. Landon, not alto¬ 
gether dissimilar to that lying between the 
artist and the artisan. And if he does 
not hail the opportunity of reading such 
books as this, in the hope of learning the 
art of teacMng (in perhaps something less 
than the painful toil of Mr. Landon’s 
quarter of a century), well then the Univer¬ 
sity first-class man may disclose that as a 
teacher he has been neither “born” nor 
“made.” It is true that he will only attain 
the art by practising it. But he will gain 
much time by listening to wise suggestions 
and to the results of the experience of 
others. 

Especially is this so in the case of a 
book founded upon a regard for the 
scientific aspect of the subject, which is to 
the teacher what the science of medicine is 
to the medical practitioner. The teacher 
comes to see why he aims at such and 
such an end, and how such and such 
methods are calculated to produce the 
end. He makes to a standard for the com¬ 
parison of ends and of methods. In other 
words, he rationalises his experience. It is 
exactly because Mr. Landon has a scientific 
basis, wMch is often concealed in his treat¬ 
ment of the subject, that his book is so 
valuable. You see that he has a reason for 
even the slightest details of school work. 
He is so permeated with the science under¬ 
lying educational practice that he does not 
nee.l to obtrude his knowledge of it. His 
book, therefore, reads like a common-sense 
manual — delightfully clear, systematic, 
reasoned. 

A comparison between this book and 
books on the same subject thirty or forty 
years ago, would be the beet possible argu¬ 
ment for the desirability of a training in the 
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sciences underlying the art of education, 
especially psychology and ethics. There 
have been more learned men in classics, and 
perhaps in other subjects, among the past 
generations of schoolmasters than at present, 
but the old teachers were entirely empirical. 
Their work was not to teach the average 
boy, but to make classical scholars out of 
the unusually clever boys. The subject 
taught was the centre of instruction, not 
the pupil. Hence a close knowledge of the 
subject-matter was the end-all and be-all. 
Now the average boy—yes, and the dullard 
—are considered by the writer on teaching as 
worthy of his thought. This requires not 
merely a knowledge of the subjects taught, 
but a consideration of how to teach. Hen 
the necessity of studying the principles and 
practice of teaching. The publication of 
such books as this of Mr. Landon is there¬ 
fore of far-reaching import to the public as 
well as to teachers. It means a direct effort 
to bring to bear experience, rationally in¬ 
terpreted, upon the once neglected average 
^§7' boy, and the boy below the average. 

Ij Mr. Landon’s book is practical. It deals 
primarily with oral teaching, in which the 
I mind of the teacher is in direct contact 
£ with the mind of the pupil. It shows that 
the giving of a lesson in an artist’s task. 
It therefore deals with the proportion of 
lessons, both as to subject matter and as to 
i method. It states the principles for the 
f criticism of a good lesson, as distinguished 
[from a relatively bad one. It discusses 
teaching devices”—viz., questions, el¬ 
lipses, illustrations, lectures and “fixing” 
devices — repetition, recapitulation, 

E blackboard summaries, and review). It 
r expounds the principles of class-manage¬ 
ment, from the points of view of discipline 
I and teaching. It develops the methodology 
' of reading, spelling, and dictation, writing, 

! arithmetic, drawing, geography, history, 
English, and elementary science. 

Ihave said that Mr. Landon’s book has a 
* scientific basis. To some readers this may 
j seem equivalent to saying that it abstracts 
l, the work of teaching into the unhuman. Not 
at all. The doctor, from his intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the science of medicine, is not in 
his practice unhuman or unsympathetic. Nor 
is the trained teacher. For he knows, as a 
i truth derived both scientifically and em- 
1 pirically—to quote the words of Prof. S. 8. 
f Laurie (which stand at the head of Mr. 

I Landon’s book)—that 

“ the earnest living interest of the teacher in 
the subjects and objects of his work will not 
fail to be reflected in the minds of his pupils, 
and to be more fruitful in results than the most 
philosophical method in the hands of the 
formal and half-hearted precision.” 

^ I do not wish, heartily as I admire the 
work as a whole, to be understood as agree¬ 
ing in all details with Mr. Landon. But here 
is a book, helpful, suggestive, reasoned— 

. founded on a quarter-of-a-century’s thought 
and work. Putting on one side points of a 
debatable nature, I recall the words of old 
. Roger Ascham: 

, “An unhappy master he is, that is made 
cunning by many shipwrecks: a miserable 
merchant that is neither rich nor wise but 
after some bankrupts. It is costly wisdom, 
that is bought by [personal] experience.” 

ij > 


When books so helpful in the practice 
of teaching are available, it is folly for 
the teacher to neglect their perusal. If 
every teacher were to read through Mr. 
Landon’s summing-up of “ The more im¬ 
portant characteristics of good teaching” 
once a week, what a transformation of the 
schools would be the result. No work tends 
to fall into grooves more desperately than 
teaching, ana in no work is a groove more 
fatal. Mr. Landon’s book should serve to 
take the careful teacher out of himself, and 
bring the teacher who teaches by haphazard 
into a more perfect way—or (Mr. Landon, 
at least, will not misunderstand me) into a 
less imperfect way. 

Foster Watson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Wedded to a Genius. By Neil Ghristison. 

In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

St. Maur. By Adeline Sergeant. In 3 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

William Blacklock, Journalist. By T. Banks 
Madachlan. (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier.) 

The Rajah's Second Wife. By Headon Hill. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 

Norman. By Oolin Olout. (Digby, Long 
& Oo.) 

Flats. By Evelyn Everett Green. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier.) 

The Silver Christ, and a Lemon Tree. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Ploughed, and other Stories. By L. B. 
Walford. (Longmans.) 

A very remarkable man indeed is Dr. 
Courtney, the “ genius ” to whom Mrs. Neil 
Christison has wedded the most unfortunate 
of recent heroines of fiction. Nearly a page 
has to be given up to a description of him 
by a “careless observer,” who, it appears, 
would have noted 

firmness approaching obstinacy in the pose 
of his square-out head, great power of intellect 
and understanding sunk in the lines on his 
brow, a strange mixture of passion and calm, 
sarcasm and generosity, physical courage and 
moral cowardice in his keen blue eyes, together 
with the outward sign of some great master 
passion, whose depth it would be hard to 
fathom; a mouth where b miles were no 
strangers, and cruelty lurked in ambush, where 
sneers were made welcome guests, and lips that 
could speak daggers, though the hands were 
weaponless—lips stamped with an inordinate 
love of ridicule, kept in abeyance by innate 
good-breeding; and over this inscrutable face 
a mask.” 

Where Dr. Courtney’s “ genius ” comes in it 
is not easy for even a careful observer to 
discover. He is, no doubt, an efficient 
medical practitioner of the unsympathetic 
sort, and he can deal promptly with 
the case of a man seriously injured in a 
railway accident. He would, in truth, 
have exhibited “ genius ” had he been able 
to bring back to reason the son for whose 
mental (it was almost physical) death he 
was responsible. As it is, his “ genius ” is 
shown in nothing better than in the tortur¬ 
ing of hie wife because he has discovered, 
by accident, that she and Victor Phelan 


were attached to each other before she 
married him. This torturing is done with 
neat elaboration. Judith is tormented 
both through her supposed love for 
Phelan, and also through her painfully real 
affection for her boy. Courtney acquits 
himself like a cat with a poor bird that 
it has managed to seize ana maim rather 
than with a mouse. It is all unnatural. 
One feels, in reading the book, that Judith 
and Phelan not omy would, but should, 
elope before the end of the first volume. 
The wife’s rebellion at the end is justifiable, 
and in any case inevitable; but for the 
happiness of all concerned, the “genius” 
included, it should have come a good deal 
sooner. 

Miss Adeline Sergeant’s new three-volume 
novel is much more in the earlier style of 
Miss Braddon than anything she has before 

S ublished. It is, indeed, about as good a 
ish of old-fashioned villany as has been 
served up to the public for a long time. 
Kidnapping, conspiracy, at least attempted 
murder, there is in superfluity; and if 
only Miss Sergeant had really kept the 
secret of her story to the last, St. Maur 
would certainly have been as good as any¬ 
thing by the best of Miss Braddon’s disciples. 
As its name ought to indicate, this story is 
one of “ high hie,” with a missing heiress 
and all the rest of it. Miss Sergeant’s 
Duke is, however, rather wooden, and her 
“ society ” talk cannot be said to be up-to- 
date. In these democratic days a Duchess 
would perhaps be the last person in the 
world to say, when discussing the question 
of “ a companion ” : 

“ I do not see that it matters in the least 
whether she is young or old. Nobody ever 
looks at a person of that class in real life. It 
is only in novels that the son of the house 
marries his sister’s governess or his mother's 
lady’s maid.” 

Miss Sergeant’s villany and camaraderie are 
much heartier than her “ society.” Geoffrey 
Hulmeis a mere boarding-school miss’s hero; 
but Ledward, although he is rather a failure 
as a murderer, has the worst possible inten¬ 
tions, and should therefore be liked by all 
who admire melodrama that is neither very 
boisterous nor too crowded with incidents. 
Mrs. Heriot, too, is an admirable example 
of the unscrupulous adventuress. Varna, 
the missing heiress, is rather a poor creature, 
but the conspiracy to make her out mad is 
well managed. 

William Blacklock, Journalist, is to al 
appearance the first effort of a new writer. 
If the surmise be correct, it must be ac¬ 
counted a very creditable first effort. No 
doubt it falls short of artistic perfection 
even in plot. Thus, there is, in the first 
chapter, a most affectionate parting between 
the dubious hero and his father. An experi¬ 
enced novelist, or even a writer who, like 
Mr. Barrie, is an artist in spite of himself, 
would have made good use of this father. 
But Mr. McLachlan lets old Abel slip 
through his fingers. But as a study 
of real life, in the interior of a provin¬ 
cial newspaper office of the present day, 
nothing better or more life-like has, 
to my knowledge, been published. The 
eccentric but able editor of the journal to 
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whioh William Blacklock ia attached as a 
reporter is a flesh-and-blood personage; and 
the troubles in the rival, over-tyrannised, 
and under-manned newspaper are repro¬ 
duced with a skill which can only come of 
intimate knowledge. The earnest sub-editor 
Maitland errs perhaps in being too am¬ 
bitions; but the flippant reporter, Oliver 
Grott, is a success — evidently because 
too great pains have not been taken with 
him. Mr. McLachlan’s female characters 
are not nearly so good as the best of his 
men. Bath Wilton has a fatal incapacity 
for letting her true feelings be known, and 
her marriage with the earnest and intro¬ 
spective sub-editor is hurried up at the 
close. Gertrude, too, whom the weak- 
willed Blacklock marries, degenerates too 
rapidly into a mere virago. All things 
considered, however, William Blacklock, 
Journalist, shows that its author has wide 
sympathies and a knowledge of different 
shades of character, and that he can draw 
from the life. He ought to have a future 
before him. 

There is no more reason why the popu- 
lariser of Mr. Zambra, the detective, should 
not produce such a volume as The Rajah's 
Second Wife, than why the creator of Sher¬ 
lock Holmes should not have produced such 
a book as The Refugees. At the same time 
Mr. Headon Hill’s second success is not 
nearly so pronounced and unimpeachable as 
Mr. Conan Doyle’s. The Rajah's Second Wife 
proves absolutely nothing in regard to its 
author and the possibilities of his future. 
It is simply a story of a man’s self-sacrifice 
for the woman he loves, of the care¬ 
fully written kind that could have been 
produced by anybody—anybody, that is to 
say, with a gift of style. Perhaps the only 
thing in this story which really strikes 
one as original is the impression with 
which it leaves the reader that after 
all Amy Forrest did wisely in marry¬ 
ing the Bajah (otherwise Mr. Hari- 
chand) in spite of his undoubted faults, 
rather than the Bev. John Deacon, with 
all of his equally undoubted virtues. 
Several of the leading characters—more 
particularly the declassed soldier who takes 
an active part in the plot against the Bajah 
and his wife, and the spirited Englishman 
who is contrasted with him, and who brings 
help to both, but death to Deacon—are 
adequately sketched, and there is not one 
of the not too numerous incidents in the 
evolution of the plot that is not told with 
painstaking detail. But the book, taken 
as a whole, leaves an impression of neat¬ 
ness rather than of high art. 

Norman is one of those books whioh 
cannot be seriously criticised; surely its 
author did not mean it to be. He has 
evidently steeped himself in the pseudo¬ 
scientific literature of the day, and so has 
qualified himself to put dissertations on all 
sorts of subjects, but especially heredity, 
into the mouths of his three leading and 
very odd characters—Noel, Norman, and 
Goodman. They have also an extraordinary 
partiality for quotations; even Bosalind, 
the Circe of the play, who, by a freak of 
heredity—in other words, she is her mother’s 
daughter—is “ one of the most sensual 


women of her time,” illustrates and justi¬ 
fies her love for “ hard ” kissing by a few 
lines from Dryden. And yet there is a good 
deal of raw cleverness in this book. Noel 
is quite an original murderer, and Good¬ 
man is the reverse of a commonplace 
swindler. There is a certain Pat, too, who 
might, under other circumstanoes, have 
made a good rollicking Irishman. As he 
stands, however, he is, like everybody else 
in the book, a sermonising mass of crudities. 
Colin Clout ought to think out the problems 
that are vexing his soul before he commits 
himself again to print. 

Flats is a pleasant story of its kind, but 
as thin in point of plot as well could be. 
Captain Lorimer Dalmain, invalided home 
from Burma, occupies his uncle’s flat in 
Marlborough Mansions, and there he falls 
in with Cimemhild (otherwise Hilda) York, 
who, as a poor relation, is living with the 
Carew family, who occupy the topmost flat 
in the same mansions. As the two fall in 
love with each other at first sight; as the 
lively Floss, who might have been Hilda’s 
rival, becomes her mend and confidante; 
and as the crabbed uncle, who might have 
objected to Lorimer’s marriage, positively 
advances it in the most practical fashion, 
monotonous happiness is the note of Flats. 
The ordinary critic will say that the story 
need not have been written; the conventional 
reader who takes a novel as a sedative will 
almost certainly enjoy it. There is a reality 
even in its artificiality. 

The new volume of the “Pseudonym 
Library” contains two exquisitely charac¬ 
teristic studies by Ouida. The one is a 
study in selfish passion, the other in selfish 
pathos; for Ouida would not be the Ouida 
of Strathmore and Puck if she did not give 
unscrupulousness precedence even to sen¬ 
suality. There is no room, however, in 
either of these sketches for the discursive¬ 
ness which, from the mere standpoint of 
plots, has spoiled some of their author’s 
more ambitious books. In both we get, 
almost at once, to the very root of the 
matter. In other words, one has hardly 
mastered the first few pages before one 
can see that the rapacious and ambitious 
Santina does not care for the love-lorn 
Caris, but means to utilise him for the 
furtherance of her ignoble ends. A glance 
at “A Lemon Tree,” too, will show us that 
the heroine’s love for Cecco, even though it 
brings her to death, is altogether ignoble, 
inasmuch as it involves serious injury to 
the one unselfish character in the story. 
Of the two studies, “ A Lemon Tree ” is 
the more pathetic, but “ The Silver 
Christ ” is by far the more powerful. 
Ouida’s large gallery of sin contains nothing 
better than the portrait of Caris, the 
most superstitious of Italian peasants, who, 
altogether inebriated with the alcohol of 
passion for a worthless creature, desecrates 
his mother’s grave to please her. At the 
end of the story, Caris, who has been im¬ 
prisoned for three years for sacrilege—the 
Silver Christ he has stolen has been sold 
by Santina, and has enabled her to make her 
fortune as a singer—is seen handling the 
haft of the great knife under his waistband, 
and meditating vengeance. Doubtless he 


will accomplish his purpose; and Ouida’s 
tale of animalistic love and savage super¬ 
stition is so fascinating in its own way that 
it ia hardly possible to refrain from wishing 
that the last scene in the last act of Santina’s 
life had been placed upon the stage. 

Whatever Mrs. Walford does, she does 
on the whole both carefully and naturally; 
and so the volume of short stories which 
takes its name from the first, “ Ploughed,” 
will be enjoyed by holiday-readers of the 
kind that have a distaste for mere sensa¬ 
tionalism. At the same time this book wilt 
confirm the popular impression that Mrs. 
Walford requires, to do herself justice, the 
elbow-room of a novel of the ordinary size. 
The majority of her new stories are much 
too slight to take a firm hold of the 
imagination or to sink into the memory. 
There is nothing that is striking or 
even new in “Ploughed,” “Only a 
Pocket-handkerchief ” is commonplace, and 
“Until Seven Times” suggests Dickens- 
and-water. By far the best thing in 
the volume is “An Eastern Cadet.” The 
dazed sensations of Berty Allerton when he 
learns on the street, in front of Burlington 
House on a December day, that he is first 
in the Ceylon Civil Examination are de¬ 
picted with a painstaking care, which has 
all the effect of a consciously humorous 
description. 

William Wallace. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

“I protest to thee, Horace (do bat tiste me 
once), if I do know myself, and mine own 
virtues truly, thou wilt not make that esteem of 
Varius, or Virgil, or Tibullus, or any other indeed, 
as now in thy ignorance thou dost; which I am 
content to forgive. I would fain see which of 
these could pen more verses in a day, or with mean 
faefiity than 1.’’ 

So speaks Crispinua in “ The Poetaster ” ; and 
Ben Jonson’s satire, the luckless critio knows 
to his cost, is pertinent enough to-day. Here 
are half-a-dozen volumes of verse, written pre¬ 
sumably by persons who think they have some¬ 
thing to say, and can say that something well. 
Yet in four of them one finds the most sacred 
platitudes feebly and irreverently expressed; 
while the latest music-hall song, infinitely better 
by the way, dings not more tenadouly to the 
memory than the impudent jingle that fills 
page after page. Perhaps a little plain 
speaking may warn off further offenders; but 
trespassers on Parnassus, I fear, cannot be 
prosecuted. 

Poems by Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). A publisher’s note 
reminds readers of tins volume that Mr. 
Mitchell has produced one other book of verBe, 
also that he is the author of several plays. He 
cannot claim, therefore, the indulgence due to 
a beginner. Portions of his work are not 
wholly bad, but it has no affirmative merits. 
Any one who cared to might write : 

“ There is a languor oomes with the excels 

Of the moon’s soft light, and sometimes even a 
saint 

Wand’ring 'mid Eastern fables, will grow faint.” 
Fortunately the majority of us have not 
sufficient ambition. 

The Torch Bearers. By Arlo Bates. (Boston : 
Roberts.) Mr. Bates’ poem was recited, the 
title-page informs us, at the incorporation of 
Bowdoin College, on June 28 of this year. 
Though such lines as 

“ From the thin breezes yearning towards the sea ” 
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have a certain prettiness, one cannot but feel 
sorry for the audience. The poem is flabby 
in thought, pompous in style, unfortunate in 
illustration. That Mr. Bates puts his faith in 
“ These States,” and hates “England’ssupreme 
brutality ” is the only thoroughly satisfactory 
thing about his work. But Mr. Bates 
must be reminded that, as yet, we have not 
taken to lynching one another, so he cannot 
dub us, 

“ Knaves who claim omnipotence 
For bank accounts ” 

whatever that may mean. Mr. Bates’ bad 
language is often rather unintelligible. As a 
set-off to this fault, no one will deny that much 
may be forgiven a man who in “anathema” 
finds a rhyme for America. 

Idyllt of the Dawn. (Bell.) Most of these 
poems have appeared in the Sydney Mail, and 
should have been allowed to die peacefully in 
its columns. Not but what there are Borne 
remarkable stanzas, as for example the follow¬ 
ing in a poem called “ The Empire Flag ” : 

“ O ! cast aside the shallow soul 

Deems honour less than mammon’s mart, 
Which for the sake of local part 
Would sacrifice a noble whole.” 

But even an anonymous author cannot be 
expected to keep so high a level always. Still, 
the next quotation prays forcibly for pardon, 
since it contains the unique merit of making 
ridiculous, for the first time, I imagine, the 
deadliest of diseases: 

“ Stands the anxious doctor watching 
Life and death in hard-fought strife; 

In diphtheria’s dread danger 
Trembles Essie’s lover’s life.” 

There are no extenuating circumstances to 
soften our verdict in my next selection. Quite 
frankly, it seems to me almost criminal to 
imagine, let alone to publish, suoh stuff as 
this: 

“ Bringing to soiled lives a freshness, such as 

Bummer winds carry at close of the day, 

When o’er the meadows, and dogrose lined lanes 

Bearing the scent cf the newly mown hay.” 

The Flute of Athena. By Beuben Bradley. 
(Elliot Stock.) Mr. Bradley’s sympathies and 
enthusiasms are so uncontrollable and vast, 
ranging from his graphophone to the 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Admiral Benbow, that 
one is eager to admire. To blink the fact, 
however, that this volume is a bundle of pre¬ 
tentious nonsense, written in a style altogether 
intolerable, is impossible. No amount of good 
nature makes us submit to such rhymes as 
“Arcadian” and “said on,” “minstrel” and 
“ big bell,” “ tended ” and “ then did.” Again, 
comment is superfluous, on such melodious 
fluting as: 

“ Blame not then the actor 
In the role he’s cast, 

If he’s quite exact or 
Spoil his part at last.” 

Nor can suoh malapert bluster as this— 

“ O mystery ! The space between 
The two was but a stride ; 

What different fates had followed them 
Had that other horseman died ”— 

escape castigation. Old ballads and old heroes 
ought not to become the prey of every 
swaggering rhymester who deigns to lay his 
wanton hands upon them. Mr. Bradley’s 
shameless apology that “ I neither pipe nor 
sing ” will fail to reconcile the reader whose 
intelligence has been insulted by nigh on two 
hundred pages of wearisome rubbish. 

A Book of Songs. By Julian Sturgis. (Long¬ 
mans.) It is a relief to read this pleasing and 
unobtrusive volume. Mr. Sturgis, full of 
quaint fancies and courteous humour, is con¬ 
tented to hymn the trivial. How surely he 


hits the mark he aims at, these scholarly verses 
show; his modesty, indeed, leads him to any 
number of delicate little triumphs. Where all 
are good, and the whole is small in bulk, it is 
unfair to quote from his poems. But the last 
verse of “ Through the Ivory Gate,” shows him 
at his most serious, and not least fortunate, 
moment:— 

“ So with closed lids I lay, 

Lord of the vision fair; 

But when t’was perfect day, 

Only the day was there.” 

Songs from Dreamland. By May Kendall. 
(Longmans.) Miss Kendall has already made a 
reputation as a writer of verse, distinguished 
alike for wit and a certain pathetic quality. 
Her first book aroused curiosity and hope for a 
brilliant future. The present collection of 
verses, grave and gay, is a surprise, though in 
some measure a disappointment. Discretion is 
not a feature of the selection: there is much in 
it that one resents. Tet it were ungracious to 
emphasise the grievance, for Miss Kendall has 
never written so well as in some of these 
poems. “ Jim,” in its way, is a masterstroke, 
beautiful though grimy; “ The Fatal Adver¬ 
tisements ” sparkles with uncommon humour; 

“ The Ballad of the Flag Painter ” comes near 
to being quite faulty, and three such poems 
should save the most gigantio volume of 
rhymes from abuse. There are many passages 
one would willingly quote, but the difficulty of 
choosing is too great. I had marked a soore of 
such for the purpose; but on second thoughts I 
prefer to commend the whole, feeling certain 
that I shall thus gain tha goodwill of all 
sensible readers. 

Percy Addleshaw. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Acting upon a suggestion made by Mr. 
Frederio Harrison, the Royal Historical Society 
has decided to commemorate the centenary of 
the death of Gibbon. A committee has been 
formed, under the presidency of the Earl of 
Sheffield. Addresses will be delivered at a 
meeting of the society on Nov. 15 by Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff and Mr. Frederio Harrison, 
and, it is hoped, by some foreign historians. 
There will be an exhibition at the British 
Museum of portraits, manuscripts, and relics 
of Gibbon. Contributions to the exhibition 
have been promised by the Earl of Sheffield, 
Mr. Alfred Morrison, Mr. Hallam Murray, 
General Meredith Reed, M. W. de Severy, and 
others ; and the Swiss Government has re¬ 
quested any persons in Switzerland who may 
be in possession of relics of Gibbon to lend 
them. 

Mb. Rudyard Kipling’s new volume of 
Ballads, whioh Messrs. Methuen announce, 
will not be published before May of next year. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. will 
shortly issue a new edition, containing some 
additional poems, of the first series of Mr. 
Norman Gale’s Country Muse, which has been 
out of print for a considerable time. They 
will, at intervals, issue other volumes by Mr. 
Gale, in a style uniform with this new edition. 

Mr. W. J. Harvey, the editor of Alumni 
Cantabrigienses, has two books nearly ready for 
the press: a History of the several important 
Families of Harvey (or Hervey), and a 
Dictionary of British Surnames, for both of 
which he has been collecting materials, chiefly 
from original sources, during many years. 

A new volume by the Rev. Dr. Latham, 
author of " Pastor Pas to rum,” will be issued 
immediately under the title of The Service of 
Angels. Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co., of 
Cambridge, are the publishers. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein ft Co. will 
shortly publish a collection of essays by Prof. 
Macmillan of Bombay, the longest of which 
gives the strange experiences of a globe 
trotter in India two hundred years ago. 
Among the other Indian studies included in 
the volume is a philosophical examination of 
\the Anglo-Indian dialect, which argues, among 
other things, that the word salam must have 
been constantly in the month of Christ and 
His Apostles. Another, which treats of the 
baneful effects of female seclusion, provoked 
much discussion when delivered as a lecture in 
Bombay. 

Mrs. Alfred Marks’ new novel will be 
issued, in the first instance, in one-volume 
form. It is entitled, David Pannell: a Study 
of Conscience; and the soene is laid partly iu 
Genoa. 

Messrs. Hutchinson will publish, next 
month, a new novel, in three volumes, by 
“ Iota,” entitled Children of Circumstance. 

L. T. Meade’s new novel, entitled Bed Bose 
and Tiger Lily, will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. early next week. 

Messrs. Fredk. Warne ft Co. will shortly 
issue a novel by Mr. Silas K. Hocking, entitled 
A Son of Beuben. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will publish 
immediately an historical romance, by Dr. 
S. R. Keightley, entitled, The Crimson Sign: 
A Narrative of the Adventures of Mr. Gervase 
Orme, Sometime Lieutenant in Mountjoy’s 
Regiment of Foot. The story deals chiefly 
with the siege of Derry. 

Mr. A. P. Marsden announces for early 
publication Chin-Chin: or, the Chinaman at 
Home, which is written by Teheng-Ki-Tong, 
and has been translated (? from the French) 
by Mr.',R; H. Sherard. It deals with suoh 
subjects as Chinese cooking, tea-drinking, the 
feast of lanterns, and the evocation of spirits. 

Mb. Elliot Stock will publish next week 
Psalm Mosaics, a biographical and historical 
commentary on the Psalms, by Mr. A. Saunders 
Dyer. 

Messrs. William Andrews & Co., of Hull, 
will shortly issue Sutton in HoUtrntss, its 
oomlands, meadows and pasturage, their 
owners and occupiers, by Mr. Thomas BlashUl, 
illustrated with views, maps, and plans. 

Mr. Walter Scott will publish, towards 
the end of next month, a volume of Passages 
from Froissart, edited, with an introduction, 
by Mr. Frank T. Marzials. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son will pub¬ 
lish next month a work on Modern Journalism, 
a handbook specially intended for the guidance 
and counsel of the young journalist, by Mr. 

J. B. Mackie, of Middlesborough, author of 
the Life of Duncan M'Laren. 

Messrs. Morison Brothers, of Glasgow, 
will publish shortly a book by Mr. J. 
Cuthbert Hadden, of Edinburgh, entitled, 
Are you Married !■ Papers on Love, Courtship, 
Marriage, and Kindred Subjects, with an illus¬ 
tration on the cover by Mr. W. Ralston. 

Mr. Edwin Clement Wilson and Mr. 
John Montgomery Milne have commenced 
business as publishers at 29, Paternoster-row, 
where the Investors' Beview is now issued. 
Among the earliest books to be published by 
them are Heroes in Homespun, by Mr. Asoott 
R. Hope; and a story entitled Nicl Thain, 
Materialist, by the author of ‘ ‘ Thomas Wanless, 
Peasant”; also a new edition of the latter, 
a book that attraoted much attention some 
years ago. 

The English, American, and foreign serial 
rights of a new story by Mr. Fitzgerald 
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Molloy, entitled A Justified Sinner, have been 
acquired by Messrs. Tillotson’g newspaper 
syndicate. 

The second edition of Volume II. part I. of 
Mr. Henry Dunning MacLeod’s Theory of 
Credit will be published by Messrs. Longmans 
next week. 

Correction. —In the sonnet printed; in the 
Academy of last week, line 4 should read: 

“ The mock of nations, whirls you ever faster.” 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The forthcoming number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review will contain a facsimile (with 
translation) of a Persian letter from the Amir 
of Afghanistan, concerning the Durand mission 
and his relations with Eogland since 1881; 
two articles on the Korean question, from a 
Chinese and a Japanese official; an article on 
the present condition of affairs in Siam, from a 
Siamese; “ The Situation in Morocco,” by Mr. 
Ion Perdioaris; “ The Ottawa Conference,” by 
the secretary, Mr. J. Lambert Payne ; 
“Badakshan: its History, Topography, and 
People,” by Dr. G. W. Leitner; “St. 
Thomas the Apostle and the Syrian Church 
in India,” from the MS. notes of the 
late Sir Walter Elliot; “Symbolism and 
Symbolic Ceremonies of the Japanese,” by Mrs. 
C. M. Sal way, with illustrations; and a full 
report of the proceedings of the recent Congress 
of Orientalists at Genera. 

The October number of Blackwood's Maga¬ 
zine will contain an article describing the 
circumstanoes attending the accession of the 
new Sultan of Morooco, written by Mr. Walter 
B. Harris, who was fortunate enough to be the 
only European in the city of Fez at the time. 

At the beginning; of September, a fine brass 
commemorating Sir Thomas St. Leger, who 
died in 1408, was discovered beneath the 
flooring of some pews in Otterden Church, 
Kent. The existence of this brass, which 
contains a full length figure of a knight in 
armour, with a marginal legend, was quite 
unknown. The Reliquary for October will 
contain a reproduction of a rubbing of it, 
together with a description by Canon Scott- 
Robertson. 

Miss Florence Nightingale contributes a 
paper to the forthcoming number of the 
Humanitarian on “ Village Life in India.” 
The number will also contain an article by the 
Rev. Alfred Momerie, on “,The Christ of the Past 
and the Future a paper by Surgeon-General 
Sir William Moore, urging the re-enactment of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts; and an interview 
with Sir Benjamin Richardson on “ The 
Humane Extinction of Life in Animals.” 

A serial story of adventure by Mr. J. 
Bloundelle-Burton, entitled “ The Hispaniola 
Plate,” will be commenced in the St. James's 
Budget on Friday next, with illustrations by 
M. G. Montbard. The scene is laid in the 
West Indies, in the reigns of James II. and 
Queen Victoria. 


TRANS LA TION. 

THE PRESS-GANG. 

From the Chinese of Tu Fu, a.d. 712—770. 

Thbkb, where at eve I sought a bed, 

A press-gang came, recruits to hunt; 
Over the wall the goodman sped, 

And left his wife to bear the brunt. 

Ah me! the cruel serjeant’s rage ! 

Ah me! how sadly she auon 
Told all her story’s mournful page— 
How three sons to the war had gone ; 


How one had written home to say 
That two had been in battle slain; 

He from the fight had run away, 

But they oould ne’er come back again. 

She swore ’twas all the family, 

Except a grandson at the breast; 

His mother, too, was there, but she 
Was all in rags and tatters drest. 

That she with age was troubled sore, 

But for herself she’d not think twice 

To journey to the seat of war, 

And help to cook the soldiers’ rioe. 

• * • • • 

The night wore on, and stopped their talk; 
Then Bobs upon my hearing fell.... 

At dawn, when I set forth to walk, 

The goodman only cried “ Farewell! ” 

Herbert A. Giles. 


OBITUARY. 

DR. W. A. GREENHILL. 

William Alexander Greenhill, M.D., who 
died at Hastings on September 19, in the 
eighty-first year of his age, was himself a man 
of some note, and yet more interesting because 
of his friendships. Educated at Rugby in the 
early days of Doctor Arnold’s rule, he after¬ 
wards married a near relation of his old head 
master. In 1832, he matriculated at Oxford, 
as a commoner of Trinity, to which college 
he was always devotedly attached, sending 
to it two of his sons. On graduating in 
medicine he continued to reside at Oxford, 
in “ The Broad,” and became physician to the 
Radcliffe Infirmary. But his chief title to fame 
is, that he was churchwarden to Newman 
when vicar of St. Mary’s. This was probably 
due to their common connexion with Trinity; for 
Dr. Greenhill has put it on record that he was 
not himself a Newmanite. In the Academy 
of August 30, he printed several letters written 
to him by Newman, which show that the in¬ 
timacy between them was never interrupted; 
and none rejoiced more than he when the 
Cardinal was elected to an honorary fellowship 
at the old college. 

Another Trinity man with whom Dr. Green¬ 
hill was at one time brought into intimate 
relations was Sir Richard Burton, who lived in 
his house as a boy during part of the long vaca¬ 
tion of 1840. Burton used to tell how ne met 
there both Newman and Arnold, and also Senor 
Pascual de Gayangos, who gave him his first 
lessons in Arabic. 

Dr. Greenhill was one of the most scholarly of 
modern physicians, though unfortunately he 
has left little to show what he might have 
accomplished. It has been said of him that he 
alone possessed the knowledge of both languages 
which is necessary to restore the fragments of 
Greek medicine that are preserved in Arab 
translations. For the Sydenham Society, he 
edited and translated—if we are not mistaken 
—the Works of Aretaeus. But by far his best- 
known publication is the Religio Medici in the 
“Golden Treasury” series (1881), which is a 
model of the way in which a difficult English 
classic ought to be edited. We believe that he 
had made considerable collections for a similar 
edition of the Hydrotaphia. For many years 
past, Dr. Greenhill had lived at Hastings, 
loved and honoured by all who were privi¬ 
leged to know him. 


DR. J. E. MILLARD. 

We have alBO to record the death, at Oxford, 
on September 20, of the Rev. James El win 
Millard, D.D., honorary Canon of Winchester. 
He was born at Norwich in 1823, being the 
son—not the youngest, as has been stated—of 
a gentleman in the navy. Admitted as a 
chorister at Magdalen in 1835, his name 
remained on the foundation for more than 


thirty years. In 1842 he was elected to a 
demyship, which in those days led inevitably to 
a fellowship, provided that the demy continued 
a bachelor. In Millard’s case, the fellowship 
did not fall in until 1853. In the meantime, 
be had been placed in the third class in the 
classical school in 1845, when Lord Halsbury 
was in the fourth ; and in the following year 
he was appointed head-master of Magdalen 
College School, at the early age of twenty- 
three. The appointment was justified by the 
result. For it was mainly through Dr. 
Millard’s energy that this ancient school, which 
had formerly been limited to the sixteen 
choristers, was extended to include both day 
boys and boarders. Among his pupils were 
“Student” Williams, the greatest coach that 
Oxford has known; and Canon Hicks, of 
Manchester. In 1864, Dr. Millard accepted 
the important college living of Basingstoke, 
and shortly afterwards married a sister of 
Lord Basing, by whom he leaves a family. 
At Basingstoke he led an active life for twenty- 
six years, taking a prominent part in all local 
duties. But in 1890 his health broke down, 
and he retired to Oxford to end his days amid 
old associations. 

Dr. Millard was at one time devoted to 
mountaineering, being, we believe, an original 
member of the Alpine Club. A later hobby 
was that of book-collecting. His liturgical 
library was sold when he left Basingstoke; but 
his early-printed volumes he kept to the last, and 
loved to talk about them even when he could 
not take them down from the shelves. The 
books that he published himself were charac¬ 
teristic of his life’s work. The first was 
Historical Notices of the Office of a Chorister ; 
the last (1889)—written in collaboration with 
Mr. F. J. Baigent—was an elaborate History 
of Basingstoke, in nearly 800 pages, of which 
we will only say that it is worthy of the 
twelve years’ research bestowed upon it. 

J. S. C. 

Mr. Martinus Nijhoff, the founder of the 
great publishing and bookselling house at the 
Hague, died on September 24, after a short 
illness. We understand that he had taken 
into partnership his son and his son-in-law, 
who will continue the business under the old 
name. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Clarendon Press Announcements. 

Theology. —“ Liturgies, Eastern and West¬ 
ern,” by C. E. Hammond, new edition by 
F. E. Bright man; “ Nouum Testamentum 

Domini Nostri Iesu Chris ti La tine Secundum 
Editionem S. Hieronymi,” ad Godd. MSS. 
fidem reoensuit I. Wordsworth, Episoopus 
Sarisburiensis: in operis societatem adsumto 
H. I. White, partis i. fasc. iv. — Euangelium 
secundum Iohannem ; a Hebrew and English 
Lexicon of the Old Testament, based on the 
Lexicon of Gesenius, as translated by E. Rob¬ 
inson, edited by the Rev. Dr. Francis Brown, 
Canon Driver, and Prof. C. A. Briggs, partiv.; 
“ A Concordance to the Septuagmt,” by the 
late Edwin Hatch and H. A. Redpath,partiv.; 
“ The Peshito Version of the Gospels,” edited 
by G. H. Gwilliam, part i.; “ The Memphitio 
Version of the New Testament,” edited by G. 
Horner; “ Sancti Irenaei Novum Testamen¬ 
tum,” edited by Prof. W. Sanday; “ Deutero- 
graphs,” edited by R. B. Girdlestone; 
“ Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastics,” series iv., 
edited by Prof. Sanday; “ Philonis Judaei 
de Vita Contemplative,” edited by F. C. Cony- 
beare; “Legonda Angliae,” edited by Dr. C. 
Horstmann., in 2 vols. 

Classical. —“Plato Republic,” Greek Text, 
edited with notes, prolegomena, &c., by the 
late Prof. Jowett and Prof. Lswis Campbell, in 
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3 vols.; “A Glossary of Greek Birds,” by 
D’Arcy W. Thompson; “A History of Greek 
Religion,” by L. R. Faraell, vol. i.; “ Thucy¬ 
dides, Book I.,” edited by W. H. Forbes; 
‘'Euripides, Ion,” edited by C. 8. Jerram; 
“ Ovid, Heroides,” edited by Prof. A. 
Palmer; ‘‘The Latin Language,” by W. M. 
Lindsay. 

Oriental. —“Thesaurus Syriacus,” edidit R. 
Payne Smith, Fasc. x.; “An Abridged Syriac 
Lexioon,” by Miss Payne Smith; “ A Cata¬ 
logue of the Turkish, Hindustani, and Pushtu 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library,” by Prof. H. 
Ethe; “ A Catalogue of the Armenian MSS. in 
the Bodleian Library,” by Dr. S. Baronian; 
“ A Practical Hindustani Grammar,” by Lieut. - 
Col. A. 0. Green, Part I. 

General Literature. —“ The Complete Works 
of Dante in Prose and Verse,” edited by the 
Rev. Dr. E. Moore, with Index of Proper 
Names by Paget Toynbee; “Bibliography of 
the Oxford Press to the Year 1640,” by F. 
Madan; “Schiller’s Maria Stuart,” edited by 
Prof. 0. A. Buchheim. 

History, Biography, Law, &c. —“ History of 
the New World called America,” by E. J. 
Payne, Vol. II.; “ The Universities of the 
Middle Ages,” by the Rev. Hastings Rashdall, 
in 2 vols. ; “ Selections from the Whitefoord 
Papers,” edited by W. A. S. Hewins; “The 
L andn ama-Boc, ” edited by the late G. Vigfusson 
and F. York Powell; “History of Agricul¬ 
ture and Prices,” by the late Prof. Thorold 
Rogers, Vols. VII. and VIII.; “Italy and her 
Invaders,” Vols. V. and VI., by Dr. T. 
Hodgkin; “ Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba,” 
edited by the Rev. J. T. Fowler; “Baedae 
Historia Ecclesiastics,” new edition, based on 
that of G. H. Moberly, by C. H. Plummer; 

‘ ‘ Catalogue of the Rawlinson MSS. (D) in the 
Bodleian Library,” by W. D. Macray. 

Rulers of India .—“ Russell Colvin: the Last 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Proviuces under the Company,” by Sir Auck¬ 
land Colvin. 

The English Language and Literature .— 
“ Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” Part 
iv., section 2, edited by T. N. Toller; “A New 
English Dictionary, founded mainly on the 
Materials collected by the Philological Society, 
D,” edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray, and “ F,” 
edited by H. Bradley; “ The Complete Works 
of Chaucer,” by Prof. Skeat, Vols. V. and VI. 

Philosophy and Physical Science .—“ Brifsh 
Moralists of the Eighteenth Century,” edited 
by L. A. Selby-Bigge, in 2 vols. ; “ Index 
Kewensis,” compiled at the expense of the late 
Charles Darwin, under the direction of 8ir 
Joseph D. Hooker, by B. Daydon Jackson, 
part III.; “A Monograph on the Obgochaeta,” 
by Frank E. Bernard; “A Manual of Crys¬ 
tallography,” by Prof. Story-Maskelyne. 

Sacred Books of the East. — Vol. xxxviii., 
“ Ved&nta-Siitras,” translated by Prof. G. 
Thibaut; Part ii., vol. xlv., “ Gaina Sfttras,” 
translated from Prakrit by Prof. H. Jacobi. 

Anecdota Oxoniensia. —“Firdansi’s YAsuf and 
Talikha,”edited by Prof. H. Ethe; “Kanva 
Satapatha Brahmana,” edited by Prof. J. 
Eggeling; “ The Mantriipatha,” edited by Dr. 
M. Wintemitz ; “ Abu S’elah, History of the 
Churches and Monasteries of Egypt,” Arabic 
text, edited and translated by Basil T. A. 
Evetts; “Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles,” edited 
by Dr. A. Newbauer, part ii.; “ The Ethiopic 
Text of the Book of Jubilees,” edited by the 
Rev. R. II. Charles; “ English Charters and 
Deeds recently acquired by the Bodleian 
Library,” edited by Prof. Napier and W. H. 
Stevenson ; “ Bale’s Index Britanniae Scrip- 
torum,” edited by R. L. Poole. 


The Cambridge University Press 
Announcements. 

Theology. —“The Old Testament in Greek 
according to the Septuagint,” edited by Prof. 
H. B. Swete, Vol. III., completing the edition; 
‘ ‘ An Introduction to the Greek Old Testament,” 
for the use of Students, by Prof. H. B. Swete ; 
“ The Four Gospels in the Old Syriac Version,” 
transcribed from the Palimpsest in the Convent 
of St. Katharine on Mount Sinai, by the late 
Prof. R. L. Bensly, J. Rendall Harris, and F. C. 
Burkitt, with an introduction bv Mrs. Lewis; 
“ Origan’s Commentaries on S. John,” freshly 
edited by A. E. Brooke; “ The Syriac Version 
of the Fourth Book of Maccabees,” edited by 
the late Prof. Bensly; “ Text sand Studies: Con¬ 
tributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature”— 
“The Rules of Tyconius,” freshly edited from the 
MSS., with an examination of his witness to 
the Old Latin Version, by F. C. Burkitt; “ The 
Fourth Book of Esdras ” : the Latin Version 
edited from the MSS., by the late Prof. Bensly, 
with an introduction by M. R. James; “ Coptic 
Apocryphal Gospels,” translations, together 
with the texts of some of them,” by Forbes 
Robinson; “ The Curetonian Syriac Gospels,” 
re-edited together with the readings of the 
Sinaitic Codex, and a translation into English, 
by F. C. Burkitt; “Clement of Alexandria’s 
‘ Qvis Dives Salvetvr,’ ” re-edited, together 
with an examination of Clement’s text of the 
Gospels and Acts, by P. M. Barnard; “The 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges ”— 
“ Psalms,” Books II. and III., by Prof. A. F. 
Kirkpatrick; “The Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus,” by the Rev. A. E. Humphreys; “The 
Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and 
Colleges ”—“ Philippians,” by the Rev. Dr. 
H. C. G. Moule. 

Miscellaneous “ The History of English 
Law,” by Sir Frederick Pollock and Prof. 
F. W. Maitland, in 3 vols.; “ Contracts in 
Roman Law” (Yorke Prize Essay;, by W. H. 
Buckler; “ Chapters on the Principles of 
International Law,” by Prof. J. Westlake; 
“ The Growth of British Policy,” by 
Sir J. R. Seeley; “Statutes of Lincoln 
Cathedral,” arranged by the late Henry 
Bradshaw, with illustrative documents, edited 
by Christopher Wordsworth, Part II. con¬ 
taining statutes earlier and later than 
those in the “ Black Book ” with the 
“ Novum Regutrum ” and documents from 
other Churches of ti«- Old Foundation; 
“Milton’s Paradise Lost,” Books VII. and 
VIII., edited, with introduction, notes, and 
indexes, by A. W. Verity; “ Thomas of 
London,” by L. B. Radford (Prinoe Consort 
Dissertation, 1893); “ A History of Epidemics 
in Britain,” by Dr. Charles Creighton, Vol. II., 
from the extinction of the Plague to the 
present time; “History of Saint William of 
Norwich,” with a Translation by Dr. Jessop 
and Dr. James,- “Catalogue of the MSS. in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum,” by Dr. James; 
“ Catalogue of MSS. in the Libraries of Mount 
Athos,” Vol. I., compiled by Dr. Spiridion 
Lambros; “ The Cambridge Historical Series ” 
—“ The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, 
1789—1815,” by J. H. Rose; “ Outlines of 
English Industrial History,” by the Rev. Dr. 
W. Cunningham and E. A. McArthur; “The 
Europeans in India, from the Invasion of 
Alexander to the Present Time,” by H. Morse 
Stephens ; “ The Foundation of the German 
Empire, 1815—1871,” by J. W. Headlam. 

Oriental. —Vollers’ “Grammar of the Modem 
Egyptian Arabic,” translated by F. C. Burkitt, 
with additions by the author ; “ A Grammar of 
Vernacular Syriac,” by Dean A. J. Maclean; 
“ The Jiitaka,” translated from the Pali under 
the superintendence of Prof. Cowell, in six or 
seven volumes (Vol. I., translated by Robert 
Chalmers, in the press ; Vol. II., translated by 
W. H. D. Rouse; and Vol. III., translated by 


H. T. Francis and R. A. Neil, in preparation); 
“ Talmudical Fragments in the Bodleian 
Library ” : (1) Fragment of the Talmud Babli, 
Tractate Kerithoth of the year 1123, the oldest 
dated MS. of this Talmud; and (2) Fragment 
of the Talmud Jerushalmi, Tractate Berachoth, 
edited, with introduction and notes, by S. 
Soheohter and Rev. S. Singer, with facsimile. 

Classical. —“ Sophocles,” with critical notes, 
commentary, and translation in English Prose, 
by Prof. R. C. Jebb, Part VII., “Ajax”; 
“ Aristophanes, Equites,” with introduction 
and notes by R. A. Neil; “Homer’s Iliad,” 
the text edited in accordance with modem 
criticism by Arthur Platt; “The Mimes of 
Herondas,” the text edited with a commentary 
by Walter Headlam; “ Suetonius’ Life of 
Augustus,” edited by E. S. Shuokburgh; 
“Publilii Syri Mimi Sententiae,” edited by 
R. A. H. Bickford Smith; “ Pitt Press Series ” 
—“Thucydides,” Book III., with introduction 
and notes by A. W. Spratt; “ Euripides 
Orestes,” with introduction and notes by 
N. Wedd; “ Homer, Iliad,” Book XXIV., by 
G. M. Edwards; “ Cicero, Pro Milone,” edited 
by Dr. J. S. Reid; “ T. Macci Plauti Asinaria,” 
with an introduction and notes, by J. H. Gray; 
“ Terence, Hautontimorumenos,” with notes by 
J. H. Gray. 

French and German .—“ Moli^re, Le Misan¬ 
thrope,” edited by E. G. W. Braunholtz; 
“ Schiller, Wallenstein I.” “ Schiller, Wallen¬ 
stein II.” by Dr. K. H. Breul, University 
Lecturer in German; “ Haoklander, Der geheime 
Agent,” edited by E. L. Milner Barry. 

Mathematical and Scientific. —“The Collected 
Mathematical Papers of Prof. Cayley,” Vol. 
VII., with portrait (to be completed in 10 
vols.); “ The Scientific Papers of the late Prof. 
John Couch Adams,” Vol. I., edited by Prof. 
William Grylls Adams,of King’s College,London, 
with a Memoir by Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher; “ A 
Treatise on Spherical Astronomy,” by Sir 
Robert S. Ball; “ Hydrodynamics,” a Treatise 
on the Mathematical Theory of the Motion of 
Fluids, by Prof. H. Lamb, of Owens College, 
Manchester, new edition; ‘ 1 Catalogue of 

Scientific Papers compiled by the Royal 
Society of London,” new series for the years 
1874-1883, Vol. X. Gis-Pet, Vol. XI. in the 
press; “A Treatise on Geometrical Optics,” by 
R. A. Herman; “ An Introduction to Abel’s 
Theorem and the Allied Theory,” by H. F. 
Baker; “A Treatise on Geometrical Conics,” 
by F. S. Macaulay; “ An Elementary Intro¬ 
duction to Mineralogy,” by R. H. Solly; 
“ Euclid’s Elements of Geometry,” Books XI. 
and XII., by H. M. Taylor; “ Arithmetic for 
Schools,” by C. Smith; “Cambridge Natural 
Science Manuals”—“Practical Physiology of 
Plants,” by F. Darwin and E. H. Acton; “ Prac¬ 
tical Morbid Anatomy,” by Dr. H. D. Rolleston 
and Dr. A. A. Kanthack; “ The Distribution of 
Animals,” by F. E. Beddard; “Petrology,” 
by A, Harker; “Text-book of Physical An¬ 
thropology,” by Prof. Alexander Macalister; 
“ The Vertebrate Skeleton,” by S. H. Reynolds; 
“ Fossil Plants,” by A. C. Seward; “ Elements 
of Botany,” by'F. Darwin; “Mechanics and 
Hydrostatics,” and “ Electricity and Mag¬ 
netism,” by R. T. Glazebrook. 


Messrs. George Bell & Co.’s Announce¬ 
ments. 

Fine Art .—“ Albert Moore, his Life and 
Works,” by A. L. Baldry, illustrated; 
“Raphael’s Madonnas and other Great Pic¬ 
tures,” reproduced from the originals, with 
biographical and descriptive account by Karl 
Karoly; “John Russell, R.A., his Life and 
Works,” by G. C. Williamson, illustrated; and 
in the “Ex-Libris Series”—"American Book¬ 
plates,” by Charles Dexter Allen, illustrated; 
“Modem Book Illustration,” by Joseph Pen¬ 
nell; and “Alphabets,” byE. F. Strange. 
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Bohn's Libraries. —“Hawthorne’s "Works,” 
Vol. IV., containing “Mosses from an Old 
Manse ” ; “ The Orations of Isocrates,” Vol. I., 
translated by J. H. Freese; “ The Works of 
Virgil,” translated by A. Hamilton Bryce; “ A 
Handbook to the Buins of Old Borne,” by the 
Bev. Bobert Born, with illustrations, maps, 
and plans; a new edition of “ Bobert Southey : 
the Story of his Life written in his Letters,” 
edited by John Dennis; “Smollett’s Novels,” 
with Cruikshank’s illustrations, in 4 vols. 

History, tie. — Gregorovius's “ History of 
the City of Borne in the Middle Ages,” Vols. I. 
and II., translated by Mrs. Hamilton; “The 
Diary of Samuel Pepys,” edited by H. B. 
Wheatley, Vol. V.; “The British Fleet: the 
Growth, Achievements, and Duties of the Navy 
of the Empire,” by Commander Bobinson, B.N., 
illustrated; and “The Age of Pope,” by John 
Dennis, being the first volume of the “ Hand¬ 
books of English Literature,” edited by Prof. 
Hales. 

Educational. —The second part (completing 
Vol. I.) of the “ Corpus Poetarum Latinorum,” 
edited by Prof. Postgate; “ Livy, Book VI.,” 
edited by E. S. Weymouth and G. F. Hamilton; 
in the “ Publio School Series,” a new edition of 
“ Plato’s Gorgias,” edited by the late Dr. W. H. 
Thompson; in Bell’s ‘ ‘ Classical Translations ”— 
“ Cicero’s Friendship and Old Age,” translated 
by G. H. Wells ; and “ Livy, Book IX.,” trans¬ 
lated by Francis Storr ; in “ Bell’s English 
Classics”—“Johnson’s Life of Milton” and 
“ Johnson’s Life of Dryden,” both edited by F. 
By land; “ Milton’s Paradise Lost,” Books I. 
and II., and Books Ilf. and IV., edited by 
B. G. Oxenham; “Selections from Chaucer,” 
by J. B. Bilderbeok; and “ Goldsmith’s Good- 
Natured Man and She Stoops to Conquer,” by 
K. Deighton; and “Arithmetic for the Stan¬ 
dards,” by Charles Pendlebury and W. S. Beard. 

Fiction. —“Amygdala: a Tale of the Greek 
Bevolution,” by Mrs. Edmonds; “ Uncle Peter’s 
Biddle,” a Btory for children, by Miss E. K. 
Sanders, illustrated; “ Life and Death, ” poems 
by the Bev. Marcus S. C. Rickards; and a new 
edition of “Eros and Psyche,” by Bobert 
Bridges. 

Miscellaneous. —In the “ All-England Series,” 
“ Dancing,” by Edward Scott, illustrated ; in 
the “Club Series,” “Chess Openings,” by 
Isidor Gunsberg ; “ Cotton Weaving,” by B. 
Marsden, illustrated; new edition of The 
Pocket Volume Shakspere, 13 vols., in a 
case; Mrs. Gatty’s “Parables from Nature,” 
illustrated edition ; and an authorised abridg¬ 
ment of “ Webster’s International Dictionary,” 
entitled “ Webster’s Brief International Dic¬ 
tionary.” 


Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co.’s Announce¬ 
ments. 

“ The Portuguese in India,” being a history 
of the rise and decline of their Eastern Empire, 
by F. C. Danvers, of Her Majesty’s Indian 
(Home) Civil Service, in 2 vols., with maps and 
illustrations; “ The Birth of a Soul,” a Psych¬ 
ological Study, by Mrs. A. Phill; “ Allen’s 
Naturalists Library,” new volumes—“ British 
Butteiflies,” by W. F. Kirby; “ Monkeys,” in 
2 .vols., by H. O. Forbes; “ British Birds,” 
Vol. IL, by B. Bowdler Sharpe; “British 
Mammalia,” by B. Lydekker; " The Buddhism 
of Tibet or Lamaism,” with its Mystic Bites, 
Symbols, and Mythology and its relation 
to the Buddhism of India, by Surgeon- 
Major L. A. Waddell; "Maids in a 
Market Garden,” by Clo Graves, illustrated by 
Maurice Gruffenhagen; “The Book of Songs 
by Heinrich Heine,” translated from the 
German by Stratheir, new edition; “ A 

Manual of our Mother Tongue,” by H. M. 
Hewitt, and George Beach, tenth edition, 
n 2 vols.; “Alice of the Inn,” a Tale of 


the Old Coaching Days, by John W. Sharer, 
second edition; “Bengali Manual, with an 
Assamese Grammar,” by Prof. G. F. Nicholl; 
“ Twenty-one Days in India, or, The Tour of 
Sir Ali Baba,” by George Aberigh-Mackay, 
third edition, with illustrations. 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark’s Announcements. 

A Series of “Commentaries on the Old and 
New Testaments,” under the editorship of 
Prof. S. B. Driver, Prof. Alfred Plummer, and 
Prof. C. A. Briggs, designed to supply English 
readers with trustworthy manuals, adequate 
to the requirements of modern scholarship, and 
based on a philological and critical study of 
the original texts—archaeology, criticism, and 
Biblical theology are included in the plan of the 
series, but not practical or homiletical exegesis, 
among the contributors are (in England) Profs. 
Driver, A. B. Davidson, Cheyne, Kirkpatrick, 
Sunday, Plummer, A. B. S. Kennedy, and 
G. A. Smith, and (in America) Profs. Franois 
Brown, W. B. Harper, G. F. Moore, and War- 
field; the Commentaries on “Deuteronomy,” 
by Prof. Driver, and “Judges,” by Prof. G. 
Moore, may be expected early next year; 
Prof. Sunday’s Commentary on “ Bomans ” is 
also in the press; “St. Paul’s Conception of 
Christianity,” by Prof. A. B. Bruce; “ Syntax 
of the Hebrew Language,” by Prof. A. B. 
Davidson; “ An Introduction to the New 
Testament: The Epistles of St. Paul,” by Prof. 
F. Godet (authorised translation); “New 
Testament Theology,” by Prof. Willibald 
Beyschlag, of Halle (authorised translation); 
“Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New 
Testament Greek,” by Prof. Ernest D. Burton, 
of Chicago; “Studies in the History of 
Christian Apologetics,” by the Bev. Dr. James 
Macgregor; “The Last of the Prophets: A 
Study of the Life, Teaching, and Character of 
John the Baptist,” by the Bev. J. Feather, 
Croydon (new volume of “Bible Class Hand¬ 
book Series ”); “ Ethics of the Old Testament,” 
by the Bev. W. S. Bruce; “A History of the 
Councils of the Church,” by Bishop Hefele, 
Vol. IV., translated by Canon Clark, of 
Toronto; “ Lotze’s 1 Microcosmus ’ ” (a cheaper 
edition); “ Studies in the Christian Evidences: 
Being Apologetics for the Times,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Alex. Mair, of Edinburgh (third edition, 
revised and enlarged); Translations of the 
late Prof. Dillmann’s Commentaries. 


Messrs. Gay & Bird’s Announcements. 

“ Timothy’s Quest,” by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. with over eighty text and full-page 
illustrations, by Oliver Herford, and portrait of 
the author; ‘ ‘ Melody,” by Laura E. Richards; 
“Naples and its Environs,” by Clara Erskine 
Clement, with twenty photogravures of views 
and objects of interest; “Inez: A Welsh 
Idyll,” by Mrs. Fred Reynolds ; “ In the Dozy 
Hours,” by Agnes Repplier; “Artful 
Anticks,” by Oliver Herfoni; “A Complete 
Dictionary of Synonyms and Antonyms,” 
by the Bev. Dr. Samuel Fallows; “When 
Charles I. was King,” by J. S. Fletcher, 
new edition; “A Worker in Iron,” by 
Charles T. C. James; “Fallen Angels,” 
A Disquisition upon Human Existence, an 
Attempt to Elucidate some of its Mysteries, 
especially those of Evil and Suffering, by One 
of Them, new edition; “Famous Composers 
and their Works,” by Twenty-six Contributors, 
English, French, German and American, in 
4 vols., profusely illustrated with facsimiles 
of letters and MS. music, views of birthplaces, 
residences, monuments, medallions, statues, 
tombs, musical instruments, memorials, and 
other rare and curious subjects; “Love 
Lyrics,” by Allan Stanley; “The National 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography,” in 12 
vols. 


Messrs. Bemrose & Sons’ Announcements. 

“The Corporation Plate and Insignia of 
Office, &o., of the Cities and Corporate Towns 
of England and Wales,” by the late Llewellyn 
Jewitt and W. H. St. John Hope; “Devon¬ 
shire Wills : being a Collection of Abstracts of 
Early Wills and Administrations proved and 
granted in the Diocese of Exeter,” by Charles 
Worthy ; “ Sketches of Old Derby and Neigh¬ 
bourhood,” by John Keys, edited by George 
Frederick Gadd, with numerous illustrations of 
ancient historic buildings; “How to Write 
the History of a Parish,” by the Bev. Dr. 
J. C. Cox, new edition, revised and enlarged; 
“Miners’ Leaders,” thirty portraits and bio¬ 
graphical sketches, edited by William Hallam; 
“Brave Men of Old: the Twelve Lesser 
Prophets,” by the Bev. B. Fisher, new 
edition; “The Scientific Angler,” by the 
late David Foster, sixth edition, revised; 
“ Practical Dressmaking, with Diagrams,” by 
Louisa E. Smith; “Official Report of the 
Church Congress”; “Southwell Diocesan 
Church Calendar ”; “ Derbyshire Bed Book ” ; 
the annual volumes of the Ladies' Treasury, the 
Evangelist Monthly, the Christian Progress, and 
the Reliquary. 


Messrs. Gibbincis & Co.’s Announcements. 

“ Madame D’Arblay’s Diary,” in 3 vols.; 
“ Two Friends ” and “ The Patience of Hope,” 
by Dora Green well; “ MemoirB of Count 

Lavalette,” Adjutant and Private Secretary to 
Napoleon and Postmaster-General under the 
Empire, with portraits; “The Romance of 
Reality,” by Charles Morris, Historical Tales— 
English, French, German, and American, 
illustrated; “Memoirs of Perdita,” from the 
edition edited by her daughter, with notes 
and introduction by Fitzgerald Molloy, and 
numerous portraits ; “ Tom Cringle’s Log,” 
in 2 vols., and “ The Cruise of the Midge,” 
by Michael Scott, in 2 vols., with illustrations 
by Frank Brangwyn ; “The Cabinet Maker’s 
and Upholsterer’s Drawing Book,” by Thomas 
Sheraton, with the continuation and appendix 
printed from the third edition; “Tales of 
Old Thule,” by J. Moyr Smith, illustrated; 
Smollett’s Novels, edited by George Saintsbury, 
and illustrated by Frank Richards, in 12 vols.; 
new editions of Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall,” 
in 4 vols., and of “ Evelyn’s Diary.” 


The Roxburgh Press Announcements. 

“The Magistracy,” being a Directory and 
Biographical Dictionary of the Justices of the 
Peace of the United Kingdom, revised to date 
and edited by Charles F. Bideal; “ Evolution,” 
a Retrospect, by the Marquis of Salisbury, 
being the address (slightly revised by the 
author) recently delivered before the Royal 
British Association; a second edition of the 
“Law and Lawyers of Pickwick,” by Frank 
Lockwood, slightly revised, with an original 
drawing by the author of Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz; 
a third edition of “ Wellerisms,” selected by 
Charles F. Bideal, with an Introduction by 
Charles Kent, and an original drawing of Sam 
Weller, by George Cruickshank, Jun.; “ Woman 
Regained,” a novel of artistic life, by 
George Barlow; a second edition of “ Charles 
Dickens’s Heroines and Women Folk,” some 
thoughts concerning them, by Charles F. Bideal, 
with drawings of Edith Dombey and Dot; 
“ The Reunion of Christendom,” by Cardinal 
Vaughan, being the slightly revised address 
recently delivered before the Catholic Truth 
Society; “Young Gentlemen of To-Day,” by 
Charles F. Bideal, illustrated by “ Crow 
“ Phantasms,” original stories illustrating 
posthumous character and personality, by Wirt 
Gerrare; “The Mountain Lake and Other 
Poems,” from the works of Friedrich von 
Bodenstedt, translated by Mrs. Percy Preston; 
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“Told at the Club,’’ some short stories, being 
No. I. of the “ Pot-boiler ” series, by Charles 
P. Kideal; “ Accidents,” by Dr. G. M. Lowe ; 
“ Young Babies, Their Food and Troubles,” by 
Mrs. Truman and Miss Edith Sykes, and a 
second edition of “ Food for the Sick,” by the 
same authors ; “The Beminisoences of a Sep¬ 
tuagenarian Citizen,” by Edward Callow. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Buxckhact, J. Du H&mbnrglaohe Museum f. Runet u. 

Oewerb*. Leipzig: Seemana. 15 M. 

SnninuT. L. Un s£jour dans la rlpnbUq-e de Saint- 
Marin. Paris: Flammarion. 8 fr. 

FaiTDoar, t. Autoneeht u. Raohtnyatem. Litterariache 
u. krit Stadia. Mannheim: Benaheimer. 6 M. 

Liduo, Saint-Germain. Lea Campagnea de Tbdrdje Pigueur, 
ez-dragen anx 15c et 9® rdgimente 1793-1815. Faria: 
GuillaainiB. 8 fr. 60 o. 

Izout, F. AatmeiaerZdt. Lebenierinnerungen. MUnehen: 

Verlagaanatalt f. Kunat u. Wlasenaohaft. 10 M. 

Sen aisle, K. H. Die huhere FrauenbUdung in Groaa- 
britannlen ran den alteetea Zeiten bis znr Gegenwnrt. 
Ruizrabe: Braun. S M. 

HISTORY, BTC. 

PrBmtRia Bihaoemais, Salonitana, at Spalatenala. Zara: 
H. v. Scboafeld. 16 M. 

GaazoT, le Oapitaine. L’Ezpedition ftancaise de Formoae. 
Paris: Delagrare. 10fr. 

Wktl, le Co mm a nd a n t. La eaValeria des anndea sillies 
pendant la oampagae de 1814. T. IIL Paris: Baudoin. 
8 ft. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Dtanoox, G. Lrfons eur la tbdorie gdndnle dea surface* et 
lea application* gloindtriques du ealeul inflnitdaimaL 
re parue. Paris: Gauthier-Yillara. 15 fr. 

Faosa u. Flora dea Golfea v. Neapel. 91. Honographie. 
Die Oatracoden, v. G. W. Holler. Berlin: Fried!under. 
100 M. 

Qoxpirz, Th. Grleehiaobe Denker. 3. Lfg. Leipzig: Veit. 

Grdlicb, O. Geaehichte der Bibliothek u. Naturalien- 
aunmlung der k. Leopoldinisch-Caroliniaehen deutaohen 
Akadsmie der Naturioraeher. Leipzig: Bngelmann. 
6 M. 

Micbauki, A. Die Ammoniten der unteren Volga-Stnfe. 

8t Petersburg: Egg era. 30 M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MANUSCRIPTS OF THE CANTERBURY TALES. 

LondonSept. 20, 1894. 

Prof. Skeat has not mentioned, in his list of 
these in vol iv. of his Oxford Chaucer, that the 
Chaucer Society has issued Parts I. and II. of 
“ Parallel-Text Specimens of all accessible un¬ 
printed MSS. of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
The Pardoner’s Prolog and Tale, edited by Prof. 
Zupitza, Ph.D.” Part I. is in the Society’s 
First Series issue for 1890, and gives the 
Pardoner’s Prolog and Tale from seven MSS.— 
Cambridge, Dd. 4.24, Christ Church, 152 ; 
Additional (Brit.MusA 5140; (Dukeof) Devon¬ 
shire; Haistwell (or Egerton, 3726); (Sir E.) 
Ingilby; (Duke of) Northumberland. Part II. 
is iu the issue for 1892, and gives the Prolog 
and Tale from ten MSS.—Phillippe (Chelten¬ 
ham), 6570; Bodley, 686 ; Harley, 7335; Paris, 
39; Selden, B14 ; Trinity Coll., Camb., 
E.3.3.; Bawlinson Poet, 223; Glasgow (Hun¬ 
terian Museum); Brit. Mus. Addit., 25,718; 
Hatton Donat, 1. 

Part III. is in tbe press for 1893, and will 
give the sample Prolog and Tale from six 
MSS.—Heluiingham, Trin. Coll. Camb., E. 
III., 15; New Coll., Oxford, 314; Harleian, 
7333 ; Sioaue, 1686; Cambridge TJniv. Library, 
Ii. 3.26. The rest will follow in due course, as 
soon as Prof. Zupitza is able to determine 
their different groups. This is a most puzzling 
task, involving much minute comparison of the 
endless different readings. 


The Chaucer Society has lately issued for its 
Second Series, 1891, a Study of Chaucer’s 
Language in his Troilus, by Prof. G. L. Kit- 
tredge, of Harvard. This work is declared by 
Prof. McCormick, of St. Andrews, “ splendid, 
perhaps the best bit of work done for the 
Chancer Society.” Prof. MoCormiek has long 
devoted himself to the study of Chaucer’s 
Troilus, and is preparing for the Society an 
Essay on Chaucer’s Metre as shown in the 
poem. 

F. J. Furnivall. 


THE BAGINBUN STONE. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford: Sept. 28,1894. 

This is at first sight more uncanny even than 
the Newton Stone, which, despite its being 
partly in Latin, perplexed the antiquaries for 
nearly a century. But in this case, as in that, 
all that is needed for the inscription’s elucida¬ 
tion is a moderate acquaintance with early 
mediaeval writing (especially Keltic) and a 
proper knowledge of the language. Although 
I Lave not the latter qualification, the follow¬ 
ing decipherment cannot be far wrong—the 
capitals and the division into words are my 
own: 

Lv maq S'it 
aoi Veq Oil 
qoignd'ieqh. 

Except the q’ s, which are fortunately un¬ 
mistakable, almost every form used may be 
found on plate 53 of vol. ii. of Petrie and 
Stokes’B Christian Inscriptions in the Irish Lan¬ 
guage. The v in 1. 1, tailed like a y, resembles 
the v’s on the Newton Stone. The right-hand 
stroke of this v is also made to serve as the 
first stroke of the m ; to which there is an exact 
parallel in the final vm of the Newton Stone. 
The S, formed like an 8, has an accent placed 
in its tail, which, like the apostrophe in the 
St. Vigean’s Stone, serves to aspirate the con¬ 
sonant : in this case the S had to be aspirated 
because the name is a genitive governed by 
maq. I am confident that 1. 2 begins with an 
“a ” like no. 16 in the plate above referred to, 
and that the reproduction has failed to show 
part of the loop. I take aoi to be a genitive of 
aue “grandson.” The three oi in the inscrip¬ 
tion are all like the Greek B, i.e., an o with an 
i inside it; this is also found in the St. 
Vigean’s Stone (in F'oircus gen. of Forcus), 
ana in a gen. in -oi in a Latin inscription 
figured in Westwood’s Lapidarium Walliae 
(plate 10). Whether the e in 1. 2 is e or a com¬ 
bination of e and i is doubtful, and I suspect 
the reproduction to be imperfect; but both 
Veq and Veiq are correct, being the genitive 
meq or meiq aspirated after the preceding sub¬ 
stantive. In 1. 3 tbe n is A-shaped, like one on 
the Newton Stone, and has a dot underneath 
to show, like the modem Irish hyphen, that it 
“edipses” the following consonant. The 
stroke on top of the d' is apparently another 
aspirating apostrophe; and the final q has over 
it the aspirating sign K 

As to the meaning, in mv all but complete 
ignorance of Irish I don’t know why it should 
not be as follows : “ Little son of Sit, grandson 
of Maq Oil, five days old.” Lu is given by 
O’Beilly as an adjective, “little”; “grand¬ 
son ” being in the genitive refers to Sit, not to 
his child; Oil looks like a genitive of oil 
“great.” Qoig n- seems to = coic n- “ five ” ; 
and dhieqh looks like an adjective in -ech from 
the stem of dia “day,’’ which as the second 
part of a compound would become dhia in 
Middle Irish. The name of the deceased 
person is frequently given in the nominative in 
Irish sepulchral inscriptions. 

Mr. Macaliater has done a great service by 
publishing this one, a service even the greater 
because, as Prof. Rhys points out to me, 


Hubner had alreadypublished it as an Irish 
duplicate of a Welsh inscription. Mr. 
Macalister’s reproduction shows that there is 
no ground whatever for that theory, which was 
based on a totally erroneous copy—wherein, 
for example, tbe letter q was transcribed in three 
different ways {Ins. Brit. Chr. , No. 96). 

I have no rime to try to trace the proper 
names contained in the inscription, or to esti¬ 
mate its date on palaeographies! grounds. 
Perhaps Dr. Whitley Stokes (may he be merci¬ 
ful to me!) can settle its age pretty closely 
from its phonetics alone. 

E. W. B. Nicholson. 

P.S.—I think the inscription is not earlier 
than the end of the ninth oentury, and the 
aspiration of d in the last line makes me doubt 
its being so early: its analogies with tbe 
Newton Stone suggest the period 955-1031 as 
more likely. I find that in old Irish MSS. a 
dot is sometimes placed over an eclipsing con¬ 
sonant (O'Donovan, p. 64). 


Cambridge: Sept. 26,1881. 

May I trespass once more on the space of 
the Academy, to add some farther particulars 
which I have obtained respecting this stone ? 

First, there are two inscribed stones at 
Fethard: this, and another, built into the walls 
of Fethard Castle. The Fethard Castle 
inscription—which I have not seen—is given 
by Hiibner in the Inscriptiones Britanniae 
Christianae, and stated to be a oopy of the 
inscription on the Cross at Carew, in Pembroke¬ 
shire: an inscription which, in general style, 
resembles the epigraph at Baginbun. 

Secondly, Hubner and the late Bev. 
James Graves condemn the Fethard Castle 
inscription as a modem forgery; and Mr. 
Graves includes the Baginbun stone likewise 
in this condemnation. He says {Archaeologia 
Cambrensis, Sec. IV., Vol, 10., p. 226.):— 

“ I have reason to believe that this copy of tbe 
Carow Cross inscription . . . was ingeniously 
carved . . . not more than sixteen years ago ; 
and I could send you a rubbing of a long inscrip¬ 
tion iu similar characters, carved on a granite 
boulder lying on the cliff's edge, over the Bay of 
Bagaubun, not far from Fethard Castle on the 
Wexford ccaat. Of this boulder I have been told 
of those who knew it well (it gives the name of 
‘ White Stone Field ’ to the laud on which it lies) 
that it never had this remarkable inscription on it 
until lately.” 

I have only to remark upon this, that I did 
not receive any information, either personally 
at the time of my visit or subsequently by 
letter from local residents, which in any way 
tended to confirm these statements. 

I must express my acknowledgments to Prof. 
Bhys for his kindness in giving me some 
references which enabled me to learn these 
further facts; and to my friend, the Bev. T. W. 
Kennedy, Hector of Fethard, for some useful 
information. 

B. A. 8. MACALI8TER. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Hobday, Oct. 1. 7.80 p.m. Carijle: “ A Passage la Carl)lc’a 
JTrench Revolution." by Dr. Eugene Oswald; “Carlyle’s 
Chartism and Kingsley's Alton Lochs," by Mr. W. 
Delaplaine Scull. _ 

Tuisday, Oct. 8, S p.m. Anglo-Roman: “Remarks on 
Russia,” by Captain Bridges; “ A Translation of Koro- 
leDko,” by Mias Shatovkfcin. 


SCIENCE. 

TWO BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 

Law and Theory in Chemistry. By Douglas 
Carnegie. (Longmans.) This volume is called 
by its author a “companion-book.” It is 
intended for the use of teachers and advanced 
students, and treats of several subjects which 
lie at the foundation of chemical science as now 
understood. In the first chapter alchemy and, 
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the birth of true chemistry are discussed with 
adequate fulness. The phlogistic period is the 
topic of chapter two, in which we may read of 
the discoveries made by Boyle, Black, Priest¬ 
ley, Cavendish, and Butherford, and of the 
uses to which Lavoisier put them in his work 
of co-ordination and generalisation. Mr. 
Carnegie rightly says of Lavoisier, that “in 
making use of these contributions he some¬ 
times, unfortunately for his moral reputation, 
forgot their sources, aud claimed them as 
original.” But there can be no question that 
his labours finally overthrew the embarrassing 
theory of phlogiston, and closed for ever the 
period of its sway. It is idle to speculate as 
to the further advance which ohemical science 
would h ive made in the hands of Lavoisier, if his 
life had not been prematurely ended at the age 
of fifty by the guillotine. The work which he 
accomplished is fully appreciated in England ; 
but it does not warrant the assumption, made 
by some of his countrymen, that chemistry is a 
French science. We presume that Frenchmen 
have refrained from celebratiog on May 9 in 
the preseut year, the oentenary of his death, 
because they did not wish to recall the fact of 
his cruel umrder. The third chapter of Mr. 
Carnegie’s book is devoted to the subject of 
Chemical Classification. Here are discussed 
the distinctions between mixtures, homo¬ 
geneous compounds, and elements. The 
examples chosen to illustrate methods of 
separation and sorting are peculiarly character¬ 
istic, while the arguments are expressed in 
clear language and are presented in an 
attractive form. The history of sorting pro¬ 
cesses, as applied to coal-tar and to the 
rare _ earths, is most instructive. The 
Atomic Theory and the nature of Molecules 
constitute the subject-matter of the fourth 
chapter. Here, as in other parts of the volume, 
the historical method of treatment is adopted; 
and we are gradually led into the dearer light 
of to-day, after having been made acquainted 
with the dim and dubious conceptions of an 
earlier time. The three last chapters of the 
volume are entitled, The Classification of Com¬ 
pounds, Molecular Architecture, and Chemical 
Equilibrium. Each subject is treated with 
skill: the reasoning is sound, the illustrations 
are aptly chosen. The latest theories are dis- 
oussed, especially those which relate to spatial 
arrangement in molecules, the nature of solu¬ 
tions, aud thermo-ohemical phenomena. 
Although the author does not claim continuity 
or completeness of treatment for the seven 
chapters of his volume, their expository value 
is considerable, and they will serve to stimu¬ 
late the earnest student in his search after 
ascertained and ascertainable truth. 

A Manual of Micro-chemical Analysis. By 
Prof. H. Behrens. (Macmillans.) This is an 
invaluable handbook, the first in the English 
language on inorganic analysis as conducted 
under the microscope. Biologists have for a 
long time been in the habit of employing micro¬ 
chemical reactions in the study of animal and 
vegetable tissues and cell-contents. They have, 
however, relied mainly upon staining methods; 
in the volume under review the formation and 
recognition of crystalline compounds of definite 
forms and composition constitute the chief 
means of identification employed. This 
manual now appears in a translation made by 
the author himself, but revised by Prof. J. W. 
Judd, to whom we are indebted for a very use¬ 
ful introductory chapter. This deals with the 
historical development of micro-chemical 
methods as applied to the study of minerals 
and of rocks, and cites the titles of original 
memoirs and treatises. Prof. Judd, in his in¬ 
troductory observations, refers in some detail to 
methods of mechanical sorting which have 
proved of incalculable value in the separation 


of mixtures of minerals. One of these methods, 
first suggested and employed by the present 
reviewer, consists in the employment of 
solutions of considerable density, in which 
some minerals sink, but others float. Liquids 
of this class are numerous ; but a solution of 
cadmium borotungstate having a density of 
3* 28, and methylene iodide saturated with 
iodoform, are generally available. In the case 
of rocks and mixed minerals, it is only after the 
application of an isolation method that the 
work of micro-chemical analysis, as described 
in Prof. Behrens’s manual, can be successfully 
accomplished. The contents of the volume are 
peculiarly unsuited to a brief and general 
notioe—the details are minute, the precautions 
many, the observations delicate. But some 
notion of its nature and scope may berhaps be 
obtained by citing a couple of examples from 
its pages. We takethemetals nickel and sodium. 
For nickel three micro-chemical reactions are 
given: of these the first and most sensitive is 
precipitation of the solution with potassium 
nitrite and lead acetate, by which means ‘008 
of a micro-milligram (one thousandth of a 
milligram) may be detected. As nickel solu¬ 
tions, unlike those of cobalt, give no visible 
reaction with potassium nitrite alone, or in 
presence of acetic acid, this test, which res tuts 
m the formation of yellow cubes of the triple 
nitrite of nickel, potassium, and lead, is 
peculiarly characteristic. The second test for 
nickel is almost as sensitive as that just de¬ 
scribed. It consists in the production of 
ammonium-nickelous phosphate. The third 
test, precipitation with ammonium oxalate, is 
far less delicate and far less decisive. In 
regard to sodium four reactions are described. 
Of these the most sensitive is precipitation 
with bismuth sulphate, then comes the forma¬ 
tion of sodium silicofluoride, then precipitation 
with uranyl acetate and magnesium acetate, 
lastly, uranyl acetate alone may be used. It is 
needless to add that figures are introduced into 
the text wherever necessary, so that the ap¬ 
pearances presented by the various crystalline 
deposits obtained may be readily recognised 
by the experimenter. It ought to be 
mentioned that Prof. Behrens gives all 
needful particulars as to the apparatus 
and re-agents employed in those branches of 
micro-chemical work described in his manual, 
which include—methods and reactions, exam¬ 
ination of mixed compounds, of waters, of 
ores, of rocks, of alloys, and of some combina¬ 
tions containing rare elements. Many of the 
most decisive and sensitive reactions described 
in this volume will be seen to be new by 
workers in an ordinary chemical laboratory. 
And it is not to be doubted that some of them 
will take their proper places in the course 
of systematic analysis, being substituted for the 
coarser and often less conclusive test-tube 
reactions. One cannot but think that the 
splendid reaction for cobalt given on page -49 
will ere long be as familiar to students as the 
blue borax-bead. It consists in the precipita¬ 
tion of magnificent blue crystals of the 
mercuric - cobaltous thiocyanate, Hg Co 
(Cy 8),. A. H. Church. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NEWLY DISCOVERED FRAGMENTS FROM 
SUETONIUS’ LIFE OF LUCRETIUS. 

Dundee: Sept. >1,1894. 

To the Academy of June 23 I contributed a 
short letter containing some new data as to the 
life of Lucretius, derived from a preface by 
Oirolamo Borgia to an edition of Lucretius 
(still in MS.) containing Pontanus’s text. 

I have endeavoured in an article, which is to 
appear in the Journal of Philology and which 
hits been in proof for fully a month, to show 
that these extracts are derived from the Life 
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of Luoretius in Suetonius’s lost work, De Viris 
Illustribus. Several scholars who have read 
this article in MS. or in proof regard the 
extracts as authentic and as derived from 
Suetonius. I am glad to see that Dr. Badinger, 
in a very searching and thorough article in the 
Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift for last 
week (September 22) also takes this view. As 
the Journal of Philology may not appear for 
some little time yet, I ask you to find room for 
an abstract of my yet unpublished article. 

After reading through Suetonius, I note the 
following agreements in language and style: 

“T. Lucretius Carus nasoftor Licinio Osasso 
oratore et Q. Mutio Soevola pent, cones, quo anno 
Q. Hortens!aa orator in fore quom diceret non 
murrain eloqueatiae gloriam est auspicates (1) 
Vixit annoe IV. et XL: et noxlo tandem fmprobae 
feminae poculo in furias actus sibi necem conscWit, 
reste gulam frangens, uel, ut alii opinantur, gladio 
incubuit: (2) matre natus diutius sterili. 

“Cum T. Pom. Atttco, Cicerone, M. Bruto et 
0. Oassio ooniunctistime visit, (3) Ciceroni vera 
reoentia ostendebat carmine, eius limam sequntus, 
(4) a quo inter legendum aliquando admonitus ut 
in translationibus servaret uerecundiam, (5) ex 
quibus duo potiaeimum loci referuntur, (6) nep- 
tunni lacunas, (7) et ooeli cauemas. 

Notes. 

(1) “ Cf. Suetonius. Life of Virgil, 17. ‘ Poeti- 

cam puer adhuc auspicates in Ballistam . . . 

diatichon fecit.’ The word is one which Suetonius 
is fond of, especially in the meaning ‘ to begin.’ 

(2) “Jerome merely says ’propria se manu 
interfecit.’ It is in the manner of Suetonius to 
quote the two-fold tradition without committing 
himself to either. 

(3) “ Cf. Suetonius, Life of Terence. ‘ Hie 
cum multis nobflibui familiariter vixit, sed maxima 
cum Scipione Afrtoano et 0. Laelio.’ Cf. Oioero, 
Lael. I., * quocum ooniunctissime et amantisaime 
vixerat.’ 

(4) “ For the unusual phrase, ’ limam sequntus.’ 
cf, * auctoritatem et consilium alicuius sequi.’ 
Cic. ad Pern. IV. 3, 21 ; Caesar, De B. Civ. I., 2 
and 35. 

(5) “ Cf. Suetonius, de Orammaiicis, 10, 1 cum 

sibi sciat nihil aliud suadere nisi ut . . . vitet 

obscuritatem Sallustii et audaciam in transla¬ 
tionibus.’ Cicero says (De Oratore, iii. oc. 40- 
41) ‘etenim verecunda debet esse translatio ut 
deducts esse in alienum locum, non inrupisse 
atque ut precario, non vi venisse videatur.’ 
Again in hb Orator, c. 24, he says, * Ergo file 
tenuis [orator] modo sit elegans, nec in faciendis 
verbis eiit audax et in transferendis verecundus et 
parcus in priscis.’ This principle leads him (De 
Or iii. 40) to criticise and blame the expression of 
Ennius, caeli ingentes fomices, ’ the mighty arches 
of heaven,’ because there can be no aunilaiity 
between a globe and an arch. 

(6) “For the use of refero here, compare De 
Jihetoribue i., ‘ ex quibus non alienum fuerit unam 
et alteram exempli causa ad verbum referre.’ 

(7) “This phrase must come from one of the 
lost pages. Salsae lacunae occurs of the sea at III. 
1031 and V. 794. Lucretius usee this word in a 
very characteristic way, giving it a vaguer and 
vaster mewing.” 

I do not reprint the list of contemporary 
Roman Epicureans. Dr. Badinger has antici¬ 
pated me in identifying “ Polliusparthenopius: ” 
“ The man appears to have been a Campanian 
Greek and probably a freedman; vgl. das 
Register zu CIL. x. ein Cn. Pollius Partheno- 
paeus im der von Galetti geflilschten Inschrift 
CIL. vi. 5, 3360.” Again of C. Velleius 
Gallus, senator, he adds, “ the cognomen 
Gallus, which was hitherto unknown (if not 
taken from the ‘ Fadius Gallus ’ of the previous 
line), points again to an authentic source.” 
The new data agree with Probus, whose life of 
Virgil Nettleship thought was “compiled inde¬ 
pendently from the same materials as Suetonius 
used,” in expressly naming Virgil as an 
Epicurean. The scribe who wrote Polidemum 
for Philodemum was a literal and ignorant 
copyist rather than inventive. 
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We now see that Suetonius certainly meant 
by “ Cicero ” the orator. There is also good 
reason to believe that Suetonius gave the muoh 
disputed birth-year of Lucretius as b.c. 95. 
As to the discrepancy between his birth in 95 
■ and his death in 55, at the age of forty-four, I 
tliould prefer to retain both dates, but to 
assume that Lucretius did not live so long as 
Jerome (doubtless following Suetonius) asserts. 
A similar discrepancy occurs in Suetonius’ Life 
of Horace. He says that Horace died in 
B.o. 8 (V Kal. Dec.) at the age of over fifty- 
nine, whereas he himself fixes his birth in B.O. 
65 (VI Idus Dec.), which would make him 
fifty-seven in B.o. 8. Is is Suetonius who is 
probably responsible for Jerome’s precisely 
similar self-contradiction as to Catullus dying 
at the age of thirty. Again, Suetonius blunders 
in stating that Virgil wrote his Eclogues in 
three years, instead of five or six. 

The authority, anonymously quoted [ex quibua 
. .. duo referuntur), is probably Varro’s De Poetia 
Latinia. Hitachi thinks that most of the details 
of literary history and criticism in Suetonius 
are derived from Varro, though it is noticeable 
that Suetonius only once names him (Hitachi's 
commentary on Terence, Beiff, p. 518). 

As to the absurd notion of an i m mense gap 
in the poem just before 1. 4 “ conoelebras,” it 
could never enter any man’s head to imagine, 
but oould only grow up out of misinterpreted 
tradition. A legend of this kind may, like cer¬ 
tain ancient corruptions in MSS., be a sign 
of antiquity and independent origin. In¬ 
ventors almost always invent too much and use 
too much colour. Starting from the legend of 
the philtre and the poet’s suicide, world not 
an inventor have been likely to give us 
something muoh more sensational than these 
details P There is a certain reasonableness in 
all of them. Begarding any new data of this 
kind two points mainly nave to be considered. 
First, are they consistent with what we know 
already of Lucretius and his poem P Secondly, 
are they of a kind likely to be invented ? I 
believe that Borgia’s information comes down 
to us entirely independent of Jerome. Munro 
believes that Jerome’s details regarding 
Lucretius are drawn from Suetonius's lost 
work De Viria Illuatribua, which from his own 
time downwards was regarded as the chief 
authority for the literary history of Rome. It 
appears to me most probable that Pontanus 
found these data in the preface appended to a 
MS. of Lucretius’s poem by some grammarian, 
who had Suetonius’s Life of Lucretius before 
him and made a rather fuller abstract of it than 
Jerome did. Suetonius’s biographies were 
especially liable to be abbreviated in this way. 
Thus, of the MSS. containing Suetonius’ Life 
of Horace, four cut it down from 69 to 30 
lines. 

John Masson. 


“ ARABIC PAPYRI OF THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY.” 

Oxford : Sept. 19, 1891. 

As the notice of my “Arabic Papyri of 
the Bodleian Library ” in the Literariachea 
Centralblatt for September 2 is a not unfriendly 
one, I should be glad if you would allow me 
to make a few observations upon it. 

' The words at the beginning of Papyrus I., 
line 12, are much clearer in the Papyrus than 
in the collotype, and do not, I think, admit of 
doubt. The phrase kdrihan limakdni is good 
Arabio, and may be paralleled— e.g., from 
Tabari If. i. 246, fakariha makdnahu kina 
ra’dhu. The translation “ opposing me ” is, of 
course, free. The reviewer’s suggestion that 
ibid., line 13, Jcttahifti should be read instead of 
kaaha/dK attractive; but can kaahafa quite mean 
“ zur Heohenschaft ziehen,” as the reviewer 
renders it? I presume it will not be denied 
that the word may have the sense that I have 


given it. In Papyrus II., line 15, I thought 
aharr, rather than durr, was meant, because 
akarr, rather than durr, gives the right 
antithesis to khair. I chose the reading el-hisn, 
ibid., line 33, out of many possibilities, because 
Taqut mentions el-hisn as near Haqqah, and 
the Papyrus apparently speaks of the measure 
of Haqqah. If the reviewer have any better 
argument in favour of either of the readings 
he suggests, of course I should adopt it. 

D. S. Margoliotjth. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Dr. William Kino, formerly of Madras, 
has resigned the directorship of the Qeologioal 
Survey of India, which he has held since 1887. 
Mr. C. L. Griesbach, the senior assistant, has 
been'appointed to fill his place temporarily. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace contributes to Natural 
Science for September (Macmillan’s) a reply to 
a former article on variation and natural 
selection by the Rev. George Hen slow, which 
oonludes as follows:— 

“I submit that the whole body of facts In 
relation to the direct action of the environment 
indicates that modifications thus produced in the 
individual are not transmitted to the offspring; and 
that, until it is demonstrated by experiment that 
they are so transmitted, theories of plant modifi¬ 
cation founded on that assumption are altogether 
worthless. ” 

A table is printed in Nature, compiled from 
the students’ number of the Lancet, showing 
the instruction given by the medical schools of 
Great Britain in scientific subjects not purely 
medical. Natural history forms part of the 
curriculum in Scotland only; bacteriology is 
taught at nine medical schools, of which two 
are in the provinces and one in Scotland; 
psychology forms a special subject at St. 
Bartholomew’s, Charing Cross Hospital, the 
Edinburgh School of Medicine, and Queen’s 
College, Cork. 


FINE ART. 

THE RACES KNOWN TO ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Asian und Europa nach Altdgyptiechen Hank- 

in diem. Yon W. Max Muller. (Leipzig: 

Engelmann.) 

One of the works most needed by the his¬ 
torian of archaic times, as well as by the 
Egyptologist, has been a new digest of the 
evidence to be derived from the ancient 
monuments of Egypt regarding the neigh¬ 
bouring races with which that country was 
brought into contact, and more especially 
regarding those populations which lay 
beyond the northern and eastern frontiers 
in Europe and Asia. It is over twenty years 
since Chabas published a valuable essay on 
the races known to the Ancient Egyptians 
in his Etudea aur Fantiquiti hiatorique, and 
until now it has stood alone. The difficulties 
of such a work are manifold, not the least 
being the absence, in most cases, of definite 
statements as to the geographical position 
of the regions named in the inscriptions. 
Theory after theory can be built up only to 
be overthrown and leave a sense of hopeless 
confusion in the mind of the student. Mr. 
W. Max Miiller has at last resolutely attacked 
the baffling problems in their entirety, and 
has produced a valuable work, which will 
certainly influence investigation for a long 
time to come. 

The author of Asian und Europa is one of 
the best-read Egyptologists, familiar to an 
unusual degree with every form of the now i 


extinct languages and script of the country- 
He is habitually original, even to a fault, 
and possesses a critical insight into the 
character and value of documents, as well 
as the historical sense, which is indis¬ 
pensable in dealing with records covering so 
many centuries; so that, as far as imperfect 
publication of scenes and inscriptions has 
permitted, he has treated the difficult subject 
exhaustively and with considerable success. 
The merit of his performance is certainly 
not diminished by the circumstance that he 
has been for some years stationed at Phila¬ 
delphia, far removed from the great libraries 
ana centres of Egyptian study. 

The first chapter, on the Old Kingdom, 
brings out especially the fact that the 
Egyptians from the earliest times recruited 
their armies very largely from foreigners. 
Indeed, there is evidence that the normal 
accoutrements of the soldiery were foreign, 
and that the business of fighting, whether 
for conquest or defence, was left almost 
entirely to mercenaries and subjugated 
foreigners, while the native fellahin attended 
to their natural occupation of agriculture. 
This is a point worthy of the closest inves¬ 
tigation in connexion with the earliest 
history of the Nile valley, the sources of its 
civilisation and its monumental fecundity. 

Mr. W. Max Muller seems rightly to doubt 
the wisdom of interpreting the names of 
peoples preserved m the more ancient 
documents by the statements of Ptolemaic 
inscriptions. The world in 3000 b.o. was a 
totally different thing from the world of 
Alexander’s conquest, and was then unin¬ 
telligible to both priests and people. At 
the later date, to periods of literary develop¬ 
ment had succeeded a period of scholasticism, 
reviving and defining ancient names after 
the interruption of tradition had obscured 
their meaning. Our author even considers 
that the inscriptions engraved on the temples 
were ransacked for queer names—fanciful, 
perhaps, to begin with—to be inserted as 
embellishments in incongruous contexts 
and glossed. Hitherto we have depended 
principally on the texts of Ptolemaic and 
Roman age, the statements in which are 
now shown to be sometimes quite at variance 
with the evidence of earlier records. 

Another aid that the author evidently 
contemns, as a general means of identifica¬ 
tion, is the modern nomenclature of dis¬ 
tricts and localities. A great deal of 
hard work has been done in recent 
years in the comparison of the Pharaonic 
lists of conquered cities with the 
place-names on our maps. But it must be 
admitted that there is the highest prob¬ 
ability, first, of the Egyptian scribe having 
a very false notion of the spelling and pro¬ 
nunciation of foreign place-names, and, 
secondly, of the names of the less im¬ 
portant villages disappearing or being 
seriously corrupted in the course of 3000 
years; so that the oases in which the 
ancient name is unknown in its native form 
must be considered as almost desperate. I 
learn that the detailed discussion of the 
lists of -Thothmes III. and other conquerors 
has been omitted from the present work in 
order to be included in a new treatise by 
Mr. Miiller. Much has been done for these 
lists by Profs. Maspero and Sayce and Mr. 
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H. G. Tomkins, so that it is to be hoped 
that some definite results may be arrived at 
in this fresh discussion of the subject. 

During the New Kingdom foreign names 
and words were written in a special style of 
orthography, the beginnings of which the 
author finds at a much eanier period: but 
his boldest attempt in this connexion is 
directed to fixing the syllabic nature of this 
orthography, which seems to have been 
intended especially to express the syllables 
la, li, bu ; fa, pi, pu, &o. Such combinations 
are unknown to the ordinary oonsonantal 
writing of the Egyptians, although they 
are main elements in the cuneiform script. 

It is to be feared that the general reader 
will not find the book attractive: its style 
is too technical for the perusal of any but 
the most devoted student of Egyptian 
lore. But as a book of reference it 
will be welcome to very many. The 
greater part of the volume is occupied with 
the orderly discussion of the principal 
countries, tribes, and cities mentioned in the 
inscriptions, and there is visible throughout 
the endeavour (following Chabas) to pay 
due attention to their material civilisation, 
dress, weapons, &c. It is a pleasure to be 
able to state this, and one may fairly say 
that it is a sign of the times. 

As is natural in a work of this kind, 
there are plenty of small errors. The 
weapon figured on p. 6 is certainly a dagger: 
it is found, e.g., at Beni Hasan and at Aswan, 
and is often carelessly drawn in the paint¬ 
ings. P. 32 : the title of Amten, or rather 
Methen, is “ keeper of the gate of the 
western nations,” i.e., of the western frontier 
(Methen’s titles generally relate to the 
western nomes). P. 34 : the stela of Antef 
in the Louvre is not of the Middle King¬ 
dom, but dates from early in the XVillth 
Dynasty; and the translation of the last 
part is faulty. P. 38 and 391: the story 
of Sanehat is not well treated. P. 254: 
ater tn seqsdt is nothing but the phrase 
which occurs elsewhere for the itinerary 
measure ater. 

E. L. Griffith. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
It is proposed to establish an Egyptian 
Besearch Account, with the object of enabling 
some of Prof. Petrie’s students, whom he has 
thoroughly trained in his methods, to undertake 
separate branohes of exploration under his 
direction. Subscriptions may be sent to the 
treasurer, Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, 1, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 

The second exhibition of the Photographic 
Salon, consisting of selected examples of pic¬ 
torial photography, will open next week in the 
Dudley Gallery, and will remain open through¬ 
out October. The special exhibition of 
Cornish pictures in the Art Gallery at 
Nottingham will also open next week. 

Miss M. Quiller-Couch is preparing a 
work on The Ancient and Holy Wells of 
Cornwall, with many illustrations, which will 
be published by Mr. Charles J. Clark, of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company will publish 
on October 25, the first part of a new serial 
work, entitled Cassell's Universal Portrait 
Gallery. Each part will contain twenty-four 
portraits of men and women of the day, with 
short biographical sketches. 


We may mention that the September issue of 
Pears' Pictorial (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
consists of a review of the exhibition of “ Fair 
Women ” at the Grafton Galleries, with 
abundant illustrations in monotint. 


THE STAGE. 

THE DRAMA. 

Puis: Sept. 21,1891. 

The theatrical season bas opened with a series 
of more or less interesting reprises, such as M. 
Alexandre Dumas fils’ “La Femme de Claude,’’ 
in which Mme. Sarah Bernhardt plays the part 
of Cesarine. Although the author persists in 
considering this one of his best plays, it is not 
likely to romain long on the bills, and will 
soon hare to make room for M. Sardou’s "La 
Duchesse d’Athene®,” with Mme. Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt in the title-part, after which we are to 
have a “surprise”—M. Coquelin in the late 
M. Delair’s adaptation of “ Falstaff,” and in 
Molidre’s “ Amphitryon.” It is nearly thirty 
years since we first saw Sardou’s “ Nos 
Bons Villageois ” at the Gymnase, where it is 
now being played with renewed success. 

The Odeon opened last week with two 
novelties and two interesting debuts. “ Le 
Sycomore ” is a milk-and-water adaptation of 
“ Sweethearts,” by M. Paul Alexis and M. 
Gilbert (Mr. George Moore). The plot is 
trivial, the dialogue uninteresting, the general 
impression one of ennui ; and the piece would 
probably have finished amid general indiffer¬ 
ence but for an amusing incident, quite 
irrespective of the sycomore tree and its 
surroundings, which put the audience of the 
premiere in good-humour. Adrien, after an 
absence of thirty years, returns to his native 
town, where he finds everything changed. 
“ Wbat improvements ! ” he exclaims; “ why, 
it is quite a large town, and lighted by 
electricity too! ” Scarcely were the words 
out of the actor’s mouth when the theatre was 
suddenly plunged in darkness, owing to a 
breakdown of the electric current. Amid roars 
of laughter, an impromptu illumination was 
obtained by the simultaneous lighting of 
hundreds of wax-lights by the audience; but 
the current was soon switched on again, and 
in a few seconds light was restored, while 
Adrien, heedless of the momentary interruption, 
finished his phrase, saying, “It is scarcely 
credible! ” This was greeted with renewed 
roars of laughter; and when the curtain dropped 
the audience was in too merry a mood to Show 
itself over harsh in its verdict. The second 
novelty was “La Barynia,” by Mme. Judith 
Gautier (a daughter of TbeophUe). The scene 
is laid in Bussia. The Princess Clelia, perse¬ 
cuted by her wicked guardian, seeks refuge in 
the humble abode of friendly peasants. In 
order to while away the monotony of her new 
life, she flirst with the handsome young mujik 
Andre; but when, on the death of her guardian, 
she announces her intention of returning to 
her princely home, Andre shoots himself in 
despair. La Barynia, in deep remorse, throws 
herself beside the body of her dead lover, 
exclaiming, ‘ ‘ I loved him!” But it is too late: 
“ On ne badine pas avec l’amour.” Such is the 
moral of the drama which belongs to the 
romantic George Sand style. “ La Barynia ” is 
full of pretty sentiments, but wanting m clear¬ 
ness, both with regard to the plot and the 
characters, which are imperfectly explained to 
the audience. The great event of the evening 
was the debut of the “ Laureate” of this year’s 
Concours du Conservatoire—Mile. Wanda de 
Boncza, a young lady of great personal attrac¬ 
tions, favourod with a fine voice and remark¬ 
able dramatic talent: her self-possession was 
extraordinary under such trying circumstances. 
It may be said of Mile, de Boncza that she 


is a striking example of the advantages and 
the defects of the dramatic training given at the 
Conservatoire. M. Maguier (also a " Laureat ”), 
in the part of Andre, made a brilliant dfbui. 
Tall, good-looking, gifted with a sonorous 
voice, and elegant of attitude, he won the 
approval of all present. 

At the small transpontine Theatre Cluny, 
within a stone’s throw of the Odeon, an 
adaptation of ‘ ‘ Charley’s Aunt ” has been given 
under the title of “La Marrame de Charley.” 
Unfortunately, the actors are not quite up to 
the mark, and there are certain details so 
essentially English that several of the most 
amusing scenes fall flat on a Parisian audience. 
It is a great pity it was not produced on the 
stage of the Palais-Boyal, and with better 
mise-en-scene. Notwithstanding these draw¬ 
backs, the success of this screaming farce is 
increasing nightly. It has even met with the 
approval of M. Saroey, the omnipotent critic 
of the Temps, who has hitherto pretended to 
ignore the possibility of anything original in 
English playwrights. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC NOTES. 

The twenty-fourth season of the Boyal Choral 
Society will commence with the “Elijah” on 
November 1. Dr. Hubert Parry’s “ King 
Saul,” written for the approaching Birmingham 
Festival, will be performed on February 7, 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

No. Ml-OCTOBER, ISM.—J.. M. 

CONTEXTS:— Thk Streets ok Paris Forty Years Ago. 

-The Accession ok the New Sultak ok Morocco, bf 

Walter B. Harris. -Who was Lost and is Found, claps' 

xvii-xx. -Fbox Weir to Mill, by “A Boa of tka 

Marshes.*' -Poets and Geographers, by William Gres* 

well. -The Skeleton Hand, by Lady Agnes MacLeod. - 

Thirty Years ok the Periodical Press, by T. H. 8. Esoott. 

-Leaves peon a Game-Book, by George Manners. -The 

Golpkr in Search ok a Climate, by Horaoe G. Hutchinson. 

-Farewell to Ben Vrackik, by John Stuart Blaokie - 

The New American Taritk. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A BONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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OCTOBER. 

THE CRIMEA iu 1854 and lt#L By General Sir Evelyn Wood, 

G.C.B., V.C. 

SIDELIGHTS on the SECOND EMPIRE. Part II. By William 
Graham. 

OUR WORKMEN’S DIET and WAGES. By Tuoma* Oliver, M.D. 
AN ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE in PARI8. By Frederic Harrisor. 

THE EXTERMINATION of GREAT GAME in 80UTH AFRICA. 
By H. A. Brydkn. 

THE LEGISLATION of FEAR. By Olida. 

IN SYRIA. By Frederic Carrel. 

MADAGASCAR. By Vazaha. 

A PRETENDER and his FAMILY. By Albeet D. Vaxdam. 
CuArMAK A Hall, Ltd. 


OCTOBER Number. MIND. Price Sr. 
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Article*— 
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Compared and Distinguished. 

SIIAND, A. F.—ANALYSIS of ATTENTION. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


CORIDON’S SONG, and Other 

Verier With Preface by AUSTIN DOBSON, and 
Illustrations by Hugh Thomaon. Claim 8vo, gut, or 
edges uncut, Os. 

V Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, super royal Sto, 
printed on J. DioHnson A Co.’s hand-made paper, bound in 
buckram, 80s. net. [Tsa Cbanfobd Sxbies. 

LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT. 

Described by ADOLF ERMAN, Translated by H. M. 
TIRAED. With 400 Dlustrations and 11 PlateB. Super- 
r.'.yal 8vo, 21s. net. 

CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY 

TALES. Edited with Notes and Introduction, by A. W. 
POLLARD. 2 yob., 10s. [The Eyxbblxy Sebibs. 

LAST WORDS in the TEMPLE 

CHURCH. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of 
Llandaff. Globe 8vo, 5s. 

THE THEORY of SOUND. By 

Lord RAYLEIGH, F.R.B.. Hon. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 2 vols. Vol. L Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 8ro, 12a. net. 

A TEXT BOOK of PATHOLOGY 

Systematic and Practical. By Professor D. J. 
HAMILTON. Copiously Illustrated. Vol. IL. Parts 
I. and n. Medium 8ro, 15s. net each Part. (Vol. I.. 
21s. net) 

STUDIES and EXERCISES in 

FORMAL LOGIC. By JOHN NEVILLE KEYNES, 
M.A. Third Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. 8ro, 12s. 

AnINTRODUCTORYACCOUNT 

of CERTAIN MODERN IDEAS and METHODS in 
PLAN* ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By CHAR¬ 
LOTTE ANOAS SCOTT, D.Bc., Girton College, Cam¬ 
bridge, Professor of Mathematics in Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania. 8vo.10s.net. 

TIMBER and TIMBER TREES, 

NATIVE and FOREIGN. By THOMAS LASLETT, 
Timber Inspector to tbe Admiralty. New Edition, 
Revised by Prof. H. MARSHALL WARD, F.R.8. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

THE THEORY of CON¬ 
DITIONAL SENTENCES in LATIN and GREEK. 
By BICHARD HORTON-StUTH, M.A., one of Her 
Majesty’s Counsel; formerly Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge- 8vo, 21s. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the 

ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. B. GREEN. Illustrated 
Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Mias KATE 
NORGATE. Part XXXVII. Super-royal 8vo, Is. net. 
(Vols. L, 1L, and HI. Super-royal 8vo, 12s. each net.) 

THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKE 

8FEARE. Edited by WILLIAM ALDI8 WRIGHT. 
Edition de Luxe. 40 vols. Super-royal 8vo, 6s. net 
per vol. 

Vol. XXV. TROILUS and CRE8SIDA. 

Vol. XXVI. The TRAGEDY of COBIOLANUS. 

MACMILLANS THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 8ERIES. 

new volume. 

A VALIANT IGNORANCE. By 

MARY ANGELA DICKENS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
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1. CROMWELL’S VIEWS on SPORT. By C. H. Fibth. 
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4. CHAPTERS from SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIR!. 
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6. THE LITTLE CLAY GOD. 

«. A NEW PIPE-PLOT. 

7. SENTIMENTAL TRAVELLING. 

8. A REFORMER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Steel. 

9. THE REBELLION in the WEST INDIES. By the 

Hon. J. W. Fobtescuk. I.—Grenada. 

10. BRITISH RIGHTS in EGYPT. By M. J. Fabelly. 

11. SISTER CORDELIA. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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A GUIDE TO 

BRITISH Sc AMERICAN NOVELS. 
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BY PERCY RUSSELL, 

Author oj “ The Author*s ManualAc, 

Crown 8vo, doth, 8i0 pages, price 3*. 6d. net. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 
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BY MR. GLADSTONE. 

Seventh and Cheap Edition . With New Preface, 304 pp, crown 8 vo, 
doth, price 3s. od. net. With Portrait. 


London : DIQBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
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Just published, price 3s.; free by post, 3s. 4$d. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAK 

A FOR THE SESSION 1891-95. 

Macmillan A Co., London. J. E. Cornish, Manchester. 

Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 

THREE YEARS WITH LOBENCULA AND 
EXPERIENCES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By J. COOPXR-CHADWIOK. 

“ A very interesting story of pioneer life in South Africa."— Times. 

“ A valuable and interesting addition to the literature of the sub¬ 
ject. .. .The account of Lobengula is especially interesting.'’—if cho. 
Cassell & Company (Limited), Ludgate Hill, London. 
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AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
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NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Original* in the British 
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SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 
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assured are now more thsn doubled by the Bonus Additions. Applications for Agencies invited. 

48, Graaeohuroh Street, London, B.O. ARTHUR SHITHKR, Actuary and Secretary. 
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WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN’ S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Issue in Monthly Volumes of an Entirely New Edition of 

THE WORKS OF HENRY KINGSLEY. 

NEWLY COMPOSED FROM TYPE SPECIALLY OA8T, AND HANDSOMELY PRINTED ON GOOD PAPER. 

Edited by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. per Volume. 

THE EARLY VOLUMES WILL BE- 

1. -GEOFFRY HAMLYN. I™ read «- 

V The Fint Volume contains a Photogravure Portrait of Heeby Kingsley, and a Memoir, written by Clement K. Bhouteb, and illustrated by Herbert Kailton. 

2. —RAVENSHOE. i Read v 0et • 25 - 

3. —THE HILLYARS and the BURTONS. 

The Publishers bilieve that the time has arrived for the issue of a Superior Library Edition of the Works of Henry Kingsley, and hive great pleasure in announcing this is»ue, in a form 
which they trust will recommend itself to every admirer of the Author. It is only of recant years that full justice has been done to Henry Kingsley’s geuiu*. Some of the belt critics do n.>t 
hesitate to pronounce Henry Kingsley an even greater novelist than his brother Charles, the famous author of >( Weitward Ho! ” Mr. James Fayn mid of Charles Kingsley : “ As a story¬ 
teller he was inferior to his brother. Nothing be ever wrote equalled “ Geoffry Hamlyn ” forvigmr and dramatic interest, but while he livel Charles cast Henry in the shade. Now, I 
think, matters are reversed.” In this opinion Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Augustus Birr ell, and other weil-knawn authors and critics oincnr. 
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SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 1170. 
[New Issue.'] 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1894. 


Price 3d. 

[.Registered as a Newspaper. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND SERIES. 

Edited by KENELM D. COTE 3, M.A. Oxon. 

The following Volumes are already arranged for: — 

INTRODUCTION to SOCIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

By the Editor. 

CHIVALRY. By F. W. Cornish, Vice-Provost of Eton. 
TROtJBADODRS and COURTS of LOVE By J. F. 

Rowbothax. [In October. 

THE fine ARTS. By Prof. a. Baldwin Brown. 

THE ENGLISH MANOR. By Professor Vlnogradoff. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH Of ENGLISH LAW COURTS. By 

F. A. Ikdxbwxck, ac. 

EVOLUTION of HOUSEHOLD IMPLEMENTS. By Henry 

Balfoub. 

Other Volumes by Eminent Writers to be announced shortly. 

SIX CENTURIES of WORE and 

WAGES. By the late J. B. THOROLD ROGERS. A 
New Edition. 10a. 8d, 

SOCIALISM: an Examination of its 

Nature, its Strength, and its Weakness. By Professor 
R. T. ELY. Ph J)., LL.D. 6s. “A very useful, interesting 
and lucid discussion of this thorny subject. A more fair- 
minded book toe never read.”—Daily Chronicle. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE and SOCIAL 

SCHEME*. By JAMES MCCLELLAND. 8s. Sd. 

GERMAN SOCIETY at the CLOSE of 

th. MIDDLE AGES. By E. BELFORT BAX. Be. 

“ The work is a good and interesting one, and toe heartily 
c< mmesd it to all who are interested in his subject.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

SOBER by ACT of PARLIAMENT. 

By F. A. McKENZIE. 3s. 6d. “As a summary of drink 
legislation a-d temperance experiment in the past, for those 
who realty desire information it is invaluable , being throughout , 
in its statist irs and comments, impartial to the verge of un¬ 
necessary candour,”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE : a Plea 

for B National Polioy. By SPENSER WILKIN80N. 
7s. 6d. ** The lucidity with which the present European 

situation is reviewed in these pages , and the power and acumen 
with which all its issues are examined , deserve unqualified 
praise ” — Saturday Review. 

THE ENGLISH DEMOCRACY: its 

Promts., and Peril*. By ARNOLD WHITE. 7a. 8d. 
** Contains many suggestive and even penetrating apercus on the 
political and social problems of our day — Times. " Whether 
one agrees with him or not, one must admire the vigour and 
epigrammatic points of his jeremiads.”— Scotsman. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 

NEW VOLUMES. Each 2s. 6d. 

(L) POPULATION and the SOCIAL BY8TEM. By Dr. 

F. 8. NlTTl. “A very valuable work of a well-known 
Italian economist”— Westminster Review. 

(2 ) THE LABOUR QUESTION: an Epitome of the 

Evidence and Riport of the Royal Commission on 
Labour. By T. G. PrvERs, B.A., Precis-Writer to the 
Comraim'on. “ Wi’l be found extremely useful by many 
people who are unable to grapple with the voluminous 
reports ”— Times. 

(3.) BRITISH FREE WOMEN. By Charlotte C. Stopes. 

“ A spirited vindication of the political rights of women, 
treated historically and constitutionally , and the legal , 
political and economic aspects are not neglected.” 

Westminster Review. 

(1) SUICIDE and INSANITY. By J. E. Strahan, M.D. 

8»c »'M 1 dition. “lie has marshalled an array of 
statistics, which goes far towards establishing his contention , 
that the greater part of the increase of suicide is due to 
hereditary transmission ,”— Economic Review. 

MR. PINKERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE FRENCH PRISONER: a Story 

of Dartmoor and the Western Seas. By THOMAS A. 
PINKERTON, Author of “John Newbold’s Ordeal,” 
&e. fls. 

THE MEMBER for WORKSHIRE; or, 

Church and State: a Novel. By THOMA8 A8PDEN. 
6s, 


GEORGE ROMNEY and his ART. By 

HILDA G AMLIN, Author of “ Emma, Lady Hamilton,” 
with Photogravures, Collotype, and other Illustrations. 

[7n October. 

DIARY of a CAVALRY OFFICER in 

the PENIN8ULAR and WATERLOO CAMPAIGNS. 
By the late Lfeut.-Ool. TO MKINSON, of the 16th 
Dragoons. Edited by bis Son JAME9 T0MKIN80N, 
J.P., of Tarporley. Second Edition, Reviled, with 6 
Map and 8 Etched Plates, 8vo, 7s. 6cL ‘‘A delightful 
book. It is a thousand pities it was not published long ago ; 
for it is one of the works that go to the making of history .”— 
Daily Chronicle. “ Of the greatest interes \ Excellent re¬ 
productions add to the charm, of the book , which from cover 
to cover is full of good reading.” - St. James's. “ The 
unpretending work of a modest man and a good soldier .”— 
Times. “Just the kind of material the historian rejoices to 
possess. Owes us a better idea of the daily life under 
Wellington*s command than any man*s book could afford.”— 
Liverpool Post. 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS. By 

E. J. 8IMCOX, Author of •• Natural Law,” Ac. 2 Tola., 
large 8vo, 82s. “ To examine so comprehensive a work in 
any detail is quite impossible in the space at our disposal; 
but we may say that if is a contribution to economical and 
social history of exceptional value and importance , toAtcA 
displays much patient and laborious research, keen insight, 
and rare powers of interpretation and generalisation.”— 
Times. 

RECORDS of the-HOLE CRAFTS and 

FELLOWSHIP of MA 8 ON 8 . With a Chronicle of the 
History of the worshipful Company of Masons of the 
City of London. By EDWARD CONDER, Jun., 
Master of the Company. Facsimiles and Illustrations. 
4to, Sis. net. 

LIFE and LETTER8 of JAMES MAC- 

PHEK80N. By BAILEE SAUNDERS. Containing a 
particular Aocount of Macphezson’s Famous Quarrel with 
Dr. Johnson. Engraved Portrait, 8vo, 7a. 6d. “Mr. 
Bailey Saunders may be congratulated on the honesty of 
purpose pervading his work from end to end , for diligent 
research, and for the satisfactory results which do ample 
justice to Uacpherson and his Ossian.” —Morning Post. 

MR. PICKET PIN and his FRIENDS. 

By PRICE COLLIER. Illustrated, 8a. 6d. “ A'nouv 

ledge and good sense and a pleasant humour characterise the 
book.”— Saturday Review. “ A delightful little book, full 
of fun, on the American Indian as he is after civilisation, 
whisky, bayonets, Indian agents and white mrn*s greed have 
nearly done with and for him.”— Daily Chronicle. 

WOODSIDE, BURNSIDE, HILLSIDE, 

and MARSH. By J. W. TUTT, F.E.8. Fully Illua- 
tr&ted, 2s. 6d. “ A book of varied charm and interest, 

admirably vivacious. Mr. Tutt i s an excellent observer 
of nature, ond sorites in a style that is pleasing and tm- 
qiretentioua .”— Saturday Review. “Exactly what is re¬ 
quired to enable birds, moths, and flowers to be identified and, 
still better , to be understood. It is a pleasure to commend 
it.”—Acalemy. 

ON EXPRESSION in NATURE. By 

WILLIAM MAIN, M D. 8s. 63. “ A very charming 

and very original treatise, highly suggestive and instructive 
from beginning to end.”— National Observer^ 

RAINMAKING and SUNSHINE 

JOHN C0LLIN30N. 8a. 6d. 

MORAVIAN and SILESIAN MINERS 

By Dr. BBNNO KARPELES. 4to, 7s. 6d. 


By 


CHEAP EDITION, 3s. 6d., 


THE WAGES OF SIN. 


LUCAS MALET. 

CHEAP EDITION, 8«. 6d. 


SCHOOL EDITION OF 8SYFFERT. 

DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTI- 

QUnTB8. Edited by the late Prof. H. NETTLE-SHIP 
and Dr. J. E. SANDY8. School Edition, Revisrd. With 
all the Illustration*, lo*. Sd. 

COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of GER¬ 
MAN and ENGLISH. By Professor VICTOR HENRY. 
English Edition, by the Author himself. 7s. 6d. 

STUDENTS’ ANGLO SAXON Dic¬ 
tionary. By J. R. CLARK HALL, M.A., Ph.D. 
4to (treble columns), 15s. 

PROGRESS in LANGUAGE, with 

Special Reference to English. By Protestor OTTO 
JK8PER8EN (written in English). 7*. «d. 

PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES^-New Vol. 

GREEK SYNTAX. By Prof. E. A. 

SONNENSCHEIN, M.A., Oxon. 2s. Sd.; or, with the 
4 * Accidence,” in 1 vol., 4s. 6d. 

STUDENT’S TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY 

By S. H. VINES, M.A., D.So., F.R.8. Part I. With 
279 Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Part IL, completing the 
werk in January, 1893.) 

LECTURES on HUMAN and ANIMAL 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Profaaaor W. WUNDT. Trans¬ 
lated by Profs. CREIGHTON and TITCHBNBB. Cut*. 
8to, 16s. 

LIBRARY of PHILOSOPHY. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

(L) NATURAL RIGHTS. By D. G. Ritchie, M.A., 

Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of 8t. Andrews. 10s. 6d. 

(2.) LOGIC. By Professor 0. Slgwart (Tubingen). 

Translated by HELEN 1 DBNDY. 2 vols., 21s. 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 

PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Dr. ZIEHEN. 
Edited by Dr. OTTO BEYER and C. C. VAN LIEW. 
Second Edition, Revised and Increased. Cute. 6s. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION in 
AMERICA. 

(1.) TRAINING of TB1CHBRS.. Amy B ram well and 

H. M Hnghaa. Ss.6<L 
(1) METHODS of TEACHING... Alice Ztmmem. 8s. M. 
(S.) EDUCATION of GIRLS ...Sara A. BurataU. Ss. 6d. 
(4.) GRADED SCHOOLS.Mary H. Page. 2a. 

PANTA RYE: a Prelude. By “Eremns” 

and Another. 6a. ” A really remarkable book and 

quite a curiosity in fiction . A medley of social satire , 

startling adventure, and whimsical dissertations . always 

bright and often really witty .”—Pall Mall G-izatta. 

LAURA ARBUTHNOT. By John 

MEREDITH. 6s. “ There is no doubt as to the power 

displayed in this story , although it is of the painful tip-t<>- 
dale kind.”— 8p°ctator. ‘‘ A dev frig written skf -,h of the 
sort of fate which await* a woman with an ambiguous pa d 
who chooses to marry a man against the wish of all his friends 
and relatives .”—Daily Telegraph. 

A QUESTION of CASUISTRY : a Dia- 

loguc and a Denouement. By ALEC MAC HEILD. 
88.61. “Unquestionably an entertaining and clevr story.” 
—Scotsman. “There if an unusual amount of smart and 
clever writing in if.”—Literary World. 

A WOMAN’S VERSION of the “KREUTZBR SONATA.*» 

WHOSE WAS the BLAME ? By Mrs. 

JAMES GREGOR. With a Prologue from Ike Russian 
of Prince Gautzsx. 8e. 61. “ There is a note of quiet sin¬ 
cerity in the sad autobiography.”— Literary Wat d. 

MARGARET DUNMORE; or, a 

Socialist Home. By JANE H. CL4.PPERTON, Author 
of “Scientitlc Melioriam.” Second Edition, la. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., London. 
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TABLE! OF CONTENTS faoi 

Two Booka on Rhliqioub History, by A. W. Bins • *17 
Thrkk Yolumks of Poetry, by Lionel Jo its son . . 948 

Prof. Douolas’s Society in China, by the Rev. C. J. 

Ball.*80 

*£Lavishes FrederIo th* Great, by Prof. Morse 

Stephens . ..250 

New Novels, by J. B. Allen.*51 

Current Literature.25* 

Books of Travel.*58 

Notes and News . 263 

University Jottings.*51 

Original Verse : “ Bummer 8onnkts from my Garden, 

by Mm. Frkiltgrath-Kroekkr.254 

Magazines and Reviews.255 

Mr. Blkin Mathews’s Announcements .... 266 
Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co.’s Announcements . 265 
Mr. Alexander Gardner’s Announcements . . . 255 

Messrs. Digby, Long & Co.’s Announcements . . *66 
Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Foster’s Announcements. . 255 

Selected Foreign Books.*66 

Correspondence— 

The Septuagint versus the Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament, viii., by Sir H. H. Howorth; The 
Fethm-d and Cartw Stones, by E. W. B. Nicholson; 

"La Mesnie IleUcguin by Paget Toynbee; The 
Russian Name for a Betrothal Woman , by H Krebs *66 

Appointments for Next Week.253 

Tyrbbll & Purser's Correspondence of Cicebo, by 
Pbof. Wilkins ........ *58 

Philological Books.*68 

Ohituaby ; William Topley.359 

Correspondence— 

Prof. Jensen on the Sit tile Inscriptions,by Prof. Sajce . 260 

Science Notes.260 

Philolooy Notes.260 

Febgusson’s History of Architecture, by Reginald 

Hughes. 260 

Indian Jottings.261 

Notes on Art and Archaeology.262 

The Birmingham Musical Festival, by J. S. Shed- 

lock .362 

Music^Totbh _. . ._. . . . _. , 26 3 

A RTIST and WIFE, well known, ex- 

-L~\- perienceti travellers, wish for several AMATEUR8 (or others) 
to join them. Leave England end October for Riviera. Terms by 
arrangement. References exchanged.—C annes, “Acadkmv” Office, 
27, Chancery Lane. _ _ _ _ 

rpiIACKERAY’S WORKS for SALE, 

First Editions, cheap.—ESMOND. 3 vol#., o Inal cloth, 
clean, 18.52.-VANITY FAIR. Half-bound. 1848.- p *DENNIS, 
vols., 184l».—II akiu s, Brunswick Terrace, Stafford 

rro INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

JL MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, scut gratis. The list 
include* private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stockkr, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C._ 

type-writing. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Raynk A Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.O. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 

THE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

-L 115, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 
_Price List-—115, F l eet St reet. Lo ndon. _ 

CATALOGUES 

P'OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JL promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

_ D U L A U A CO., 37, Souo Square. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

11, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CATATjOOUES poet free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

__ Catalogues on application. 

O R I E N T A L W O R K S. 

TVTESSRS. LUZAC & CO. have a large 

•LvA Stock of ORIENTAL WORKS, and can supply them, if not 
In stock, quickly and at moderate prices. 

T UZAC & OCX’S ORIENTAL LIST. 

Containing Notes and News on, and a Biographical List of, all 
new Publications on Africa and the East. Published Monthly. 
'Annual Subscription (jiost free), 3s. 

*** The Acauemv, Feb. 4, 18!'.!, writes: “Messrs. Luzac A Co.’s 

nnuut.il List.deserves the support of Oriental students.It 

gives, under I lie heading of ‘ Notes and News/ details alxmt important 
Oriental works, which are both more full and more cartful than any- 
tinny of the sort to found elsewhere." 

Vol. V., Nos. VIII. and IX. (August and September, 18**4', just out. 
^ ,( e Y’ "f )o!s. I. to IV. are still to be bad (half-bound, with 

lull Authors Index, Ac ) at 3s. net each volume. 

Lists and Catalogues of Oriental Works to In had on application, 
LUZAC & CO., Publishers to the India Office, 4'!, Great Russell 
Street (opposite the British Museum), London, W.C. 


J^EPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 

STEPHEN’S GREEN, EAST, DUBLIN. 

SESSIONS 1894-85. 


ENGINEERING, and MINING. 

A Diploma of Associate of the College (A.R.C. 8c., I.) is granted at 
the end of Three Years’ Course, the required conditions being complied 
with. 

Four Royal Scholarships, of the value of £50 yearly each, with free 
admission to the Lectures and Laboratories, are attached to the 
College. Two arc offered for competition each year to associate 
students not being Royal Exhibitioners, on completion of their first 
year's course. 

The Fees payable for Non-Associate Students are—£2 for each 
separate Course of Lectures; £3 for Session — Pure Mathematics, 
1st year, £2 for term, do., do. 

For ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY.—£2 for a Special Course of One 
Month; £5 for Threo Months; £0 for Six Months; £12 for the Entire 
Scsaim. 

For PHYSICAL LABORATORY.—£2 for a Special Course of One 
Month; £4 per Month (for <J hours a day); or £6 for the Session (one 
hour per day): £12 for the Entire Session. 

For ASSAYING.—£4 for the Throe Months; £8 for Six Months; 
£12 for the Entire Session. 

For ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY .—£2 for a Special Coarse of One 
Month; £3 for 1st Medical or 2nd Arts Course Royal University of 
Ireland ; or £5 for a Si>ecial Course of Three Months. 

Fox BOTANICAL LABORATORY.—Samo as Zoological Laboratory. 

For GEOLOGICAL LABORATORY.-£2 for a Special Course of 
Oue Month. 

For DRAWING SCHOOL.—£5 for the Session : £3 for One Term. 

The Chemical, Physical. Botanical, and Zoological Laboratories and 
the Drawing Schools are Open Daily for Practical Instruction, and the 
Geological Laboratory is open for Non-Associate Students at hours to 
be arranged With the Professor. 

“ d Me ~} Profettor W. McF.Oa*,M.A. 

Physio. {Theorati«UandFnottad){ B *** rn - FnaE -- 

Geology .{ P m'hTa 0 ’ *■ J ' COLE • F <i ' 8 " 

Mining and Mineralogy .’’ 0 ' Rr ' Ltr - C E " 

Botany. Professor T. Johnson, D.Sc., F.L.8. 

/Professor A. C. Uaddon, M.A., 
Zoology .| F.Z.8., M.R.I.A. 

The Courses of Chemistnr. Physics. Botany, Zoology, Geology, and 
Mineralogy nro recognise*! by the Royal University of Ireland, and 
Certificates of attendance are granted to Medical and other Students 
attending the Courses, and the Chemical, Physical, Botanical, and 
Zoological Laboratories. 

Programmes may be obtained on application at the College, or by 
letter addressed to the Secretary, Royal College of Scienoe, Stephen s 
Green, Dublin. 

The First Term of the Session will commence on MONDAY, tho 
1st October, 1894. 

Note.— Intending Associate Stwlcnts will be required to pass an 
Entrance Examination in Elementary Mathematics and Elementary 
Practical Geometry, as indicated on Page 5 Programme , copies of which 
may be had on application from the Secretary. 

Professor J. P. O’Reilly, Secretaiy. 

INGPS" "oo'lLE G E, LONDON. 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

(Under the Patronage of H.R.1I. the PRINCESS of WALES.) 

No. 13, Kensington Square (close to High Street, Kensington, Station). 

In this department Lectures are given to ladies in the various 
subjects of a University education by Professors and Lecturers on the 
Staff of King’s College. 

The Lectures arc adapted to ladies above the age of 16. 

Besides the usual Lectures Special < \mrses will In* given as follows :— 

Miss JANE HARRISON on “THE PARTHENON MARBLES. 1 ’ 

Mrs. T1RARD on “LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT.” 

Courses of Lectures will be arranged, if desired, for students preparing 
for the Examinations of tho University of London. 

On October 12, at 2.30p.m.. the INAUGURAL ADDRE88 will bo 
delivered by the Rev. G. F. BROWNE, Canou of St. Paul's, to which 
all students and their friends are invited. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on October 15. 

All Lectures are held at 13, Kensington Square. 

For a prospectus or further information apply to the Vice-Principal, 
Miss L. M. Fa itii full, at tho above address. In return for four 
stamps a complete Syllabus of Lectures may be obtained. 

N ew south wales. 

UNIVERSITY of 8YDNEY. 

LECTURER IN METALLURGY. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the alwve POSITION. Salary £400 
per annum. Duties to commence on March 4th, 1895. £60 allowed for 
passage money. 

Further particulars can be obtained from Sir Haul Samuel, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., Agent-General for New South Wales, 9, Victoria Street, London, 
8.W., to whom applications, stating age, and accompanied by two 
copies of testimonials, should be scut not later than I3tn October, 1894. 

L ondon school of medicine for 

WOMEN, 30 , Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C., and 
the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Exami¬ 
nations open to Women. Entrance Scholaishin, value £30; Stuart 
Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four years; Mackay Prizes of £20 
each, Ac.—Apply to Secretary at School. 

ipiNISHING SCHOOL for GENTLE- 

JL' MEN’S DAUGHTERS.—The Misses SINCLAIR CLARKE, 
46, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.—References permitted to—The 
Right Honourable G. J. Goschen, M.P., and Mrs. Goschcn; John 
Usher, Esq.,of Norton, Midlothian ; the iionble.and Rev. Wm. Miller, 
LL.D.,C.I.E.; the Rev. C. J. Ridgeway, 36, Porchestcr Terrace, W. 
and Colonel Bissct, R.E., C’.l.E. 


TV/TESSRS. HODGSON beg to announce 

XTX the following ARRANGEMENT of SALES by AUCTION at 
their ROOMS. 115, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. at 1 o’olock each day 

On MONDAY, OCTOBER 8, and Four FoUowing Daps. 

MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the 

Scientific and General Library of tho late H. G0TOBED, Esq.. for 

many years Coroner of the Borough of Cambridge (by order of the 

Executors), comprising Palaeographies] Society’s Publications. 3 vols.— 
Renoufs Book of the Dead—Bayard's Nineveh, 2 vol#., folio—8. Augus¬ 
tin! Opera, 10 vols.—Richardson’s Monastic Rains, 2 vols.—Caitt’s 


THO MEDALISTS and Others.—The 

X CORPORATION of the CITY of LONDON INVITES 
DESIGNS (models not drawings' for a MEDAL to be struck in COM¬ 
MEMORATION of the opening of the TOWER BRIDGE by his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. K.G., on behalf of her most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, on tho 3*»th June last. 

The medal to be three inches in diameter. 

Premiums of 35 guineas for the first selected model and 15 guineas 
for the second selected model will be paid. 

The selected models to be the property of the Corporation. 

Each design must l>ear a distinguishing word or motto, and Ik* sent 
in not later than noon on Monday, Pjtli November next, and be 
addressed to the City Comptroller, Guildhall. 

John A. Brand, Comptroller. 

Guildhall, 3rd October, 1S94. 


Walpole’s George IL, Letters and Journals, 14 vols.—Froude’s England, 
12 vols.—Hereulonum et Pompei. 8 vol#.—Spalding Club Books, 30 vols. 
—Kelmsoott Press Publications, 8 vols.—Original Editions of Dickens’s 

Novels, Modern Poetry and the Drama—Voyages and Travels, Ac. 

On MONDAY, OCTOBER 16, and Four Following Days. 

The valuable and extensive MISCELLANEOUS 

LIBRARY of the late W. W. WHITAKER. Esq. of Cranbrook House, 

Hulme, Lancashire, including Owen Jones s Alhambra, 2 vols.. Large 
Paper—Roberts’s Ilolv Lana, 6 vols.—Bowyer’s Hume, 10 vols — 
Claude’s Liber Vcritatis, 3 vols—Marllio rough Gems, 2 vols.—Cotman’s 
Etchings, 2 vols.—Ormerod s Cheshire, 3 vols.—Allen’s Great Cathe¬ 
drals, 2 vols.—Pennethorne’a Geometry of Ancient Architecture— 
Millin, Vases Antques, 2 volt.—Richard son’* Old English Mansions, 

4 vols.—Wickes’s Spires and Towers, 3 vols.—Selected Pictures, 4 vols.— 

Warrington’s Stained Glass - Divers Works of the Early Masters, 3 vols. 

—Millingou’s Ancient Monuments— Castles and Mansions of the 

Lothians. 4 vols.—Ackermann’s Mansions of I An caster and Chester. 

5 vols.—King’s Munimenta Antiqua, 4 vols.—Rogers’s Italy, Largest 

Paper—SetB of Vanity Fair, Sporting and Dramatic News, Art Journal, 

Ac.-Meyrick’s Antient Armour, 2 vols—Scottish Antiquaries* Proceed¬ 

ings, 17 vols., and others relating to Scotland—Illustrated Books on 
Art and Architecture, Dress and Decoration, Antiquities and Topo¬ 
graphy, Historical and Theological Works — Publications of the 
Learned Societies. 

On TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23, ani FoUowing Days. 

MANY THOUSAND VOLUMES cf MODERN 

PUBLICATIONS, in Cloth and Quires (by order of several Eminent 

Publishing Houses), comprising 50 Lingara’s England, 10 vols., libranr 

edition—38 Jeremy Taylor’s Works, 10 vols., list edition—’50 Christie s 

Book of Revelation, and 550 Controversy of Zion—315 Hornby’s Glean* 

ings from tho New Testament, 2 vols.— "210 Nichol’s Political Life, 2 

vols.—185 Gerard's Land beyond the Forest,2 vols.— 96 Ladv Hamilton, 

by Hilda Gamlin, 4to—150 Spenser's Shepheardcs Calendar, 4to—140 

Sidney’s Arcadia, 4to (21s.)—258 Wordsworth's Prose Works, 3 vols.— 

II Lytton s Novels, edition do luxe, 32 vols. (£16 16 s .)—10 Lever's Novels, 

9 vols. (£3 7s. 6d.)—17 Rider Haggard’s Allan’s Wife,Large Paper—150 

Egan's Life of an Actor, royal Hro-78 Figaro Exposition/English Edi¬ 

tion—83 Manner! ng's New Zealand Alps, royal 8vo—30 Rusden’s Now 
Zealand. 3 vols.—110 Lowe's Reautifu'-lcavod Plants ( 21 s.)—50 Greene's 

Parrots in Captivity, 3 vols.—25 Houghton's Fishes, imperial 4to. Tho 

smaller numbers consist of Audsley A Bowes s Keramio Art of Japan, 

2 vols. (£21)—Ruskiu's Modern Painters, 5 vols., and Stones of Venice. 

3 vols.—Tennyson and his Friends (£6 6s )—Dante, by Stradanns (£6 6s.) 
—and other attractive Modem Books. Also the Copper-Plate# of 
Snelling's Coinage, 4to — Westwood’s Paheographia Sacra — Strutt’s 
Regal Antiquities. Ac., 2 vols.—Pugin’s Works, 5 vols.—Claude’s Liber 
Veritatls, 3 vol*., Ac. 

May be viewed two days prior to Sale, and Catalogues forwarded 
(when ready) on application. 

MODERN PICTURES. —Important 

PUBLIC SALES of tho celebrated collection WILLEM 
HARTOG, with prominent works by Van Beers, Brown, Castros, 
Delobbe, VAN MARCKE, Ch. Meissonier, Strays, Vejboeckhoven 
Ziern, Arts, Bisschop, Bleu, Bos boom, ISRAEL*, Maris, Mesdag, 
Ncuhuys, Verschuur, Ac., at 

AMSTERDAM, the 23rd October, 1894. 

Illustrated Catalogue (4a) with Messrs. BOUSSOD, VALADON 
A CO., at Bond Street, 116-7; 11. KoEKKOEK, Juu., A CO., I’ioca- 
dilly, 72; or through the DIRECTORS of the SALES, C. F. ROOS A 
CO., BRAKKE-GROND, AMSTERDAM. 

To follow at same date and place 

The Sale of the Gerard A. Hcinekeu Collection of Modem Drawings 
and Water-Colours.__ ____ 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST GERMAN GRAMMAR 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

NEW EDITION READY IN A FEW DAYS. 

MEISSNER (MATTHIAS).—A NEW PRACTICAL and 

EASY METHOD Of LEARNING the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 

Twenty-third Edition, Entirely Revised, price 3s. 6d. 

Press Opinions. 

“ How to learn languages ? The solution of this problem 
can be nowhere better found than in the new and improved 
system of learning languages by M. Meissner.” 

British Journal of Commerce. 

*'Is certainly one of Ihebest books on the subject in our 
language.”— Gentleman's Journal. 

N<*tb .—Bona jide teachers who wish to examine this excellent 
grammar with a view of introducing it into their schools, will 
receive a fiee copy on application to 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

dUnilAX BOOK8ELI.EB AND PUBLISHER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Ij*DINBUKGH. — SUPERIOR BOARD 

Ali offered for STUDENT in professional gentleman’s family; 
large house ; good locality. Highest references.—No. 598, Robertson A 
Scott, H anover Street, Edinbu rgh._ 

rpilE UNDERSIGNED, Lecturer in the 

X University of Marbure, RECEIVES as BOARDERS Gentlemen 
who wish to attend the Uuiveisity or to Btudv German and other 
languages, l’upils prepared for Examinations, Uuiverslty, Army, Ac. 
— Address, Schwauallco 4, Marburg i. II., Uermauy. 

____ _ ___W. Tillkv._ 

G ERMANY.—HALLE (near Leipzig),— 

HOME OFFERED to ONE or TWO LADIES wishing to 
study or see German lif**, by Daughter of late Prof. Karl Else. 
Chaperon. Advantages in Music, Painting,and Literature. Moderate 
term*. Reference* : Toulmin Smith, II ieligutc, Loudon. N.; I)r. 

L. I’roescli'ddt, Fi ieilricli-d..if, HoniLurg-i-Tauiius. Exchange de¬ 
sired.—Addri>$ Fii.u lki.n H. Ei./.k, 2 , Ikiuburgcr-str., Hallc-a-S- 

. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

SKRVIi E INSTITUTE, at llo,Cannon Street, K.C., a REGIS¬ 
TRATION BUREAU l"i‘ the Clcrhul and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at II *iu*j and Abroad, Rcet-os, Vicars, ami 
Assist nit Teachers uny confidently rely upon the Doctor's long aud 
varied experience m professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 
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MR. T. FIS HER UNWIN’S HEW BOOKS. 

S. B. CBOCKETrS NEW WOBK. 

THE LILAC 

SUNBONNET. 

B 7 S. B. OBOCKBTT, 

Author of “ The Baider*,” &c. Cloth, gilt top, 6a. At all Bookseller*. 

*,* The First Edition of 10,000 Copies having been exhausted on the day of publication , a 
SECOND EDITION is now in the press and mil shortly be ready. 

FUST REVIEW. 

“ A charming love-atory, bright, tender, and vivadous, marked by diatinetion of treatment, 
and steeped in the eweetaeaa ana freshness of the open ai x."—Daily News. 

HEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 

VENICE. By the Hon. Alethea Wiel. 

Profusely Illustrated, ana furnished with Haps and Index, doth, 5s. 

“This interesting work.”—Daify Telegraph. 

“ Shows great industry and research.”— Observer. 

SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

ANNIE BESANT: an Autobiography. 

With Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo, doth, 6e. 

W. E. Oladstokx, speaking of this work in the September number of the Nineteenth 
Century, says: "This volume presents to us an object of considerable interest, it inspires 
sympathy with the writer, not only as a person highly giffcd, but as a seeker after truth.” 

THE NEW ‘-PSEUDONYM.” 

A HUSBAND of NO IMPORTANCE. 

By RITA 24mo, paper, la. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 

“As daring as it is faaoinating.”— Newcastle Journal. 

“ A brightly-written little story.”— <7 lasgoio Herald. 

THE NEW “AUTONYM.” 

BY REEF and PALM. By Louis Becke. 

With Preface by the EARL of PEMBROKE. 24mo paper. Is. 6d. ; doth, 2a. 

NEW VOLUME OF “THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF.” 

TITLED CORRUPTION: the Sordid 

Origin of some Irish Peerages. By J. G. SWIFT MACNEILL, M.P., M. A Cloth, 3e. 6d. 
“ It is almost too painful an argument for the repeal of the Union.”— Daily Chronicle (leader) 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


G. P. P UTNAM’S SON S’ LIST. 

"HEROES OF THE NATIONS" SERIES. 

Edited by E. ABBOTT, M.A. 

Crown Svo, doth gilt, 5s.; Roxburgh, 8s. 


CICERO, and the FALL of the ROMAN 


REPUBLIC. 
Oxford. With 


ft 


J. L. STRACHAN-DAYID80N, M.A, Fellow of Balliol College, 


aps and Illustrations. 


[Ready. 


HENRY the NAVIGATOR, the Hero of Portugal 


and cf Modern Disoovery. 
College, Oxford. 


By W. Clark 


NELSON. 

RUSSELL. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 

By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A. 

PERICLES. 

ABBOTT, M.A. 

JOHN WYCLIP. By Lewis 

SERGEANT. 


By C. RAYMOND BEAZLSY, M.A., Fellow of Merton 

[November. 

Already Issued. 

THEODORIC. By Thomas 

HODGKIN, D.O.L. 


By Evelyn 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

H. R. FOX-BOURNE. 

JULIUS CAESAR. 

WARDE FOWLER, M.A. 

NAPOLEON. ByW.O’Con- 

NOR MORRIS. 


By 
By W. 


HENRY of NAVARRE and the HUGUENOTS 

in FRANCE. By P. F. WILLERT, M.A., Fdlow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: a History. Comprising 

a Narrative of his Life, with Extracts from his Letters and Speeches, and an Account 
of ihe Political, Religious, and Military Affairs of England during his Time. By 
SUtfUEL HARDEN CHURCH. With Portrait and Plans of Marston Moor and 
Naetby. Svo, doth, 12s. Gd. net. 

LEROY-BEAULIEU’S The EMPIRE of the 

TSARS and the RUSSIANS. Translated from the French by Z. A. RAGOZIN, 
Author of “The Story of Aasyris,” "The Story of Chaldea,’’ &c. 8 vole., Svo, with 
Mape, 12a. 6d. a vol. 

Vol. I. THE COUNTRY and its INHABITANTS. 

Vd. H. THE INSTITUTIONS. 

TWENTY-SIXTH THOU8AND. 

7,000 WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. 

A Guide to Correct PronuuciaU.n. Carefully Reviaed, with a Supplementof 1,400 worda. 
lOmo, doth, 3a. 6d. 

NEW CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


24, Bedford Stbbet, Stuand, London ; and New Yoke. 


Messrs. Bell’s New and Forthcoming Works. 

ALBERT MOORE: his Life and Works. 

By A LYS B \LDRY. 

Illustrated with 10 Photogravures and about 70 other Illustrations. Super-royal 
4to, £3 38. Alto 50 copies on Large Paper, with th9 Plates in duplicate, printed on 
India paper and on Japanese Vellum, £5 5s net. [Ready in November. 

RAPHAEL’S MADONNAS and other 

Great Pictures. Reproduced from the Original Paintings. With a Life of Raphael, and 
an Account of hia Chief, Work*. By KARL K ABOLY, Author of “ A Guide to the 
Paintings of Florence.” 

In One Volume, with 53 Hluatrations, including 9 Photogravure*. Small Cjlumbier 
8vo, in (pedal binding designed by Gleeaon White, 21s. net. A few copiea on Large 
Paper, with the Plate* on India Paper, <2 2*. net (all aold}. [ Ready. 

JOHN RUSSELL, R.A., “The Prince of 

Crayon Portrait Painter*.” By GEOBGE O. WILLIAMSON, D.Litt. With an 
Introduction by Lord RONALD GOWER, F.S.A. 

With 101 Illustration*. Small Gdumbier 8vo, handsomely brand, 250 copies only, 
25*. nek Luge Paper Edition, 100 copies only, £1 2*. nek [Nut Week. 

SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart,: 

a Record and Review. By MALCOLM BELL. 

Third Edition, in apodal binding designed by Gleeaon White. Small Colujnbler 
8vo, 21*. nek [Ready. 

THE BRITISH FLEET: the Growth, 

Achievements, and Duties of the Navy of the Empire. By Commander CHARLES N 
ROBINSON, R.N. 

With about 150 reproductions of Paintings, Prints and Drawings illustrative of 
Battles, Ships, Persons, Customs, and Social Life in the Navy. Dedicated by permission 
to H.R.H. Che Duke of York. 

Ordinary Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 150 oopies in fcap. 4to, with extra Engrav¬ 
ings, 21s. net. 

AMYGDALA: a Tale of the Greek Revo- 

lntion. By Mr*. EDMONDS. With cover designed by Gleeson White. Small foap.8vo 
6d. net. 

“ 1 Amygdala ’ is a pure and touching story of love and patriotism.”— Athenaeum. 

“ The person who find. 1 Amygdala ’ dull must have spoiled the delicaoy of his palate by 

literary oondiments..the book is good all through .”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ The book, as a wkols, is ably written, and deserves to be widely read.”— Scotsman. 

EROS and PSYCHE: a Poem in Twelve 

Measures. By ROBERT BRIDGES. 

Seoond Edition, thoroughly Revised. Printed on Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick 
Press, with binding designed by Gleeson White. [Immediately. 

A SERVICE of ANGELS. By the 

Rev. H. LATHAM, M.A., Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Author of “Past) 
Pastor um.” 

A STUDY of the ARGONAUTICA of 

VALERIUS FLACCUS. By WALTER C. BUMMERS, B.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Edited by J. W. HALES, M.A., 

Late Clark Lecturer in English Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Professor of English Literature at King's College, London. 

It is proposed in this series to deal with the chief epochs of English Literature in 
separate volumes of moderate length, but in such a manner that, taken together, they will 
ultimately form a consecutive history. Though designed mainly for the use of students, it 
will be the aim of the writers to adapt the volumes in style, no less than in subject matter, for 
all readers who have an interest in English Literature. Several volumes are in preparation, 
and a Prospectus will be sent on application. 

The following Volume is now ready, small crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 

THE AGE of POPE. By John Dennis, Author of “ Studies 

in English Literature,” &c. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 

PLATO. — GORGIAS. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late W. H. THOMPSON, D.D., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. A New Edition. 6s. 

London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.46, THE FaTAL CARO. Hems. 
Wiliam Terries, Murray, Carson, Charles Fulton. W. L. 
Abingdon, Richard Pardon, and Harry Nicbolls; Meedames 
Vane, Laura linden, Bophle I.artin, and Miss Millsard. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE NEW WOMAN. Mr. 
Fred Tenry. Mr. Cyril Maude. Mr. J. G. Grahame, Mr. Wyes, 
Mr. Champion, Mr. Byron; Miss Rose Leclercq, Mias Alma 
Murray, Miss Laura Graves, Miss Gertrude Warden, Miss 
Ridrsrds, sad Miss Winifred Emery. _ 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS 
SUSAN. Mr. Charles Wyndham. Mr. Kemble, Mr. Fredk. 
Kerr, Hr. CL P. Little, Mr. Ben Webetar, Mr. E. Dagnall; 
Mira Fanny Coleman. Miss Gerirude Kingston, Miss Nina 
Boucioault, and Miss Mary Moore. 

DALITS THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
THIS EVENING, at &15, A GAIETY GIRL. Messrs. 
0. Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, Geo. Grossmith, jun., Lsw- 
reooe O’Orsay, Famn-Sontar, R. Somerrllle, Gilbert Por- 
teous, Charles Eaton, and Rutland Barrington; Mmes. Kate 
Cutler, Nellie Halone, Marie Stndholme, Louie Pounds, Kate 
Hod son, Violet R obinson. Nina Martino, and Lottie Ve nne. 

DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

L o ee cc and Manager, Sir Augustus Harris. 
TO-NIGHT, at 7.30, THE DERBY WINNER. Mrs. John 
Wood, Misses Beatrioe Lamb, Alma Stanley, Pattis Browne, 
Evelyn Hughes, L. Moodie, Hettie Dene; Messrs. Arthur 
Bourchier, George Giddens, Lionel Bignold, Harry Bvers- 
fleld, Chariea Dalton, East, Lawford,Harding, and Charles 
Ca rtwrig ht._ 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr. John Hare. 

MR. WILLARD’S SEASON. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 80, THE PROFESSOR’S LOVE 

BTORY. _ 

MATINEES SATUEDAY and WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
at 3.30._ 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. S. 
Penley, Messrs. Walter Everard, Sidney Paxton, H. Fanner 
Cedi Thombnry, and H. Reeves Smith; Misses Ada 
Branson, Emmie Meyrick. Kate Graves, Nina Bondcault, 
At 8, IN THE EYES O F THE WO RLD. 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8. THE QUEEN OF BRILLIANTS. 
Meosrs. Hubert Wilke, Arthur Williams, W. H. Denny, John 
Le Hay, AvonSaxon, Owen Weetford, Fred. Wright, inn., 
Compton Coutts, Geo. Honey, and Fred Storey; Madame 
Amadi, Mies Lizzie Reggies, Mira Annie Moyers. Meedames 
Leonard, B urle. Leigh, Comyne, and Mies Lillian Russell. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at A0, LITTLE CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS (New Edition). Messrs. B. J. Lonnen, John F. 
Sheridan, F. Cook, Thompson, W. 8. Laidlaw, H. Gregory; 
Meedames Geraldine Ulmar. Maud Holland, M. Love, A. 
Newton, E. GrevDle, D. Thome, F. Wilson, V. Cassell, 
M. Marsden, and Florence St. John, Ac. At 7-16, THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


/CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CON- 

CERTS.—The THIRTY-NINTII ANNUAL 8ERIES of these 


_ CERTS.----- 

world-famous Concert* will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 13th, at 3. 
Numbered Still Ticket* (transferable) for the Twenty Concerts, Three 
Guineas, inclusive of Admission to the Crystal Palace on dates of 
Conoerts, and Two Guineas exclusive of Admission to Palace.—Pro¬ 
spectus post free on application to the M anager, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 

MRS. GERMAN REED’S 


A/TR. and 

-1-vJL ENTERTAINMENT (under the Management of Mr. 
ALFRED GERMAN REED and Mr. CORNEY GRAIN) will 
REOPEN for the AUTUMN SEASON on MONDAY NIGHT, 
October 8th, with MISSING, by Somerville Gibney. Music by King 
Hall. Mr. Coruev Grain’s latest Musical Sketch, BOND STREET, 
4 p.m., and WALLS HAVE EARS. Rooking Office now open, from 
11 to 6. ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham-place. 


A GUIDE TO 

BRITISH & AMERICAN NOVELS. 

Fran the Earliest Period to the End of 1893. 

BY PERCY RUSSELL, 

Author of “ The Author a Manual ,” <fte. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 810 pagje, price 3a. 6d. net. 
Globe.—“Lx unquestionably useful.” 

Morning Post.—-' W1U be of oonviderable vrlv.” 

Manchester Courier.—' “ All Invaluable t to rehouse of facts.” 
A’ewcostle Chronicle.—" The Guide may be reoommended to 
librarlana is well aa to reader, of Action.” 

BT THE SAKE AUTHOR. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 

WITIf PREFATORY REMAKES 

BY MR. GLADSTONE. 

Seventh and Cheap Edition. With Sew Preface, 301 pp., crown 8 vo, 
cloth, price 8s# 0d. net- With Portrait • 

Losdon: DIOBY, LONG & GO., PUBLISHERS, 

18, BOUVERIE STREET. FLEET STREET. E.C. 


Gr. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOK8. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

—’ - and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24. BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 

? presented by their Branch House in London for tilling, on the most 
avourahle terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGU ES se nt on applic ation._ 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

VTEWSPAPERS, magazines, books, 

Ly Ac.—KING. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers. 12. Gough Square, 4. Bolt Court. Fleet Street. E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commonco New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises Cor Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Tclograph, ‘ Africanism, London.” 


BLACKIE & SON’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

GERMAN PLAYS,—THIS EVENING, at 8.0, VRILCH- 
ERFRR88RR, celebrated Comedy In Four Acts, by G. v 
Moser. Mlraea Eicon ore von Driller, Anna Hooke, Mi 111 
El ginger, Elly Arndt, Frau Dr. Heinold-Thomann; Meaars. 
Cmiar Beck, Max Weil on beck, Heinrich Kamm, Siegfried 
Philippi, Albert Schmidt, Ludwig Schubert, Ac. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Proprictreac, Mm. Harriet Gooch. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, ODETTE. Mrg. Anna Ruppert, 
and Mr. (Maries Warner will be seriated by the following 
Meeera. Bernard Gould, Herbert Flemming, Paul Berton, 
Rothbury Evans, B. iAseellee, E. Howard, C. F. Lander, G. 
Tompkins, and Borne. Mesdamee Marie Cecil, Ettie Williams, 
B. Sheridan, W. L. Abingdon, B. M. de Bolls, K. Valmard, 
B. Dupre, Doreen Denn a, and Eariin. 

PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. 

MB. ARTHUR ROBERTS’ 8EA30N. 

THIS EVBNING, at 8 15, CLAUDE DUVAL. Mean. 
Erie Thome, Fitzroy Morgan, H. O. Clarey, E. Stevens, and 
Mr. Arthur Roberta. Mines A. Liddon, K. EUenlie, N. 
Ariine, Thornhill, L. Norman, L Young. F. Schubert, G. 
Edwards, M. Crichton, A. Peppiatte, M. Burdell, and Mira 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS RYE KING, at 8.46, OUil FLAT. Misses Georgie 
Esmond, Annie Goward, May Edoum, Annie Esmond, Grace 
Lane, F.Loveridge; Messrs.C.FAWcett-H.Roes. E.Hendrie, 
B. BSward, Cecil Fsget, D. Gordon, and Willie Edouin. At 8 , 
PARALLEL ATTACKS._ _ 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVBNING, at 9, THE FOUNDLING. Messrs. 
Charles Groves, Sydney Brough, Huntley Wright, Oswald 
Yorke. George Warde, Stanley Kennis; Mimes Ellis Jeffreys, 
Emmeline Orford, Susie Vaughan, Lizzie Webster, Gwynne 
Herbert. Minnie Clifford. Fanny Erris. At 8.16, THEN 
FLOWERS GRE W FA IRER._ 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at fl, THE NEW BOY. Means. Arthur 
Helmore, J. D. Beveridge, J. Beauchamp, 8. Warden, K. 
Douglas, T. Palmer, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, J. L. Mackey ; 
Mesaames Gladys Homfrey, May Palfrey, Esmd Beriuger, 
A. Beet. Preceded, at 8.15, by LOYAL. 


Just published, price :ib. ; free by pert, 3a. 4jd. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 

X FOR THE 8E88ION 1894-95. 

Macmillan & Co., London. J. E. Cornish, Manchester. 

1 yoL, cloth, 124 pp., 2s. txl. 

T^HE BRITISH NATION: and the ANTS, 

X an Allegory. 

“Quiet satire and shrewd observation/—Scotsman. 

A . A llan, 33, Lome Street, Leith._ 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-IIALF per CENT. INTERE8T allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS” DEPARTMENT. 

For the cnoouragement of Thrift tho Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURC1IA8E A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS TKtt MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

roa riVK SHILLINGS TER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager 

To HAH. the PRINCE of WALES. 

j^ItAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

Q0UPS, PIiESERVED PRO VISIONS 

and 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

XT PIES. aim. _ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
^URTLE SOUP, and JELLY,an<fotker 
SPECIALITIES for”INVALIDS. 

"CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of PLANTS. 

From the Gemma of ANTON KERtfEB vox 
MARILAUN, Froferaoc of Botany in the Univemity of 
ViennA. By P. W. OLIVER, M.A, D.Sc., Quoin 
Proferaor of Botany in Univerrity College. London. 
With .bout 1.000 Original Woodcut Dluctrationx, and 
16 Coloured Plate*. To be completed In 16 Monthly 
Puts at 2e. Gd. each net, raid in 4 Half-Vole , cloth, at 
lie- 6d. euh net. How ready: Parte I. to YI., and 
Balf-VoL L 

BLAOKIE’S SCHOOL and HOME 
LIBRARY. 

A selection of the best and mrst interesting books, care¬ 
fully edited to render them suitable for young readers, 
cloth, Is. 4d. each. N*w Volumes : 

Deerslayer. By J. Fennimore Cooper. 
Parry’s Third Voyage. 

Other volumes in preparation. 

THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

KINO and PARLIAMENT; 

a.d. 1603-1714. By O. H. WAKBLING, M.A , Lecturer 
in History at Wadham College. Cloth, Is. 

Other volumes tw preparation. 

BLACKIE'S MODERN FRENCH TEXTS. 

THE LETTERS of PAUL LOUIS 

COURIER. Edited by J. G. ANDERSON, B.A., French 
Master in Merchant Taylors' School. Cloth, Is. 

Other volumes in preparation. 

OjESAR'S INVASIONS of BRITAIN. 

Parts of Books IV. and V. of the Gallic War. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes. English Exercises, and Vocabu¬ 
laries, by JOHN BROWN, B.A., formerly Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford. With Map. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

HORACE.—THE HISTORICAL and 

POLITICAL ODES. Edited, wi f h Introduction and 
Notes, by the Hit. A. J. CHURCH, M.A., sometime 
Professor of Latin at University College, London. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

READINGS from CARLYLE: a 

Selection of Representatire Extracts from the Works of 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. KEITH LRA0K, M.A., la*e Scholar of Wor¬ 
cester College, Oxford. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DESOHANEL'S NATURAL PHILO- 

SOPIIY. Translated and Edited by Professor EVERETT, 
D.C.L., F.B.8. With nearly 800 Wood Engravings, and 
8 Coloured Plates. Thirteenth Edition, thoroughly Re¬ 
vised and much Enlarged. Medium 8vo, doth, 18s.; also 
in Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 8d. each. 

Part I.—Mechanics, Ac. I Part III —Electricity, &c. 

Part II.—Heat. | Part IV.—Sound and Light. 

London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


M E 8 SRS 


J. O. DRUMMOND ft OO., 

AST BEPBODU OBBS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVKNT GARDEN, W.O. 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
IIERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by tha 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supnly tho cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which arc specially adapted to meet the wautB of 
Antiquarians, Archmologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., at a moderatecoet. 
8i>ccimen8 and price list on lication. 

Offices 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 

Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 5s. 

P ROTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. 

Ry Prof. Lioxkl Bkale, F.U.8. Facts and Argument* against 
Mechanic tl Views of Life .is aec-pted by Huxley, Herbert 8peucer 
btraubo, Tyndall, and many others. 

IIauuison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 


VIN O LI A CREAM 

Is a good Prescription 

FOK 

SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, and anj SKIN IRRITATION 

Is. lid. and Is. 9d. per Box. 
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DAVID NUTT, 

270-271, Strand, London. 


FOLK-LORE. 

A Quarterly Review of Myth, Tradition, Institution, 
and Custom. 

[Incorporating Tht Archtsolagical Ilf view sad The Folk-Lore 
Journal .] 

Vol. V., No. S. SEPTEMBER, ISM. Net Be. 
OoirrsHT*. 

FURTHER NOTES from COUNTY LEITRIM. By 
Lslaxd L. Duncan, F.8.A. 

WATER sad WELL-WORSHIP in MAN. By A. W. 
Mooax, M.A. (10 pages.) 

ON the CLASSIFICATION of PROVERBS end SAYINGS 
of the ISLE of MAN. With a Collection of Manx 
Proverb* Edited in the Original, and Translated. By 
G. W. Wood, P.I.C. (40 pages.) 
CORRESPONDENCE.—" Superstitions in the Canons." 
W. R. Patok. 

MISCELLANEA.—" Folk-Lore Items from North Indian 
Notes and Queries .’’ W. H. D. Rouse.—"Blood Coro- 
nant.” A. Nutt.— “ Fire o’ Stones.” Nora Hopper.— 
"Irish Folh-Lore Items. B. C. A. Wixdlb. -"Folk- 
Loss Bibliography.” 

THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Vol. VIII., Ns. 8. OCTOBER, 1804. Is. 6d. 
COXTSXTB. 

CONJE CTURE S so the CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of ATHEN8. H. Bidowick. 

BUR lea ACT IS dj XANTHIPPE et POLYXENB. Max 
Boxxet. 

COLLATION of the ATHOS MS. of the HOMERIC 
HYNNA H. CoxBTAXTiXIDES. 

SHORT NOTES.—REVIEWS: Jebb’e “ Eleotra,” AS.; 
Hdbaer’e “ Monumenta Linguae Ibericae, R.S. Coxway ; 
Bolderman’s “Stadia Loelanea,” A. L. Fullkb; Author 
of “Bnpernataral Religion” on the Gospel according to 
Peter, A. E. Bbooke. 

SHORTER N07IGE8.—ARCHAEOLOGY: W. R. Patou, 
"Celymna End Leors.”—SUMMARIES of PERIODI¬ 
CALS-BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

NOW READY, 

AT ALL B00K8BLLBR8 AND LIBRARIES. 

THE LEGEND of PERSEUS. 

A Study of Tradition in Story, Custom, and 
Baliaf. By E. SIDNEY HABTLAND, F.S.A., 
Author of ‘‘The Soianeo of Fairy Tale,’’ &o. 
VoL I. THE SUPERNATURAL BIRTH. 
Crown 8 to, pp. xxxtr-228, 7s. 6d. 

Vol. IL of the “ Grimm Ubrary,” the First Volume of 
which, "Georgian Folk-Tales,” Translated by Marjory 
Wardrop, published in May last, sells at fie. net. 

STUDIES in BIBLICAL ARCH- 

ZEOLOGY. By JOSEPH JACOBS. Crown 8ro, 
172 pages, doth, 3s. 6d. 

*.* Reprinted, with addjUonE and revision, bom the 
Archrrolagical Review and other specialist periodicals. These 
" Studies,” which have excited considerable interest among 
Hohoiaia, are now made aeoeeelble to the wider drele of all 
students of the Old Testament. 

SONGS and SAGAS of the 

NORSEMEN and ENGLISHMEN. By ALBANY 
F. MAJOR. Crown 8vo, 134 pngee, doth, 
3*. 6d. not. _ 

TALES from WELSH WALES. 

By P. H. EMERSON, Author of *• A Son of the 
Fens,’’ “English Lagoons,” &o. Crown 8to, 
304 pagas, fancy doth, 3s. 6d. 

BEGINNINGS^WRITING in 

CENTRAL and EASTERN ASIA; or. Notes on 
450 Embry o-Wri tings and Soripta, by TERRIEN 
de LACOTT PER IE. Demy 8to, 210 pp., doth, 
£1 Is. net. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE LANGUAGES of CHINA 

before the CHINESE. Demy 8to, doth, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

THE OLDEST BOOK of the 

CHINESE.—The YH-KING and its Authors. 
Deny 8 to, sewn, 10s. 6d. net. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 

Orown 8vo, 8s. 8d. 

THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 

From its Origin to the Publication of “ Waverley.” 

By Professor RALEIGH, Uairenlty College, Liverpool. 

This wok is bound in two forme, either as n library book or ai one of the Series of “ University txtaiic Manuals." 

___ [ Just out. 

With Pol trait, crown 8vo, Vs. ad. 

A SELECTION FROM THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY. 

Edited by the Venerable A. S. AGLEN, Archdeaoon of St. Andrews. [Just out. 

A NEW SERIES, 8ro, 14s. 

DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON HISTORICAL 
AND LITERARY SUBJECTS. 

Translated, in acooidacoe with the wish of the late Anthor, by MARGARET WABRB. [Just out. 

CONTENTS. 

I.—UNIVERSITIES. PAST and PRESENT. V.-THB DESTRUCTION of the ORDER of KNIGHTS 

IT.—FOUNDERS of RELIGIONS. TBMFLARS. 

m.— THE EMPIRE of CHARLES the GREAT and his VI.-THE HISTORY of RBLIGIOU3 FREEDOM. 

SUCCESSORS. VIL—VARIOUS ESTIMATES of the FRENCH REVO- 

IV— ANAGNL LUTION. 

VIIL—THE LITERAT URE of the UNITE D STATES of AMERICA. 

_ JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. _ 

NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON'S LIFE OF DR. FU8EY. 

LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. 

By HBNEY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 

Edited and prepared for publication by the Rev. J. O. JOHNSTON, M.A., Vicar of AU Saints, Oxford, 
and the Rev. ROBERT J. WILSON, D.D , Warden of Keble College. 

(4 yds., 8ro.) With Portraits mid Illustrations. Volt. I. and II, 88s. (ready). 

VoL HI. 18s. [Just published. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN & OO. 


MR. WM. HEIN EM ANN begs to announce that 
A DRAMA IN DUTCH , a Novel, by Z. Z., 
in 2 volumes, price 12s., is now ready, and can 
be obtained at all Libraries. 

21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE 

AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Has the honour to annonnee the Publication of 

NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 

BY 

ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and aooompanied by Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper 0 / Prints and Drawings , British Museum. 

11 The British Museum collection, reproduced m this volume, 
i.,” aaye Professor Colvin, " a fairly complete and representa¬ 
tive survey of the several phases of Durer’s activity as a 
draughtsman and aketcher daring all periods of bis career.” 

The Volume it Imperial folio, half-morooeo. Plates Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copiee. 
Price Six Guineae. 

The AUTOTYPE PINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), of 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple¬ 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, Oxs Shillixo. 

"AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art." 
New Pamphlet, Free ox Applicatiom. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London. 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY, 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BB8T 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per Annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—'Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the oost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

BALE DEPARTMENT. 

AU the leading Book, of the Poet Seasoos ere on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST PEER 

MUD IE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to U, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily oommunicatioa with this Library. 

MUD IE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
ill, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St.,E.C 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

List of Nev and Forthcoming Books. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HISS COBBS’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

THE LIFE of FRANCES POWER 

COBBB. By Herself. With HI nitrations. In 8 roll., 
square crown gro., 81a. 

BY MR. BAINES, C.B. 

FORTY YEARS at the POST-OFFICE, 

1860-1890: A Personal Narrative. By FREDERICK E. 
BAINE9, C.B. In 2 vola., large crown 8vo, with dia¬ 
grams, &c., 21s. 

MR. H388EY3 NEW BOOK OF ROAD TRAVEL. 

THROUGH TENENGLISH COUNTIES 

By JAMBS JOHN HIBBBY, Author of “On the Bos 
Boat,'’ Ac. In daay 8ro, with Bluitrmtlona, 16a. 

MR. BARKER’S RAMBLES IN FRANCE. 

TWO SUMMERS in GUYENNE, 1892- 

1898. By EDWARD HARRISON BARKER, Author 
of “ Wayfaring in France,” &c. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
with Dluatrationr, 16s. 

BY MR. BALDWIN. 

AFRICAN HUNTING and ADVEN- 

TURE from NATAL to the ZAMBE3I. By WILLIAM 
CHARLES BALDWIN, F.R.G.S. A Third and Cheaper 
Edition. In 1 vol-, demy 8vo. 

BY MRS. BISHOP. 

A MEMOIR of MRS. AUGUSTUS 

CRAVEN (Pauline de la Ferronnays, author of Le Itecil 
d'une So ur). With Extracta from her Diaries and Cor¬ 
respondence. By MARIA CATHERINE BI8HOP. In 
2 vola., crown 8vo, with Portrait, 24s. 

BY W. P. COURTNEY. 

ENGLISH WHIST and ENGLISH 

WHIST PLAYERS. By WILLIAM FBIDKAUX 
COURTNEY. In 1 vol, demy 8vo, Ha. 

BY COLONEL CAMPBELL. 

LETTERS from the CRIMEA. By 

COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL. With Introduc¬ 
tion by Field-Marshal Lord WOL8ELBY. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with Map, 7s. 6d. 

BY C. W. WOOD. 

A MEMOIR of MRS. HENRY WOOD. 

By CHARLES W. WOOD, Author of ”Through 
Holland,” Ac. In 1 vol., crown Bro, 6a. 

BY PR0FES80E MOMMSEN. 

THE HISTORY of ROME. By Theodor 

MOMMSEN. Translated by WILLIAM PURDDE 
DICKSON, D.D., LL.D. New and Cheaper Edition. In 
6 vols., crown 8vo, to be issued at monthly intervals. 
The First Yol. will be ready in December, 1894. 

EDITED BY MR. GOS8E. 

NOLLEKENS and his TIMES. By 

JOHN THOMA8 SMITH, formerly Keeper of the Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum. Edited by 
EDMUND GOS8E. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 

EDITED BY MISS D1 MORGAN. 

THE REMINISCENCES of the late 

MRS. DE MORGAN. Edited by her daughter. MARY 
A. DE MORGAN. In 1 vol., crown Sve, with Portrait. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 

MEMOIRS of an AUTHOR. By Percy 

FITZGERALD, M.A., F.8.A-, Author of ” Recreations 
of a Literary Man,” &o. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 
Portrait, 28s. 

BY MR. STORY. 

THE LIVES of JAMES HOLMES 

AND JOHN YARLEY. By ALFRED THOS. STORY, 
Author of “ The Life of John Linnell.” In 1 vol., demy 

SYO. 

BY A RESIDENT AT TEHRAN. 

PERSIAN PICTURES.—SAFAR 

N A MU TT; A Book of Travel in the Eaat. In crown 8vo, 

es. 

BY REV. R. H. BARHAM. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 

Mirth and Marvels. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 
A New Edition, edited by Mrs. E. A. BOND. In 3 vols., 
demy 8vo, 81s. 6d. 

BY MISS FITZGIBBON. 

A VETERAN of 1812. (The Defence 

of Canada.) The Life of James Fit/gibbon. By his 
Daughter. MARY AGNES FITZGIBBON, Author of ‘‘A 
Trip to Manitoba.” In crown 8vo, 7b. 6d. 


THE 


PRESIDENT THIER8. 

HISTORY of the 


FRENCH 


REVOLUTION (1789-1800). By LOUIS ADOLPHE 
THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK 8HOBERL. 
New Edition. In 6 vols., demv 8vo, to be published 
monthly. The First Volume will be issued in January, 
1895. (Delivered only to purchasers of entire Seta.) 

Eiohard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Now ready, piice 5s. 

POMONA’S TRAVELS. 


A Series of Letters to the Hiatrena 
of Budder Orange from her former 
Handmaiden. 

BY 


FRANK R. STOCKTON, 

Author of “Rudder Grange,” &c., &c. 
Illustrated. 


Just published, price Gi. 

THE HIGHWAY of SORROW. 

By HESBA STBETrON and •♦**•*** 
This is a story of intense internet, in the coarse of 
whioh the sorrows and martyrdom of the “ Standists,” 
a seat of Baasian people now suffering “ for conscience 
sake,” an powerfully depicted. Its author has had 
the assistance of a well-known Russian writer now an 
exile in England, who has supplied the outlines of the 
work and the facts and incidents in regard to prison 
life in Siberia. 


COMPLETION of “ OLD and NEW PARIS.” 

OLD and NEW PARIS. 

A Narrative o t Its History, Its People, and 
Its Places. 

By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. Profusely 
Illustrated. Complete in 2 vols. Cloth, 9 a each; 
or doth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. eaoh. 

_ [Now ready. 

Now ready, prioe 7s. 6<L, the FIRST VOLUME of 

CASSELL’S GAZETTEER 
of GREAT BRITAIN 

and IRELAND. 

A Complete Topographical Dictionary of the 
limited Kingdom. 

With numerous Illustrations and Maps in Colours. 


Nowjready, Vol. III., 7s. 6d. 

THE STORY of AFRICA 

and its EXPLORERS. 

By Dr. ROBERT BROWN, M.A., F.L.S., 
F.R.O.S., &o. With 200 Original Illustrations. 


Now ready, doth, 8s. 6d.; extra doth, 5s. 

RED ROSE and TIGER LILY. 

By L T. MEADE. Author of ‘‘A World of 
Girls,” &c. With 8 Foil-page Plates. 


Second Edition, now ready, boards, 2s. 

CAMPAIGNS of CURIOSITY 

Journalistic Adventures of an American 
Ctrl In London. 

By ELIZABETH D. BANKS. Illustrated. 


NEW BOOKS for 1894-5. 

*»* A List of Cassell <6 Company’s NEW 
and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 
for the SEASON 1894-5 Will be sent 
post free on application. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgatk Hill, London. 


Sampson Low, Marston S Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS 

OF 

GENERAL GRANT 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

With Illustrations. Grown 8vo, doth, 6s. 


HEALTH and CONDITION in the 

ACTIVE and the SEDENTARY. By N. E. YOBKB- 
DAVIES, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London, M.R.C.S., Author of “ Foods f r the Fat,” 
“ The Dietetics of Obesity,” £o. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 j. 6 f. 


THERMO DYNAMICS. Treated with 

Elementary Mathematics, and containing application! to 
Animal and Vegetable Life, Tidal Friction and Electricity. 
By J. PARKER. M. A, Anthor of “ Elementary Thermo- 
dsnamioa.” With numerooa Diagram. Grown 8vo, 
doth, lor. 6d. 

A PLUNGE into SAHARA: an 

Adventure of To-Day. By G. DEVAGE. With Hlna- 
trations by Paul Cr impel. Grown 8 to, doth, 6*. 


A NIGHT in the WOODS, and other 

Tales and Sketches. By JAMBS WESTON. With 60 
niuatratiom. 4to, doth, Sa. 6d. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND THE LIBRARIES. 

WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL 

HIGHLAND COUSINS 

EIGHTH THOUSAND . 

One Volume, cloth extra, 6a. 


PERLYCROSS 

A Tale of the Western Hills, 

By R. D. BLACKMORE, 

Anthor of " Lama Doona,” Ao. 

TWELFTH THOUSAND. 

One Handaomo Volume, doth extra, 6s- 
SATURDAY REVIEW .—'“Hnmonr of a moat healthy 
and English kind pemdaa every page.” 

SPECTATOR.—•'A noteworthy book....In eaaenoe a 
atndy of rural life in south-western England.’’ 

TO-DAY.—" When the last page of ‘ Perlycrom ’ is 
tamed, the reader, if he aharei my tastes, will heave a dgh 
of regret. But he will presently find consolation in reflecting 
that If 1 adieu ’ to the homdy little village most ba said, he 
leaves it the richer by several delightful friends.” 


CLEOPATRA By Professor George 

ABBB8. * vola., doth, 6s. 

BOYS. — Second Annual Volume. 

Containing nearly 800 Illustrations, including numerous 
Coloured Plates, besides Serial and Short Stories by 
G. A. HESTY, G SURGE MANVXLLB FENN. J. A. 
8TEUART. A8COTT R. HOPE. FRANK COWPKR, 
ROBERT OVERTON, R. D. OHBTWODE, and many 
other equally well-known and popular Authors. 840 pp., 
handsomely bound in red doth, gilt bevelled boards, 
unique and attractive design, 7a. 6d. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER NUMBER. 

CONTEXTS. 

RAILWAY TRAVEL in ENGLAND and AMERICA, 
(Qloatrated.) H. G. Front. 

AN AUTUMN 8UN8ET. Edith Wharton. 

LENOX. (Illustrated.) George A. Hibbard. 

THREE WAIFS in an ALMSHOUSE. Painted by Adrien. 
Henri Tanoux. With Frontispiece. Philip Gilbert 
Hamertoa. 

TAR AHUMARI DANCE9 and PLANT WORSHIP. 

(Illustrated.) Carl Lumholtz. 

DAYS. John Hall Ingham. 

LITTLE DARBY.-II. (Conduded.) Thomaa Nelson Page. 
RED LEAVES. Henry Tyrrell. 

IN the HOSPITAL. (Illustrated) J. West Hooeevdt, M.D. 
JACQUES and SUZETTB. Jolla C. R. Dorr, 

JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. Chaps. 63-66. George W. 
Cable. 

FROM MACEDONIA. Mary Tappan Wright 
Ac. &e. As. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston Sc Company, Ltd , 
St. Dunatan’e House, Fetter Lane, G.O. 
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SATURDAY\ OCTOBER 6, 1894. 

No. 1170, New Serie*. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfe., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 

LITERATURE. 

TWO BOOKS OH RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 

The Message of Israel. By Julia Wedgwood. 
(Isbister.) 

The Claims of Christianity. By W. S. Lilly, 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

The message of Israel is a theme that has 
been very variously commented. A modern 
orthodox Jew would probably tell us that 
the great business of his race, from the first 
dawn of history down to the present day, 
has been to set before mankind a true 
account of the origin and government of 
tile world, to embody in its national institu¬ 
tions a perfect moral code, to guard itself 
from external contamination by an elaborate 
system of ritualistic prescriptions, and to 
set an example of unshakeable fidelity to 
this creed and to this code in the face of 
every attempt from within and from without 
to sap or to submerge or to batter them 
down. A modern heterodox Jew, dis¬ 
believing altogether in the supernatural, 
might say—or, rather, if I am not much 
mistaken, has said—that Israel’s peculiar 
excellence lay in the abnegation of all 
transcendental interests, in single-minded 
devotion to the cause of individual and 
national self-preservation. A Christian 
theologian of the old school interprets the 
whole of Hebrew history, literature, and 
ritual as a prophetic annunciation by 
word and symbol of the ooming Christ and 
of the Church that He was to found. M. 
Henan views the Prophets as theoretical 
Socialists, the Law as an attempt to put 
Socialism into practioe. M. James Darmes- 
teter, with more reason, claims as the dis¬ 
tinctive service of his people that they alone 
among the nations of antiquity conceived 
God as an entirely moral Being, as nothing 
if not the guardian of righteousness. 

Like the two writers last mentioned, Miss 
Wedgwood fully accepts the results of 
modem Biblical criticism: indeed, one object 
of her book is to commend Graf’s theory of 
the Pentateuch to the acceptance of the 
religious public. But her version of the 
message of Israel, though startlingly new, 
is quite independent of the new criticism, 
and might as well have been gathered from 
the Bible of Ewald or Dillmann, perhaps 
even from the Bible of Pusey, as from the 
Bible of Wellhausen. According to her, 
what Israel proclaimed was the intimate 
interdependence of monotheism and mono- , 
gamy. “ Traced to a single family with a 
definiteness unknown in outer history, that 
race is called on to show forth the principle 
of family life, the mutual and exclusive 
fidelity of those who share the divine pre¬ 


rogative of creating new life.” “The religion that the world has not learned from 
idea of Hebrew espousals is the ideal Israel, and is not likely to learn from him 

of Christian espousals in its utmost now. Hegelian pantheism may be illtur- 

purity, and even what might be called trated, but cannot well be taught, from the 

its rigidity” (p. 91). When one oon- Bible. 

eiders that the extremely detailed Hebrew The unhistorical character of Miss Wedg- 
oodes contain no law against polygamy, wood’s fundamental thesis leaves us free to 
that no prophet mentions it with disapproval, admire the excellences of detail with which 
that the eponymous patriarch of Israel had her work abounds. Her observations on 
four wives, that David the greatest and human life may not really have been 

M. a . m m mm. • i m . m m . m m m m m 1 « • « 


Solomon the wisest of its kings kept suggested by the Biblical history, but at 
harems without blame, this talk about any rate they are just and penetrating; 
“ mutual and exclusive fidelity ” involves when she is not bent on extracting moral 
too great a draft on our credulity. It was lessons from it, her interpretations of the 
solely the fidelity of the wife to the husband sacred text are fresh and stimulating; her 
on which Hosea insisted ; it was that which style, though too laboured and sometimes 
he and his successors took as the symbol wanting in clearness, always has dignity and 
of monotheistic purity: in Mrs. Carlyle’s distinction, occasionally a certain eloquence, 
favourite phrase the reciprocity was aU on at once feminine and austere. The learning 
one side. Against this vast consensus of shown is considerable, though not so corn- 
national tradition, opinion, and sentiment, plete as might be wished. Let me note 
Miss Wedgwood has nothing to set but the some points requiring correction in the order 
single saying, “ therefore shall a man leave in winch they occur. When Miss Wedg- 
his father and his mother and cleave to his wood describes the Septuagint as “ the first 
wife,” which she declares to be “meaning- complete Greek version of the Old Testa¬ 
less for the possessor of a harem” (»i.). ment” and then adds that it “ was made in 
But surely a Jacob may leave his parents as the third century b.c.” (p. 60), she must by 
completely for Leah and Eachel together inadvertance have written “ Old Testament ” 


complete Greek version of the Old Testa¬ 
ment” and then adds that it “ was made in 


as for Leah alone. Furthermore, it is for “ Pentateuch,” for she must know that 
pleaded that “ the Old Testament is such a the Book of Daniel and other Hagiographa 
picture of the wretchedness of polygamy did not then exist. Had she read that very 
as we meet nowhere else in consecutive interesting book, Budde’s Urgeschichte, she 
history ” (p. 92). Some of the instanoes would not have said that “ critics detect 
quoted to prove this are rather strained; the work of only one author in the earlier 
but, accepting the evidence as perfectly (Jahvist) chapters of Genesis” (p. 78), and 
relevant, what does it prove ? Simply that her own analysis would have gained im- 
polygamy is a very mischievous form of mensely by the light Budde has thrown on 
family life, not that the Hebrew narrators the subject. The assertion that “ if touches 
recognised in it the true source of the evils have been added here and there to the 
that they related. Besides, family discords ‘ Iliad,’ or some small fragment has been 
are a constantly recurring motif in all lost, the change is in either case impercep- 
fictitious or legendary narratives, whatever tible” (p. 131) is simply incomprehensible, 
constitution of the family they assume— A protest against the use of the term 
Cain and Abel, Esau and Jaoob, were the “ Second Elohist ” by the critics (p. 147) is 


constitution of the family they assume— A protest against the use of the term 
Cain and Abel, Esau and Jaoob, were the “ Second Elohist ” by the critics (p. 147) is 
offspring of monogamic unions—and among entirely gratuitous, seeing that the term 
the Hebrews, as elsewhere, they sink into has been dropped ever since it became in¬ 
insignificance with the rise of authentic applicable— i.e, since the post-exilic origin 


insignificance with the rise of authentic applicable— i.e, since the post-exilic 
history. The peaceful suooession of Judaic of P has been recognised. Critics now only 
kings was undisturbed by their evident recognise one Elohist—the part-author of 
practice of polygamy; the sanguinary the Prophetic Narrative. There is to 
annals of the Ten Tribes owe none of their my knowledge no reason or authority 
horror to its prevalence: indeed, Ahab and for attributing the words quoted from 
Jezebel seem to have been exemplary in Micah on page 154 to Balaam. It is 
their domestic relations. in the highest degree probable that Micah 


Miss Wedgwood has not failed to notice had before him the same narrative of the 
that from Eve onwards “ woman is mostly scene between Balak and Balaam that we 
the tempter ” in the Jahvist narratives of now read in Numbers, and no allusion is 
Genesis (p. 108); but it does not seem to there made to human sacrifices. That en- 
occur to her that the habitually low view of tirely mythical personage, Lycurgus, is 
women taken by Orientals betrays itself gravely spoken of as an historical character 


here, and renders the stories in question a (pp. 207 sq.) — which is perhaps not 
rather unedifying text-book of morality for wonderful in a discussion where Grote 
the West. Indeed, the idea, in which figures as “ our latest historian of Greece.” 
she seems to take such pleasure, of “Jeremiah’s Chaldaism was to an aristo- 


“ typifying 


human relation to the cratic section of people what Medism 


Divine by the female relation to man ” would be two hundred years later to the 
(p. 108) involves an assumption of corre- Athenians ” (p. 227). Whether the parallel 
sponding male superiority utterly alien to be just or not, the chronology is wrong by 
our conception of the relation of the sexes, a hundred years, for we must assume that 
Of oourse, Miss Wedgwood may reply that the reference is to the time of the great 
Jahve was no more superior to man than Persian war, not to the time of Conon. 


the average husband is to the average 


wife, and that like Jahve he very 


By the “Claims of Christianity” Mr. 


withholds from her the knowledge of evu Lilly, as might be expected, understands 
which he has himself acquired by regret- the pretensions of the Homan Church to tell 
table experience; but that is a view of men what they ought to believe as divine 
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truth, and what they ought to do in order 
to carry out the divine will. Along with 
these there seems to go another pretension, 
implied rather than expressly named, the 
pretension to command the assistance of the 
public authorities in exacting obedience to 
her behests. Apart from two chapters on 
Buddhism and Islam, pleasant to read but 
adding nothing to our knowledge of their 
respective subjects, the book may be 
described as a brief account of how the 
Homan Church exercised her authority 
during the middle ages, how she lost 
much of it through the Renaissance, the 
Protestant Reformation, and the modern 
Revolution, and how she may hope to 
recover it in the future. 

In dealing with medieval history, accord¬ 
ing to the not very felicitous metaphor of 
our author, “ the great rock upon which 
most students strike is generalisation ” 
(p. 96). It is, at any rate, a rock of which 
he has not himself kept quite dear. The 
chapter in which this caution occurs supplies 
some instances in point. It opens with a 
very sweeping assertion: 

“ Christianity is the perfect law of liberty. . . . 
It is based upon the claims and prerogatives of 
conscience. It teaches that every member of 
the human race is . . . independent of all 
earthly power in that sacred domain. The 
separation between temporal and spiritual 
authority was its great gift to civilisation” 
(p. 87). 

We are told elsewhere that neither in 
the Greek Church nor in the Protestant 
communities has such a separation been 
observed. Accordingly, the words, as they 
stand, can only apply to the Boman Catholic 
Church, and their truth must be tested by a 
comparison with its history. Mr. Lilly him¬ 
self warns us that “ an apologist for a 
religion should deal with it as an existing 
fact; should take it as it is, not as he 
thinks it ought to be” (Summary, p. xvi.). 
Perhaps, also, he should take it at the time 
when it was best able to manifest its proper 
genius. In the case of Catholicism, the 
middle ages seem best to fulfil that con¬ 
dition. Now, Mr. Lilly will not deny that 
they were a time of extreme religious in¬ 
tolerance. Indeed, he says as much iu this 
very chapter. A Church that merely insists 
on the right (and duty) of everyone to agree 
with her is not teaching liberty in the true 
sense at all. Equally untrue is the asser¬ 
tion that Christianity (as already defined) 
supplied “ a force able to destroy the 
domination of the State over the immaterial 
part of our nature ” (»'£.). On the contrary, 
it made that domination more intense than 
ever it had been. Any authority that can 
exile, or imprison, or put to death is really 
temporal, whether exercised by ecclesiastics 
or not. Any organisation that can wield 
the whole power of the State for the sup¬ 
pression of opinions that it dislikes is a 
part of the State machinery, whether it is 
called the Church or anything else. Mr. 
Lilly is full of admiration for the services 
of the Jesuits in winning back to Catholicism 
a great part of the territory lost to Protes¬ 
tantism. Now, it is notorious that this was 
done by a free use of the royal authority in 
the countries reclaimed. 

Another generalisation on which the 


author splits, or, rather, which itself splits 
on the rock of history, is his assertion (to 
quote again from the very convenient Sum¬ 
mary) that in the middle ages “ Christen¬ 
dom was conterminous with the Catholic 
Church ” (p. xx.). Was the Greek Church, 
then, not a part of Christendom ? 

Onoe more, we are told that “ Europe was 
considered as one vast moral territory, of 
which the Pope was the supreme magistrate ” 
(p. xxi.); and we are given to understand 
that the papal power was exercised in a 
disinterested spirit, with a view to the 
maintenance of peace and order. But the 
only illustration of this moral magistracy 
that I find adduced is “an armistice con¬ 
cluded between Edward III. and Philip YI. 
at the instance of Clement VII.” (p. 118). 
We hear nothing about the papal sanction 
given to William the Conqueror’s bucca¬ 
neering invasion of England, or about the 
infamous Crusade against Constantinople, 
or the bringing of Charles of Anjou to 
Naples with the subsequent advice to 
execute Conradin, or the too effectual 
obstacles put in the way of German and 
Italian unify—to mention some only among 
the many rocks on which this generalisation 
also goes to pieces. 

Mr. Lilly, as I have said, fully admits and, 
indeed, half justifies the ferocious intoler¬ 
ance of the medieval rigime. One might 
suppose that so far it was fatal to at least 
one claim of Christianity, the claim to set 
men’s consciences free. On the other hand, 
whatever toleration we now enjoy is clearly 
due either to the Renaissance, or to the 
Protestant Reformation, or to the modern 
spirit, or to the resultant of their various 
tendencies. Yet, in considering those three 
movements, our author treats them rather 
as hindrances than as helps to what he calls 
Christianity. They certainly were adverse 
to the authority of the Papacy and of 
ecclesiastics generally. But to pretend that 
“Protestantism, when the popular move¬ 
ment in its favour had waned, allied itself 
with monarchical absolutism ” (p. 208) 
sounds a little too preposterous, when one 
thinks of the French Huguenot nobles, the 
Dutch Republicans, the Scotch Covenanters, 
the English Puritans and Nonconformists, 
and the New England settlers. A publicist 
of a somewhat different order, the late M. 
Taine, observes that “but for St. Bar¬ 
tholomew and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, France would now [1873] be en¬ 
joying a liberal and regular parliamentary 
government.” Whether Protestantism really 
contributed much to the absolutism of the 
German princes may be doubted; but it is 
certain that in Germany the spirit of the 
Reformation has led to an unrivalled liberty 
of forming religious convictions without 
regard to the preferences of persons in 
authority. Another outrageous assertion is 
that * ‘ Luther’s tenet of j ustification was pro¬ 
ductive of far worse results iu the lives of 
men than had been the traffic in indulgences 
so strongly denounced by him” (p. 192). 
The doctrine of justification by faith alone 
may have been used as a pretext for moral 
laxity—just as St. Augustine’s doctrine of 
predestination may have been—but in prac¬ 
tice it has usually been allied with extreme 
moral rigour. 
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In the last chapter the Roman Catholic 
Church is again extolled as “ the champion 
of the rights of conscience against the 
dechristianised State ” (p. 236). An ancient 
fatalist has told us what happened to the 
sheep when they surrendered their dogs 
and placed themselves under the protection 
of the wolf. Non tali auxilio —we are not 
going to entrust our liberties to the guardian¬ 
ship of the Church that burned Giordano 
Bruno iu the sixteenth century and kid¬ 
napped little Mortara in the nineteenth. 

If Mr. Lilly is resolved to pose as a 
teacher of the age, he should try to be a 
little more accurate. One who translates 
“ Nous avons etc precedes de loin, dans la 
recherche des libertes publiques, par ces 
bourgeois du moyen age . . .” “ those 
burghers went far beyond us iu the pursuit 
of public liberties” (p. 123), cannot be 
trusted to understand the meaning of the 
simplest French sentence. The “ publicise ” 
who can refer to a most conspicuous and 
celebrated chief of the Girondists as 
“ another Jacobin orator, one Isnard ” (p. 
220), has great need to study the history of 
the French Revolution over again. A pro¬ 
fessed admirer of scholasticism should not 
fall into the vulgar error of saying that 
“ the only philosophy which the schoolmen 
knew was Aristotle’s, as filtered through the 
Arabian intellect” (p. 143). Aquinas used 
translations made direct from the Greek 
text of Aristotle, and always combated the 
Arabian, that is, the Averroist, interpretation 
of his metaphysics. The tradition of Platon¬ 
ism also was never entirely lost in the middle 
ages, when it gave birth to and sustained 
the doctrine of Realism. A period of five 
centuries should not be snokenof as “the 
brief days of the Alexandrian school” (p. 
150). The function of Greek tragedy 
(according to Aristotle) was not “ to purge 
the emotions by pify and terror ” (p. 151), 
but to purge pify and terror themselves. 
Who was the South who “ remarked a 
century ago that the Church of England 
alone made Protestantism considerable iu 
Europe ? ” (p. 226). The only South known 
to fame is the great Caroline divine of the 
seventeenth century. 

* Alfred W. Bkkn. 


THREE VOLUMES OF POETRY. 

A London Rote and other Rhymes. By Ernest 
Rhys. (Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 
Homeward Songs by the Way. By A. E. 
(Dublin: Whaley.) 

Eremnt. By Stephen Phillips. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

Mr. Ernest Rhys has written the briefest 
and the brightest of autobiographies. 

“ Wale* England wed: go I was bred. ’Twas 
merry London gave me breath. 

I dreamt of love, and fame: I strove. Bnt 
Ireland taught me love was best; 

And Irish eyes, and London cries, and streams 
of Wales may tell the rest. 

What more than these I asked of Life, I am 
content to have from Death.” 

The lines serve also for a summary of his 
book; it keeps, happily, close to the ex¬ 
perience of life, to emotions really felt. 
There are no poems of a perfectly idle and 
[ insincere imagination, false lyrical cries, 
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posturea and poses of fashionable senti¬ 
ment : a personality makes itself felt 
throughout. It is work of a modest and 
delicate simplicity, without forced notes or 
lack of reticence: the kind of poetry which 
has a right to be written by virtue of its 
truth: the writer has his “vision,” and 
records it worthily. There is distinctly 
something here which separates this poetry 
from the dull dexterities of the average 
versifier: a certain accent of genuine 
passion, mid much of that incommunicable 
grace, which never rests upon mere metre- 
mongering. It were doing violence to the 
spirit of the book to pour superlatives upon 
it: it is just a book, full of an individual 
charm, which some readers will strongly 
feel-. The poems fall into three chief 
divisions : London, Welsh, and Love poems. 
The London poems are pleasantly natural 
expressions of London’s appeal to a poet. 
Sang Suckling: 

“ Slack-Friars to me, and old Whitehall, 

Is even as much as is the fall 
Of fount ains on a pathless grove, 

And nourishes as much my love.” 

But - that is the cheerful spirit of Vrbanui, 
your Lambs and Addisons and Johnsons, 
your wits and merry worldlings and students 
of the crowd; there is more of Umbratilis 
in Mr. Bhys. He feels the fascination of 
contrast between the multitudinous life of 
London and the single soul of its oontem- 
plasor; he notes the little, sudden things 
that meet him against the vast background : 
a girl dancing in the street, a harp played 
ia the fog, a rose sold in the road; or 
the monumental greatness of ancient art, 
with its flashes or solemnities of appeal 
among the distracting confusions of the 
modem city. “London Feast” is the 
most memorable of them; it turns 
to poetry a theme painfully familiar, 
m a way that is strangely moving and 
miaginative: the flocking of the country 
*° wn > “ sunburnt herdsmen of the 
hill, and “country lads” and “village 
maidens, April girls,” and “ancient dales¬ 
men of the North,” all “ go to taste of 
London Feast.” 

“ kte, dear children of the sun: 

F«r Loudon Feast is past and gone! 

I sat it out, and now, released. 

Make westward from itd weary gate. 

Fools and unwise, you are too late: 

You cannot taste 
Of London Feast." 

The “ westward ” way led to Wales, to holy 
Dee and Dinas Bran. And in the Welsh 
poems, Mr. Bhys is at his happiest, is at 
rtome. Thero is a note of the exile or of 
the stranger in his London verse, and the 
occasional pieces, for all their frequent 
daintiness and grace, are not clearly charac¬ 
teristic. But the Welsh and the Love 
poems are unmistakably so: they strike the 
note of delicate passion in a way most 
personal and distinctive. The poet sings 
now, of all the poets read and loved in his 
“ Mountain Cottage,” 

“ Of all whose hearts have sung, 

One there is, of older tongue, 

Tunes his woodland note apart 
Still more near to touch the heart: 

Davyth of the leafy line 
Pours for us his lyric wine, 

Till our pulses thrill with song, 

And all wondrous fancies throng 


With an elfin melody, 

And a strain of old romance, 

Every glade and green expanse 
Of the poet's forestry.” 

This, and some other pieces of a like 
character, have a delightful poetry of the 
hearth and heath, the fireside and hillside, 
in their quiet graces. “The House of 
Hendra ” is among the most successful of 
modem Celtic romances, stately in style and 
measure, with many such haunting phrases 
as “ the darker grace of death,” and an ex¬ 
cellent ghostliness in it. Vague as ismuchtalk 
about “ the Celtic note,” Mr. Bhys has con¬ 
veyed into these poems something of a spirit 
definitely Welsh; and the love poems in 
celebration of “Diana” have an exquisite 
shyness and delicacy, which are unlike the 
good and the bad qualities of modem 
English love poetry. It says much for the 
personal power of the writer, that his book 
has but few, if any, brilliances and purple 
patches, while yet the effect of the whole is 
very marked and memorable. It is verse 
not made, but bom of true emotions and 
rare impulse: it has no exasperating clever¬ 
ness and dexterity. In brief, it is one of 
those books which delight their reader, but, 
if he be a critic, trouble him as well; for 
he cannot in any adequate degree convey a 
sense of its charm through quotation, and 
is left to fumble among tame phrases for 
words expressive of its quality. Mr. Bhys 
has it in him to give us much of that Welsh 
poetry, whether by translation, or by 
infusion of its spirit into original work, 
which is little known to English literature: 
the romance, the fairy lore, the legends and 
the lyrical soul of Wales, are not wholly 
contained in the Arthurian cycle. Such a 
labour of love would be a signal service to 
“ Cymru Fydd.” 

“ A. E.’s” poems come to us from a new 
publishing house in Dublin, admirably pro¬ 
duced ; and, for the literary good of Dublin, 
we wish the venture all success. It may be 
inevitable, but it is not natural or whole¬ 
some, that Dublin and Edinburgh should 
consign their native work to London hands. 
This latest of Irish poets has written some 
fifty lyrics, all noteworthy, some as nearly 
perfect, if not indeed perfect, as possible. 
Mystical, contemplative, he is also an artist 
of rare accomplishment, who has little of 
the irritating incompleteness common to 
most modem poetry of the kind. Nor does 
he sing riddles, and epigrams, and oracles, 
and proverbs, in the least happy style of 
Emerson or Garth Wilkinson : his lyrics are 
finely wrought pieces of pure imagination, 
the result of pondering and meditating upon 
ideas. The nigh things of his song have 
been made presentable in poetry: their 
vastness or aloofness, or, to some minds, 
vagueness, have not been suffered to cloud 
and to obscure their inherent beauty, whioh 
is, as is all beauty, in itself definite and 
precise. Here, certainly, is wisdom: that 
kind of universal wisdom, however parti- 
cular or prepossessed, which is among the 
finer philosophical elements of poetry, and 
umtee, let us say, Dante with Shakspere, 
m a true catholicity. This poet’s themes 
are just the eternal commonplaoes which 
are the eternal mysteries; and he has 
cast them into exquisite moulds. That 


he finds inspiration and sustenance in eastern 
wisdom, of a kind often travestied by its 
friends and foes, can hardly blind any com¬ 
petent reader to the excellence of his art. 
T he estate and fortune of the soul travelling 
in eternity are here rendered into verse, 
that seizes with imaginative power their 
moving times and aspects, profoundly yet 
lightly also. 

“ The ancient mystery 
Holds its hands oat day by day, 

Takes a chair and croons with me 
By my cabin built of clay. 

“ When the dusky shadow flits, 

By the chimney nook I see 
Where the old enchaunter sits, 

Smiles, and waves, and beckons me.” 

It is poetry kindled from deep experience in 
simple things, which have in them all the 
wonder and greatness of existence, for the 
wise and resolute contemplator. 

“ I heard them in their sadness say 
' The earth rebukes the thought of God • 

Wo are but embers wrappedin day, ’ 

A little nobler than the sod.’ 

“ But I have touched the lips of day: 

Mother, thy rudest sod to me 
Is thrilled with fire of hidden day, 

And haunted by all mystery.” 

Or again: 

“ Ipltied one whose tattered dress 
Was patched, and stained with dust and rain; 

He smiled on me; I could not guess 
The viewless spirit's wide domain. 

“ He said, ‘ The royal robe I wear 
Trails all along the fields of light: 

Its silent blue and silver bear 
For gems the starry dust of night. 

“ The breath of Joy unceasingly 
Waves to and fro its folds starlit, 

And far beyond earth’s misery 
I live and breathe the jcy of it.” 

In almost every poem there ia a haunting 
interaction between the simplicities of sor¬ 
row and joy in the life on earth, and the 
diviner simplicities of the universal life: 
the “ ancient wisdom ” passes to and fro 
between them with interpretation. In 
Shelley’s phrase, this poet is a “Pilgrim of 
Eternity,” and might say with Senanoour, 
Eternite deviens mon mile ! He has question¬ 
ings, recollections, glimpses of other lives 
and states, a sense of tragedy or romance 
played out in other worlds, a consciousness 
of ^moving among mystery, yet with no 
confusion in his transference of it all to 
poetry. Many of the lyrics have a strange 
gaiety, and brightness, and gentleness: a 
grave gladness of resignation. True mystic, 
peace and quietness are favourite words with 
him, being the desirable possessions. Yet 
not quite so; for the wisest song of all is 
this: 

“ It was the fairy of the place, 

Moving within a little light, 

Who touched with dim and shadowy grace 
The conflict at its fever height. 

“ It seemed to whisper ‘ Quietness,' 

Then quietly itself was gone; 

Yet echoes of its mute caress 
Were with me as the years went on. 

“ It was tho warrior within 

^ Who called, ‘ Awake, prepare for fight; 

Yet lose not memory in the din ; 

Make of thy gentleness thy might: 

“ ‘ Make of thy silence words to shake 
The long-enthroned kings of earth; 

Make of thy will the force to break 
Their towers of wsptonness and mirth. 
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“ It was the wise, all-seeing soul 

Who counselled neither war nor peace: 

‘ Only be thoa thyself that goal 
In which the wars of time shall cease.’ ” 

Assuredly these poems, faint and savourless 
to some, will be by others most intimately 
treasured for their wisdom and for their art. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips in Eremus, though 
in many ways very modern, both in style 
and in imagination, still follows a somewhat 
outworn tradition. Festus, Balder, Manfred, 
Paracelsus, to mingle bad and good, are 
recalled by his design; even the excellent 
satire of Firmilian is not wholly dissimilar. 
There is a little of Alexander Smith in Mr. 
Phillips : fine rhetoric, fine imagery, but a 
touch of “madness,” which is not at all 
“ fine.” Such things as “ space-singed 
brow ” or “ my skull grin to the moon ” are 
distinctly spasmodic; and there is too much 
of “ 0 ye ” this, that, and the other. A 
life’s experience, the tragedy of a soul, the 
confession in blank verse monologue, are 
dangerous and difficult to handle. Dante 
and fiunyan, with their marvellously definite 
scenes and phrases, carry with them a pro¬ 
found conviction: they do not lend them¬ 
selves to mouthing and declamation. Not 
that Mr. Phillips mouths and declaims; his 
poem is full of serene and stately beauty. 
But it fails to satisfy, as an whole, by 
reason of its frequent drift towards that 
fault. It is yet a poem of great power and 
grace, written with a singular carefulness 
of style. Mr. Phillips has the secret of his 
arduous metre in no slight degree: 

“ I stood in a waste place, and it was night; 

A wild warm night of soft and stormy winds.” 

So begins the confession of Eremus, and 
the dignified charm of the verse prevails 
throughout: 

“ On thee, God flung the fires of his delight, 

But gave thee no control, and let thee drive 
Like some tall ship aflame, that throwing off 
Spar after blazing spar upon the waves, 

Down the great melancholy waters burns.” 

The poem is rich in such solemn images and 
rhythmical movements. The burden of it 
is the old burden: the hunger of a heart, 
dissatisfied and agonised and lonely. 
Eremus journeys through space, among the 
stars, to other worlds, under the guidance 
of a great spirit; he sees the immensities 
and the eternities, with feelings of awe and 
horror; he doubts, despairs, hopes, ques¬ 
tions ; and awakes upon earth to find it a 
dream, and to recover something of sym¬ 
pathy and peace with homely earth. That, 
most roughly put, is the gist of the argu¬ 
ment : the poem is less, in truth, narrative 
or systematic, than personal: it is a series, 
not disorderly nor desultory, of imagina¬ 
tive thoughts upon the meaning, value, 
destiny of human life. It excels in the 
presentation of contrasts : the infinite spaces 
revealed by the “ terrible Muse, Astro¬ 
nomy,” with their wasting fires and stricken 
desolation, and then, the full life of earth, 
the grass and flowers, the consoling fields 
and streams. Mr. Phillips displays a veiy 
keen and lively imagination in these 
passages: he writes with a large and 
simple beauty, sometimes almost grandeur, 
of expression, austerely and finely, in a 
way somewhat Lucretian. A not quite 
fortunate structure and form seem to have 


prevented the poem from attaining a success 
which we feel to be well within its writer’s 
reach; but it is none the less a distinguished 
and remarkable performance. 

Lionel Johnson. 


Society in China. By Bobert K. Douglas. 

(Innes.) 

If supply is any index to demand in the 
economics of publishing, it would seem that 
there has been for some time past a great 
and growing curiosity about everything 
that concerns the Celestial Empire. Its 
history, its literature, its language, its laws, 
manners, and customs, have all been treated 
in recent works of more or less ability, 
with the result that myth and fable have 
largely given place to sober fact in the 
general apprehension as it affects this old- 
world land and people. 

Prof. Douglas, as everybody knows, may 
claim foremost rank among the few who can 
speak of things Chinese with the authority 
which rests upon a thorough practical 
command of the language, a wide acquaint¬ 
ance with its literature, both classical and 
current, and an intimate knowledge of the 
people and their ways acquired by residence 
among them. The crisis of affairs in the Far 
East enhances the intrinsic interest of his 
latest work. We are presented with a 
truthful picture of contemporary China, 
sketched in strong, dear outlines from 
personal memory, from native novds and 
dramas, and from the extraordinary and 
by no means flattering revelations of the 
King Fao ( Peking Gazette), supplemented 
by that discriminating use of Blue Books 
which none but those who already possess 
a first-hand acquaintance with their subject- 
matter can pretend to make. Prof. Douglas 
holds and expresses dedded opinions as to 
the proper attitude of European diplomacy 
in its dealings with the Tsungli Yamen; 
and the chapters discussing political and 
co mm ercial relations and the history of past 
misunderstandings ought to be read by all 
who have any voice in the direction of 
English interests in China. 

In the present volume the author makes 
only one or two brief references to the 
archaeology of Chinese writing. In a 
future edition it might be worth while to 
mention that not only is a star the symbol 
for Ti, “ god,” but also for suit, sui, “ ear of 
corn ” ; just as in Aocadian a star does duty 
for essu ( an-sug), “ ear of corn,” as well as 
for dinyir, “ goa.” Apart from the double 
agreement, it would hardly be certain that 
the similarity in question was more than a 
coincidence, as a star symbolises god in 
Egyptian also. The character hwang, 
“ emperor,” andently pronounced gong or 
gung, did not originally mean “ self-ruler,” 
whether in the sense of autocrat, or of one 
who rules himself; although the Chinese 
literati have altered it so as to suggest one 
or other of these ideas. The essential part 
of the hieroglyph is but little modified from 
the symbol for an eye; and both word and 
sign agree with the Accadian ugunu{— ugun, 
gun), “lord,” “king,” which in linear 
writing looks like an incomplete eye. The 
lower part of the Chinese character is an 
added phonetic. The imperial designation 


of “ The One Man ” (p. 10), so common in 
the 8hu, also has its exact parallel in 
Accadian, where we find the numeral gi, 
dish, “ one,” explained by the Semitic word 
sarru, “ king.” The character is the same 
in both scripts. 

It is to be hoped that of those who read 
this fascinating volume some at least may 
be stimulated to begin the study of the 
Chinese language, with a view to inde¬ 
pendent investigation of its wonderful 
memorials of the forgotten past. For those 
so minded, no better handbook could be 
suggested than Prof. Douglas’s Chinese 
Manual (W. H. Allen). 

0. J. Ball. 


La Jeunesse du Grand Frideric. Par Ernest 
Lavisse. 

Le Grand Fridhic avant VAvinement. Par 
Ernest Lavisse. (Paris: Hachette.) 

Some surprise was expressed in England 
when M. Ernest Lavisse was elected a 
member of the Academie Fra^aise. His 
works were almost unknown, and his repu¬ 
tation had extended only to very few 
persons on this side of the Channel. Yet 
M. Lavisse is no ordinary man, and his¬ 
torical students in France rejoiced that he 
had been thus honoured. His work at the 
Ecole des Chartes has been singularly suc¬ 
cessful, and the pupils there with one accord 
speak of him with enthusiasm. He has 
done more than any living man to elevate 
and strengthen the character of historical 
study in France. The labours of the great 
mediaevalists who work in the school have 
been worthily supplemented by M. Lavisse. 
He has supplied a certain element of 
modernity, ana has prevented many a young 
historical student from becoming a mere 
Jonathan Oldbuck, by impressing the neces¬ 
sity of wide knowledge and a sense of his¬ 
torical proportion upon him. It is par¬ 
ticularly interesting to examine the historical 
attitude of one who holds so important a 
place among modern historical French 
teachers. For it is doing M. Lavisse no in¬ 
justice to say that it is as an historical 
teacher more than as an historical writer 
that he is destined to be remembered. 

The writings of M. Lavisse have been 
devoted entirely to the history of Prussia. 
The blow struck by Germany in 1870 has 
induced Frenchmen to examine with peculiar 
care the modern history of their conquerors. 
That the Prussia of Jena should develop 
into the Prussia of Sedan seemed so sur¬ 
prising that elaborate inquiries were made 
into the early history of the nation which 
was to become the leader of Germany, and 
humble the power of France. Of the 
many books which have been written by 
Frenchmen about Prussian monarchy since 
the war, undoubtedly the ablest is the 
Formation de la Prusse Contemporaine of 
M. Godefroy Oavaignac. Only one volume 
of this superb historical study has yet 
been published; and it is to be feared that 
M. Cavaignac’s entrance into politics has 
postponed, if it has not terminated, his 
career as a historian. Lighter in tone are 
the works of M. Lavisse on the same sub¬ 
ject. His Etudes sur THistoire de Prusse 
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is a charming volume of essays well suited 
for the general reader, if not so scientific 
in treatment and so thorough in analysis 
as M. Cavaignac’s volume. His study of 
the early years of Frederick the Great is 
also intended for the general reader, and 
possesses the same charm of style. It is 
not an original work based on the study of 
newly discovered documents, but rather a 
psychological analysis of the nature of one 
of the most conspicuous personalities in 
modern history, and the one which has 
done the most to create the Prussia of to¬ 
day. The taste for these psychological 
studies of great historical characters is one 
of the marked features of modern French 
historians. On the one hand, they are 
devoted to the scientific and critical 
examination of documents; on the other, 
they are impelled by the interest they take 
in the theories of heredity to analyse the 
origin of the tendencies of important indi¬ 
viduals. laine’s book on Napoleon is a 
remarkable instance of this tendency, and 
M. Lavisse’s volumes on Frederick the 
Great are the latest example of its popu¬ 
larity in France. For such work a writer 
must possess great literary power: the 
faculty which is of least importance in 
appreciating documents is indispensable for 
analysing character. 

A quotation from the preface to his second 
volume gives in a few words M. Lavisse’s 
attitude towards his subject: 

“I have no intention,” he says, “of writing 
the history of Frederick II. I am very carious 
to investigate origins, whether of a state or 
of an individual, because it is a rare pleasure 
for me to reach the beginnings of things, and 
because the understanding of the behaviour of 
individuals is learned at the price of exertion 
which is practically a pleasure. I have there¬ 
fore given myself time and space to study the 
formation of a lucid intellect and a strong will 
by which the whole course of history has been 
modified.” 

This being the intention of M. Lavisse, it 
is absurd to expect elaborate criticism of 
historical authorities; for his volumes do 
not profess to contain more than a state¬ 
ment of facts which justify his psychological 
analysis couched in a clear ana exquisite 
style. English readers will find it difficult 
to read M. Lavisse without comparing him 
with Oarlyle. Their judgments as to 
Frederick’s early years are singularly alike; 
but the French author has the advantage of 
being more clear, more logical, and less of 
a hero-worshipper. He makes no parade 
of the books he has read or consulted, and 
his one endeavour is to be intelligible to his 
readers. He is never seduced into philo¬ 
sophical digressions, and avoids the danger 
of recondite allusions. His grasp of per¬ 
sonality is as great as Carlyle’s; but he has 
more sense of the importance of details, 
and is careful to preserve haraony in 
his colouring. M. Lavisse and Carlyle 
are in many ways the exact opposites 
of each other, and the fact that their 
portraits are so similar argues that a correct 
idea has been formed of the charaoter of 
Frederick the Great. The three great 
figures of the eighteenth century are the 
elder Pitt, Frederick, and the Empress 
Catherine, These three transformed Eng¬ 


land, Prussia, and Eussia; and it is a 
misfortune that there are no such complete 
studies extant of Pitt and Catherine as 
Oarlyle and M. Lavisse have given us of 
Frederick. 

It is impossible to analyse the evanescent 
charm of literary stylo. It can be felt but 
cannot be explained. M. Lavisse is a master 
of style in a nation of stylists: more cannot 
be said. Personally he is more interesting 
to English students from his authoritative 
position in the modern historical school in 
France; but it is a pleasure to find that one 
who is accounted so eminent a teacher should 
likewise be conspicuous for literary merit. 
M. Lavisse declares his intention of not 
pursuing further his study of Frederick the 
Great; it would be interesting if he would 
give us a companion picture of Frederick’s 
greatest contemporary, Catherine of Eusaia. 

H. Morse Stephens. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Friend of the People. By Mary Eowsell. 
In 3 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Lei On. By Helen F. Hetherington and 
Eev. H. Darwin Burton. In 3 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Suit and Service. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 

In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Thunderbolt. By the Eev. J. Middleton 
Macdonald. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Qladdie's Sweetheart. By Theodora 0. 
Elmslie. (Ward & Downey.) 

George Mandeville's Husband. By C. E. 

Eaimond. (Heinemann.) 

The Curse that Came Home. By Jessie K. 

Lawson. (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 
The Hypnotic Experiment of Dr. Reeves. By 
Charlotte Bosalys Jones. (Bliss, Sands 
& Foster.) 

The French Eevolution is a theme of which 
we never tire, and which of itself invests 
with an interest the productions of the 
poorest writer. The author of The Friend 
of the People is, however, not at all a writer 
of this sort; and if her conceptions do not 
rise to the level of brilliancy, her narrative 
is composed with commendable care and 
due regard for scenic effect. The story 
turns upon the impersonation of the Marquis 
de Eavignao by his half-brother Gervais 
Touton, who strongly resembles him in 
features. The pseudo-Marquis, who is a 
prominent Eevolutionist, makes over to the 
nation the ancestral estates of the Eavignacs, 
and under the name of Citizen Crass us 
poses as a leader of the most advanced 
party. Many incidents in the book are 
drawn with a remarkably skilful hand. 
The opening chapters, where Gervais, 
by assuming the cassock and tonsured 
wig of a father - confessor, extracts 
from his dying mother the truth con¬ 
cerning his own parentage; the device 
by which Maurice de Eavignac is carried 
away and immured in Alsace; and the 
prison scene where, after four years’ separa¬ 
tion, Maurice once more meets Marcelle, 
his married, but maiden, wife, are particu¬ 
larly worthy of mention. And at every 
turn we meet with the terribly real and im¬ 


perishable characters who played their part 
m the most ghastly of the world’s tragedies. 
The ill-fatea Queen of France and her 
butterfly court, the sans-culottes, the citoy- 
ennes knitting around the guillotine and 
screaming for fresh blood, the famous 
leaders who one after another rose and fell, 
above all the pale-faced, meagre little man 
with whose name the Terror is chiefly 
associated, in his blue coat and nankeen 
pantaloons—these stand out upon the can¬ 
vas, and impart to the picture a lifelike 
reality. 

There is a mild sort of interest about Led 
On, the joint production of a lady and an 
Anglican clergyman, which will carry a 
reader uncomplainingly through the regu¬ 
lation three volumes now, not undeservedly 
perhaps, threatened with extinction. To the 
credit of the authors, it may be said that 
they have ohosen a title which, to some 
extent at least, indicates the nature of the 
story. Oaptain Hugh Manners, who has 
resigned his commission and embarked 
in me wine trade, is sent by his firm to 
Spain, to take charge of a branch establish¬ 
ment there, and leaves his newly married 
wife at home. In his absence Mr. Frank 
Wood, a youthful stockbroker, who admires 
Mrs. Manners, and has already induced 
her to commit the enormity of staking 
a sovereign upon a horse running for the 
Derby, now further persuades her to in¬ 
vest £30 in a financial speculation, by 
which she gains £120. The ease with 
which this sum is obtained encourages 
a speculative rashness which enables 
Mr. Osgood Lewin, a bucket-shop man, 
to relieve her not only of the £120, 
but also of some £200 out of a legacy of 
£500 bequeathed to her husband, and left 
by him in her charge. All this is very 
dreadful, no doubt, and sufficient perhaps 
to justify the young woman in attempting 
to drown herself rather than face her 
husband on his return; but it may strike 
a good many readers as being a somewhat 
tame exemplification of the gambling fever. 
A far stronger and more impressive portion 
of the narrative is that connected with 
Arabella Schonte — a baby-farmer, who 
insures the lives of the children committed 
to her care and then does them to death. 
In the second chapter of the book there 
is a mystery about a young woman which 
is never subsequently explained—an over¬ 
sight due, perhaps, to divided authorship. 

One can hardly help regarding it as a 
needless expenditure of labour when a 
novelist creates a character to suit one 
particular scene, and makes no use of it 
afterwards. In the first chapter of Suit and 
Service we are introduced to Mrs. Winter, 
whose unbounded generosity prompts her 
to empty her pocket of its contents at the 
appeal of any passing beggar, and who has 
been known to divest herself of a flannel 
etticoat in the interests of some thinly clad 
amsel who encounters her in the street. 
A good deal of amusement might have 
been elaborated out of this trait of quixotic 
benevolence; yet throughout the remainder 
of the book Mrs. Winter is nothing more 
than a motherly, kind-hearted person of an 
ordinary type. For the rest, the novel is 
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pleasant reading enough in its way, 
though the author seems to delight in the 
introduction of characters little resembling 
those met with in everyday life. We have 
Giles Cunliffe, who succeeds to a baronetcy 
when over sixty years of age, but is unable 
to shake off the penurious habits of a 
poverty-stricken life, and inhabits Castleton 
Manor in squalid seclusion, buying his daily 
bits of meat or smoked herrings from the 
neighbouring town and carrying them home 
in his pocket. His only associate is Richard 
Thornton, a blacksmith’s son, his coachman 
and general servant; and living in the 
house also is bis grand-niece, Rachel 
Malleson, a plain-faced, shy, and sensitive 
young woman, the heroine of the story, 
and endowed presumably with much un¬ 
discovered depth of character, but dis¬ 
appointingly dull and seldom interesting. 
At all events she secures the dog-like 
devotion of Richard Thornton, who, when 
the old man dies and leaves him the bulk 
of his property, develops into a popular 
country gentleman. Mrs. Martin has a 
vigorous touch, and is in the main a pains¬ 
taking and careful writer. Perhaps it is 
too much to expect of a lady that she should 
pay attention to the legal aspects of a 
narrative; but we really ought to be in¬ 
formed how it came to pass that, if the 
Oastleton estates were not entailed, Sir 
Giles inherited them from the previous 
owner—who refused to recognise even the 
fact of his existence—or, if they were 
entailed, how he had the power to devise 
them to Richard Thornton, a man in no 
way related to him. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Macdonald 
brings with him any striking qualifications 
for the task of writing a story of Australian 
life. Thunderbolt takes its title from a 
famous bushranger known by that name, 
who for seven years defied the efforts made 
to capture him by the police of New South 
Wales and Victoria. The writer, who is 
described as a Bengal chaplain, has no 
doubt visited Australia in person, and has 
picked up some knowledge of the country 
and an acquaintance with its peculiarities 
of phraseology; but the dialogue is of that 
gossipy, irrelevant, and disjointed style 
which suggests transcription from a diary 
of after-dinner conversations about anything 
and everything, which formed part of Mr. 
Maodonald’s actual experiences, while for 
most of the incidents in the pursuit of 
Thunderbolt that require particularly vivid 
description he has reoourse to lengthy ex¬ 
tracts from the Sydney Morning Sordid and 
other papers. There is, however, a very 
spirited and entertaining description of an 
Australian football match. A glossary is 
appended; but as no notice of the fact is 
given at the outset, it is possible for a 
reader to make his bewildered way through 
allusions to cockatoos and henatoos, and 
bael budgeree, and what not, before dis¬ 
covering that an explanation of them is 
anywhere to be found. 


anywhere to be found. 

Gladdie'e Sweetheart is a story of an 
impulsive and rather foolish young lady of 
seventeen, who allows herself to be carried 
off at a day’s notice and married by an 
impulsive young gentleman, one year her 


senior. Miss Gladys Somers, an orphan, 
has been brought up in the house of an 
uncle and aunt since the age of six; and 
having now developed unusual personal 
attractions and incurred the jealousy of her 


quantity of Scotch dialect imported into 
some of the conversations. 

A neatly got-up little volume, entitled 
The Hypnotic Experiment of Dr. Reeves, con¬ 
tains four other stories from the pen of a 
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comim, Miss Esmeralda Skewton, die Mils graphic and pleasing lady writer. The 
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under her aunt’s displeasure, who threatens lig£tstori£ of 4emag^^2to£ 

to send her away as a governess. She is, an d display considerable promise, 
however, rescued by Mr. Charles Boldre- Jom Hxmmw Ahw 


wood, fresh from Eton, and heir—upon 
coming of age—to thirty thousand a year. 

The sequel may be left to take care of itself. CURRENT LITERATURE 

The styh is easy and natural throughout, LtUert a(WreMe< * to a College Friend during the 
and the story claims to be a true one. This years i8JjO-18Jfi by John Ruthin. (Gteorge 
may bo so; but we should like to know how Allen.) It would really seem to be a question 
the young couple managed to take the of some moment whether everything a famous 
morning train from Bournemouth and be author has written is worthy of publication, 
married in London on the same day without The drawers of the writing-table—even the 
having procured any special licence or contents, one is tempted to think, of the waste 
having either of them resided in the district ffP 6 * basket-are ransacked for scraps, mid 
for the statutory period. Mr. Boldrewood 0x6 ? ro hea ? ed toge * her and “ ets * 
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•abbow Allen. 


scarcely solves the difficulty 


morphosed into a volume. Reverence for a 
great teacher or poet should not be so 
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fully assorts that once there [».s., ln sentimental; the more dignified and respectful 
London], I know a fellow who will soon attitude is to acknowledge frankly that quite 


marry us safely enough. He was once a half of the noblest author’s work will not 
tutor of mine, and is an out-at-elbowe sort sustain his reputation, and should not, there¬ 
of chap who won’t be sorry to earn a small fora, be given to the world. The editor of this 
cheque so easily.” volume discreetly conceals his identity behind 


cheque so easily.” 

In George MandevilleU Husband we have 


mblisher’s note, wherein it is announced that 
In George Mandeville’s Husband we have Mr. Buskin, though he countenanced the 
an amusing caricature portrait of a “ woman publication of the letters, “is in no way 
with a mission.” Miss Lois Carpenter was respomrible for their arrangement and editing.” 

Consequently, the blame for irritating us with 
“ a young woman of indomitable energy and a good deed, of trivial matter, well enough and 
high-coloured vitality, who, even at school, pleasant enough in a private letter, docs not 
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had developed the gift of impressing herself rest with their writer; and we are unfeignedly 
forcibly upon her surroundings. Her friends glad, for Mr. Buskin has been, and still will be 
declared with one voice that there was no say- for many years, we hope, a foremost teacher 
ing what she couldn’t do. But at the same of the generation. There are delightfully 
time it was hard to say precisely what she tender, brilliant, witty, and wise passages 
could do, for she had not as yet positively plentifully scattered throughout this volume, 


could do, for she had not 
declared her mission.” 


as yet positively plentifully scattered throughout this volume, 
which nuure the greater halfof it well worthy of 


However, after her marriage to Ralph 


which nuure the greater halfof it well worthy of 
attention and even admiration. But there is a 
good deal that is neither witty nor wise nor 


good deal that is neither witty nor wise nor 
Wilbraham, sho assumed the name of brilliant, which, out of our respect and affec- 
George Mandeville, and derided to be a tion for Mr. Buskin, we could wish had never 
novelist and a leader and teacher of men. been printed. 

“ She would champion the cause of Progress, Books and Players. By Allan Monkhouse. 
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considerable success as a writer, and en¬ 
tirely eclipses the personality of her rather 


deal of pleas 
It is evidently 


boot, it is evidently the work of a man who 
has taken the trouble to think: it reveals a 
more than ordinary knowledge of English 


invertebrate and weak-willed husband, who ° , 

T , literature; and the style, if not particularly 

8 P«?<k a existence m distinguished, is thoroughly adequate and at 

with his little child Rosina. The death of times noticeably vigorous. Mr. Monkhouse's 
the latter gives a tragic termination to the essay on George Meredith’s poems is the best 
book. of the collection: probably no one has dealt 

_ .. , .so justly with them before. Perhaps the reason 

x et onoe more we light upon a novel h M been so conspicuously successful in bis 
from a lady’s band containing situations most difficult task is that be is one of those 
likely to challenge objection from the legal who agree with Buskin that “ all high art 
standpoint. The plot of The Curse that came should appeal to the emotions through the 
Home mainly turns upon the theft of a will intellect” And certainly no one whose 
drawn up by David Ogilvie in favour of his intellect ig not uncommonly wideaw^e can 

dies, and David goes out in distraction and a bi e achievement to prove to the sceptic, as Mr. 
is supposed to have fallen down a disused Monkhouse has done, that the difficulties can 
mining-shaft, his nephew, Sandy Brunt, be successfully tackled, and much wisdom 
conceals the will and takes possession of the gained by surmounting them. The essay on 
property, to the exclusion of the step- Mr. Meredith’s novels is good, but scarcely so 
daughter, who is reduced to poverty. But well knit: it sprawls a little in plaoes. The 


property, to the exclusion of the step- Mr. Meredith’s novels is good, but scarcely so 
daughter, who is reduced to poverty. But well knit: it sprawls a little in plaoes. The 
inasmuch as the document never seems to author has some^g to say towards the end 
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have been attested there is no reason- ot the volume about ^ Centre, for the lack of 
nave Deen attested, were is no reason uterary quality in the modem stage-play dis- 

at least according to English law-to puts hi. casfwelf and 

take for granted that Sandy was not the temperately, and his attitude is quite in- 

nghtful heir. In other respects the tale is But he fails to realise that the 

stirring and romantic enough, and little novel has superseded the drama, and that 

fault can be found with anything except the people go, and will probably oontinue to go, to 
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the theatre to be amused. Nor are we quite 
sure that they are wrong. Some of us prefer 
to study literature in the quiet of our studies. 
But Mr. Monkhouse, even when most inclined 
to preach, is never dull, and deserves to be 
congratulated on an earnest and capable book. 

Borrow and Bong. By Coulson Kemahan. 
(Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co.) Heine, Rossetti, 
and Philip Marston are familiar enough, both 
as personalities and through their writings, to 
most people who read at all. Every young 
essayist repeats the familiar truths about one, 
at least, of them; but Mr. Kemahan treats 
us to dissertations upon all three. His boldness 
makes one hope that he has some new and 
profound truths to utter. But he only tells us 
again pretty much what every other writer 
has said. His style, moreover, is not 
strong enough to carry easily so big a load 
of commonplace. In “ A Singer from over 
Seas ” he says some graceful words about Mrs. 
Chandler Moulton; but faith in his judgment 
is destroyed when he compares a poem of hers 
“to the work of Mrs. Browning and Miss 
Rossetti—our two supreme and pre-eminent 
women poets.” The name of Emily Bronte 
starts to the lips at the sound of these super¬ 
latives. Whether Robertson of Brighton was 
worth writing about at this time of day must 
remain a matter of opinion ; it is 'fair 
to suggest that his affinity to sorrow 
and song is rather remote. Mr. Kemahan’s 
work is earnest enough; and should he leave 
the beaten track, finding something new to 
describe, it is possible that he may do some¬ 
thing very good in the future. 

Interlude*: Second Series. By Horace Smith. 
(Macmillans.) This small volume contains two 
essays, a farce of the order dubbed “ scream¬ 
ing ” in old play-bills, and a collection of verses 
somewhat in the style of Ingoldsby. Mr. 
Smith probably does not expect to be taken 
very seriously as an author, though he writes 
better than most people, albeit his manner is a 
trifle old-fashioned; but he has every right to 
claim recognition as a teller of good stories. 
Shrewd, humorous, ludicrous anecdotes trample 
on each other’s heels through seventy delight¬ 
ful pages. A suggestive criticism or keen 
comment springs up here and there, proving 
the writer to be thoughtful as well as witty. 
He complains that the School Board teacher i s 
destroying “ original character,” and makes a 
distinct point by a neat reference to Punch. 
“ In the days of John Leech, the pictures and 
the letterpress at the foot of the pictures were 
redolent of originality of dress, manner, speech, 
and inner character.” Nowadays he declares 
that everybody is like everybody else, and 
“ Punch has recourse for his mirth to the 
absurdities of fashionable life and the playful¬ 
ness of ingenious satire.” There is a good deal 
of truth in this remark. We commend the 
book to the busy man who wants to be amused 
over his after-dinner pipe. It were hard to 
find a more genial companion than the author 
of Interhides. 


SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Studies of Nature on the Coast of Arran. By 
George Milner. (Longmans.) An enthusiast 
on the beauty of the Isle of Arran here pours 
out his love in the daintiest of volumes. 
Adorned with copperplate views of mountain 
and glen, and studded with well-chosen poetical 
quotations, this is just the book to thrust into 
one’s pocket at the seaside. Mr. Milner is 
eminently appreciative : no effect of light and 
shadow, no sunset glory of the waves escapes 
him. Arran means to most men a remem¬ 
brance of waist-deep heather dominated by 
Goat Fell. Here they may read of every subtle 
beauty on its hillsides, every point of jutting 


rock swept by the silver fringe of sea; of the 
tangle of wild flowers, and the quaint Scotch 
characters to be met in its villages. Some of 
these are familiar to most tourists in Scotland 
—as, for instance, the seaside “ laddie,” who is 
“ three-fourths trousers and nearly one-fourth 
blue bonnet.” The author writes with much 

f ood taste when rock and glen are in question, 
ut has occasionally caught the Scotch fond¬ 
ness for imposing verbiage. Clothes at one 
time are “ slender integuments,” at another 
“ habilitory environments.” The little book 
does for Arran what another well-known 
volume has done for Iona. An index of 
quotations in such a book is useful, though 
some ungrateful folk may be found who will 
turn to these more frequently than to the 
pages which they ornament; but people will be 
perverse and thankless to the end. Mr. Milner’s 
study of Arran is a graceful purpose, gracefully 
carried out. 

On Sunny Shores. By Clinton S. Collard. 
(Gay & Bird.) Mr. Collard writes pleasantly, 
and his book is not without considerable merit. 
He has the faculty of seizing the salient points 
in a description, whether it be of a scene or of 
a human being. But On Sunny Shores is too 
scrappy, and deals with too great a variety 
of places, to demand very serious attention. 
The author is at his best in a really 
charming reminiscenoe of a visit to Bellagio. 
There is both sympathy and a restrained 
humour in this little sketch, and we are sorry 
when we have read to the end. Mr. Collard 
should concentrate his attention on one country, 
say, North Italy for choice, and give us a book 
of his impressions. It would be well worth 
having. The illustrations to the present volume 
are unpretentious, but none the worse for that. 

An interesting description of Matabeleland 
and its late monarch is to be found in the 
pages of Mr. J. Cooper Chadwick’s Three Years 
with Lobengula, just published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. Mr. Chadwick is a good type 
of the pioneers of whom we heard so muoh 
during the recent expedition, which ended in 
the downfall of Lobengula’s power; but he did 
not take part in the war, as a distressing gun 
aooident had already out short a very promisiag 
career. As a trooper in Methuen’s Horse, an 
officer in the Bechuanaland Border Police, and 
finally as one of the Chartered Company’s 
agents at Bulawayo, Mr. Chadwick has a 
stirring story to tell; and his three years’ resi¬ 
dence at Lobengula’s court gave him special 
opportunities of studying savage life, of which 
he was not slow to make use. The book may 
be confidently recommended, both for veracity 
and pioturesqueness—an unusual combination. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are glad to hear that Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. have in the press a volume of hitherto 
uncollected papers by the late Walter Pater, to 
be entitled Greek Studies. 

We are now able to give some details about 
the collection of essays on the Higher Criticism, 
which—as already announced in the Academy 
—Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode have in pre¬ 
paration. The volume will be entitled Lex 
Mosaica, and will consist of fourteen essays, 
together with an introduction by the . late 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. The editor is the 
Rev. Dr. Richard Valpy French, rector of 
Llanmartin, who himself writes on the period 
of the Judges. Among the other contributors 
are—Prof. Sayce, on “ The Archaeological Wit¬ 
ness to the Literary Activity of the Mosaic 
Age”; Canon Rawlinson, on “The Levitical 
Code ” ; Prof. G. C. M. Douglas, of Glasgow, 
on “ The Deuteronomical Code ”; Prof. Stanley 
Leathes, on “The Eighth Century”; Dr. 


Robert Sinker, on “The Seventh Century”; 
and Prof. R. Watts, of Belfast, on “ The Poet- 
exilic Period. The volume will conclude with 
a summary by the Rev. Henry Waoe, principal 
of King’s College, London. The .publishers 
hope to issue it before the end of November. 

Messes. Chapman & Hall announce a new 
biography of Warren Hastings, by Colonel G. 

B. Malleeon, the historian of the French in 
India and of the Mutiny. It will be in two 
volumes, illustrated with a portrait. 

Messes. Bell are about to publish a volume 
on The British Fleet, by Commander Robinson, 
R.N. The historical portion of the work will 
be largely illustrated with copies of old prints, 
and of paintings by well-known marine artists; 
the caricatures of Rowlandson, Gill ray, &o., 
have also afforded material for the illustration 
of social life and costume. The large paper 
edition will contain numerous engraved 
portraits. 

The History of the Portuguese in India, 
upon which Mr. F. 0. Danvers, of the Record 
Department of the India Office has been 
engaged for some time past, will be published 
by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., in the course of 
the present month. It is in two volumes, 
illustrated with reproductions of plates from 
rare books, and of original sketches. 

The Cambridge University Press will issue 
immediately The Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Era, 1789-1815, by Mr. J. H. Rose, of Christ’s 
College. This is the first volume of the new 
“ Cambridge Historical Series,” which is being 
prepared under the general editorship of Mr. 
G. W. Prothero, the new professor of history at 
Edinburgh. 

Following the fashion, Mr. Percy Fitz- 

g erald has written his autobiography. It will 
e published by Messrs. Bentley, under the 
title of Memoirs of an Author, in two big 
volumes, with a portrait. 

Messes. William Blackwood & Sons will 
publish within a few days The Life and Ad¬ 
ventures of John Oladwyn Jehb, by his widow, 
with an introduction by Mr. Rider Haggard. 
It will be a small volume, illustrated with a 
photogravure portrait. 

Chambees’s Concise Gazetteer of the World, 
topographical, statistical, and historical, which 
has been in progress for some considerable time, 
is now in the press, and will be ready shortly. 
It will form a stout, but handy, crown octavo 
volume of between 700 and 800 pages. The 
type is small, but distinct and clear, and the 
page double column. Sternal attention has been 
given to the pronunciation of the more difficult 
names of places, to etymologies, and to the origin 
of names; while there are many interesting 
local, literary, and historical references not 
usually found in works of this kind. 

Mb. Conan Doyle’s new book will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Methuen, on October 10. It 
is entitled Bound the Red Lamp, and contains 
the experiences of a general praotitioner, round 
whose “ red lamp” cluster many dramas— 
some sordid, some terrible. It is on one of the 
episodes of this book that the author founded 
his play “ A Story of Waterloo,” which Mr. 
Irving lately produced. 

Me. Fbank R. Stockton’s new work, 
Pomona's Travels, will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. on October 6, and will be issued 
simultaneously in America. In this work, 
Pomona of “Rudder Grange” fame takes a 
journey across the Atlantio, and records her 
impressions of England and Scotland. The 
work is illustrated by Mr. A. B. Frost. 

During the present month a volume of 
verse by Mr. W. E. A. Axon will be published 
by Mr. John Heywood, of Manchester, Ip 
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addition to the piece which gives its name to 
the book, ' The Anooats 8kylark,” the collec¬ 
tion will contain translations from several 
languages, and a series of mediaeval legends 
from Welsh, Italian, Irish, and other sources. 
Many of these deal with the relations between 
man, bird, -and beast. It will include some 
of Mr. Axon’s verse contributions to the 
Academy. 

A NEW volume of poems by Lady Lindsay 
entitled The King’s Last Vigil, will be issued 
by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. about the 
middle of the present month. 

Tales o' Main Streets is the title of Mr. 
Arthur Morrison’s East-End sketches, includ 
ing “Iizerunt,” “Without Visible Means,” 
“ Three Bounds,” &c., which Messrs. Methuen 
& Co. will issue presently. 

Ok October 25 Messrs. Cassell & Co. will 
issue the first part of a new serial work, entitled 
The Story of the Sea, This has been prepared 
under the editorship of “ Q.,” and will contain 
a series of original illustrations by the follow¬ 
ing: W. H. Overend, J. Nash, Gordon Browne, 
Paul Hardy, W. C. Symons, C. de Lacy, C. W. 
Wyllie, B. Peacock, Wai Paget, W. Hatherell 
W. H. Margetson, Fred Jane, and H. C. 
Seppings Wright. 

The next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
“ Popular County History ” series will be The 
History of Lancashire, by Colonel Fishwick, 
author of “ The Lancashire Libray.” 

Mr. W. H. Spences, of Selby, will shortly 
issue an illustrated volume entitled The Story of 
Selby Abbey, from rise to restoration, written 
by Mr. W. Herbert Scott, author of “Old-Time 
Stories,” of which the Archbishop of Vork has 
aocepted the dedication. The London pub¬ 
lisher is Mr. David Nutt. 

Lord Dufferin has aocepted the dedication 
of On the Cars and Off, a book on Canada, from 
Halifax to Victoria, by Mr. Douglas Bladen, 
which Messrs. Ward, Lock & Bowden are 
going to publish in the course of a few weeks. 

Messrs. Georoe Newnes & Co. will pub¬ 
lish next week a story by Carlton Grange, 
entitled The Beechcourt Mystery. 

The following is a list of the forthcoming 
publications of the Kelmsoott Press: (1) The 
Wood beyond the World, a romance by William 
Morris, with a woodcut designed by Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, and new borders and ornaments 
—Chaucer type, in black and red ; (2) The 
Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley, in 3 vols.— 
golden type; (3) Beowulf, Eiiglished by William 
Morris and A. J. Wyatt—Troy type, in black 
and red; (4) Psalmi Penitentiales, a fifteenth 
century paraphrase in English verse of the 
Seven Penitential Psalms, written in Gloucester 
about 1420, edited by F. S. Ellis—Chauoer 
type, in black and red ; (5) The Life and Death of 
Jason, by William Morris, with two woodcuts 
designed by Sir E. Burne-Jones—Troy type, 
in black and red. Needless to say that ail of 
these will be issued in very limited editions, 
and at proportionately high prices. 

Messrs. Remington & Co. will shortly issue 
the following books:— Under the Apple Trees, 
by Clement Scott; Australia Revenged, by 
“Boomerang”; The Accountant, by F. H. 
Mel; An Election Journal, by “M.”; Shilrick 
the Drummer, by Miss Julia A. Fraser; and In 
a House of Pain, by Frederic Vynon. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will publish 
this month the following books: A Perfect Fool, 
by Florence Warden, and A Tragic Honeymoon, 
by Alan St. Aubyn, both in two volumes ; also 
Jolm Strange Winter’s tenth Christmas Annual, 
entitled The Stranger Woman, in paper covers. 

The first edition of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
new novel. My Lady Botha, having been ex¬ 
hausted before publication, a further edition, 


completing the twentieth thousand, is being 
prepared as rapidly as possible. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish this week an 
eleventh edition of Miss Marie Corelli’s latest 
novel, Barabbas, thus bringing the sale of this 
book, in its one volume form, up to its twentieth 
thousand. 

Messrs. Henry & Co., publishers, have 
removed from 6 , Bouverie-street, to 93, St. 
Martin’s-lane, W.C. 

Before dosing up his work on the old 
ABC Hornbook, which is to contain some 
thing like 200 illustrations, Mr. Andrew Tuer, 
of the Leadenhall Press, asks to be favoured 
with notes from those who may remember the 
horn-book in use, or who may have in their 
possession examples which he has not yet seen. 
Information about spurious horn-books, from 
the sale of which certain persons are at present 
said to be reaping a golden harvest, is also 
sought. 

The Bev. and Mrs. Haweis’s autumn 
“ leoturettes ” at Queen’s House begin on 
Saturday next, October 13, with one by 
Surgeon-General Sir William Moore on the 
opium question. Mr. Theodore Wright has 
premised an Ibsen afternoon, and Mr, 
Israel Gollancz an Anglo-Saxon one. 

M. E. DuofiRfi, under librarian of Bayonne, 
invites subscriptions towards the publication of 
a “ Histoire Maritime de Bayonne: les Corsaires 
i.e. privateers) sous l’Ancien Regime.” M. 
Ducere writes from original documents, and the 
exploits often touch on English history. In 
the parochial registers of the region we have 
frequently met with the record of the deaths of 
these privateers in English prisons, usually 
those of Plymouth and Falmouth. The pub' 
lication will begin as soon as 150 names are 
received. The price of the ootavo volume will 
be 12 francs; the publisher, M. E. Hourquet, 
5, Arceaux du Port-Neuf, Bayonne. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Full term will begin both at Oxford and at 
Cambridge towards the end of next week. At 
Cambridge the Bev. A. Austen Leigh, Provost of 
King’s, enters upon his seoond year of office as 
Vice-Chancellor; while at Oxford the new Vice- 
Chancellor will be the Bev. Dr. J. Magrath, 
Provost of Queen’s, who sucoeeds, in virtue of 
seniority, the Principal of Hertford. 

By the appointment of Dr. Kitchin to the 
Deanery of Durham, he is again afforded 
an opportunity of displaying his interest in 
education ; for the Dean is ex-officio Warden of 
Durham University, which includes the Science 
College at Newcastle. 

Mr. D. G. Bitchie, of Jesus College, Oxford 
—who is well known for his numerous contri¬ 
butions to philosophical literature—has been 
elected to the chair of logic and metaphysics 
at St. Andrews, vaoant by the transfer of Prof. 
Henry Jones to Glasgow. This is the chair 
formerly occupied by T. Spencer Baynes. 

On Friday of this week the Duke of Vork 
was to open the new buildings of Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. 

Mr. G. P. Moriarty, of Balliol College, 
Oxford, has been appointed leoturer in Indian 
history at Cambridge, in succession to Prof. 

. Morse Stephens. 

The last number of The Pelican Record 
(published by members of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford) contains some interesting 
reminiscences, signed, J. W. O., of Mr. Buskin's 
residence at Corpus, which began on his 
election as an honorary fellow in 1871. We 
are glad to observe that this little periodical is 
now in its fourth year of existence. 


The Bev. J. Edwin Odgers, of Altrincham, 
has been appointed to a professorial post at 
Manchester College, Oxford. 

The late Miss Margaret Harris, of Dundee, 
has bequeathed about £35,000 to the University 
College of that city, which still remains, for 
many purposes, distinct from the neighbouring 
University of 8 t Andrews. 

By the death of Commendatore Giovanni B. 
de Bossi, the famous Boman archaeologist, 
Prof. F. Max Muller becomes the senior of 
the seven surviving foreign members of the 
Academic des Inscriptions. He was elected so 
long ago as 1869. His colleagues are Sir Henry 
Bawlinson (1887); Prof. Ernst Curtius, of 
Berlin (1890); Dr. Theodor B. von Sichel, 
director of the Austrian Institute at Borne 
(1890); Mr. Whitley Stokes (1891); and Prof. 
G. Asooli, of Milan (1891). 

It is with much regret that we record the 
death of Dr. J. G. Greenwood, which took 
place at Eastbourne on September 25, in his 
seventy-third year. The son of an Independent 
minister, and one of the earliest graduates in 
classical honours at London University, he was 
eminently fitted by character and adminis¬ 
trative talents for his life-work of presiding 
over the first of English provincial col¬ 
leges. After being for a short time assistant 
master at University College (where he had 
been educated), on the foundation of Owens 
College in 1851, he was appointed to the 
combined chair of classics ana history at the 
early age of twenty-nine. In 1857, he suo- 
oeeded to the office of principal, which he held 
(together with the chair of Greek) until ill- 
health compelled him to resign in 1889. He 
was also the first Vice-chancellor of Viotoria 
University. Dr. Greenwood’s published works 
consist only of a translation of the Pneumatics 
of Hero of Alexandria (1851 ), and The Elements 
of Greek Grammar (1857), which has passed 
through several editions. The address which 
he delivered to the students at the opening of 
the new buildings in 1873, on “Some Relations 
of Culture to Practical Life,” was printed in 
the commemorative volume of Essays and 
Addresses (1874). 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

SUMMER 80NNETS FROM MY GARDEN. 
Voices. 

Fh like the girl that tumbled down the well 
Into Dame Holle's dim enchanted ground. 

Who heard strange voices calling all around, 

And rose up from the meadow where she fell. 

And first the fruit tree : “ Lo, my apples swell. 
Gather them now while they are ripe and sound! ” 
“My loaves are ready, take them, baked and 
browned! ” 

The oven next implored (Old Grimm doth tell). 
Thus I, when I my garden pass along 
Hear voices many calling unto me, 

“ Out me ! ” the grass doth whisper, “ I’m too 
long! ” 

My hives are full,” murmurs the honey bee; 

“ Gather us! ” cries the berries’ jocund crew— 
Nay ! Shall I have my fairy guerdon too ? 

Honey. 

When bees wend forth in black continuous stream, 
And steadily return unto the hive, 

When all the air with humming is alive 
From pearly dawn to day’s last golden gleam; 
Then it behoves to work and not to dream ! 

Up ! if your honey store you want to thrive 
(’Ere hungry drones with robber-bees connive), 
That you may gather all the blossom-cream. 

Yet let me pause a moment on the brink— 
Between yon flower-calyx and its spoil 
What labour interveneth! Only think, 

What you deem play, to bees and me ’us toil, 

Yet labour, perspiration, many a sting, 

So I’ve the honey—cheerfully I sing ! 
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Summer Sown. 

I like to draw ♦he curtain at the dawn 
And look upon the sky ere it be day, 

When all the lands lie silent still and gray, 

And wan doth gleam the wet and dew-drenched 
lawn; 

The veil of night is solemnly withdrawn, 

And strange new lights on things familiar play. 
While changing slowly, neutral tints give way 
To warmer shades of russet and of fawn. 

But up above in the pure zenith high 

Pale opals blend with faintest turquoise green, 

Till living flecks of Are throb o’er the sky, 
Forerunners they of the great orb unseen— 

Then, sudden pours a throstle forth its lay, 

And see, the summer dawn hath changed to day! 

Kate Freiliqrath-Krobker. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Altpreussische Monatsachrift for 1894 
deals chiefly with topics of historical and 
anthropological interest. The articles in the 
first quarterly part (Heft 1 and 2) sure on “ The 
International Relations of Lithuania to Poland 
under Jagellon and Witold,” by A. Lewicki 
(an attempt to modify the common view of the 
terms of union by reference to Slavonic 
sources); a continuous correspondence between 
Lavater and Hamann, between 1777 and 1785, 
communicated by H. Funck, full of the eccentric 
humours of both “ prophets ” ; and a character- 
sketch by H. Lohmeyer, of Max Toeppen, a 
schoolmaster at Marienburg and Elburg, 
known in wider circles for his services to 
the advancement of German historical studies, 
both generaland provincial. An appendix of nine 
pages gives a list of his contributions to various 
journals. The second quarter (Heft 3 and 4) 
begins with an account of “ A Prince’s 
Funeral at Konigsberg in the Seventeenth 
Century,” bv P. Kalwelt, the said prince 
being the Elector of Brandenburg, George 
William; the article shows how sectarian 

S thies displayed themselves between 
ran and Beformed at the grave. 
This paper is followed by a copious 
and interesting article on “Folk-Lore 
from the Plant World,” especially for 
West Prussia, by A. Treichel; and two 
studies of the times of the Teutonic Order, 
the first by H. Bonk, “the Towns and Towers 
( Burgen) in Old Prussia, in relation to the 
Formation of the Soil,” and the second by 
P. Beh, proposing to Bet out clearly the 
relations of the Order to Bishop Christian 
(thirteenth century). One or two reviews 
and other communications complete the con¬ 
tents of these two numbers. 

The Boletin of the Beal Academic de la 
Historic, July to September, opens with a 
valuable study of the conquest and colonisation 
of Mexico, by J. Garcia Icazbalceta. The 
writer defends the action of the Spaniards in 
Mexico after the wars of the conquest. The 
faults of the colonial system, or no-system, 
were common to the time. The labours of the 
missionaries, especially of the Franciscans, were 
praiseworthy, though they have not altogether 
prevented a mixture of heathen superstitions 
with Christianity. The article affords a tem¬ 
perate account of what can be said in favour of 
Spanish rule in Mexico. A Roman bell with 
inscription, found at Tarragona, gives a new 
Latin word, cacabulus, the origin, according to 
Hiibner, of the Spanish caecabel and its cog¬ 
nates. The longest and most important paper 
is by Father Fita, on the epigraphy of Merida 
and its neighbourhood. He prints 150 inscrip¬ 
tions, seventy of which are not to be found in 
the Corpus. It is to be hoped that this will 
give an impulse to archaeological research in 
Estremadura, a province rich in Roman re¬ 
mains, but comparatively untouched since. 


Jimenez de la Espada prints, with full com¬ 
ment, an anonymous MS. of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, advocating the constant harassing of the 
Barbary coast by expeditions from the south 
of Spain. 

The Revista Contemporanea of September 15 
has twelve sonnets in Spanish on the Creed, by 
Luis Cdnovas, whioh recall singularly the 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets of Wordsworth. 


THE COMIEO PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews’s Announcements. 

"EnglishEpisodes,” by Frederick Wedmore; 
“Poems,” by Lionel Johnson, with a title 
design by H. P. Home; three volumes in the 
“ Diversi Colores ” series—“Carolsand Poems,” 
by Selwyn Image; “Essays upon Matthew 
Arnold,” by Arthur Galton; “Poems,” by 
Ernest Dowson; “ Out of Egypt: Stories from 
the Threshold of the East,” by Percy Heming¬ 
way, with cover designed by Gleeson White; 
“The Happy Wanderer,” by Percy Heming¬ 
way, with a title designed by H. P. Home; 
“ Preferences Old and New,” by Harry Quilter; 
“ The Shadowy Waters,” by W. B. Yeats; 
“ Some Account of the Old Church at Chelsea, 
and of its Monuments,” by B. B. Davies; 
“The Wind among the Reeds,” by W. B. 
Yeats; “ Occasional Portraits,”by Wifi Rothen- 
stein; a volume of Irish Stories, by Mrs. H. A. 
Hinkson (Katherine Tynan); “Songs,” by 
Dollie Radford; a volume of imaginative prose 
pieces, by Ernest Dowson; “ Songs from Vaga- 
bondia,” by Bliss Carman and Bichard Hovey, 
with decorations by T. Meteyard; and “ Re¬ 
volted Woman; Past, Present, and to Come,” 
by Charles G. Harper, illustrated. 


Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co.’s 
Announcements. 

Vol. II. and Section 4 of “ The Royal 
Natural History,” edited by Richard Lydekker, 
containing descriptions and very many illustra¬ 
tions of the larger mammals; “Cameos of 
Literature,” based on Charles Knight’s “ Half 
Hours with the Best Authors,” but also 
representing authors of the present day ; a 
new edition of “ The Edinburgh Edition 
of the Waverley Novels,” in 25 vols., with 
vignettes by Lancelot Steed and others; 
“ Union Jottings ” by W. W. Lloyd, with 
coloured illustrations ; Max O'Rell’s new 
volume “ John Bull & Co.,” the great 
colonial branches of the firm, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, 
illustrated; “A Son of Reuben,” by Silas R. 
Hocking, with illustrations by H. R. Steer, also 
a booklet by the same author, entitled “ Sweet¬ 
hearts Yet”; a revised edition of Edward 
Lear’s “Nonsense Sonws and Stories,” with 
rhymes and illustrations never before pub¬ 
lished, and a biographical notice by Sir 
Edward Strachey; “ Stirring Tales of Colonial 
Adventure,” by Skipp Borlase; “The Horse 
Doctor,” by Geo. Armitage, with special refer¬ 
ence to sheep farming in the Colonies, also a 
revised edition of Mr. Armitage’s “Horse 
Doctor”; two new volumes,” “Waiting at 
Table,” and “The Duties of Servants,” by the 
author of “ Manners and Rules of Good 
Society”; “ Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey,” in the 
Albion Poets ; “ The Century Reciter,” Second 
Series, edited by Leopold Wagner. 

Children's Books .—“Angels Unawares,” by 
C. H. Barstow; “ The Magic Half-Crown,” by 
the author of “ Crib and Fly ” ; “ The Girls’ 
Own Book,” by Mrs. Valentine; “ Cris Fairlie’s 
Boyhood,” by Mrs. Eiloart; and “SeaJFights 
and Land Battles,” by Mrs. Valentine,” 
“The Little Folk’s Picture Book”; “The 
Little Folk’s Gift Book”; “The Alexander 
^ Picture Book ”; “ The Animal Object Book ” ; 


“ Over the Wide World ”; “ One, Two, Three, 
Four”; “The Circus A.B.C.” ; “British 
Soldiers Past and Present”; and “The Sur¬ 
prise Circus,” a novelty in toys. 


Mr. Alexander Gardner’s Announcements. 

“ Life, Letters, and Last Poems of Lewis 
Morrison-Grant,” by Jessie Annie Anderson, 
with portrait and illustrations; “ The History 
of Civilisation in Scotland,” by Dr. John 
Mackintosh, in 4 vols., Vol. III.; “ Ancient 
Lives of the Scottish Saints,” translated by the 
Rev. Dr. W. M. Metcalfe; “ An Aooount of the 
Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians, 
written in Egypt during the years 1833-1835,” 
by William Lane, with sixty-seven illustrations 
and twenty-seven full-page plates; “ ’Twixt 
Gloamin’ and the Mirk; Tales and Sketches of 
Scottish Life,” and “ Housing of the People; 
an Example in Co-operation,” by Sir Hugh 
Gilzean-Reid; “ Thistledown; a Book of Scotch 
Humour, Character, Folk-lore, Story, and 
Anecdote,” by Robert Ford, illustrated edition; 
“ Proverbs, Proverbial Expressions, and Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland,” collected and arranged, 
with introduction, notes, and parallel phrases, 
by Andrew Cheviot; “ James Macpherson, the 
Highland Freebooter,” a stirring tale of love 
and revenge, by J. Gordon Phillips ; “ Carta- 
bum and Cartsdyke,” by George Williamson. 

Poetry. — “ Poems, Songs, and Sonnets,” by 
Robert Reid; “The Agnostic, and other Poems,” 
by George Anderson; “ Songs of Thule,” by 
Laurenoe J. Nicolson, with portrait. 


Messrs. Dioby, Long & Co.’s Announce¬ 
ments. 

Fiction. —“The Eccentrics,” in 3 vols., by 
Percy Ross; “ Absent, yet Present,” in 3 vols., 
by Gilberta M. F. Lyon; “ The Other Bond,” 
by Dora Russell; “ Her Loving Slave: a 
Romance of Sedgemoor,” by Hume Nisbet, 
illustrated by the author; “The Westovers,” 
by Algernon Ridgeway; “The Vengeance of 
Medea,” by Edith Gray Wheelwright; “Une 
Culottes: or, The New Woman,” a Story of 
Modem Oxford, by Tivoli, illustrated by A. W. 
Cooper; “A Ruined life,” by Emily St. 
Clair; “A Dawnless Fate,” by Ivon H. 
Campion; “ First Davenport of Bramhall,” by 
Joseph Bradbury; “ An Unknown Power,” by 
Charles E. R. Befiairs; “ Lillieville: a Tale of 
Adventure,” by Maurioe J. Sexton; “ The 
Flaming Sword,” being an Account of the 
extraordinary Adventures and Discoveries of 
Dr. Perdval in the Wilds of Africa, written by 
himself; “Lost, £100 Reward,” by Miriam 
Young; “ Studies in Miniature,” by a Titular 
Vicar; “Pipe Lights,” being a collection of 
random thoughts concerning a variety of 
subjects, by Harold T. Whitaker; “ His Last 
Amour,” by Jane Rumblow;t“ A Police Ser¬ 
geant’s Secret,” by Kilsyth Stellier. 

Miscellaneous. —“The Needs for a Happy 
Life,” by Edward Howley, with seven photo¬ 
gravure illustrations; “ Ibsen and the Drama,” 
by Zanoni; “ Leaves from a Lawyer’s Diary,” 
by William Holloway; “ Glad Thoughts of 
Great Minds,” a Birthday Book, by Julia C. 
de Mey. 

Tales for the Young. —“ Seven Imps,” by 
Kathleen Wallis, with full-page illustrations; 
“Thought Fairies,” by Helen Waters, with a 
frontispiece. 


Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Foster’s 
Announcements. 

“Lays of the Dragon Slayer,” by Maxwell 
Gray; “ The Daughters of Danaus,” by Mona 
Caird; “ An Agitator,” by Clementina Black; 
“ A Winter Jaunt to Norway,” by Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie, second edition; “Dust before the 
Wind,” by May Crommelin; “The Country 
Month by Month,” by J. A. Owen, and Prof. 
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G. 8. Booiger—the ram wining monthlyroll 
and “ Spring, Sommer, Autumn and 'Win 
in four volomea; “By Vocal Woods 
Waters,” by Edward Step, illustrated: 


ancient authority as St. Augustine, and such a 


History of the United States Navy from 1775 modem critic asLagarde. 
to 1893,” vol. ii, by Edgar Stanton Maday, The scandal is especia 
with technical revision by Lieutenant Koy. C. me, on the part of those 1 
Smith, TJ.S.N.; “Strikes, Labour Questions, university chairs of Divinii 


university chairs of Divinity, 


ling richly 
', who are a] 


e, and such a Septuagintplace verses 30-35 after ix. 2.” 

x. 40. The word translated “springs” is 
i, it seems to made a proper name, ’Aai|8Afl, in the Septuagint. 
ohly endowed x. 15. This verse is omitted in many MSS., 


and other Eoonomic Difficulties,” by the as much devoted to the Masoretio text as 
author of “ The New Utopia ” ; “ The Legend Taylor the Platonist was to the bust of Jupiter 
of Birse and Other Poems,” by Lord Granville to which he said his regular prayers, and as 
Gordon; “Hercules and the Marionettes,” a comfortable in their faith as is the ostrich who 
story for children by B. Murray Gilchrist, thinks he baffles pursuit by hiding his head in the 


s apparently notably A and B of the Septuagint. Its irrele- 

l > a—a „ai_ _: __x j _i w n 


story for children by K. Murray uucnr 
illustrated by Charles P. Sainton; and 
cheap edition of “ The Story-Book Series.” 


as much devoted to the Masoretio text as vanoe is otherwise apparent, and nearly all the 
Taylor the Platonist was to the bust of Jupiter commentators treat the verse as an interpola¬ 
te which he said his regular prayers, ana as tion. 

comfortable in their faith as is the ostrich who xiii. 4. “ From the south” of the Hebrew 
thinks he baffles pursuit by hiding his head in the ought to be “on the south,” and connected 
sand. I have to repeat that the question is only with the previous words, as in the Septuagint, 
in a secondary way a philological one. In Vulgate, Syriac, &c., &o. 

i _rr_i___TT_1_ *T * _j o tt_ i _ 


a discussion on Hebrew grammar or Hebrew 
lexicography, some of us would, indeed, be 
impertinent to intervene; but on a question 


xii. 7 and 8. Horsley says: 

“ These two verses, as they stand in the Hebrew 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. impertinent to intervenebut on a question text and in our public translation, are inconsistent 

GENERAL LITERATURE. of literary and hurtoncal evidence, we claim to with the history. For the half-tribe of Manasseh, 

ussiiuu. uujuuum. have had as good a training in as intricate a which had reoeived its Inherits*™ with the 

BOoHM-Vn^icimsM in heragglfahrn BftU otluA.ro field of enquiry as most people, and the issues Beubenites and the Gadites on the east of Jordan, 

CtivsSs P Pages AfUeh«« ■ d« vorwe. Pari. : raised by the problem really consist of questions was not to have another settlement in Ms land on 


Olavwui, P. Pages dttaafceea: Notes da voyage. 
Ptcn. S ft. to a. 

GstviLLS, H. Tlddlks. Paris : Pics. 8 It SO 0 . 


raised by the problem really consist of questions 
of historical and literary criticism. 

In the last of a series of letters which you 


the west of the river, but the other half of that 
tribe was to be settled hare. The true sense of the 


KSKeTOTayK. Statt- presented by the Hebrew text is grossly 
gart: Brettfoger. 8 H. 60 p/. corrupt, and that the Samaritan and Septua- 

** XIX ° gint versions, which have neither of them 


•Qglln w vuw UU.WV) SXUU UVW UlflUO 1IUU UU1U 

j. /_ for an inheritance to the nine tribes and to the 
V, ~ half of the tribe of Manasseh. From Jordan unto 
tnem the great sea thou shalt assign it. The great sea 


ruu; dguiuuu. o it. a ,.. x . . . , • • ocowu iu. xuo tcicau ecs 

utbtouv T AW wrr suffered mutilation or sophistication so far as 8 haU be the boundary, for to two tribes, to 

uierro ky, LAW, Ere. we know for polemical reasons, are very superior Reuben and to Gad and to half of the tribe of 

Le nabab Rend Ifadee, hutoire djplomaUqu. dee to it, and ought to be followed in preference. Manasseh, Moses had given their allotment on the 
’Wh^M«ui" nr *fr Ben ** le * t,ePeBiiabl,T7 * _ * now propose to say something of the Book other side Jordan. On the east he had made their 
Flint. poUtRobe Reden. u. Bd. 1 S 85 -S. of Joshua, which is particularly interesting in allotment.’” 

TdiarrAnd. sue Btadto. Berlin: 7 iewof * he discussion ra^ in these letters, X v. 3 0 . Chesil, which means “the fool,” is 
u M. beoause in several cases the Hebrew text has clearly a Jewish polemical alteration for the 

»■ *• P teM,l,,d ““ apparently been deliberately changed with an original “Bethel,” as some MSS. of the Sep- 

P. Bonaparts etST RdpubUqua iUUennM. anti-Christian motive. _ . tuagint have it. 

linn. 6I would just remark that it is naturally Gy. 59. After this verse the Septuagint 
toi. B T t . b H.“.^^^ I B^toTprt^: difficult to find evidence before the time of names eleven towns which are omitted mthe 

Josephus, showmg that the Septuagint was Hebrew. “ Tekoa and Ephrata which is 
L Institutional dea riimitciien Beohts. Leipzig: used in Palestine, and not the Hebrew Bible, Bethlehem, and Phagor and Altan and Kulan 
Mdmoina da general Baton. T. ILL 1799- *““0 of theSeleucidae. The Second and Tatum and Thobes (or Sores), and Carem 

iria: Plon. 7fr.soe. Book of Maccabees does, however, supply us Galem and Thethir or Bether aud Manocho 

ur-AT snrmrm and philosophy tt ? iece of e I ide , noe> . “ tl ? e na “ e eleven cities with their villages.” Mr. Espin 

“Odollam,” wnich the Septuagint gives for argues conclusively that this verse has dropped 
iMdOFfT' 01 ** d * prtoMlve ' BMd: t*»e “Adullam” of the Hebrew text. out 0 f the Hebrew; and the reason, like the 

■ giologiqae dam le Jura et lea Alpes de la Again, it is curious that throughout Joshua, alteration of the name in verse 30, is assuredly 
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FMteL is M. became m several cases the Hebrew text has clearly a Jewish polemical alteration for the 

*• p ” M * i,,ch * n apparently been deliberately changed with an original “Bethel,” as some MSS. of the Sep- 
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“Odollam,” which the Septuagint gives for argues conclusively that this verse has dropped 
SIS. iM^JopT ** prlxoibrs. Basel: the “Adullam” of the Hebrew text. out 0 f the Hebrew; and the reason, like the 

Livarr^SoiD* gdoiogiqae dans le Jure et lee Alpes de la Again, it is curious that throughout Joshua, alteration of the name in verse 30, is assuredly 
rJS*p' m in the case of the Pentateuch, the name that given by Jerome, who in Micah. v. 2, notes 

Brrr*B,E. LeoeotenaiiedeDies. Basel. Geng. IK. Qergashites has been changed to Gershomtes that tiie variation between the Hebrew and the 
PHILOLOGY. BTC. in the Hebrew. The former name always Greek existed in his day, and says that it was 
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the “Adullam” of the Hebrew text. out of the Hebrew; and the reason, like the 

Again, it is curious that throughout Joshua, alteration of the name in verse 30, is assuredly 
as in the case of the Pentateuch, the name that given by Jerome, who in Micah. v. 2, notes 
Gergashites has been changed to Gershonites that the variation between the Hebrew and the 
in the. Hebrew. The former name always Greek existed in his day, and says that it was 
occurs in the Samaritan and Septuagint versions uncertain whether the passage was suppressed 
of the Pentateuch, and in the Septuagint ver- by the Jews in order to get rid of the mention 


Mnaixia, H. Btodia' Sti lus. Berlin: Heiiirioh. l M. °/ the Pentateuch, and in the Septuagint ver- by the Jews in order to get rid of the mention 

_ *°Wl , . , . „ sion of Joshua. of the Saviour’s birth-plaoe or interpolated by 

dSa Let us now turn to other partiotdars which the LXX. The former alternative will hardly 

thn mea Ua eu iohatt. 1 .—«. Hft. Preg : Dominicue. have been collected, and pomted out by many be doubted by those who have followed these 
7M.80P7. critics, notably by Bishop Horsley, Canon letters. It was long ago perceived by Whiaton, 

. = Espin, and Dr. Davidson, among those easily w h 0 urged that while the LXX bad no 

accessible. possible motive to net rid of such a verse, the 

CORRESPONDENCE. Joshua iv. 9. The Septuagint aud Vulgate Rabbins had, since Bethlehem, where Christ 

THE EBPTUAGINT VKBSCS THE HEBREW TEXT OF have “ twelve other stones” for “ twelve stones,” was born, is there called Ephrata, and is 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SEPTUAGINT VKBSVB THE HEBREW TEXT OP 
THE BIEL?. 

TUI. 

At lensaom dab: Sept. 27,1891. 
The autumn holiday having come to an end, 


which is assuredly right. 


v. 2. The Septuagint, Vulgate, and almost 0 f Judah. 


there also shown to have belonged to the tribe 


all the ancient versions have “ flint knives ’ 
“ sharp knives.” 


viii., 26. This verse is entirely omitted by the Septuairint. 

. n 1 _• a a _ tt i __ ai. . _ . * .. 


xviii 21. The Valley of Keziz, as Mr. 
Espin says, ought to he read Emek Keziz, as in 


perhaps vou will allow me to resume my Septuagint. As Horsley says, the circum 

r * J . . » »a_ i- _ 1 _L.1.1 „ mi.. __ 


26. Shihor-libnath in the Septuagint, 


sermon upon a text whose importance can- stance is very improbable. The stretching out Vulgate, and Syriac are the names of two places, 
not be exaggerated. I venture to think it spear was a signal for the ambush to rise, and not of one as given in the Hebrew text. 


not be exaggerated. I venture to think it of the spear was a signal for the ambush to rise, 

is little short of scandalous that the matter an d there was no reason to continue it so long. x ix, 34 . The name Judah, which occurs in 
should have been allowed to lie dormant so The interpolation was probably made to pro- this verse in the Hebrew and has greatly puz- 
continuouflly in this country, which has the duce a resemblance between this story and zled commentators, is omitted in the Septuagint 
most learned clergy in Europe. We have a defeat of the Amalekites (Exodus xvii.); and is clearly a mistake. 

continual outcry against the results of modem the two stories are altogether different. xxi. w. 41 and 42 tells us that the 


omitted, as they are omitted in the Septuagint. 
Houbraken has argued this point forcibly. 


all described. In all the Masoretic copies the 
omission of the two verses 36 and 37 reduces 


continual outcry against the results of modem but the two stones are altogether dinerent. xxi. w. 41 and 42 tells us that the 

oriticism from many men who yet permit with- viii., 17. The words “ or Bethel’* should be Leviticalcities were 48, and that they had been 
out question or protest a text of the Bible, omitted, as they are omitted in the Septuagint. all described. In all the Masoretic copies the 
which seems unquestionably to have been pre- Houbraken has argued this point forcibly. omission of the two verses 36 and 37 reduces 
pared aud edited by the fanatical enemies v ^*» 12 and 13. Horsley says: “It seems the number of towns to 44. The two verses, 
of Christianity, and largely as an antidote to v ® r y improbable that 5000 men should now be however, occur in many Hebrew MSS., and in 
Christianity, to be used and quoted by learned placed in ambush on the very same side of the the Greek the words omitted in the English 
and simple. Not only so; but when the new c ^y where 30,000 had already taken their version run thus: “ And out of the tribe of 
translation of the Bible was projected, this very station. The Septuagint makes no mention of Eeuben a city of refuge for the slayer, Bezer 
text was, most unfortunately, made the basis this second ambush of 5000 men.” ^ in the wilderness with her suburbs; and Jaha- 

of it, and almost every blunaer and sophistics- yiii., 30-35. Mr. Espin says: “It is za h with her suburbs; Kedemoth with her 


viii., 12 and 13. Horsley says: “It seems the number of towns to 44. The two verses, 
very improbable that 5000 men should now be however, occur in many Hebrew MBS., and in 


of it, and almost every blunder and sophistica- 


Espin says : 


zah with her suburbs; Kedemoth with her 


tion it contains was given the imprimatur of I difficult to escape the conviction that these | suburbs; and Mephaath with her suburbs : four 
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cities.” This shows how even the Masorets 
dealt with their texts when it suited them. The 
number ol these verses is necessary, in order to 
make the number of verses in Joshua 656 
according to the Masora, and not 658 as in our 
received Bibles; and the explanation, doubtless, 
is that they were omitted either by accident or 
purposely from the mother manuscript followed 
by the Masorets. 

xxi. 42. After this verse the Septuagint 
introduces a passage recording a grant of a 
special inheritance to Joshua, and also that 
he buried at Timnath Serah the. flint knives 
with which he had circumcised the people. There 
can be very little doubt that this is a perfectly 
genuine statement, which has been omitted in 
the Hebrew. 

xxii. 34. The name Ed given to the altar is 
omitted in the Septuagint and most MSS., 
and seems a mistake. 

xxiv. 1. The Septuagint here reads Shiloh 
for Sheohem, which is in the Hebrew. Here 
again we have traces of a polemical alteration. 

xxiv. 30. The Septuagint here has a 
sentence recording the burial in Joshua’s tomb 
of the stone knives with which he oircumoised 
the people at Qilgal. This clause does not 
occur in the Masoretic text, and was doubtless 
excluded for some polemical reason. It is 
epitomised in the Arabic version. 

xxiv. 33. To the end of the verse, as given 
in the Hebrew version, the Septuagint and the 
Syro-Hexaplon add a clause to the effect that 
from that day the children of Israel took 
the ark and carried it about with them, and 
Phinehas served as priest, instead of his father 
Eleazar, until his death, when he was buried at 
Gabsar (Gibeah), which belonged to him. But 
the children of Israel, having gone every one to 
his own place and city, worshipped Astarte and 
Astaroth, and the other gods of the nations 
around them, and the Lord delivered them 
into the hands of Eglon, king of Moab, who 
had dominion over them eighteen years. 
Although this passage condenses facts also 
reported in the Book of Judges, there is no 
reason to doubt its being a perfectly reliable 
part of the old text. 

These examples will suffice to show that in 
the Book of Joshua, as in the Pentateuch, the 
Babbins who edited the Bible at the end of the 
first century, edited it with distinctly polemical 
motives, and did- not scruple to garble and 
alter their text in order to satisfy the needs of 
their controversial strife with the Christians, 
and imposed upon Hebrew students from 
Jerome to our own day a deliberately corrupted 
Bible, which ought never to have had a place 
in a learned Christian Church. 

The next letter will deal further with this 
issue. 

Henry H. Howorth. 


THE FETHARD AND CAREW STONES. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford: Oct. 1,1884. 

I have written for photographs of the 
Baginbun Stone, its neighbour the Fethard 
Castle Stone, and the Stone at Carew in Pem¬ 
brokeshire. But I have seen the engraving of 
this last in Westwood’s book, and have been 
lent by his niece, Miss Emma Swann, the rub¬ 
bing he had received of the Fethard Castle 
Stone, supposed to be copied from it; and I 
can now give approximately correct transcripts 
of these two ana explain their relation. 

The Fethard Castle .Stone almost certainly 
reads 

Maq Git 
Ev Tre — 
cet.t.eqh 

The capitals and division into words are mine. 
A photograph may show aspirating marks to 
the 0 and T; in any case, the S'it of the Bagin¬ 


bun Stone will pretty oertainly be found to be 
Oft or O'it. The final h is a t— over the q. 

This is a march-stone. Like the Aboyne 
Stone (“ Maq Oitall Yorr, the hearth Vrobbac- 
oennevv ”), it consists of the name of the occu¬ 
pier followed by that of the holding. And as 
in the St. Vigeau’s Stone (“Ev B’ret”) the 
holding is called by the name (in the locative 
case) of the family to whom it belonged or had 
belonged, the descendants (t aibh, pronounced 
ev) of Trecet'tiaqh (gen. -aiqh, pronounced 
•eqh). 

The Pembrokeshire inscription is one of two 
panels on a tall cross, the other panel being 
left blank. It almost certainly reads 

Maqv Git 
Ev Tre 
cetiteqh 

The capitals and division into words are again 
mine. The final h is formed as in the Fethard 
Stone, but the r and first q are of totally 
different type. A photograph will doubtless 
show another (aspirating) dot after the last t. 
If the dot under the first v is not a mere 
natural mark in the stone, it is meant as a 
cancel-point, either to strike out the letter 
altogether or to show that it was not to be 
sounded separately from the q. 

This is obviously a monument (riving his 
name and that of the place in Ireland from 
which he came) of one or the same family, and 
living on the same property. Whether he was 
the same man mentioned in the Fethard Stone 
depends partly on whether Maqv = Maq or 
signifies some more distant relationship. After 
reading Prof. Rhys’s remarks on the word 
(Lectures on Welsh Philology, pp. 407-9), I can¬ 
not help thinking maqv to be merely the pro¬ 
vincial survival of the earlier form cf mace, 
which we know had maqvi for its genitive. I 
may add, that in the Ogam inscriptions of 
Scotland, Maqq and its genitive Meqq are four 
times spelt with the q- Ogam, which = qv 
(Rhys, Lectures , pp. 265-7) or qn ( ib ., Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia, vii. 583)—never by the Ogam 
for e. 

The idea of the Irish Stone being copied 
from the Welsh must of course be dismissed 
for ever. The idea of its being a modern 
forgery is not worth a parting kick. 

The name of the ancestor, Trecet*t‘aqh, is 
doubtless an adjeotive in -ach from the stems 
tre - and cet‘, and = a man of three battles (c/. 
Cond Cet'cat'ach, Cond “ol the hundred 
battles ”). 

E. W. B. Nicholson. 


“LA MESNIE HELLEQUIN “ ALICHINO,” 
INF. XXI. 118. 

Dotney Wood, Burnham, Backs: Sept. 24,1894. 

An interesting reference to the “ mesnie 
Hellequin,” the troop of devils of which we 
hear so often iu mediaeval French literature, 
occurs in the Speculum Historiale of Vincent 
of Beauvais. After a chapter, “ De Cognition e 
Hominis et animabus post mortem apparentibus ’ ’ 
(Lib. xxix., Cap. 117, ed. Venice, 1494), follows 
one headed “ Exemplum adhaeo de familia 
Hellequisi” (Cap. 118). In this chapter is 
related a story told by a certain Bishop of 
Orleans, “ Henricus Aurelianensis Episcopus,” 
of an incident which he had heard direct from 
the lips of the person to whom it had occurred 
—“rem . . . quam ipse audierat ab illo qui 
viderat scilicet Johanne Aurelianensis Ecclesiae 
oanonioo.” 

It appears that the bishop’s informant, the 
said “Johannes canonicus,” lent his steward 
to a friend who was undertaking a journey. 


t Cf. aib, p. 346 of the Chronieon Seotorum (Bolls 
series). 


The friend, before dismissing the steward, 
asked him for an aooount of the moneys which 
had passed through his hands; whereupon the 
latter, resenting what he regarded as a reflec¬ 
tion on his honesty, in a hasty moment, wished 
himself at the devil, and the devil unluokily 
taking him at his word, he was incontinently 
drowned. After his death the steward 
appeared to his former master, and besought 
him to pray for him. The canon, having pro¬ 
mised to do his best, proceeded to inquire of 
him as to whether he had been enrolled as a 
member of the “ militia Hellequini.” To this 
inquiry the steward replied in the negative, 
explaining that the infernal soldiery had lately 
ceased to “ walk.” Then, after enlightening 
his master as to the etymology of the word 
“ Hellequinus," and having renewed his prayer 
for intercession, he disappeared with a wail:— 

“Dicebat Johannes late . . . ‘ Oerte inquam 
ego vobis succnrram quantunque potero. Bed 
obsecro ut dicatis mihi si vos ettis deputatus in 
ilia militia quam dicunt Helltqaini.’ Et file: 
‘Non Domine. Ilia militia jam non vadit, sed 
nuper ire desiit, quia penitentiam suam peregit. 
Oorruptus autim dictus est a vulgo Hellequinus 
pro Karlequinut. Fait enitn Karolus Quintus, qui 
peooatorum auorun Ion gam egit penitentiam et 
nuper tandem per intercesrionem beati Dionysii 
liberates est; sed rogo vos ut miaereamini met.’ 
Et hoc dicens cum fietu evanuit.” 


An explanation of this popular derivation of 
“ Hellequin ” from “ Charles Quint ” is given 
in the Exposition de la doctrine chrestienne 
(apud Godefroy):— 


“ De la mesnie Helquin je te di communelment 
ce aont deablee qui vont en guise de gent qui vont 
a cheval trotant. . . . Tu dots aavotr, mon 
enfant, que quint Charles qui fu en France, si 
emprint une grande bataille et mourut. A pres 
sa mort l’en tit pluaeurs au champ on la bataille 
avoit eet6, auxi comma une grant assembles de 
gens trotans & Charles. Et disoit ou que e’eetoit 
le quint Charles qui estoit mort et qu’il revenoit 
au champ ou il avoit est 6 mort lui et sa gent. Et 
pour celui Charle quin, e’est a dire le quint Oharlez 
Pen dit Helquin. Mi que pour cells apparance dit 
on encore quant l’en volt ou on ot auxi oomme 
une assembles de gens trotans a cheval par nuit: 
1 Ce sont la mesnie Hellequin,’ auesi comme qui 
deist: ‘ Veci la gent an Charle quint.’ ” 

In an interesting article on the subject of 
“Hellequin ” in the Jttudes romance dediies a 
Gaston Paris, M. Gaston Raynaud points out 
how this word was first transported into Italy 
as a name of the devil, in which capacity it 
appears in the Divio a Commedia under the form 
Alichino, and was later probably transformed 
into the Arlecchino of the Commedia dell' Arte 
and the Arlequin of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The black mask, origin¬ 
ally surmounted by a horn or horn-like ex- 
cresoence, worn by the harlequin, seems to 
point back to his diabolical origin (see Romania, 
No. 85, pp. 138-140). 

Paget Toynbee. 


THE RUSSIAN NAME FOR A BETROTHED WOMAN. 

Taylorixn Institution, Oxford: Bspt. 89,1894. 

It occurs to me that it may be not without 
interest to put on reoord the name which the 
Russians give to a betrothed woman (fiancee or 
Verlobte). Down to the seventeenth century 
Russian parents were accustomed to conclude 
marriage contracts between their sons and 
daughters, who had often never seen eaoh other. 
Aocordmgly, the Russian word for a betrothed 
woman, nevesta, meant in its origin not merely 
a virgin who has not known a man, but dis¬ 
tinctly one who is unknown to her intended 
husband ; it is derived from ne vedat, “ not to 
know, to ignore.” In a well-known Russian 
folk-song (Ralston’s Songs of the Russian 
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People ), a girl who is given in marriage by her 
parents against her own wish, laments : 

“ To him I gave my hand 
Whom I had never known ; 

Alas ! one stands aside 
Whom I had truly loved.” 

(c/. Alexander von Beinhold’s Russian Litera¬ 
ture, p. 28.) 

H. Krebs. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Mosbat, Oct. 8,8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ The Bead and 
Neck," by Prof. W. Anderson. 

Thursday, Oct. U, 8 p.ra. Royal Academy: “ The Trank," 
by Prof. W. Anderson. 


SCIENCE. 

“ Dublin University Press Series.” — 

The Correspondence of Af. Tullius Cicero. 

Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell and L. 0. Purser. 

Vol. IV. (Longmans.) 

The fourth volume of the edition of Cicero’s 
Epistles, by Prof. Tyrrell and Dr. Purser, 
contains a larger number of letters than 
any previous volume, including Epp. ccci.- 
dxliv. in chronological order, and covering 
the years b.o. 49-46, with a few letters of 
b.o. 45, written before the death of Tullia. 
This is by no means the most interesting 
part of Cicero’s life; and the letters, to 
Atticus especially, during b.o. 49 are rather 
wearisome in their long-drawn hesitancy 
between the two parties, neither of which 
he could heartily support. Nothing but 
a sympathetic understanding of Cicero’s 
character and position can save a reader 
from the weariness and irritation which 
naturally arise as he follows the orator’s 
shifting and irresolute purposes. But the 
editors have already shown that they are 
able to take, and to help others to take, 
this sympathetic interest, and so to lighten 
a task which must have been a heavy one. 
Students by this time know pretty well 
what to look for in a new instalment of this 
edition. They expect to find in the first 
place some most ingenious suggestions as to 
the restoration of a text, often almost hope¬ 
lessly corrupted. Then they look for a 
number of spirited renderings of difficult 
passages, often requiring and showing a 
delicate sense of Latin idiom and of 
Ciceronian usage. And last, but hardly 
least, they anticipate some brilliant historical 
esrays in which literary skill is combined 
with sobriety of judgment to a degree by 
no means common, in all these respects 
this volume will be found to fall in no way 
short of any of the preceding ones. 

More than thirty original emendations 
find a place in the text, some of which 
approach a high degree of certainty. In 
Att. viii. 12 a Dr. Reid’s nec alia is more 
attractive than the editor’s talia, though a 
little further from the tradition. Their 
reading in Att. viii. 6 seems quite certain, 
and the same may be said of not a few 
others {eg., in ccclvi., ccclix., ocdxiv., 
codxxii., ocoxcv., cccdxxii., &c.). Some, of 
course, are more doubtful and may be 
regarded as desperate attempts to stop a 
gap. But it is no slight service to have 
given, even though at times by such means, 
a text which is intelligible throughout. 
The editors duly acknowledge the help 


which they have derived from the admirable 
work of Lehmann and Mendelssohn. 

With regard to the renderings, one or 
two alternative versions may by suggested. 
“Take care will it look respectable?” (cccx ) 
is an idiom more in favour to the west than 
to the east of St. George’s Channel. P. 31 
for “ their regular order ” read “ its.” In 
cccxvi. quoniam illius alterum consulatum a re 
p. ne data quidem occasions reppulimtts may best 
be rendered “ since we have not refused his 
application to stand for a second consulship, 
even when we had the chance of doing so.” 
The translation given by the editors appears 
less natural in itself, and inconsistent with 
the facts: cf. cccxxvi. and occxliii. 7. There 
seems something wrong in the note in 
cocxxvi. 2 Parthicus casus ; the meaning must 
be “ there will be a terrible war unless we 
are as unexpectedly lucky as Bibulus was.” 
A better parallel than those quoted from 
Aristophanes on codvi. would be Hor. 
Sat. i. 10, 36. On ccclx. ibis should pro¬ 
bably be iturus sit. On ccdxii. is recuso 
more than “refuse to undergo”? The 
meaning suggested is n little forced. On 
ooclxxxii. 6 a distinction is drawn between 
what has come from nature and what is 
due to heredity, which it is not easy to 
follow. The phrase in coccxxv. 1 cries aloud 
for Prof. Netueship’s rendering of invitavit, 
“entertained.” The note on ccccxlv. 2 is 
by no means clear. It was expected that 
Caesar would sail straight from Patrae to 
Sicily. But P. Sulla, who had been sent by 
Caesar to take over the legions in Sicily, was 
said have been stoned and driven away by 
them. If this is true, says Cicero, he must 
needs come here— i.e , to Brundisium: ac 
mallem illim, on which the editors remark, 
“' I should prefer that he should go by sea 
from there,’ from Patrae to Sicily, even 
though this would bring him to Brundisium.” 
But it is plain that he would come to Brun¬ 
disium only if he did not mean to go to 
Sicily. In that case Cicero would be unable 
to avoid waiting for him at Brundisium. 
The text is hardly sound, for illim is only 
due to conjecture, and is by no means satis¬ 
factory ; it is not the starting-point, but the 
point of arrival, which Cicero would have 
otherwise. 

A very welcome addition in this volume, 
and one which we may hope will be made in 
new editions of the preceding volumes, is 
the discussion of the order of the letters 
(pp. lxxxv.-xcviii.). When editors have 
taken the trouble to determine for them¬ 
selves the true chronological order, it is but 
fair that they should give their readers the 
reasons on which the determination rests. 
It would have been worth while revising 
from this point of view the traditional Latin 
summaries prefixed to each epistle. The 
editors are unquestionably right in the order 
in which they print the letters to and from 
Oaecina (cccclxxxviii., dxxxii., dxxxiii.); but 
the summary to the first refers to the third 
as “ superior epistles,” and the summary to 
the second refers to an alter liber, of which 
nothing has as yet been heard. So in occl. 
“ adiungit exemplum ” refers to a letter 
printed six pages back. There are more 
trivial misprints than one expects in the 
beautiful work of the Dublin University 
Press. 


The editors have now accomplished about 
two-thirds of their great task without any 
sign of flagging, or failure in care or fertile 
ingenuity. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
they will be able to finish what will be a 
great honour to British scholarship, as well 
as an inestimable boon to all students of 
Cicero. 

A. S. Wilkins. 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

The Runes, Whence came They / By Prof. 
George Stephens. (Williams & Norgate.) The 
veteran runologist has here given a classified 
descriptive catalogue of the more important 
runio inscriptions which have been discovered 
up to the present time. His object, in which 
he is conspicuously successful, is to show, in 
opposition to Prof. Wimmer and his school, 
that the runio writing was the ancient heritage 
of the Scandinavian race, and that it could not 
have been transmitted to them by the Germans, 
who were unacquainted with it. Prof. Wimmer 
contends that the runes were evolved out of 
the Roman alphabet in Gaul or some other 
Roman provinoe, in which case they could only 
have reached Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
by way of Germany; and it is quite incredible 
that all evidenoe of any knowledge of the 
runic writing should have utterly dis¬ 
appeared from the lands where it must have 
been practised for a lengthy period, whereas in 
Scandinavia it held its own against the Roman 
alphabet for many centuries, not being disused 
for mortuary inscriptions till after the Reforma¬ 
tion, while the earliest monuments date from 
the first centuries of our era. The upshot of Prof. 
Stephens’s enumeration is that more than 
10,000 runio inscriptions have been discovered 
in Scandinavia, foeland, Greenland, and in 
those parts of the British Isles whioh were 
subject to Scandinavian influence, while in 
German lands and all the rest of Europe only 
nineteen objects inscribed with runes have been 
found. Not only the number but the nature of 
these inscriptions is significant. A considerable 
number of the Anglian and Scandinavian in¬ 
scriptions are monumental records, on rocks, 
gravestones, walls, doorposts, or on bulky 
objects such as fonts or crosses, which from the 
nature of the case must have been engraved on 
the spot; whereas the nineteen inscribed 
objects, found in Germany, Pomerania, Russia 
and elsewhere, are finger rings, brooches, or 
spearheads with runio inscriptions of ownership, 
merely the personal adornments or effects of 
some travelling warrior or merchant. Not less 
curious is the distribution of the runio inscrip¬ 
tions in Great Britain. None have been found 
in the Saxon counties. They are oonfined 
to those shires which were oonquered or 
colonised by the Angles, Danes, or Nor¬ 
wegians : that is, practically the Danelagh and 
the shires north of the Trent. . We find 
them in Yorkshire, Durham, Northumber¬ 
land, Cumberland, and Lancashire, in the 
Shetlands, the Orkneys, the Isle of Man, and the 
Danish counties of Lincoln and Derby; the 
curious exceptions to the rule being East Kent 
and the Isle of Wight, which were colonised not 
by Saxons but by Jutes. It seems plain that, 
while the runio writing was known to the 
Danes, Norwegians, Jutes and Angles, who 
came to England from those regions where 
runic inscriptions are found, there is no 
evidence that it was known to the Saxons, or 
to any German people except the Goths. 
The earliest German gravestones are in the 
Latin alphabet; and Prof. Stephens is justified 
in asking Prof. Wimmer to explain how, if the 
rimes were evolved or transmitted by the Ger¬ 
mans, all records of such an important acquire¬ 
ment as the art of writing should have so 
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utterly disappeared from Germany, while in 
Scandinavia the rones held their own against 
the Latin alphabet for so many centuries. 
Prof. Stephens contends that the only reason¬ 
able solution of the difficulty is that propounded 
by Dr. Isaac Taylor: that the runes were 
evolved from an early form of the Greek alpha¬ 
bet, obtained from traders who penetrated to 
the North from the Greek colonies on the 
Buxine. 

Altitalisehe Forschungen von Dr. Carl 
Pauli Zweiter Band, 2. Abteilung. (Leipzig : 
J. A. Bartl). This is the latest con¬ 
tribution to the literature of the famous 
pre-Hellenic inscription of Lemnos. The 
first section of this second volume, pub¬ 
lished in 1886 and noticed in the Academy at 
the time by Prof. Sayce, contained Dr. Pauli’s 
preliminary studies, in which he endeavoured 
to maintain the close affinity of the language 
of this “ Pelasgi-J ” inscription with Etruscan, 
and to interpret it, from this point of view, as 
a funeral epitaph, belonging to the seventh 
century before Christ. Now after a long delay, 
caused mainly by his labours on the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Etruscarum, Dr. Pauli returns to 
the subject, replies to the objections of critics, 
develops and on some points modifies his 
former views, and supports them with a greater 
wealth of arguments. This theory was met 
with warm approval by some scholars, with not 
less emphatic rejection by others. Now he 
claims to have established his main points in- 
oontrovertibly, while leaving numerous points 
of detail to be worked out by younger scholars, 
to whom he charitably indicates the abundant 
material which it furnishes for the doctoral 
dissertation for which it is not easy to find 
fresh themes. Pour rival interpretations, by 
Bugge, Deecke, Apostolides, ana Moratti, are 
rejected as “equally valuable, t'.e., equally worth¬ 
less.” Against Bugge he brings the charge of 
rapid and repeated changes of opinion, and a 
capricious selection of the language by which 
Etruscan is to be explained—now Armenian, 
previously the Italian dialects, before that 
Greek. Hence the method is purely subjective 
and unscientific. Deecke he treats as pre¬ 
judiced against any interpretation which does 
not support his favourite theory of the Indo- , 
Germanic connexion of Etruscan. Against 
Apostolides he establishes the fact that the 
Phrygian inscriptions furnish no points whatever 
of grammatical contact with that of Lemnos. 
Moratti’s theories as to the origin of the 
“linguaggi asiani” in Armenian, and their 
gradual extension in Europe, are rejected as 
entirely chimerical. Naturally Dr. Pauli has 
made much use of the Etruscan forms given in 
the famous “ Mumienbinde ” of Agram. His 
work is distinguished by admirable method and 
sobriety, and he recognises how much yet re¬ 
mains to be done. But he has indisputably 
strengthened by this fuller discussion a case 
which was _ already reoognised to be very 
strong. It is to be regretted that the clearness 
and sound system of his method of argument 
have not extended to his arrangement. The 
study of a treatise of 260 pages is not* facili- 
itated by the entire absence of any subdivision 
nto chapters or sections, and also of a table of 
contents, while the index is extremely meagre. 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM TOPLEY, F.B.8. 
Geologists, not only in this country, but on 
the Continent and in America, will hear with 
much surprise and equal regret of the death, 
at the comparatively early age of fifty-three, 
of Mr. William Topley, F.R.S. 

For more than thirty years Mr. Topley had 
been attached to the Geological Survey, and 
was one of its most active and popular 


officers. His field work had lain mostly in 
the Wealden area and in the Northumber¬ 
land coal-field, but for several years past he 
had settled in London and was practically 
editor of the Survey publications. TTi« 
monograph on the Weald is a standard work, 
and he was also a reoognised authority on 
geological questions relating to water and to 
petroleum. 

Mr. Topley suooumbed to an attack of 
gastritis, contracted (it is believed) during a 
brief sojourn, a few weeks ago, in Algiers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROF. JENSEN ON THE HITTITE INSCRIPTIONS. 

London: Sept. 18,1801. 

I have just been studying the latest attempt 
to decipher the Hittite inscriptions, that made 
by Prof. Jensen in the last number of the 
Zeitschri/t der Deutschen morgenld ndiscken 
Qesellschaft (xtviii. 2). Unfortunately, I cannot 
say that it is more successful than those that 
have preoeded it. It is, however, a little difficult 
to disoussit, as in anote prefixed to his paper the 
author says that, since his MS. went to press, 
he has made so many additional discoveries as 
to render necessary the correction of whole 
paragraphs in it. But as I shall not be in 
England when the next part of the paper 
appears, I must assume that the basis of the 
decipherment will remain unchanged. 

Like most of his predecessors, Prof. Jensen 
has trusted too much to the published texts. 
Only those who (like Mr. Rylands and myself) 
have had to do with the publication of most of 
them can have any idea how uncertain is a large 
part of the published characters. Where the 
characters are in relief, and we do not know 
how they are to be read, any obliteration of 
them makes it quite impossible to determine 
their forms with certainty. The improved 
squeezes of the Hamath inscriptions which 
have recently arrived from Constantinople 
have shown how very faulty were our previous 
copies of these texts. 

In his discussion of the name which we ought 
to apply to the inscriptions, Prof. Jensen has 
forgotten that anthropologists consider the 
question to be settled by the casts of Hittite 
profiles made by Prof. Petrie for the British 
Association from the Egyptian monuments. 
The profiles are peculiar, unlike those of any 
other people represented by the Egyptian 
artists, out they are identical with the profiles 
which occur among the Hittite hieroglyphs. 

As for the ohronology of the texts, most of 
the points brought forward by Prof. Jensen in 
support of his results are inconclusive. He 
has not taken into consideration the possibility 
of local differences in art or in the individual 
artist, and he is mistaken in supposing that 
characters in relief are a mark of antiquity in 
the Egyptian monuments. In fact, a study of 
Egyptian art would have taught him that, 
unless we had been able to decipher the inscrip¬ 
tions engraved upon them, the art of the 
Egyptian monuments would have afforded us a 
very insecure basis for their chronological 
arrangement. But Prof. Jensen’s strong point 
is philology, not archaeology, 

He agrees with me in the age which I should 
assign to “ the boss of Tarkondcmos.” But 
Prof. HOprecht, our best authority at present on 
cuneiform _ palaeography, tells me that the 
cuneiform inscription upon it must be of the age 
of the Tel el-Amarna Tablets, instead of that of 
Sargon; and he would read the last two char¬ 
acters of the inscription—which, by the way, 
has suffered grievous things at the hands of 
Prof. Jensen— Me-tan, that is to say, Mitanni. 

Prof. Jensen’s system of decipherment 
mainly rests upon two assumptions: (1) that 
the double obelisk, in whioh everyone h«* 
hitherto seen the ideograph of “ oountry,” is a 


mere unmeaning duplicate of the single 
obelisk, the ideograph of “king,” whioh im¬ 
mediately preoedes it; and (2) that the second 
word in the royal inscriptions whioh precedes 
the ideograph of “king'’ is not the name of 
the king but of the kingdom over which he 
ruled. The first assumption is against the 
evidenoe of the “ boss,” whioh, after all, is the 
only solid fact the decipherer at present 
possesses, and it is also against oommon sense. 
The seoond assumption is most improbable: I 
can remember no other oase in the ancient East 
in which a Mug prefers to give his territorial 
titles before gi» in g his own name. 

Moreover, the territorial names with which 
Prof. Jensen has identified certain groups of 
characters are all doubtful. We are not 
absolutely certain that Jerablus represents the 
site of Oarchemish; if it is really called 
Jerabis, it is more likely to have been Europus. 
The Hamath king was, I believe, a conqueror, 
so that there is no reason for supposing that 
the name of Hamath will occur in the 
Hamathite texts, and that Mer’ash is the 
anoient Marqasi is merely a probable con¬ 
jecture. There is one plaoe, however, the 
ancient name of which we know. That is 
Malatiyeh; and a monument, whioh Prof. 
Jensen has not seen, has recently been found in 
the old mound there, with a Hittite text 
running along over a representation of a lion 
hunt in the Assyrian style. The inscription is 
well preserved and oomplete; but none of Prof. 
Jensen’s values will enable us to find the name 
of Milid or Malatiyeh in it. On the contrary, a 
name identical with the seoond word in the 
inscription of Mer’ash ooours in it, in a position 
which I think even Prof. Jensen will admit 
must indicate a proper, and not a local, name. 

I must pass over the improbabilities of a 
system of decipherment which finds no proper 
names, but only territorial ones, on the clay 
Hittite seals discovered at Kouyunjik, in spite 
of the fact that the Assyrian, Egyptian, and 
Phoenician seals discovered along with them 
contain proper names and not territorial ones. 
Nor need I say anything about the ideograph in 
which I see the determinative of a deity, while 
Prof. Jensen believes it to denote a plaoe, 
although Prof. Ramsay has stated that no one 
who has seen the monument of Fraktin can 
reasonably doubt that I am right. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is upon the assumption that the sign in 
question represents a plaoe th&t a good deal of 
Prof. Jensen’s system is built. But I cannot 
omit to note the improbability that one of the 
most oommonly-used characters should have 
the consonantal value of £. If there are sym¬ 
bols denoting vowels, and Prof. Jensen agrees 
with me in thinking there are, the doctrine of 
chances would oblige us to assign to it a vooalic 
sound. 

The fact is that the insufficiency of our 
materials, and the uncertainty of the reading 
of much that we possess, make the phonetic 
decipherment of the Hittite texts impossible. 
A graphic decipherment of them is another 
affair; and, thanks to the use of ideographs, I 
believe I can tell what the general meaning of 
the inscriptions must be. But I have long 
been convinced that we shall never be able to 
read them until a bilingual text of some length 
is discovered. That so keen-sighted and well- 
equipped a philologist as-Prof. Jensen should 
have failed, is but a further proof of the hope¬ 
lessness of the task. I have tried every com¬ 
bination, possible or impossible, that I could 
think of; but all in vain. Borne of the combina¬ 
tions have given names like Lubaraa and 
Urkhamme, which we actually find in the 
Assyrian records ; but they all rest upon un¬ 
proved and improvable assumptions, and 
sooner or later some new text turns ' r which 
shows that they cannot be right. I lo not 
mean to say that Prof. Jensen’s paper has 
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been written in vain; he has in it advanoed 
the study of the texts by potting old faots in a 
new light, and establishing new ones. And I 
believe that he most be oorrect in the arrange¬ 
ment which he proposes for the Hittite char¬ 
acters on the boss of TarkondSmos. It suggests 
the question whether the little line, which we 
have hitherto supposed to be a word-divider, 
does not really denote that the word which it 
follows or precedes is a proper name. 

A. H. Sayce. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


The annual Harveian Oration will be 
delivered by Dr. <T. Lander Brunton at the 
Boyal College of Physicians on Thursday, 
October 18, at four p.m. 


The meetings of the Physical Society will 
henoeforth be held in the rooms of the Chemical 
Society, at Burlington House, on the same days 
and hour as heretofore. The council have also 
decided to attempt the printing of a series of 
abstracts of papers on physics appearing in 
foreign magazines, to be published monthly 
(beginning next January), as a supplement to 
the Proceedings of the Society. 


The trustees of the late Bichard Berridge 
have now transferred to the British Institute 
of Preventive Medicine the residue of his 
legacy of £20,000, for the purpose of building 
and endowing a laboratory for the chemical 
and bacteriological examination of water-supply 
and the investigation of processes of sewage 
purification. The permanent laboratory is now 
in oourse of erection on the site secured by the 
Institute at Chelsea; but, pending its comple¬ 
tion, a temporary laboratory has been fitted up, 
in order that work may be commenced at onoe. 
Mr. Joseph Lnnt, formerly assistant to Sir 
Henry Bosooe, has been appointed to carry on 
this work under the director s supervision. The 
Institute is now prepared to undertake the 
chemical and bacteriological examination of any 
samples of water that may be submitted. In 
addition to this, the Institute will give expert 
assistance in the bacteriological or pathological 
diagnosis of any pathological material. The 
demand for this kind of work has so greatly 
increased that, though Dr. Buffer will still 
retain charge of this department, a specially 
trained bacteriologist has been appointed to 
work under his direction. Particulars may be 
obtained at the temporary offices of the Insti¬ 
tute, 101, Great Bnssell-street, W.C. 


A Clinical Research Association has been 
formed, under the patronage of Sir James 
Paget, Dr. Wilks, Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, 
Sir W. H. Broadbent, Sir. George Humphrey, 
Dr. Clifford Albntt, and others, with the object 
of assisting medical praotitioners in the investi¬ 
gation and treatment of disease, by furnishing 
trustworthy reports upon excretions, tumours, 
and other morbid products. A laboratory has 
been fitted up, which will be under the direc¬ 
tion of Dr. J. Galloway and Messrs. J. H. 
Targett and F. G. Hopkins. Further par¬ 
ticulars can be obtained from the secretary of 
the association, at 5, Denman-street, S.E. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The first volume of Father C. A. de Cara's 
important work on the Hittites and Pelasgians 
is now passing through the press. It is ex¬ 
pected to appear before the end of this month. 

Peof. H. Anthony Salmon k has nearly 
completed a translation into classical Arabic of 
two of Swedenborg’s works, Ileaven and Hell 
and The Doctrine of Charity, which he under¬ 
took last autumn at the request of the Sweden¬ 
borg. Society. The volume is now being 


printed by Messrs. Sarruf, Nimr, ft Makarius, 
of Cairo, and is expected to be published, in 
England, Egypt, ana India, before the end of 
the year. 

Messes. Luzac ft Co., Oriental publishers, 
announce the following: JindlanicAra or the 
Embellishments of Buddha by Buddharakkhita, 
edited by J. Gray ; Chrestomathia Baidawiana, 
the commentary of El-Baidawl on Sura III., 
translated and explained for the use of students 
of Arabic, by Prof. D. S. Margoliouth; 
Western Asia according to the most recent Dis¬ 
coveries, Rectorial address by Prof. 0. P. Tiele, 
translated by Elisabeth J. Taylor; The Origin 
of the Canon of the Old Testament, an historico- 
critical enquiry by Prof. G. Wildeboer, trans¬ 
lated by B. W. Bacon, and edited, with 
preface, by Prof. George F. Moore. 


FINE ART. 

A History of Architecture. By James 

Fergusson. Third Edition. By B. 

Phene Spiers. Vols. I. and II. (John 

Murray.) 

The work of the la*" Mr. Fergusson, 
extending as it does Hum the earliest 
times to the present day, and literally 
surveying mankind from Ohina to Peru, 
is indeed monumental. It has been accepted 
by most Englishmen, as M. Viollet-le-Duc’s 
enterprise has been accepted by most French¬ 
men, as the Bible of Architecture; and this 
acceptance is nearly, if not quite, as un¬ 
qualified as that which the Scripture Canon 
obtains from the new criticism. The Archi¬ 
tectural Bible has also its Apocrypha, in the 
shape of that famous volume on Rude Stone 
Monuments , which identifies Stonehenge with 
the work of the Romanised provincial 
Ambroeius Aurelianus. 

The first two volumes of the history now 
issued in a third edition contain, for the 
most part, less controversial matter. Part I. 
deals with the ancient architecture of Egypt,' 
Assyria, Greece, Etruria, Borne, and Persia. 
Part II. is devoted to Christian architecture, 
including that of the Byzantine style, of the 
mediaeval Italian styles, and those of the 
Low Countries, Germany, Scandinavia, 
Great Britain, and the Iberian Peninsula. 
A third part contains an account of Saracenic 
architecture in what are, or once were, 
Christian countries, such as Syria and Egypt, 
Spain and Turkey, and also in Persia and 
Turkestan. Central America and Peru fill 
out this portion of the work, whioh other¬ 
wise remains in the same pinched con¬ 
dition in which the author left it when he 
removed the Indian and Oriental chapters to 
a separate volume. The work of the editor 
has been done not only with marked ability, 
but in an admirably considerate spirit, 
alterations being only admitted in the 
limited number of instances where the in¬ 
correctness of the old statement of facts or 
the untenability of the old theories has 
been conclusively proved. The additions 
have been governed by a similar rule, and 
confined to cases where new facts have been 
but now brought to light. Where the 
opinions expressed in the history are still sub 
judice new adverse arguments are set forth 
in footnotes, the ingenious and suggestive 
arguments of Mr. Ferguson being left in¬ 
tact. In short, while the work has been 


skilfully brought up to date, the design of 
its original architect has been scrupulously 
respected. The fewness of the alterations 
is indeed a marvellous tribute to his accuracy 
and clear-sightedness; and it is not too much 
to say that, though in matter of theory room 
for divergent opinion remains, in matters of 
fact he is almost invariably trustworthy. As 
regards Egypt, the most important changes 
consist in the correction of the account of tire 
Pyramids in aooordanoe with the results of 
Prof. Flinders Petrie’s explorations, and 
the correction of the Lepeian view of 
the Labyrinth—this was, of course, in¬ 
evitable, as the English explorer demon¬ 
strated that what the Prussian expedition 
mistook for original walls and chambers are 
only the houses and tombs of the village 
built on the site of and out of the debris 
of the destroyed labyrinth. In the Byzan¬ 
tine and Byzantine-Romaneeque chapters 
considerable emendations, particularly in 
the sequenoe of presentation, have been 
necessary to give a consecutive character to 
the history of early Christian architecture 
in Italy. The Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem 
has been transferred to its true builder, 
Abd-el-Mel'ik, and the plan and elevation 
of the great Mosque of Kerouan is shown 
for the first time. This is a most note¬ 
worthy addition, for now, to use the editor’s 

S hrase, we can traoe the parentage of the 
[osque of Cordova, and similar Spanish 
structures, which seemed, when this work 
was first written, to be cut off from all 
connexion with the East and to staid 
utterly alone. 

Oddly enough, while in all other respects 
Mr. Fergusson’s reputation as a teacher has 
been steadily growing with all classes of his 
countrymen, his practical influence as an 
architect seems to have diminished in like 
ratio. Twenty-nine years ago he wrote: 


“ I may be deceiving myself, but I cannot help 
fancying that I peroeive signs of a reaction. 
Some men are becoming aware of the faot that 
‘ archaeology is not architecture,’ and would 
willingly see something done more reasonable 
than an attempt to reproduce the Middle Ages. 
The misfortune is, that their enlightenment is 
more apt to lead to despondency man to hope. 
‘ If,’ they ask, ‘ we cannot find what we are 
looking for in our own national style, where 
are we to look for it ? ’ The obvious answer, 
that it is to be found in the exercise of common 
sense, where all the rest of the world have 
found it, seems to them beside the mark. 
Architecture with most people is a mystery— 
something different from all other arts; and 
they do not see that it is and must be subject 
to the same rules as they all are, and must be 
practised in the same manner, if it is to be 
successful. 

“ Whether the nation will or will not soon 
awaken to the importance of this prosaic anti¬ 
climax, one thing at least seems oertain and 
most hopeful. Men are not satisfied with what 
is doing—a restless, inquiring spirit is abroad; 
and if people can only be induced to think 
seriously about it, I feel convinced that they 
will be as muoh astonished at their present 
admiration of gothic town-halls and Hyde 
Park Albert Memorials as we are now at the 
gothic fancies of Horace Walpole and the men 
of his day.” 


This passage was written in 1865. It is 
well worth reading in 1894. 

Reginald Hughes. 
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INDIAN JOTTINGS. 

It is proposed to hold next year at Earl’s 
Court an exhibition of the artistic and industrial 

g roduots of India, under the direction of Mr. 

!. Purdon Clarke. A prominent feature will 
be a number of houses and shops, fitted up to 
represent typical streets of Lahore, Shikarpur, 
and Ahmadabad, in which skilled native work¬ 
men will show the processes of their several 
crafts. 

In a recent number of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Mr. C. J. Rodgers, 
honorary numismatist to the government of 
India, makes a powerful appeal for an annual 
grant for the purchase of rare coins which are 
continually coming into the market. Quite 
apart from the collections that are dispersed 
from time to time, he states his conviction 
that, were the bazaars of all the towns of 
Northern India to be carefully examined, a 
vast number of coins hitherto unknown might 
be obtained. For himself, he never pays a 
visit to any town without finding some 
novelties. He gives a list of several collections 
that have lately been sold, of which not a 
single coin has been aoquired for any Indian 
museum. Two of these collections, it appears, 
have gone to the United States. There is now 
for sale the cabinet of General Gossett, which 
contains many rare coins and some that are 
unique. Mr. Rodgers has disposed of his own 
collection to the Lahore Museum, of which he 
is now engaged in compiling the catalogue. 

In both the last parts of Epigraphia Indica 
(Regan Paul & Co.), the most important 
articles are those contributed by Prof.- G. 
Buhler of Vienna. Part xiv. contains two 
papers from him—on the archaic Jaina sculp¬ 
tures found by Dr. Fiihrer about four years 
ago, in the oourse of his excavations at 
Mathura; and on the inscriptions on the 
Buddhist relics discovered by Mr. Rea in the 
Bhattiprolu Stupa, in Southern India. With 
regard to the latter, Prof. Bidder has already 
expressed a preliminary verdict in the Academy 
of May 28, 1892. He now supports his opinion 
with the help of facsimile plates and a table of 
the alphabet used. The characters resemble 
those of Asoka’s inscriptions, though showing a 
few peculiarities met with nowhere else. Unfor¬ 
tunately they contain no historical statements 
attesting their date, though on palaeographical 
grounds, they may be assigned to the end of 
the third century B c. From their divergence 
from the Asoka alphabet, l ,Prof. Biihler draws an 
argument for his view that the art of writing 
must have already been practised in India for 
several oenturies. In the other paper, Prof. 
Bidder deals with an almost entirely new 
subject, the characteristics of Jaina art at a 
period which can be dated from inscriptions 
to before the Christian era. His conclusion is 
that the ancient art of the Jainas did not differ 
materially from that of the Buddhists, the 
explanation being that both alike were derived 
from the common sources of national art, 
which is to be found likewise in the oldest 
Brahmanical remains. He believes that the 
characteristic emblems of Buddhism — the 
wheel of the law, the stupa, and the sacred 
tree—were really heirlooms handed down from 
remote times before the beginning of the his¬ 
torical period of India. In part xv., Prof. 
Biihler deals with the large collection of now 
votive inscriptions found at Sanchi by Dr. 
Fiihrer in the course of his tour last year 
through Central India. The fragment of the 
Asoka inscription recovered at the same time is 
not of great importance. The votive inscrip¬ 
tions, to the total number of nearly 500, mostly 
dating from the third century b.c., are interest¬ 
ing for the names of persons and places they 
contain, as well as on palaeographical grounds. 
Of later date is an inscription in Indo-Scythio 


characters beneath a statue of Buddha, con¬ 
taining the name of an unknown king, Shahi 
Vasushka, who is perhaps to be identified with 
Vasudeva of the coins. Thero era also inscrip¬ 
tions in ordinary Nagari, which prove that 
Buddhist pilgrims continued to visit Sanchi as 
late as the ninth or tenth century. Finally, 
we must mention what we believe to be the 
first contribution to Epigraphia Indica from an 
Englishman. This is an account, by Prof. 
Arthur Venis, of some copper-plate inscriptions 
which were found recently in the neighbourhood 
of Benares. One set of them, held together by 
a sert of hook, record the grant of villages in 
far-off Kamrup by a certain Vaidyadeva, who 
describes himself as hereditary minister of one 
of the Pala kings. We are thus furnished with 
the names of three new members of that 
dynasty, who apparently reigned in Bengal 
during the twelfth century, contemporaneously 
with the Senas. Two others of the copper¬ 
plates, which are dated in 1105 and 1139 A.D., 
both record grants made by Govindrachandra, 
of Kanauj. 

The Indian Antiquary (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
has recently contained several articles of per¬ 
manent value. In the April number Mr. F. J. 
Fleet reprints from an old Marathi magazine 
a table of intercalary and expunged 
months for the expired Saka years 1 to 2105. 
In the May number Prof. Kielhorn gives the 
first instalment of dates of the Saka era, which 
he has collected from inscriptions, numbering 
about 370 in all. Of these, he tells us 

“ About 100 dates contain no details for calculation 
or verification, and in rather more than 30 others 
the wording of some of the details is doubtful. Of 
the rest, the calculation of about 140 dates has 
yielded results which theoretically satisfy the 
requirements of the cases; while that of about 70 
has proved unsatisfactory, and in the case of 
about 20 dates my examination has shown either 
how a particular term of the original date ought 
to be understood, or, in what manner the wording 
of the date should be amended.” 

In the present instalment Prof. Kielhorn gives 
an annotated list of 122 regular dates, including 
a few that have been already examined by Mr. 
Fleet. In the samo number, Prof. Kielhorn 
also supplies some dates of the Burmese common 
era, from an inscription edited by Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko, but asks for further information about 
the modern Burmese calendar. In the June 
number, Prof. G. Biihler begins a long article, 
entitled "The Roots of the Dhatupatha not 
found in Literature,” in which he argues 
against the views of the late Prof. Whitney 
(and his pupil, Prof. Edgren)—that the vast 
number of false roots in the Dhatupatha 
“ casts a shade of unreality over the whole 
subject of voice-conjugation,” as taught by 
the native grammarians. In particular, he 
points out how the Pali Jatakas have preserved 
representatives of verbs of which there is no 
trace in the explored works of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. The samo number contains a translation 
of Prof. Jacobi’s paper on “ The Date of the 
Rig Veda,” in which, arguing from astronomi¬ 
cal data, he assigns the period of Vedic civilisa¬ 
tion to between 4500 ana 2500 b c. It will be 
remembered that a native scholar, Prof. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, has independently arrived at 
an almost identical conclusion. The July num¬ 
ber opens with an account of several modern 
Jain works, by the late Johannes Klatt, of the 
Royal Library at Berlin. He mentions an 
inscribed statue of Parsvanatha, now in the 
Ethnographical Museum at Munich. Mr. 
Bernard Houghton praises the chapter on 
languages in the Burma Census Report, but 
erh '.cises the theory there put forward of the 
pi Jiitive character of “ tones.” 

At a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
'Bengal, Mr, Umes Chandra Batavyal read a 


paper upon a copper-plate inscription of the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal, which was found last 
year near the ancient city of Ganr. It is dated 
in the fourth year of Dharma Pala, the seoond 
of the dynasty, whose reign may be placed 
about 830 a.d. Hitherto, this king has been 
represented by a single epigraph at Bodh Gaya, 
which gives little information. But the chief 
interest of the new copper-plate is that it con¬ 
tains a grant to one Bnattanarayana, the name 
of one of the five Brahmans brought into 
Bengal by King Adisura. If the two persons 
are identical, it would follow that Adisura 
receded, instead of following, the Pala 
ynasty. Mr. Batavyal points out that the 
traditional genealogy of the Brahman families 
who claim descent from Bhattanarayana is 
consistent with this identification. 

Nithbeb 1, Part I. of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1894 (London: 
Kegan Paul & Co.) contains several interesting 
artioles. The Rev. H. B. Hyde describes a 
Chinese inscribed slab now lying in a Calcutta 
churchyard, which had originally been the 
foundation-stone of a fort erected by the 
Manchu Tartars on the island of Chusan ( circa 
1642), while they were subduing the Chinese 
of Ningpo. It is supposed that the stone must 
have Men brought to Calcutta by the British 
troops who occupied the island of Chusan from 
1840 to 1846. The Rev. F. B. Shawe, Moravian 
missionary at Ladak, argues, as against Babu 
Sarat Chandra Das, that Tibetan orthography, 
despite its extreme divergence from the present 
pronunciation, represents fairly correctly the 
pronunciation of the seventh century, when the 
alphabet was first introduced into Tibet. 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das himself writes about 
a MS. of the Kamma-vaca, known as the 
Buddhist Golden Book, which Sir Charles 
Elliott had obtained from Chittagong. It is 
written on thick gilt lacquer leaves in what 
is called by the Burmese the " tamarind seed ” 
character. This resembles square Pali, but 
differs from it much as Devanagari differs 
from Bengali. From a comparative table of 
the several alphabets Babu Sarat Chandra Das 
infers that, while later than the Asoka 
characters, it is older than the square Pali in 
which the earliest Buddhist books are generally 
supposed to have been written. Mr. G. A. 
Grierson describes and figures a stone image 
of Buddha, which he found some years ago 
among a mass of ruins on a hill near Rajgir, 
spoken of by the Chinese pilgrims. 

We quote the following from the annual 
report of Mr. Edgar Thurston, superintendent 
of the Madras Government Museum: 

"The following articles from the Buddhist 
remains at Arugolu, in the Godavari District, were 
received from Mr. A. Rea, of the Archaeological 
Survey: (1) A small crystal relic casket, found 
inside the cavity of a rough laterite boulder 
casket; (2) a pierced glass (?) cylinder, with 
groove on rim, irom the centre of a tlupa in the 
vihara; (3) a small disc of earthenware; (4) a 
brass fiuger-iiog. 

“ Four sculptured slabs from the Buddhist Stupa 
of Amaravati were received through the Collector 
of the Kistna District. These, together with a 
large number of Amaravati marbles in a good 
state of preservation, whioh have been provision¬ 
ally arranged in the Museum grounds, remain to 
be set up in the archaeology gallery, wherein 
a large number of these marbles are already 
exhibited. 

“ To the Bev. J. E. Tracy, the Museum was 
indebted for a donation of earthenware cups, from 
Cromlechs, near Kovilpatti, in the Madura District 

“A selection of arms from the old Tanjoro 
armoury was added to the collection already 
exhibited on the staircase leading to the art 
gallery. It is much to be regretted that the 
Museum possesses no suitable spies in which this 
beautiful collection of arms can be displayed in its 
entirety. 
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“No important find of coins in Southern India 
daring the year hoe to be recorded. 

“The Museum collection of coins of the East 
India Company was enriched by the purchase of a 
small collection, which includes a dollar counter- 
struck with the die of a double Arcot rupee; 
leaden double pice, Bombay ; copper pioe; leaden 
two cash and silver fanam of Uharlts II ; and 
silver three fanam and double fanam of George I.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The annual loan exhibition at the New 
Gallery this winter will be devoted to the art 
of Venice and the territories of the Republic, 
from the origin of the characteristic Venetian 
style down to the close of the eighteenth 
century. Besides pictures and drawings, it is 
intended to include sculpture, engraving, gold¬ 
smith’s work, pottery, glass, metal work, 
arms, armour, furniture, wood-carving, em¬ 
broidery, lace, and articles of costume. An 
influential committee has been formed, under 
the presidency of the Duke of Westminster. 

The Burlington Fine Arts Club proposes to 
hold an exhibition of Egyptian art and anti¬ 
quities in the spring of next year. Contribu¬ 
tions have already been promised from well- 
known collectors; but there must be many 
persons possessing collections or single objects 
of interest from whom the committee would 
still be glad to hear. 

An Exhibition of Artistic Posters will be 
opened on October 23, at the Royal Aquarium, 
under the direction of an honorary committee. 
Examples of the following English artists will 
be exhibited: H. Herkomer, Walter Crane, 
Dudley Hardy, Aubrey Beardsley, “ Pal,” 
Cleaver, Griffenhagen, Steer, the Brothers 
Beggarstaff, Halls, Brangwyn, Mortimer 
Menpes, and Furness; while the French school 
will be represented by Cheret, Grasset, Lautreo, 
Steinlen, Willette, Grevin, Forain, Boutet de 
Monvel, Guillaume, Metivet, Van Beers, and 
Bonnard. An illustrated catalogue in colours 
is in preparation, edited by Mr. Edward Bella. 

Mu. Charles J. Clare has in the press a 
work on The Sculptures in the Lady Chapel at Ely, 
by Mr. M. R. James, keeper of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, with a chapter on the 
heraldry of the chapel by the Bishop of Ely. 
It will be illustrated with sixty collotype 
plates. 

Mr. Elliot Stock will publish immediately 
a revised edition of Coins and Medals: their 
Place in History and Art, by the staff of the 
British Museum Medal Room, edited by Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole. 

The “ Art Annual,” or, extra Christmas 
number of the Art Journal, will deal with the 
life and work of Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
The letterpress is written by Julia Cartwright 
(Mrs. Henry Ady), and the illustrations will 
number fifty-four in all, including full-page 
plates of the following pictures: “The Golden 
Stairs,” “ Chant d’Amour,” “ The Mirror of 
Venus,” and “ The Star of Bethlehem.” 

The following awards have been made at the 
Antwerp Exhibition: diplomas and medals of 
honour, to Sir J. E. Millais and Mr. Alma 
Tadema; first-class medals, to Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, Mr. H. B. Davis, and Mr. Henry Moore. 

Mr. W. G. Black, secretary of the Glasgow 
Archaeological Society, has issued a circular 
appealing for funds, in order to provide a 
suitable building for the reception of the 
unique series of early Christian monuments in 
the churchyard at Govau. These include at 
least forty slabs, ornamented with iuterlaced 
work of pre-Norman date, most of which 
now serve the purpose of modern gravestones, j 
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At the meeting of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, to be held in Dublin on 
Tuesday next, the two following papers (among 
others) will be read: ‘ ‘ The Gortatlea Ogham 
Stone, co. Kerry,” by the Bishop of Limerick; 
and “ Oghams found in the County Kilkenny,” 
by the Rev. Edmond Barry. 

The September number of the Illustrated 
Archaeologist (Charles J. Clark) contains some 
interesting articles. We have a full account of 
the recent find of silver coins at Bangor. Eight 
of the coins are Anglo-Saxon, and five are 
Eastern; but they are all of the same 
period, between 901 and 925. One of the 
pieces has a design impressed upon it by 
means of different kinds of punches; and 
another has marks showing that it has 
been purposely cut off a bar of silver. These 
features are all characteristic of numerous 
similar finds that have been made in Scandi¬ 
navia, and also in those parts of Great Britain 
where Scandinavian influence was strongest. 
Mr. Arthur G. Langdon reports the discovery 
of a second Ogham inscribed stone at Lewan- 
nick in Cornwall. The stone, which is built 
into the north porch of the churoh, contains 
also an inscription in debased Latin capitals: 
IACIT VLCAGNI. The Oghams cannot be 
read properly until the stone is removed from 
the wall. Mr. Harold Hughes gives illustra¬ 
tions of an old mazer bowl at Clynnog Fawr, 
dating from the end of the fifteenth century, 
which is now used for collecting the offertory. 
The editor (Mr. J. Romilly Allen) describes a 
fire - drill still used in the mountains of 
Neucbatel, and traces its connexion with 
the wide distribution of the superstitous rites 
of ‘ need-fire.” There is also a popular article 
on Sussex iron, illustrated with ornamental 
fire-backs, andirons, tongs, candlesticks, &c., 
of local manufacture. The “Notes in the 
Sale-room ” are very useful. 


MUSIC. 

THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 

Birmingham : Oct. 3,1894. 

TnE programme of the week’s music contains 
enough good things to satisfy the most enthu¬ 
siastic amateur. There is an excellent orchestra, 
with Messrs. Burnett and Schiever as principal 
first violins; a choir which has already given 
proofs of its capabilities, and of Mr. Stockley’s 
excellent servioes as chorus-master; an able 
organist, Mr. Perkins; and a conductor, Dr. 
Hans Riohter, in whom everyone has confidence. 
With regard to the selection of important 
works there is no cause whatever for com¬ 
plaint; and the programmes of the miscel¬ 
laneous concerts contain nothing but high- 
class music. 

The festival opened yesterday morning 
with Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” in which the 
principal vocalists were Mine. Albani and 
Messrs. Edward Lloyd and Andrew Black. 
The performance, which was good, was well 
attended, and duly appreciated. At most fes¬ 
tivals the “ Elijah ” is a special attraction, and 
nowhere more so than in Birmingham, the city 
where it was originally produced nearly half a 
century ago. In the evening the concert com¬ 
menced with the “ Te Deum ” of Berlioz. This 
extraordinory work was brought out at St. 
Eustache, Paris, in 1855, under the direc¬ 
tion of the composer. Mr. Manns gave it at the 
Crystal Palace in 1885. As music it may not 
be all inspired, but it is extremely interesting: 
the orchestration alone attracts and sustains 
the attention. Of the sixth and concluding 
number of the work Berlioz says in his 
A/- 'moires :—“ Lo finale (Judex crederis) est 
sans aucun doute ce que j’ai produit de plus 
grandiose.” A composer is not always the best 
judge of his own works, but in this instance we 
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believe Berlioz was perfectly right. Schumann, 
although he could not approve of everything 
the French composer wrote in his Symphonic 
Fantastique, recognised his genius ; and in the 
finale of this “Te Deum” Berlioz rose to a height 
of whioh, perhaps, Schumann scarcely deemed 
him capable. 

Part 2 included Brahms’s Symphony No. 2, 
magnificently played; Dr. Mackenzie’s humor¬ 
ous and clever “ Nautical Overture,” given with 
great spirit under its composer’s direction, and 
received with enthusiasm; and Liszt’s Rhap¬ 
sodic No. 4. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel sang the 
“Monologue and Duet” from “Die Meister- 
singer ” with marked success. 

This morning Dr. Parry’s “King Saul” was 
performed. It is difficult enough to write a 
successful opera, but to win the ear of the 
public with an oratorio is still more difficult. 
Our three Doctors of Music—Mackenzie, Stan¬ 
ford, and Parry—have bravely devoted them¬ 
selves to this branch of composition; yet it 
cannot honestly be said that any one of their 
works has become truly popular. The exciting 
music-dramas of Wagner, and the short, sensa¬ 
tional operas of the new Italian school, have 
affected public taste; the oratorio, with its 
sober solos and reflective choruses, in com¬ 
parison appears formal, not to say dull. In 
the absence of stage scenery and stage action, 
elaborate choral, writing formed a prominent 
and appropriate feature of the Handel, and, 
indeed, of the Mendelssohn, oratorio; and Dr. 
Parry, though seeking to shape his work more 
in conformity with the spirit of the age, has 
wisely worked on the same lines. Handel aud 
Wagner have exerted a strong influence over 
Dr. Parry, and, though his music is not patchy, 
the two styles form at times rather singular 
contrasts. Admiration for Wagner so frequently 
implies antipathy to Mendelssohn that one is 
somewhat surprised to find passages, especially 
in the choruses, more or less inspired by the 
composer of ‘ ‘ Elijah.” Dr. Parry has a healthy, 
catholio taste: to show contempt for Mendels¬ 
sohn, after the fashion of certain so-called 
advanced musicians, would probably be as dis¬ 
tasteful to him as to indulge in that excessive 
praise which has brought about a reaction 
with regard to that composer's music. Handel 
wrote an oratorio named “ Saul,” but the poem 
deeds chiefly with the king’s jealousy of David : 
it opens, indeed, with a ohorus of rejoicing at 
the overthrow of Goliath by the shepherd youth. 
Dr. Parry first shows us Saul as a brave and 
mighty monarch. He is anointed by Samuel, 
and the rebuke of that just, if not generous, 
judge after the defeat of the Amalekites strikes, 
as it were, the key-note to the tragedy, and 
gives special point, later on, to Saul’s demand 
of the witch : “ Bring up for me Samuel.” 
Although, as stated, Dr. Parry, in his music, 
reflects at times the spirit of Handel, he has 
written a work that cannot, in any way, be 
called a copy of the earlier oratorio. 

The first thing in examining modern music 
is, to see if it is based on the system of repre¬ 
sentative themes—one which has many advan¬ 
tages, yet also certain dangers. We are glad 
to find, that Dr. Parry, with his great know¬ 
ledge, skill, and experience, has ventured to 
put that system to a further test. It needs 
close study to discover the various uses and 
modifications of his themes; for the music has 
been thought out in a true Wagneriau sense, 
and they are not mere labels. The bitterest 
opponent of the system could not fail to recog¬ 
nize the genuineness and skill of the workman¬ 
ship. 

The oratorio opens with an instrumental 
introduction, which is little more than an ex¬ 
position of the principal themes. It commences 
appropriately with one typical of Saul and 
closes with a brief phrase from the “ Lamenta¬ 
tion.” The “Evil Spirit” motive is highly 
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characteristic. We cannot now discuss each 
scene of the work, but must speak of the music 
generally, pointing out a few of the many 
features of interest. 

In Saul’s first solo, before he had greatness 
thrust upon him, in Michel's song of rejoicing 
after the death of Goliath, and, again, in the 
love duet between Michal and David, there is a 
oeitain Yolkslied and at times pastoral charac¬ 
ter, both in the melody and in the accompani¬ 
ment. All this is quite appropriate, and, more¬ 
over, forms a welcome contrast to the elaborate 
choruses and to the gloomy “ Evil Spirit ” and 
“Endor” music. In the choruses the com¬ 
poser puts forth his full contrapuntal strength. 
Now, as in the “ Lift up your voices, ye 
children of Israel,” there are strains which 
have something of the diatonic simplicity and 
directness of Handel; now, as in ‘‘The Lord 
go with thee,” we are remindedof Mendelssohn’s 
flowing manner; but, for the most part, the 
composer writes in a style which may be fairly 
called his own. In his mastery of counter¬ 
point, both single and double, he shows him¬ 
self a worthy disciple of Bach; but there is not 
a single bar which reminds one directly of the 
old master. Dr. Parry displays his mastery in 
that he makes science always a means, never 
an end. The three most striking choruses are 
the “ Goliath,” the closing one of the second 
act, and “Thy beloved is in the hand of the 
Lord,” in the last act. The light, graceful 
chorus of “ The Maidens at the Well,’" in the 
first act, deserves mention: it shows Dr. Parry 
in one of his most genial moods. In the sug¬ 
gestions of the “Evil Spirit ” and the scene at 
Endor the composer seems to us to be highly 
original, and, especially in the “Endor” 
music, altogether at his strongest. We have 
so much to praise that, if only for the sake of 
contrast, we should like to name what, in our 
judgment, is the weakest portion of the 
oratorio; and that is the love duet between 
Michal and David. The picture of Saul—with 
his cruel wars, his jealousy of David, and his 
downward career ending in suicide — is a 
gloomy one, and the admiration and love of 
the king’s daughter for the brave youth offers, 
apparently, refreshing contrast; yet, after all, 
Michal is not a personage calculated to arouse 
one’s interest or sympathy. 

The music of the “ Evil Spirit ” is very weird 
and original, but that of the “Endor” scene 
surpasses it in imaginative power and in tone 
colouring. . It is rare for Dr. Parry to spin out 
his music; but, in the latter, all that follows 
after the ghost of Samuel warns the fate- 
pursued king that “ to-morrow shalt thou and 
thy sons be with me in the grave ” seems to us 
anti-climax. Instrumental music on Wagner 
lines might surely have formed the transition 
from these prophetic words to the closing 
lamentation. 

It is a thankless task to tell a composer that 
his work wants cutting, and in most cases it is 
a useless one. Apart from the alteration just 
suggested—and unless something of the sort be 
done, the wonderful effect of the earlier part of 
this scene will be marred—the third Act espe¬ 
cially will well bear shortening. We plead 
earnestly for the pruning-knife, and the best 
person to wield that weapon is the creator, not 
the oritio. We have spoken in a somewhat 
dogmatic manner about the “Endor” scene, 
because we admire it greatly, and feel vexed at 
anything which may prove detrimental to it. 
We plead earnestly with Dr. Parry for some 
revision of his scoro, because the work is so 
strong, so interesting, that nothing should be 
left m it calculated to imperil its success. 
“King Saul” is a very long work, and any 
dull, or, rather, useless moments make it seem 
even longer than it is. We believe it could be 
made the most important oratorio ever pro¬ 
duced from the pen of an English composer. 


Dr. Parry, like Pilate, may refuse to alter what 
he has written; but if there be any truth in 
our remarks we fancy he has already perceived 
it. He was probably the most critioal listener 
in the Town Hall this morning. 

With regard to the performance a few words 
must suffice. The soloists were Miss Anna 
Williams (Michal), Miss Marie Brema (the Evil 
Spirit), Miss Hilda Wilson (the Witch), Mr. 
Hensohel (Saul), and Mr. Andrew Black 
(Samuel). They all acquitted themselves well, 
but Miss Brema’s fine declamatory rendering of 
her part deserves special mention. Mr. Hen- 
schef made the most of his important part. 
Chorus and orchestra put forth all their strength 
and secured a triumphant reception for the com¬ 
poser, who conducted his own werk. The choir 
is of excellent quality : the basses are especially 
fine. 

On Wednesday evening the concert com¬ 
menced with a cantata, a posthumous work by 
Arthur Goring Thomas, entitled “The Swan 
and the Skylark.” After the death of the 
composer in 1892 the vocal score was discovered 
among his papers, and search was made for a 
competent musician to provide the necessary 
orchestration. Surely no better man could 
have been found than Dr. C. Yilliers Stanford, 
who, in addition to his wide experience, was a 
personal friend of tho composer’s, and was well 
acquainted with his method and style of work. 
The libretto is a somewhat strange compound. 
It opens with a prologue by Mr. Sturges (who 
wrote the poem for “ Nadesohda), in which a 
“Grecian poet” regrets that he was “bom 
too late ”; Nymphs no longer sing; Phoebus’ 
shell has disappeared: he finds himself, in 
fact, “in a sullen world of stock and 
stone.” The composer has treated this in 
simple declamatory style. Then follow 
words by Mrs. Hemans, with lines intermixed 
from Keats and Shelley. The music is not 
strong, but displays muoh of that charm and 
refinement characteristic of the composer’s 
music. And the plaintive words and plaintive 
strains have a strange pathos: the composer 
was writing his own death-chant. This can¬ 
tata, if not Goring Thomas’s best work, will 
serve to recall one who, during his short 
career, achieved much, but promised more. 
The choir, after their arduous morning’s work, 
showed some signs of fatigue. The soloists 
were Mme. Albani, Miss Brema, and Messrs. 
Lloyd and Brereton; Mr. Lloyd’s expressive 
singing deserves special mention. There were 
loud calls at the close for Dr. Stanford, who 
has scored the contata with great ability, but 
in vain. 

This work was followed by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s “ In Memoriam ” Overture, magnifi¬ 
cently rendered under Dr. Richter’s direction. 
The concert concluded with a spirited perform¬ 
ance of Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” 
with Mme. Albani, Miss Brema, and Mr. Lloyd 
as soloists. J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

M. Chaeles-Boedes, the well - known 
organist of St. Gervais, Paris, and an enthu¬ 
siastic Bascophile, has put out the first number 
of a publication, to contain Cent Chansons 
Populaires Basques, taken down on the spot 
by himself. M. Bordes notes the airs, gives a 
French translation with the Basque words, and 
traces the melodies to their earliest sources, 
often to Gregorian tones. The subscription to 
tho whole is 5 francs. 

The ninth season of the Sunday Popular 
Concerts at South Place, Finsbury, will begin 
on October 7, at 7 p.m. The programme in¬ 
cludes Schubert's posthumous Quartet in D 
minor, and Haydn’s Quartet in G (Op.“77, 
No. 1). Admission is entirely free. 
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of Sweden and her Books,’ ‘ Raoul Ltfevre and Le Reeueil 
des Histoirea de Troye ' * Names and Notes in Books,’ ‘The 
Accipiea Woodcut,’ ‘La Bibliophile Moderne,’ ‘Thoinan'a 
Lea Relieurs Frongais,’ * The Stationers at the Sign cf the 
Trinity,’ ‘ The Books of Hours of Geoffroy Tory.' 

PART II. contain* articles by E. Maunde Thompson, H. 
B. Wheatley, Austin Dobson, Paul Kristeller, R. C. Christie, 
E. Gordon Duff, aud Falconer Mtdan, on ‘English Illumin¬ 
ated MSS./ * Samuel Pepys,’ ‘ Henry Fielding,’ * Woodcuts 
as Bindings,’ 4 The Chronology of the Eary Aldines,’ ‘ The 
Stationers at the Sign of the Trinity,’ and ‘Early Represen¬ 
tations of the Printing Press.’ 

ST. MICHAEL the ARCH- 

ANGEL : Three Encomiums by Theodosius, Archbishop 
of Alexandria; Severus, Patriarch of Antioch; and 
Eustathius, Bishop of Trake. The Coptic Texts, with 
extracts from Arabic and Ethiopic versions, edited, with 
a Translation, by E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. 
Large Svo, 15s, net. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limited, Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road. 
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npHE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

X 110, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 

Price Lis t =—118. F leet Street . London. ___ 

CATALOGUES 

O'OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X' promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

. _ DULAU A CO., 37, Soho SqoARK. _ 

FOREIGN BO OKS A T FORE IGN PRICES . 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COYENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CATALOGUES p ost free on application. 

TH wohlleben, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the moat 
moderate price*. 

_ Catalogues on application , _*_ 

Just published, pricoSs.; free by post, 3s. 4Jd. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 

JL FOR THE SESSION 1804-95. 

Macmillan ft Co., London. J. E. Cornish, Manchester. 

NOW READY. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

A of CONSTANCE NADEN. With an Explanatory Fore-Word 
by Robert Lewins, M.D., Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel (Retired). With 
Portrait. 1 toL, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt cdgcH, 6a. 

Bickers ft Son, 1, Leicester Square, W.C ] 
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gOROUGH of WEST BROMWICH. 

The Corporation of West Bromwich require the services of a 
eral control of the Day and Evening 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on “*®YCTtAN HISTORY of 
the SEVENTEENTH to the TWENTIETH DYNASTIES." will be 
given by Profeesor W. M. FLINDERS' PETRIE, D.C.L, on 
SATURDAYS, at 3 p.m., beginning on OCTOBER «th. Feo for the 
Coune, £1 la j. M. Hombceoh, H. A . Secretary. 


rpHE POETRY of BROWNING. 


STREET, PORT MAN SQUARE, W. (by kind permission of the Rev. 
R. P. Thompson). , t _ „ a 

Tickets for the Course, £1 Is., may be had of Miss Rees, Hon. Sec., 
84, Finchley Road, N.W. Admission to Sing le Lecture. 2s. 6d._ 

TYR KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

X/ SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon Street, E.C., a REGIS¬ 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers may confidently rely upon the Doctor’s long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
th eir disposal. ____ 

T ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for 

Li WOMEN, 30, H.iraaL Sr*gar, Bamwicx tain W.C.. and 
tiie ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, prepare tor all the Medical Elami- 
nations open to Women. Entrance Bcholaishin. value £30; Stuart 
Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four years ; Mackay Prizes of £20 
each, ftc.—Appl y to Sechetakt at Scho ol_____ 

IraNISHING SCHOOL for GENTLE- 

X MEN’S DAUGHTERS.-Tho Misses SINCLAIR CLARKE, 
46, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.—References permitted to -The 
Right Honourable O. J. Oowhen, M.P., and Mrs. Goschen;John 
Usher, Esq., of Norton, Midlothian; the Honble and Rev. }\ m. Miller, 
LL.D..C.LE.; the Rer. C. J. Ridgeway, 36, Porches ter Terrace, W. 
and Colonel Biwet, R.E., C.l.E. _ 

LT'DINBURGH. — SUPERIOR BOARD 

LLl offered for STUDENT ia professional gentleman’s family: 
large house; good locality. Highest references.—No. 808, Robertson ft 
Scott, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. _ 

rpHE UNDERSIGNED, Lecturer in the 

-L Univeraity of Marburg, RECEIVES a. BOARDERS Gentlemen 
who wish to attend the Univeraity or to .tody German and other 
language. Pupil, prepared for Examination. Univeraity, Army. Ac. 
-Address, Sohiranilae 4, Marburg L H., Germany. 

_ W. Tillkt. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

sy P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

Vjre and BOOKSELLERS, of 37 and 39 Weat fflrd Street, New 
York, and at, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., deeiretooall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent focllltleo 
presented by their Branoh Homo in London for aiihrg, on the moat 
favourable terms, order* for their own STAN DARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICAL- 


MESSRS. LUZAC’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

WESTERN ASIA according to the 

xnoet Recent Discoveries. By C. P. TI1LE. Professor 
of Comparative Theology. Translated by ELIZABETH 
J. TAYLOB. Demy Svo, doth, pp. 86, 2s. 6d. 

CHRESTOMATHIA BAIDAWIANA 

The Commentary of Bl-Baidhwl on Sura III. Trans¬ 
lated and Explained for the Use of Student* of Arable. 
By D. 8. MARQOUOUTH, M. A., Iaudlan Professor of 
Arable in the University of Oxford, Ac., Ac. Post 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xvi. -216,12s. 6d. net. 

THE SEVEN POEMS suspended in 

the Temple at Heoea. Translated from the Arable. 
By Capt. F. K. JOHNSON. With an Introduction by 
SHAIKH TAIZULLABHAI. 8vo, pp. xxiv., 238, 
7 s. 6d. net. _____ 

JINALANKARA; or, Embellishments 

of Buddha. By BUDDHARAKKBITA. Edited, with 
Inteoductum. Notes, and Translation, by JAMES GRAY, 
Professor Rangoon College. 2 Parts in One, demy Svo, 
cloth, pp. 112,6s. __ 

London: Luzac A Co., Publishers to the India Offloo, 
46, Great Russell Street. 

(Opposite tht British Museum.) 


1 vol., cloth, 134 pp., as. ed. 

THE BRITISH NATION: and the ANTS, 

X an A 


r.iifin M ‘tR') 'i iQ'jiHLj 


“Carrying us back to first principle*.*— Scotsman. 
A. Allan, 33, Lome Street, Leith. 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Has the honour to announee the Publication of 

NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 

BY 

ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Original* in the Britiah 
Museum, and oooomponied by Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

ll ftc.—KING, SELL ft RAILTON, Limited, high-claw Printers 
and Publishers, 12 . Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C.. 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Maohinea fur printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advioe and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon tho premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Department* conducted. 

Telephone 2789. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London." 

A GUIDE TO 

BRITISH & AMERICAN NOVELS. 

From the Bar licet Period to the Bud of 1823. 

BY PERCY RU88ELL, 

Author of 11 The Authors Manual ,” Ac. 

Crown 8yo, doth, 8J0 page* prioe 3s. 64. net. 
Spectator.— “Mr. Burnell's familiarity with every form of 
novel ia amazing, and his summaries of plots, and comments 
thereon, ere ea brief and lucid as they are various.” 

Globe.— “Is unquestionably useful.” 

Morning Poet.—" Will be of considerable value.” 

I Manchester Courier.—" An invaluable atorohouae of faota.” 
I Keurastit Chronicle.—" The Guide may be recommended to 
librarians as well a s to readers of fleHon .” 

BY THE 8AME AUTHOR. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 

WITH rRXFATORT REMARKS 

BY MR. GLADSTONE. 

Seventh and Cheap Edition. With New Preface, 804 pp.,cro*m&tio, 
price 3a. 6d. net. With Por trait. 

Loxdox : DIGBY. LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

18. B0UVERIE STREET, FLEET 8TREET, E.G. 


UTB IU1VOJ U1 WAS BUIUM JMHWWa wa agtuss a “““ • *»/ — 

draughtsman and aketcher daring all periods of his career.” 

The Volume is Imperial folio, half-moroeoo, Plate* Linen - 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copie*. 

Price Six Guinea*. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-AET CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), of 181 pages, with Illustrated Supple¬ 
ment, con tainin g 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, poet free, Ova San.Liao. 

"AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art." 

Naw Paxpbuct, Feki ox Appucatiox. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, Mew Oxford Street, London. 

TV/TESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ill ART REPRODUCERS, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O. 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL. of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Mem DRUMMOND A CO. supply the oheepcet and bMt Preeeeeee 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants oi 
Antiquarians, ArchteologisU, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. 0. DRUMMOND ft CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mecha n ical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dc,,dc.,atamoderatecoet. 
Specimens and price list on lication. 

Office* 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORKS. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER 

BUSH. 

By IAN MACLAREN. 

Crown 8 vo, bound in Art Linen, gilt top, 6 s. 

Contents :— Domsie—A Lad o* Pairts—How we carried the News to 
Whinnie Knowe—In Margots’ Garden—A Scholar's Funeral—A Highland 
Mystic—What Eye hath not teen—Against Principalities and Powers—A 
Doctor of the Old School—A General Practitioner—Through the Flood—A 
Fight with Death—The Doctor’s Last Journey, Ac., Ac. [Beady. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE 


With Six Haps, specially prepared, 8vo, doth, 15s. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
THE HOLY LAND. 


OE 


By GEORGE ADAH SHITE, D D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 

“ la English, at least, there is no book from which the reader can carry away in his mine.’* 
' d, and permanent picture of Palestine as from Dr. Smith’s’’ 

___ Daily News. 


eye so clear, connected, 


JANE BARLOW'S NEW STORY. 

KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. By Jane 

BARLOW, Author of “Irish Idylls,” “Bogland Studies,” Ao. 
Crown 8 vo, bound in Art Linen, gilt top, 6 s. [Next week. 


TAMMAS BODKIN. Swatches o’ 

Hodden Grey. By W. D. LATTO. Crown 8 ro, bound in Art Linen, 
gilt top, 63 . _ [Next week. 

LOVE and QUIET LIFE. Somerset 

Idylls. By WALTER RAYMOND, Author of “ Gentleman Upcott’s 
Daughter,” “ Young Sam and Sabina,” Ac. Crown 8 vo, bound in Art 
Linen, gilt top, 6 s. [In a few days. 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: a Series 

of Discourses. By R. W. DALE, LL.D., of Birmi n gha m , Author of 
“ The Living Christ and the Four Gospels,” “ The Atonement,” Ac. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 s. [Beady. 


Sixth Edition. 8vo, doth, Us. 

CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY. 

By A. M. FAIRB AIRN, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 

“ His work is, without doubt, one of the moet valuable and comprehensive contributions to 
theology that has been made during this generation.”— Spectator, 


Third Edition, with Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

THE CHURCH in the ROMAN EMPIRE 
BEFORE A.D. 170. 

By W. H. BAM8AY, M.A., D.C.L., Profeaaor of Humanity in the Unlradty of Aberdeen. 
• ’ The whole volume is full of freahneaa and originality.”— Prof. W. Saxday in the Expositor. 


Gilt top, price Si. net. 

LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 

By PAUL SABATIER. Translated from the French. 


THE PSALMS. 

By Rev. ALEXANDER MAOLAREN, D.D. Volume III. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, 7s. 6 d. 

This Volume completes the work, and the Seventh Series of The Expositor’s 
B yiLE. __ [Beady. 

M. MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 

RUYSBROECK and the MYSTICS 

With Selections from Euysbroeck. By MAURICE MAETER¬ 
LINCK. Authorised Translation by JANE T. STODDART. Cloth, 
.gilt top, 3s. 6 d. [In a fete days. 

THE “CONTEMPORARY WRITERS" 

SERIES. 

Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLE, LL.D. 

1. THOMAS HARDY. By Annie 

MAODONELL. Containing a Portrait of Mr. Hardy, and a 
Map of Mr. Hardy’s Wessex. 10mo, 3s. 6 d. [in a few days. 

The volumes of this series are intended to be introductions and companions to the 
works of the greater contemporary writers. 


TWO NEW STORIES. 

Now ready, mown 8vo, doth, 3;. 8d., with Eight Hliutrations. 

1. —THE LONE HOUSE. 

By AMELIA B. BABB, Author .of “ Cluny Haopherson,” Ac. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, doth, 3a. 6d. With Eight Hlustrattona. 

2. —LED BY LOVE: a Story of Every-day Life. 

By M. A. PAU LL, Author of " The Flower of the GrAsamarket,” &e. 

COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 

THE BOOKMAN. 

An Illustrated Monthly Journal for Bookreaders, Bookbuyers, and 

Booksellers. 

CONTENTS for OOTOBER. Price fld. 

“BESIDE the BONNIE BBIER BUSH.” With Portrait of “Ian Madaren ” By Prof. 
Georos Adah Smith, D.D. 

SOME FOBMER MEMBERS of the GARRICK CLUB. By the Author of “ The Iogddaby 
Legend..” Printed from a Manuaeript Volume latdy diacovered. 

THE LITEBARY ASSOCIATIONS of HAMPSTEAD. By W. Bobkrtho* Nicoll, LL.D. 

With a Portrait of “ The Aegd in the Houae," and other Illustration;. 

A COMPLAINT AGAINST PRINTERS. By an Editor. 

NEW WRITER. Mi« Violet Hunt. With P»trait 

MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. To her Marriage with Darnley. B/ D. Hay Fleuixo. 

DB. PFLEIDEBER’S GIFFOBD LECTURES. By the Rev. Waiter Look, M.A., Oxford. 
MR. STEVENSON’S “THE EBB TIDE.” By Y. Y. 


NEW VOLUME NOW COMMENCING. 

THE 

WOMAN AT HOME. 

{ANNIE S. SWAN'S MAGAZINE.) 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. Gd. MONTHLY. 

•STUB OCTOBER NUMBER COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. 

Many striking features will be introduced during the year. Prospeotua 
will be sent on application. 

THE WOMAN AT HOME is the Best Illustrated 

Magazine of ite kind, and has the best staff of Writers of any Woman’s 
Magazine. Amongst tbe Contributors are— 

M. RARRTT.. I MRS. ALEXANDER 


MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
IAN MACLAREN. 
SABAH GBAND. 

.. Q.» 

L. T. MEADE. 

B. BABING-GOULD. 
MBA HUNGBBFORD. 
ADELINE SERGEANT. 


MBS. MACQUOID. 

LADY CHARLES BBRB8FORD. 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 

THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 
LADY BURTON. 

LADY BUTLER. 

BARONESS vox ZEDLITZ. 

And many othera. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Patebnoster Row. 
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Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons’ 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

WITH INTRODUCTION BY B. RIDER HAOOARD. 

THE LIFE AND AOVENTURES 

OP 

JOHN GLADWIN JEBB. 

By HIS 'WIDOW. 

With an Electrogravure Portrait of Hr. Jebb. 

Demy 8vo, 1C a. 6d. [Next week. 

*' Barely, if ever, in this nineteenth century has a man lived 
ao strange and varied an existence. 1 Adventures are to the 
adventurous,’ the saying tells us, and oirtainly they were to 
Mr. Jebb. From the time that he came to manhood he was a 
wanderer; and bow it chanced that he survived the many 
perils of his daily life is nothing less than a mystery.” 

Extract from Mr. Bioiu Haoqard’s Introduction. 


SIXTH EDITION, ENLARGED. 

The FORESTER : a Practical Treatise 

on the Planting and Tending of Forest Trees and tba 
General Management of Woodlands. By JAMES 
BBOWN, LL.D. Edited bv JOHN NI8BET. D.CEo.. 
Author of “ British Forest Trees,” &c. In 2 vole., royal 
8 vo, with 860 Illustrations, 42s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE. A New and Complete 

Concardanoe or Verbal Index to Worda, Phraeee, and Punm In the Drama tie Work* of Shakespeare, with a 
Supplementary Concordance to the Poem.. By JOHN BARTLETT, A.M., Fellow of the Amerioan Academy of 
Arte and Seienoee. Demy 4to, doth, £2 2s. net. Half-moroooo, £2 Be. net. (Proepectue, with Specimen Page, may 
be had on application.} 

TIMES.—" Deserves oordlal recognition from all who lore Shakeepeare.” 

PEN DRAWING and PEN DRAUGHTSMEN. Their Work and 

their Method.. A Study of the Art To-day, with Technical Suggestions. By JOSEPH FENNELL. A New end 
Enlarged Edition, with over 400 Hlnstxations. Demy 4to, 42a net. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 

In 1 voL With Portrait Engrared on Steel by G. J. Stcdart. Crown 8ro, 7a 6d. 

CORIDON’S SONG, and OTHER VERSES. With Illustrations 

by Hugh Thomson, and an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edge, uncut. 6a 

[CitAxroKD Santas. 

TIMES .—“We are aiao indebted to Mr. Dobaon for a delightful Introduction to a very pretty volume of eeleeted end 
illustrated verse . ...Mr. Thomson’, chinning illustrations. They are full of quaint life and spirit.” 

CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. Edited, with Notes and 

Introduction, by A. W. POLLARD. 2 vela., 10a [Tux Evxuslkv Sxsies. 

TIMES.—" Bach readers have every reason to be grateful to an editor so learned and scholarly aa Hr. Pollard.” 


HISTORICAL ROMANCE BV A NEW WRITER. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

IN FURTHEST IND; being the 

Narrative of Mr. Edward Carly on of Ellswether, in the 
County of Northampton, and late of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Service, Gentlemen. Wrote by his own 
hand in the year of grace 1697. Edited, with a few 
Explanatory Notes, by SYDNEY C. GRIER. Post 8vo, 6s. 


“ A veray parflt gentil knight.” 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, 

SERVANT OF GOD. 

By ANNA M STODDART. Illustrated by Margaret 
L. Huggins. With a new Portrait of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Small 4to, with a specially designed cover, fie. 

[ This day. 


NEW BOOK BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 

FROM SPRING to FALL; or, When 

Life Stirs. Edited by J. A. OWEN. Crown 8vo, 3 . 6d. 

[Ready this day. 

CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OP WORKS BY THE 
SAME AUTHOR. 


WITH the WOODLANDERS 

and By the Tide. 

ANNALS of a FISHING 

VlLLAOB. 


WITHIN an HOUR 

Loxdox Tovyx. 

ON SURREY HILLS. 


Of 


RIGHT 


POPULAR EDITION. 

LIFE OF THE 
HON. W. H. SMITH, 


M.P. 


By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. New 
Edition. With a Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo, 3s. 6d. 


A STUDY OF 

ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 

By JAMES SETH, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in 
Brown’s University, U.8.A. Poet 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

B. J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., First English Harter, 
Edinburgh Ladies' College. Crown 8vo, 880 pp., 8s. 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIES OF THREE- 
AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

JUST ADDED. 

MISS MARJORIBANKS. By Mrs, Oliphant 
THE PERPETUAL CURATE, and The 

RECTOR. By Mrs. OUPH4NT. 

SALEM CHAPEL, and The DOCTORS 

Family. By Mrs. OfJPHANT. 

THE STOR7 of MARQREDEL. By D. 

coiriDD i d irnT tatjttuw 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

Edqwvkqh and London. 


THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical Introductions 

by various writers, and a General Introduction by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by THOMAS HUMPHRY 
WARD. M. A. Vol. IV. (Wordsworth to Tennyson). New Edition (including Tennyson, Browning, and Matthew 
Arnold). Crown 8vo, 8«. Si. Vol. I., Chancer to Donne. Vol. II., Ben Jonaon to Dryden. Vol. HI., Addison to 
Blake. 7a 6d. each vol. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keble. With Introduction 

by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Pot 8vo, 2a. 0d. net. [Goldk.v Treasury Series. 

LOVE in IDLENESS. A Bar Harbour Tale. By F. Marion 

CRAWFORD. Fcep. 8V0.2S. 

MY NEW HOME. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by Leslie 

Brooke. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

THE USE of LIFE. By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, 

D.C.L., F.R.S. Globe 8vo, 3a 6d. 

LIFE of SWIFT. By Henry Graik, C.B. 2 vols. With Portraits. 

New.Edition. Globe 8vo, 10s. [Evkbslby Sebixs. 

A VALIANT IGNORANCE. By Mary Angela Dickens. Crown 

8 vo, lx. 6d. [Macmillax’b TuBBX-AXD-SixrBxxY Sebies. 

CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES of AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

By SELDSN L. WHITCOMB, A.M. With an Introduction by BRANDER MATTHEWS, Professor of Literature 
in Columbia College. Crown 8vo, 6x. net. 

LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT. Described by Adolf Erman. Trans- 

lated by H. M. TIRARD, V ith 400 Illustrations and 11 Plates. Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

TIMES.—** A skilful translation of a well*known and esteemed German work which treats of Egyptian antiquities in the 
light of modern discoveries.” 

THE HISTORY of GREECE from its COMMENCEMENT to the 

CLOSE of the INDEPENDENCE of the GREEK NATION. By ADOLF HOLM. Tranxlated from the German. 
In 4 vole. Vol. I. To the end of the Sixth Century, b c. 8 ro, 8s. net. 

A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of the HOUSE of LORDS. 

By LUKE OWEN PIKE, of the Public Record Offloe. 8vo, 12*. 6d. net. 

PERSONALITY, HUMAN and DIVINE. Being the Bampton 

Lectures for 1894. By Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH. 8vo, 8a. 6d. 

LAST WORDS in the TEMPLE CHURCH. By C. J. Vaughan, 

D.D., Deem of Llandaff. Globe 8vo, Ex. 

TIMES .—“ A volume of sermons for which the title and the name of the preacher will speak more than any recom¬ 
mendation of ours.” 

ON PRESERVATION of HEALTH in INDIA. By Sir Joseph 

FAYREB, K.C.B.I., President ol the Medical Board at the India Office. Pot 8vo, Is. 

FROM the GREEKS to DARWIN. An Outline of the Development 

of the Evolution Idea. By H. F. OSBOBN, Sc.D. 8ro, 9s. net. 

TEXT-BOOK of the DISEASES of TREES. By Professor 

B. HARTIG. Tranxlated by Dr. W. BOMBRVILLE, Frofeaeor of Agriculture and Forestry at the Durham College 
of Science. With a Preface by Prof. H. MARSHALL WARD, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 
8 vo, 10 s. net. _ . _ 

MACMILLAN & CO, London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW HOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

With 18 Fall-Page Illustrations by Abthub Layahd. 

Crown 8vo, 6a. [ On Monday next. 


NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON'S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 

LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. 

By HENRY PARRY LIDD0N, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 

Edited and prepared lor publication by the Rev. J. O. JOHNSTON, H.A., Vicar of All Saints, Oxford, 
and the Rev. ROBERT J. WILSON, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 

(4 ToUr.. 8to.) With Portrait* and Dlostrationa. Yols. I. and IL, 88a (ready). 

VoL III. 18s. [ J u«t publishtd. 

“ Thi* volume deals with what may be considered, on the whole, the most inpoctant period of all In the (history of the 
Oxford Bernal.”— Standard. 


NBW BOOK BY MB. PROUSB. 

LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS: a Series of Lectures delivered 

at Oxford. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, Begin. Professor of Htrtory in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 15a. 
“ Thaw lecture, am probably the meet fascinating that wen ever delivered by a Begins Professor. Mr. Fronde’s picture 
of Braamu. will be aeoeptable to the English reader for many a year to come.”— IUurtraui London News. 

NBW BOOK BT SIB BDWIN ARNOLD. 

WANDERING- WORDS. Reprinted by permission from Papers 

E bliehed in the "Dally Telegraph” and Foreign Journals and Magazines. By 8ir EDWIN ARNOLD, H.A., 
C.LE., C.8.I., Author of “Beas and Lends,” *' The L<ght of Asia,’’ Ac. With 88 Plates and 88 Illustration, in 
the Text. 8vo, I8r. 

“Thi. volume is a varied medley of reminiscence., reflection., and experiences..Market by a pleasant,rational 

optimism, sad a stroug insistence on the keen enjoyment derivable-though ee mtnymias it—from the common sights sod 
sounds of even an ordinary English landscape, as well as from the mom unfamiliar and picturesque surroundings (which he 
graphically bring, before os) *f camp life In an Tn<n»n * district .’A throatum. 

FROM EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC: au Artist’s Notes and 

Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 1893-01. By W. G. BURN MURDOCH. With a Chapter by 
W. B. BRUCES, Naturalist of the Barque Balana. With 3 Mape. 8vo, 18b. 

41 A racy ohronide of a remarkable voyage..With its chfery good-humour, its graphic narrative, and its abundant 

Olaatrattona, it la sure to be a successful book of the season."— North British Daily Mail. 

SIR SIMON VANDERPETTER, and MINDING his ANCESTORS: 

Two Reformations. By B. B. WEST, Author of 11 Half-Hours with the Millionaires." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NBW NOVEL BY MBS. WALFOBD. 

THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” 

“ One Good Guest,” &c., 8 vole., crown 8vo. 

“ We have hem a novel that is the equal of the author's well-known and popular ‘ Mr. Smith,' which moans that it la 
very well worth reading.”— Oburotr. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


DIARY of a CAVALRY OFFICER in 

the PENINSULAR and WATERLOO CAMPAIGN8. 
By the late Lieut.-Col. TOMKINSON, of tbe 16th 
Dragoons. Edited by his Son J4ME8 T0MKIN8ON, 
J.P., of Tarporley. Seoond Edition, Revised, with 6 
Maps and 8 Etched Plates, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
l, A delightful book. Ills a thousand pities it wan not published 
long ag*; for it is one of the works that go to the muking of 
history .”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Of greatest interest. Excellent reproductions add to the 
charm of ihn book, which from cover to cover is full of good 
reading.”— St. James's Gazette. 

“ The unpretending work of a modest man and a good soldier.” 

Times. 

14 Gives us a better idea of the daily life under Wellington's com¬ 
mand (Aon any man's book could afford .”—Liverpool Pott. 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY OP SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS. By 

E. J. 8IMCOX, Author of "Natural Law,” Ac. 2 vols.. 
large 8vo, 83s. “ A contribution to ec momical and social 
history of exceptional value and importance, which displays 
much patient and laborious research, keen insight, and rare 
powers of interpretation and generalisation.”— Times. 

GEORGE ROMNEY and his ART. By 

HILDA GAMLIN, Author of " Emma, Lady Hamilton," 
with.Photogravures, Collotype, and other Illustrations. 

_ [ In October. 


CHEAP EDITION, 3s. 6d., 

OP 

THE WAGES OF SIN. 

BY 

LUCAS MALET. 

CHEAP EDITION, 8a. 6d. 


MB. THOMAS PINKERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE FRENCH PRISONER: a Story 

of Dartmoor and the Western Seas. By the Author of 
"John Newbold'a Ordeal,” &a. 6s. 

THE MEMBER for WORKSHIRE; or, 

Church and State: a Novel. By THOMAS A8POEN. 

6c. 

A WOMAN’S VEBSION of the “ KBEUTZBR SONATA.” 

WHOSE WAS the BLAME ? By Mrs. 

JAMBS GREGOR. With a Prologue from the Russian 
of Prinoe Galitzsn. 8s. 6 d. 44 There is a note of quiet sin¬ 
cerity ta the sad autobiography ."—Literary World. 

RECORDS of the HOLE CRAFTE and 

FELLOWSHIP of MASONS. With . Chronicle of the 
History of the Worshipful Company of Masons of the 
City of Lmdon. By BDWABO CONDER, Jun, 
Master of the Company. Facsimiles. 4to, Sis. net. 


MB. ASTOB’S NBW BOMANOB. 

A JOURNEY in OTHER WORLDS: a Romance of the Future. By 

JOHN JACOB ASTOR. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

" The author of * A Journey in Other Worlds, 1 who has had the assistance of a very clever artist, has produced a divert¬ 
ing book in the style and manner of Jules Verne, which quotes a few scientific approximations and theories, but is for the 
mxt part pure fancy and romance. It la delightful reading anl deserves success."— Athenaeum. 

NBW TALES 07 AUSTBALIAN LIFE. 

THE UNBIDDEN GUE8T. By E. W. Hobnong, Author of “A 

Bride from the Bush," &o. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

41 A very vivid and im prestive book, which abounds in strong passages, and is well sustained throughout.harrowing 

and tragio in parte, but unaaniably forcible and touching. It is, indeed, the best story we have yet read of Mr. Homung’s." 

Westminster Gazette. 

NUGGETS in the DEVIL’S PUNCH BOWL; and other Australian 

Talao. By ANDREW BOBEBTBON, Author of “ The Kidnapped Bqualter.” Crown 8vo, 8a 3d. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 370, 

Will bo Published on Octob.b 16th. 

CONTESTS. 

6 . FLINT on the PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY. 

7. LOCKYER'S DAWN of ASTRONOMY. 

8 . THE SHERIDANS. 

9. PROJECTILES tad EXPLOSIVES in WAB. 

10. THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS. 

11. NAVAL WAB in the BAST. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORE: 15 EAST 16th STREET. 


1. LORD WOLSELKY’S LIFE of MARLBOROUGH. 

8. ENGLISH TOWNS in the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
8. THE LONSDALE PAPBB9. 

4. THE BEPORT of the LABOUR COMMISSION. 

5. THE LETTERS of EDWABD FITZ3EBALD. 


LECTURES on HUMAN and ANIMAL 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor W. WUNDT. Trans¬ 
lated by Profs. CREIGHTON and TITJH8NES. Cuts. 
8 vo, 168. 

SCHOOL EDITION OF SBYPFERT. 

DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTI- 

QUIT1ES. Edited by the late Prof. H. NETTLES HIP 
and Dr. J. E. B ANDYS. School Edition, Revised. With 
all the Illustrations. 10 j. 6 d. 

COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of GER¬ 
MAN end ENGLISH. By Professor VICTOR HENRY. 
English Edition, by the Author himself. 7s. 6d. 

STUDENTS’ ANGLOSAXON Dic¬ 
tionary. By J. B. CLARK HALL. M.A, Ph.D. 
4to (treble columns), 16s. 

PROGRESS in LANGUAGE, with 

Special Reference to English. By Professor OTTO 
JK3PEBSBN (written in English). 7s. 6d. 


PARALLEL GRAMMAR EERIES.-New Yol. 

GREEK SYNTAX. By Prof. E. A. 

SONNENSCHEIN. M.A. Oxon. 2s. 6d.; or, with the 
* Accidence," in l vol., 4s. 6i. 


ON EXPRESSION in NATURE. By 

WILLlAti MAIN, M D. 3a. 61. ”A very charming 
and very original treatise , highly suggestive and instructive 
from beginning to end .”—National Observer. 

RAINMAKING and SUNSHINE. By 

JOHN COLLINiON. 8s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 

NOTICE. 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 

THE LIFE 

OF 

FRANCES POWER COBBE 

By HERSELF. 

Is NOW BEADY at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
In 2 vols., square crown Svo, with Illustrations, 2 Is. 


New Novels at all the Libraries. 

NOW READY. 

THE INTENDED. 

By H. DE VERB STACPOOLE. 

In 1 voL, or own 8r®, 0s. 

“.The situation thus far is strange enough, but that is 

the mere beginning of a plot which has extraordinary wild 
and sensational developments. The story is conceived with 
no little ingenuity and much daring, and told in a vigorously 
athletic style.”—# •otsman. 


NOW BEADY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOT LIKE 
OTHER GIRLS," &o. 

THE OLD OLD STORY. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 

Author of “ Nellie’* Memories," &c. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“MtaCuey’a story is, in feet, wholesome and swaet, full 
of refinement of thought, and true to a not imposeibly high 
standard of action. An invincible dignity of purpose, a 
chastened outlook upon life, Impart to the tale a oert&in 
spirituality."— Olobe. 


NOW READY. 

THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

By KATHARINE WYLDE, 

Author of “Mr. Bryant’s Mistake.” 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUGHT WE TO 
VISIT HRRt" 

THE ADVENTURESS. 

By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 

Author of “ A Girton Girl,” &c. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ One of the subtlest and moet fascinating stories we have 
read for many a long day. One reads it with a delighted 
sense of the comedy of life, of the diplomacy of society dames 
and damsels, of the clever insincerity of such a circle as that 
adorned by the heroine .”—Leeds Mercury, 


NOW BEADY. 

WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 

By NEIL CHRISTISON. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

M Very powerful, admirably written, and absolutely void of 
offenoe.”— Spectator. 

** An interesting study in psychology.”— Athenaeum, 


A NEW EDITION, now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE GREATER GLORY. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 

Author of “ God’s Fool,” &c. 

At all Bookseller8 and Libraries. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publisher* in Ordinary to Her Hajeety the Queen. 


NOW RE ADI. 

LONDON 

UP TO 

DATE. 

BY 

GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 

In One Volume. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE 

SENILE HEART: 

Its Symptoms, Sequelae, and 
Treatment. 

By GEORGE WILLIAM BALFOUR, 

M.D. (St. And.), LL.D. (Ed.), F.R.C P.E., 
F.R.8.E., 

Consulting Physician to the Royal Infirmary, to the 
Royal Hospital, for Sick Children, 
and to the Royal Public Dispensary, Edinburgh; 
Consulting Physician to Leith Hospital; 
formerly Physician to Chalmers Hospital, Edin¬ 
burgh, Ac.; 

Member of the University Court of St. Andrews. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 5s. 

HISTORICAL 

PROGRESS 

AND 

IDEAL SOCIALISM. 

By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 

Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

In One Volume. Crown 8 yo, price Is. 6d. 

London: 

ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 

Soho Square, 


Sampson Low, larston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S The 

L\ST LEAF. Illustrated by George W. Edwards and 
F. H'u kineon Smite. Being a Reproduction of the large 
4to Edition of the 8 tme P. e u published nine yearn asgo 
at £2 28 , and now produced in post Svo, d«th extra, gilt 
efges, at 7a. 6d. [Just ready. 

With oharacterisio Facsimile Letter, dated July 12, 
1894, addrewed to “my Publishers and Friends.” 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 

HIGHLAND COUSINS. By William 

BLtcK. Author of “ A Daughter of Heidi.’ I vol \o t 
8vo, doth, 6*. [Eighth ThousanL 

“ * Highland Cousin? ’ is the first of Mr. Black’s work? to 
renouooe the vanity of three-volume dress, and to appear at 
once bifore the publio in a single volume— a highly praise¬ 
worthy proceeding.”— Guardian. 


PERLYCROSS: a Tale of the Western 

Hia.. By R. D. BLACK MORE, Author of "Lira. 
•Do.ne,” &c. 1 vol. doth extra, 6i. [ Twelfth Thousand, 


IN the DAY of BATTLE. By J. A. 

S TEU ART. Author of “ Kilgr*>m: a Story of Ireland,” 
&c. 8 Volf, crown 8ro, doth. [ October 20. 


The MAN from OSHKOSH. By John 

HICK3. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth. Be. [Octol*r 15. 

NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY PROF. GEORGE 
BUSES. 

CLEOPATRA. 2 vols. cloth, 6s. 

[ Ready. 


CREAPER EDITION, demy Svo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 

ARTISTIC TRAVEL. A Thousand 

Miles towards the 8u-». Bv HENRY BLvCKBURV, 
Editor of ‘‘Academy Note?” &<j. NORMANDY, BRIT¬ 
TANY, PYRENEES, 8PAIY, and ALGERIA. With 
190 Illustrations by John Philip. R.A., E. Lundgren, 
Gustave Doro, Sydney Hall, R Caldecott-, &c. [Stuly. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a VIRGINIAN, 

in the MEXICAN. INDIAN, end CIVIL WARS. By 
General DABNEY H. MAURY. With Poitrait, Bvo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. [ Heady. 


GENERAL GRANT, PERSONAL 

MEMOI&8 of. New and Cheaper Edition. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. [Ready, 


NEW SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 

HEALTH and CONDITION in the 

ACTIVE and the SEDENTARY. By N. E. YORKE- 
DAVIS, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physician? 
of London, M.R.C.3., Author of “Foods for the Fat,” 
“ The Dietetics of Obeaity.” Ac. Cro *n 8vo, cloth, 3 1 . 6 d. 

' Ready. 


SPECIFICATIONS. For the Use of 

Surveyors, Architects, Engineers, and Builders. By 
J. LEANING. Crown Svo, cloth 3s. 6d. 

THERMODYNAMICS. Treated with 

Elementary Mathematics, and containing applications 
to Animal and Vegetable Life, Tidal Friction and Elec¬ 
tricity. By J. PARKER, M.A., Author of ‘ Elementary 
Thermodynamics.’ With numerous Diagrams. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 10s. Gd. 

The work contains elementary discussions of the principle 
of energy, perfect gases, Carnot’s principle, entropy, the 
entropy of the universe, evaporation, fusion, the thermo¬ 
dynamic potential, Ac. 

A TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICS and 

HYDROSTATICS. By HERBERT HANCOCK, M A. 
F.R.A.8., Ac., late Scholar and Triple Prizeman at 
St John’s Coll., Camb.. Lecturer on Geometry to the 
Architectural Association, London, and Mathematical 
Master in Bancroft’s School, Woodford, London. With 
over 400 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

It is hoped that this book may bo useful both for schools 
in the ordinary course of study, and lor private students 
who may be reading for any of the elementary enrront 
examinations. 


NEW VOLUME OF LOW'S UALF-A-CROWX 
NOVELS. 

The OLD HOUSE at SANDWICH. 

By JOS nr H HATTON, Author of ’ By Order of the 
Czar,* &c. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 

JUVENILE LITERATURE. 

CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. By Jules 

VERNE. Fully Illustrated. Crown svo, Ss. [Ready. 

London : Sampson Low, Marbton & Comp ant, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.O. 
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LITERATURE. 

Problems of the Far East. By the Hon. 

George N. Curzon, M.P. Japan-Korea - 

China. (Longmans.) 

Twice within the past twelvemonth I have 
protested in the Academy against the 
notion that China, by reason of her military 
strength, was a factor of the first import¬ 
ance in all Far Eastern questions. To a 
certain school of writers, the might, majesty, 
and dominion of the Celestial Empire have 
seemed indisputable. In the East, also, 
the prestige of China has been widely 
recognised. Sir Henry Howorth mentions 
that in the last century the conquest of Tsun- 
garia and Eastern Turkestan by a Mantchu 
army caused a panic throughout Asia, and 
was looked upon as confirmation of a 
Mahomedan tradition that China would one 
day conquer the world. There is a story 
that the Amir Abdur Rahman once said 
that he feared neither the English nor the 
Russians, but hoped the Chinese would 
never attack him. If they did, he would 
climb down at once. It is not altogether 
surprising that suoh ideas should be enter¬ 
tained in Kabul, the Afghans being singu¬ 
larly deficient in political wisdom. The 
wonder is that they should be echoed in 
London. To quote a single instance, the 
Spectator, three months ago, laid it down as 
a faot beyond dispute that China was the 
only great native power in Asia, and the 
only one which, if we had ever to fight for 
India, could make an effective diversion on 
our behalf. 

One of the chief aims of Mr. Curzon’s 
book is to show how incompatible such 
theories are with fact. Chinese armaments, 
he says, are in their present state a delu¬ 
sion, and China’s military strength a farce. 
The events of August and September more 
than bear out this view. Since it was made 
public, China has been routed by both sea 
and land.. The army, which was(thought to 
be so admirably drilled and so well equipped 
for a campaign, has been annihilated. The 
Japanese command the sea, and there is 
nothing to prevent them marching to Pekin: 
that is, if China gets no help from outside. 
It is idle to imagine that they can be stopped 
by any number of Honan Braves. To Mr. 
Curzon, therefore, must be given the credit 
of having forecast the situation with abso¬ 
lute accuracy. Not that he was the first 
to discover China’s impotence. Years ago Mr. 
J. G. S. Wyllie, of the Indian political de¬ 
partment, insisted that the fiction of China’s 
strength as a military state was based on 
nothing but the “ incredible brag ” of her 
statesmen. Gen. Prejevalsky and Col. 
Mark Bell, both of whom are quoted by 


Mr. Curzon among his leading authorities, 
also detected the fraud; and it is greatly to 
be regretted that more heed was not paid to 
their opinions in this country. The English 
Government has been far too deferential to 
China, mainly because our Foreign Office 
believed in her “incredible brag.” Mr. 
Curzon devotes a whole chapter to a maga¬ 
zine article published in England, in 1887, 
under the signature of the Marquis Tseng, 
and entitled “ China—the Sleep and the 
Awakening.” People who ought to have 
known better were taken in by the specious 
account it gave of recent progress, of 
military and naval reforms, of railway 
extensions, and of an energetic endeavour 
to raise China to the level of the Western 
nations. Mr. Curzon has no difficulty in 
exposing the fallacy of these pretensions; 
but there is something he might have added 
to his argument. The article was not 
written by Marquis Tseng at all, had not 
been approved by him, and was printed 
without his knowledge. These may be 
considered rather bold assertions, but I 
doubt if they will be contradicted by any 
credible authority. 

Mr. Curzon refers with derision to the 
“ mysterious paragraphs ” one so often sees 
about Chinese activity in the furthermost 
confines of the Empire, and about the fixed 
resolution of the Pekin Government not to 
cede an inch of territory in the Pamirs. 
“The world,” he writes, “is invited to believe 
that China is as solicitous of hor Turkestan 
frontier as Great Britain is. for instance, 
about the Hindu Kush.” This, he justly 
observes, represents only what the Chinese 
would like us to believe. Nothing is more 
certain than that China could not fight and 
has no intention of fighting for the Pamirs 
or any part of them : indeed, whenever the 
Russians choose to make a move against 
these or other outlying provinces, it will be 
“ a mere military promenade attended by 
very little fighting and by no risk.” But 
Mr. Curzon is not always consistent. Speak¬ 
ing of the advantages of a sympathetic 
understanding between China- and Great 
Britain, he writes:— 

“Nor, though Chinese armaments are, in their 
present state, a delusion, and China’s military 
strength a farce, can anyone deny that her 
prodigious numbers, her vast extent, her 
obstinate and tenacious character, and her cal¬ 
culating diplomacy, render her an ally in 
Central and Eastern Asia of the highest value.” 

In the preceding page he had denounced 
“ the large corps of writers who never cease 
to press upon the public an implicit belief 
in the strength and resolution of China in 
Central Asia.” A country is not valuable 
as an ally by reason of its prodigious popu¬ 
lation and wide area. A populous nation is 
one thing, a great and powerful nation is 
another. China, to be of any use to her 
friends, must have an administration under 
which her resources can be developed and 
applied to practical ends. Why “ her 
calculating diplomacy ” should add to the 
value of her friendship, I fail to see. There 
is more truth in Mr. Curzon’s remarks on 
the methods of the Pekin Foreign Office : 

“ Business can with difficulty be conducted 
with a body so constituted. Their lack of in¬ 
dividual experience insures irresolution; their 


freedom from all responsibility, ineptitude; and 
their excessive numbers paralysis. The Board 
is in reality a Board of delay. Its object is to 
palaver, and gloze, and promise, and do 
nothing.” 

In more than one way, the latter chapters 
of Mr. Curzon’s book show signs of being 
written without sufficient deliberation. Not 
only are there inconsistencies, but one may 
even find examples of faulty composition snch 
as the author himself, when he “ turns re¬ 
viewer,” is wont to censure with the utmost 
severity. Here is a case in point. We 
read: 

‘In proportion, however, as the memory of 
the war of 1860 has receded, and the power for 
menace of the foreigner been diminished, so 
has the arrogance of the Chinese grown; and 
nothing now gives greater pleasure than the 
sullen and sometimes insolent rejection of the 
‘foreign devil’ from the doors to which he 
once gained undisturbed entry.” 

This might refer to the foreigner’s power 
of menacing China, or China’s power of 
menacing the foreigner. But, if Mr. Curzon 
is a little confused here and there in his 
argument, there are vivid and striking 
descriptions of what he himself saw during 
his travels. His account of a street scene 
in Pekin is too long to quote; but room 
may be found, perhaps, for a few extracts 
from a single sentence: 

“ In the side aisles or alleys . • • purveyors • . . 
are jammed together; barbers shaving without 
soap . . . chiropodists proclaiming their extra¬ 
ordinary skill, auctioneers screaming the glories 
of. secondhand blouses . . . gamblers shaking 
spills or playing dominoes . . . charm sellers 
and quacks . . . acrobats performing feats of 
agility, sword players slashing the air with 
huge naked swords, story-tellers enchaining an 
open-mouthed crowd . . . country folk vending 
immense white cabbages or ruddy red persim¬ 
mons, soldiers with bows and arrows behind 
their backs going out to practice, coolies 
drawing water from the deeply grooved marble 
coping of immemorial wells, and men and boys 
of every age carrying birds in cages or a 
singing chaffinch. . . .” 

Summing up his impressions, Mr. Ourzon 
speaks of the street life of Pekin as “a 
phantasmagoria of excruoiating incident, 
too bewildering to grasp, too aggressive to 
acquiesce in, too absorbing to escape.” 
More than four hundred years ago Mendez 
Pinto saw much the same sight, and 
described with no less keen an eye foi 
detail the inward riches of the wonderful 
City of Pekin, “ Whereat we 9 Portugals 
were exceedingly astonished.” In the 
Observatory at Pekin, Mr. Curzon found 
“two objects which no modem traveller, 
whose writings I have seen, appears to have 
noticed.” One was a clepsydra “ probably 
dating from the Mongol era,” and the other 
a bronze gnomon. I may remark that Mr. 
Wylie, quoted in Sir Henry Yule’s Marco 
Polo, saw both these instruments. Further 
information on the subject may be found 
in Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie’s learned 
work on The Western Origin of the Early 
Chinese Civilitation (Asher). 

But Mr. Curzon’s book covers so much 
ground, and deals with so many complicated 
questions—some of which, however, are in 
process of solution at this very moment— 
that its value as a work of reference cannot 
easily be tested by criticism on matters of 
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detail. Published at the very outbreak of 
hostilities between China and Japan, it 
made its appearance just when a work of 
this kind was needed; and if it does not 
keep its place permanently among standard 
authorities, that will not be the author’s 
fault. He has collected and digested a 
mass of information and opinion from all 
quarters; and his journeys, though not 
very extensive, if we leave out the timo 
spent on board ship, have doubtless helped 
Him in the selection of material. And 
should the issue of the war now raging 
oblige him to rewrite the volume, the task 
will be attacked, we may be sure, with 
alacrity. 

Stephen Wheeler. 


The Mb-Tide. By Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Lloyd Osbourne. (Heinemann.) 

A delightful thrill of excitement comes 
over one when a new volume arrives 
labelled with Mr. Stevenson’s name. There 
is ever in his work a curious fascination, a 
wit gentle or terrible, a fine feeling for the 
swing of a phrase. Even when least suc¬ 
cessful, he contrives delicate effects unat¬ 
tainable by others. His unique style, his 
fastidious method, seemed to render it 
impossible that he should at any time seek 
the crude aid of another: here, surely, 
was a man sufficient unto himself. But, 
while this comfortable feeling of security 
lulled the reader, the unexpected swooped 
upon him. A hope that the new venture 
would be equally successful was hugged 
tightly. But, alas, the inevitable has 
happened. Excellent as a great deal of the 
joint work is, one realises, with a keen sense 
of annoyance, that the old Stevenson 
reveals himself but seldom. In each new 
story the rare excellencies, the unerring 
choice of words, the subtle charm are 
harder to discover. 

Yet even half a Stevenson is better than 
none at all; and had that proportion been 
strictly observed, perhaps some consolation 
were to be found. But the hand of the 
junior partner grows each year more 
masterful. Doubtless Mr. Osbourne can 
write, and well too, though at best he 
remains merely clever and fortunate Mr. 
Osbourne. The stuff manufactured by the 
firm is good, truly; it has few rivals in the 
market. Only Mr. Stevenson’s never had 
any rivals. It may be urged that the dis¬ 
coverer of Treasure Island, the historian of 
Alan Breck, invented and wrote the greater 
part of The Ebb-Tide. If so, the conclusion 
is the more lamentable, for it shows 
less of the Stevensonian quality than 
any book that has borne his name. A 
law declaring literary partnerships illegal 
should not want a majority. For Mr. 
Stevenson is doing himself an injury, seeing 
that he can still wr.te as finely as ever: the 
witchcraft stories of The Island Nights, 
published last year, are born of genius 
strong and mature. Association with less 
excellent, though creditable, work may well 
shipwreck the most admirable on its perilous 
voyage through the centuries. 

The Ebb Tide, when all is said, is a capital 
story, not unconvincing, despite improb¬ 
abilities. Faults it has, and of a kind we 


had scarcely expected; but it is a book to be 
read and discussed. At the beginning the 
reader is introduced to three persons, each 
with peculiar and exaggerated character¬ 
istics, each thoroughly alive. The fourth 
actor in the drama, one Attwater—prig, 
scholar, religious enthusiast, half charlatan, 
half honest man—is aggressively impossible. 
Not that these conflicting elements cannot 
go to mould one human being, but simply 
because the authors seem to have written 
“with tongue in cheek,” and made him 
incredible of set purpose. Balancing, in 
some measure, this preposterous failure, 
there is Huish, the cockney clerk. I doubt 
if anywhere in fiction a more loathsome 
creature may be found. Without a redeem¬ 
ing virtue, save courage and a coarse wit, 
he flaunts his vices in our faces with a 
smirk of hideous honesty. Undeniably he 
fascinates, snakelike, compelling a disgusted 
admiration. He dies pluckily, and one 
ought to feel a throb of sympathy, for 
courage is not common or mean, were it not 
that the atmosphere becomes suddenly the 
purer for his death. The prodigious 
Attwater is his executioner; and though the 
reader has prayed for a kindly catastrophe 
to carry off this irritating giant, no one with 
a spark of humanity could wish his contest 
with Huish had ended differently. If The 
Ebb Tide is to live, the cockney clerk, the 
memory of whose companionship through 
two hundred pages cannot be forgotten, 
will give a plausible explanation. Also 
that fine scene at the end, when the drunken 
American skipper has become Attwater’s 
“ pet penitent, 1 ’ may furnish a reason. His 
last speech, with which the volume closes, 
is a fine stroke of grisly humour. 

“But, O! why not be one of us? Why not 
come to Jesus right away, and let’s meet in 
yon beautiful land ? That’s just the one thing 
wanted; just say, Lord, I believe, help Thou 
mine unbelief! And He’ll fold you in TTis arms. 
You see, I know! I've been a sinner myself ! ” 

The authors know human nature better 
than the reviewers, who have attacked this 
passage as conceived in a spirit of “ pure 
farce.” Davis is the exact type of man 
who, unnerved by a reckless career of 
debauchery and crime, would take to 
religion and find comfort in Evangelistic 
excitement. 

To give the details of the story, not a 
long one by any means, were unfair. There 
will probably be divers opinions as to its 
merits. For my own part, I would suggest, 
very humbly, that, as this is the best book 
Mr. Osbourne has achieved, he should now 
be strong enough to run alone. Again, 
that Mr. Stevenson, having done right 
loyally by his step-son, should now re¬ 
member his duty towards his admirers and 
himself. 

Percy Addleshaw. 


The Unemployed. By Geoffrey Drage. 
(Macmillans.) 

We opened this book with high expecta¬ 
tions. The unemployed are always with us; 
and from Mr. Drage it is reasonable to 
expect some advice which may lead to their 
being not quite so much always with us 
and perhaps occasionally a little more with 


somebody else. But the book turns out to 
be one, which is laid down—and not 
necessarily at the end of it—with dis¬ 
appointment and regret: regret, because it 
is in so many respects unworthy of Mr. 
Drage; disappointment, because it is in so 
few respects helpful to his public. It 
seems to have been inspired by an obscure 
sort of pique, prompting Mr. Drage to relieve 
his wounded feelings by a petulant outburst 
against the Board of Trade’s Blue Book on 
the Labour Question. Why his feelings 
should have been wounded he knows best, 
nor amid much explanation does he explain 
this. From the preface it appears that he 
thinks no apology is needed for his own 
work, but a great deal for the Board of 
Trade’s; and he winds up what he gravely 
calls a “ critical review ” of that work with 
the following tirade :— 

“ In conclusion, I may remark that for 
slovenly thinking and pretentious writing the 
chapters dealt with in this appendix [t'.e., parts 
i. and vi. of the report thus ‘ critically reviewed ’] 
have no parallel, as far as I am aware, in the 
whole range of the literature, professorial or 
official, on the subject of the labour question. 

I very much doubt whether a parallel can be 
found in the ephemeral publications which 
make no claim to serious consideration. It 
passes my understanding how any one not 
'inebriated with the exuberance of his own 
verbosity,’ could, after committing such matter 
to writing, have solemnly corrected the proofs; 
it is almost incredible that the proofs should 
have passed under any supervision worthy of 
the name, before being issued to the world as 
a publication of a large and well-known 
English Government Department like the 
Board of Trade.” 

Now, why anyone should take upon him¬ 
self so awful a censorship as this is perhaps 
a thing which lies between himself and his 
conscience; but, without either prying or 
censoriousness, two things at least may be 
said to be clear: the censor's own hands 
should be clean, and himself free from sus¬ 
picion of self-interest. Mr. Drage succeeds 
in neither respect. He attacks the Board 
of Trade for its index at the beginning of 
his book, and refers, as above quoted, to 
correction of proofs at the end. Yet neither 
in the matter of proof-correcting nor of 
indexing is he himself immaculate. A full 
third of his book consists avowedly of a 
mere re-arrangement of the information 
contained in the Board of Trade report, 
with supplementary footnotes. Bat these 
footnotes, except when they are mere 
cavillings at the report, consist, with only 
two exceptions, of references to the Reports 
of the Labour Commission, to which Mr. 
Drage was himself secretary, and to his own 
reports made to that Commission, with 
which the Board of Trade appears to have 
been most scandalously unacquainted. 
Under these circumstances the whole tenor 
of his criticism is to suggest, either that 
Mr. Drage is offended because the Board 
of Trade did not cite him as an authority, 
or that he is outraged because it did not 
give him employment in connexion with its 
report. It is difficult otherwise to under¬ 
stand the personal comments of the preface 
on the salaries of the Board of Trade 
officials, or the sedulous enrichment of this 
work with footnotes, principally devoted to 
pointing out the fact, that the authority of 
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°M Drage’s other works has been crassly 
verlooked. The book teems with self- 
advertisement. It refers to projected 
treatises of the author’s own with Hero- 
dotean frequency, and appends, in sheets 
that might as well have been incorporated 
in the text, some lavishly laudatory notices of 
Mr. Drage’s previous publications, his novel, 
his lectures, and his translations from the 
German. 

A great space is occupied with an 
elaborate classification of the hundred and 
one existing modes of dealing with the 
unemployed. The account given of each of 
them is brief: hardly longer than is suffi¬ 
cient for classifying purposes. It may be 
that this is a useful thing to have done ; it 
may be that the Board of Trade will be 
illuminated by this new pigeon-holing of 
the schemes it has so inefficiently reviewed. 
Possibly, too, it may be that, if the powers 
which control philanthropy keep this classi¬ 
fication in mind, we may Bee something 
less of the unfortunate overlapping of 
remedial agencies, which in the past has 
led to so much waste of energy, money, 
and time. But the reader’s appetite for 
knowledge is left unappeased. This jejune 
analysis tellsexpertsnothingthat they did not 
know before, and the pubUo very little that 
the public is concerned to know at all. Still, 
Mr. Drage does arrive at conclusions, and 
he does point out pitfalls; and if the nett 
result is that most remedies are dangerous, 
that no one remedy will cure everything, and 
that the whole problem is very difficult, this 
vagueness is certainly not Mr. Drage’s fault, 
but the problem’s. Some of the unemployed 
—no man knows how many—are beyond the 
reach of help; some do not want to work 
if they could, and some cannot do continuous 
work if they would; some are criminal, 
some shiftless, some simply convinced that 
of all human ills work is the worst. For 
such charity can do little. The workhouse 
and the gaol are their temporary resource; 
and the cure for this sort of thing is only 
to be found in generation after generation 
of an improved standard of moral and 
physical life. Then there are some—let us 
hope a great majority of the unemployed— 
thrown out of work by fluctuations of trade, 
some temporarily, as by over-production, 
change of fashion, seasonal fluctuations, or 
financial crises; some permanently, by in¬ 
creased use of machinery or by the intro¬ 
duction of processes beyond their skill. 
For these much may be done. Provided 
there is sufficient federal organisation to 
prevent overlapping and waste, the diver¬ 
sity of the remedies applied and the free 
scope for individual effort and inquiry are 
actual advantages. Belief works—-strictly 
temporary and limited—labour registries for 
those who are known as good and honest 
workmen, greater self-restraint on the part 
of the public with regard to caprice in 
changes of fashion and procrastination in 
giving its orders, more intelligent foresight, 
and a less self-regarding energy on the part 
of manufacturers in the matters of over¬ 
production and cut-throat competition, will 
tend to steady the demand for workmen, to 
increase the fluidity of labour, and to make 
it more easily transferable from place to 
place; and in suoh ways we may tide a man 


over evil times without either withdrawing 
him from his trade or teaching him to look 
for permanent help not to himself but to the 
State. In a civilised community want ought 
rarely to be so imminent, as to leave no 
time for inquiry: nor is there any difficulty 
in the way of remedial agencies which 
deal with the unemployed, greater than the 
fitful support which they get from the 
public. Impulsiveness and sentiment are 
the charitable public’s worst faults. They 
give to the perscn who can make the 
wryeBt mouth; and only by drawing tears 
from their eyes can coin be coaxed from 
their pockets. Yet there is no greater 
injustice than to confound the honest and 
capable unemployed with the professional 
out-of-work, or the migrating artisan with 
the casual loafer. At the same time, 
without organisation of remedial agencies 
(which involves regular and uniform sup¬ 
port), and without intelligent sifting of 
applicants, the first is deprived of what to 
him would be friendly help, in order that it 
may be lavished on the second in the form 
of demoralising alms. . There is a business 
in giving money as in making it, and the 
best philanthropy is often the most profes¬ 
sional. This business Mr. Drage under¬ 
stands very well, and he can, if he will, do 
much to commend it to the public. He 
could take up no more useful task. Let us 
hope that in the promised treatises, which 
are to supplement the present one, he will 
remember this business a little more and 
himself a little less, and so worthily 
obliterate the memory of this regrettable 
self-in justice. 

J. A. Hamilton. 


On the Art of Writing Fiction. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton & Co.) 

Herb is a little volume consisting of eleven 
essays all dealing in a more or less practical 
way with the methods and aims of fiction, 
and the eleven authors are well-known 
novelists or tale-writers. Among them 
may be noted Mr. W. E. Norris on “ Style 
in Fiotion,” Mrs. Parr on “A Story to 
Tell,” Mrs. L. B. Walford on “ The Novel 
of Manners,” the Bev. S. Baring-Gould on 
“ Colour in Composition,” and so on; so 
it need hardly be said that the book is 
exceedingly interesting, for with such scribes 
and such themes lack of interest would be 
all but impossible. Nor can a competent 
literary worker in any field write of the 
methods of his craft without being not 
merely interesting but instructive also. And 
yet I think that the able writers who have 
collaborated in the production of the volume 
largely fail (indeed, the failure is inevit¬ 
able) to achieve the special kind of instruc¬ 
tiveness at which they nominally aim. 
These papers are really addressed to the 
literary beginner — that sort of literary 
beginner who writes letters to eminent 
novelists, saying, “ I, too, want to write a 
novel, and I shall be grateful to you if you 
will tell me how I am to set about it: what 
I am to do and what I am to avoid.” Of 
course, it is, as Mr. Zangwill some time ago 
remarked, only the weaklings who do this 
kind of thing. The really strong beginner, 
from whom something may rationally be 


expected, does not write a letter: he writes 
his novel instead, and in writing learns 
what he desires to know, and what the 
eminent novelists, with the best intentions 
in the world, could not have told him. 
Therefore, howsoever wise a book of 
this kind may be, it must always be char¬ 
acterised by a certain ineptitude: to use a 
colloquial phrase, it will be wholly or 
largely up in the air. Mr. Norris, who 
adds humour and good sense to his 
many other admirable gifts, is quite alive 
to this fact, and does not take too seriously 
the educational efforts made by himself and 
Lis companion instructors. Like Abraham 
Lincoln, he makes his point in a “little 
story ”: 

“ In a certain country house there was a Scotch 
cook whose scones were beyond all praise. 
Implored by a Southern lady to reveal the 
seoret of her unvarying success, she replied, 
after long consideration, ‘ Aweel, mem, ye just 
take your girdle, ye see, and—and make a 
scone.’ Quite so: you just take your pen and 
paper and—and write a novel. No directions 
could be more beautifully succinct; but, un¬ 
fortunately, it is almost as difficult for a writer 
who has reached a point of moderate proficiency 
in his calling to say how this is to be done as 
it was for the cook to explain how scones ought 
to be made.” 

Mr. Norris would have been nearer the 
mark if, instead of writing “ almost as 
difficult,” he had written “quite as im¬ 
possible.” But he could hardly be expected 
to exhibit a candour which would have 
stultified himself and all his fellow con¬ 
tributors; for, if a competent novelist is 
really powerless to tell how a novel is made, 
what raison d’etre has a manual of the art 
of writing fiction ? 

At first sight the difficulty of the task 
seems lessened by splitting up a big 
problem into a number of small ones. If 
no one can formulate a short and easy 
method for the writing of successful fiction, 
it may nevertheless be quite possible for 
Mr. Norris to instruct the beginner in the 
matter of style, or for Mr. Baring-Gould to 
teach him how to get colour into his com¬ 
position, or for Mrs. Parr to impress upon 
him the importance of having a story to 
tell. But, alas! though these topics are 
indeed smaller than that of the production 
of fiction as a whole, they are far too big 
to be adequately or helpfully treated in the 
chapters of a little book which contains 
fewer than 150 pages. Each really demands 
a treatise to itself; and, therefore, to say 
that these essays consist of generalities 
which are admirably sensible, but which 
give no practical assistance, and meet 
no practical difficulty, is not to censure 
their writers or to disparage their work: it 
is simply to state a fact of which they must 
be as w6ll aware as anyone else can be. 

For example, Mr. Norris’s own paper 
covers fifteen pages, and capital reading it 
is from its first page to its last; but it 
contains only two thoughts that can be of 
positive service to the beginner. One is 
that “ naturalness ” in writing does not 
come by nature, but is a result of study and 
labour; and the other that the tyro, if he be 
wise, will put away all temptations to be 
brilliant and original, and strive solely to 
be lucid. These are true words of wisdom, 
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but oven here, if the beginner asks, “ How 
am 1 to study naturalness and gain 
lucidity?” he gets no answer to his question. 
How could he ? Ends may be indicated in 
fifteen pages; means could be expounded 
only in ten times that number. 

Every now and then the reader lights 
upon a sentence which inspires the hope 
that something really practical is just ahead 
of him. Thus, Mrs. Macquoid, in her essay 
t n “ Vision in Literature,” writes as 
follows:— 

"Earnest literary students may greatly help 
themselves at the outset by using certain tests 
in trying to make sure whether they have or 
have not any portion of the gift without which 
perseverance will only lead to disappointment. 
It may not be possible to teach the art of 
writing novels; but one may try, as well as one 
can, to help beginners to find out for them¬ 
selves whether they have or have not ‘ natural 
faculty ’ for this calling.” 

Now this is really something. A system of 
self-measurement which would enable the 
beginner to ascertain whether his dimensions 
were those of the born novelist might not in 
all cases be a sweet boon, but it would 
certainly be a useful one. What will be 
the disappointment of the student when he 
finds that Mrs. Macquoid makes no attempt 
to supply it! She simply cites several 
striking examples of “ vision in literature,” 
and summarily adds that 

“ if, after many trials, he [the beginner] cannot 
call up a picture which is at the same time 
distinct and true to Nature, he bad better bring 
himself to believe that his attempt is not a 
creation of the imagination ; it is at best but a 
passing faney not worth the 'trouble of writing 
down.” 

Thus does Mrs. Macquoid promise bread 
and provide a stone. 

The essay which seems to me most prac¬ 
tically serviceable is Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
paper on “ dolour in Composition,” because 
in it he gives the naked facts of experience. 
Mr. Baring-Gould apologises for being auto¬ 
biographical ; but, as a matter of fact, the 
other writers ought to apologise for not 
being autobiographical. When he tells us 
the story of the inception of such novels as 
Mahalah, Urilh, ana The Queen of Love; 
when he further tells us that his back¬ 
grounds are always drawn from memory 
rather than from immediato vision, because 
on the spot he finds his imagination fail 
him; when he describes (pp. 40, 11) the 
growth of a colour picture in black and 
white—we, have something helpful because 
tangible; and tangibility is the one thing 
wanting in most of these pleasant pages. 
Headers of Mr. Baring-Gould’s specially 
picturesque novels will find something to 
interest them, and to bear out their own 
impressions, in one of his autobiographical 
statements. 

“ It may not be with others os with myself, 
but with me it is always the scenery and sur¬ 
roundings that develop the plot and characters. 
Others may work from the opposite point, but 
then it seems to me they must find it hard to 
fit their landscape to their dramatis personae 
and to their denouement.” 

After Mr. Baring-Gould, tho writers whose 
utterances come nearest to being really 
educational are *• Lanoe Falconer” and 
Mrs. Molesworth, who treat of the depart¬ 


ments of fiction which they have made 
specially their own—the short story and the 
story for children. On these topics there 
could hardly be more trustworthy authorities 
than the author of Mademoiselle Ixe and the 
author of Carrots. Unfortunately, however 
—or ought I to say fortunately ?—the good¬ 
ness of these two papers is of a kind to 
which sampling by quotation would do less 
than justice; they must be read—and we 
hope will be read—in their entirety by 
those beginners in literature who have a 
personal interest in the subjects with which 
they deal. Even more useful still, because 
it is addressed not merely to tyros in fiction, 
but to those who are ambitious to succeed 
in any branch of literature whatsoever, is 
the article, by Mrs. L T. Meade, entitled 
“ From the Editor’s Standpoint.” True, 
Mrs. Meade has less to say about what to 
do than about what to avoid ; but in a path 
so plentifully riddled with pitfalls as is the 
approach to the great highway of letters, a 
friend who will simply direct the way¬ 
farer how to pick his steps is a friend 
in need and indeed. Nowadays the pre¬ 
liminary to finding a welcoming publisher 
is to find an appreciative editor ; and Mrs. 
Meade, who has been an admirable editor 
herself, can at any rate tell the aspiring 
scribe how not to do it. How to do it he 
must learn for himself. 

Whatsoever be the defects of this little 
book as an educational manual, it is an 
interesting contribution to literature, and it 
can bo honestly commended to all lovers of 
pleasant reading. 

JaME8 A SUCROFT NOBLE. 


FEILBEBO’s DICTIONARY OF JUTLAND 
DIALECTS. 

Bidrag til tn Ordbog over Jyske Almuesmaal. 
Af H. F. Feilberg. Udgivet af Uni- 
versitets - Jubil poets Danske Samfund. 
Fbrste Bind. A—H. (Copenhagen: 

Thieles Bogtrykkeri.) 

The affinities between tho Jutland dialects 
and the English spoken in what was once 
known as the Danelagh are so close, that 
this work claims a hearty welcome from 
English scholars, and the more so when 
some special features in its plan become 
known. The author, Pastor Emeritus 
H. F. Feilberg, though a graduate in arts, 
philosophy, and. theology of the University 
of Copenhagen, makes no claim to pro¬ 
found learning. For nine years in Sleswick 
and over twenty-three years in West Jutland 
he has been absorbed in his work as 
a clergyman of poor country parishes, 
and has had neither time nor money 
to consult many learned works. But from 
the first he was deeply interested in 
those among whom his life was cast, and 
so, drawing his materials from the mouths 
of the peasants themselves, he has made a 
more valuable contribution to human know¬ 
ledge than would have been possible had he 
been more of a student of books and less a 
student of men. While still a young 
bachelor in Angel (South-East Sleswick), 
he was a welcome guest in the farmhouses 
of his parishioners, and would there tell 
ghost story or saga and do his best to lead \ 


the conversation into channels where he 
might gain information respecting super¬ 
stitions, beliefs, and the inner life of the 
people. Thus ho gained his materials for 
his first book Fra Ileden (“ From the 
Heath”). Twenty-six years later (1889) 
came his second book Jiansk Bondeliv 
(“ Danish Peasant Life”), which is 
similar in subject, but embodies his ex¬ 
perience in South-West Jutland. The hope 
expressed in the preface that the peasants 
would recognise the book as " flesh and 
bones of their own ” has been amply 
realised by a large sale among the people 
themselves. 

This Jutland Dialect Dictionary was to 
have been compiled by the late Prof. K. 
Lyngby, of Copenhagen, who died suddenly 
about twenty years ago, leaving behind him 
the collections he had made for his intended 
work. To these collections his old college 
friend, Pastor Feilberg, had made frequent 
contributions; and so it was urged upon 
him that no sense of his lack of philo¬ 
logical training should deter him from 
going on with his friend’s work, especially 
when it was considered how intimate was 
his knowledge of peasant ways and speech. 
Early in 1877 he first pnt pen to paper, and 
at the close of last year his first volume 
issued from the press. 

The dictionary is not one of curious, 
scarce words only, but of the whole Jutland 
speech. The leading word is taken from 
the king’s Danish, or spelt as it would be 
in the king’s Danish. In giving the exact 
sound of each dialect word in the various 
parts of the country, the author has followed 
the phonetic system elaborated by Lyngby, 
not because he was insensible to the im¬ 
provements of Sweet in this country and of 
Jespersen in his own, but because he felt 
the danger of changing his plan in the 
middle of hie work, with only limited time 
and strength before him. Full particulars of 
locality and inflection are given, the verbs 
in particular being set forth in great 
fullness, some of them (e.g. “give”) in as 
many as twenty or twenty-five paradigms. 
The word is next exhibited in phrases, 
proverbs, puns, witticisms, and ballads in 
the different dialects, so as to present a 
small picture of the peasant’s ideas and 
ways of thinking. For instance, “ Thank 
thou God, it is not thy horse,” are the words 
of sympathy addressed to a peasant so poor 
that he will find it easier to get a new wife 
than a new horse. And in the saying, 
“ Better well seduced than ill married,” we 
can see that the faithful lexicographer has 
been more than a match for the clergyman 
with his keen sense of the proprieties. 

Whenever the word under treatment 
enters into customs, superstitions, sagas, 
riddles, and jests, an attempt is made by 
quotations and full references to illus¬ 
trate the Danish folk-loro by that of Nor¬ 
way and Sweden, England and Germany, 
the Latin and the Slav peoples. From 
thirty to forty English books are in this 
way laid under contribution. Perhaps the 
only other work carrying out the same 
plan is Staub and Tobler’s Schtceizerisches 
Idiotikon. So thoroughly has Pastor Feil¬ 
berg executed this part of his plan, that if 
some one of the longer articles were taken, 
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e.g., “oat,” “dog,” “tree,” “Christmas,” 
or “Twelfth Night,” it would form the 
nucleus of a paper for a Folk-lore Society 
meeting. In this way all the leading points 
in popular beliefs and customs have been 
recorded and illustrated. 

At the end of each article comes a short 
notice of tho cognate words in Norse, 
Swedish, Icelandic, High German, Low 
German, and English. To carry out this 
part of his plan more fully, lay outside the 
writer’s purpose. He has had to be careful 
lest the Setter should prove the enemy of 
the good. 

Pastor Feilberg has derived much help 
from collections which friends, chiefly 
country teachers, have made for him, and 
also from the peasants that come from every 
part of the country to the Folkehiijskoler* 
in the winter. In putting his materials into 
shape for the press, which has involved 
the writing of some hundreds of thousands 
of slips, he has worked single-handed, and 
must therefore be complimented on the 
successful execution of so large a portion 
of his task. Its completion within a reason¬ 
able time has been greatly helped by the 
offer some years ago of a University society 
to charge itself with the expense of print¬ 
ing, and more recently by a life-pension 
conferred by the Danish government. In 
further recognition of his labours, Pastor 
Feilberg was one of the recipients of 
honorary degrees on the occasion of the 
silver wedding of the Grown Prince of 
Denmark. J. 8. Thobnton. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Disillusion. By Dorothy Leighton. In 3 
vols. (Henry.) 

A Choice of Evils. By Mrs. Alexander. In 
3 vols. (White.) 

The Catch of the County. By Mrs. Edward 
Kenuard. In 3 vols. (White ) 

Bruno the Conscript. By Marie Hutcheson. 
(Hutchinson.) - 

Catherine. By Frances Mary Peard. 
(Innes.) 

In a New World. By Mrs. Hans Blackwood. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Journey in other Worlds: a Romance of 
the Future. By John Jacob Astor. 
(Longmans.) 

The Wedding Garment. By Louis Pendleton. 
(Boston, U.8. : Roberts.) 

Theiie is a distinct vein of originality in 
Miss Leighton’s Disillusion —“a story with 
a Preface ”—and yet it is far from perfect 
in literary execution. With the root of the 
matter in her, however, the writer will 
doubtless go on to acquire greater skill and 
finish. As for the narrative itself, it seeks 
to grapple with some of the moral and 
intellectual aspirations of the time. Mark 
Sergison and Linda Grey were members of 
tho Spade Club, so called because its key- 
noto was work—-devoted work for the race, 
and not for the selfish individual. Mr. Car- 


• An account of these interesting schools, all but 
unknown as jet in England, may be seen in the 
Oxford, Vniversxty Extension Gazette for September, 
or in the Times of September 15,1891. 


penter, the author of Towards Democracy, 
has supplied the name of the club in his 
sentence, “ A spade will serve.” Sergison 
was moved in turn by Browning, Carpenter, 
Whitman, and Swinburne. He wrote a 
successful play, in whose composition he 
had received assistance from Linda. These 
companions were friends, not lovers. The 
women ‘' Spades ” accepted the woman 
question, but not divided skirts and plat¬ 
form speaking. They sought to elevate 
woman as a whole, ana to raise man’s ideal 
of her. Alas! for Sergison, there breaks 
in upon his life a vision of beauty in the 
shape of Celia Adair, the fascinating 
daughter of a British diplomatist. Although 
she has had some love passages with tne 
handsome but worthless Alec Watson, she 
speedily manages to hold Sergison in thrall. 
Then ensues a struggle between his duty to 
the race, which is continually pressed upon 
him by his sister “ Spades,” and his grow¬ 
ing passion for Celia. Ultimately Sergison 
marries the latter, and devotes him¬ 
self to the profession of journalism, first 
in Paris, and subsequently in London. 
As a matter of fact, the couple were 
never suited to each other. Sergison’s 
affection was genuine enough, but his 
wife’s was not; so the process of dis¬ 
illusion speedily began. After showing 
great heartlessness towards her child, and 
also towards her husband, Celia eloped with 
her old lover, Alec, only to find out in a 
few weeks his utter selfishness. Then she 
returned to her faithful husband, at a 
moment when the latter had just discovered 
that Linda Grey indulged a passionate love 
fox himself. There are several embarrassing 
scenes towards the close. Linda escaped 
from one of them by “ throwing on a cloak 
and hat, and plunging recklessly into the 
impenetrable fog.” Meanwhile Celia dies, 
and the novel closes uncertainly with regard 
to Sergison and Linda. In the dearth of 
really striking novels, Disillusion is deserv¬ 
ing of praise, not so much because of its 
fulfilment as of its promise. 

Mrs. Alexander would scarcely have earned 
her deserved reputation with A Choice of 
Evils, which falls below her level both in 
conception and execution. Janot Rowley, a 
beautiful human flower adorning the country 
village of Langford, is seen by Randal 
Falliser, the head of one of the best county 
families; and as they are filled with a 
mutual passion, an engagement ensues. 
Janet’s father, a retired naval captain, is 
also a man of good connexion; and although 
his daughter leads a retired life, she soon 
shows that she is fitted to adorn any sphere. 
She has had a girlish attachment to Maurice 
Winyard, the vicar’s son, who goes out to 
India, but the attachment has been deeper 
with Maurice than with Janet. The latter 
ultimately marries Palliser, who begins to 
make his mark in the political world. But 
bis love for Janet soon flickers out, and 
matters are made worse by the sudden 
appearance on the scene of Palliser’s first 
wife, whom he believed to be dead. Mrs. 
Alexander says nothing about bigamy, but 
the law would have done so. What Palliser 
does in this case is to start an action for 
divorce against his first wife; and conclu¬ 
sive evidence being readily forthcoming, he 


obtains a decree. He then hopes that 
Janet will re-marry him, but since there is 
now no love on either side, she absolutely 
declines to do so. She loses wealth and 
position by this, and her action is severely 
criticised by those who are ignorant of the 
real facts; but in the end she justifies her 
step in the eyes of the world. The selfish 
Palliser then marries a lady of title, who is 
able to help him on in the political sphere, 
and Janet is wooed and won by Lord 
Darrell, a nobleman who has befriended 
her all through and admired her sterling 
character. The novel is rather one of inci¬ 
dent than of character, though Janet and 
her old father are somewhat carefully 
drawn. But, taken altogether, we cannot 
regard the story as striking or powerful. 

Mrs. Kennard has not been so successful 
as usual in The Catch of the County. The 
story is lively enough, and the movement 
is well sustained; but there is an air of 
unreality in the whole affair, as though it 
had not been written from inspiration. 
Young Lord Moor succeeds almost in the 
outset to the Marquisate of Heatherlands. 
The family had the royal blood of Scotland 
in its veins; it possessed many fine seats, 
and a rent-roll of nearly £60,000 a year. 
The late marquis was a statesman, and was 
named for the premiership, when he was 
stricken down with a fatal illness. His 
widow, still comparatively young, formed 
ambitious schemes for her son, just of age, 
including a high matrimonial alliance. He, 
however, had no political ambition, and fell 
in love with pretty Mary Mardon, the vicar’s 
daughter. To cure him, Lady Heather- 
land’s brother furthered his amour with the 
soi.disant Princess Bogosloffsky, and the 
cure nearly overshot its mark. The princess 
is the one weak feature in the book. She 
is theatrically introduced, and inartistically 
depicted all through. We feel that she is 
an impostor, and no surprise is created when 
she turns out to be an English girl of low 
birth and an ex-circus rider. The mar¬ 
chioness repents bitterly of trying to foroe 
her son’s inclinations, and in the end all 
ends happily by his marriage to Mary. 
Some of the political passages of the novel 
might have been omitted, without detract¬ 
ing from the readableness of the whole. 

One of the best short stories we have 
read for some time is Miss Hutcheson’s 
Bruno the Conscript. The features of 
Italian life and scenery have been admir¬ 
ably seized upon and described. The 
character drawing is unusually good. 
Bruno, a young sculptor, whose dreams of 
future success in art are ruthlessly crushed 
by the necessity of the conscription, is a 
figure to haunt one. The story of his brief 
life, and its premature end, is inexpressibly 
sad, and yet the mystery and the pain of it 
seem somehow inevitable. The two girls 
who love Bruno, but in a different way, are 
very cleverly posed against each other—the 
one is beautiful and selfish, yet she is the 
most beloved of Bruno, whose guileless soul 
does not fathom her nature; while the other 
is somewhat plain in appearance, but deep, 
tender, and true. This transcript of life is 
ably and gracefully written, and cannot fail 
to afford real pleasure to the reader. 
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Miss Peard’s Catherine is a pretty story 
of the French Wars. The handsome 
but rather volatile Catherine has two 
lovers—George Wilmot, an honest soldier; 
and Frank Leslie, a sentimental youth 
with expectations, but no heart. There 
is a good deal of trouble before right 
is done. Catherine is severely injured in 
the hunting field, and when—as she fears— 
she is disfigured for life, she discovers the 
utter heartlessness of Leslie, for whom 
she has thrown over the worthier suitor. 
Wilmot, however, has never failed her; 
and when he returns home, after making a 
name in the Peninsula, he forgives the 
erring girl, and takes her to his heart. The 
sketch is slight, but it is written with feel¬ 
ing and true literary instinct. 

In a New World, if a first work, gives no 
promise of future excellence. There is 
nothing to redeem it from the commonplace, 
either in description or in the drawing of 
character, and this is fatal to a would-be 
novelist nowadays. The scene between 
Daisy and one of her lovers in the chapter 
headed “Under a Greenwood Tree,” is 
ridiculous. She confesses to his face that 
she loves him, and yet has not the courage 
to tell him that she is engaged to another. 
Difficulties arise which might have been 
dissipated by a word; and the story at once 
becomes unreal. The hero inherits a title, 
and Daisy a great fortune; but neither 
these facts, nor the numerous Tennysonian 
quotations, impress us with any feeling 
that the author has written because she 
mutt. 

The science of the future enables the 
characters in A Journey in other Worlds to 
accomplish expeditions through the air, 
which fairly take one’s breath away. But 
if the author had called his book “ The 
Secret of Apergy,” he would probably have 
excited more curiosity, as people would 
naturally have inquired, “ What is that, 
anyhow ? ” Apergy is a marvellous force, 
obtained by blending negative and positive 
electricity with electricity of the third 
element or state. By charging a body 
sufficiently with this fluid, gravitation 
is nullified, or partly reversed, and the 
earth repels the body with the same 
or greater power than that with which it 
attracted it, so that it may be suspended or 
caused to move away into space. Col. 
Bear warden, President of the Terrestrial 
Axis Straightening Company, Bichard 
Ayrault, a scientific vice-president, and 
Prof. Cortlandt, LL.D., United States 
Government expert, visit Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and other planets in their aerial 
oar, the “ Callisto,” and are witnesses to 
some very astonishing things. The objects 
of the Company, in whose interests they 
made their “heavenly” excursions, were— 
to straighten the axis of the earth, to com¬ 
bine the extreme heat of summer with the 
intense cold of winter, and produce a 
uniform temperature for each degree of 
latitude the year round. How they accom¬ 
plish this “large order”—scientifically—is 
told by Mr. Astor with a wealth of language 
and of detail. However, we are glad to 
find that, after all his gigantic enterprises, 
young Ayrault had the sense to come back to 


Mother Earth, and marry a beautiful girl 
named Sylvia Preston, who had long been 
devoted to him. 

Mr. Louis Pendleton has made another 
attempt to pierce the veil in The Wedding 
Garment, “ a tale of the life to come." 
Some of his conceptions are not devoid of 
originality, but others appear to us to 
descend into bathos. The author takes us 
through several intermediate stages of exist¬ 
ence after leaving this earth, before the spirit 
is finally prepared to don the heavenly 
wedding garment. The general conception 
of the narrative is admittedly Swedenborg’s, 
but the details are those of Mr. Pendleton. 
He endeavours to show, by a series of living 
pictures, what the soul is—that it is the 
very man himself, who, when he has thrown 
off the covering of this frail material body, 
rises higher and higher in the plane of 
existence. The speculations are interesting 
in their way; but we are afraid that the 
average novel reader will not deeply interest 
himself or herself in the process of manu¬ 
facturing angels. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

A History of Rome to the Battle of Actium. 
By E. S. Shuckburgh. (Macmillans.) The 
translator of Polybius has some obvious 
advantages in writing a history of Republican 
Rome; and (though it is odd he should tell us 
that Polybius wrote a “Universal History”) 
Mr. Shuokburgh’s History shows many signs of 
dose intercourse with one of the most robust 
and best educated minds of antiquity. It is 
shrewd and impartial; its statements are care¬ 
fully weighed and guarded ; and we are fairly 
surprised at the quantity of matter for which 
Mr. Shuckburgh, writing of 700 years in about 
700 pages, has found room. Our knowledge of ‘ 
Roman history has made a long-continued 
advance on the constitutional side; the military 
history is fairly well understood, except the 
details of the defence of frontier provinces. 
What we now want most is a re-appreciation of 
the great men and the emperors of Rome—the 
two terms not being synonymous. Baring 
Gould’s Caesars, suggestive and clever, was not 
the work of a specialist. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Shuckburgh has not chosen to go far into these 
roblems. We find his history weak or even 
ull on the great men, and on the legends too. 
The men do not seem quite alive; and the 
legends are indicated, rather than told, in'a 
somewhat wooden way. We cannot even 
make out clearly whether he accepts the 
current statements about the Rings and about 
the early Republic; he tells both, but with 
reservations which will not let us see the bottom 
of his mind. But other aspects of Roman 
affairs he has treated with great success, giving 
a useful resume of the present state of know¬ 
ledge. Wishing to present vividly “the 
wonderful story of the gradual extension of 
the power of a single city over so large a part of 
the known world,” and holding it “ impossible 
that a history of Rome can be other than a 
warlike one,” he has written a distinctly mili¬ 
tary history. He has much to tell on the 
military politics of the Mediterranean, on the 
strategy of Roman campaigns, and on the 
tactics of Roman battles. With all this goes 
necessarily a careful attention to geography, 
and his little maps are numerous. But the 
internal development of the conquering 
Republic is not neglected. The constitutional 
history is traoed, sometimes over doubtful 
ground; but the reader has fair opportunities 


of judging for himself, for Mr. Shuokburgh’s 
method is argumentative andjthoughtful, rather 
than didactic. Space for so much matter 
(tjiere is more detail than in Prof. Pelham’s 
recent History) could only be found by skill in 
the art of leaving out. The result is a school 
history of merit, well proportioned, and nearly 
complete so far as it goes. But Mr. Shuck¬ 
burgh, who urges the essential unity of Roman 
history and teaches that its successive peiiods 
are inextricably connected, must regret the 
necessity of leaving off at the battle of Actium. 
It is true that the constitution which he has 
traced so far was then broken down; but its 
ruins were used to build a new one; and it is 
ill stopping at the moment'when, after a 
century of civil war, ‘ 1 a statesman had been 
found capable of re-modelling the constitution 
and organising the vast empire.” 

The “ Wasps ” of Aristophanes. By C. E. 
Graves. (Cambridge: University Press.) The 
“Wasps”—so Mr. Graves informs us—had, 
at toe time when he began editing it, 
“ been more neglected than any of those 
[plays of Aristophanes] which are commonly 
read in schools.’’ It is not a happy phrase, 
but it means, we suppose, _ that the “ Wasps ” 
is not very commonly read in schools. We can 
well believe that this is true', and are not sur¬ 
prised to hear it. The truth is, that to con¬ 
temporaries toe fun of toe “Wasps” was 
evidently fast and furious; but it is not 
altogether so to a modem reader: toe jests are 
too technical, too minutely allusive, to have 
the broad effects which make toe “Achar- 
nians” and “ Knights” so fit for school read¬ 
ing. The “ Clouds ” and “ Birds ” will never 
lose their charm while Socrates is interesting 
and romantic extravaganza fascinates; but toe 
“Wasps” needs very much more effort to 
appreciate it, and many of its best hits have 
for ever lost their echo. We entirely agree with 
Mr. Graves (Introd., p. ix.) that to view the 
“ Wasps” as a satire on “Athenian litigiousness” 
and toe dicastio system in general, is to mis¬ 
conceive its purport: it is an attack on the 
demagogues, and an endeavour to show the 
dioasts—that is, toe citizens of Athens—that 
they are being befooled by their leaders. We 
agree also that “ few plays suggest matters of 
more varied interest.” But, for modem readers, 
we cannot without reserve admit Mr. Graves’s 
dictum that few “ contain more genuine fun.” 
It is of the essenoe of fun to be readily com¬ 
prehensible ; and this is more than can be said 
of many things in the “ Wasps.” It was, 
perhaps, inevitable, in a school edition, that toe 
play should be in some measure expurgated; 
we rather demur, however, to the liberty 
(Pref., p. vi.) of altering words in the original 
— though we are aware that respectable 
authority may be quoted for it. The commen¬ 
tary appears to us to be thorough and useful, 
but rather unduly dry. No author suffers more 
than Aristophanes by being treated too formally: 
it is his perception of this that makes the present 
Rector of Lincoln College so felicitous an anno¬ 
tator of toe comedian—and Mr. Graves would 
have done well to trample down the scruples 
(Pref.. p. vi.) whioh have debarred him from 
consulting Dr. Merry. There are, we think, 
too many notes which really only save the use 
of toe lexicon— e.g., those on ivoSpit (1. 910) 
Qolnceui (1. 1206) rptwovs and J(arr«v (l, 1102): it 
is, we suppose, too late in toe day to object to 
the form of one note on 1. 213—“Lid. and 
Scott make it [vt(\i)] represent stilla, whioh the 
l is opposed to.” But we have not observed 
any cases, in the commentary, of omitting or 
slurring difficulties, though Mr. Graves is apt 
to give us two or more ways of taking a pas¬ 
sage without revealing his preference. 

Verse Translations from Greek and Latin 
Poets. By Arthur D. Innes. (Innos). This 
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little volume oi classical translations is at 
onoe pleasant and provoking. It is pleasant, 
as being written with taste and a good deal of 
metrioal skill and poetic diction : it is provok¬ 
ing, as consisting in the main of pieces so short 
and even fragmentary, that we never seem to 
get a full notion of the genius of the original 
writer, nor a sustained exhibition of Mr. Innes’ 
power as a translator. The verses were 
written, he tells us (Prof., p. 7), “ for the most 
part as ‘ fair oopies’ for schoolmasters who 
wished to help their pnpils to realise that 
poetry may lurk concealed behind difficulties of 
grammar and vocabnlary.” For that objeot 
they are excellent; but for people reading 
them under more favourable conditions, they 
are sparks, not a satisfactory fire. There are 
thirty-four of them, representing, in all, nine 
Greek and six Latin poets. Homer is unrepre¬ 
sented, and so is Pindar: Lucretius is absent, 
and Ovid; bnt Claudian appears, and Martial 
no less than six times, to Horace's onoe and 
Virgil's twioe. This is not, it is dear, 
adequately representative, nor does Mr. Innes 
claim that it is: bnt yet we think that Latin 
and Greek literature have some daim, if shown 
by excerpts, that their master-poets shall have 
a chance. Hone the less, even out of lesser 
poets, Mr. Innes makes very pretty poetry. 
Here, e.g. (p. 19) is a part of Claudian’s “Old 
Man of Verona,” under the title of “The 
Yeoman,”, translated with great skill into the 
metre of “ In Memoriam ”: — 

“ Small skill in things of State has he— 

He scarce has seen the town hard by; 

In unchecked sweep of air and sky 
He finds his simple pleasure free. 

“ By changing crops the years he tells, 

Not by the names the consuls bore : 

He marts the autumn by her store, 

The spring-tide by her blossom-bells. 

“ The fields that saw the sunset glow. 

They see the morning glory shine. 

And measure out the day’s decline 
By the same arching sky they know.” 

The same metre is adopted in rendering 
Propertius’ “ Poet’s Death” [El. iiL, 5; pp. 
44—9), and shows Mr. Innes at his best, in 
both cases. In blank verse, he is less evenly 
good, though alway vigorous. Here is a passage 
from the beacon-race in the “ Agamemnon ” 
(p. 59):- 

“ To far Euripua’ streams the beacon light 
Shot with its signal to Messapius’ guards: 

Their answering fire still flashed the tidings on, 
Who set the high-piled heather sere ablaze; 

The mighty torch, unflagging, leaped the plain 
Of far Asopus, like a gleaming moon, 

On to Cithaeron’s rock, and roused onoe more 
A fresh successor of the news-fraught flare.” 

This is vigorous, but monotonous : and “ news- 
fraught flare ” seems to us unnatural English. 
One of the happiest efforts in the book is 
(p. 69) “Counterfeit Coins” — a version of 
Aristophane’s “ Frogs ” (11. 718, k.t.a.). Neat 
also (p. 95) is the finale of Martial’s rap on 
the schoolmaster’s knuckles. 

“ So let them go, the girls and boys, 

O man of endless spouting; 

D’you want as fee to hold your noiso 
What now you’re paid for shouting ? ” 


TWO VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Love’s Music and other Poems. By Annie Mathe- 
son. (Sampson Low.) These are gentle verses, 
sung with a voice which, if not very strong or 
highly trained, is always soft and clear. It 
is evidently a sincere pleasure to Miss Matheson 
to write verses, in which she can express her 
deeper feelings and set her sweeter thoughts to 
music. The first of these poems is oalled “ A 


Christian Lyric,” and the name would not be 
unfit for the rest of them. It is love, Christian 
love, which is her favourite theme: the love 
whioh makes the world beautiful and joyful in 
spite of storms and ptun, and will make the 
afterworld perfect. In some verses, called 
“ Pastor Ignotus, his Plea for Cremation,” the 
faith in this love finds perhaps its strongest 
expression. With a boldness whioh is soarcely 
the characteristic of her muse, she cries: 

“ Then bum my body to the glory of God, 

Hor let it moulder under daisied sod 
In hid corruption; Love, who gavo it mo, 
Knows well how satisfied my soul will be 
With that of which it is the semblance dim." 

This great love, “ who seals dead faces with his 
smile,” as she beautifully sings, is, of course, 
the love whose music gives its name to the 
book, and also to the lyric of which we give the 
concluding stanzas: 

“ Love measured onoe the gulf ’twixt heaven and 
hell. 

Where clashed confusions of His broken law, 
Till unity in sweet diversity thrilled 
Order and time and sequence that He willed, 
And, through the sacrifice which He foresaw, 
The mighty triune chord in music fell. 

“ In music fell P In music, deepening, rose. 

Through all the unmeasured, boundless uni¬ 
verse, 

The law of love, in its relentless might, 
Binding in one remotest depth and height, 
Awakened, even in man’s most bitter curse, 
Blessing and hope and joy's more joyful close. 

This is a fair specimen of Miss Matheson’s 
more serious verse; but it is all serious and, 
what is more wonderful in these days, joyful at 
the same time. 

Idylls and Lyrics of the Nile. By H. D. 
Rawnsley. (David Nutt.) The tourist on a Nile 
steamer may perhaps find some pleasure in the 
perusal of Mr. Bawnsley’s quaintly got up 
little volume; but we fear that it will scarcely 
appeal to the Egyptologist, while the ordinary 
reader will be repelled by the names of gods 
and kings with which the pages are plentifully 
besprinkled. And it must be confessed that 
dynastic lists and titles, even Egyptian ones, 
however interesting from a scientific point of 
view, do not lend themselves readily to poetical 
treatment, and Mr. Bawnsley’s treatment is not 
always poetical. With the Dancing Dervishes 
he deals, no doubt unintentionally, somewhat in 
the style of Alice in Wonderland: 

“ Each brother of tho holy band 
Spun in and out with lifted hand, 

A teetotum no longer man.” 

And such an ordinary event as the ascent of 
the Great Pyramid is described in a poem 
opening as follows:— 

“ I climbed great Ohufu’s giant stair, 

I felt the anguish of the stones, 

Loud lamentation filled the air 
And cries of vengeance against thrones.” 

Other tourists besides Mr. Rawnsley have felt 
the “anguish of the stones” before they 
reached the top of the Great Pyramid; but, in 
justice to Cheops, it must be allowed that a 
giant stair for weary nineteenth century legs 
formed no part of his original design. Mr. 
Rawnsley is at his best in his sonnets, three of 
which have already appeared in the pages of 
the Academy ; and a really high level of 
thought and expression is reached in that 
entitled “The Afterglow,” which has a faint 
echo of Philip Bourke Marston. There are 
occasionally felicitous images in the poems, 
such as : “ Land of life, where death is but a 
deep, warm slumber, a communicable dream,” 
and the poem on “Nile Boats” is a graceful 
piece of word-painting. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. William Watson's new volume, whioh 
will shortly be published by Mr. John Lane, is 
to be entitled Odes and Other Poems. The 
verse printed within the last few' months in 
the Spectator, the Daily Chronicle, and the 
Yellow Book will be included in the volume. 
The same publisher is preparing Mr. Arthur 
Christopher Benson’s new volume of poems, 
whioh, like his book of last year, is largely 
nature poetry. 

Mr. Gosse’s new volume of poems, entitled 
In Russet and Silver, will be published by 
Mr. William Heinemann on October 20. The 
volume is dedicated to Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, under a name by which he is known 
to the Samoa natives— Tusitala, whioh is “ The 
Story-Teller.” 

Messrs. Richard Bentley & Son have in 
the press what may be called an “ edition 
definitif ” of The Ingoldsby Legends, of which 
their firm were the original publishers. It has 
been prepared by Mrs. Edward W. Bond, the 
daughter of the author, who contributes a brief 
memoir, a bibliography, and occasional notes. 
It will oontain the illustrations on steel of 
Cruikshank and Leech, and those on wood of 
Tenniel, De Maurier, Doyle, and others, 
together with a reproduction of a water-oolour 
by Cruikshank hitherto unpublished, and a 
portrait of the author. It will form three 
volumes, demy octavo. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall announoe an 
“ Edition de luxe ” of Oliver Twist, illustrated 
with reproductions of twenty-six water-oolour 
drawings by Cruikshank. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish very 
shortly Tales of the Punjab told by the People, 
by Mrs. Steele, with illustrations by Mr. J. 
Lockwood Kipling and notes by Major R. C. 
Temple. 

Messrs. Moleswobth's Christmas book for 
the coming season is called The New Home. 
The illustrator, as for three or four years past, 
is Mr. Leslie Brooke. 

Mr. Rider Haggard's new novel, The 
People of the Mist, will be published by 
Messrs. Longmans before the end of the 
present month. It will be in a single volume, 
with sixteen full-page illustrations by Mr. 
Arthur Layard. 

The series of articles, entitled “ Thirty Yean 
of Shikar,” whioh Sir Edward Braddon, 
formerly of the Oudh Commission, has been 
contributing to Blackwood's Magazine, will 
shortly be published in volume form, with the 
addition of numerous illustrations. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish this 
month The Sherman Letters, being the corre¬ 
spondence that passed between the two brothers. 
General Sherman and Senator Sherman, during 
the period from 1837 to 1891, edited by Mn. 
Sherman Thorndike, and illustrated with 
portraits. 

Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, announces for Advent a handsome 
royal quarto volume, entitled The Church 
Lessons Bible for the Reading Desk. It will be 
a complete Bible with Apocrypha, printed in 
large-faced new type, and the Proper and Daily 
Lessons will be marked by boldly indenting 
large capital letters and dates into the text. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have had in prepara¬ 
tion during the past two years a very complete 
work on cookery, whioh has been prepared 
under the direction of Miss Heritage. It will 
contain a preface by Leonard Griinenfelder, 
chef at the Grand Hotel, formerly of the Reform 
Club, and will be illustrated with coloured 
plates and wood engravings. 
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Mb. J. A. Stettabt’s romance, In the Day 
of Battle, the appearance of which has been 
postponed to permit of simultaneous issue in 
America, will be published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low on October 20. 

Messrs. Isbister & Co. announce for early 
publication Birds of the Wave and Woodland, by 
Phil Robinson, with fifty full-page and other 
ill istrations by Charles Whymper. 

Mu. Nutt’s announcements for the present 
season include a book of verse, Poems: Old and 
New, by Mr. George Cotterell. Among the 
newer contents of the volume are verses, which 
have appeared in the Academy and in the 
Spectator. Mr. Cotterell was the author of 
The Banquet (Blackwood), an anonymous 
satire in verse published several years ago, 
which passed through two editions. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. are about to add 
the novels of Miss Perrier, in six volumes, to 
their series of reprints. They will be.edited by 
Mr. Brimley Johnson, who has obtained some 
new biographical material from Miss Perrier’s 
family, and made a selection of eighteen un¬ 
published letters from her correspondence for 
the Introduction. The books will be illus¬ 
trated by Miss Nelly Eriohsen, and will con¬ 
tain two portraits, never before reproduced. 
The same firm announce a collection of 
‘ 1 Popular British Ballads: Ancient and 
Modern,” in four volumes, chosen by Mr. 
Brimley Johnson, and illustrated with over a 
hundred drawings by Mr. Cubitt Cooke. 
Yols. I. and II. will contain the best Tradition¬ 
ary Ballads of England and Scotland, with a 
small group of Peasant Ballads still sung jn 
country districts. Vols. III. and 1Y. will 
contain selected modem experiments in the art 
of ballad-writing by English, Scotch and 
Welsh 'poets (including living writers), and a 
mixed group of Irish Ballads. The spelling of 
the old ballads has been modernised, and they 
are arranged in groups according to the col¬ 
lection in which they were first included. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey expect to have 
the illustrated edition of the Hon. Roden 
Noel’s Livingstone in Africa ready by the 
middle of November. Miss E. H. Hickey, 
who has written the preface, will lecture on 
“The Poetry of the Hon. Roden Noel” at 
Toynbee Hall, on Saturday, November 3, and 
at Newnham College, Cambridge, towards the 
end of November. 

UNDER the title of The New Floreat : a 
Letter to an Eton Boy, Messrs. Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co., will publish immediately a little 
volume on Christian Socialism, by the Rev. the 
Hon. J. G. Adderley. It is especially addreseed 
to the future landholders and lawgivers of 
England. 

Miss E. Nesbit and Mr. Oswald Barron 
have written a volume of stories, entitled A 
Butler in Bohemia, which Mr. Drane will 
publish in a few days in his “ Canvas Library.” 
The book is dedicated to Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. 

The Midland Educational Company announce 
a third volume in their series of “ Historic 
Counties,” dealing with Staffordshire. It is 
written by Mr. Robert K. Dent and Mr. 
Joseph Hill, and will be abundantly illustrated 
with reproductions of views, buildings, por¬ 
traits, maps, and historic documents. 

Mr. Joseph Hatton’s new novel, “The 
Exile’s Daughter,” written for the Tillotson 
Syndicate, begins to-day in The Bristol Times 
and Mirror, and other journals in England, 
America, and the colonies. It will be issued in 
volume form in the spring of next year by 
Messrs. Hutchinson in London, and Messrs. 
Lippincott in America. 

The first edition of Miss Banks’s Campaigns 


of Curiosity has already been exhausted, and 
a second edition is now in active preparation. 

The London Ethical Society will resume its 
meetings at Essex Hall, Strand, on Sunday 
next, October 14, at 7.30 p.m., when Mr. 
Bernard Bosanquet will give a lecture on 
“ Socialism and Natural Selection.” The new 
president, Mr. R. B. Haldane, has chosen 
“Hegel” for the subject of his address. 
Among the other arrangements are: “ Tolstoi’s 
Kingdom of God," by Miss M. S. Gilliland; 
“Mr. Kidd’s Social Evolution," by Mr. J. A. 
Hobson; “The Real Issue before the School 
Board Electors,” by the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie; and “ Lessing,” by Mr. F. H. Peters. 

Mr. Richard Garnett delivered an address 
in the Leek Town Hall, as president of the 
Nioholson Institute, on Monday last, on “The 
Association of Literature with Art and Science.” 

At the annual meeting of the North Midland 
Library Association, held in Nottingham on 
Ootober 4, Messrs Herne, Radford, and Dent 
were elected president, vice-president, and 
treasurer, and Mr. Potter Briscoe, public 
librarian of Nottingham, was elected honorary 
secretary. 

The current number of the Author prints 
a comparative table of the novels published 
during the twelve months from September .to 
August in eaoh of the last three years. While 
the total number of novels has increased from 
403 to 603, it appears that this increase is 
almost entirely confined to single volumes, 
which have multiplied by just 30 per cent. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In a Convocation held at Oxford on Tuesday, 
the Rev. Dr. J. R. Magrath, Provost of 
Queen’s, was admitted Vice-chancellor, on 
the nomination of Lord Salisbury, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the University. The usual Latin 
speech, reviewing the academical history of the 
past twelve months, was delivered by Dr. 
Boyd, Principal of Hertford, who has held the 
office for the past four years. We may add 
that the next head of a house in order of 
seniority, is Dr. Inge, Provost of Worcester. 

At Cambridge, it is the custom for the 
retiring Vice-chancellor to deliver an address 
in English, which is duly printed in the 
University Reporter. 

Mr. Charles Wood, professor of harmony 
at the Royal College of Music, has been elected 
to a fellowship at Cains, Cambridge, of 
which college he was formerly organist- 
scholar. 

Prof. Westlake’s lectures at Cambridge 
during this term will be on “ Neutrality, with 
special reference to the Leading Cases.” 

Prof. Edward Dowden, of Dublin, pro¬ 
poses to deliver a course of six lectures at 
Cambridge during the present term, beginning 
on October 23, as Clark lecturer in English 
literature at Trinity College. The subjects of 
the several lectures will be: (1) “Writers on 
Education in the Sixteenth Century ”; (2) 
“Elizabethan Romance”; (3) “The English 
Pastoral ”; (4) “ Ben Jonson, the Principles of 
his Literary Art”; (5) “Ben Jonson, as a 
Critic of Life and Study ” ; (6) “ The Masque.” 

Mr. Israel Gollancz is delivering two 
courses of lectures this term at Cambridge, to 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service—on 
“English Dramatic Literature, 1558-1603,” 
and on “ Authors of the Sixteenth Century.” 

Mr. Foster Watson has been appointed 
lecturer on education at the University College, 
Aberystwith, 

At the recent examination for the Indian 
Civil Service, six natives of India were succese- 
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ful, being the largest number on record. Two 
of them are Muhammadans (one from Karachi), 
and one a Parsi; the others are Hindus, of 
whom one came from the Punjab, and the other 
two from Calcutta. Southern India seems to 
be altogether unrepresented. In this connexion, 
we may mention that the now Mir of Khairpur 
has lately given Rs. 60,000, in memory of his 
father, to found scholarships at the University 
of Bombay, tenable by Muhammadans from 
Sind. 

We have received a prospectus of the 
Graduate School of Harvard University, con¬ 
sisting of a pamphlet of thirty-six pages, which 
we commend to the attention of those who are 
framing schemes for research degrees at both 
Oxford and Cambridge. It appears that the 
Graduate School at Harvard is open not only 
to graduates of other universities, but also to 
others “by special vote.” The degrees con¬ 
ferred are—B.A., after a full year of residence 
and approved study; M.A., after the same, 
“ passed with high credit”; Ph.D., after two 
years of residence and advanced study; and 
S.D. (sic), after three years of scientific study, 
of which two must also be years of residence. 
In the two last cases the degree is given 

“ not for the mere reason of faithful study for a 
prescribed time or in fulfilment of a determinate 
programme, and never for miscellaneous studies, 
but on the ground of long study and high attain¬ 
ment in a special branch of learning, manifested 
not only by examinations, but by a thesis, which 
must be presented and accepted before the candi¬ 
date is admitted to examination, and must show 
an original treatment of a fitting subject, or give 
evidence of independent research.” 

During last year sixteen persons received the 
degree of Ph.D.—some cum laude, magna cum 
laude, and summa cum laude. Among the theses 
presented were: “Hegelianism and Man,” 
“ The Authorship of the Anglo-Saxon Poem, 
The Phoenix," and “The Relation of Carlyle 
to the German Thinkers, especially Fichte.” 
Finally, we may mention that there are a con¬ 
siderable number of fellowships and scholar¬ 
ships open to graduates, at least seven of which 
are of the annual value of 700 dollars (£140). 

The Rectorial Address which Prof. C. P. 
Tiele delivered on the occasion of the three- 
hundred-and-eigh teen th anniversary of Leyden 
University has been translated by Elizabeth 
J. Taylor (Luzao). Its title is “Western Asia 
according to the most Recent Discoveries,” and 
it deals with the significance of the Tel el- 
Amaraa Tablets. At the close Prof. Tiele, 
whose own chair is that of comparative phil- 
ology, pleads eloquently that Assynology should 
have its own special representative at Leyden, 
“as in the chief foreign universities.” So far 
as we know, there is only one professor of 
Assyriology in all the universities of the United 
Kingdom, and he is endowed with £100 a year. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TI1E CHEVIOTS SEEN FROM THE NORTn. 

O land of the south, rising up 
Like wine to the brim of a cup !— 

Have I loved my land enough ? 

I who loathe her shams and shows, 

I who love so well her foo», 

As toon as the Cheviots rose 

And I felt beyond that gray 
Reef of hills—oh, I cannot tay, 

But even tho clouds that lay 

Over bits of English plain 
Seemed tho veritable main, 

Rich clouds of tho harvest rain. 

And the light beyond ! O land, 

I begin to understand 

Th’ insensate lovo of the banned. 

MicnAEL Field. 
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OBITUARY. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

Notwithstanding his eighty-five years, the 
death ol Dr. Holmes is something of a surprise. 
His cheery, forward look proved that, at heart, 
he was still young: and it seemed well within 
the range of possibility that he might live to 
record what old age is like at ninety years, as 
he had already recorded it at seventy and 
eighty. 

Dr. Holmes’s contributions to literature con¬ 
sist of verses, novels, and works of humour. 
He wrote medical books also, of some renown 
in their day, but medical fashions change so 
quickly that I suppose that day is past. For 
over twenty years he was a practising physician 
in Boston, achieving in his profession fair, if 
not brilliant, success. He is often described as 
a poet; but, striotly speaking, he was a facile 
verse writer rather than a poet—the laureate 
of religious festivals and convivial gatherings. 
Only, a few of his pieces can be fairly rauked 
as poetry, or are likely to live by any per¬ 
manent merit of their own. This, of course, 
does not necessarily condemn them. Written 
for occasions, their very excellence as occasional 
poems would militate against their permanence. 
His three novels— Elsie Tenner, The Guardian 
Angel, and A Mortal Antipathy —are studies in 
the relation of mind and morals to heredity 
and early impressions. They are the work of 
the physician rather than of a poet; for they 
deal with those abnormal occurrences which, 
to the poet, are inharmonious, but which the 
physician terms the beautiful cases. The in¬ 
terest of Elsie Tenner centres in an unhappy 
girl whose blood and moral nature had both 
been contaminated before she was born, be¬ 
cause her mother had been bitten by a rattle¬ 
snake. Xn The Guardian Angel a taint less 
gross, derived from an admixture of Indian 
blood, distinguishes the heroine. The story is 
less gruesome and, at the same time, less 
impressive than Elsie Tenner. In the third 
novel there is a new departure; for the victim 
of the “mortal antipathy ” derives his trouble, 
not from heredity, but from au impression 
given in his childhood. All these books are 
exercises of the scientific imagination rather 
than true literature. 

For the work upon which Dr. Holmes’s fame 
is most likely to rest we must turn to the 
“ Breakfast-Table ” Series and that later book 
of the same class called Over the Teacups. 
The first two papers of “ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table ” were printed so long ago as 
1831-32, in the New England Magazine. Then 
followed an interval of twenty-five years—Dr. 
Holmes’s medical period—which is referred to 
when the series was resumed in the Atlantic 
Monthly, in the opening words: “I was just 

going to say, when I was interrupted-.” 

The tone of the “ Professor ” is more serious 
than that of the “Autocrat,” while in the 
"Poet’’ the foibles which the “Autocrat” 
had severely lashed are treated more tolerantly. 
Over the Teacups gives us the Autocrat, or, 
rather, the Poet, in his genial old age. 

Mark Twain, who ought to be a good judge 
of humour, has described Dr. Holmes as “easily 
the first of our [that is, of American] more 
literary humorists.” This, probably, is no 
more than the truth, ne was the last repre¬ 
sentative of what may be termed the old school 
of American humour. The still earlier humour 
of Washington Irving is more graceful and 
delicate—moro British, may we say ?—than 
his. Certainly, it approximates more nearly to 
that of Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt than to 
anything which can be regarded as distinctly 
American. As a matter of fact, Washington 
Irving was an American by birth alone, hiB 
parentage on both sides being British. On the 
Other hand, the later type of American humour 


has a decided flavour of “the Wild West-” 
about it. It is broad and vigorous, rather 
ooarse, always free and breezy. The humour 
of Dr. Holmes comes between the two. With¬ 
out the pure and delicate grace of Irving, it 
has a “literary” flavour which is wanting in 
the succeeding type. 

An attempt—not particularly happy — has 
been made to “place” Dr. Holmes by linking 
his genius with that of Charles Lamb. The 
resemblance between them, if any, is quite 
superficial, but their difference is marked. As 
Mr. George William Curtis said of Dr. Holmes's 
early poems, so we might say of Lamb’s most 
characteristic work: "The high spirits of a 
frolicsome fancy effervesce and sparkle ”; but, 
while Lamb was essentially whimsical and 
often capricious, Dr. Holmes, even in his most 
daring moods, was wary. He was exceedingly 
sensitive on the subject of his good breeding, 
and felt he could not afford to forget his 
manners. If bold, he was not too bold; 
judicious always, without being false. He. 
was much bound by social usage—a Boston 
man, having the fear of eminently respeotable 
Boston always before his eyes—and it would 
have horrified him to have been responsible for 
those little outrages on the conventionalities in 
which Lamb took an exquisite delight. More¬ 
over, Lamb’s taste was more literary than that 
of Dr. Holmes, and not in the least scientific ; 
and his touch, like Irving’s, was more delicate. 
It is, in truth, difficult to classify Dr. Holmes 
at all. He was somewhat of a man apart. 
He followed no model, and has had no successful 
imitators. 

In public affairs Dr. Holmes took little in¬ 
terest. In these days of strain and stress after 
“doing something,” this may be counted as a 
fault. I am not sure, however, that it was not 
really a merit, that he oould thus quietly en¬ 
gage himself in occupations essentially his own 
and leave the guidance of national events to 
whom it might concern. His function was 
social. Swift professed that his aim and desire 
was to vex the world, and not to entertain it. 
He did both. Dr. Holmes might, with truth, 
have said precisely the opposite. He was a 
clever and acute observer of the foibles of 
mankind, a censor of those “ minor morals ” 
called manners. In his discourses there may 
have been occasional breaohes of good taste, 
and, in common with other men, he had his 
aversions. But he had no malioe and no ill- 
temper. Even the unfortunate deacon who 
said “ haow ” could not have borne him a 
grudge, so pleasantly did he laugh at him. 
His ideals were not high. Ho does not picture 
for us any transcendent greatness. His attempt 
to depict Emerson, in his biography, was un¬ 
successful. But he was a veracious man, 
possessing “ the virtues of fidelity, industry, 
and good sense,” and pretending to nothing 
beyond his capacity. If he was not au in¬ 
structor in morals, neither did he profess to be. 
Excepting scientifically, he scarcely touched 
upon them in his writings. His appeal was to 
the intellect. “ Beginning in the ‘Autocrat,’ 
says Mr. R. F. Green in his excellent mono¬ 
graph, “ there runs, through all, this one idea, 
this one great determination—men must bo 
brought, on this and all other subjects, to 
think for tliemsolves. ... A man’s own 
reason must answer for him.” His best books, 
even while they amuse, provoke thought; and 
when they are put away, the ideas, more than 
the laughter, have made an impression. 

Walter Lewin. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for Ootober opens with a well- 
written exposition by Prof. Lindsay of the 
theory of the Bible put forward by Prof. 
Robertson Smith at the time of his trial, as 


contrasted with the “common Broad Church 
view ” on the one hand and the “ doctrine of 
the Princeton School ” on the other. We must 
leave it to critioal theologians on this side 
the Tweed to say whether it differs either by 
excess or defect from their own. Dr. Stalker, 
at any rate, shows that it is not as yet univer¬ 
sally prevalent either in Scotland or in Ger¬ 
many. He gives ns a sympathetic sketch of 
a work by Frank of Erlangen, whom (forget¬ 
ting Lipsius) he decribes as the man who 
may best be styled the rival of Ritsohl. The 
work is a history and criticism of the newer 
theology since Sohleiermacher, and it includes 
a thorough criticism of Ritsohl from some 
kind of orthodox point of view. Prof. Beet 
enters deep waters when he discusses the 
“ Johannine ” teaching on the Second Ooming, 
putting side by side the Fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse. There is more thought in Prof. 
Bruce on St. Paul’s doctrine of the Last Things. 
Mr. Watson discourses eloquently on Judgment 
according to Type, and Mr. W. C. Allen 
places us on solid ground when he discusses 
the meaning of rporh^vTos in the Septuagint. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Clar rn«, L. Feoilles de mate aax Etate-Unia. Peril: 
Dentu. 8 fr. 60 a. 

DOmcBE*, J. Der Grabpnlest dee Patuamenap in der 
thebanischen NekropoU*. 8. Abtb. Leipzig : Hinriohs. 
60 M. 

Favlhaxb, K. Geschiehte a. Littereta* der Stenagmphie. 
Wien: Hermann. 6 81. 

Gill*, Ph. Lz Bsteille littdiaire. Petit: Victor-Hazard. 
3 fr. 60 c. 

Lapzxebtbe, G , et Eujr- Rioutbebshobb. La Peinture en 
it-rope: F.orooce. Pena: May & Motteroz. 10 fr. 
Lauehardt, W. Mark, Bubel u. Rapie. Erl&aterungen 
rur Wdhruogsfrage u. Eriirterungen 0b. dae Weeen dee 
Geldea. Berlin: Ernst. IK. 60 Pi. 

Ki deidobf, B. W. Pern. 8. Bd. Daa KUttenland r. 

Peru. Berlin: Oppenheim. 1811. 

Rabussox, H. Monsieur Cotillon. Petit: Oelmann L try. 
8 fr. 60 o. 

Ramus, E. La Primltif de 1'Australis. Faria: Dentu. 
8 fr. 60 c. 

Sebxiooli, B. L’Anar chi a e gli Anarohiei. Torino: Rosen¬ 
berg. 8 L. 60 o. 

Ykttbb, Th. Wallenstein in der dramatiachen Dlchtnng 
dea Jahrsehnta seines Todes: Miaraelioa—Giapttaooe— 
Fuleio Test!. Fraoenfeld: Haber. 8 K. 

Waseb, O. Bkylla a. Cbirybdis in der Lttemtar a. Kuast 
der Gcieohen a. Burner. Ziirieh: Sohulthesa. 8 M. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Hshuioex, P. A us den Qaellen der Klrchengeachiohte. 

1. Hft. Bit Konstantin. BaiUn: Btimer. 1 M. 60 Pf. 
Bchulthess, F. Probe e. syziachen Version der Vita St. 

Antonii. Zurich: Bcholtness. 8 M. 

Btaub, M. Daa Verbnltnia der menschliehen WRlenafreibeit 
tor Gottealehre bei Martin Lather a. Huldmioh Zwisgli. 
Zilrich: SpeideL 8 M. 

Wiluiausbe, J. Israelitische a. jildisohe Gescbichte. 
Berlin: ReUner. 7 K. 

Woni., M. Maimonldes’ Commentar zuxn Traotat Chulin. 
Arabiaeher Urtext. Frankfurt-a.-8L: Kauffmana. 1M. 
60 Pf. 

HISTORY. 

L'Histoibb gi'm'.-ale. T. IY. Renaisaanoe et Bdforme; lea 
nouveaux mondes (1493—1660). Paris: Colin. 18fr. 
Lobektzek, Th. Die sohweduebo Armee im 80jahrigen 
Kriege n. ihre Abdanknng- Leipzig : Veit. 6 M. 

Maso, A. Gesphichte der Sehsrelzcruuppen in fraozil'isohen 
Dienaten rota RUekzog a us Rasaland bis rum 3 . Ptrieer- 
frieden 1818—1816. 1. Lfg. Biel: Kahn. 1 M. 80 Pf. 
Guellex zar Schwelzer Gescbichte. 14. Bd. Basel: Geering. 
10 M. 

Wzbeb, A. Der Gentenar nach den Kirolioglschen Kapitu- 
larien. Leipzig: Veit. 1 8L 80 Pf. 

Wrss. G. v. Ueachichte der Historiographic in der Bchireiz. 
1. Lfg. Zorich: Fasi. 1 M. GO Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ETC. 

Bzxozr. A, a. H. Erdxaxk. Chemleche Praporttenk nde. 

з. Bd. Stuttgart: Bake. 1 1 M. 

Dexxebt, E. Vetgleichende Pflaozenmorphologie. Leipzig: 
Weber. 6M. 

Kbaepblib, K. Revision der Scorpions. IL Soorpionidae 

и. Bothriuridae. Hamburg: Giufe. 8 M. 

Labka, W. Ham ilung v. Formeln der reinen a. angevand- 
len Mathematik. 8. Lfg. 3. Abth. Brannaohweig: 
Viewrg. 7 M. 60 Pf. 

Lonae, H. Planetographie. Leipzig: Weber. 8 M. 60 Pf. 
Kullzb, J. Ueb. Urspruog u. H,imat des Urmeneehen. 
Stuttg*' t: Eoke. 1 M. GO Vf. 

Bothert, W. Ueb. Heliotropismus. Breslau: Kent. 9 H. 
Seouiir, J. Formes quedratiquea et multiplication com¬ 
plex e. Berlin: Dames. 13 M. 

PHILOLOGY, BTC. 

Cohxxxtaeia in Ariatotelem grseoa. Vol. VII. SimplicU in 
Aristotelis de eaelo commontarie. Ed. J. L. Heiberg. 
Berlin: It rimer. 80 K. 
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Biheasot. 0. Hnanbli6herDklekt,caipco«baiiJa‘Omut 
u. Zanzibar. Berlin: Spemann. 40 M. 

UucuxDur, Mgrotlaehe, »ui dtn kiinigl. Mu wen ia Bn'in. 
Orleehuoh. UrkunSen. 1. Bd. 1. Hit. Balls: Wdd- 
aui. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Vsbziichvus dm ayyptliohwi AltathUma, GipwbjUwe n. 
Fapyrai. Hiw. y. dm Gaunlvumltg. d-r kutlgl. 
Mamcn is Balls. Balls: Spasms. 2 31.80 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A NEWLY DISCOVERED RECENSION OF THE 
GREGORIAN SACRAMENTARY. 

The HamlUge, Callow, Woroutm: Ootoba 9,1591. 

In the long vacation of 1886 the Muter 
and Fellows of Corpus Christ! College, Cam¬ 
bridge, added one more to the many obliga¬ 
tions under which they had already laid me, by 
allowing me to transcribe a Missal which has 
been in their library since the days of Arch¬ 
bishop Parker. I copied it page for page and 
line for line, and in the following summer began 
to make a minute examination of its text, having 
as the sole confidant of my labours the Bev. 
S. S. Lewis, Fellow and Librarian of the 
College. My efforts languished for some little 
time after his death, in 1891, but were resumed 
two years ago. 

If there be a Missal in the world with a 
prima facie claim to embody a pure text of the 
Gregorian Saoramentary, it surely must be the 
Missal of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury; 
and that the Corpus MS. was written for the 
use of that monastery is a fact too evident 
for serious question. Written in or about the 
year 1099, it inevitably comprises some few 
Masses of post-Gregorian compilation; and 
even into the Gregorian Masses prefaces have, 
by a caprioe or a blunder of the scribe’s, 
been introduced which had no business there. 
These, however, have all been carefully 
marked for deletion by the Santaugustinian 
monks themselves—a condemnation followed in 
most instances by actual erasure. 

By discounting the condemned prefaoes, 
whether erased or not, and by segregating the 
post- Gregorian Masses, we work our way back 
to a hypothetical prototype which bears the 
strain of every test that I have been able to 
apply to it. 

By carefully following the slightest of dues, 

-1 have ascertained beyond doubt the sticho- 
metrical features of the parent dooument of the 
Corpus MS.—the number of columns in a page, 
and of lines in a oolumn, and the average number 
of letters in a line. One consequence of this 
discovery is the moral certainty that it was 
written in uncial script and was intolerant of 
contractions, except in six of the Divine names 
and in the word “ omnipotens.” This fact, to 
say the least, puts it in touoh with the Missal 
seen by Egbert, Archbishop of Tork, early in 
the eighth oentury, and declared by him to 
have been the very book which St. Augustine 
of Canterbury brought from Borne two 
centuries and a half previously. I believe 
the Missal seen by Egbert and the immediate 
parent of the Corpus MS. to have been one and 
the same book. 

This is not the only claim of the Corpus MS. 
on our notice. It represents a redaction later 
than that given to us in the editions of Da 
Bocca and Menard, later than that made 
known bv Pamelius and Muratori, later than 
that made known by D’Azevedo, later even 
than the basis of the authorised Pio-Clemen¬ 
tine text now in general use. Of this there 
cannot be a doubt. 

But, more important still, it embodies a 
textual recension the value of which it is 
impossible to over-rate. The archaisms, the 
solecisms, the inaccuracies of the mediaeval 
Missals were rarely, if ever, the fault of the 
scribes; they were the original sin of the 
Gregorian Sacramentary itself, copies of which 
-—whether from inadvertence on the part of 
Gregory the Great or not, it is needless at tins 


moment to speculate—had been multiplied 
beyond possibility of suppression before the 
great editor found time to bestow upon it 
the wearisome labour of the file. A rectification 
of all these things is found in the Corpus 
MS.; and, besides a distinct improvement ia 
the Latinity which is in marvellous conformity 
with that of St. Gregory himself in the Moralia 
and other unquestioned products of his pen. I 
may add that, as distinguished from the text 
of Muratori and Pamelius, there are upwards of 
eighty readings peculiar to the “ Proprium de 
Tempore ” alone in the Corpus M8., all of which, 
in greater or less degree, betray the sedulous 
care of a hand engaged in giving the finishing 
touches to its work. 

The illustrious Maurist Benedictine, Dom 
Hugues Menard, pointed to England as the 
country which must at one time have possessed 
copies of the Gregorian Missal referable to a 
prototype of Gregorian antiquity, the liturgies 
of Gaul and Germany having been Bomanised 
at a much later date. What he longed for I 
have found. The prototype of the Corpus MS. 
must have left Borne before the institution of 
the present Feast of St. Michael, in the first 
quarter of the seventh century. 1 doubt if 
there be another Gregorian Missal in existence 
which, like ours, gives the day kept in St. 
Gregory’s time—the 30th, not the 29th of 
September—and gives it with its pre-Gregorian 
and Gregorian title of .“Yeneratio Sanoti 
Michaelis.” This is but one proof out of many 
serving to identify the prototype of the Corpus 
MS. with the auto-Gregorian original inspected 
by Archbishop Egbert. 

I have made a careful study of the stichometry 
of the prototype as revealed to us in the Corpus 
MS.; and I am convinced that, after it had been 
written, no fewer than three leaves were ex¬ 
scinded from the “Proprium Sanctorum,” in 
consequence of the suppression of three fetta 
which would seem to nave been observed con¬ 
tinuously until the year 595. 

The thirteenth oentenary of the year 595 is 
not far off; and then will follow the thirteenth 
centenary of St. Augustine’s mission to 
England, when, if resources be forthcoming, I 
should wish to publish. My object in appeal¬ 
ing through the Academy to its readers 
is to learn whether, and, if so, when, I 
shall be justified in going to press with my 
“ text and study.” I shall be only too happy 
to answer any inquiries as to terms of subscrip¬ 
tions with which I may be favoured. 

Martin Bulb. 


THE SEPTUAGINT. 

Cambridge: Oct. 8,1891. 

Every student of the Old Testament will be 
grateful to Sir H. H. Howorth for the labour 
which he is bestowing on problems arising out 
of the relation of the Septuagint to the Mas- 
soretic Hebrew. His zeal for the Septuagint is 
refreshing; but in his last letter it has carried 
him to lengths which reflection will possibly 
lead him to regret. 

He is soandalised because the divinity pro¬ 
fessors of the English Universities are not pre¬ 
pared at once to reinstate the Alexandrian 
version as the Bible of the Christian Church. 
He suggests that the professors shirk inquiry, 
and are “ as comfortable in their faith as is the 
ostrich who thinks he baffles pursuit by hiding 
his head in the sand.” Perhaps in this case 
the ostrich has other reasons for his inactivity. 
The professors are probably aware of the great 
value of the Septuagint for the criticism of the 
existing Hebrew text. But they are also aware 
of the intricate nature of the problem, and of 
the difficulties which beset an immediate judg¬ 
ment upon it as a whole. Even if the text of 
the Septuagint could be restored to the condi¬ 
tion in which it reached Origen, or to an earlier 


and purer state, great caution would be neces¬ 
sary in the use of the evidence supplied by a 
version of suoh unequal merit. But it is well 
known that we are still far from an approxi¬ 
mately pure text. It is therefore to the pre¬ 
liminary work of recovering the text of the 
LXX. that the Universities are turning their 
attention at present. In this work it cannot be 
fairly said that they are inactive. The Oxford 
Press, which at the beginning of the century 
produced the monumental apparatus criticus of 
Holmes and Parsons, is now at its end issuing 
a no less monumental Concordance of the Greek 
Old Testament. The Cambridge Press has just 
completed a manual edition of the LXX., 
which places in the hands of students the text 
of the Vatican MS., thus presenting the LXX. 
“in its relatively oldest form,” together with 
an apparatus sufficient for ordinary use; and it 
is now about to embark upon a larger work 
designed to provide scholars with materials for 
forming a judgment upon questions connected 
with the text. Every year adds to our store of 
exact knowledge in the field; within the last 
few days two important contributions have 
been made to it—Dr. E. Klostermann’s Analecta 
zur Septuaginta and Mr. Burkitt’s Rules of 
Tyconius. Such labours bring us within 
measurable distance of a critical edition of the 
Septuagint, and thus prepare for a thorough 
and secure examination of the claims of the 
great Alexandrian version. 

How much may be done, meanwhile, by the 
scholarly investigation of particular books and 
passages is evident to readers of Wellhausen 
and Driver on Samuel, and of Cornill on 
Ezekiel. But the time has scarcely ooine for 
generalisation, except in the guarded way in 
which the case of the Septuagint is stated by, 
e.g., the late Prof. Bobertson Smith in his Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church. 

H. B. SWETE. 


AN AUTOGRAPH MS. OF DEFOE’S IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Groningea, Hnllcnrt : Oct 9,1894. 

On June 20, 1885, the British Museum 
bought an autograph MS. of Defoe’s, now 
numbered Additional MSS., No. 32,555. 
Walter Wilson, in his Memoirs of the Life and 
Times of Daniel Defoe (vol. iii., p. 599 sq.) 
John Forster, in his Biographical Essays (foot¬ 
note on p. 155), and William Lee, in his Life 
and Recently Discovered Writings of Daniel 
Defoe (vol i., p. 451 sq.), have one and all 
described this as containing only one work, viz., 
“The Compleat English Gentleman”; and 
the same statement has been consequently 
entered in the Catalogue of the British Museum. 
But the MS. really consists of two independent 
works, both by Defoe and in his own hand¬ 
writing. 

At present the MS. is exhibited in one of the 
show oases of the Manuscript Department. 
Here it attracted my attention one day, and I 
caused Mr. David Nutt to have it transcribed 
for publication ; for till then it had never been 
printed. The larger portion of the MS. made 
up by “ The Compleat English Gentleman,” 
was published in 1890; and the other work, 
which bears the title “ Of Boyall Eduoacion,” 
will be ready soon. 

It does not appear from Wilson’s words 
whether he himself inspected the MS., which 
was then still in the possession of the Bev. De 
Foe Baker, a descendant of Defoe’s son-in-law, 
Henry Baker, or whether he relied on informa¬ 
tion sent to him by its owner. At all events 
neither of them was aware that the MS. con¬ 
tained two distinct works. At present the 
shorter treatise is inserted in the middle of the 
larger one, and therefore only a close examina¬ 
tion of the contents of the volume reveals the 
fact. It is, however, curious to note that the 
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analysis of the MS. which Wilson published, 
by transcribing the headings of the chap¬ 
ters, greatly deviates from their present 
sequence, the two principal differences being 
—(1) that in Wilson’s list the chapters 
constituting the work on “ Boyall Educacion” 
come in immediately after the very first 
chapter of “The Oompleat English Gentle¬ 
man,’’ and (2) that the second, third, and 
fourth chapters of Part I. of “ The Compleat 
English Gentleman” follow ohap. i. of Part 
II., thus concluding the work. Now, Mr. 
Francis B. Bickley, of the British Museum, 
tells me that we may rely on the MS. having 
received its present binding while it belonged 
to Dawson Turner, who, in 1831, bought it 
from Mr. Baker; for a very large number of 
Dawson Turner’s MSS. now in the British 
Museum are bound in exactly the same style 
—red paper covers, &o. Consequently, as 
Wilson’s knowledge regarding Defoe’s work 
dates from an earlier time, it would seem 
that the MS, when it was bound, received also 
a different arrangement in or alter the year 
1831, the former having been that of Wilson’s 
list; and scrupulous critics might think that 
the older was, perhaps, the original one of 
Defoe’s and ought, therefore, to be adopted 
in a modem edition. But this assumption is 
not borne out by the faots. For besides being 
incomplete, Wilson’s list can also be proved to 
be otherwise wrong. The headings of the 
chapters are, indeed, arranged without due 
regard to the text. 

The second chapter of Part II. in Wilson’s 
arrangement begins in the middle of a page, 
the upper half of which oontains the end of the 
first chapter of Part I. It has, therefore, 
to follow immediately after this chapter, as it 
actually does in the MB., If. 22, as well as in 
my edition of “The Compleat English Gentle¬ 
man ” (p. 59). It is true that Wilson does not, 
in this case, give the heading of the chapter 
misplaced by him, as, in fact, it had been 
struck out by Defoe. But there can be no 
doubt which of the only two chapters 
numbered two in the MS. he means here, as 
he prints the heading of the other one in full. 
Moreover, the chapter also ends in the middle 
of a page (fol. 34 of the MS. and p. 91 of my 
edition), and chap, iii., treating “Of the 
Generali Ignorance of the English Gentry” 
begins immediately afterwards on the same 
page. In a similar way the fourth chapter is 
closely connected with the third, and thus we 
come to the conclusion that all those three 
chapters belong to Part I- of “The Compleat 
English Gentleman.” On the other hand, 
chapters ii.—iv. of Part I. (in Wilson’s list) 
have to be entirely removed, to form part of a 
separate work, as will appear presently. 

In view of these faots, it is strange to find 
that William Lee, who examined the MS. in 
1859, when it was purchased by James Cross- 
ley, and, according to Mr. Bickley, must 
already have had its present binding, commits 
the same mistakes as Wilson in his account of 
the MS. He says that he had “ an opportunity 
of examining the work and taking an abstract 
of its contents ” {Life, vol. i., p. 452); but his 
list of the headings of the chapters is exactly 
the same as Wilson’s, except that the word 
“and”ha8 been erroneously left out in the 
second line. 

In order to prove beyond doubt that the 
treatise “Of Boyall Educacion” is not the 
fourth chapter of “ The Compleat English 
Gentleman,” as Wilson and Lee represent, but 
an independent work, a minute description of 
certain parts of the MS. is indispensable. It 
begins with a title-page written by Defoe and 
reproduced on p. i. of my edition of “ The 
Compleat English Gentleman.” As this work 
alone is mentioned in the title, and as there is 
no second title-page in the MS., Wilson’s—or 


Baker’s—oversight is easily accounted for. In 
my edition I have printed the numbers of the 
leaves in the margin according to the modem 
pagination of the MS., which was added with a 
pencil after the volume bad been acquired for 
the British Museum. But the MS. has also an 
older and original pagination entered by Defoe 
himself. He oounted the sheets of paper, 
each of which as a rule consists of two leaves, 
or four pages. In the present arrangement of 
the MS. three introductions follow after the 
title-leaf, filling fol. 2—7. Then there is a 
gap, as one sheet containing the beginning of 
the first chapter of “ The Compleat English 
Gentleman ” has been lost. The next sheet 
(t.e., fol. 8 and 9) accordingly shows the figure 
2 written by Defoe; the third sheet of the 
text (i.e. fol. 10 and 11) is numbered 3, 
and so on, until with Defoe’s number 30, the 
sheet made up by fol. 65 and 66, according to 
the Museum pagination, is reached. The back 
of leaf 66 has no text, but the note “ The 
Gentleman,” in Defoe’s handwriting, indicat¬ 
ing that an instalment of that work ends here; 
other back pages usually contain additions to 
the next page. Fol. 67 and 68 form one sheet 
of paper, fol. 69 and 70 another, which is num¬ 
bered 2; the sheet making up fol. 71 and 72 
bears the number 3, and the next sheet 
consisting of fol. 73 and 74 is numbered 4. 
With this fresh numbering another fresh num¬ 
bering coincides, namely, that of the chapters, 
the last four sheets containing what in the 
MS. is oounted as Chapter i.: it is in fact the 
first ohapter of the other work. The next 
sheet, made up by fol. 75 and 76, begins with 
Chapter ii. Fol. 77, together with fol. 78, is 
numbered 2, which means that these two leaves 
form sheet 2 of the second chapter. In the 
same way sheets 3-7 follow. On fol. 89, form¬ 
ing one sheet with fol. 90, the third chapter 
begins, and accordingly here the next six 
leaves, or three sheets (fol. 91—96), have the 
numbers 2, 3 and 4. Fol. 96 has the note 
Cap. iii. on its back, which means that this in¬ 
stalment contains the third chapter. The 
fourth chapter begins with fol. 97. The back 
page of fol. 98 bears the note “ Boyal Educa¬ 
cion.” The sheet formed by fol. 99 and 100 
has the heading “ Of Boyall Educacion” at its 
beginning. These two notes furnish us with 
the title of the second work. But Wilson (or 
Baker) wrongly took the latter for the heading 
of a chapter, and introduced it as such into his 
list of oontents. On the empty back page of 
fol. 100 is the usual note Chap. IT. The next 
sheet, consisting of fol. 101 and 102, is num¬ 
bered 31, thus evidently continuing the num¬ 
bering of fol. 65 and 66 (i.e., sheet 30) and the 
preceding sheets, and indubitably proving that 
all the intermediate sheets (t.e., leaves 67—100) 
are an interpolation. With fol. 103 and 104, 
and 105 and 106, a fresh numbering of the 
sheets begins (1,2, &o.). 

That the leaves from 67 to 100 are really 
wrongly inserted into the body of the volume, 
is also proved by looking at the text of fol. 66 
on the one hand and of fol. 101, 102, and 103 
on the other. Several times it slops from one 
leaf to another, deleted passages being replaced 
by new matter, or numerous additions being 
made on a different leaf. These irregularities, 
which are only to a small extent visible in my 
reproduction of the text (onpp. 179 to 188), 
distinctly show that all the leaves between 66 
and 101 have to be removed, in order to unite 
again what those thirty-four leaves separate in 
the MS. at present. 

A third point strengthening my argument— 
if corroboration is needed—is the change in the 
handwriting whioh takes place on fol. 67, 
where a larger and wider and therefore much 
more distinct style than that employed so far 
begins, while on fol. 101 sq., the former style 
is continued. 
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There remains, therefore, not the slightest 
doubt that the thirty-four inserted leaves 
destroy the continuity of the text, and that the 
correct sequenoe is re-established by simply 
omitting them. The further question, how¬ 
ever, may arise, whether they should not be 
transferred to another place in the book, where 
they might fit better. But first of all, there 
seems to be no gap in “ The Compleat English 
Gentleman ” which could be filled up by the 
four chapters contained in the thirty-four 
leaves. Secondly, the long title on the first 
page of the M8., in which Defoe sums up the 
contents of “ The Compleat English Gentle¬ 
man,” nowhere mentions the important subject 
discussed in the four inserted onapterg. And 
lastly, they are, as I have already stated, 
marked twice with a different title as treating 
of “ Boyal Educadon,” a similar, though not 
the same, subject. 

To the long list of Defoe’s works as drawn 
up in several modem biographies, we have 
therefore to add a hitherto unprinted treatise 
on “Boyal Educadon.” In the introduction 
to my forthcoming edition of it, I shall try to 
determine when it was composed. 

Karl D. BUlbrixo. 


“ IKKNTLD STREET.” 

London: Oct.8,1891. 

The name of this andent road, so far as pre- 
Conquest documents go, is authenticated only 
for the line (or two lines) of road in Berkshire, 
called in modern maps “the Ickleton Way.” 
The matter has been somewhat confused byamis- 
taken identification in Mr. Birch’s Cartularium 
Saxonicum, where a charter of 855, referring to 
a place called Wenbeorh, has been taken to 
relate to Hinton Ampner, in Hampshire, on the 
ground that in a later endorsement on the 
charter it is stated that Wenbeorh “ is now 
called Hynytone.” In fact Wenbeorh is Wan- 
borough in Wiltshire, on the borders of Berk¬ 
shire; an adjacent place is still called “ Little 
Hinton.” 

The name, in O.E. Icenhilde street or weg, was 
explained by Dr. Guest as “the Icenian war- 
street ”; but the interpretation cannot well be 
correct. No doubt hilde-iotg, kilde-stribt, are 
possible O.E. compounds in the sense of “ war- 
road ” ; but hild and its oompounds are strictly 
confined to the poetical vocabulary. Besides, 
it is difficult to suppose that there was any 
knowledge of the Ioeni in Berkshire. The 
natural supposition would be that the road 
was called from a woman named Icenhild. 
There is, however, no known mention of any 
person so named, either historical or mytho¬ 
logical. The elem ent Icen-, also, has not(Ibelieve) 
been found in personal names; one oharter is 
attested by “ Icoenwald monachus,” but this is 
probably a misreading for Koenwald. Still, the 
name Icenhild may have existed, and it would 
be in accordance with analogy to oonjeoture 
that its first part may be derived hem the 
ethnic name of the Iceni: compare the names 
beginning with Peoht- and Wealh-. 

After the Conquest the “ Ikenild ” or 
“Hikenild” Street is mentioned very early 
(in Henry of Huntingdon and the so-called 
“ Laws of Edward the Confessor ”) as a road 
crossing the island from east to west; and 
there is evidence that the name must at a 
somewhat early date have become popularly 
known as the designation of a road extending 
into the eastern counties. But so far as the 
evidence is known to me,” there is nothing 
absolutely to contradict the supposition that 
the name was first applied to the Berkshire 
portion of the road, and that its more 
extended use may be due to the anti- 

* See Dr. Guest’s essay, reprinted in his post¬ 
humous Origines Celtics. 
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quarianism of the twelfth oentury. Since 
the name lkenild Street as the appellation 
of one of the four great roads received a sort 
of legal stamp from its association with “ the 
king’s peace,” it may conceivably have taken 
root very quickly in popular language, even 
though in the application it may date only 
from the twelfth century. 

Some of the evidence adduced from local 
names to show the course of the road appears 
to me delusive. Ickleton (Domesday Iclielintone), 
in Cambridgeshire, and Ioklingham in Suffolk 
(Domesday 1Eclingeharn), seem to be from the 
Icliugas, the family to which Saint Guthlac 
belonged. Iekleford in Hertfordshire is not, 
so far as I know, mentioned in any early docu¬ 
ment ; it may possibly be really derived from 
lkenild. 

The name of Bykenild Street, applied to a 
Homan road running across the country from 
south-west to north-east, is so curiously 
similar to lkenild Street that it is hard to think 
that the two names are wholly unconnected. 
In the present state of knowledge it seems 
legitimate to suggest that Bykenild may have 
arisen from an early misreading of Hikenild, 
and that its application to the road running 
north-east may have originated in the notion 
that this important road was one of the four 
great highways on which “ the king’s peace ” 
was to be observed. It is true that the popular 
currency of the name is attested by several 
place-names along the course of the road, and 
some of them are known to be many centuries 
old. But if the name was adopted as the 
official designation of the road, it would soon 
find its way down into ordinary use. 

I offer these conjectures as a suggestion for 
further inquiry, and not by any means as 
affording a final solution of the very difficult 
questions to which they relate. I shall be 
equally satisfied if they can be either estab¬ 
lished or refuted by convincing proofs. 

Henry Bradley. 


THE BAOINBUN STONE. 

Kinn&ird Castle, Brechin, N.B.: Oat. 10,1884. 

Not having seen the original, I neither hold 
nor wish to indicate any positive opinion re¬ 
garding the Baginbun inscription (Academy, 
September 22), more especially as some learned 
writers are disposed to believe in it; but I am 
very much inclined to accept Mr. Macalister’s 
alternative suggestion, that this singular legend 
is “ the result of an innocent (but vacant) 
person amusing himself with no ulterior motive 
beyond that of passing the time—like the 
handiwork of Bill Stumps or Edmund Conic.” 
The letters present just that mixture of Creek 
and Dish characters that in such a case might 
be expeoted from a youth acquainted with both 
alphabets, snd the rude phonetic spelling 
matches the rest. The rather obvious occur¬ 
rence of the name Fethard, in the third line, 
is enough to rouse suspicion. 

Dealing with a legend so apparently trivial, 
I will not waste time in defending, step by 
step, the tentative transliteration to be presently 
submitted; but, allowance granted for a few 
strokes thrown in for purposes of disguise, I 
believe that all the forms may be found in 
examples, or will explain themselves—some, of 
course, more doubtfully than others. The 
following is the reading I would suggest for 
consideration: 

Luri O’Phaill* 

-leuc Phen 
Phethaird 


* Or perhaps O'Phail; but the third character 
seems to represent at. If the two final letters are 
it, the stroke above t must have been added for 
disguise. The last letter in the inscription is 
perhaps intentionally confused, a Greek or Irish d 
making the word too obvious. 


That is to say, “ Larry O'Phail,—Luke Penn, 
of Fethard.” Being little acquainted with 
modem Irish surnames, I am uncertain whether 
the above are patronymics belonging to the 
Fethard district, or even to Ireland. McPhail 
is a common Argyllshire name, and Phen 
(? Fenn, Phene, Finnic), appears to be a word 
of Gaelic origin. Southesk. 


London: Oct. 6,1884. 

I venture with great diffidence to offer a few 
remarks upon the Baginbun Stone. 

Unfortunately for the reader, the printer has 
placed the inscription upside down. In the 
correct position the majority of the letters 
seem to be intelligible. A help to their de¬ 
termination is afforded by the alphabet on the 
Kilinalkedar Stone ( Christian Inscriptions in the 
Irish Language, vol. ii., pi. v., fig. 9, and pp. 8. 
and 13.5), and Westwood’s Lapidarium 1 Yalliae 
is elso useful. 

Tie first letter of the inscjiption seems a 
compound made up of ora. The two following 
read ni. The fourth and sixth, which are 
seemingly the same, have their nearest repre¬ 
sentative in an a, as we find it in Irish inscrip¬ 
tions, turned on its side. The dotted y 
between them falls in with some of the forms 
of u occurring in the same examples, while the 
following o with a horizontal dash in it occurs 
for o in Westwood’s Myrtbyr Mawr inscrip¬ 
tion. The last letter of the line is the n of the 
Kilinalkedar Stone. The first line would read 
thus: ora pi auaob, which approximates to 
the familiar or di (for do, do, see Zeuss 
O. Celt. 1 , p. 039), auib.* 

The second line begins with the l of the 
Kilmalkedar Stone, and the previously noted o 
and b succeed. The next letter is difficult to 
determine. It may be a contraction for ocvs 
— and. The letter following it is almost 
exactly like f’ given as a South Wales variant 
in Plate liv., vol. ii., Christian Inscriptions in 
the Irish Language ; or are the next two letters; 
and the whole line thus reads:— 

LOB [ ] FOR, 

The letter beginning the next line looks like 
a combination of a reversed o with the u‘ of 
Plate liii of vol. ii., Christ. Inscriptions in the Irish 
Language; and the succeeding letter is the S of 
Plate vii. 12, vol. ii. of the same work, with 
probably an i inserted. The next letter is the 
b previously noted, followed by what seems oi, 
and immediately succeeded by a combination 
of c and n, such as that given on Plate xliv. 
113 of vol. ii. of the work cited, the final 
letter being seemingly a compound of I and l. 
The third line would thus read 

CD8 (or CUIS) B0ICHIL 

The last word looks like the genitive singular 
of an early form of buchaill (c/. buqel gloss 
Pastor). 

Beading OR di AUIB lob [ ] forcuis BOICHIL 
the meaning seems easy, if wo could deter¬ 
mine the name lob [? lobar], or the lioba of 
the Martyrology of Donegal ; but I venture to 
hope that Dr. Whitley Stokes or Prof. Itbys 
will give the inscription a thorough examina¬ 
tion, and make their opinion of it public. It 
certainly has no aspect of a forgery; and the 
agreement of many of its letters with those 
on the Kilmalkedar Stone, conjectured to be 
of the sixth or seventh contury, makes it an 
object of great interest. A portion of an 
Ogam stone was found at Hook Point, but 

* A friend has suggested that the first a in the 
first line might beans and the tccond a >> This 
would give, supposing the horizontal dash in the 
o to represent i (see Westwood’s Lapidarium In¬ 
scription at Gnoll), muqoib, an intelligible reading. 
The dash in the o may also be i in tie o of lob, 
giving liob. 
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the size of the stone seen by Mr. Maoalister 
disposes of the question of these two having 
formed one. Edmund McClure. 


M. ERNEST LAVISSE. 

Paris: Oat. 8,1881. 

Deferring to a review in the Academy of 
October 6, I beg to state that M. Ernest 
Lavisse never had anything to do with the 
Eoole des Chartes. He was a pupil of the 
Ecole Normals, and afterwards became a 
teacher at that institution, which has a quite 
different character from the Ecole des Chartes, 
being devoted less to dry erudition and more 
to philosophy. I believe the character of M. 
Lavisse’s writings bears out that judgment. 

Salomon Beenach. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Oct. 14,7.30 p.m. Bthical: “ BocUliam and Natural 
Selection,” by Mr. B. Boeinquet. 

Mosdat, Oat. 16. 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Upper 
Batremity,” I.. by Prof. W. Anderson. 

Wednesday, Oct. 17, 8 pm. Mieroec nricil : w The For* min- 
iter* of the Oanlt of Folkestone.” by Mr. F. Chapman; 
‘•The Genua OorMkron” by Dr. H. Stolterf jtfa. 
TnuasDAY. Oct. 18, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Upper 
JSxtremity,” II., by Prof. W. Anderson. 


SCIENCE. 

THE ORIGIN OF CULTIVATED PLANTS AND 
DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 

j Kulturpjlanzsn und Uausthiere in ihrem 
Usher gang aus Asien nach Oriechtnland und 
Italien. By Victor Ilehn. New edition 
by 0. Schrader & A. Engler. (Berlin: 
Borntraeger; London: Williams & 
Norgate.) 

The appearance in 1870 of Helm's work on 
the migration of cultivated plants and 
domesticated animals into Europe was 
what the Germans would call epoch-making. 
For the first time the author sought to 
combine the results of comparative philology 
with the facte furnished by the botanist 
and zoologist, and in this way to trace the 
history of that portion of the flora and 
fauna of Europe which is specially asso¬ 
ciated with man. It was in some measure 
a continuation of the work begun by 
Pictet: as he had endeavoured to restore 
the picture of primitive Aryan culture by 
the help of language, so Hehn endeavoured 
to restore the history of those plants and 
animals which, as he believed, the nations 
of Europe had received from Asia. The 
philologist, the botanist, and the zoologist 
were all called in to assist and verify one 
another. 

Science has moved on rapidly since the 
first edition of the book was published. 
On the one hand geology has shown 
that plants and animals, formerly supposed 
to have been importations into Europe, 
already existed there in pre-glacial 
times. On the other hand linguistic 
palaeontology has emended its methods, 
and corrected its first hasty conclusions. It 
is now recognised that the want of a 
particular word in one of the Indo-European 
languages does not imply that the object 
denoted by the word was not originally 
known to the speakers of it, and that the 
existence of a borrowed word does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that the thing represented by it 
was borrowed as well as the name. The a, 
again, phonetic laws are better understood 
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and more stringently applied than was the 
oase twenty years ago: the discovery that 
the vowels are as much subject to the 
action of invariable law as the consonants 
has opened up a new world to the etymolo¬ 
gist, and etymologies which were accepted 
when Hehn wrote are now known to be 
impossible. Archaeology, lastly, with its 
multitudinous and startling disclosures, has 
come to the help of the student. It seems 
strange to us now to find a scholar like 
Hehn welcoming in 1880 the attempt of 
Stephani to prove that the treasures found 
by Schliemann at Mykenae were the hoard 
of Gothic barbarians from the Black Sea, 
and belonged to the year 2G7 a d. Stephani’s 
“demonstration,” he says, “is striking, 
and has rolled a stone away from my heart; 
but Schliemann and the Greeks, and Glad¬ 
stone and the English, will be nicely 
irritated and vexed.” We have travelled a 
long way since then, and Hehn’s words 
now.excite in us only a feeling of distrust 
as to his qualifications for judging of 
archaeological evidence. 

But his book contained so much well- 
ordered material, and was in other respects 
such a masterpiece of solid work, that it 
would have been a loss to science had it 
been consigned to the lumber room of dead 
authors. It is, therefore, a matter of oon- 

f ratulation that it has been brought up to 
ate by two such competent scholars as 
Prof. Otto Schrader and Prof. Engler. 
Prof. Engler has contributed the botanical 
corrections, while the rest of the work has 
fallen to the share of Prof. Schrader. The 
latter scholar is well known by his works 
on Indo-European culture, which are dis¬ 
tinguished alike by wide erudition, a 
thorough acquaintance with the latest re¬ 
sults of linguistic science, and a remarkable 
sobriety of judgment. A good deal of 
what Hehn wrote has neoessarily been 
suppressed; but wherever it was possible 
the original text has been retained, the 
corrections and additions to it by the two 
editors being printed in smaller type or 
otherwise marked off. 

The changes and modifications which the 
newer knowledge obliges us to make in 
Hehn’s conclusions .are almost numberless. 
Time after time we find that a plant 
or animal which, upon the evidence 
before him, he had pronounced to be 
of eastern origin, was after all indi- 
enous in Europe. Here, again, what M. 
alomon Beinach has called “ the mirage 
of the Orient” has faded away, and the 
results which the French scholar has arrived 
at in the province of art and archaeology 
receive a curious illustration from the animal 
and vegetable world. Thus, the vine can no 
longer be brought westward from the high¬ 
lands of Armenia: it has been found in the 
quaternary tufa of France and the travertine 
of Italy, and it still grows wild in southern 
Buseia and the Balkan Peninsula. Where, 
however, the juice of its grapes was first 
made into wine is another question, which 
we have no materials for answering. The 
wine of Babylonia was originally made from 
the date, not from the grape; and as Prof. 
Hommel has pointed out, the words which 
in Hebrew signify “ vineyard,” “ vino,” 
and “ grapes,” have in Assyrian the general 


meanings of “ garden,” “ stake,” and 
“ fruit.” The Hebrew ys’«a=“ wine ” can¬ 
not be referred to any known Semitic root; 
and the Assyrian inu, which is found in a 
lexical tablet, is merely borrowed from the 
Oanaanitish word. I have alwavs believed 
in a connexion between the Hebrew (or 
Canaanite) ya'in and the Greek olvos, 
though the correct representative of the 
latter would have been wain, as in Ethiopia. 
The question is complicated by the exist¬ 
ence of the Armenian gini and Georgian 
g'wino : the last, however, may be a loan¬ 
word from Armenian, while gini itself goes 
back to vim. The word belongs to the 
European division of Indo-European speech: 
it is not found in the Eastern branch. 

While the European invention of grape- 
wine seems thus to bo vindicated—though 
it must not be forgotten that grape-wine 
was known to the Egyptians as far back as 
the age of the Old Empire—there are other 
cases in which Asia can still claim the 
priority. The ass, for example, is certainly 
not native to Europe. Whether or not it 
was first tamed in the mountains of Abys¬ 
sinia, it had been so long an inhabitant of 
Babylonia as to be termed by the Sumerians 
“ the animal ” simply. In opposition to 
the horse, which was called “ the animal of 
the eastern highlands,” it was, however, 
sometimes denoted by ideographs which 
read “ the animal of the West.” Like Prof. 
Otto Schrader, I regard Ben fey’s derivation 
of the Greek ovos (originally dovos) from the 
Semitic dthdn as impossible. The Greek 
word would rather claim connexion with 
the Sumerian ansu, which, like several other 
Sumerian words, has been preserved in the 
Armenian Si. That the Latin a&inus is not 
borrowed from the Greek duos is clear from 
its form; but it is equally clear that the 
two words come from the same original. 
Why this should be sought in the north of 
the Balkan Peninsula, as Prof. Schrader 
thinks, I do not see. 

The volume has been so carefully edited 
that the critic is deprived of all occupation. 
One error of Hehn’s, however, seems to 
have escaped Prof. Schrader’s- observation. 
It is the statement derived from Movers 
that the word Bimmon in the name of the 
Sun-god, Hadad-Bimmon, denotes the 
pomegranate. The cuneiform inscriptions 
have taught us that this is a mistake. 
The correct reading of the god’s name is 
Bamman, perhaps “ the thunderer,” and 
the form Bimmon is due to an erroneous 
etymology of the Masoretic punctuators. 
The pomegranate was doubtless a sacred 
tree in the East, but it had nothing to do, 
so far as we know, with the worship of the 
Sun-god. A. H. Sayce. 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

We have received the sixth part (Diastullos- 
Galata) of Dr. Alfred Holder’s Alt-Celtischer 
Sprachschatz (Leipzig: Teubner). The last article 
is unfinished; but the portion of it included 
in this number contains fourteen columns of 
passages from Greek and Roman writers, in 
which the names Galatae and Galatia occur. 
It is unnecessary to repeat what we have 
already said as to the value of this laborious 
work, which will be absolu'ely indispensable 
to all students of ancient Celtic nomenclature, 
language, and history. We think it desirable 


to point out, however, that the artides relating 
to British place-names have, from the beginning 
of the book, been often unsatisfactory, the 
identification of the localities beiDg iu some 
oases demonstrably wrong, and in other casts 
verv doubtful. Unfortunately, Dr. Holder 
seldom or never cites any authority for the 
identifications, and we find it impossible to 
guess from what source some of them can have 
been obtained. In the part before us, it is 
stated that the Durnovaria of Antoninus is 
perhaps Rochester. Apparently this is some¬ 
thing more than a misprint or slip of the pen 
for Dorchester, siuce in the article Durotnyes 
Dorset and Dorchester are said to be derived 
frond this tribal name. The truth is, of course, 
that Dorchester (in old English Dormvaraceaster) 
is Durnovaria, and that Dorset ( Dornsiite ) is 
derived from the name of the town, so that 
neither of these names has any etymological 
connexion with Durotriges. The author does 
not suggest any etymology for Durnovaria: it 
seems possible that it may be derived from a 
personal name *Dumovaros (from durno - fist, 
hand, vuros = Welsh gwawr champion), though 
such a name has not been found recorded. For 
the Bovio of the Itinerary Dr. Holder gives 
“ Boverton,” without any indication of the 
situation of the place; wherever Boverton may 
be, the identification seems to be founded 
merely on the resemblance in the spelling of the 
names, though they caunot possibly have any¬ 
thing in common. The Welsh form of Boviurn 
seems to be preserved in the Domesday Bait tan, 
now Beeston Castle. In the preceding Farts 
of the work, though not, so far as we have 
observed, in this last, the modern names of 
places in Britain are often confusingly mis¬ 
printed. In the article “Dumnonii” the 
quotations relating to the Dumnonii of Coin- 
wall and Devon are not separated from those 
which refer to the people of the same name in 
Scotland. Dr. Holder would do well, if pos¬ 
sible, to submit his proof-sheets to some 
Englishman conversant with Roman-British 
geography. Another point in which the book 
is open to criticism is the occasional inclusion 
of names that are, unquestionably, not Coltic 
at all, such as Baeda’s “Ad Barve, id est Ad 
Nemua,” which is simply Old English. It is, 
no doubt, helpful that names that have been 
wrongly supposed by good scholars to be 
Celtic should be mentioned, with a note that 
they belong to other languages. In the 
instance quoted, however, and in several 
others, there is no intimation of the kind. We 
do not make these remarks in any censorious 
spirit, but because we are anxious that this 
important work should be as nearly perfect as 
it can be made. 

M. Victor Henry’s Precis dc Grammaire 
Compares de VAnglais et de VAllemand, which 
has already been favourably noticed in the 
Academy, has been translated by the author 
into English, and published under the title of 
A Short Comparative Grammar of English and 
German (Sonnenschein). In the Preface M. 
Henry refers with much satisfaction to the 
praise which we bestowed on his work, and 
states that he has adopted most of the correc¬ 
tions which we suggested. We naturally 
regret that he has not seen fit to adopt all of 
them, and there are several other matters of 
detail which we consider open to objection; 
but these faults do not detract very seriously 
from the value of the book, whioh has, in fact, 
no rival in English. We are glad to observe 
that the original work has been cordially 
welcomed by Prof. Streitberg in the Indo - 
germanische Forschungen. The translation is 
highly creditable to M. Victor Henry’s practi¬ 
cal mastery of the English language: an 
ordinary English reader would hardly suspect, 
from internal evidence, that it was the work of 
a foreigner. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

Ms. Frank MoClean has expressed his 
desire to present a large eqnatorialiy mounted 
telescope, equipped for photographic and spec¬ 
troscopic work, to the Boyal Observatory at 
the Cape of Good Hope. With this object he 
has arranged with Sir Howard Grubb, for the 
construction of a photographic refracting tele¬ 
scope of 24 inches aperture, and for an object 
glass prism to work with it, having a refract¬ 
ing angle of 7J degress and the same aperture 
as the object-glass. The glass for the object- 
glass and prism have already been secured, and 
the definitive order for the instrument was 
given to 8ir Howard Grubb on May 4.last. 
Coupled with the photographic telescope, there 
is to be a visual refracting telescope of 18 inches 
aperture. The mounting is to be sufficiently 
elevated to allow a slit spectroscope, for the 
determination of stellar motions in the line of 
sight, to be attaohed to the photographic 
telescope; and the gift will include such a 
spectroscope, as well as an observatory of light 
construction. 

Mr. William Lu.vr, of Kew, has been ap- 

S tinted assistant superintendent of the Boyal 
otanic Gardens at Trinidad. 

The Boyal Microscopical Society will hold 
its first meeting of the new session, at 20, 
Hanover-square, on Wednesday next, October 
17, at 8 p.m., when Mr. F. Chapman will 
read a paper on “The Foraminifera of the 
Gault of Folkestone.” 

Ms. Elliot Stock announces A Manual of 
Exotic Ferns and Selaginella, by Mr. E. Sand- 
ford. The book will contain descriptions of 
one thousand species and varieties, and some 
six hundred synonyms, as well as notes on their 
culture. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

A NEW part of Prof. Ascoli’s Olossarium 
Palaeo-ffibernicum has just been published. 
It contains the end of B, the whole of S, and 
the beginning of T. 

An article by Mr. F. Legge on the recent 
works of Prof. Hommel, Terrien de Laoouperie, 
Sayce, and others, tracing the civilisations of 
antiquity back to Babylonia, will appear in the 
Ootober number of the Scottish Revieui. 

The Beligious Tract Society has aided the 
American Board of Foreign Missions by a 
grant for a Catechism, and a simple Primer 
(based on the Syllabaire-Begimbeau), in the 
Fang language (spoken on the Gaboon 
river), through their missionary, the Bev. 
A. W Marling. He has also asked for aid 
in publishing a volume of Old and New Testa¬ 
ment Stories, and the committee are helping in 
its illustration. For the Mang'anja dialect 
(spoken in the South of Lake Nyassa) the 
Beligious Tract Society is helping in the publi¬ 
cation of The Peep of Day, the request coming 
through Miss S. B. Bell, a missionary of the 
Church of Scotland, at Blantyre. 


FINE ART. 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF CIMA. 
Ricerchs intomo alia Vita « alls Opere di 
Giambattista Cima. By Don Y. Botteon 
and Doctor A. Aliprandi. (Oonegliano.) 

The Italians of to-day, like their Boman 
ancestors, may be described as a race with 
a passion for monuments. Haring filled 
their cities, towns, and Tillages with statues 
of Viotor Emmanuel and Garibaldi, those 
communities which happened to hare a 


painter of renown among the number of 
their citizens are taking every opportunity 
to remind themselves and the universe 
of this fact. A year ago Borgo San 
Sepolcro unveiled a monument to Pier dei 
Francescbi; Bassano is erecting one to 
Jacopo da Ponte, and Oonegliano, not to 
be left behind, has recently put up a neat 
tablet in the arcade of its town-hall to the 
memory of Cima, and, what is more to the 
purpose, has published a monograph con¬ 
taining a great deal of fresh information 
about this strenuous painter. All praise is 
due to the compilers of this work for the 
dilligence with which they have searched 
through their own archives, and for their 
abstention from the dithyrambic language 
too frequently indulged in by Italian muni¬ 
cipal critics. 

The fresh documents prove conclusively 
that Giovanni Battista Oima was born 
and brought up at Oonegliano, and not, as 
Messrs. Crowe and Oavalcaselle supposed, 
at Udine. It was doubtless this ill- 
founded supposition that led these critics 
to see Friulan crudities in work of such 
classic Venetian merit as the Madonna and 
Saints of Vicenza, or the St. John of Santa 
Maria dell’Orto of Venice. The date of 
Gima’s birth can now be put no later than 
January or February, 1460; for his signa¬ 
ture is found in a document of 1474, and, 
according to Venetian law, a male attained 
his majority at the age of fourteen. Oima, 
it appears, was the family name of the 
painter, and not, as Boschini imagined, a 
fatuous pun on his own conceit, nor, as 
Messrs. Urowe and Oavaloaselle fancied, a 
reference to Oima’s putting mountain peaks 
— eims —in his backgrounds. The painter 
seems, however, to have been the first to 
use this form of the name, shortened from 
Oimatore = “ cloth-shearer,” a name derived 
from the trade pursued by his ancestors for 
at least two generations. 

Oima did not leave Oonegliano definitely 
until 1489, although the picture at Vicenza 
of that date proves that he must have 
had his training and formed his style at 
Venice—doubtless in the school of Alvise 
Vivarini. From that date until 1516 we 
find him living in Venice, twice married, 
having two sons by his first wife and three 
sons and three daughters by the second. 
In 1516 he returned to Ooneghano, settling 
down comfortably in the house left him by 
his father, a house still existing. But he 
did not long enjoy the peace of his native 
hills; for he died intestate not later certainly 
than September 1, 1518, and probably a 
year earlier. He did not, therefore, die 
young, as Vasari says, although he seems to 
have been just at the height of his power as 
a painter. In no other work, surely, do his 
qualities appear more attractive than in his 
last, the one in the Brera representing St. 
Peter enthroned. This picture is even more 
porcelain-like in the coolness of its tones, is 
even more transparent in the shadows, and 
firmer in drawing, than the other works of 
this uniformly excellent master. What he 
would have done had he lived longer, 
whether he would, like Catena, have felt 
the kindling glow of Giorgione: are ques¬ 
tions one cannot help asking. 

The catalogue of Oima’s works contained 


in this monograph is by far the most com¬ 
plete in existence. Unfortunately, however, 
it is of no great value, as it has not been 
compiled by carefully trained connoisseurs, 
and the authors have not so much as 
seen many of the pictures described. But 
to compensate for this, we have detailed 
aocounts of the history and vicissitudes of 
the more important works. Particularly 
interesting are the documents relating to 
the “ Incredulity of Thomas,” and its 
history down to the date of its acquisition 
by the National Gallery. Until 1818 the 
picture remained on the altar in the chunh 
of San Francesco at Fortogruaro, for which 
it was painted; but in that year it was sent 
to Venice to be restored. There it remained 
until 1833, having had in the meantime a 
narrow escape from destruction by flood, 
when it fell and lay in salt water for some 
hours. Scarcely returned to Portogruaro, 
the altar-pieee began to show signs of peel¬ 
ing off, and in 1852 it was again sent to be 
restored. This proved useless, as it im¬ 
mediately began to peel off again. In 
1861 Sir Charles Eastlako saw it, and 
offered forty thousand francs for it; but 
the question of proprietorship prevented its 
sale. It was finally bought for the National 
Gallery—of course, not for the British 
Museum, as the authors say—by Mr. 
Boxall for £1,800; and “in the British 
Museum they now show visitors what 
English gold could do to rob Italy of so 
precious an art treasure.” 

A few obvious mistakes may be indicated 
here. The “ Nativity ” at Motta di Livenza 
is not by Oima. Morelli ascribed it to 
Pordenone, and it is at any rate of his 
school. The “Madonna,” belonging to 
Signor Picdnelli, of Bergamo, is not by 
Oima, but a signed work of his imitator, 
Giovanni Mans da Oarpi. The “ St. 
Jerome,” in the Giovanelli collection, is 
by Basaiti. Among the genuine works not 
mentioned in the catalogue are a fine 
“Madonna” at Bichmond Hill, belonging 
to Sir Francis Cooke, and a “ Coronation of 
the Virgin ” in San Giovanni e Paolo at 
Venice. 

This monograph cannot be regarded as a 
final word upon Oima. It makes no attempt 
to re-create his artistic personality, nor does 
it try to connect him with the art movement 
of Ms time. And it is in this connexion 
that Cima is particularly interesting. Why 
Sebastiano del Piombo signed himself as 
a “pupil of Giovanni Bellini” on a 
pioture which betrays no influence but 
Dima's, is a problem that still remains to 
be solved. Morelli’s supposition that Oima 
must have been for some time the foreman 
of Bellini’s workshop seems a likely one, 
but it needs corroboration. Oima’s influence 
on such a fascinating artist at Catena and 
on one so sympathetic as Lotto was oertainly 
considerable; and if all such points were care¬ 
fully worked out, we should probably find 
that Oima was more than a mere painter of 
severe Madonnas and ascetic saints. But 
the monograph of Don Vincenzo Botteon 
and Doctor Aliprandi has at least the merit 
of making an elaborate study of Cima much 
more fruitful than it oonld have been 
hitherto. 

Bernhard Bersnsox. 
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THE LIMES IN GERMANY. 

Three years ago the representations of 
Mommsen and other scholars induced the 
German Imperial Government to establish and 
subsidise a Commission for the full examination 
of the Pfahlgraben and Teufelsmauer, the 
earthwork and stone wall which mark to this 
day the Limes of the Roman Empire between 
Rhine and Danube. Five years were allotted 
to the task: a distinguished soldier, Gen. von 
Barwey, and a distinguished scholar, Dr. F. 
Hettner, were appointed military and archaeo¬ 
logical directors, while the indispensable super- 
\ision of the separate excavations was entrusted 
to various “ Streckenkommissare ”—university 
teachers, schoolmasters, experienced local 
antiquaries, who give their unpaid services in 
districts near their homes. The results of the 
whole undertaking will be presently published 
in elaborate form. Meanwhile, the Limesblatt, 
edited by Dr. Hettner (Trier: F. Lintz) 
contains interim reports from “ Strecken¬ 
kommissare,” while annual summaries by the 
same scholar appear in the Anzeiger of the 
Archaeological Institute. By the kindness of 
Gen. von Sarwey and his colleagues, I have 
been able to visit some of the more notable 
excavations ; and the following paragraphs, 
based on what I have read and seen, are meant 
to sum up the results hitherto attained by the 
Commission in its two spheres of work, the 
survey’of the Limes and the examination of the 
forts which defended it. 

The survey of the Limes was, in the first 
instance, intended to determine the course and 
character of the actual boundary works; and 
this intention is being well fulfilled. We know 
now better than ever that the frontiers of 
Upper Germany and Raetia were differently 
built. Along the German Limes was placed an 
earthwork and ditch, with frequent towers 
dose behind, and forts at no great distance. 
The Raetic Limes had neither earthwork nor 
ditch, but a stone wall four feet thiok, no 
match for our English Murus, but constructed 
respectably enough: there are buttresses, as it 
seems, every ten or fifteen yards, turrets are 
built into it at suitable spots, while detached 
forts lie three or four or five miles southwards. 
The two Limites appear to meet in the Rothen- 
bachtbal, not very far from Hohenstaufen, where 
the stone wall comes to a nicely finished end, and 
the earthwork takes its place. It is an odd 
position, halfway up a steep hill side, and there 
is a chance that it may be an accident; for 
occasional bits of masonry occur two or three 
times on the German Limes in the midst of the 
prevailing earthwork. But it is in the district 
where we have other reasons for locating the 
boundary of Germany and Raetia, and it may 
well be the exact spot. 

The survey of the Limes has also resulted in 
two striking finds, the “ gromatio ” ditch and 
the ' ‘ palisades.” The Roman gromatio writers 
prescribe, for the security of boundaries, that 
a ditch be dug, set thick with unmistakable 
signa, and then covered in; and there is reason 
in the device. In ancient and modem times 
alike it has been recognised that buried land¬ 
marks are safe against the malice of floods or 
of neighbours, but it is surprising to find the 
plan adopted on the frontiers of the Empire. 
Tet one skilful excavator, M. Jacobi, 
has discovered on the Taunus a small 
ditch running just outside the main fosse: it 
had been planted with rows of stones or bits of 
Roman pottery, wood, iron, and other unex¬ 
pected trifles, and had obviously been inten¬ 
tionally covered in. This ditch appears to 
occur in a variety of forms along the whole 
Limes, and presumably marks the legal 
frontier: it also appears elsewhere. It is 
found in front of the line of forts, the so-called 
" Mumling-linie,” which runs (roughly) from 


the Main to the Neckar at some distance behind 
the Ffahlgraben. The conclusion seems cogent 
that this line, which has neither earthwork, 
nor wall, nor fosse, was an earlier 
frontier marked only by the gromatic ditch. 
Yet more, this ditch occurs in or near a couple 
of camps: M. Jacobi has found that in one 
case it marks the Decumanus and Cardo, in 
another it may provide a kind of surveying 
basis. The gromatio writers, it appears, were 
not so inaccurate as was thought, and Latin 
scholars will have to pay fresh attention to 
them. 

Another striking discovery has been made 
by M. W. Kohl in Bavaria. In front of the 
Raetic wall he has come upon a ditch which 
was obviously filled with made earth: at the 
bottom were great blocks of decayed firwood, 
the remnants of tree-trunks sawn in half and 
set in rows. Hadrian, as is well known, 
stipitibus magnis in modum mnralis sepis funditus 
iactis . . barbaros separavit. It looks very 
much as if Hadrian planted what Mr. Kohl has 
found; and then, when his palisades were broken 
or decayed, some successor, Pius or Marcus 
Aurelius, set up the more lasting wall. There 
are, however, noxious elements of uncertainty 
in this theory, which can be expelled only by 
further digging. 

Meanwhile the examination of the forts 
behind the Limes has proceeded rapidly. 
These forts are nearly eighty in number, and 
some are so badly preserved as to. test the 
utmost skill of excavators, but per contra the 
remains are rarely far below the surface, and 
the internal buildings seem fewer than is usual 
in our northern camps. The smaller finds are 
rather disappointing, and the epigraphists are 
hopelessly despondent; but valuable work has 
been done in fixing, planning, and recording. 
Evidence is slowly accumulating as to the 
stages by which the Romans reached their 
ultimate Limes, and it is encouraging .to find 
that this new evidence on the whole confirms 
the little that we knew or suspected before. 
One may well congratulate the Commission, 
its Directors, and its “ Streckenkommissare ” 
on three years of successful activity, and on 
two most striking discoveries. It is pleasant 
to think that these two discoveries were made 
by men who are not scholars by profession but 
archaeologists by choice. They will, beyond 
doubt, be vigorously followed up, and, to¬ 
gether with Dr. Hettner’s forthcoming descrip¬ 
tions of the forts, will form a substantial 
addition to our knowledge and a substantial 
encouragement for the future. 

F. Haverfield. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The third annual issue of European Pictures of 
the Year will be published next week, containing 
works by artists of France, Germany, Hol¬ 
land, Italy, Austria, Russia, Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, exhibited in the various 
Salons during 1894. It will give a thorough 
representation of the various Schools on the 
Continent, among which the Munich “Seces¬ 
sion ” School, which has been creating so much 
interest in artistic circles, will be fully dealt 
with. 

Messes. Richard Bentley & Son announce 
The Lives of James Holmes and John Yarley, 
written by Mr. Alfred Thomas Story, the 
biographer of Linnell. 

Among the exhibitions to open next week 
are—a collection of drawings of birds, fish, 
and flowers of Japan, by the native artist, 
Watanabe Seitei, at the Japanese Gallery ; and 
a collection of Finnish handiwork and curios, 
at the Society of Artists—both in New Bond- 
street. 


The first general meeting of the -Hellenic 
Society for the current session will take place 
at 22, Albemarle-street, on Monday, November 
19, at 5 p.m., not on October 15 as previously 
arranged. Mr. Arthur Evans will read a paper 
on his discoveries in Crete, and Mr. A. G. 
Bather a paper on the mythology of the 
“ Baochae.” 

The eighth ordinary general meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund will be held in the 
kali of the Zoological Sooiety, Hanover-square, 
on Friday, October 26, at 4 p.m., under the 
presidency of Sir William Fowler. M. Naville 
and Mr. Hogarth will both deliver addresses 
upon their work at Deir el Bahari. 

Miss Brodrick will deliver a course of six 
lectures on “ Ancient Egypt” at 4, Vanbrugh- 
terrace, Blackheath, on Wednesdays at 3 p.m., 
beginning on October 17. Some of the lectures 
will be illustrated with lime-light views. 

The widow of Mr. Edwin Long has presented 
his large picture of “The Raising of Jairus’s 
Daughter ” to the municipality of Bath, which 
was his native dty. 


MUSIC. 

THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 

Thursday morning was devoted to the 
“Messiah,” given under the direction of Mr. 
Stockley. In the evening there was a miscel¬ 
laneous programme. Beethoven’s “ Egmont ” 
Overture was finely played, though a little 
hurrying at times robbed it of some of its 
dignity. This was followed by Mr. Hensohel’s 
“ Stabat Mater ” for soli, chorus, and orohestra, 
written expressly for Birmingham. Among 
settings of the old Latin hymn the one by 
Rossini is very celebrated; another by Dvorak 
is one of the loftiest and most impressive 
sacred works of modem times. Mr. Henschel 
has been influenced by both these composers, 
especially the latter; yet there is nothing in 
his music approaching to plagiarism. The 
opening movement, ‘ ‘ Stabat Mater Dolorosa ” 
shows both tenderness and dignity; the 
“monotone” section, after the original form 
of the enharmonic modulation, is impressive, 
but its simplicity is somewhat marred by the 
chromatic cadence at the end. There are 
several passages in the . work in which 
the composer is inclined to indulge freely 
in chromatics. On the other hand, he has 
shown how strong and effective such 
colouring is when used in moderation: the 
“ quando corpus morietur ” of the last 
number offers an appropriate illustration. 
The “Quis est homo” for tenor Bolo and 
chorus is a neat, smooth movement. The 
“ Pro Peocatis ” is remarkable for the vigour of 
its opening, and the calm of its closing section. 
The “ Eia Mater” for contralto solo and 
chorus is one of the most attractive numbers 
of the score. The opening five-bar phrase, and, 
indeed, the complete musical sentence, is plain¬ 
tive, and has the charm of simplicity; the 
clever scoring, too, adds greatly to the effect 
of the music. Passing over the “ Fac me 
vere,” the freshness of the “Virgo, virginum 
praeclara” deserves notice; the very soft 
dose acts as an excellent foil to the exciting 
“ Infiammatus ” which follows. The opening 
section—except for the semitone sliding pro¬ 
gression at the words “Per te, Virgo, sum 
defensus”—is powerful, while the middle 
section is not lacking in grace. The introduc¬ 
tion of the old “Dies Irae” cantus firmus at 
the end is very striking. A footnote in the 
score makes mention of its long association 
(from the sixth century) with the Latin hymn. 
Musicians on hearing it are probably reminded; 
of the last movement of Berlioz’s “ Symphonic 
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Fantastique,” and the association, un¬ 
fortunately, is scarcely sacred; for the 
travesty of the Freneh composer, however, Mr. 
Henschel is not responsible. The closing move¬ 
ment “ Quando corpus” is impressive, and the 
addition for the first time in the work of harp 
and organ to the orchestra is of excellent 
effect. Mr. Henschel in this “ Stabat Mater” 
displays taste, judgment, and skill; but one 
cannot say that the work shows strong 
individuality. It is, however, a work of great 
merit; and, as in the vocal parts the composer 
has studied the convenience and comfort of 
singers, it will probably beoome popular. The 
performance, under the direction of the com¬ 
poser, was highly satisfactory: the solo quartet 
consisted of Mrs. Henschel, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
and Messrs. E. Lloyd and Andrew Black. 
They all sang well, and Miss Wilson was heard 
to greater advantage than in Dr. Parry’s 
“ Saul ” on the previous day. 

There is nothing new to say about Schubert’s 
“Unfinished Symphony,” but the fine per¬ 
formance certainly deserves mention ; many 
times have we heard it under Dr. Biohter’s 
direction, bnt cannot recall a more finished, 
sympathetic rendering. Miss Marie Brema 
displayed great dramatic power in Brahms’s 
gloomy but noble Bhapsoay (Op. 53). Mr. 
Lloyd in Gounod’s “Lend me your aid,” 
achieved a brilliant success. The concert con¬ 
cluded with a spirited performance of Dvorak’s 
characteristic “ Husitska ” Overture. 

The programme on Friday morning was 
severe, but interesting. Cherubini’s Mass in 
D minor is a noble but long work. Side by 
side with pages of the highest order, such as 
the serene “Et incarnates est ” and solemnly 
dramatic “ Crucifixus,” there are others in 
whioh the composer’s head rather than bis 
heart was engaged. The Mass seems long, not 
because it oontains very many bars, but 
because they are not all equally inspired. At 
the opening the singing of the choir was flat— 
no wonder, after the heavy rehearsals and long 
performances of previous days — but they 
recovered. The soloists, Mme. Albani, Marian 
McKenzie, and Messrs. Lloyd and Henschel, 
sang well. Wagner’s “ Good Friday Musio,” 
from “Parsifal,” arranged for orchestra, was 
apparently enjoyed; it loses, however, much 
apart from its surroundings. Palestrina’s 
“ Stabat Mater” alia cappella was sung in an 
expressive manner. The "Wagner” version 
was used, in which, for the sake of contrast, 
certain portions have been allotted to soloists, 
and other poitions to a small or half-ohoir. 
Whether purists would approve of all Wagner 
has done, may be doubtful; but it is certain 
that his version, as performed here under Dr. 
Kichter’s direction, is effective. Palestrina’s 
music is old, yet not old-fashioned: it can 
stand side by side with that of Wagner, and 
not suffer from comparison ; each composer 
was great in his own way. 

The programme concluded with Mozart’s 
Symphony in E flat. The evening concert in¬ 
cluded two masterpieces—Schumann’s ‘ ‘ Faust,” 
Part 3, and Beethoven’s “ Choral Symphony,” 
to which justice was rendered by all concerned 
in the performances. Thus the Festival came 
to a successful close. Of the novelties, Dr. 
Parry’s “ King Saul ” was by far the most im¬ 
portant. Our notice last week is but the record of 
a first impression; when this Oratorio is given 
in London we shall hope to render it that 
fuller justice which it deserves. Mr. C. W. 
Perkins deserves a special word for the ability 
whioh he displayed at the organ during the 
week. Dr. Biehter won golden opinions : he 
is cool-headed, but not cold; firm, but not 
tyrannical; while in the art of conveying his 
intentions, it would be difficult to find his 
superior. 

J. S. Shbdlock. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 

We have received from Messrs. Augener : — 

J. 8. Bach’s Organ Works, Vol X., edited by 
W. T. Best. This oontains four organ 
concertos, transcribed from the violin concertos 
of the Italian, Vivaldi. Why Bach, whose 
power of inventing and developing themes 
was practically unlimited, had recourse to 
another composer’s work is difficult to under¬ 
stand ; probably it was to please the Duke 
Wilhelm Ernst of Saxe-Weimar. Anyhow, 
he helped to immortalise works which, in 
their original form, are well-nigh forgotten. 
No. 3 has much to interest, especially the 
fine Adagio Becitando, but it is somewhat too 
liberal in cadenza passages; No. 4, consisting 
of only eighty-one bars, is formal; Nos. 1 
and 2 are the best, being full of charm and 
skill; the two slow movements are remarkable 
for their simplicity and earnestness. 

Cecilia, Books 46 and 47, edited by W. T. 
Best. The first book opens with a “Fantasia 
on a Chorale,” by the able editor. The melody 
is taken from the old Scotch Psalter of 1615; 
and its plain, diatonic character forms a strik¬ 
ing contrast to some of the modern harmonies 
of the Fantasia. The writing is skilful, 
vigorous, and effective. This pieoe is followed 
by a graceful Andante, also from Mr. Beit’s 
pen. Then comes a Fugue by that worthy 
musician, Samuel Wesley. The serpentine 
subject is attractive, the workmanship clever, 
and the form free. Wesley was an intense 
admirer of Bach, but no slavish imitator. 
Book 47 oontains four pieces by J. L. Krebs, 
one of Bach’s pupils, of whom he said that 
“ he was the best crab [Krebs] in all the 
brook [Bach].” With this recommendation, 
it will be sufficient to state that the pieces con¬ 
sist of three Fugues and a Prelude on a 
Chorale. 

Clementi Sonatinas, Op. 37 and 38. These 
opuscula, though well-worn, are not worn out. 
This edition has phrase marks and fingering 
by Dr. Hugo Biemann. The former seems to 
require, here and there, a foot-note by way of 
explanation; the latter is good and useful, 
though, at times, a little beyond the compass 
of small hands. 

From Messrs. E. Asoherberg & Co.:— 

The Blue-eyed Maiden’s Song and The Green 
Cavalier’s Song. Words by the Earl of 
Beacon afield, music by Princess Beatrice. 
Judged from a high standard, these songs 
may be found lacking in originality; but 
they both deserve praise for their simplicity 
and refinement. In the first there are some 
pleasing points—the Schubert-like transitions 
from minor to major and the variety of 
rhythm; the forte ohords at the end, however, 
seem to us a little out of place. The second is 
fresh and graceful, though not quite so attrac¬ 
tive as the first. 

From Messrs. Weekes:— 

Legend of Oriella. Musio by J. Hoffmann. 
This is a Cantata for female voices, with words 
by E. Oxenford, based on a legend of the Ber¬ 
nese Oberland. The introduction and the first 
chorus, “ Hark the Bells,” are smooth and 
pleasing; the next ohorus is somewhat com- 
monplaoe. The “ storm ” recitative has a weak 
opening and a weak ending, but an effective 
middle. 

Original Organ Compositions. By W. A. Jeffer¬ 
son. This collection of short pieces contains 
much that is deserving of praise. The opening 
“ Sketch” is attractive, and the following “ In¬ 
terlude ” and “ Elegy ” are graceful. The 
“March Seraphio,” however, scarcely bears 
out its title. The final number, “ Fughetta,” 
has an attractive theme, and some of the work¬ 
ing is good. 


Berceuse, Bussian Cradle-Song. By V. 
Donagrof, is a quiet, effective little song. 

From Messrs. Chappell:— 

Album of Ten Album Songs. Composed by A. 
Goring Thomas. These songs, selected from a 
considerable number left in MS., will form a 
pleasing souvenir of our talented English com¬ 
poser, who died ere his musical gifts were fully 
matured. The MSS. are not dated, but there 
is evidence to show that some were among his 
earliest works, and others written in his later 
years. The melodies are fresh and flowing; and 
in many places one can see how the composer 
tried to set them off to advantage by means of 
clever, piquant harmonisation. The gr&oeful 
“ Good-night,” and the light Mazurka entitled 
“L’Enfance,” may be named as instances. 
There is, of course, reason to regret that Mr. 
Goring Thomas did not himself prepare these 
songs for the press , for the fact that he kept 
them back would seem to show that he had 
not pnt the finishing touches to them. But the 
many admirers of ’.he composer of “Esmer¬ 
alda ” will welcome his last, if incomplete, 
message. 

Abide with Me. By J. Haydn Parry. There 
is feeling and force in some of the music, but 
towards the close it is sensational rather than 
solemn. The well-known hymn demands a 
chaste setting. 

Falling Leaves. Waltz Song. By F. Paolo 
Tosti. The composer has a style of his own; 
and though to some tastes it may be a little 
too simple—a little too sentimental—it has cer¬ 
tainly proved successful. This Bong ; with its 
waltz rhythm, will no doubt maintain Signor 
Tosti’s reputation. 

The Hum of Bees and Scotch Johnny. By 
J. L. Molloy. Two light, thoroughly Molloyesq 
songs. Of the two we prefer the second. 

Come Back, Jeannot. By Tito Mattei. A 
pleasing love-ballad. It is popular in form, 
yet not lacking in a certain refinement. 

Thistle-down and To Mistress Rose. By 
Frank L. Moir. Two short, neat little songs. 
There is a pleasing quaintness about the second, 
and we only wish the end were as good as the 
beginning. The words by Mrs. Chandler 
Moulton form a welcome change from the 
“ golden-sunset,” “ hand-in-hand ” style of 
poem so common. 

Good-night, Pretty Stars. By Noel Johnson. 
This is a neat, delicate little song. Why did 
not the composer write D fiat instead of C 
sharp in bar 7 of page 4 ? Surely it is 
supertonio harmony over a dominant pedal. 

Deuxieme Gavotte. By Carlo Albanesi. The 
music, for the most part modern in character, 
is clever and effective. The “ Musette ” trio is 
very quaint, and contrasts well with the 
principal section. This is a drawing-room 
piece likely to be much in demand. 

Chimes. Waltz. [By Algernon Bose. A light, 
taking, well-written waltz. The “ Hour Bell ” 
coda is quite a la Sohumann. But why G sharp 
and not A flat P It is surely dominant harmony 
over a tonic pedal. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The first of a short autumnal series of “ Biehter 
Concerts” was given at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday evening. There is little to say about 
it, except that the programme contained no 
novelties, that the performances were excellent, 
and that the audience was enthusiastic. _ Mr. 
Bispham, however, deserves a word for his fine 
decJam&tory singing in two Wagner exoerpts. 
But though there is little for a critic to do at 
such a concert except enjoy it, he may express 
his pleasure that the London public appreciates 
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its advantages. There are. certain things over 
which the best conductor has no control : 
temperature may affect voices or instruments; 
but, as a rule, a “ Richter Concert ” means one 
well contrived and well conducted. 

Me. Fbanz Rummel, who has not appeared 
in London for several years, gave an orchestral 
concert at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
evening. It was, perhaps, a somewhat 
dangerous experiment to play three pianoforte 
Concertos in one evening; but all three were 
masterpieces and presented strong contrasts, so 
that the music did not seem long. We will 
not say that thepianist revealed afi the pathos 
of Beethoven’s Concerto in G, or all the poetry 
of Schumann’s in A minor; but both works 
were interpreted with marked intelligence, and 
without any affectation or exaggeration. The 
third, brilliantly performed, was the one in G 
minor by Saint-Saens. Mr. Rummel has a fine 
technique : he is, indeed, master of the key¬ 
board. The orchestra was under the careful 
direction of Hr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
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Napkins, is. 6d. per dozen ; Table I DI O LJ ■ lai 
Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 9d. each, I la I Oil LillMClw 
yards by 3 yards, 5s. tkL; Kitchen Table Cloths, lojd. each ; real 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully blcaohed, 2 yards wide, lg. ud. per yard • 
and Linen Diaper, 8}d. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 4|d. per yard- 
Surplice Linen, 7d. per yard; Glass Cloths, 3s. Od. dozen. LINEN 
IICCKABACK TOWELS, 3s. Od. per dozen; Damask Towels, Ga. fid. 

nnn .1 . r |.. b l . V, Path Tnlunl. la maI, . fit—.lit - .1 W f 


Children’s, is. aa.; -Louies, as. cu.; uent s, ss. (KL Hemstitched— 
Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent’s, 4s. lid. per dozen. Better qualities equally 
cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. Monograms, Crests. 
Coats of Arms, Initials, &c, woven and embroidered. Samples and 
Illustrated Price Lists post free to any part of the world. 

B. & E. M’HUGH & 00., Limited, BELFAST 


Financial Tear ends 20th November, 1894. 


NATIONAL 

FOR MUTUAL DDHUIHCMT INVESTED FUNDS, £4,700,000 
LIFE ASSURANCE, r HU V lUtIN I PAID IN CLAIMS, £9,000,000 

INSTITUTION. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured: already divided £4,600,000. All 
persons now assuring will receive an additional snare of Profit over later Entrants, 
at the next Division in 1897. 


48, GRAOECHUBCH STREET. LONDON, E.O. 
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JOHN LANE begs to announce his REMOVAL to his NEW OFFICES, 
which will in future be known as “The BODLEY HEAD,” VIGO 
STREET, where orders for any of the Publications enumerated below 

should be addressed. 


THE YELLOW BOOK. Vol. III. Ready on the 16th of October. Pott 4to 

upwards of 270 pages, 15 Full-page Illustrations, Title-Page, and Cover Design, 5s. net. 

Contributions will appear by the following 

T.TOTi rp. sw rn*—WTT.T.TAM WATSON, KENNETH GRAHAME, ARTHUR SYMONS, ELLA D’ARCY, JOSE MARIA de HEREDIA, 
ELLEN M. CLERKS, HENRY HARLAND, THEO MABZIALS, ERNEST DOWSON, THEODORE WRATISLAW, ARTHUR MOORE, OLIVE 
OUSTANCE LIONEL JOHNSON, ANNIE MAODONELL, 0. S., NORA HOPPER, S. CORNISH WATKINS, HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE, 
MORTON FULLERTON, LEILA MACDONALD, C. W. DALMON, MAX BEERBOHM, and JOHN DAVIDSON. 

_PHILIP BROUGHTON, GEORGE THOMSON, AUBBEY BEARDSLEY, ALBERT FOSCHTER, WALTER SICKERT, P. WILSON 

STEER, WILLIAM HYDE, and MAX BEERBOHM. 

Vol. IFourth Edition , and Vol. II., Third Edition, are still on Sale. 

OSCAR WILDE.—A WOMAN of NO IMPORTANCE: a Comedy in Pour Acts. 

Small 4to, in a cover designed by 0. H. Shannon, 7s. 6d. net. V e !/• 

ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY: his Life and his Work. With a Portrait, and 

Selection from his Poems by LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. {Ready. 

JOAQUIN MILLER.—THE BUILDING of the CITY BEAUTIFUL. Fcap. 8vo, 

5s. net {.Ready- 

LIONEL JOHNSON.—THE ART of THOMAS HARDY. With an Etched Portrait 

by Wm. Strang, and a Bibliography by JOHN LANE. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s 6d. net. L V- 

ADAMS (FRANCIS).—ESSAYS in MODERNITY. Crown 

8vo, 6a. Bet. {Shortly. 


ALLEN (GRANT).—THE LOWER SLOPES. Crown 8vo, 

6s. net. 

DAVIDSON (JOHN).—PLAYS. Small 4to, 7s. Gd. net. 

-FLEET STREET ECLOGUES. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

-A RANDOM ITINERARY. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

-THE NORTH WALL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 

DE TABLEY (LORD).-POEMS DRAMATIC and 

LYRICAL. Crown &ro, 7a. 6(1. net. 

GALE (NORMAN).—ORCHARD SONGS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

net. 

GARNETT (RICHARD).-POEMS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
GOSSE (EDMUND).—THE LETTERS of THOS. LOVELL 

BEDD0B8. Pott 8vo. 6 j. net. 

GRAHAME (KENNETH).-PAGAN PAPERS. Fcap. 8vo, 

6a. net. 

GREENE (G. A.).—ITALIAN LYBISTS of TO-DAY. 

Crown 8ro, 6a. net. 

HAKE (THOS. GORDON.-SELEOTIONS from his POEMS. 

Br Mrs. MEYNELI.. Crown 8vo, 5a. net. 

JAMES (W. P.).—ROMANTIC PROFESSIONS. Crown 

8to, 5a. net. 

KEYNOTES SERIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. per volume, net. 
KEYNOTES. By George Eobrton. 

THE DANCING FAUN. By Florence Farr. 

POOR FOLK. From the Russian of Dostoievsky. By Lena 
milk an. 

A CHILD of the AGE. By Francis Adams. [swuy. 

THE GREAT GOD PAN. By Arthur Machen. {Sh„tiy. 
LEATHER (R. K.).—VERSES. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. net. 

LE GALLIENNE (RICHARD).-PROSE FANCIES. Crown 

8ro, 5s.net. 

-THE BOOK BILLS of NARCISSUS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

net. {Shortly. 


LE GALLIENNE (RICHARD).—ENGLISH P0EM8. 

Cion 8vo, 6a. net. 


GEORGE MEREDITH: Some Characteristics. Crown 

8vo, 6s. Gd. net. 

-THE RELIGION of a LITERARY MAN. Crown 8vo, 

8s. Gd. net. 

MARZIALS (THEO.)—THE GALLERY of PIGEONS. 

Fcap. 8vo, 4*. 6d. net. 

MEYNELL (Mrs.).-POEMS. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. 

THE RHYTHM of LIFE. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. 


MONKHOUSE (ALLAN).—BOOKS and PLAYS. Crown 

8to, Is. net. 

MEREDITH (GEORGE).— W. Biscombe Gardner’s Wood 

Engraving after the Painting by G. F. Walts. 21*. net. 

NETTLESHIP (J. T.)—ROBERT BROWNING: Essays 

and THOUGHTS. Crown 8w,6s. 6d. net. {Immediate y. 

OXFORD CHARACTERS. By Will Rothenstein. 5s. net 

per Part. 

RICKETTS (C. S.) and SHANNON (0. H.).-MARLOWE 

and CHATMAN’S HERO and LBANDER. Illustrated. Crown 8TO, vellum, 
86a. nit. 

STREET (G. S.).—THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a BOY. 

Reap, 8ro, 3e. 6d. net. 

THOMPSON (FRANCIS).-POEMS. Pott 4to, 5s. net. 

TREE (H. BEERBOHM)—THE IMAGINATIVE FACULTY. 

Fc&p. 8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 

WATTS (THEODORE).—POEMS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net ^ 
WATSON (WILLIAM) —THE ELOPING ANGELS. Square 

16 mo, 3s. Gd. net. 

_EXCURSIONS in CRITICISM. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

_ THE PRINCE’S QUEST. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. Gd. net. 

WILDE (OSCAR).—SALOME. Illustrations by Aubrey 

_THE 8PHINX. Illustrations by C. S. Ricketts. Vellum 

- THE DUCHESS of PADUA. Small 4to, 7s. Gd.net^ 

_THE HISTORY of Mr. W. H. lOs. 6d. net. t shortly. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Viao Street, London, W. 
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[Netc Issue."] 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1894. 


Pmce 3d. 

[Registered as a Newspaper. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE DAWN of CIVILISATION (Egypt and Chaldaa). By Professor Maspero. Edited by the 

Rev. Professor SAYOE. Translated by M. L. McCLUKE. With Map and over 470 Ill oat rations. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth boards, 24s. 

[Ready short If/. 

[This, it may be safely said, is the most important work which has appeared in this country on the early history of Egypt and Chaldsos. The results of rrcmt 
archaeological research in the valleys of the Nile and Euphrates have been marshaled in historical perspective in this magnum opus of one ot the greatest anti or ties of 
our time. It coven the history of Egypt down to the XIV. Dynasty, and that of Chaldees during the fint Empire; and, although the points of conneotion with B b'e 
history are not chronological, they are essentially illustrative of the Sacred Narrative. Professor Saycs adds a Prefaoe.] • 

ART PICTURES from the OLD TESTAMENT. Sunday Readings for the Young. A Series of 

Nmetv Illustrations from Original Drawings by Sir F. LEIGHTON, Bart.. P.B.A. ; Sir E. BURNE-JONES, Bart.; E. J. POYNTER, R.A.: G. F. 
WATTS. B A.; E. ARMYTAGE, R.A.; F. MADOX BBOWN ; S. SOLOMON; HOLMAN HUNT, See., &o. [With Letterpress Descriptions by ALLY 
FOX, Small 4to, cloth boards, 6s. 

ATTILA and his CONQUERORS. By Mrs. Bundle Charles, Author of “ The Chronicles of the 

Schonberg-Cotta Family.” Crown 8vo, doth boards, 3s. 6d. 

ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI. Mary, the Mother of Our Lord. By Mrs. Bundle Charles, Author of 

“ The S.honberg-Cotts Family.” Small post 8vo, printed in red and black, doth boards, 2s. 

THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT of the MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor 

SAYCE, Queen’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, Third Editicn, buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 

THE CATECHISM of the ORTHODOX EASTERN CHURCH. By Ignatius Moschake. 

18mo, limp doth, 6d. [The original is authorised by the Ecdesiastioal and Government Authorities for uee in the Kingdom of Greece.] 


THE AUTHORSHIP of DEUTERONOMY. By Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. 

Small poet 8vo, paper cover, 3d._ 


and|EDIBLE and POISONOUS MUSHROOMS: What to Eat, 

and What to Avoid. By M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D., A.L.S. With 18 Coloured 
Plates illustrating 48 Species. Crown 8vo, cloth board«, 3a 6d. 


RELIGION in JAPAN: Shintoism, Bnddhism, 

CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. O. A. COBBOLD. Rost Svo, cloth bauds, U. Gd. j 

CHINA. By Professor R E. Douglas. With Map. New 

and Revised Edition. Crown Svo. cloth boards, 5«. 

“ A concise, unbiassed, and remarkably readable account of China, oompiled for (he benefit 
of readers of every degree.”— Saturday Review. 

NOBLE WOMANHOOD : a Series of Biographical Sketches. 

By G. BARNETT SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

[The lives selected are the following : — Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hksbb ; Florence 
Nightingale; Frances Ridley Havrroal; Harriet Beecher Stowe; Sister Dora; 
Louisa May Alcott ; Elizabeth Fry ; Felicia Dorothea Hkmans. This is a companion 
volume to “ Eminent Christian Workers.”] 

EMINENT CHRISTIAN WORKERS of the NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. By G. BARNETT SMITH, Author of “ Everyday Heroes,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

[The lives selected are the following:—Archbishop Tait ; Patteson, the Marti r Bishop; the 
Earl of Shaftesbury; Bishop Daniel Wilson ; ; Arnold, of Rugby; Bishop Wilber- 
forck ; Georoe Moore, the Philanthropist; Hanninqton, the East African Hero; and 
Bishop Selwyn.] 

BUDDHISM. Being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of 

Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, M.A., Ph.D. A New and Revised 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2a. 6d. 

VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti Reprinted from 

” Called to be Saints,” “Time Flies,” and “The Faoe of the Deep.” Small post 8vo, 
printed in red and black on hand-made paper, cloth boards, 3s. 6d.; limp roan, 5s. ; 
ievantine, 6s. 0J.; limp German calf, 7«.; limp morocco, 7f. 6d. 

THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional Commentary on 

tl>e Apocalypse. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, Author of “Time Flies," &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, Gd. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH in THESE ISLANDS before 

the CORING of AUGUSTINE. By the Rev. Canon BROWNE, B.D., D.C.L. 
Pott 8ro, cloth boards, Is. 0d. 

JOAN the MAID: Deliverer of England and France. By 

Mrs. BUNDLE CHARLES, Author of “The Chronicles of the Schunterg-Cotta 
Family.” Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

SONGS, OLD and NEW. By Mrs. Bundle Charles, Author 

of “The Chronicles of the Schunberg-CottaFamily.” Demy 10tno, cloth bo&rds, 3«. 

THE OLD CHURCHES of OUR LAND: the Why, How, 

and When of Them. By FRANCIS BALDWIN, Architect. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

CHRISTUS COMPROBATOR ; or, the Testimony of Christ 

to the Old Toatament. Seven Addresses by C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. ! 


ROMANCE of LOW LIFE AMONGST PLANTS: Facts 

and Phenomena of Cryptog&mic Vegetation. By M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D., A.L.8. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Cloth boards, 4s. 

FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT LIFE ; or, Curiosities 

of Vegetation. By M. C. COOKE, M. A., LL.D., A.L.8. With numerous Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, Gi. 

PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of FRANCE. By the Rev. 

H. H. BISHOP, M.A. With numerous Engraving,. Oblong 4to, cloth boards, Ts. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 

TIME. By Professor 0. V. Boys, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 

[In preparation. 

OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES. By Percy Faraday 

FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.Sc. (London), F.R.S. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

“It is a book which every clergyman, every magistrate, every guardian of the poor, every 
governor of a school ought to possess and master.” — Qvanlian. 

COLOUR. By Captain Abney, F.R.S. With numerous 

Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

COAL. By Professor R. Meldola. With numerous 

Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward. 

With numerous Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

TIME and TIDE : a Romance of the Moon. Second Edition, 

Revised. By 8ir ROBERT 8. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Gel. 

The STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By the late Charles Meymott 

TIDY, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. Tort 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 

Trofessor GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. l’ost Svo, cloth boards, ts. 

SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 

Being a Course of Three I/yet-mw delivered at the Tiondon Institution in D.^unber. 18s!», 
and January, 1890, before a Juvenile Audience. By (-. V. BOYS, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 
With numerous Diagrams. Tost Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 

Association Meeting at Lends, September, 1890. By Professor J. 1’EllRY, M.K., D.Se., 
F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Professor 

GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. With several Illustrations. Post8vj, 
cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

BRIGHTON: 135, NORTH STREET. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS pao* 

Freeman's History or Sicily, by Canon Isaac Taylor 295 

The Art of Thomas Hardy, by E. K. Chambers . • 297 

The Life of Sir Harry Pabkks, by S.McCalmont Hill 297 
New Novels, by George 8aintsbury .... 299 

Current Theology. 801 

Two Foreign Translations of English Poetry . . 801 

Notes and News . 802 

The Forthcoming Magazines.802 

University Jottinos.303 

Original Verse: “The Poet’s Meed’* • . • 303 
Obituary Prof. Nichol, by J. S. C., &c. . . • 303 
Magazines and Reviews ...... 303 

Slavica, by W. R. M. 803 

Selected Foreion Books.304 

Correspondence— 

The. Stowe Missal and Si. Patrick, by the Rev. F. E. 
Warren ; The Septuagint versus The Hebrew Text of 
the Bible, by Sir H. H. Howorth and G. H. Fielding ; 

The Frthard Castle and Baginbun Inscriptions , by 
R. A. 8. Macalister and E. W. B. Nicholson; “ Wid- 
dersinx,” by Pr.f. Skeat; 7he Newly Discovered 
Recension of the Gregorian Sacramentary , by the 
Rev. F. E. Warren ; The Russian Name for a Betrothed 
Woman, by Prof. C. E. Turner ; “ The Unemployed 

by Geofl’rey Dr&ge.301 

Appointments fob Next Week.300 

Summbus's 8tudy ok Valerius Flaccub, by Frof. Ellis 300 

Some Books on Asyriology.307 

Obituary : Prof. Terrikn i e Lacouperie, by J. S. C. . 308 
Correspondence — 

The Names of the Planets in the “ Pistis Sophia by F. 

Legge . ‘.£09 

Indian Jottings.809 


PALL MALL.—Ancient Objects of Japanese Art consigned from 
Japan , ex Verona and Salazie. 

IVTESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 

JVJL for SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY. 54, PALL MALL, 
on THURSDAY, the 25th October, at 1 o’clock precisely. 
CONSIGNMENTS from Osaka, Kyoto, and Tokio,including valu- 


THEATRES — Continued. 

DALY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
THIS BVENING, at 8.15, A GAIKTY GIRL. Messrs. 
C. Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, Geo. Grosemith, jun., Law- 


able iarauers by the Rare Masters Kayetsu, Korin, Ititsuo, Knjikawa, Knee D’Oreay. Fatren-Soutar, R. 8omerville, Gilbert Por- 
and others : swords, armour, sp< :ir heads, and enamels on iron by teems, Charles EatoD, and Rutland Barrington ; Mm es. Kate 


and others: swords, armour, spear heads, and enamels on iron by 
Miochin, Umet-ada, ilirnta, and others; coloured engravings and 
pictures by Utamaro. TorU, Hokusai, Watanabe Seitai, and others; 


Cutler, Nellie Malone, Marie Studholme, Louie Pounds, Kate 


pictures by l t amain. Torn, Hokusai, \Y atanabe Seitai, and others; TT/vdonn Vinlpf Robinson Ninn Murtinn and Vpiuip 

| selected specimens of Rnku and other porcelains and pottery, and a 11008011 • v 10,et "omnson, Aina Martino, ana l.ottie Venne. 
choice series of Netoukis, pouch and swonl ornaments. ' TtnTinv t mrrn * mrvn 

May lie viewed Monday, Tuesday, aud Wednesday next. Catalogues DRURY LANE THEATRE, 

will be forwarded on application — W, Pall Mall, London. Lessee and Manager, 6ir Augustus Harris. 


A COURSE of LECTURES on 

LJL “MODERN PAINTING,” illustrated by Limelight Views, 
will bo delivered by CHARLES 1IOLROYD. F.R.S.P.E.. at SOUTH 
PLACE INSTITUTE, FINSBURY. First Lecture OCTOBER 23rd. 
Free Commence at 8 p.m. Syllabus and Tickets (for Course 5*., 
single Lecture Is.) may be obtained of the Hox. Sec., South Plice 
Institute, E.C. 

PiR. KLEIN Las now added to the CIVIL 

U SERVICE INSTITUTE, at llo. Cannon Street, E.C,, a REGIS- 
TRx\TION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers may confidently rely upon the Doctor’s long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager. Sir Augustus Harris. 
TO-NIGHT, at 7.30, THE DERBY WINNER. Mrs. John 
Wood, Misses Beatrice Lamb, Alma Stanley, Pattie Browne, 
Evelyn Hughes, L. Moodie, Hettie Dene; Messrs. Arthur 
Bourchier, George Giddens, Lionel Rignold, Harry Evers- 
Held, Charles Dalton, East, Lawford,Harding, and Charles 
Cartwright. 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr. John Ilare. 

MR. WILLARD’S SEASON. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8 30, THE PROFESSOR’S LOVE 
STORY. 

MATINEES SATURDAY and WEDNESDAY NEXT, 

at 2 SO._____ _ 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. S. 


DUMM.KS s OTVDY OK VAUmus * LACCOS, Oy I’lM. *I.U« 30B the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. are (or all tie Medical Exami- 
□OME Books on Asyriology ...... 807 nations open to Women. Entrance Scholarship, value £30; Stuart 

Obituary: Prof. Terrikn i e Lacouperie. by J. S. C. . 308 Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four years; Mackay Prizes of £20 
Correspondence — each * &c.—Apply to Secretary at School 

The Names of the. Planets in the “ Pistis Sophia by F. 

T ***** •.209 TpINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLE- 

tj!!I!™. 0TTI o 08 „.J®? MEN’S DAUGHTERS.—The Misses SINCLAIR CLARKE, 

■REPORTS OF SOCIETIES *•■•••« c09 4g Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.—References permitted to—The 

Archaeological Books ....... £09 Right Honourable G. J. Goschen, M.P., and Mrs. Goschen; John 

The Rescue of Egyptian History, by Prof. Petrie . 310 Usher, Esq.,of Norton, Midlothian ; the Rouble, and Rev. Wm. Miller, 

Notes on Art and Archaeology . . . . .310 I.E. ; the Rev. C.J. Ridgeway, 36, l’orchester Terrace, W. 

Bichepin’s “Vers La Joie,” by Cecil Nicholson . 810 d00101161 BtMct ' KEm CIE ‘ _ 

Music Notes.311 _ 

~ A _ ~_— - - — — - rPHE UNDERSIGNED, Lecturer in the 

A LAD\ of hiffh 8taD(linor in Hnllosnlle University of Marburg, RECEIVES as BOARDERS Gentlemen 

j\ nrn „ nPp ,i pprnvi’ 1 ,, 1 , 1 . 1 , ...... I ir.ii’c Who wish to attend the University or to study German and other 

desiring to perfect tl.cn,,,ivm in the German ilrVSe I™ sens nm- “ ".gg* ** 

be had from the best Pr..f.-*..rs in Music, Drawing, Science, Ac. First- - Addrea ®> Bcliwanallee 4, Marburg i. II., Germany. 

class Society. Terms Moderate. Highest references given and - - --— 

S‘l>mbrid f geV^,'w. PartiCaIar '’ al>Plj ' 10 Mre - HoLL ' ,S ' m:B ' IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


AAA.AO 1J1 AUIAilUi Bl/D, VAiaUDUl U IU/HX. ill A . IT. D. 

L ONDON SCHOOL Of MEDICINE for P«t|ey. Messrs. Waiter Everard, Sidney PAxton, H. Farmer 
WOMEN. 30. Handel Stbket, Hum ice 8« «n W.C., and £ ecU Thornbury, and H. Beeves Smith ; Masses Ada 


t\titatttaq - f ' tT oT . , ro mn.T lYTEWSPAPERS,MAGAZINES,BOOKS, 

T° INVALIDS.-A LIST of MEDICAL IN Ac._KING, SELL* RA1LTON, Limited, high-clas. Printer, 

A. MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT and Publishers, 12 . Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street, E.C., 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list ha ™ specinllv-built Rotary aud other fast Machines for printing 
includes private asylums, 4c.; schools also recommended.—Address and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Mr. G. B. Stocreh, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 

--Journals. 

TlPIVATP’ A T? VQTTT'p rv». airflow. Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 


Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism. London.” 


PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP, or similar .nW^^rju’S^diffi' 11 

.id TvS im s«•• ^ 

monials aud Press Opinions Personal Reference to F.R.8. Salary _____ 

moderate.—A lfh a, 15, Lanark Villas, W. ‘ (QUEEN’S HALL CHOR 

_ wn _ -SEVEN SUBSCRIPTION OON( 

TYPE"WRITINGi “Placida, the Christian Martyr,” and Ross 


TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Rayxk ft Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 

THE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

JL 115, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 

Price List i—115, Fleet Street. London. 

CATALOGUES 

tpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU It CO., 87, Souo Square. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

11, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

*6, GREAT RI'.iSF.LL STREET 
(Opposite the Britith Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

CATALOGUE (No. 29) of SECOND- 

HANDBOOKS. 32 pages. Upwards of 1,000 interesting items, 
offered at exceedingly moderate prices.— Thomas Thorne, 40, Blackett 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24. BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.. desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 

favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


*’S HALL CHOEAL SOCIETY. 

EN SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS.-8th November 
Christian Martyr,” and Rossini's “ Stabat Mater”; 
, at 7 p.m., “ Messiah [5th February, “ Cavalleria 


Christmas-day, at 7 p.m., “Messiah”; [5th February, “Cavalleria 
Rusticaua ” and “ I Pagliacci ”; 21st February. “ Elijah ”; 12th March. 
“ Lohengrin" and “Tannhauser” ; Good Friday, at 3, “ Redemption.” 
Miss Ella Russell, Miss Anna Williams, Mdlle Nuola, Miss Clara Butt, 
Mrs. Belle Cole. Miss Agnes Janson, Miss Grace Damian, Mr. Ivor 
McKay, Mr. Watkin Mills, Signor Foil, 4c. Organist. Mr. Arthur 
Fagge. Leader, J. T. C’arrodus. Conductor, Air. William Carter. 
Tickets, 7s. tkl., 5s , 2 s. 6d., and Is Subscription for Seven Concerts— 
stalls, grand circle, or area, £2 2s.: reserved seats, £1 8s. Subscription 
for any five dates, £1 11 s. 6d. or £l Is.—Tickets of the usual Ageuts. 
aud Air. Robert Newman, Queen’s llall, Langham Place, Regent 
Street, W. 

iX/TR. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S 

-Fv-L ENTERTAINMENT (under the Management of Mr. 
ALFRED GERAIAN REED and Mr. CORNEY GRAIN), OPEN 
for the AUTUMN SEASON.—MISSING, by Somerville Gibuey. 
Alusic by King Hall. Air. Corney Grain’s latest Musical Sketch, 
BOND STREET, 4 p.m., and WALES HAVE EARS. Booking Offiee 
now open, from 11 to 6.—ST. GEORGE’S HALL, Langham Place. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHITHEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7. J5, THE FATAL CARD. Meesre. 
William Terriss, Murray, Carson, Charles Fulton, W. L. 


ical Exami- Branson, Emmie Meynck, Kate Graves, Nina Boudcault, 
£30; Stuart At 8, IN THE EYES OF THE WOBLD. 

Prizes of £20 _____ ^ 

OPERA COMIQUE. 

^ GERMAN PLAYS.—THIS EVENING, at 8.15, BEY OP 

NTLE- MAROCCA. Misses Perl-Hollaender, Milll Elainger. Elly 
CLARKE. Arndt, Toni Hoops, Frau Dr. Heinold-Thomann; Messrs, 
ed to -The Ernst Petersen, Siegfried Philippi, and Ch. F. Maurice. 
b® n; Jolm STIFTUNG8FE3T (The Jubilee), Misses. Eleonore von 
errace'w r> ^ rl ^ er » Toni Hoops, Frau Dr. Heinold-Thomann. 

- HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

. ., 8ole Lessee and Manager. Mr. Tree, 

in the THIS BVENING, at 8 30, A HUNCH OF VTOLET3. 
Gentlemen Mr. Tree, Messrs. Lionel Brough, Nutcombe Gould, Charles 
and other Allan, Holman Clark, Hallard; Mrs. Tree. Miss N. Noel, 

1 Ann >* &c - Miss D. Bartons, and Mtss Lily H&nbury. Preceded at 8, by 
r ,LLKv. EDITHA’S BURGLAR. 

J LYCEUM THEATRE. 

DOKS THI8 EVENING, at 8, THE QUEEN OF BRILLIANTS. 

p . . * Messrs. Hubert Wilke, Arthur Williams, W. H. Denny, John 
treet, E c\ Le Hay, Avon Saxon, Owen Weetford, Fred. Wright, jun , 
r printing Compton Coutts, Geo. Honey, and Fred Storey; Madame 
Amadi, Miss Lizzie Buggies, Miss Annie Moyers, Mesdames 
lence New Leonard, Burle, Leigh, Comyns, and Miss LilUan Russell. 

dressing LYRIC THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.0, LITTLE CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS (New Edition). Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, John F. 
Sheridan, F. CJook, Thompson, W. 8. Lai(11aw, H. Gregory ; 
IETY. Mesdames Geraldine UJmar. Maud Holland, M. Love, A. 
November Newton, E. Greville, D. Thome, F. Wilson, V. Cassell, 
‘Mater”- M - Marsden. and Florence St. John, &c. At 7.15, THE 
Cavalleria HOUSE OF LORDS. 


PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. 

MR. ARTHUR ROBERTS’ SEASON. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 15, CLAUDE DUVAL. Messrs. 
Eric Thome, Fitzroy Morgan, H. O. Clarey, E. Stevens, and 
Mr. Arthur Roberta. Misses A. Liddon, E. Eller&lie, N. 
Arline, Thornhill, L. Norman, I. Young, F. Schubert, G. 
Edwatds, M. Crichton, A. Peppiatte, M. Burdell, and Mia« 
Marie Hal ton. ___ 

PRINCESS'S THEATRE. 

Mrs. Anna Ruppert’s Season.—On MONDAY NEXT, at 
7.30 prompt, will be produced the great Australian success, 
RUBBERY UNDER ARMS. 

Written by Alfred Dampier and Garnet Walch. 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

R. D’Oyly Carte, Proprietor and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MIRETTE. Messrs. Courtice 
Pounds, Scott-Fiahe, Walter Passmore, John Coates, Scott 
Bussell, and Richard Temple; Mesdames Florence Percy, 
Emmie Owen, and R. Bran dram. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, TRUTHFUL JAME3. Meesrs. 


Abingdon, Richard Purdon, and Harry Nicholls ; Mesdames r ^ J3 ' son \ llamilton.and 

u_ t d _vi. t 'a »r„. uc.ii_ a Philin Cummrham: Misses Annie Ferrell. Carrie Coote. Elsie 


Vane, Laura Linden, 8ophie Larkin, and Mibs Mill ward. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, THE NEW WOMAN. Mr. 
Fred Terry, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. J. G. Grahamc, Mr. Wyes, 
Mr. Champion, Mr. Byron; Miss Rose Leclercq. Miss Alma 
Murray, Miss Laura Graves, Miss Gertrude Walden, Miss 
Rickards, and Miss Winifred Emery. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15. THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS 
SUSAN. Mr. Cbailes Wyndham, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Fredk. 
Kerr, Mr. C. P. Little, Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. E. Dagnall; 


Philip Cuoingham; Misses Annie Ferrell, Carrie Coote, Elsie 
Chester, Mary Allestiee, Kate Kearney, and Lydia Cowell. 
At 8.15, a PIOUS FRAUD. 

TERRY’S THEATRE^ 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE FOUNDLING. Messrs, 
f harles Groves, Sydney Brough, Huntley Wright, Oswald 
Yorke, George VVarde, Stanley Kennis; Misses Ellis Jeffreys, 
Emmeline Orford, Susie Vaughan, Lizzie Webster. GWynne 
Herbert, Minnie Clifford, Fanny Erris. At 8.15, THEN 
FLOWERS GREW FAIRER. 

TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8 16, A TRIP TO CHINATOWN. 
Mr. R. G. Knowler, Messrs. H. Tripp-Eilgar, H. De Lange, 
E. Stevens, H. Hilliard, F. Bousfleld, G. Egbert, A. Bernard, 


Miss Fanny Coleman. Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Nina &c.; Mieres Edith Bruce, Clara Jocks, E. Vane, G. Wriglit, 


Boucicault, and Miss Mary Moore. 

COURT THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Arthur Chudleigh. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, A GAY WIDOW, adapted by 


, U 11 C 1 tn ljUl UU iiiuu,, Vliun u. i aut, u. lliig.iv, 

K. Kverleigh, A. Ford, M. Rousell, &c. Preceded, at 8, by 
RICHARD’S PLAY. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY. Messrs. Arthur 
Helmore, J. D. Beveridge. J. Beauchamp, 8. Warden, K. 


Mr. F. C. Bumand ixim Saidou and Deelandta’ farcial Douglas, T. Pa’mar, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, J. L. Mackay; 
comedy, 4 Belle Maman.” Preceded at 8 by They re Smith’s Mesdames Glad>s Homfrcy, May Pafrey, Esm<5 Beringer, 
OLD CRONIES. | A. Beet. Preceded, at 8.15, by LOYAL. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


FOURTH AND CHEAP EDITION NOW BEiDY. 

In 1 Vul, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 

FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE 

in the WORLD of SPORT at HOME and ABROAD. 

By Sir JOHN DUGDALE ASTLEY, Bart. 

" It ia not too mneh to say that in writing these pagei 
which he has. by permission, dedio.tel to the Prince of 
Wales, Sir John Astley has not only produced a book which 
will amuse and in some measure instruct the thousands who 
win be anxious to read it, but has at ones taken his place 
amongst the beat chroniclers of his time.'’— Times, May 18. 

“ In conclusion, we never read a book into the treasures and 
attract!one of whteh it is more impossible to give an insight 
by a few quotations. It is the work ef a thoroughly genial 
and good fellow, who has seen nearly every vicissitude of life 
that the open air can afford, and baa touched nothing without 
adorning a."—Daily Telegraph. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

WULF the SAXON : a Story of 

the Norman Conquest. By G. A. HENTY. 
With 12 Page Illustrations by Ralph Peaoock. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Cs. 

WHEN LONDON BURNED: a 

Story of Restoration Times and the Great Fire. 
By G. A. HENTY. With 12 Page IUmtiations 
by J. Finnemore. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6?. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


ELLIOT STOCK'S 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

A SZf EDITION, printed in tasteful form, on flee 
piper, and euitab'y bound, with numerous 
Illustrations, piioe Ce. 

COINS AND 

MEDALS. 

Their Place in History and Art. 

By the STAFF of the BRITISH MUSEUM MEDAL 
ROOM. Edited by STANLEY LANE-POOLE, Author 
of the “Catalogue of Oriental end Indian Coins in the 
British Museum.” 


In crown 8vo, bound in rough leather, price Se. BOLisos 
Piter Copies, in Boxburghe, 11s. Sd. net. 

CROMWELL'S 
SOLDIER'S BIBLE. 

Being a Reprint in Facsimile of "The Soldier’s 
Pocket Bible.” 

Compiled by BDMUND CAL AMY, end issued for the 
use of the Commonwealth Army in 1643. With a Bio¬ 
graphical Introduction and a Preface by Field Marshal 
the Bight Hon. Viscount WOL3ELEY, K.P., O.C.B. 

“ A remarkable literary euricsity .”—Horning Leader, 


In foolscap 8vo, antique cloth, pries 2s. 6d. 

THE PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS AS 
JOHN RUNYAN 
WROTE IT: 

Being a Facsimile Reproduction of the 
First Edition, published in 1078. 

With a New Introduction ty Dr. JOHN BROWN, 
Author of “ Bunyan and hie Times.” 

“A very great interest attaches to this first draft of an 
allegory which has world-wide fame, and ia likely never to be 
forgotten.”— Globe. _ 


In crown 8vo, fully Illustrated, price 6s. 

TALES FROM SCOTT . 

By Hr EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. With an Intro¬ 
duction by EDWARD DOWDBN, LL.D., Professor of 
R"gH«h Literature at the University of Dublin. 

An attempt to do for Sir IValler Scott what Charles I.amh did 
/or Shakesp-are. 


In crown 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 
proa 6s. 

AN ARTIST'S FATE. 

By CECIL CLARKE, Author of “Ulrioa,” “ Love’a 
Loyalty," “ When all was Young,” &c., Ac. 

In crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 

THE HUMOUR 
AND PATHOS - 
OF ANGLO- 
INDIAN LIFE. 

Extracts from his Brother’s Notebook. Made b/ Dr. 
TICKLEMORE. Edited by J. E. MAYER, M.U. 


London: 

ELLIOT STOCK 62, Pateuxoster Row. 


NEW NOVELS. 


By 


A WOMAN’S LOVE-LESSON. 

EMILY J. DUNHAM. 3 vols. 

PENHALA. By Clara Lemore, Author 


By Reginald 

of Scorn,” ‘‘Wildwater 


satility. 

Bcouman. 

IN a NEW WORLD. By Mrs. Hans 

BLACKWOOD. 

“Mn. Blackwood's story is interesting without being sensational, 
and it is wholly free from the psychological subtlety which is so 
larlshly introduced into the pages of the problem novels of the day.” . 

Court Journal. 

VENTURED in VAIN. 

E. 8ALWEY, Author of “The Finger 
Terrace,” Ac. 3 vols. 

ADAM the GARDENER. By Mrs. 

STEPHEN BATSON, Author of “Such a Lord is Lore," Ac. 
3 vols. 

“ A uniformly sympathetic and surpassingly entertaining story.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

ST. MAUR. By Adeline Sergeant, 

Author of “ Caspar Brooke's Daughter," “ Sir Anthony,” Ac. 3 vols. 
“It would be unjust to deny that * St. Maur ’ is an excellent specimen 
of its class, and will be read with much more delight and avidity than 
the average three-volume novel."— Qlatgovo Herald. 

SUIT and SERVICE. By Mrs. 

HERBERT MARTIN, Author of " Bonnie Lesley,” “ Britomart," 
Ac. X vols. 

A VAGABOND in ARTS. By Algernon 

GI8SING, Author of “A Moorland Idyl," “A Village Hampden,” 
Ac. 3 vols. 

“ The story is both clever and interesting, and the characters «re 
very uaturaL"— Athenaeum. 

“ There is much profound thought and brilliant writing in * A Vaga¬ 
bond in Arts.’ "—Daily Telegraph. 


Uniform, each in 1 voL, crown 8vo, 6e. 

NOVELS BT EDNA LYALL. 

DONOVAN: a Modem Englishman. 

TO RIGHT the WRONG. 

WE TWO. I nr the GOLDEN DAYS. 

KNIGHT ERRANT. I WON BY WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


A SELECTION FROM 

HURST & BLACKETT'S 

STANDARD LIBRARY. 

EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE Ss. 

BY THE AUTHOR of ‘‘JOHN HALIFAX.” 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE¬ 
MAN. 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS and MAID. 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JAHDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK.” 

NATURE and HUMAN 
NATURE. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN 
INSTANCES. 


THE OLD JUDGE; or, 
Life in n Colony. 

TRAITS of AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

The AMERICANS at HOME 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 

DAVID ELGINBROD. I ALEC FORBES. 

ROBERT FALCONER. I SIR GIBBIE. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

ADAM GRAEME. I LIFE of IRVING. 

LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 

AGNES. I PHCEBE, JUNIOR. 

IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


BANSHEE CASTLE. By Bosa 

MULHOLLAND. With 12 Page Illustrations by 
John H. Baoon. Crown 8to, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

IN the HEART of the ROCKIES: 

a Story of Adventure in Colorado. By G. A. 
HENTY. With 8 Page Illustrations by G. C. 
Hindley. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6b. 

OLAF the GLORIOUS. By 

ROBERT LEIGHTON. With 8 Page Illustra¬ 
tions by Ralph Peaoock, and a Map. Crown 8vo, 
doth elegant, olivine edgee, 5s. 

TO GREENLAND and the POLE: 

a Story of Adventure in the Arctic Regions. By 
GORDON STABLES, M.D. With 8 Page Illus¬ 
trations by G. C. Hindley. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

SOU'WESTER and SWORD: a 

Story of Struggle on Sea and Land. By HUGH 
ST. LEGER. With 6 Page Illustrations by Hal 
Hunt. Crown 8vo, doth degant, 4s. 

A PRISONER of WAR: a Story 

of the Time of Napoleon Bonaparte. By G. 
NORWAY. With 6 Page Illustrations by Robert 
Barnes, R.W.S. Crown 8vo, doth elegant, 
3a. 6d. 

IN PRESS-GANG DAYS. By 

EDGAR PICKERING. With 6 Illustrations 
by W. S. Stacey. Crown 8vo, doth degant, 
3s. 6d. 

YOUNG TRAVELLERS’ TALES 

By ASCOTT R. HOPE. With 6 Illustrations 
by H. J. Draper. Crown 8vo, doth degant, 
3s. 6d. 

THINGS WILL TAKE a TURN. 

By BEATRICE HARRADEN, Author of “ Ships 
that Pass in the Night,” “ In Varying Moods,” 
&c. A New Illustrated Edition, with 46 Pictures 
from Designs from John H. Bacon. Square 8vo, 
doth degant, 2s. 6d. 

THE WHISPERING WINDS, 

and THE TALES that THEY TOLD. By 
MARY H. DEBENHAM. Illustrated with 25 
Pictures throughout the Text by Paul Hardy. 
Square 8vo, doth elegant, 2s. fid. 
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THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 

THE ORGAN OP BOTH BRANCHES OP THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 

Established 1851. Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Journal the following statement will afford some idea :— 

CURRENT TOPICS—Comments on the legal events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES—Essays upon branches of law and matters of professional interest. 

CASES OF THE WEEK—Reports of cases decided during the previous week. During the Long Vacation reports are given of cases 
Wore the Vacation Judge. 

REVIEWS—New legal works are carefully noticed in this department. 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

NEW ORDERS—All new orders and rules are given, sometimes before they can be obtained by the public. 

COURTS—Special reports are furnished of Solicitors’ Cases in all the Courts. Selected cases in the county courts are also reported. 
PENDING LEGISLATION—Summaries of Bills of special interest to the profession. 

LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR—Under this head careful criticisms are given of the legislative results of the session. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

LAW SOCIETIES—Full reports of the proceedings of the law societies. 

Quarterly short digests of all reported cases are given. 

A careful summary is given of all the legal news of the week, and special attention is bestowed on furnishing early copies of all Court Papers 

The First Number of Volume XXXIX. will be published November 3rd , 1894. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, WHICH MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, £1 6s.; by post, £1 8s.; Foreign, £1 10s. 4d. Single Number, 6d. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER, £2 12s., post-free. Single Number, Is. 
WEEKLY REPORTER, £1 0s.; by Post, £1 8s. Single Number, 0d. 

*.* Tke Journal and Reforter can be ordered from any date, and back numbers of the current volumes can be supplied. 

Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to H. Villers. 

OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


WORK8 BY DR. MAOLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s., post free. 

1HE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER MAC L AREN, D.D. 
“ They are fully up to his old level, and are still unrivalled 
in their own mumer .”—British Weekly. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s., post free. 

PAUL’S PRATERS, and other Sonnons. 

London: ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEAED, Publishers, 
21 amd 22, Fubmival Street. E.C.; and all Booksellers. 

To H.R.EU the PRINCE of WALES. 

gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

QOUPS, PRESERVEDPROVISrONS 

_ an,l _ 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

X PIES. Also. 

j^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
'J’UKTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPEOlALlTIES for INVALIDS? ' 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS." “ 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
_MAY FAIR. W. _ 

BAD SOAPS 

Eat in o '.be Skin. 


Does not. IT'S PURE!!! 

Price 4d., 0d., Sd., 10d., and 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 

THROAT ^0 COUGH 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use I 
EPPS’S GHjYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confection? 
becomes actively healing. 

Sold only in boxes. 7|d., and tins, Is. ljd., Labe led : ! 

JAMES EPP<3 & CO., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, Lc* >:don 


Now Rkady, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 page* cloth, 6a., post free. 

HC X S T O IR ■'5T 

OF TKE 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

WITH -A. CONTINUATION TO 1801, 

By CHARLES S. MIALL. 

T1IE GUARDIAN.—“It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter's point of view. And for these purposes wo can recommend this, which gives the history 
in a handy and convenient form.” 

TIMES.—“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 
readily be found anywhere else.” 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY’ REVIEW.—“It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only coins through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. . . . We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr. Miall ior the 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England.” 


Loudon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21 aud 22, Furnival Street, E C. 


A STORY OF THE DISRUPTION AND THE 

FORMATION OF THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND IN 1843. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. Gd., post free. 

CRAIGEO -W _A_ 1ST : 

By W. KENNEDY MOORE, D.D. 

THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“The story should help to raise the enthusbism of the present generation of Free 
Churchmen at this interesting period of their Church's history, and general readers may peruse it with interest for its 
faithful pictures of Scottish life and character in lbi3." 

THE BRITISH WEEKLY’.—“ The characters arc so well drawn, and the Disruption incidents to cleverly and 
naturally interwoven, that the interest never Hags. Dr. Kennedy Moore is thoroughly at home in hia subject, and has 
not only the necessary knowledge for treating it well, but also the requisite sympathy. He lias a vein of quiet but 
genuine humour, and a competent acquaintance with Scottish customs." 

THE FREEMAN.—“ Dr. Moore not only writes with the pen of a ready writer, but his heart is in closest sympathy 
with his inspiring theme. His book is full of pathetic incident, and is profusely illustrated with striking portraiture. 


London: ALEXANDER U SIIEPHEARD, Publishers, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C. 

and all Booksellers. 
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MAX O’RELL’S NEW BOOK. 


1st Edition, 80,000 Copies, Now ready. 


In crown 8 to, 352 pp., doth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 

JOHN BULL & 00. 

The Great Colonial Branches of the Firm: 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. 

With upwards of Fifty Illustrations by Ibving 
Montagu, W. W. Lloyd, and from Photographs, 
many of them taken expressly for the purpose. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO.; 
And Nbw Yobk. 


Now ready, NEW EDITION of 

"REMINISCENCES of YARROW. By 

the late JAMES BUSSELL, T.D. With Prelace by Prof. 
CAMPBELL PHASER, LL.D. D.C.L. And Poetecript referring to 
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LITERATURE. 



The third volume of this neat work, though 
published posthumously, had passed through 
the press before Mr. Freeman started on 
the fatal journey which in March 1892 
ended so unhappily at Alicante. He left 
behind several consecutive fragments of 
MS., which were to have found their place 
in succeeding volumes of the History. Of 
these fragments, one, likely to prove of 
high interest, relates the story of the 
Norman conquest, another deals with the 
establishment of the Roman dominion, 
while a third fragment, which forms part 
of the present volume, continues the story 
of the struggle for supremacy between 
Syracuse ana Oarthage during an eventful 
century, from 405 to 300 b.c. Apparently 
we are not destined to have Mr. Freeman’s 
account of the invasion of Pyrrhus, of the 
scandals of the administration of Yerres, of 
the Vandal invasion, of the Arab conquest 
and dominion, or of the Sicilian Vespers. 

The period embraced in this volume 
includes the Punic wars of Dionysius, the 
enterprises of Dion and Timoleon, and the 
African campaigns of Agathocles. Mr. 
Freeman has no such dramatic story to tell 
as that of the Athenian siege of Syracuse; 
and even when he narrates, in his most 
brilliant and effective style, such stirring 
events as the storming of Motya by Dio- 
nysius, or the destruction of the Carthaginian 
fleet in the Great Harbour of Syracuse— 
the very spot where the Athenian navy, 
only sixteen years before, had under¬ 
gone a similar disaster—we cannot fail to 
notice the difference, due to his having to 
trust to a late compiler like Diodorus, 
instead of being able to rely on the 
masterly guidance of a great contempo¬ 
rary historian like Thucydides. As in the 
former volumes, there is no lack of local 
colour; and Mr. Freeman displays his 
strength in his vivid topographic descrip¬ 
tions : such, for instance, as the picture of 
the now desolate site of Motya, or of Taor¬ 
mina, perched in a unique position on its 
lofty crag, with its noble outlook over some 
of the chief scenes of the Sicilian drama. 

This volume, unfortunately left uncom¬ 
pleted by the author, has had the advantage 
of falling into the hands of a thoroughly 
competent editor, Mr. Arthur Evans, who 
has not only corrected minor errors which 
Mr. Freeman would probably have noticed 
in the course of a final revision, but has 
himself investigated the topography on the 
spot, and enriched the narrative with useful 
elucidations of obscure points. The editor 


has also constructed three excellent maps, 
and has added a plate of illustrative coins, 
together with valuable supplements and 
notes which deal with geographical and 
topographical difficulties, with the numis¬ 
matic history of Sicily, the finance of Syra¬ 
cuse, and the debasement of the coinage. 
He has also ingeniously supplied the lacunae 
he found in Mr. Freemans MS., by means 
of inserted paragraphs from the shorter 
history of Sicily in the “ Story of the 
Nations ” series. 


Mr. Evans’s notes and appendices are 
characterised by a graceful, but—consider¬ 
ing their quality — a quite superfluous 
modesty. He has religiously preserved 
every word from Mr. Freeman’s pen, 
leaving in the text various erroneous or 
doubtfal statements, merely* adding, when 
needful, a corrective note: in this way 
largely forestalling the work of any captious 
reviewer who might be desirous of detect¬ 
ing small errors or omissions. For in¬ 
stance, when Mr. Freeman, declaiming 
against the tyranny of Dionysius, avers 
that “he is said to have caused Plato to 
be sold as a slave.” Mr. Evans appends a 
note showing that another version of the 
story is more probable. Again, when Mr. 
Freeman, speaking of the grand unfinished 
temple at Segesta, which stands on its lonely 
hillside with the massive oolumns still un¬ 
fluted, and with the oella unbuilt, rashly 
asserts that its completion was stopped 
by an alleged massacre of the citizens of 
Segesta by Agathocles in 80S b.o., Mr. 
Evans rightly contends in a note that this 
view “must certainly be rejected,” as the 
poverty of Segesta is shown by the cessation 
of its silver coinage more than a century 
before this time; while the style of the 
temple, which is fifth century Doric, would 
have been an impossible anachronism if the 
building had been in course of erection at 
the time in question. 

But the most valuable service that Mr. 
Evans has rendered is the wise scepticism 
which he repeatedly evinces as to the 
authenticity of many of the events reoorded. 
Thus, he comes to the conclusion that “ the 
whole account of the supposed stratagem 
[of Agathocles], at least in the shape re¬ 
corded by Diodorus, must be regarded as a 
childish invention; ” and he speaks, none 
too strongly, of “ the mythical element which 
undoubtedly exists in the received accounts 
of the tyrant’s career.” When we are 
told of the massacre by Agathocles of one 
thousand Greek prisoners, of whom half 
were Syracusans, Mr. Evans judiciously 
calls attention to the untrustworthiness of 
the sources from which the account is taken. 
He might with advantage have carried his 
scepticism still further, and rejected the 
accounts of other massacres, which are in¬ 
variably given insuspiciouslyroundnumbers, 
usually 10,000. Mr. Freeman has very pro¬ 
perly rejeoted the wild story that Agathocles, 
after gaining a victory over the Leontinians, 
came into the city, summoned an assembly, 
and asked the citizens whether they would 
agree to what he is going to propose. His 
proposition turns out to be that h should 
kill them all. Ho they are killed, to the 
usual number of 10,000. Yet he ap¬ 
parently accepts another story, no less in¬ 


credible, that Agathocles, when defeated in 
Africa, deserted his army, and went to Sicily 
with a few companions in a small boat ; that 
then, apparently without an army, he 
marched to Segesta, a friendly and allied 
city, and in one day succeeded in putting to 
death the usual number of 10,000 citizens, 
some of them being tortured by means of 
elaborate brazen machinery, which he must 
have either brought with him or found ready 
on the spot (p. 454). Then we are told that 
he gave orders for the massacre of “ all the 
kinsfolk, young and old, of the men who 
had served with him in Africa.” “ And the 
thing was done,” Mr. Freeman adds [p. 459). 
Suoh proceedings naturally made him uni¬ 
versally beloved and trusted. Accordingly 
the next story relates how, when Agathocles 
with a small body of troops goes out to 
encounter an army five times as numerous, 
a considerable pent of the hostile force 
deserts and joins him, and a still larger 
body surrenders, giving up their arms, 
when as a matter of course they are all 
immediately put to death. Towards the 
dose of the volume authentic sources fail, 
and the narrative ceases to be a critical 
history, dribbling off into a series of dis¬ 
connected and mostly incredible anecdotes, 
such as those just related. We have 
stratagems and adventures, happening at 
no particular time or place, as marvel¬ 
lous as those told of Robert Bruce 
or of Robin Hood, eked out with pur¬ 
poseless horrors and cruelties such as 
those related by Foxe of the early Christian 
martyrs, but which, instead of making the 
tyrant hated, only increase the affection of 
Ms subjects. Mr. Freeman, instead of at 
once rejecting such tales, which he rightly 
terms “amazing,” duly places them on 
record, seldom adding the needful caution 
that Diodorus, his chief authority, was not 
a critical historian nor even a contemporary 
writer, but a mere compiler who has 
manifestly copied from some anecdote- 
monger the sort of stories which were 
likely to be told of a tyrant. In one place 
Mr. Evans judiciously observes in a note 
(p. 481), that Diodorus has impartially 
repeated two different accounts of the same 
event without observing their inconsistency. 

When Diodorus is copying from a well- 
informed contemporary writer like Philistus, 
he is doubtless an authority of value; but 
even in these parts of the narrative we find 
events extremely difficult to understand. 
For instance, if the destruction of the 
Carthaginian army by Timoleon was so 
overwhelming as it is said to have been, it 
seems strange that he should have forth¬ 
with returned to Syracuse without following 
up his victory; and stranger still that 
Hiketas should have chosen the very 
moment of the great victory of the Syra¬ 
cusans for declaring war against them, and 
ravaging their territory. In like manner 
when Dionysius, at the head of the most 
powerful army and fleet that had ever 
obeyed a Greek commander, had destroyed 
the only great Carthaginian fortress, it is 
difficult to understand why he should have 
permitted another fortress still stronger to be 
built, and why for twenty years he made no 
attempt to follow up his victory, but 
abandoned all his conquests,losing forthwith 
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all and more that he has gained. Again, 
when Himilco’s fleet has been destroyed, 
and his army annihilated, the inoredible 
number of 150,000 corpses being left un¬ 
buried on the field of battle, we have no 
rational explanation of the slaughter, or 
why such a tremendous success was not 
duly followed up. These are some of the 
difficulties which beset us, even when the 
narrative is intrinsically credible, and 
clearly derived by Diodorus from con¬ 
temporary sources. The most probable 
explanation seems to be that Diodorus was 
destitute of the historic faculty, disjointedly 
inserting the most dramatic incidents re¬ 
corded by his authorities, at the same time 
selecting the most marvellous version he 
could find. 

As in the former volumes, Mr. Freeman, 
while greedily recording the incredible and 
purposeless iniquities ascribed to tyrants, 
is inclined to distrust his authorities 
when they describe the natural results 
of democratic government. He observes, 
for instance, that “ in this picture of the 
action of demagogues, we see, as ever, the 
signs of that literary and philosophic dislike 
to all forms of popular government which 
marks all our later guides ” (p. 276). The 
earlier volumes gave the impression that 
one reason why Mr. Freeman had selected 
the History of Sicily as his theme was that 
he might have an opportunity of showing 
the inferiority of other forms of government 
to democracy. In this volume, however, 
if we read between the lines, we have a 
striking exhibition of the dangers of 
democratic government and its essential 
weakness. Enfeebled by the strife of 
factions, the cities felt the need of a 
supreme ruler strong enough to defend 
them from foreign aggression; and they 
seem to have welcomed the appearance of 
each successive “ tyrant ” who came, when 
needed, as the saviour of society. 

Mr. Freeman’s curious blindness to the 
teaching of history is especially manifested 
in his eleventh chapter, entitled “The 
Deliverers,” in which he narrates with 
great fairness, but without seeing the 
lesson, the instructive stories of Dion and 
Timoleon, who appear at a time when the 
history of Sicily resolves itself into little 
more than the history of Syracuse. When 
the city had been “ delivered ” by Dion, 
“ with one voice the rejoicing assembly ” 
of the people appointed him to the office 
of general; but nine months later the 
fickle mob “ got rid of their deliverer ” 
by depriving him of the office they had 
just given him, and by refusing to grant 
their pay to the fellow deliverers who “ had 
jeoparded their lives in the cause of Sicily." 
When the “ deliverer ” had retired from the 
ungrateful city, the mob, in its wisdom, 
elected five-and-twenty untried generals in 
his place ; and then when the city was 
attached and the citizen guardians of the 
wall were “ sleeping their drunken sleep,” 
it was found that the elected generals 
“ were as drunk as the rest.” After the 
city had undergone all the horrors of 
massacre, sack, and fire, the “deliverer” 
was recalled, and “ the joy of the delivered 
citizens was boundless,” the deliverers 
being “greeted with shouts of delight.’* 


No sooner did Syracuse again become 
“free” than the “delivered common¬ 
wealth ” celebrates its freedom by the 
brutal murder of its most eminent citizen 
and statesman—the historian Ffailistus— 
who had fought and bled for his native 
city, and who as an historian was reckoned 
inferior only to Thucydides. Having the mis¬ 
fortune in his old age to fall into the hands of 
the Syracusan mob, he was stripped naked 
and pelted with mud, his body being 
dragged with every insult through the 
streets of Syracuse, and finally hurled into 
the Stone Quarries. When, after venting 
their rage on the lifelesB body of the aged 
statesman, “ the full completion of deliver¬ 
ance ” arrived, and it was found that the 
beloved “deliverer” did not deliver into 
the hands of the mob the power it had 
shown itself so utterly unfit to exercise, the 
deliverer “was looked upon as a tyrant," 
and was murdered by the delivered, or, as 
Mr. Freeman euphemistically puts it, he 
had “ before long to undergo the tyrant’s 
fate.” Naturally “ several years of con¬ 
fusion” followed the murder of the de¬ 
liverer, and in ten years another was 
needed, who fortunately arrived in the 
person of Timeleon, who, as Mr. Freeman 
tells us, again “ gave Greek Sioily a moment 
of freedom and happiness.” The “freedom 
and happiness ” was exhibited by putting 
to death some unfortunate ladies who had 
committed the crime of being the wife and 
daughters of a so-called “tyrant”; and 
when in another city a “ tyrant” was to be 
publicly killed in the theatre, the occasion 
was considerately made into a school-treat, 
messengers being sent round to the schools 
to fetch the boys to witness the edifying 
and delightful spectacle. “The moment of 
freedom and happiness ” in Syracuse lasted 
till Timoleon’s death, when in some un¬ 
explained way the supreme power was 
found to be vested in the hands of six 
hundred oligarchs, who, as a result of the 
“ renewed life and freedom,” were forth¬ 
with massacred by the mob and their houses 
sacked. The massacre was not confined to 
the six hundred, as “every man suspected 
of oligarchical politics was, of course, 
slain.” Intestine quarrels then begin in 
the Greek cities; the party which gets the 
upper hand, when it does not massacre 
its opponents, condemns them to exile, and 
“the banished men, as so often happens, 
took to arms,” and “ the exiles called in 
help from the Carthaginians,” so that 
“constant warfare followed,” and finally 
“ the Punic general is accepted as mediator 
in the internal quarrels of Syracuse.” Under 
these circumstances another saviour of 
society is naturally required, and the assem¬ 
bled mob bestows supreme power on 
Agathocles, who in spite of the excesses 
attributed to him, seems to have enjoyed 
great popularity. 

One thing may be further noted, and that 
is the complete breakdown, under the stern 
logic of facts, of Mr. Freeman’s old theory 
of the eternal superiority, moral and intel¬ 
lectual, of the “ man of Hellas ” to the 
“barbarian,” his convenient name for all 
the races he especially dislikes, notably the 
“ worshippers of Moloch,” as he miscalls 
the Carthaginians. Unfortunately the events 


he has to narrate in this volume do not 
square with the convenient theory of the 
eternal division of the sheep and the goats. 
The “ barbarian ” proves, when we come to 
actual facts, to be more civilised and more 
humane than the “ man of Hellas.” As 
the “Eternal Strife” goes on, the “bar¬ 
barian ” “ wins over city after city to his 
side by strictly observing the laws of 
justice and good faith,” while his Greek 
antagonist “ sets city after city against him 
by treacherous massacres ” (p. 429). Greek 
cities are so torn by faction that “ the bar¬ 
barian appears as a mediator between city 
and city, and party and party,” and the 
camp of the “ barbarian enemy ” is thronged 
by envoys from a multitude of Greek cities 
“ offering their friendship and hailing the 
old enemy as a new deliverer.”. jStrange 
to say, many Greeks “ of their own 
freewill” forsake their native cities to 
live under the milder “ rule of the bar¬ 
barian,” which they find a bondage less 
intolerable than the ferocious misrule of the 
tyrant or of the mob at home. At the same 
time, the ranks of the barbarian armies are 
filled with Greeks who have taken service 
with those who, though they do not seem 
to be aware of it, they ought to have 
regarded as their natural enemies in the 
“Eternal Strife.” 

Mr. Freeman has discovered a convenient 
method of explaining the discrepancies 
between his theories and the facts he has to 
narrate. It seems that, by constant enmity 
and warfare, the “ barbarian ” had acquired 
the sweet reasonableness of the Greek, 
while the Greek had been contaminated 
with the savage forocity of the “ worshipper 
of Moloch.” Thus, the ruthless massacre of 
the inhabitants of Motya and the crucifixion 
of its gallant defenders are explained by 
the suggestion that “the Greek had been 
corrupted by barbarian warfare ” (p. 85); 
nevertheless “ we cannot say that in these 
wars the Greek and the Phoenician ohange 
places; for the Phoenician ever remains 
himself, while the Greek, in great measure, 
puts on the Phoenician ” (p. 79). For 
example, when Hamilcar is taken prisoner 
by the Greeks, he is “ led in bonds through 
the city,” and handed over to the mob to 
deal with as they would. “ At last his cup 
was full; his tormentors become weary of 
their sport. Death relieved him of his 
sufferings ” (p. 429). Mr. Freeman’s ex¬ 
planation is, that “by dealing with bar¬ 
barians the Greek has sunk to the level of 
the barbarian.” Yet this same Hamilcar 
had treated with the utmost moderation and 
clemency the Greek cities he had captured 
as he marched across the island, the bar¬ 
barian thus giving “ lessons to the Greek, 
perhaps in actual humanity. Nevertheless, 
“ Canaan is still Canaan, and Hellas is still 
Hellas, but Canaan is beginning to put on 
somewhat of the outer garb of Hellas.” 
When the Greek sinks to the level of the 
barbarian, and the barbarian gives lessons 
in humanity to the Greek, this is much the 
same as saying they had “ changed places,” 
which Mr. Freeman will not allow us to 
say, as according to the theory they both 
ever remain themselves. 

It would be an easy task to write a 
History of Sicily with all the parts reversed: 
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tiie “ Man of Canaan ” being represented as 
an angel of light, and the “ Man of Hellas ” 
as the reverse; all the splendour and power 
of the Greek cities being attributed to the 
wisdom of the “tyrants,” and their mis¬ 
fortunes to tiie folly of the mob. The mean 
between the two theories, that there was a 
good deal of human nature in them all, would 
probably be the nearest to the truth ; but 
this is a solution of the difficulty which Mr. 
Freeman does not seem to have thought of. 

Isaac Taylor. 


The Art of Thomas Hardy. By Lionel 
Johnson. (Mathews & Lane.) 

I have read Mr. Johnson’s essay with great 
and increasing admiration. It is, indeed, 
an admirable book: admirable in temper, 
admirable in felicity; revealing to us, one 
would gladly think, a new master in this 
most difficult art of criticism, one whose 
writings may stand on our shelves beside 
the golden volumes of Arnold and of Pater. 
The lucidity of Arnold, the luminosity of 
Pater—how rare they are, and how desirable; 
how the insight and the scholarship of which 
they were born put to shame the incomplete 
equipment of the modern critic. For, in¬ 
deed, criticism is “ in a parlous state, shep¬ 
herd ”; through those who, when they are 
not running a tilt for the latest formula 
from France, are most often intent on using 
the books they profess to interpret as mirrors 
to convey to us some choice reflections of 
their own personalities. Certainly the per¬ 
sonality of the artist must always be an 
important element in every form of art: the 
adventures of a soul moving amongst 
masterpieces, is an adequate definition of 
criticism; but here, as elsewhere, the value 
of an impression depends entirely upon who 
is impressed; nor may we call the individual 
likings and dislikings of the man in the 
street criticism, but only the likings and 
dislikings of him who is by nature a critic. 
And the nature of a critic does not consist 
merely in a pretty turn for epigram, nor in a 
naive capacity for self-revelation; although 
many authoritative judgments have been 
built on such slender foundations, so that 
you shall hear a man discourse of tragedy, 
who has never learnt Greek. 

Not so did Arnold or Pater approach his 
art, not so does Mr. Johnson. In his book, as 
in their books, you snuff at once the ‘ ‘ ampler 
ether and diviner air ” : the wide and sane 
judgment, the large sweep and amplitude 
of outlook, these are notes of his work 
throughout. It is the manner of the scholar 
and me thinker, of one who has conversed 
long and intimately with fair dreams and 
great civilities: Omne immensum peragravii 
merite animogue. Nor in all his joumeyings 
has he ever been a mere Dryasdust, an 
amorist of barren knowledge, seeking only 
to “ properly base Oun ” : always his spirit 
has been finely touched to the central 
elements of life, to its sad and joyous har¬ 
monies ; so that his eyes have been purged 
with euphrasy and rue—euphrasy of insight 
and rue of experience—ana he can see and 
speak to us of things as they indeed are, 
sub specie aeternitatis, in their true colours 
and real proportions. Such, one thinks, is 
the education of the genuine critic, and to 


that large fellowship Mr. Johnson has 
shown himself, by this his first book, to 
belong. 

In a prefatory chapter of exceeding in¬ 
terest, Mr. Johnson lays down some of the 
principles of his literary faith, declaring 
there his “loyalty to the broad and high 
traditions of literature; to those humanities 
which inform with the breath of life the 
labours of the servants, and the achieve¬ 
ments of the masters of that fine art.” By 
no means a laudator Umporis acts, fully in 
sympathy with all that is vital and fruitful 
in the literary tendencies of his own day, he 
would yet lay stress upon what is too often 
forgotten, that extravagance is no sign- 
manual of genius, and that reverence for 
the great traditions of the past, fidelity to 
its indwelling spirit, are still, as they have 
always been, indispensable conditions to the 
highest flights of literary perfection. And 
in this lies his admiration for Mr. Hardy: 
that, modem as are the emotional and intel¬ 
lectual problems with which his novels 
deal, subtle and psychological his interests, 
original and audacious the methods he 
applies; none the less, by his sincerity, by 
his grandeur of conception, by his constant 
worship of the “ fair humanities,” he is a 
worker in the direct line of the great 
masters. Mr. Hardy writes of Wessex and 
of Wessex folk, a land and a people left 
behind in the breathless sweep forwards of 
civilisation, “a very old, aged” country, 
with manners and thoughts of an historic, 
almost primeval, simplicity. Writing of 
this, he can adhere with minute and loving 
fidelity to the actual materials before him: 
he can transcribe this life in all its quaint¬ 
ness, with all its tribal peculiarities; he can 
show it shot across with countless threads of 
influence from the neater world outside, 
influences that complicate its emotions and 
perplex its philosophies; and doing all this, 
he can be neither provincial nor eccentric; 
because of his touch upon the central truths 
of life, its large outlines and ruling passions, 
whereby man is sib to man all the world 
over. 

I have left myself but little room to say 
anything of Mr. Johnson’s style: of its 
dignity, its restraint, its capacities for 
stately imagery and rhythmical modulation. 
No one, I think, who has any feeling for 
style as an art in itself, can resist the fas¬ 
cination of the passage which follows: 

“This is my ‘vision’ of Mr. Hardy’s works. 
A rolling down country, crossed by a Roman 
road; here, a gray standing stone, of what 
sacrificial, ritual origin I can but guess; there, 
a grassy barrow, with its great bones, its red- 
brown jars, its rude gold ornaments, still safe 
in earth; a broad sky burning with stars; and 
a solitary man. It is of no use to turn away, 
and to think of the village farms and cottages, 
with their antique ways and looks; of the deep 
woods, the fall of the woodman’s axe, the stir 
of the wind in the branches; of the rustic feasts 
and festivals, when the home-brewed drink goes 
round, to the loosening of tongues and wits; 
of the hot meadows, fragrant hayfields, cool 
dairies, and blazing gardens ; of shining cart¬ 
horses under the chestnut trees, and cows called 
in at milking-time: they are characteristic 
scenes, but not the one characteristic scene. 
That is the great down by night, with its dead 
in their ancient graves, ana its lonely living 
figure: it brings before my thought a pageant 


of Scandinavian warriors, Roman soldiers and 
Stoics, watchers upon Chaldean plains, laborious 
Saxon peasants, Celtic priests in the moonlight; 
and vast periods of early time, that ohiLl the 
pondering mind. And the sentiment of a sacred 
dignity in pastoral, rural, labours is prominent 
here. The lonely figure recalls the spirit of 
Virgil in his ‘ Georgies,’ of Giotto’s shepherds 
with their flocks, of Wordsworth and of Millet, 
of Arnold’s ‘ Resignation,’ of Arnold’s ‘ Scholar 
Gipsy.’ How much experience must the 
‘ ofown,’ the ‘ common labourer,’ have amassed 
from the earth, the downs, the fields, with their 
vasta silentia, their otia dia ! Like Claudian’s 
old Veronese, the man has lived dose to his 
mother-earth, not harried hither and thither: 

* Erret, et extremos alter scrutetur Iberos: 

Plus habet hie vitae: plus habet file viae.’ ” 

To me the great charm of Mr. Johnson’s 
writing lies in the inconceivable magic of 
his quotations and allusions. His reading 
has been very wide, and he uses it with a 
consummate art. His chapters are starred 
with the great sayings of the poets and 
sages he loves, each bringing with it a 
trail of associations, with incommunicable 
richness of effect. The passage I have 
already quoted is characteristic enough: 
this perhaps no less so, this meditation of a 
scholar among the fields, with its sonorous 
Latin: 

“ Indeed, I have a fellow-feeling with Tripto- 
lemus Yellowby, whose taste was all for the 
rustical parts of Latin literature. The lust of 
labour, glad and Bad together, of labour for our 
daily bread, seems glorified by an ancient sanc¬ 
tion, in the case of agriculture; whatever be its 
conditions now, once upon a time the tilling 
and preparing of the ground was the most 
natural, simple, and imperious necessity of 
men. Akin to it are the pastoral arts and 
sciences, all dealings with the earth and the 
earth’s tribes, all Virgil’s themes of husbandry. 
Such pictures of the early world as that in 
Lucretius, charm us by the romance inseparable 
from simple and dignified things. The old 
poets did wisely, in their ignorance, to fill the 
early world with innocent tribes of men: to 
discover them at peaoe. So, one loves to think, 
it should have been. That laborious burden of 
daily work lies more gently upon our shoulders 
when we consider the golden days of Arcadia 
and the Hesperides, those lands and blessed 
fields of Kennaquhair. Demeter and Perse¬ 
phone, Dionysus and the Mighty Mother, were 
divinities not hard to love, for they were very 
good to men: and other gods also : 

1 O montana Pales ! O pastoralis Apollo, 

Et nemorum Silvane potens ! ’ ’’ 

I dose Mr. Johnson’s book with a feeling 
of profound gratitude to him, with a sense 
that he has given me a new work of art for 
my contemplation and consolation. 

Edmund K. Chambers. 


The Life of Sir Harry Parkes. Vol. I. 
Consul in China, by Stanley Lane-Poole. 
Yol. II. Minister Plenipotentiary to Japan, 
by F. Y. Dickins. (Macmillans.) 

At a time when all eyes are turned to the 
Far East, and events are taking place in 
China and Japan the results of which it is 
impossible to forecast, the publication of the 
Life of Sir Harry Parkes comes at an 
opportune moment. From 1842, when as a 
boy he was present at the signing of the 
Treaty of Nanking by Sir Henry Pottinger, 
—the Treaty by which, for the first time, 
China consented to deal directly with 
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England as power with power, and the 
ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo Chow Foo, 
Ningpo, and Shanghai were opened to 
British merchants, and the island of Hong 
Kong ceded to Great Britain—up to the 
year 1884, when, as Minister at Peking, his 
arduous and devoted life came to an end, 
he concentrated in himself all there was 
of action and progress in British diplo¬ 
macy in the East. The history of his life 
records the opening of China, and the 
making of modem Japan; and to his un¬ 
tiring energy and indomitable will we owe 
the position which Great Britain holds in 
the Far East at the present time. By his 
example and training the school of highly 
accomplished and industrious diplomatists 
and consuls grew up to follow in his foot¬ 
steps, who, by their studies of the lan¬ 
guage and literature of the countries to 
whim they were accredited, have done much 
to enlighten us as to their past history. 
When we recall the fact that Mr. Satow, 
Mr. Aston, and Mr. Freeman Mitford were 
inspired to a great extent by the influence 
of Sir Harry, and were his hard-worked 
subordinates, we can all recognise the debt 
we owe him for the encouragement and 
impetus he gave to Oriental learning. 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, who is respon¬ 
sible for the first volume, and also for that 
portion of the second which deals with the 
ministry at Pekin, has suffered from no 
lack of materials, and has produced a most 
interesting and scholarly work. The letters 
so regularly sent by Harry Parkes to his 
sister and her husband, Mr. Lockhart, and 
those afterwards to his wife and daughters, 
keep us in touch with all he did and felt. 
In those days letters were letters: not 
mere statements of facts or wants, but long 
and full and interesting. For the earlier 
period to 1865 the official correspondence 
with his chiefs was also procurable; but 
from his arrival in Japan in 1865, and during 
the eighteen years of his ministry, with some 
trifling exceptions his despatches are not 
yet published, and the family letters were 
crowded out by the press of business and 
are short, and written under stress of time, 
and just to catch the mail. Mr. Dickins 
has nevertheless done for that portion of 
Sir Harry’s career (one, if less adven¬ 
turous, not less free from danger) all that 
could be done, and has contributed a most 
valuable volume to the history of New Japan. 
One wonders how much more lies hidden in 
the archives of the Foreign Office, and what 
vast untouched material awaits the historian 
of Japan. 

It was in June, 1841, that Harry Parkes, 
then a boy of fourteen, was sent out to 
Macao to join his sisters there. He had 
been left an orphan at a very early age, and 
had been brought up by his uncle, a retired 
naval officer, who lived at Birmingham. 
One sister had married Mr. GutzlaS, a 
Chinese linguist, who at the time of his 
arrival was secretary to the Chief Super¬ 
intendent of Trade in China. The other, 
who now survives her distinguished 
brother, had married Mr. Lockhart, the 
founder of the hospitals in connexion 
with the London Missionary Society. The 
boy thus early found a career marked 
out for him. Mr. T. B. Morrison, secre¬ 


tary to the plenipotentiary and a brilliant 
Chinese linguist, took the bright lad off 
with him to Hong Kong, and under his 
auspices the entry into official life was 
made. Sir Henry Pottinger, the pleni¬ 
potentiary, at this time had given orders 
that an expedition should sail up the Yang- 
tsze to Nanking; and the boy, who had 
already won golden opinions, accompanied 
it on board the Queen , and from day to day 
took part in the boat attacks and the capture 
of the enemy’s junks, and with fearless 
courage landed close after the marines and 
soldiers. On board he was employed in 
copying despatches and carrying “ diops.” 
The outcome of the expedition was the 
signing of the Treaty of Nanking on board 
the Comwallit, and Harry, who had made 
himself agreeable to the envoys, was present 
at the solemn ceremony. From this time 
forward his advance was continuous, and his 
industry in Chinese studies so great that 
at sixteen years of age, impatient for re¬ 
sponsible work, he was appointed interpreter 
at Amoy. The good fortune which early 
attended Parkes did not forsake him; for 
the consul under whom he served was Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Butherford) Alcock, whose 
discipline and influence were of great ad¬ 
vantage, for he kept his subordinate steadily 
at the grindstone at the multifarious work 
of the consulate. From Amoy he accom¬ 
panied Mr. Alcock to Foochow, and after¬ 
wards as acting interpreter to Shanghai. 
The consul and nis interpreter took the lead 
in the development of that settlement by 
the making of roads, the plans for the fore¬ 
shore, and the creation of a municipal 
council. Gratefully should the foreign 
settlement remember the name of Harry 
Parkes; and that they are not unmindful, 
the statue to his memory on the Bund is 
now witness. It was at Shanghai, by his 
firmness and tact in dealing with the Taotai 
when the murders of innocent foreigners 
remained unpunished, and by his knowledge 
of Chinese language and Chinese diplomacy, 
that he won the day. His chief thus 
records his appreciation of the young man’s 
services: 

“ It is easy to speak well of the exertions of 
an officer in a general way, but it is not easy 
to express the particular opinion you may 
entertain of the way in whioh these services 
are rendered, and above all of the tact and 
good sense brought to bear on the oooasion. 

I beg therefore you will take my simple asser¬ 
tion that if our communications with the 
Yiceroy at Nanking have been effeoted in a 
manner worthy of our position in China, to 
Mr. Parkes chiefly is due the suooess attending 
our endeavours on that point.” 

His conduct was acknowledged by Lord 
Palmerston to have been “ very able and 
judicious.” At twenty he had made his 
mark both with the authorities at Hong 
Kong and also at the Foreign Office. His 
firmness had been put to the test, and had 
roved triumphant in combatting the double- 
ealing and obduracy of the Chinese. On 
his first furlough at home he had interviews 
with Lord Palmerston, and made a great im¬ 
pression on Lord Hammond, then Edmund 
Hammond, of the Foreign Office, who 
afterwards, from 1854 to 1873, embodied 
the traditional foreign policy of England. 
On his return to China he was appointed 


interpreter at Canton, and afterwards full 
consul at Amoy. In 1855 the Plenipoten¬ 
tiary and Chief Superintendent of Trade at 
Hong Kong was also representative of Her 
Majesty at Siam; but as Siam refused to 
have anything to do with foreigners, the 
office was a sinecure. However, the new 
king, Phra Mongkut, was a man of culture: 
he had studied Latin under the French 
Catholic Propaganda, and learned English 
from the American Mission; he read 
scientific books and the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, and had corresponded with that some¬ 
what pedantic economist Sir John Bowring, 
whom he regarded as “ the learned man of 
Europe.” Sir John combined the two 
characters of Doctor of the University of 
Groningen and Her Majesty’s representa¬ 
tive ; and the outcome of the official visit 
was a treaty, the delicate preliminaries and 
pourparlers of which were arranged by his 
secretary, Harry Parkes. To him also the 
treaty was entrusted to take home for ratifi¬ 
cation, and the delivery of the king’s letters 
and presents. With characteristic impetu¬ 
osity the consul in due time returned to 
Bangkok with the Queen’s letter and the 
treaty, and also with a wife. In six weeks 
he wooed and married Miss Plumer, who 
proved a true helpmeet to him till her death 
in 1879 ; and even at-this lapse of time her 
memory is held in affectionate remembrance 
by those who knew her in China and Japan. 
The young bride became a great favourite 
of the kmg’s, who sent her before her 
departure a delicious letter in English. 

Affairs of more serious import awaited 
Parkes on his return to Clanton. The 
question of free admission to the cities, 
especially to Canton, and the personal inter¬ 
course between the officials of the two 
countries had never been settled, and had 
been deferred and postponed times without 
number. The seizing of the lorcha Arrow 
by Commissioner Yen brought the matter 
to a crisis, and had the result of upsetting 
a ministry, and perhaps, by the diver¬ 
sion of the expedition of Lord Elgin at 
the first alarm of the Mutiny, of saving 
of the Indian Empire. The attack upon 
Canton was successful, and Yeh was taken 
prisoner by Parkes with his own hands. 
The treaty of Tientsin, with which Parkes had 
little to do, for he was practically governor 
of Canton, and far removed from the opera¬ 
tions in the North, gave him great cause 
for despondency, for Lord Elgin had gone 
away to Japan without entering Peking or 
having an audience with the Emperor. How 
just were the grounds of his suspicions the 
drift into war affirmed, and all the work of 
1858 had to be done over again. This time 
Lord Elgin summoned him to his side, and 
he became, in the plenipotentiary’s own 
words, the man of the expedition. The 
landing of the English and French troops, 
the assault and capture of the forts on the 
Peiho, is described graphically in Parkes’ 
letters to his wife. Everywhere he was to 
the front, interpreting, bearing flags of 
truce after the surrender, and securing 
success. After a night in a fort he writes, 

‘ 1 next morning I got across the river, but had 
to walk for three and a half hours before I 
could join General Grant. Our horses, like 
everybody else, had bolted during the evening, 
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and we hod to trudge on foot through mud. 
Hardly had I got home when I had to start off 
again to the Vioeroy to notify aooeptanoe of his 
terms and to take him to the forts to make 
delivery to the generals. Employed on this 
servioe till past eight p.m. Home again, and 
at ten Lord Elgin came in and said that the 
admiral was anxious to see if he could not push 
up to Tientsin, and wanted me to go with him. 
Beady at daylight for this duty, and at seven 
heard from admiral that he was ready.” 


Such was his work from day to day. 

But more exciting adventures were to 
be encountered. Negotiations had been in 
progress during the advance of the troops 
and Parkes had returned to Tung-chow to 
complete arrangements for a meeting 
between the allied ambassadors and the 
Imperial commissioners, and the marking out 
the ground for the camp. When he arrived 
there he found it occupied by Chinese troops, 
and fearing a collision between them and 
the allies’ advanced oolumn, he sent Mr. Loch 
off to tell General Grant, and beg him to 
halt his oolumn until he could get some 
explanation. None could be obtained; and 
in riding back with a flag of truce he and 
Mr. Loch were taken prisoners, thrust into a 
cart and driven off to Peking, where they 
were heavily ironed round neck and hands 
and feet, and cast into the common prison. 
After days of dreadful suffering and anxiety, 
during which they were cross-examined, 
the mandarins, believing that Parkes could 
of his own responsibility arrange terms and 
itop hostilities, endeavoured to extract 
pledges from him, but without avail. How 
narrow was their escape from death 
appears from the statement of Hang-ki to 
Parkes afterwards, that fifteen minutes 
after he had despatched Mr. Loch and 
Parkes and three other prisoners outside the 
city, there arrived an order from the Emperor 
that they were to be executed forthwith. 
Again, the consul had the satisfaction of 
personally arranging the terms of the 
surrender of the gate of Peking, and saw 
the embassy installed in the palace of the 
Prinoe of I, the very man who had plotted 
and carried out his seizure. 

In 1861 he had to superintend the evacua¬ 
tion of Canton, which had been occupied 
for nearly four years by the allied forces. 
The firm government of the allied com¬ 
missioners nad done much to improve the 
friendly disposition of the governable 
people towards foreigners. At thirty-four 
years of age, but after twenty years’ hard 
service, he received the honour of a K.C.B , 
and it was universally felt that he had 
fairly won the distinction. The last rung 
but one of the ladder was reached when 
in 1865 he was appointed Envoy and 
Minister to Japan. Sir Harry antici¬ 
pated that he might spend four years in 
Japan and then take the rest at home he 
so richly deserved; but the four years ex- 

E anded into eighteen, and during that time 
e saw the rise of New Japan, and in no 
small measure influenced its destiny. The 
ratification of the treaties by the Mikado 
was the first step which led to the abolition 
of the Shogunate, and the resumption of the 

S vernment according to the constitution of 
e mythical emperor Jimmu Jenno. It was 
on the occasion of the reception of the British 
minister by the Mikado at Kioto that one of 


the numerous attempted assassinations took 
place, which was frustrated by the bravery 
of the Japanese officers and the courage 
of Mr. Freeman Mitford. Fortunately no 
European lives were lost, but the affair was 
a great shock to the court and government. 
During these years, in which Japan passed 
through the throes of domestic embroil¬ 
ments, Sir Harry held a unique position. 
He watched over her unification, and with 
Sir Thomas Wade, the minister at Peking, 
brought about an amicable settlement of 
the Formosa and Loochoo expedition with 
Ohina; and though he did not live to see 
tiie revision of the treaties, now, in 1894, 
effected so far as regards Great Britain, he 
laid down the proposition that as Japan 
removes one by one the causes which pro¬ 
duced extra-territoriality, so should the 
foreign powers withdraw their consular 
jurisdictions. The question was not solved 
until nine years after his death; but what¬ 
ever success attends the reoent treaty must, 
in a great measure, be attributed to the work 
of Sir Harry in 1882. It was only for two 
years that he held the post that was his by 
right, the post of minister at Peking; but 
the prospect did not afford him any delight, 
for the burden was heavier, the respon¬ 
sibilities greater and the disagreeables of 
life more numerous. Besides, his devotion 
to duty and his unflagging energy were 
wearing out his physical strength, and the 
end was soon to come. The Tongking 
question and the treaty with Korea had 
deeply engaged him, and political affairs 
caused him anxiety; he was suffering, too, 
from an attack of Peking fever. On the 
day before his death 

“ he signed fifty despatches on a little table at 
the foot of his bed,” writes Mr. O’Connor, the 
Secretary of Legation, “ he then went bade to 
bed, ana, observing the sunlight streaming in, 
I proposed to let down the blinds, whereupon 
he said, 1 Oh, no, leave them so, please. You 
see, I have not bothered about work, and try 
to dismiss it from my mind, but the moment I 
shut my eyes and attempt to sleep the brain 
begins to work with terrific rapidity—all the 
scenes of my life in Japan, all the hair-breadth 
escapes come book with appalling vividness, 
and when I awake again ana see the trees and 
tiie sparrows I return to myself more quickly.’ ” 

That night the tired spirit passed away as 
he slept. Forty years of unremitting toil 
and anxiety and of ceaseless devotion to 
his country’s service had done their work. 
None will deny him the first place amongst 
those who have, either as consul or minister, 
represented England in the Far East; and 
to no one is more largely due the confidence 
which England has inspired in her justice 
and humanity. 

S. McCalmont Hill. 
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Fils de Chouan. Par Boger Lambelin. 

(Paris: Plon.) 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the sense 
of “ most exceeding peace ’’that comes upon 
the reviewer when he opens in these days a 
novel of Mr. Blackmore’s. We know that 
not only will he be able to share the poet’s 
boast— 

“We asked no social questions, we pumped no 
hidden shame, 

We never talked obstetrics when the Little 
Stranger came; 

We left the Lord in Heaven, we left the fiends 
in Hell 

u.s.w. t but that these immense negative 
merits will be accompanied by positive ones 
hardly less satisfactory. A style racy and 
quaint, without excessive affectation; a 
good old-fashioned scholarship; a perpetual 
fount of humour; a store of English 
patriotism, sense, and sanity—these are 
some of the good things which Mr. Black- 
more always gives us, but whioh he seems 
(we do not know whether it is by contrast 
or not) to give us in Perlycross to an extent 
surpassing most of his later gifts. To the 
central incident—the disappearance of the 
coffin of Sir Thomas Waldron, and the con¬ 
sequent imputations of body-snatching or 
other foul play on the parish doctor, on 
Lady Waldron, and others—it might be 
possible, if it were worth while, to make 
some unimportant demurs. It may seem 
a little odd that such an intelligent as 
well as excellent person as Mr. Penniloe, 
the curate, bound by special ties to tiie 
Waldron family, and anxious for the 
doctor’s well-beissg, should not have 
made stricter search to see whether the 
mortal remains of the good Sir Thomas 
had actually disappeared; but no one can 
say that his failure to do so is wholly improb¬ 
able. A oertain complication too, an in- 
and-outness of sub-plots and minor interests, 
which is not uncommon with Mr. Black- 
more, may offend those who like either a 
very simple and straightforward story or 
else one the ravelments of whioh are un¬ 
ravelled in a strictly mathematical and 
orderly fashion. But these are mere tech¬ 
nical objections; the merits of the book 
for reading are as indisputable as ever— 
more so indeed, as we have hinted, than 
those of some of its immediate predecessors. 
The author’s gift, not merely of creating a 
character or two, but of filling a whole 
village and almost a whole district with 
live people, has seldom been better shown. 
Sometimes his personages are oddities and 
almost “ humours ”: but they are always 
live oddities, humours that move and 
breathe. And it is a proof of Mr. Black - 
more’s strength that one has some difficulty 
in deciding whether his most elaborate or 
his slightest sketches are the best. For 
instance, the Eev. Philip Penniloe, the 
resident curate of Perlycross (for ’tis sixty 
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years Bince) is the central figure of most of 
the scenes in the book; and the Rev. John 
Chevithorae, his rector, non-resident, but 
by no means bloated or tyrannical, though 
a little unspiritual, appears at most in one 
or two. Yet it may be doubted whether 
the Rev. Philip or the Rev. John is the 
neater and completer presentation of an 
entire person. And this cardinal faculty 
of vivifieation—the chiefest and by far the 
rarest faculty of the novelist — is very 
nearly all-pervading. You may not be 
extraordinarily enamoured of any one. 
Christie Fox, the doctor’s sister; Lady 
Waldron herself (whose Spanish-English 
is a real addition to the few and 
difficult successes in such a kind), and 
the “pupil” Pike are perhaps the most 
engaging; but they are all real people. 
And how many of our clever novelists now¬ 
adays can make real people at any time ; 
how many can make them all the time? 
The story of Perlycross is too complicated 
and the characters too numerous for it to be 
possible to do anything like justice in such 
a notice as this. But what we have said of 
it is equivalent to saying that the intending 
reader need fear no mistake in it, seeing 
that he is in the hands of a master. 

It is almost sufficient to say that A House 
in Bloomsbury contains one of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
studies of elderly Scotch womankind (indeed 
two, mistress and maid), in order to convey 
to the reader that in this book also there 
is something masterly; perhaps it is un¬ 
necessary to add more than that the book is 
Mrs. Oliphant’s, in order to suggest that it 
is not on the whole a masterpiece. In this 
respect it is but as all its fellows of late, and 
indeed is perhaps better than some of them. 
We do not love to see blocks out with a 
razor, nor to see the effect on the razor of 
block-cutting. Yet no doubt if they must be 
cut they are better so cut than with a flint- 
axe ; and it is impossible to refuse admira¬ 
tion to the razor which so stoutly persists 
in the task of cutting them. 

No “ back-thoughts ” of this kind disturb 
the pleasure of reading Mr. Norris’s A 
Victim of Good Luck. That agreeable talent 
of his, which it would be offensive to call 
garrulous, but for which English provides 
no adjective at once properly descriptive 
and properly complimentary, has not often 
been better employed than here. The 
“ victim ” is simply the heroine of a very 
old and by no means tragical story of the 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere kind, with proper 
variations. Being left heiress to a property 
expected by somebody else (fortunately of the 
opposite sex—how dreadful it would be if 
this were not so!) she is inclined to give 
her inheritance away; and of course (one 
never doubts this for a moment) ends by 
giving herself with it. The intervening 
complications are very pleasant; and the 
chief minor actors, the villain, Veronica’s 
cousin Joe Dimsdale, and her friend, Dolly 
Cradotk, a lively young woman, are very 
agreeable, Joe especially. It is a book that 
one ends at peace with the author and 
oneself. 

Mr. Frank Barrett is always readable and 
generally interesting; nor have we had any 
difficulty in perusing The Justification of 


Andrew Lebrun. But perhaps Mr. Barrett 
has to some extent incurred the old curses 
pronounced on those who “ mix kinds ” and 
make “ confusion.” Mis initial and, in a 
way, central incident, the revivification of a 
person who has been entranced for a cen¬ 
tury, if it is not an attempt at the super¬ 
natural (for the means are ex hypothesi 
natural merely), strikes a note whioh can 
only be supported in a peculiar key. The 
rest of the story, even with the second and 
unsuccessful experiment in piokling the 
human body, is of an entirely different 
kind, dealing with the ordinary misoonduct 
of a worthless husband, the disappearance 
of his ill-treated wife, and the vengeance of 
her father. We shall not say positively 
that the two could not have been combined, 
but we do not think that they have been 
combined here. And the plan of telling 
the story by a half-outsider, though a 
favourite one just now, has always struck 
us as the most dangerous and doubtful 
of the half-dozen or so of methods open to 
the novelist. Still, these are critic’s objec¬ 
tions. The book is much less open to 
objections from the point of view of the 
mere reader. 

Mr. Rider Haggard ought to take The 
Flaming Sword as no mean compliment. 
The African romance of adventure with a 
touch of the supernatural may not, indeed, 
be his copyhold; but such close following 
as that of Dr. Percival is, indeed, a tribute. 
We think, indeed, that “Bumwegum” is 
not so pretty a name as “ Umslopogaas 
but that may be a matter of taste. For the 
rest, The Flaming Sword , putting its imita¬ 
tiveness aside, is an odd mixture of liveli¬ 
ness and the reverse of liveliness. As the 
sample above given will show, the author 
has relapsed into the mere gibberish names 
which from the Amadis romances to those 
of the end of the last century used to satisfy 
writers and readers : he does not write at all 
well; and as for the discovery at the end of 
the book, it is certain that if the travellers did 
not recognise the Garden of Eden when they 
saw it, and if only one of them even after 
some time hit upon the resemblance, the 
present agitation about religious teaching is 
fully justified. On the whole, however, we 
should suppose the writer to be a very 
prentice hand; he has some fancy, and he 
may do better. There is an excellent fight 
with a mammoth in his book, and an electric 
rod; but how Dr. Percival kept that rod 
charged the present writer knoweth not. 

Miss Alma Tadema’s story is a melancholy 
one, with many “live” touohes here and 
there, but with a certain lack of reality as a 
whole. Emilia Fletcher is a rich and 
rather emancipated young lady who has 
a friend and a lover. The friend is a 
maumarice, to use the pretty French word 
for an ugly thing of no particular time or 
language; the lover is a conventional poet. 
The rest, who needs to be told so far as the 
mere incidents go ! In the telling, however, 
as distinguished from the mere story, Miss 
Alma Taderna shows considerable merits. 
Some things which we do not wholly like were 
probably “meant dramatic”; and though 
we see too little of the friend, Constance 
Norris, to have the unfortunate fascination 


which she exercises on the lover made dear 
to us, it is not in nature that when a man’s 
betrothed adores another young woman 
and tells him so, he should not adore the 
other young woman when he has an oppor¬ 
tunity. Emilia is a female prig, like many 
male prigs who are heroes of books now, in 
her “ advancement,” and her melancholy, 
and her meditations. An early application 
of the slipper and an education in sound 
religion and useful learning would have 
been the making of her; but she is pathetic 
for all that. 

The stories in Mr. Barry Pain’s volume 
are of rather unequal interest: not in¬ 
dividually—that is unavoidable—but in 
batches. The first three are all devoted 
to Mr. Pain’s'favourite subject of school; 
and, with some of the drawbacks of their 
kind, are in that kind good. The title 
legend is not quite so good as “ Una at 
Desford ” (a very happuy hit-off study of 
calf love in various forms); but both are 
a trifle better than “ Detected Culprits,” 
which comes between them. The other and 
larger division shows Mr. Fain attempting 
widely different subjects, and not, we 
think, succeeding in them so well. “Me 
and Arthur ” is an attempt in the grimmer 
but also the more sordid irony whioh wants 
handling stronger than Mr. Pain has yet 
shown himself able to give; and “ The 
Redemption of Gerald Rosecourt” is an 
experiment in fantastic tragedy which is 
even farther from his province, while “ The 
Seven Delights ” is too ambitious and over¬ 
leaps itself into caricature. The best of 
these later stories are “ Alicia ” and the 
“ Portrait Painters,” in which Mr. Pain 
attempts less and achieves more. 

Miss Young’s novel is so exceedingly 
inoffensive, and at the same time so over- 
poweringly youthful, that it is very difficult 
to say anything about it. The author has 
thrown together most of the usual in¬ 
gredients of romance—an elopement, a 
robbery, a lost child, a scandal, a fire, 
and so forth—has strung them together in 
artless dialogue, and has written the whole 
in not very bad English. If her book had 
been stronger our review had been longer. 

M. Roger Lambelin has two accidental 
recommendations—the identity of his name 
(or nom de guerre ) with that of the most 
“ characterful ” of Restif de la Bretonne’s 
numerous loves, and an unusual familiarity 
with Great Britain: indeed, besides the 
title story, his book contains a minor one, 
called “ Le Bass Rock.” “ Fils de Chouan ” 
itself is devoted to the history of a fatal 
marriage between a preux chevalier of 
antique type, though modem years, and a 
merely fashionable girl. The adventure is 
common enough, ana the pity of it perhaps 
requires rather more idiosyncracy as well 
as tragedy of touch than M. Lambelin has 
imparted ; but still it has attractions. 

Georgs Saintbburt. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

“ The Expositor*8 Bible.” — The Second 
Book of Kings. By F. W. Farrar. (Hodder & 
Stoughton]. The Second Book of Kings, 
starting with the work of Elisha, includes the 

a hetic activity of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and 
y Jeremiah, and is, of ooume, crammed 
with exciting incident from end to end. Dr. 
Farrar has done full justice to his subject, and 
ably concluded his first volume on the First 
Book of Kings. There is no commentator who 
joins so many virtues as Dr. Farrar. In the 
volume before us the treatment of the Prophets 
shows an intense appreciation of the spiritual 
energy of their work, an appreciation which 
would usually stamp its possessor as a master 
in the province of religious and ethical theory; 
and yet when we turn to the Archdeacon’s 
treatment of such dramatic incidents as Jehu’s 
revolt, we feel at once that his special strength 
is in his popular sympathies, his vigour, his 
movement, his delight in everything human. 
We have said nothing as yet of the research 
and learning displayed in the exposition. If 
Dr. Farrar were a dull writer his reputation 
for learning would be enormous. As it is, he is 
the only thoroughly popular divine whose 
opinion as a scholar must be reckoned with, and 
whose work is consistently and continually 
first hand. Dr. Farrar apologises in his 
epilogue for “ what some may regard as the 
too favourable attitude towards what is called 
the Higher Criticism adopted in this book,” 
but this attitude gives the book a special value. 
Even more unreservedly than m his first 
volume Dr. Farrar is disposed to accept the 
main conclusions of the Higher Criticism, and 
to state them in clear and popular style. As is 
usual’with Dr. Farrar, his workmanship is very 
even. He is never careless, never tired, never 
ignorant; but he rarely rises to the highest ex¬ 
cellence of style or scholarship. There is not, 
however, any sign of flagging energy in this 
book. It is, on the contrary, more finished, 
more distinguished in style than the previous 
volume. 

“The Expositor’s Bible.” —The Books of 
Chronicles. By W. H. Bennett. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) Mr. Bennett proves in this volume 
that what an expositor who has to deal with 
the least inspired, and therefore dullest, books 
of the Old Testament needs chiefly is candour 
to make his exposition interesting as well as 
valuable. In his first chapter Mr. Bennett 
turns to English fiction for “a rough illustra¬ 
tion of the position and history of our Chroni¬ 
cler,” and finds that “ the name which at once 
suggests itself is that of Mr. Harding, the 
precentor in Bar Chester Towers.” A great 
many pages of criticism are condensed in this 
admirable suggestion, and the accurate judg¬ 
ment which makes it is obvious throughout 
the volume in the selection and treatment of 
the topics specially dealt with. Mr. Bennett 
carefully avoids matters which are more 
properly treated of in the exposition of other 
books of the Old Testament—such as 1 and 2 
Samuel, Kings, Ezra, and Nehemiah; and by this 
self-denying ordinance oontrives to give to his 
own commentary unexpected freshness and 
originality. One of his objects has been to 
“show the fresh foroe and clearness with 
whioh modem methods of Biblical study have 
emphasised the spiritual teaching of Chron 
ides.” After four chapters of introduction 
upon the date, authorship, and historical 
character of Chronicles, the exposition 
divided into three books entitled, Genealogies 
Messianic and other Types, and the Intarpre 
tation of History. Of these it is Genealogies 
which attracts the reader most, perhaps because 
he is astonished to find how interesting scholar- 
hip and research have made an apparently 
Jry subject. The chapters on “ Nai 


Statistics,” and “Family Traditions” are 
models of popular exposition of the results of 
study. They are more than explanatory: they 
initiate the careful reader into the method of 
his master and fire him with some of his 
master’s enthusiasm. The third book deals 
with the Chronider’s aooonnts of David and 
Solomon. Having premised that the Chronicler's 
position can be realised by supposing a monk 
m a Norman monastery undertaking to rewrite 
Bede’s Eodesiastioal History—he would work 
‘ under similar but less serious disadvantages ” 

—Mr. Bennett is able to pursue an inquiry full 
of suggestiveness into the mind of the CJhron- 
ider as it is revealed by his omissions, his 
mistakes, and his misunderstandings. Book 
IT. continues the same subject. Sooh matters 
as the importance of ritual, the doctrine of 
non-resistance, and the religious value of music, 
naturally present themsdves for treatment, and 
bring Mr. Bennett’s exposition fully into touch 
with modern times and modern problems. Mr. 
Bennett’s style is not so remarkable as his 
matter and his method, but it in no way falls 
below the general level of good workmanship 
which distinguishes his book. 

“ Present Day Primers.” —Early Church 
History. By J. Vernon Bartlett. (Religious 
Tract Society.) Sketches of history whioh 
condense four centuries into 160 pages are as a 
rule useful only to students who are cramming 
for an examination, and are too lazy to make 
their own abstracts. This is because the 
writers of Primers do not often realise what 
thdr task is. They forget that they are to 
pick out and make evident to the ordinary 
reader the plain canvas upon which the 
daborate pictures and ornaments of the larger 
histories are wrought. Their work must he 
logically related to the larger books: their 
analysis must detect the reasons why their 
period developed as it did, and ought to make 
the student’s effort to recall his period, when 
he has mastered his primer, an effort of thought 
rather than of memory. And, secondly, every 
word of the Primer must be weighted with 
meaning; the words of it must continu¬ 
ally oondense paragraphs, and the paragraphs 
chapters. If this is done with literary skill as 
well as intellectual ability, the Primer is to the 
wise student almost as good as a living master. 
Mr. Bartlett’s sketch of the Church History of 
the first four centuries fulfils admirably our 
first condition. It shows a grasp on the part 
of its author of his Whole period in all its 
bearings. He detects the logio of events with 
unusual insight and ability. The book for this 
reason is full of interest and suggestion to the 
thoughtful reader. His views will not always 
please either Anglicans or Presbyterians, but 
are not less likely to be true on that account. 
As regards the second excellence whioh should 
distinguish a Primer—pregnancy of phrase and 
aptness of expression—Mr. Bartlett’s sketch is 
not so noticeable. Perhaps the two virtues of 
thoughtful analysis and perfection of phrase, 
cannot be easily harmonised. Of the two the 
first is the rarer and the more valuable. 

“ Present Day Primers.” —The Printed 
English Bible, 1525-1885. By Richsurd Lovett, 
(Religious Tract Society.) Mr. Lovett has 
more manageable subject for his Primer than 
the Churoh History of the first four centuries. 
He has room for a certain amount of detail; and 
since he is mainly concerned with matters of 
fact, aocuracy and carefulness are the qualities 
whioh are demanded from him. These he 
exhibits in a high degree. His account of the 
growth of the English translation is a scholarly 
piece of work, carefully put together. Mr. 
Lovett works at first hand, and includes in his 
summary a critical estimate of the labour of 
his predecessors. He complains at the end 
that he has been able to sketch only the merest 


outline. This is the view of the enthusiast, 
and is only true of the latter half of his work. 
His acoount of Tindale and the earlier trans¬ 
lators is full and sufficient, but the end of the 
volume is meagre. The Revised Version 
especially demands more elaborate treatment, 
ri&oagh what Mr. Lovett has found room for 
is excellently chosen. 

The Psalms at work. By Charles L. Marson. 
(Elliot Stock.) This consists of an edition of 
the English Church Psalter, “ with a few 
short notes on the use of the Psalms.” The 
object of the notes is to help the reader to 
understand “ how enormously this one little 
book of poems has affected the life of man¬ 
kind.” The notes, therefore, are not in the 
ordinary sense devotional: they do not attempt 
the hopeless and useless task of giving greater 
point or depth to the most piercing and pro¬ 
found expression of the religions Bpirit Whioh 
literature oontains. Their objeot is to eolleot 
together from all and every source instances 
where particular Psalms have been found a 
source of consolation and strength. Mr. 
Marson has collected an astonishing number of 
such instances out of the history of nations and 
the biographies of individuals, and he is suc¬ 
cessful in avoiding a mere list by the vivacity 
and grace of his style. The book is wad 
printed, with an ample margin whioh invites 
the reader to increase his author’s wealth 
of historical illustration. Mr. Mar son'a com¬ 
ment is frequently marked by a spiritual in¬ 
sight, which we value all the more because it is 
severely restrained and subordinated to the 
mere illustration of the text itself. No one 
who cares for the Psalms can fail to be both 
surprised and delighted by the thorough way 
in whioh Mr. Marson has worked out an 
original and interesting scheme. 

The Divine Liturgies of our Fathers among the 
Saints John Chrysostom and Basil the Cheat, 
with that of the Presanctified, preceded by the 
Hesperinos and the Orthros. Edited, with the 
Greek text, by J. N. W. B. Robertson. (David 
Nutt.) In 1886 Mr. Robertson published, for 
the use of the Greek congregations in London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester, the Greek text of 
the Liturgies of St. Chrysostom and St. Basil, 
with an English translation. The present 
volume is a revised edition, greatly enlarged. 
Beside the additions indicated on the title-page, 
we have now given us the Apolytikia of the 
feasts of our Lord and the Blessed Virgin, and 
those of the Resurrection, with their Theotokia, 
together with many Kontakia and Eisodika, 
Dismissals, and occasional prayers and bene¬ 
dictions. The volume has increased in size to 
more than twice the number of pages in the 
first edition. The printing, with rubrics in red, 
is very neatly executed at the press of Drugulin, 
of Leipzig. The Greek and English texts face 
one another; and the volume will prove very 
convenient for any person desirous of gaining 
a oorrect notion of the more important services 
of the devotional system of the Greek Churoh. 


TWO FOREIGN TRANSLATIONS OF 
ENGLISH POETRY. 

Ausgewahlte Gedichte von Robert Browning. 
Uebersetzt von Edmund Ruete (Bremen: 
Heinsius). Herr Ruete, who has already pub¬ 
lished a German translation of Burns, attracts 
our sympathies at once by the excellent selec¬ 
tion he has made from the shorter poems of 
Browning. Wecould hardly attempt to improve 
upon it exoept (perhaps) by the addition of 
“Waring,” “ Herve Riel,” and “The Pied 
Piper.” Otherwise, we find here all the most 
characteristic things—including even the 
Cavalier Songs, which go admirably into 
German ballad measure—with the addition 
of two longer pieces; “ Qn a Balcony ” and 
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the Ottima section of “ Pippa puses.’’ So far 
u we are competent to judge, the translation is 
both accurate and spirited. As a sample, take 
the veiy first page:— 

“ Hsixatgbdankhn avf dwb 8mm. 
KOnigHnh gchwand hin im Westen, koniglich 
Yap Sftnkt Vinoent; 

Hnhaffianri gliiht in Purpurglorie noch die Bonn’ 
am Firmament; 

Blaulich rsgt’ aus fenerfubner Flat Trafalgar 
stolz herror; 

Gross and gran in Kebelfeme stleg Gibraltar! 
Fela empor: 

Wie nur dlen’ ich dir, mein Engl a nd f Hier such 
war Kuhm mir nah! 

Herz und Hand *u Gott erhebe, wcr dies schaut, 
was ich hent sah y 

Wahrend Jupiter dort aosstei csthgweigend fiber 
Afrika.” 

We have also received a copy of Le Ultime Poeti 
di Alfredo Tennyson (Milan: Cogliati), translated 
into Italian verse by Paolo Bellezza, who dates 
from London. We quote his version of “ Silent 
Yoioes ”:— 

“ voci itooquh. 

“ Qaando nell’ ora tacita ed osoora 
Vengono i sogni ad aleggiarmi intomo, 

Vod fiobhe di voi ohe foste on giorno, 

Non chiamatemi a on sol che non d pifi 
Alla deeerta e livida pianura 
Non mi chiamate, o vod, mi lassfi, 

Per la stellata via ohe in alto brllla, 

Alle region! scintillanti d’or, 

All’ ampio del ohe sovra me siavilla . . . 
Deb, chiamatemi in alto, in alto ognor ! ” 


NOTES AND NEWS. ■ 

Load Edmond Fitzmaubice, who published 
some years ago the Correspondence of the 
first Marquis of Lansdowne, has now nearly 
ready for issue the biography of a more remote 
ancestor, Sir William Petty, one of the founders 
of the Royal Society, now best remembered for 
his survey of Ireland in the middle of the 
seventeenth oentury. The book, which—like 
the former one—is largely based upon docu¬ 
ments still in the possession of the family, will 
be published by Mr, John Murray. 

Messes. Macmillans & Co. announce for 
early publication Mr. Lowell in England : a 
Series of Familiar Letters, edited, with intro¬ 
duction, by Mr. George W. Smalley. 

The “Chapters from Some Unwritten 
Memoirs,” whiohMrs. Ritchie (Miss Thaokeray) 
has been contributing to Macmillan's Magazine, 
will shortly be published in volume form. 

Messes. A. & C. Black have for some time 
been m a king arrangements for the production 
of a new “Survey of London.” The editor 
and the principal writer of the work is Mr. 
Walter Beeant, who has made a study of 
London, not only in books but in exploration 
of the streets, the occupation of his leisure 
hours for more than twenty-five years. The 
work will not be a reproduction brought up to 
date of Stowe and Strype, but an entirely new 
work on a different plan. It will, however, 
include a Perambulation, such as is found in 
the former work, but of the whole “ County ” 
instead of the City alone. This Perambulation 
will take account of every important building, 
institution, and company; every ohurch, chapel, 
college, school, hospital, orphanage, almshouse, 
museum, library, &o., in the whole of Greater 
London. It will include things past as well as 
things present; it will contain a history of 
London—its liberties, charters, trade, political 
power, religion, manners, and customs; and it 
will present a picture of the great oity as it is 
from every point of view. It is at present 
designed to complete the work in eight quarto 
volumes; and the first will, if possible, be pub¬ 
lished in the autumn of 1895, to be followed at 


short and regular intervals by successive 
volumes. It is needless to add that the work 
will be fully illustrated with maps and en¬ 
gravings. 

Messes. William Blackwood & Sons will 
publish immediately A Short Account of Sir 
Philip Sidney, by Anna M. Stoddart, with a 
new portrait and other illustrations by Mar¬ 
garet L. Huggins. 

The new volume of the “ Camden Library,” 
which Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication, will be Early London Theatres, by 
Mr. T. F. Ordish. It treats mainly of the 
early Garden Theatres in Southwark, furnishing 
some fresh information on this interesting sub¬ 
ject. It will be fully illustrated with maps 
and plans. 

Mb. Quabitch will be the publisher of a 
collection of Georgian stories, under the title of 
The Book of Wisdom and Lies, whioh hove been 
translated by Mr. Oliver Wardrop from the 
original of Snlkhan-Saba Orbeliani. The book 
is being printed at the Kelmsoott Press, in an 
edition limited to 250 copies. 

Lady Lindsay’s third volume of poems will 
be published in a few days by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trenoh, Triibner & Co. The title chosen 
is The King's Last Vigil. Lady Lindsay’s 
Lyrics, published four years ago, found much 
favour, and her little book for children 
entitled, A String of Beads, which Messrs. 
Black issued in 1892, also proved a great 
success. 

Mbs. L. T. Meade's new novel, In an Iron 
Grip, will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. The story deals principally 
with life behind the scenes of a theatrical com¬ 
pany, and also introduces some vivid piotures 
of what goes on in a convict prison for women. 

Messes. Dioby, Long & Co. have in the 
press the following novels:— A Life for a Love, 
by L. T. Meade; The Beautiful Soul, by 
Florenoe Marrvat; and Some Men are Such 
Gentlemen, by Arabella Kenealy. 

Messes. Oliphant. Andeeson & Febbikb, 
will publish next week a new volume of lectures 
by Dr. Alexander Whyte, entitled, Samuel 
Rutherford, and some of his Correspondents, and 
also a reprint of Dr. Andrew Bonar's edition of 
The Letters of Samuel Rutherford. 

Me. Elliot Stock announces, for immediate 
publication, Talks with Bunyan, being dis¬ 
courses on the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” by the 
Rev. Douglas Thompson, with a preface by the 
Rev. Archibald G. Brown. 

Messes. William Andbews & Co., of Hull, 
are about to publish three additions to 
Burns literature, by Mr. John D. Ross, 
entitled Bonnie Jean, Clarinda, and Tam O’ 
Shanter. The first consists of wreaths of 
poetry and prose in honour of the wife of 
Robert Burns; the eeoond contains papers 
concerning his renowned correspondent; and 
the third will deal with Tam O’ Shanter and 
his memorable ride, including essays on 
Alio way Kirk, Souter Johnny, Captain Grose, 
&o. Each of the volumes will be illustrated. 

The Clarendon Press will publish early in 
November editions of Scott’s poetical works, in 
crown octavo and in miniature, edited by Mr. 
J. Logie Robertson. 

Messes. Hutchinson & Co. have sent to 
press second editions of Mr. Frankfort Moore's 
One Fair Daughter, “Iota’s” Children of Cir¬ 
cumstance, and) “Alien’s” A Daughter of the 
King, of each of which the first large editions 
were exhausted immediately after publication. 

The first series of lectures given by the 
Sunday Lecture Society begins on Sunday next, 
October 21, in St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
place, at 4 p.m., when Sir Benjamin W. 


Riohardson will lecture on “Musole and 
Athletic Skill.” Lectures will be subsequently 
given by Mr. Arthur Quekett, Prince Kropot¬ 
kin, Dr. Andrew Wilson, Mr. Clinton T. Dent, 
Mrs. Frederika Macdonald, and Mr. R. W. 
Frazer. 

A bepbint of Pierre de Maroa’s Histoire du 
Beam, in two volumes folio, has been commenced 
at Pau. Vol. I. has lately appeared. The 
AbbS Y. Dubarat has prefixed an excellent 
“ notice faiographique, aveo pieces justifi- 
oatives,” of three hundred and five pages. 
Besides its local interest, the Archbishop’s life 
is of importance for the history of Gallioanism. 
The body of the work is a reprint of the original 
edition without note or oomment. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Mb. Ceockett’s new story, the “Men of the 
Moss-Hags,” will begin in Good Words for 
January and run throughout the year. It is 
concerned with that most interesting period 
of Scottish history called “ The Killing Time,” 
and is based upon manuscript and traditional 
materials collected by himself. The story deals 
with the adventures of the young William 
Gordon of Earlstoun. He rides at Cameron’s 
back at the last charge at Aird’s Moss; he 
holds up the Banner of Blue at the Sanquhar 
Declaration; he lies in hiding among the wild 
hills, and being wounded is succoured by his 
sweetheart. Much of the book is dominated 
by the personality of a Covenanter, the 
father of the heroine, the tragedy of whose 
death makes a lurid scene. Graham of Claver- 
houae, Grier of Lag, Johnstone of Westerhall, 
are the leading characters among the persecu¬ 
tors ; but a Galloway laird, who stays at home 
and tries to do the best for both parties, is also 
introduced. The story will be illustrated by 
Mr. Charles E. Brock. 

The new volume of Good Words for 1894 
will also contain a novel by Mr. Clark Russell, 
entitled, “ A Heart of Oak ”; and a series of 
twelve Biblical Studies by the Rev. Dr. James 
Stalker. 

Lord Wolseley, who reoently visited the 
Crimea in Sir John Pender’s yacht, will con¬ 
tribute to the November number of the United 
Service Magazine, a paper of personal remi¬ 
niscences of the Crimean War, when he was 
employed daring the great siege as acting 
engineer offioer. Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Geoffry Hornby has also written for the 
same number a study of the battle of the Yalu. 

The new volume of Atalanta will contain 
Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s new novel, “ Mount 
Arafa” ; and a series of illustrated papers on 
authors’ oounties. For example, the Rev. S. 
Baring Gould will desoribe the Devonshire of 
Mr. Blaokmore ; Dr. A. H. Japp, the York¬ 
shire of Charlotte Bronte ; and Mr. J. Ashcroft 
Noble, the Cumberland and Isle of Man of 
Mr, Hall Caine. 

The November number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine will contain a French poem by M. 
Paul Verlaine, entitled “ Conquistador,” which 
was written during his visit to London last 
year; and an historical article on Christ’s 
Hospital, illustrated from old prints. 

The new volume of the Boy's Own Paper 
(with which Boys is now incorporated) com¬ 
mences with the November number. The 
announcements include no less than four illus¬ 
trated serials: “Amid Siberian Forests,” a 
story of the Russian conquest of Asia, by 
David Ker; “In the Land of the Lion and 
Ostrioh,” a story of present day life and adven¬ 
ture in Africa, by Dr. Gordon Stables; “ The 
Wallaby Man,” by the Rev. A. N. Malan ; and 
“Hard Up,” a boy’s story of Exmoor, by 
Asoott R, Hope. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The new Vice-Chancellor of Oxford has 
lost no time in performing one of those duties 
which are left solely to his personal discretion, 
and in which the whole public feel an interest. 
He has nominated Mr. Holman Hunt to be 
Bomanes Lecturer for 1895. We believe that 
the lecture is not usually delivered before the 
summer term. 

Sib Thomas Adam’s chair of Arabio at Cam¬ 
bridge, whioh has been vacant since the death 
of Prof. Robertson Smith, has been filled by 
the appointment of Dr. Charles Rieu, late 
keeper of Oriental MSS. at the British Museum, 
who maybe called the doyen of Semitio soholars 
in this country. 

Dr. William Peterson, of University 
College, Dundee, has been appointed to the 
Principalship of M’Gill University, Montreal, 
which is vacant by the resignation of Sir 
William Dawson. 

Prof. Sayoe, who delivered a public lecture 
at Oxford on Tuesday of this week upon “ The 
Second Assyrian Empire,” has since left to 
spend the winter in Egypt, where Dr. Boyd, 
the late vice-chancellor, will join him at 
Christmas-time on a voyage up the Nile. 

A STATUTE will be promulgated at Oxford 
next week, which makes a not inconsiderable 
change in the examination for Besponsions. 
As an alternative for the set books, it proposes 
to allow unseen translations in Greek and 
Latin. 

The Eev. F. J. Chavasse, of Corpus, has 
been appointed to act as deputy for the Mar¬ 
garet Professor of Divinity at Oxford during 
the present t rm. 

Mb. F. T. Palgrave, as Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, announces the following subject for 
a public lecture next month: “ Certain Becent 
English Poets, Deceased, who have failed to 
obtain due Honour.” 

Pbof. Robinson Ellis is lecturing at Oxford 
thin term on “ The Silvae of Statius.” 

Mb. Yule Oldham, university lecturer in 
geography at Cambridge, will deliver a public 
lecture next Wednesday, on “ A New Discovery 
of America,” upon which subject—it will be 
remembered—he read a paper at the recent 
meeting of the British Association. During 
the present term Mr. Oldham proposes to give 
a course of leotures on “ The History of Geo¬ 
graphical Discovery.” 

On Tuesday next, Mr. W. G. Markheim will 
give a public leoture at the Taylorian Institu¬ 
tion, at Oxford, on “ Molifcre considered as an 
Author of Tragedy,” with special reference to 
Don Juan, Act. v. 

TpE session at Manchester College, Oxford, 
was opened on Tuesday with an address bv the 
Bev. W. E. Addis, on “ Theological Study as 
a Preparation for the Ministry.” 

The current number of the Oxford Magazine 
contains a notice of Walter Pater, by F. W. B., 
extracted from a sermon preached in the chapel 
of Brasenose College. To those who knew 
Pater only from his reputation, or even from 
his books, this estimate of him “ as an affec¬ 
tionate friend, a loyal and interested college 
teacher, a devout Christian,” will be specially 
interesting. 

A week or two ago, we went too far in 
stating that it had already been decided to 
hand over the old buildings of the Ashmolean 
for the use of the Bodleian Library. We are 
informed that a detailed scheme to this effect 
is still under consideration by the Hebdomadal 
Council. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
the foet’s meed. 

“ Wuo falnteth here in the mart, forloTn, 

While men stand chaffering by ? 

Go ask his trade.” “ A poet born, 

With a song In hisflael ' e eye." 

“ What hath he to sell—coal, cotton, or com ? ” 
“ Fair thoughts.” “ Then let him die.” 

Grant Allen. 


OBITUARY. 

PBOF. NICHOL. 

Though Prof. Nichol had only reached the age 
of sixty-one, and had in his prime been a man 
of exceptional vigour, his death was not unex¬ 
pected. For some time past he had suffered 
from a severe illness, whioh incapacitated him 
from work; and the loss of his wife last year 
was a severe blow to him. He died on October 
11, at Campden Hill, Kensington, where he 
had settled after leaving Glasgow. 

John Nichol was born in 1833 at Montrose, 
Forfarshire, being the only son of John Pringle 
Nichol, professor of astronomy at Glasgow, 
whose name will survive in literature as having 
suggested to De Quincey his prose dream of the 
Nebula in Orion. He was educated at the 
University of Glasgow, and afterwards pro¬ 
ceeded, at a somewhat late age, to Balliol 
College, Oxford. It was there that he formed a 
lifelong friendship with a contemporary under¬ 
graduate, Mr. A. C. Swinburne. He was placed 
in the first-class of the final classical school 
in 1859, when Balliol gained five firsts out 
of ten. Among the others were the late Prof. 
Green, the present headmaster of Eton, and 
G. R. Luke, whose brilliant promise was frus¬ 
trated by an early death. Nichol quickly 
established his reputation as a most suc¬ 
cessful coach in philosophy, and he con¬ 
tinued to take Oxford pupils long after 
he had removed to Scotland. In 1861 
he was appointed by the Crown to the 
chair of English literature at Glasgow, which 
he occupied with much distinction for twenty- 
eight years. His personal influence on his 
pupils was very great, not only by reason of 
his wide learning and teaching power, but also 
because of the enthusiasm for work with which 
he inspired them. The present writer will 
always remember with gratitude that he derived 
his first knowledge of English literature as a 
whole from a course of lectures whioh Prof. 
Nichol delivered [circa 1868) in the hall of New 
College, Oxford, on the invitation of Jowett. 

Prof. Nichol was also a voluminous writer, 
though it was one of the disappointments of 
his life that he never reoeived due recognition 
as an author. As early as 1854, while still a 
student at Glasgow, he printed a little volume 
of verse, entitled Leaves. In 1860, the year 
after he graduated at Oxford, he brought out a 
collection of essays, Fragments of Criticism. 
His most ambitious work was the historical 
drama of Hannibal (1872), which has received 
the highest praise from the best judges. To 
the “ English Men of Letters ” series he con¬ 
tributed Byron (1880) and Carlyle (1892), the 
latter being the final work of his own life, and 
also (we believe) the concluding volume of the 
series. His “Historical Review of American 
Literature,” reprinted from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1882), failed to win approval in 
America. Finally, we must not forget to 
mention the pious care with which he edited 
the remains, Doth prose and poetry, of Sydney 
Dobell. 

In his early days, Nichol was an ardent 
Radical, being conspicuous in advocating the 
cause of the North during the American Civil 
War. Some reminiscences of that time may be 
found in an article on “ Kossuth in England,” 


whioh he contributed this year to Macmillan’s 
Magazine. One of his latest appearances in 
public was on the occasion of the Shelley 
centenary at Horsham, when his vigorous plain 
speaking was in marked contrast to some of 
the other addresses. Yet more recently—in 
February of the present year—he delivered an 
admirable lecture before the Royal Institution 
on “ Bacon’s Key to Nature,” which sum¬ 
marises his own views on the philosophy of 
logic. He leaves behind him a son—who has 
already preluded in literature with a book 
on Viotor Hugo—and two daughters. 

J, S. C. 


We have also to record the death of Mr. 
George Bullen, C.B., for more than fifty years 
connected with the British Museum, from 1875 
to 1890 as keeper of the department of printed 
books. He died in Kensington, on October 10, 
having almost completed the seventy-eighth 
year of his age. Apart from his work in the 
Museum, he was the compiler of the catalogue 
of the Oaxtons exhibited at South Kensington 
in 1877. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the October number of the Antiquary 
M. Roach le Schonix gives an aooount of the 
museums at Faroham and King John’s House, 
Tollard Royal. We are the more pleased with 
it, as we happen to know that there are not 
a few zealous antiquaries to whom these im¬ 
portant collections are unknown. We call 
them important for two reasons: first, beoause 
they contain objects of great value; and, 
seoondly, because the system of arrangement 
and care bestowed leaves hardly anything to 
be desired. General Pitt Rivers is not only an 
enthusiastic worker in the field of early history, 
but he knows (what so very few of us do) how 
to arrange his collections so as to be an object- 
lesson to all inquiring minds. Mr. Bell’s paper 
on “ The Palaeolithic Remains at Wolvercote, 
near Oxford,” is worthy of attention. The 
discoveries made there are by no means of 
first-class importance, but they help as links 
in a chain to bind together the information we 
are gathering from so many widely separated 
places. Miss Mabel Peacock’s “ Notes on the 
Folk-lore of Bells ” are very interesting. She 
has brought together many scattered notioes. 
The old bells which remain are perhaps the 
only relics that have oome down to us from 
mediaeval times just in the same condition as 
they left the hands of their maker; yet the 
wantonness of those who are their custodians 
is lessening their number yearly. Miss Peacock 
does not profess her short paper to be in any 
sense an exhaustive catalogue of the pioturesque 
dreams of our forefathers regarding bells. It 
will, we trust, some day or other form the 
nuoleus of a volume. It is worth noticing that, 
when Bishop GrostSste died, bells are said to 
have rung of their own accord to weloome him 
to Paradise. It is also related of Peter Morrone, 
who was so unwisely elected as Pope under 
the title of Celestine V., that, in his hermit 
days, a bell in the heavens was wont to summon 
him to his devotions. 


SLAVIC A. 

Sbomik za narodni umotvorenia, nauka i knizh- 
nina. Kniga X. “ Miscellany of Popular 
Traditions, Art, and Literature. Vol. X.” This 
work has just been issued at Sofia, under the 
auspices of the Bulgarian Minister of Publio 
Education. It is full of interesting and valuable 
matter. We may especially call attention to 
Prof. Dragomanov’s article on the legends of 
the dualistio creation of tbe world, whioh he 
thinks may have oome into Bulgaria through 
the Armenian Paulicians. In this learned 
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article the legends are illustrated by parallels 
mnwig many other peoples. Dr. Bobohev 
writes on the characteristics of Bulgarian 
popular epio poetry. Somewhat similar is Dr. 
Matov’s treatise on the traditional literature of 
the oountry. Mr. K. Shapkarev, who has done 
so much good work by his edition of the 
Bulgarian ballads, here gives us a paper on 
folk-medicine in Macedonia. Of singular 
interest are the extracts from the autobiography 
of the Polish writer, Czajkowski, who died in 
1886. Czajkowski became a renowned Turkish 
general under the name of Sadyk Pasha; but 
although in the service of the Turks, he has 
left some scathing remarks on the brutalities 
which he witnessed inflicted by them 
upon the Bulgarians. It is a pity that 
these memoirs are not translated into 
some Western language, to help to dispel 
some of the pleasing myths we hear. The 
extraots are oommunioated by Mme. Sucho- 
dolska, his daughter. The "Travels in the 
Valleys of the Struma, Mesta, and Bregalnitsa” 
are important, as showing us the present con¬ 
dition of Macedonia. Besides other articles 
which cannot be enumerated here, we have 
valuable collections of songs and legendary 
ballads, which are still being gathered 
throughout the oountry; tales, travels, &c,, 
and collections of words for a new Bul¬ 
garian dictionary. Let us hope that this 
muoh-desired work will make its appearance 
before long. There has been some talk of one 
by Slaveikov; but as yet there are no signs of 
it, and that of Bogorov, the only one of any 
significance in the field, is sadly deficient. 

W. R. M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE STOWE MISSAL AND 8T. PATRICK. 

Bard well Rectory, Bury St Bd rounds: Sept. 31,1894. 

1. After a lapse of thirteen yean I have again 
handled and examined the Stowe Missal, this 
time at leisure, in the rooms of the Royal Irish 
Academy at Dublin. 

In my edition of it (Oxford, 1881) I assigned 
the earlier handwriting therein to the ninth 
century. Since then it has been edited in the 
Trantadions of the Royal Irish Academy 
(vol. xxx., part i., pp. 145, 146) by Dr. 
MaoCarthy, who claims a far earlier date for 
it, supporting Dr. Todd’s views, attributing the 
earlier handwriting to the seventh century, and 
assigning the later handwriting, that of Moel 
Caicn, to circa 750. 

The following is a complete list of the com¬ 
pendia tcribendi used in tne older handwriting 
of the Stowe MS., which I have now been able 
to compile for the first time. I omit the well- 
known ancient abbreviations for per, pro, m, 
am, chrittus, deus, dominus, ihetus, omnipotent, 
sanctut, spiritut, and also abbreviations used 
only in titles, refrains, or the concluding 
formulae of prayers, where a whole sentence is 
often indicated by a single word : * 


apoa 

= 

apoetoli or apostolorum 

b 

SB 

bene 

D 

■ 

con 

confes 

= 

confessornm 

c 

= 

cum 

K 

- 

ergo 

oe 

= 

ease 

H 

■ 

enim 

-r 

= 

eat 

3 

- 

ejus 

h- 

- 

hoc 

he 

= 

hunc 

h' 

- 

autem 

fi 


haeo 

lg 

= 

igltur 

1 _ 

m 

uel 

mart 

- 

martyrum 

no 

- 

nunc 

nr 

- 

noster 

omnipo 1 
ompo J 

» 

omnipo tens 

q' 

m 

qui 

q 

— 

quam 

c b 

a 

quod 

qm 

- 

quoniam 

qau 

S3 

quaesumua 

a 

■ 

aeoundum 

8 

= 

aicut 

S 

- 

Bed 

ar 

= 

super 

t 

m 

tibi 

tc 

= 

tunc 

uirg 

m 

uirginum 

uirt 

m 

ulrtutum 

;• or : or 3 

- 

ue or us. 


' These abbreviations are not facsimiles, but the 
best repreoentatious of them that can be made iu 
ordinary type.—Ep. Acapbmt. 


Even the words of euch&ristic institution— 
“ Hoc est enim corpus meum ”—are written in 
this abbreviated fashion: h- -5- H oorp: mm. 

Now I venture to assert, from personal know¬ 
ledge, that it is impossible that snoh a list of 
contractions, & 0 ., could be found in a sixth- or 
seventh-cento^ Irish MS. Bishop Reeves has 
described an Dish MS. that certainly dates 
from the eighth century; and having myself 
studied more than one Irish MS., assigned 
with certainty or probability to the ninth oen- 
tury, I add that it is not without hesitation 
that one can assign a MS. so full of abbrevia¬ 
tions even to the ninth century. To the ninth 
century, however, the older text of the Stowe 
Missal may belong, and Moel Caich’s handi¬ 
work must be placed about a century later. 

The dates printed on p. 2 of my edition of 
the Corpus Missal (London, 1879) must be 
cancelled. They rested on a very slight 
acq u a in ta n ce with the MS., and on an undue 
deference for the opinion of Dr. Todd. 

With regard to textual accuraoy, in the 
" Ordo Missae,” in addition to the points 
where Dr. MaoCarthy has corrected me, the 
following should be noted where he has followed 
instead of correcting me: 

P. 238. MacCarthy, p. 193, “ sancte Brendini 
ora pro nobis ” is repeated, the first invocation 
being probably of the Abbot of Clonfert (oft. 
577), and the second of the Abbot of Birr 
(oft. 573). 

P. 244,1. 18, MaoCarthy, p. 225. For “hoc” 
read “ autem,” though the scribe has employed 
an ambiguous form of abbreviation. 

In the “Ordo Baptismi,” apart from un¬ 
important misreadings, which I hope to oorrect 
some day in a second edition, but which are 
not of sufficient importance to tabulate in your 
columns : 

P. 217,1. 15. Omit the second “ aocepto.” 

P. 218,1. 18, for “ utrius ” read “ alterius.” 

It is unnecessary to remind readers of this 
letter that the date of a MS. has no reference, 
at least backwards, to the date of the composi¬ 
tion of its contents. Some parts of the Stowe 
Missal are very ancient, some are medieval. It 
is not easy entirely to disentangle the two. 

2. In recently turning over the Trinity Col¬ 
lege copy of the Irish MS. Liber Uymnorum, 

I came across the following hymn in honour 
of St. Patriok, which has not, to my knowledge, 
been published before, and which escaped even 
Mr. Whitley Stokes’s keen eye when collecting 
every scrap of information about St. Patrick 
for vol. ii. of his edition of the Tripartite Life 
(London, 1887). It reoords simply that St. 
Patrick’s native country was Britain, and that 
God sent him to Ireland, where he was 
eminently successful in converting the Irish to 
Christianity. Contractions have been expanded, 
and punctuation has been modernised. In the 
MS. it is written in long lines of sixteen 
syllables each: 

[Fol. 32u.) Incipit ijmnut tancli patricii, 

“ Ecce fulget darisslma 
patricii aollempnitas 
in qua, came deposits 
felix transoendit aiders, 

Qui mox a pueritia 
dlnina plenus gratia 
uitam cepit diligere 
dignitatis angelloe. 

Hie felici prosapia 
natus est In bntannia, 
perceptoque babtismate 
studet ad alta tendere. 

Sed futuromm prescius 
clemena et rector dominus 
hunc direxit apoatolum 
hibemie ad populum. 

Erat namque hec inaola 
bonis terrae fructifera 
Eed cultore idolatra 
mergebatur ad infima. 
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Ad hanc doctor egregius 
adueniens patridus 
predicabat gentilibus 
quod tenebat opeiibus. 

L'ODfluebat gentilitas 
ad eius sancta mertta, 
et respuens diabalum 
colebat regem omnium; 

Gaudebatque ae liberam 
remeare ad patriam 
qua serpentia astntia 
olllm expulsa faerat. 

Quapropter, dileotiaaimi, 
huiua in laude preaulia 
paallamua christo cordibus 
altemantea et uocibus, 

Ut illius suffragio 
liberati a uitio 
perfruamur in gloria 
uiaione angelica 
Laos patri ait, et fllio, 
cum apiritu paraclito 
qui sue dono gratie 
misertos eat hibernie.” 

The metre, with its rough rhyme, is that of 
some of tiie oldest Irish hymns. The absence 
of any allusion to the miraculous, and the 
silence as to the Boman mission of St. Patrick, 
are also signs of great antiquity. 

F. E. Warben. 


THE SEPTUAGINT VERSOS THE HEBREW TEXT 
OP THE BIBLE. 

Athenaeum (Sub: Oat. 15,1891. 

You will allow me a little space in which to 
reply to Prof. Swete’s letter, the courtesy of 
which is what might have been expected from 
him. He, at all events, cannot be brought 
under the category of those who have neglected 
the Septuagint; and the admissions that he 
makes in regard to it are the best support to 
what I have been trying to urge in these letters 
to the Academy. 

That the true Septuagint has suffered from 
Origen’s eclectic method of exegesis is precisely 
what I have said over and over again. Not¬ 
withstanding, however, all that it has suffered, 
my contention is, and remains the same as that 
of some of the most learned men who have 
discussed the issue from Capelli downwards, 
and notably of our own forgotten and neglected 
Whiston: namely, that the Septuagint is in¬ 
comparably inferior to the Masoretic text. 

In the first place, so far as we know, it was a 
perfectly honest translation; in the second 
plaoe, it has an unrivalled authority in having 
been used and quoted by Christ and His 
Apostles, by Josephus and Philo, and by all the 
ante-Hieronymian Fathers, and of having been 
accepted by both the Eastern and Western 
Churches for 1500 years. On the other hand, 
the Masoretic text muat.be acknowledged to be 
most corrupt, unless every canon of criticism is 
to give way to the kind of dogmatic assertion 
which pervades the Hebraist apologists from 
Buxtorf to Keil. It is not only corrupt, but it 
is ultimately dependent on a single copy; 
and that copy was, it would seem, edited in 
the second century A.s. with a distinot anti- 
Christian purpose, and was wilfully altered and 
sophisticated in every way. It is in proof of 
tlus that I have covered some very wide read¬ 
ing and written many letters. If it be true, I 
cannot understand or explain Prof. Swete’s 
position and attitude. If it be not true, I 
should welcome some kind of reply from him, 
because I can assure him that some very good 
scholars indeed profess to agree with me. 

If the view I have maintained be right, there 
is serious ground of complaint against the 
authorities, who have continually pressed upon 
us the paramount authority of the Masoretic 
text, and who forced it upon the Translation 
Committee. Fortunately they were not able to 
foroe the translation itself upon either Church 


or Chapel, and it remains a monument of learn¬ 
ing vitiated by an incurable fault: namely, 
that it is taken from an anti-Christian, a 
sophisticated and garbled text. 

No doubt it is much simpler to take a text 
ultimately based on a single MS., whioh has 
few variants, and which requires very little 
editing, to make a fetish of it, and to lean 
upon it for support, as Jerome leaned upon 
his Jewish teachers, and as the Reformation 
leaders leaned upon theirs; but that is not the 
modem method, nor is it satisfactory. If the 
Masoretic text be a garbled one, it has no 
business to be made the Buie of Faith of the 
Christian world. That seems to me to be plain. 
Our only alternative is to turn to the Septua¬ 
gint ; and it appears to me that, when we look 
at what has been done to secure an adequate 
edition of the Septuagint both at Oxford and 
Cambridge during the last sixty years, we can¬ 
not admit that it has been commensurate with 
the great endowments possessed by the Divinity 
ohairs at both universities. Mr. Swete goes 
back to 1826 to Holmes and Parsons for his 
justification. Many years have passed by 
since then, and Germany can show Ewald and 
Dillman and Wellhausen and many others. 
Of course the work is difficult and labori¬ 
ous, not because the apparatus criticus is 
scanty, but because it is so largely inaccessible. 

I need not, in replying to a practised Biblical 
scholar like Prof. Swete, mention some of the 
materials; but other people not so practised 
ought to know. Let me quote some of them. 
Josephus, Philo, the Samaritan Version, the 
Book of Jubilees are each independent texts. 
Then the Versions anterior to Origen’s Hexa- 
plar text: the Coptic, the Ethiopio, the Itala, 
and the Peshito. Lastly, the quotations in the 
pre-Origenian Fathers. Of none of these, as 
everybody knows, has there been in England 
a critical edition or collection; and, why not P 
Largely because those who could have done 
the work have in some cases been left in ob¬ 
scurity, and in others have been neglected in 
favour of.what has been deemed the supreme 
qualification of a Divinity professor: namely, 
that of knowing Hebrew, and being tied to the 
Hebrew tradition. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. It would 
be preposterous to disparage a knowledge of 
Hebrew in a Biblical cntic; Dut what I venture 
to say is, that for the settlement of the text the 
Septuagint ought to be the standard authority, 
and the Hebrew ought to be used only in 
elucidation; and that in order to settle the 
Septuagint text a knowledge of Coptic or 
Aethiopic or Syriao is as important as a know¬ 
ledge of Hebrew. 

What I am anxious to see, and what I hope 
Prof. Swete is also anxious to see, is an 
adequate and a critical edition of the Septua¬ 
gint, worthy of so important a book as the 
Bible, apd worthy of nineteenth-century scholar¬ 
ship. When we have obtained this, we shall te 
in a position to prepare a new translation of the 
Old Testament. This means a mat deal more, 
however, than the collation of the Greek oodioes 
and the synopsis of their readings whioh is now 
in progress, and which, to speak plainly, seems 
largely a wasted work. What we need is not 
a text justified by the largest number of read¬ 
ings, but a text cleared of interpolations and 
changes. In suoh a work it is no use correcting, 
say, the Vatican Codex by the Alexandrinus 
and the Sinaiticus. That would be like passing 
water through a dirty filter in order to purify 
it. We must go to independent sources. 

Meanwhile, I may be wrong; but I prefer to 
learn what the Bible really says from the Codex 
Vaticanus, which has apparently preserved the 
original Septuagint readings better than any 
other MS., than from the text which the 
Masorets inherited from the sinister hands of 
Babbi Akiba and his men; and I hope to con¬ 


tinue the parable I have been preaching so as 
to apply it to those Books of the Bible not yet 
dealt with. I wish this work had been done 
by more competent hands; and I heartily hope 
that Prof. Swete may use his influence to secure, 
what I am sure would be the wish of every 
Biblical scholar who has not some preoonoeived 
theory to support: namely, an adequate edition 
of the Septuagint at the earliest possible date. 

Henry H. Howobth. 


In Sir Henry Howorth’s last letter on the 
Septuagint (No. VIII.) he endorses Mr. Espin’s 
belief that a certain passage in the Book of 
Joshua was suppressed by the Jews for reasons 
of their own. This passage is omitted in the 
Hebrew, but found in the Septuagint between 
verses 59 and 60. of chap. xv. There seems, 
however, no good reason for imputing to the 
Masoretes intentional suppression. 

In the Student’s Commentary it is pointed. 
out that this passage dropped out of the Hebrew 
Bible, “probably because some transcriber 
passed unawares from the word ‘ villages ’ at 
the end of verse 59 to the same word at the 
end of the missing passage.” 

May I take this opportunity of expressing a 
hope that Sir Henry Howorth’s interesting and 
valuable letters on the Septuagint, in the 
Academy, may be collected and published 
separately, when completed f 

George Hanbtjby Fielding. 


THE FETHABD CASTLE AND BAGINBDN 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

Dublin : October 13,1894. 

Being in Ireland for a short time I decided to 
revisit Fethard, in order to make inquiries on 
the spot concerning the authenticity of these 
inscriptions. I must confess that I was some¬ 
what prejudiced against their antiquity: the 
similarity of the Carew and the CasUe legends, 
however it might be explained, could not but 
appear a very extraordinary circumstance; and 
the statement ot the Bev. James Graves, than 
whom no one knew the topography of Hook 
Point better, could not, I felt, be summarily laid 
aside. 

I am glad to be able to Bay that the result of 
my inquiries has been to satisfy me of the 
genuineness of both inscriptions. As this is an 
important matter, I give here the evidence on 
both sides which I have obtained, leaving it to 
those interested in the matter to weigh it for 
themselves. 

I have already given Mr. Graves’s statement in 
the Academy of September 29, and now give the 
only other statement I have heard in support of 
the forgery side of the question. The Parish 
Priest of Fethard (the Bev. W. Synnott) writes:— 

“ There is a tradition that a young gentleman, on 
a visit with the Protestant minister of Fethard, 
spent half of a day in catting the inscription on the 
[Baginbun] stone, and that he was seen by the 
people working on the land. It afterwards became 
covered with earth. About twenty years ago the 
owner of the field removed the earth, and it is ex¬ 
posed ever since.” 

The evidence which I have obtained in favour 
of the authenticity of the stones is derived from 
three independent witnesses whom I interviewed. 
I ought to premise that, remembering the amiable 
but unsatisfactory Hibernian trait of answering a 
question in a manner calculated rather to please 
the inquirer than to impart accurate information, 
I thought it better to elicit the facts required by 
encouraging the persons interviewed to talk 
freely rather than by carrying on a systematic 
cross-examination. The following is a summary 
of the information thus obtained, sifted from a 
mass of absurdly irrelevant matter relating to 
Cromwell, Dunbrody Abbey, &c. 
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( 1 ) A most intelligent young man whom I met 
in a field neat Baginbun told me that a man of 
fifty was living in the neighbourhood, whose 
father had been a “ great scholar ” and had often 
puzzled over the stone. The field was called 
White Stone Field, after a large white rock which 
once stood in the middle of it and had been 
blown np, partly because it was in request to form 
the materials for a rockery, and partly because it 
interfered with tillage. My informant scouted 
the notion—evidently perfectly new to him—of 
the inscription being a forgery. 

[The particulars as to the name of the field— 
which came out perfectly spontaneously—are 
important, as they show Mr. Graves to be in 
error in one of his statements at least He said 
that the field is called White Stone Field after 
the inscribed stone, a most unlikely statement, 
as the stone is not white, is far too inconspicuous 
an object to give a name to a field, and is not, 
properly speaking, in the field at all, but m a 
little untilled patch on the edge of the cliff: a 
footpath divides this patch from the true field.] 

( 2 ) An old man of sixty or seventy told me 
that one of his earliest recollections was, as a 
child, seeing the stone with the inscription upon 
it. He ridiculed the forgery idea, though he 
admitted that some local magnate had engaged a 
stonemason to sharpen up the letters. 

[This may perhaps throw some light on Father 
Synnott’s story.] _ . , .. 

(3) The gardener at Fethard Castle found the 
Castle stone in its present position and bearing 
the inscription when he first came to the place, 
thirty yearB ago. He had never heard its authority 
impugned. 

There is one error in my transcript of the 
Baginbun Stone which requires correction. The 
horizontal hooked character at the beginning of 
line 2 should be oblique, and furnished with a 
dot at the side thus -* \_. The error was due to 

a flaw in my paper-cast, which suffered serious 
injury in my journey home. The character ib 
much blurred—it is the only letter which is not 
perfectly sharp—but it seems rather to resemble 
the pothook-shaped letter following plus the dot. 
There is a considerable distance between those 
two letters. I carefully went over my published 
copy with the original, and found it otherwise 

accurate. „ 

R. A. S. Macalister. 


that behalf the apparent aspiration of the d in 
the above word: such aspiration would have 
been regular in the ninth century, though not 
always indicated in writing. 

The following decipherment and translation 
is a fitting crown to those which have already 
appeared. In deference to the author’s modesty, 
I suppress the initials under which it reaches 
me, and the postmark of the Scottish university 
town. AipSiecKaj «f> (tipvpfi IXiot ♦ou'if, “ I hasten 
on towards north-western [parts] Pytheas, a 
Phoenician.” We now know (1) that Pytheas 
was not a Greek, as the Greeks themselves sup¬ 
posed (his “ Greek” alone would tell us that), 
and (2) that it was probably Pytheas who dis¬ 
covered America. And all this is learnt simply 
by turning the inscription upside down! That, 
indeed, was done last week by a correspondent 
of the Academy, who, by the same process, 
succeeded in reading it partly as Gaelic.. Per¬ 
haps Pytheas oleverly contrived it to be m both 
languages at once. If the decipherers will only 
deal in the same way with the Fethard Stone, 
which also presents “ the B of the Kilmalkedar 
Stone ” (and just as like that 6 ), what additions 
to our knowledge may we not expect ? Indeed, 
why not read all inscriptions upside down ? 

E. W. B. Nicholson. 


“ WIDDERSINS. 


Cambridge: October 18,1894. 

The Scottish widdersina, older form widder- 
ainnia, later form widderahina, is well known 
to mean “ in the contrary direction.” Jamieson 
rightly compares the Mid.-Dut. wederaiju in 
KUian, but does not explain what is the origin 
of -aina. Widder- is, of oourse, the Ioel. vithra, 
A.-S. wither, Ger. wieder, Dut. wader. Sins 
is the adverbial genitive, from IceL ainni, 
“walk,” “movement,” originally “journey,” 
cognate with A.-S. aith, Goth, aintha, “jour¬ 
ney O.H.G. aind (see Schade). Schade 
quotes the O.H.G. phrases etnas aindea, anderea 
aindea, “from this side and that.” On the 
relation of these words to Ger. Sinn, see Kluge. 
The old sense precisely expressed direction of 
movement, so that “ in the contrary direction ” 
is the nearest equivalent. Going round in the 
way of the sun was expressed in Gaelic by 
deiaeil—i.e., to the right. Widderahina means 
going round to the left. 

Walter W. Sksat. 


Bo d kton library. Oxford: Oct. 14,1894. 

Throu g h the kind information of the Rev. 
T. W. Kennedy, lately rector of Fethard, I have 
received from Dr. E. W. Brereton, R.N., St. 
Nicholas Rectory, Carriokfergus, a present of 
photographs of the Fethard Oastle and Bagin¬ 
bun Stones, taken by himself. He says: 

“In the case of the Baganbun Stone, I had to 
follow out the characters by gently scraping with 
a penknife In order to make them risible in the 
negative. As regards the Fethard Castle.Inscrip¬ 
tion, the difficulty arose from the stone being built 
into the whitewashed wall of an outhouse In the 
castle yard. . . . The whitewash has been partially 
removed from the inscription, but it was impos¬ 
sible to oomplete the process without injuring the 
characters, owing to the decayed condition or the 
■tone.” 

As I foretold, the first letter in 1. 2 of the 
Baginbun stone has a oomplete loop traceable 
on the left, and is a certain o, while the. doubt¬ 
ful vowel in the same line is, as I took it, an e. 
The 8 -shaped letter in 1. 1 has the top loop 
an gular as in Mr. Macalister’s copy, and is sure 
tooe a 3 , as I emended from the Fethard and 
Carew Stones. The closing of the loop may be 
due to combination with a I - , as in the final q. 

For the g in qoignd'ieqh I ought to have quoted 
the modem Irish c uig “ five,” and (though still 
believing the inscription to be later than the 
ninth century) I ought not to have alleged in 


rHE NEWLY DISCOVERED RECENSION OF THE 
GREGORIAN SACRAMENT ARY. 

Budwell Reetoiy, Bury St Edmuudc: Oct. 15,1881. 

It is a singular faot that Mr. Martin Rule 
omits to mention the press-mark of the 
Gregorian MS. referred to in his letter in the 
Academy of last week. 

A description of Corpus Christi College, Cam¬ 
bridge, MS. 270, whioh may possibly be Mr. 
Rule’s MS., and which I onoe had the pleasure 
of linking through with Henry Bradshaw, is 
given on p. 294 of my edition of the Leofric 
Miaaal. That description is not complete; but, 
bo far a 8 it goes, it will be seen that M 8 . 270 is 
not a very likely one as to date, though likely 
enough as to its birthplace, to yield the precious 
discovery which Mr. Rule thinks that he has 
obtained from it. 

Stichometry, however, which Mr. Rule pro¬ 
poses to apply, may do wonders in the future. 
It is a branch of the palaeographies! art which 
has been too little studied or applied in the 

past. Therefore there will probably be others 

besides myself who will glady subscribe for 
Mr . Rule’s forthcoming volume, in spite of 
present scepticism as to the validity and value 

of his discovery. _ _ 

F. E. Warren. 


THE RUSSIAN NAME FOR A BETROTHED 
WOMAN. 

St. Petersburg: Co*. 11,188*. 

Is not Mr. Krebs a little too hasty and. too 
positive in “ putting on record ”. the origin of 
the Russian word, nevSata, “ a bride ” ? Later 
philologists, at least, are disposed to look on 
the supposition that it is derived from ne veddt 
as the least satisfactory of the various guesses 
that have at different times been made. The 
truth is that we cannot with our present know¬ 
ledge make any positive assertion on the descent 
of curious word. Perhaps the most 

probable suggestion is the one that traces it to 
the root vedh, from veatre — ducere, uxorem 
ducere. Then, nevSata will mean nevoveata, 
“the newly brought in,” die Neuvermahlte. 
The difficulty, of course, is the change of novo, 
“ newly,” into nev ; but this change of o into e 
before v takes place in other words, of whioh 
nSvod, “a fishing net,” and niveail = tuailago, 
the name of a plant, are examples. I may add 
that the whole question is discussed in an 
article on “ Slavuche Etymologien,” by M. 
Zubatf in the sixteenth volume of the Archiv 
fiir Slaviache Philologie. 

C. E. Turner. 


“ THE UNEMPLOYED.” 

Hatfield, Herts: Ootobar 16,1884. 

My attention has been called to an article 
in the Academy of Ootober 12, with regard to 
my book The Unemployed. 

I am quite content to leave myself , in the 
hands of anyone who has read that article and 
my book, so far as the criticism goes; but I am 
entitled to ask you to contradict the statement 
or insinuation that I ever desired an appoint¬ 
ment or work in the Board of. Trade. 

It has always been my intention to offer 
myself as a candidate for parliament as soon 
as possible after the termination of my work 
for the Labour Commission; and I have every 
intention, as a candidate for parliament, of 
calling the public attention to the grave 
abuses whioh I have exposed in the preface to 
The Unemployed. Geoffrey Drage. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Jokdat, Oct. 81, 4 p.m. Sunday Lwture: “ Monde and 
Athletic Skill,” by Sir Benjamin Richardson. 

TSO p.m. Ethical: “ Tolstoi’s Kingdom of Bod, by 
mi— K. 8 . Gilliland. 

Hossat, Oet. 88. 8 p.m. Bonl Academy: “The Low* 
Extremity," I., by Prof. W. Anderson. 
nroasDAT, Oet 88, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Lover 
Extremity.” II, by Prof. W. Anderson. 

Pxidat. Oct 88. 4 n.m. Erypt Exploration Fund; Ordinary 


LVy • XL I UJ *tvi. w. Aamewaow— 

_ ae, 4 p.m. Egypt Exploration Fond; 

General Meeting: Election of Committee: Bogart* of 


uenenu meeting: 

Treasurer and Secretary; “ The Work at Ddr el Bxhari," 

b j If. Neville and Mr. D. G. Hogarth. _ 

6 n.m. Physical: “The Thermal Constant* of 
Aniline,” by Mr Griffithsr “A Voltameter,” by Mr. 
Naber. 


SCIENCE. 

A Study of Valerius Flaecua. By W. 0. 
Summers. (Cambridge: Deighton & Bell.) 

This treatise on the Argonautica of Valerius 
Flaccus owes its existence to a wish ex¬ 
pressed by Sohenkl in his excellent Studien, 
that his own collections might be completed 
by a more exhaustive analysis of the poet s 
style by another. . 

The book has a weak point. It might 
have been wiser if Bahrens* edition has 
not been paraded so often. Bahrens, always 
a reckless corrector, is nowhere more reck¬ 
less than in his treatment of this poem. 
Why should Mr. Summers introduoe at 
every turn emendations, constantly in¬ 
felicitous, often palpably wrong. It is true 
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that they are'quoted to be condemned: 
bat would it not hare been better, especially 
in a treatise of only seventy-six pages, to 
have passed them over in silence ? It seems 
invidious, when two such editions as Thilo’s 
and Schenkl’s exist, to force upon the 
reader’s notice, and far oftener than either 
of them, a third which is inferior to both. 
In contrast with this is Mr. Summers’ care¬ 
ful avoidance of mentioning the names of 
the “ three English scholars who in modern 
times have given their attention to the text 
of Valerius. Where are we to find their 
contributions, if the one English writer who 
has thought it worth his wlme to give much 
time and trouble to this somewhat neglected 
poet, considers it no part of his duty to 
mention them by name ? Was Jortin 
among them ? If he was, what a loss not 
to be told it, with book and page for easy 
reference. 

Another point on which I could have 
wished for more information is the ques¬ 
tion of the MSS. Mr. Summers has here 
contented himself with the very meagre 
statement that Vatican 3277 is practically 
our sole guide for Valerius’ text. Are we 
to infer men that the MS. of I., II., III., 
IV. to 317, which Poggio rediscovered in 
1417, always agrees with Vatican 3277? 
or that when it differs it is wrong? 
Scholars, nowadays, are not contented to 
take these matters on trust. They expect 
a more detailed statement; such, for 
instance, as Flessis has given in his Studs 
sur Properee. Besides, every year makes 
some difference in our attitude to this ques¬ 
tion. For instance, the new readings in 
the Madrid codex of Manilius, which Inave 
recently published in the Classical Review, 
materially alter the position in which the 
Oemblacencis stands to the other MSS. 
And, if Flessis were to republish his Study 
on Propertius, he would have to take 
account of the Holkham MS., only lately 
discovered, and exhibited in facsimile, by 
Mr. Postgate, in vol. iv. of the Transactions 
of the Cambridge Philological Society. 

Having uttered thus much of, I hope, 
not carping or unfair criticism, I wish to 
express my gratitude to Mr. Summers for 
a treatise whush, on the whole, is the best 
introduction known to me for the study of 
the poem. Very few points are neglected, 
and some of them are treated with quite 
as much fulness as is required in a work 
not meant to be exhaustive. Chap. i. dis¬ 
cusses the name and country of the poet: 
Schenkl’s view that Setinus (the fourth of 
his five names) points to the Spanish Setia, 
not the Italian, is thought doubtful. Then 
follows a discussion on the point whether 
the poem was ever completed. Our MSS. 
stop short at viii. 467. Heinsius (whom 
Biihrens follows) thought that Valerius left 
a complete epic; Thilo and Schenkl held 
that it was left incomplete. Mr. Summers 
sides with these, and swells the list of contra¬ 
dictions in the matter of the poem and cases 
of unconnectedness in the text itself by two 
pages of new instances He finds another 
argument in the fact that Statius, who 
seems to have studied and imitated Valerius, 
has no allusions to the adventures of the 
heroes on their return voyage. Then comes 
a discussion on what was the intended length 


of the poem. Mr. Summers has no doubt that 
it was meant to reach the normal length of 
twelve books, and ingeniously suggests that 
the missing four last books were occupied 
with legends that brought the Argonauts 
into connexion with Italy aod Borne. 
Chap. ii. is taken up with tracing parallels in 
Statius, Silius, and the Orphic Argonautica. 
Blass thought it possible that Valerius 
imitated Statius, not Statius Valerius. This 
view, in itself not very probable, is rejected 
by Summers on reasonable grounds: particu¬ 
larly from the fact that in many, or most of 
them, the language of the later poet (Statius) 
seems to be a refinement or expansion of the 
language of the earlier. As to Silius, 1 can¬ 
not but agree with Mr. Summers that it is very 
doubtful whether he was influenced by the 
Argonautica at all; yet, among the instances 
which his industry has accumulated on 
p. 12, there are some resemblances whioh 
look hardly accidental— e g., uita cremari , 
gemmis accensus. But on this point I would 
refer to GanzenmtiUer’s admirable mono¬ 
graph on the Pseudo-Vergilian Ciris, 
whioh quite places this whole question in a 
new and enlarged light. The influence of 
Valerius on the so-called Orphic Argonautica 
has, so far as I know, not been touched 
before; it has an interest of its own, and is 
a satisfactory voucher for the diligent care 
with which our author’s Study has been pre¬ 
pared. In chap. iii. the question is raised: 
what is Valerius’ indebtedness to his pre¬ 
decessors ? Mr. Summers here starts Borne 
oints which are interesting, but can hardly 
e settled— e.g., he thinks that Valerius 
read not only Apollonius’ Argonautica, but 
the same Scholia upon them whioh we still 
possess—a view surely open to criticism. 
Ho also believes that Varro Atacinus’ 
earlier Argonautica, a poem in four books, 
which seems to have been a paraphrase of 
Apollonius, was furnished with a learned 
commentary. This certainly does not follow 
from the words of Probus on Georg, ii. 126 ; 
but there may be other grounds for so 
believing. Nor can Mr. Summers here claim 
to have gone very deeply into the matter. 
Indeed, such hunting of Quellen is specially 
German, and he was perhaps wise, in pre¬ 
senting Valerius to English readers, to dwell 
on this point more superficially than in the 
rest of his book. The examination of 
Valerius’ dependence on Apollonius is more 
careful, and highly instructive. Three main 
heads are drawn (1) direct translations, (2) 
similes, (3) episodes which are mainly, if 
not entirely, due to Apollonius’ poem. Then 
comes a comparison of the two poets in 
their treatment of the same theme. Valerius, 
he thinks, has the advantage in arrange¬ 
ment and verisimilitude, in the superiority of 
his characters, and in the absence of those 
digressions which in all probability gave 
Apollonius’ epic more than half its popu¬ 
larity in Greece and wherever the Greek 
language was known. But I cannot agree 
with Mr. Summers in his apparent prefer¬ 
ence for Valerius in his treatment of 
Love: he finds this superiority in the gra¬ 
dual and artistic development of Medea’s 
assion. But the natural frigidity (which 
e admits) of the Roman always makes 
itself felt, nor can it be said that his genius 
led him instinctively to the exhibition of 


female passion. Whereas, from the moment 
when Apollonius’ Medea appears upon the 
scene, it is perceptible that the poet has 
reached the point of real interest, the vital 
centre of his art. Till then he is the mere 
narrator; thenceforward he is identified 
with his heroine, and steps, so to speak, on 
the stage in his own person. Thus, for 
most readers, the third book of Apollonius 
ranks with the very few masterpieces of 
ancient art in which the feminine passion 
is delineated—with the Medea of Euripides, 
the Ariadne of Oatullus, the Dido of Vergil. 
It would not have occurred to me, I confess, 
to compare this pathetic and unsurpassed 
figure with the fine, but comparatively 
cold, drawing of Valerius. And the same 
criticism holds, though in a less degree, 
of the two poems as wholes. Valerius is 
pleasing, no doubt, but he is not often 
great. Apollonius, in spite of his tiresome 
antiquarianism and frequent digressions, 
leaves an impression of something not 
only unique in manner and tone, but 
inimitable in its peculiarities of diction and 
rhythm. 

Of the remaining five chapters, the fourth 
and fifth are occupied with a compari¬ 
son of Valerius with Vergil, with Homer, 
Oatullus, Tibullus, Propertius (in which 
last poet Summers traces a particular 
resemblance to the Argonautica , which I fail 
to see), Horace, Orid, Lucan, and Seneca. 
Some of these resemblances are probably 
accidental, and I should think it oertain 
that Valerius borrowed nothing whatever 
from Ennius or any early poet of the 
Republic. Chap. vi. gives some aooount 
of the grammar and syntax; chap. vii. of 
the metrical peculiarities (by the way, why 
is the Rheinisches Museum styled the 
“Rhenische Museum”?). Chap. viii. deals 
with the literary merits of the poem; and 
chap. ix. proposes a number of conjectural 
emendations. Robinson Ellis. 


SOME BOOKS ON A8SYR10L0GY. 

Die aitpersitchen Keilinschri/ten. Part I. By 
F. H. Weissbach and W. Bang. (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs.) This is another of the useful 
volumes which have appeared in the “ Assyrio- 
logische Bibliothek” of Delitzsch and Haupt. 
Dr. Weissbach is already favourably known to 
Assyriologists by his edition of the Neo-Susian 
or “Medio” inscriptions, and Dr. Bang is a 
Zendic scholar of repute. The volume which 
they have just brought out together begins 
with a short introduction, whioh is followed by 
a compact account of the various monuments of 
Old Persian cuneiform hitherto known, together 
with a list of the works in which they have 
been published; then oomes the main part of the 
book, consisting of a transliteration of the texts 
into Latin characters, and a translation of 
them into German. The work has been carried 
out with great care, and the student has before 
him in a short and handy form everything that 
he wants to know about the inscriptions of 
Darius Hystaspis and his successors. At the 
end of the book is the cuneiform text of the 
great inscription of Behistun. 

The Flora of the Assyrian Monuments and its 
Outcomes. By E. Bonavia. (Westminster: 
Archibald Constable.) Dr. Bonavia has pro¬ 
duced a very interesting book. The subject is 
one whioh he has made peculiarly his own, as 
is well known to readers of the Babylonian and 
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Oriental Record, as well as to those who 
attended the Ninth Oriental Congress. Bnt it 
is only the earlier part of the volume that is 
devoted to Assyrian botany. A considerable 
part of it relates to what the title oalls “its 
outcomes ”—that is to say, the superstitions 
and artistic devices connected with the trees 
of Babylonia and Assyria. The book appeals 
quite as much to the folk-lorist and the his¬ 
torian of ornament as it does to the student of 
the monumental flora. What gives the work 
a special value is the profusion of illustration 
with whioh the letterpress is accompanied. 
The careful drawings made from the monu¬ 
ments enable the reader to follow Dr. Bonavia’s 
arguments and criticise the conclusions at whioh 
he arrives. As for his identifications of the 
fruit-trees figured in the Assyrian sculptures, 
they are obviously right in the majority of in¬ 
stances. And even where we may be disposed 
to put a query, the fault is not Dr. Bonavia's, 
but that of the unskilful workmanship of the 
Assyrian artists. It is only when we come to 
his theories about the sacred tree and the horns 
whioh he believes to have been attached to it, 
that it becomes more difficult to agree with 
him. That there was more than one sacred tree 
in Assyrian—or rather Babylonian—religion and 
art is indisputable, and it is also indisputable 
that foremost among these trees was the date- 
palm. But whether Dr. Bonavia’s explanation 
of the so-called “sacred cone-fruit” is correct, 
is open to doubt; at all events it seems to us 
that Dr. Tyloris theory is preferable, whioh 
sees in it the male inflorescence of the date-palm. 
Until, however, the Assyrian ritual texts have 
been fully translated, the question can never be 
settled satisfactorily. The horns whioh Dr. 
Bona via discovers in the representations of the 
sacred tree and elsewhere, and which he con¬ 
siders were used as a protection from the evil 
eye, are still more questionable. There is no 
mention made of such horns either in the 
religious texts or in the lexical tablets, a fact 
which would be inexplicable if they occupied 
the place in Assyrian thought whioh Dr. 
Bona via assigns to them. Moreover, he is 
altogether in error when he argues, against 
Count d’Alviella, that a certain objeot often 
figured upon the seals represented the horns 
of an animal rather than a thunderbolt. We 
have epigraphio authority that the god who 
carries it is Bamman, the god of the air, whose 
weapon was the thunderbolt; and a double 
trident is borne by BeJ-Merodach in the bas- 
relief, now in the British Museum, which 
depiots him in the act of overthrowing the 
dragon Tiamat. That this trident represented 
the “ lightning" we know from the inscrip¬ 
tions. The fact is that Dr. Bonavia has been as 
much led astray by his theory of the use of 
prophylactic horns as Mr. Goodyear has been by 
his theory of ,the lotus—a theory which is 
admirably criticised in one of the chapters of 
Dr. Bonavia’s book. We must not forget to 
say that the book is beautifully printed, and 
that we have found in it only one misstatement 
of fact. This is where he states that “ Assyrio- 
logists, and among them Prof. Hommel, say 
that Assyria became the teacher of Egypt.’’ 
What Prof. Hommel does say is, that the 
primitive culture of Egypt was derived from 
Sumerian Babylonia, centuries before Assyria 
had any existence. 

Sum : eine Studie zur alien Oeschichte West- 
asiens. By A. Billerbeck. (Leipzig: Hinrichs.) 
In a short preface Prof. Delitzsch draws atten¬ 
tion to the fact that this book has been written 
by an officer in the army, and that consequently 
the description it contains of the campaigns of 
Assyrian and Elamite kings, as well as of the 
military capabilities of the oountry in which 
they were carried on, acquires a particular 
value. Ool. Billerbeck has in fact produced a 
volume of great interest and value 


both for the Assyriologist and for the 
historian. He has occupied a new 
field of study, the ancient kingdom of 
Susiana having never before been the subject 
of a monograph; and though he does not profess 
to be an Assyriologist himself, be has gone to 
the latest and beat sources of information, and 
has made use of them with tact and judgment. 
Considering the important position held by 
Elam in the ancient East, and the influence 
which it exercised on the fortunes of Babylonia 
and Assyria, it is strange that the work has 
never been undertaken before. But it oould 
not have fallen into better hands. The geo¬ 
graphy of the country, the topography of Susa 
itself, and the history of the Elamites, so far 
as it has been recovered from the cuneiform 
monuments, are all treated in detail. The last 
struggle of Elam for independence, and its 
final conquest by Assyria, are graphically 
described. The volume is accompanied by an 
excellent map. 

The Populations of the Fatherland of Abraham. 
By G. Bertin. (Goldridge.) The publication 
of this little book makes us realise onoe more 
what a loss Assyriology has sustained in Mr. 
Bertin’s untimely death. It is a short and 
popular accou .r. of the various populations 
which inhabited Babylonia or were brought 
into contact with it in the age of Abraham. 
Akkadians and Sumerians, Eassites and 
Elamites, Vannites and Phoenicians are all 
passed under review, and chapters are added 
on the Parthians, Greeks, and Hittites. Most 
of the information has been obtained from the 
decipherme.it of the cuneiform inscriptions 
with whioh Mr. Bertin was so well acquainted. 
The general publio, for whom the book is 
intended, cannot be better advised than to read 
and study it. 


OBITUARY. 

PROF. TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE. 

It is with extreme sorrow that we record the 
death of Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, which took 
place at Fulham, on October 11. For some 
time past bis naturally robust constitution had 
been impaired—through overwork, disappointed 
hopes, and other troubles. He succumbed, at 
the last, to a severe attack of typhoid fever. 
Within a month he would have completed his 
fiftieth year. 

Albert Terrien de Lacouperie was born in 
Brittany in 1844. He used to say that his 
ancestors migrated from Cornwall some time in 
the seventeenth century ; and the name looks 
like the corruption of a Cornish one. The latter 
portion of it is, of course, a territorial appellation. 
While quite a child he was taken out to Hong¬ 
kong by his father, who was a silk merchant; 
and it was there that he learned to speak 
Chinese as fluently as his mother tongue. There, 
also, he became acquainted with the English 
language and with English life, for which he 
always entertained a sincere admiration. When 
a complete reverse of fortune compelled him to 
return to Europe, and the establishment of the 
Republic made residence in his native country 
distasteful to one of his Legitimist tradi¬ 
tions, he determined to settle in England, and 
ultimately became a naturalised British subject 

It was, we believe, about 1874 that he was 
first introduced to Dr. S. Birch, at the British 
Museum, where he ever found staunch friends in 
Prof. R. S. Poole and Prof. R. K. Douglas. He 
likewise obtained valuable support at the India 
Office from the late Sir Henry Yule (who was 
peculiarly fitted to appreciate the varied character 
of his erudition), and from Sir George Bird wood. 
Another friend of old standing was E. Colborne 
Baber, of the Chinese Consular service, whose 
premature death he greatly mourned. At one 
time he was professor of Indo-Chinese philology 


at University College, and delivered an inaugural 
lecture there to a distinguished audience. But 
no emolument was attached to this chair. From 
one or two foreign Universities he received 
honorary degrees, from the Musee Guimet a tem¬ 
porary grant, and from the Acad4miedes Inscrip¬ 
tions one of its pecuniary prizes. Only last year 
an ineffectual effort was made to obtain for him 
a pension on the Civil List. Now that he is 
gone, it is pitiful to remember the domestic 
anxieties which so often interfered with his 
literary labours. His whole life may be de¬ 
scribed as a silent protest in favour of the 
organised endowment of research in this country. 
Let us hope that some means may yet be found 
to honour his memory by providing his widow 
with a modest sustenance. 

The main task to which Terrien de Laconperie 
devoted himself was the application of scientific 
methods to the mythological history of China. 
Hitherto the old books of the Literati have been 
either accepted as history, or despised as fable. His 
aim was to discriminate between the true and 
the false, by the touchstone of comparative 
criticism; and to rescue the origins of Chinese 
civilisation from absolute darkness, by bringing 
it into contact with the oldest civilisations of 
Western Asia. For such a task Terrien de 
Lacouperie possessed some exceptional qualifica¬ 
tions. With an unrivalled knowledge of the 
literature both ancient and modern, he com¬ 
bined a sufficient acquaintance with the general 
principles of philology, archaeology, and eth¬ 
nology. It would be difficult indeed to find 
anything, that could throw light upon his special 
subject, of which he was ignorant. In addition, 
he had a positive genius for discerning and 
tracing remote resemblances. One faculty, 
however, was unfortunately absent : and that 
was the art of lucid exposition, which is so rarely 
lacking in a Frenchman. While many inferior 
men are able to make their theories appear 
much more certain and simple than they really 
are, Terrien de Lacouperie never succeeded in 
convincing the public that his researches had 
any value at all. Even those few who were 
competent to follow his arguments confessed 
themselves deterred by the strangeness of his 
assumptions and the obscurity of his style. 

We must be content here to mention some 
only of Terrien de Lacouperie’s works, of which 
the general character will appear from their 
titles. In 1880, he published Early History of 
Chinese Civilisation, to which Prof, Douglas 
contributed a preface, and which oontained the 
first announcement ef his discovery of a pre¬ 
historic contact between China and Western Asia. 
Then followed The Languages of China before the 
Chinese (1887), giving an enormous amount of 
linguistic and ethnical information about the 
tribes of the Far East. In 1892, he redeemed 
a promise made in his earliest volume, by inter¬ 
preting the mysterious Yih-King, or, “ Book of 
Changes,” as embodying a key to the derivation 
of Chinese writing from that of Babylonia—a 
conclusion which the Rev. C. J. Ball has been able 
to support from the point of view of Akkadian 
palaeography. Only this very year there has 
appeared Western Origin of Early Chinese 
Civilisation (Asher), which includes not only his 
numerous papers on the subject in the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record, but also five new chapters 
giving a summary of his results, and a chrono¬ 
logical table of the several foreign influences 
brought to bear upon China between 2283 B.C. and 
220 a.d. Almost contemporaneously, Mr. Nutt 
brought out a book of his on the beginnings of 
writing in Central and Eastern Asia, m which he 
distinguishes no less than 450 different kinds of 
script. Meanwhile, he had completed his Cata¬ 
logue of Chinese Coins in the British Museum, 
and had been for just eight years editor and 
chief support of the Babylonian and Oriental 
Record. How much he has left in manuscript, 
and how far he had advanced with his under- 
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taking of a History of Early China for Messrs. 
Mmanillan & Co., wo know not At the present 
moment, we can only think with inexpressible 
regret of the stores of erudition and the single- 
minded devotion to learning that have gone with 
him to the grave. It is certain that his task 
can be taken up, where he dropped it, by no 
successor. J. S. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NAMES OF THE PLANETS IN THE “ PI8TI8 
SOPHIA.” 

London: Oot. t, 1894. 

It may interest some of your Assyriologist 
readers to know that, in the fragmentary “Texts 
of the Saviour” which appear in the Coptic MS. 
known as the Piatis Sophia, the names of the 
seven planets are given in what seems to be 
very corrupt Sumerian. 

The passage I refer to (p. 362 Copt, of 
Schwartzs) runs thus: “Hearken yet again! 
I will tell you their incorruptible (t<p9apr»t) 
names, which are these. Orimuth is the name 
of Kronos, Munichuaphor of Ares, Tarpetanuph 
of Hermes, Chosi of Aphrodite, Chonbal of 
Zeus.” For Orimuth, I would read Amar-ud 
“ drde-of-day ” ; for Tarpetanuph, Ni-bat-anu 
“ death-in-heaven ” ; and for Chosi, Kueu, the 
wolf- or dog-star Sirius, sacred to Istar (Jensen, 
Kosm. der Babyl., p. 151), Aphrodite’s proto¬ 
type, or perhaps Khusin, the “ star of the 
chariot,” which Prof. Sayoe (Astron. andAetrol. 
of the Babyl.) has already identified with a 
planet. As for Munichuaphor, I can make 
nothing of it, save that the first three syllables 
seem to correspond with Munacha, which Mr. 
Brown ( Euphratean Stellar-Researches) identifies 
with Capricorn; nor do I know of any Sumerian 
word that in any way corresponds to Chonbal, 
the last syllable of which seems to be the 
Semitic Bel. 

The work in question, of which I gave a 
short account in the Scottish Review for July, 
1893, is almost purely magical; and I am afraid 
its authority will go but a very little way 
towards settling the vexed question of the 
names of the Babylonian planets. But it is 
curious to notice how the tradition of Sumerian 
as the magical language par excellence lingered 
on into at least the third centuiy A.D., even 
though it proved less “ incorruptible ” than our 
author supposed it to be. F. Legos. 


INDIAN JOTTINGS. 

The following have been eleoted honorary 
members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal: Sir 
William Henry Flower, Dr. Edward Frankland, 
M. Louis Pasteur, Sir George Gabriel Stokes, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Chandrakanta Tarka- 
lankar, (in recognition of his eminent services 
to Sanskrit learning), Prof. Theodor Noeldeke, 
and Dr. Reinhold Rost. 

Sib Alfred Croft, director of public in¬ 
struction in Bengal, has been elected president 
of the Buddhist Text Society, in succession to 
Sri Narendra Nath Sen; and Mr. G. A. 
Grierson has been elected one of the vice- 
presidents. 

Dr. M. A. Stein, Principal of the Oriental 
College, Lahore, has completed bis catalogue 
of the Sanskrit MSS. of the MaMraja of 
Kashmir, preserved in the Raghun&tha Temple 
at Jammu. The Raghunfitha Temple Library 
contains nearly 4,500 MSS. in all depart¬ 
ments of Sanskrit literature, collected chiefly 
under the rule of the late Mahar&ja in 
Kashmir, Benares, &c. The catalogue fills 
about 420 pages quarto. It contains an 
English introduction, giving an account of the 
history of the collection and brief notioes of the 
most important new texts which have been 
discovered, a classified list of the MSS. (in 
Sanskrit) filling 240 pages, and extracts from 


over 200 MSS. of special interest. Full indices 
of authors and works are added. Messrs. 
Lnzac & Co. are agents for the sale of the 
publication in England. 

Gurmukh Singh, Alexandra reader at the 
Oriental College, Lahore, proposes to publish a 
new edition of the Granth, or scripture of the 
Sikhs, together with an English translation 
and etymological notes. His own version of 
one of the hymns thus compares with that of 
Dr. Trumpp: 

OARMUXH SINGH. 

“ The sky is for my plate, the sun and moon are 
made for lamps, and rows of stars are as it 
were for pearls. 

The air of sandalwood serves foi incense, the 
wind is for my fanning fly-brush, and all the 
rows of blooming forests for flowers.” 

DR. TRUMPP (p. 19). 

“ The dish is made of the sky, the sun and moon 
are made the lamps, the orbs of stars are, so 
to say, the pearls. 

The wind is incense-grinding, the wind swings 
the fly-brush, the whole blooming wood is like 
the flames of the lamps.” 

The metaphors throughout refer to the Hindu 
ceremony of arti, which consists in waving a 
dish, with lamps, pearls, incense, &o., before 
images of the gods by night. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shakspere Society.— (Saturday, Oct. 6). 

Miss Louisa Mary Davies in her presidential address 
dealt with “Domestic Relationship as portrayed by 
Shakspere.” The Indian summers of Shakapere's 
life was spent at'home; and it is pleasant to think 
that in his untiring work in London, his careful 
adding of house to house and field to field, and even 
his trivial law suits with less thrifty neighbours, he 
had ever in his mind the hope of settling down for 
the afternoon and evening of his life among the old 
scenes of his boyhood, and in the enjoyment of the 
tranquil pleasures that are found at their brightest 
under a man’s own vine and fig-tree. Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh; and it 
would be an interesting task to analyse carefully all 
the pictures of domestic relationships which Shaks¬ 
pere has drawn for us, but the limits of a presidents 
address do not admit of this. Proepero, Shylock, 
and Polonius are sufficient to show that Shakspere 
depicts his fathers with remarkable minuteness. 
The tragically splendid figure of Lear must be left 
on one side as too magnificent a study in itself to 
make a sectional part of any other. In each of the 
ether three there is devotion to a daughter, though 
such tender love may have been obscured by a sel¬ 
fish absorption in study, an over-mastering love of 
money, or a cut-and-dried worldly ambition. Pros- 
pero’s character was reflected with softened brilliance 
in Miranda’s; traces of the subtle training by 
example are found in Jessica’s after-doings. Polo¬ 
nius seems to have been truly loved, and even revered, 
by his children; so we must conclude that his faults 
were condoned at home, or overshadowed by the 
kindliness of his nature. Shakapere’s mother-pictures 
are fewer and more sketchily drawn, and inferences 
unfavourable to the mother of his children have 
been more than hinted at by some writers. We 
are Bhown, it is true, the agony of Constanoe, the 
tigerish mother - love of Queen Margaret, the 
humiliation of Gettrude, the heroism of the Roman 
Volumnia, the weakness of Lady Capulet, and the 
serious steadfastness of Hermiono; but they are 
not drawn with such a finely - pointed pencil as 
Prospero, Polonius, and others. Indeed, in some cases 
it is hard to avoid the suspicion that the poet was 
glad to have the mothers well out of the way before 
he took the sons and daughters in hand. In King 
John, Hamlet, Henry VI., and Coriolanus they are 
demanded by the exigences of the plot or the facts 
of history ; but they do not get his best or, at any 
rate, his most sustained effort. If his son Hamnet 
had lived, the world might possibly have lost the 
tragedy of Constance; but we might, in its place, have 
gained such a living, breathing picture of frank 
young English manhood as would have made us 
richer in ideals than we even now are. Cloten and his 
mothor, without a redeeming spot of goodness between 


them, must be mentioned, if only for the reason that 
they are among the most hideous of Shakspere’s un¬ 
doubted creations. Time failed to deal with the other 
domestic relationships. Horatio and Antonio should 
not be absent from the friends' comer at the fireside; 
while Adam and Ohannian in their respective places 
should have words of appreciation for the unswerving 
loyalty and truth with which they sustain their part 
in what, from the home point of view, is one of the 
most important of domestic relationships.—Mr. 8. L. 
Gwynn was elected president for this (the twentieth) 
»sssion, when the foi l .-wing plays are to be con¬ 
sidered:—“Romeo and Juliet," “Edward III.,” 
“ John,” “ TheTamingof the Shrew,” “ Every Man 
in his Humour,” “The Merchant of Venioe,” 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” “Thomas, Lord 
Cromwell.” The hon. sec. (9, Gordon-road, 
Clifton, Bristol) will gratefully acknowledge the 
receipt of anything for the Society's library, which 
now consists of 589 volumes. 


FINE ART. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Scarabs. By Isaac Myer. (David Nutt.) 
This is a pleasantly-written and well-printed 
little book which contains no new information, 
but puts together in a readable and useful form 
what has been said by others about scarabs and 
their uses. Prof. Flinders Petrie and Mr. 
Loftie have more especially been laid under 
contribution. Egyptian scarabs naturally 
oocupy the foremost plaoe in the book; but 
there are also chapters on Phoenician and 
Etruscan scarabs, as well as upon the forged 
scarabs in the manufacture of which the 
modem native of Upper Egypt so much excels. 
Those who want to know what the scarab 
signified, and why it was buried with the 
mummy, how it was made and of what 
materials it is composed, how its age is to be 
detected and its historical value determined, 
cannot do better than consult the pages of Mr. 
Myer’s work. 

Ethnographische Anologieen. By Sofie von 
Torma. (Jena: Costenoble.) In 1875 Miss 
von Torma began a series of important archaeo¬ 
logical exoavations at Tordosh, near Szaszvaros, 
in Hungary, whioh yielded results of the 
highest interest. Ill-health has hitherto pre¬ 
vented her from publishing a detailed account 
of them; the little book which lies before us, 
however, is a sort of introduction to it, con¬ 
taining a statement of her views as to the 
origin and relationship of the culture, the relics 
of which she has brought to light. Briefly 
stated, Miss von Torma believes that this 
culture goes back to pre-Semitic Babylonia, 
that cuneiform characters can be detected on 
the objects she has discovered, and that the 
early Dacians to whom she would attribute 
them practised a worship of the Sun-god 
analogous to that of the Chaldeans. These 
conclusions are supported with great erudition 
—even folk-lore is cited as a witness for them; 
and the reader will notice many interesting 
facts and shrewd remarks. But he is not 
likely to be converted to the main hypothesis 
of the book. It is a far cry from Hungary to 
Babylonia, and the analogies quoted by Miss 
von Torma are not sufficient to bridge over the 
distanoe either of space or of time. It is 
difficult to believe that the marks on the Hun¬ 
garian potsherds referred to by the authoress 
really go back to cuneiform signs, and it is a 
mistake to suppose that the so-called swastika 
was ever known to Babylonia or Assyria. It 
is a characteristic of early Aegean art, _ and its 
presence on the Hungarian antiquities in¬ 
dicates a relationship between them and the 
pre-historic art of the K intern Mediterranean. 
The curious parallels between some of the 
vases discovered by Miss von Torma and the 
so-called “ owl-headed ” vases of Hissarlik 
point in the same direction, as does also the 
resemblance of certain figures she has excavated 
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to the Trojan " idols” of Dr. Schliemann. 
"Whatever view, however, we may take of her 
theories, Miss von Torma has done good 
service to archaeological science by her 
researches, and the volume she has just pub¬ 
lished will stimulate a further examination of 
them. We hope it will not be long before 
the long-promised magnum opus makes its 
appearance._ 


THE RESCUE OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 

University College, Gower-etreet. 
The destruction of the monuments and historical 
record of Egypt, which is going on year by year, 
threatens soon to leave no history to be further 
recorded. Every season sees buildings ruthlessly 
destroyed for the sake of materials, and a host of 
objects plundered bv natives from towns and 
cemeteries in order that they may be scattered 
without name or record among the tourist flock. 
Even those objects which pass into museums have 
lost most of their importance and of their value 
• in losing all record of their original place and 
circumstances. The laws of Egypt may be 
excellent in theory, but in practice it is perfectly 
well known that hundreds of persons join in this 
destruction—yet no man is punished for it. 

There is then the most urgent need of saving 
all that is possible by complete and careful 
. excavation, in which the history and meaning 
of every object shall be traced and recorded 
as it is found. To any person not acquainted 
with the practical work of excavation it might 
seem that, so long as things are not actually 
destroyed, it does not matter whether it be an 
Arab or a trained observer that may find them. 
But there is generally more history involved in 
the position and details of a discovery than in 
the object found. Fossils are worth but little 
if their strata are unknown. More scientific 
material has been destroyed than preserved in 
many, or most, excavations, even by Europeans 
and Egyptologists. 

To avoid this prevalent system of mere 
plundering, trained hands and heads are needed 
to observe and to record. Such is the scarcity 
of suitable workers at present, that even the 
Egyptian Government is obliged to leave most of 
its excavation in the hands of natives, from 
whom no record is ever obtained or expected. 
Before we begin the salvage of the wreck, which 
is breaking up fast before our eyes, we need men 
who can put information in a permanent form as 
they discover it. In short, scientific training is 
indispensable. 

But, at present, there is no means of acquiring 
such training. The Egyptian Government is 
concerned to keep its antiquities safe, and to find 
objects for its museum. The French school— 
liberally maintained by the French Government 
—is concerned with the desirable work of copy¬ 
ing, reading, and publishing inscriptions. The 
Egypt Exploration Fund is concerned with 
excavating temples and finding big monuments, 
and it has never supported any students.* There 
are no regular and independent workers of any 
nationality, except one or two English. No 
public body does anything for the great subject 
of the civil life, archaeology, and anthropology, 
of the country ; and there is no place where any 
student can get training in the very elements of 
archaeological research. 

There is no lack of men willing to do such 
work: several have applied to me since Egypt¬ 
ology has been at last publicly established at this 
college. My earnest wish is to be able to en¬ 
courage such workers, and to see a sound British 
school of scientific archaeology established in 
Egypt. The first and most essential step is to be 

* Is this statement precisely true P Unless we 
are mistaken, the Egypt Exploration Fund 
supported at one time two students, one from 
English, the other from American, subscrip¬ 
tions.—En. Acabxmy. 


able to help men who come forward, and to 
cover their expenses and costs of work. The 
historical results and the objects procured by 
excavation in any reasonably good site are an 
ample justification of the cost incurred. I have 
never had cause to repent of a single year's work 
out of the twelve years that I have spent: not 
one year would I have back again at tne price of 
losing its resultr. 

The aim of the Egyptian Research Account, 
which is now established, is not to undertake 
great clearances or exploits in the country; but to 
fit men for work of the highest class archaeolo- 
gically, and at the same time to benefit our 
knowledge and our museums as far as may be, 
by means of their excavations. The organisation 
of such a scheme should grow up spontaneously 
to fit the requirements and opportunities that 
arise; and no cut and dried rules could be 
suitable to begin with. Until the need for other 
regulation may arise, the present position is that 
Mr. Hilton Price, the director of the Society of 
Antiquaries, attends to the financial side of the 
receipt and custody of all subscriptions. A 
cordial response has been made in many quarters, 
and over £200 has been received or promised in 
the last three months; but certainly far more 
than that is needed, and could be spent with full 
advantage in thecoming winter. Audited accounts 
will be annually rendered, and a publication of the 
work done will be given to each subscriber. As 
to the actual work, 1 hope to superintend two or 
three able and suitable men, whose expenses may 
be thus partly provided for, and who will work 
in the neighbourhood of my own private ex¬ 
cavations year by year. A very good ground for 
such work has been applied for this year, and 
without any cost whatever to the Research 
Account I shall be on the spot carrying on my 
own work, and be able to help and guide the 
new enterprise. Whatever antiquities may be 
found in this work for the Research Account 
will be divided amongst public museums, with 
due regard to the localities of subscribers ; but 
no money will be used in carrying great blocks 
which might as well remain in Egypt. 

The public should bear in mind that the 
English Government—true to its traditions— 
does nothing whatever for work in Egypt. The 
Prussian, French, and Italian Governments have 
each executed grand and invaluable work by 
scientific expeditions and publications. The 
only action of the English Government has been 
to place English students at a great disadvantage 
in Egypt, by giving up all common international 
rights of theirs to compete for any public ap¬ 
pointments connected with antiquities. Tne 
credit of English work, must therefore, in face of 
these serious disabilities, rest entirely on the 
public Bpirit of individuals, according to the 
usual English system. I hope to see arise in the 
next few years an active and capable school of 
English workers, who will worthily develop the 
study of the life and civilisation of hfeypt which 
was so ably begun by Wilkinson; but such a 
school must depend upon the support of the 
intelligent public, which will, I trust, be freely 
given to such an enterprise. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons will publish, 
before the end of the present month, Albert 
Moore: his Life and Works, by A. Lys Baldry, 
with ten photogravures and seventy other illus¬ 
trations. There will also be a large paper 
edition. 

The fourth annual exhibition of the Society 
of Portrait Painters opened this week at the 
New Gallery. The only full-length portrait 
ever painted by the late Bastien Lepage is 
inoluded, together with contributions from 
Bonnat, Cormon, Besnard, von Lenbach, &c. 


The Institute of Painters in Oil Odours will, 
as usual, have two private views—on Thursday 
and Friday next—of their exhibition which 
opens to the publio in the following week. 

The exhibition of artistic posters at the 
Royal Aquarium, of which we have already 
made mention, will be opened on Wednesday 
next, October 24. The committee have suc¬ 
ceeded beyond their hopes in obtaining a 
representative series of French examples; for 
it appears that there already exist collectors 
of posters. 

During Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
of next week, there will be on view at the 
Mansion House the twenty-fifth annual ex¬ 
hibition of turning in wood and stone, sub¬ 
mitted in competition for the prizes offered by 
the Turners’ Company. The prizes will be 
distributed by the Lord Mayor on Friday, at 
3 p.m. 

Under the auspices of the Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Fund, M. Edouard Naville will deliver a 
public lecture on “ Deir el Bahari,” on Friday 
next, October 26, at 8 p.m., in the rooms of 
the Zoologioal Society, 3, Hanover-square. 

The well-known French archaeologist, M. le 
Capitaine Emile Esperandieu, has reprinted in 
separate form (Paris: Leroux), his “ Recueil 
des Cachets d’oeulistes romains,” which 
appeared in various recent numbers of the 
Reoue Archt'ologique. After a very brief 
introduction, the author gives the texts, with 
all proper explanations, of the oculists’ stamps 
hitherto discovered, to the number of more 
than two hundred; and he greatly increases 
the value of his work by full and careful 
indices. We miss only a classified list of 
places, showing geographical distribution. A 
rough survey suggests that the stamps have 
been found most oommonly in Gaul, and not 
seldom in Britain; while in Illyricum, Italy, 
and the south and east of the Empire, they 
hardly appear at all—a result which might 
suggest some interesting reflections. In 
general, M. Esperandieu has produced a very 
valuable little pamphlet. 


THE STAGE. 

RICHE PINS “ VERS LA JOIE .” 

Puis: Oot. 15,18*4. 

“ Vers la Joib,” five acts in verse, by M. 
Richepin, was produced the night before last 
at the Theatre Fran^ais. The author calls his 
play a confe bleu ; and, in the words of the 
prologue, 

“ la seine est an pays des chansons populaires 
An temps dee lieendes enfin! 

Mais, pour les sentiments et les vocabulaires, 

La seine est en France, aujourd’hui.” 

To describe this curious mixture of phantasy 
and reality I must begin as of old. Onoe upon 
a time there lived a young orphan Prince (M. 
Le Bargy), whose life was full of ennui. The 
oourt beauties found no favour in his eyes, and 
his physicians-in-ordinary could discover no 
remedy for the strange malady with which he 
seemed to be afflicted. A hurge reward and 
honours were freely promised to whoever should 
cure the Prince, and from far and wide came 
doctors, soothsayers, and wise men. Among 
them was an old shepherd, Bibus by name 
(M. Got), who said that he would cure the 
Prince if the latter would only follow him. 
“ But where will you lead me to ? ” asked the 
Prince. “Vers la joie!” exclaims Bibus, as 
the curtain falls on the first act. 

In the next scene we find the Prince and his 
two faithful councillors—Truguelin (M. Coque- 
lin cadet ) and Agenor (M. Leloir)—attired as 
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shepherds. Bibos tells them that joy oonsists 
in a life of freedom and work under the bine 
sky, far from court life and luxury, and that 
pore love is the crowning joy of all. So they 
take service on the farm of the good man Nanet 
(M, Langier), who, with his buxom wife 
Thferdse (Mine. Pierson) and pretty daughter, 
Joovenette (Ume. Baretta), five as happy as 
the day is long. The Prince’s melancholia soon 
vanishes: he finds his new life foil of interest, 
and, need I add, falls desperately in love with 
Joovenette, whioh leads to a charming idyl in 
the third act. But the course of true love is 
interrupted by the sudden appearance of a rival 
in the person of Bruin (M. Paul Mounet), a 
brutal peasant; and the conte bleu is on the 
point of becoming a conte rouge, when the 
Prince’s incognito is discovered. In the mean¬ 
while war has broken out with a neighbouring 
power, and the regenerated Prince leads hu 
troops to viotory, and returns to marry Jouve- 
nette, who, under the royal mantle of velvet 
and ermine, still wears the same rustic garments 
as when the Prince Charmant wooed her. The 
Prinoe on ascending the throne announces to 
his assembled subjects, that the old order of 
things is to be changed: equality and justice 
shall reign supreme, and happiness everywhere. 
Then the curtain falls as Bibus concludes 
philosophically: 

“ due les vieilles chansons ne sont pas mensong&res 

Tout va droit, quand les role 6pousent les 
bergferes.” 

It would be difficult to say whether U. 
Bichepin’s fairy tale will please the public, and 
also whether it will not seem a little too prolix: 
three acts would have sufficed for so simple 


a story. The audienoe of the premiere was 
favourable; but nothing is more deceptive 
than such a judgment. At all events, to many, 
and particularly to those who are tired of 
psychological dramas and symbolical plays, 
this new version of an old story, told in pretty 
rhymes and sonorous verses, may prove a thing 
of joy. 

Actors, scene-painters, and oostumiers have 
done their utmost to assist the poet in his trip 
to fairyland ; and the ensemble is worthy of the 
high reputation of the Comedie Frangatse. The 
part of the worldly-wise old shepherd Bibus, 
played to perfection by M. Oot, is the last 
creation of this gifted artist before his final 
retirement from the stage on whioh he made 
his debut fifty years ago. M. Oot will retire 
honoured, regretted, ana respected by all, not 
only in France, but also in London, where he 
has ever been a welcome guest. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


MUSIC. 

The programme of the second Bichter Concert 
included three pieces of an exceedingly light 
character : Weber's “ Invitation to the Dance,” 
orchestrated by Berlioz, Smetana’s “ Lustspiel ” 
Overture, and Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite. 
The Berlioz transcription is dever, but there 
are many works far more deserving of a place 
in a “ Bichter ” programme. The French com¬ 
poser scored Webers pianoforte piece merely 
because a ballet was indispensable for the per¬ 
formance of “Der Freisohiitz” at the Paris 
Opera in 1842, and he preferred to have music 
by Weber rather than the ball-scene from his 
own Symphonic Fantastique, as was suggested. 


The Smetana Overture is bright, and the Grieg 
music very fresh and pleasing. But after 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, “most 
musical, most melancholy,” these light strains 
jarred somewhat upon one’s feelings. The 
Schubert was magnificently rendered, and also 
Beethoven’s No. 4 inB flat. Wagner was only 
represented by his “ Flying Dutchman ” Over¬ 
ture, with which the concert commenced. 

Mb. Fbanz Buscmell gave the first of two 
pianoforte recitals on Wednesday afternoon at 
St. James’s Hall. The programme opened 
with Baoh’s “ Italian ” Concerto. The playing 
was excessively neat, especially in the first two 
movements; in the Finale the lights and shades 
were not altogether satisfactory. In Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E flat (Op. 81a) the pianist showed 
excellent touch and technique, and yet the 
reading was not free from a certain coldness. 
In Schubert’s great Fantaisie (Op. 15), Mr. 
Bummel did not seem at his ease: the diffi¬ 
culties are enormous, but if the musio is to be 
thoroughly enjoyed, they should not be felt by 
the listener. A selection of short pieces by 
modern composers offered to the pianist many 
opportunities of displaying his dexterity and 
intelligence: he was at his best in the music of 
Biilow, Baff, and Liszt. 

The eleventh season of the Hampstead 
Popular Concerts of Chamber Musio will oom- 
menoe on Friday, November 9. There will be 
in all six concerts, at the last of which (Febru¬ 
ary 22, 1895) Dr. Joaohim will be the leading 
violinist; at the others, Messrs. Gompertz ana 
Ludwig will lead alternately, as in previous 
years. On December 7, Dvorak’s new Quintet 
for strings will be given. 


A SELECTION FROM 

MESSRS. HUTCHIKSOK’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOUR SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 

IN DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

MESSRS. HUTCHINSON beg to announce that the 
large First Edition of 

CHILDREN OF CIRCUMSTANCE, 

in 3 vols., being exhausted within a week of publication, 
a SECOND EDITION is in the press. 

The SECOND EDITION is nearly exhausted of Mrs. 
0L1PHANTS New Novel 

A HOUSE IN BLOOMSBURY, 

in 2 vols. 

A SECOND EDITION next week. 

41 The latest book of which people are talking ."— The World. 

A NEW NOTE. In 2 vols. 

“ The writer's uncommunicativeness respecting his or her name will excite a 
good deal of public curiosity, for the book is a really remarkable one.” 

_ Daily Telegraph. 

The large First Edition of FRANKFORT MOORE'S 
New Novel, 

ONE FAIR DAUGHTER, 

in 3 vols., being exhausted, a SECOND EDITION 
is ready this day. 

The AtheN/EDM says : “ Readers who wish to keep themselves well posted in 
4ht ways of the world and enterprise should not fail to read * One Fair Daughter.' ” 


“ It is a brilliant and most amusing book, and may be enjoyed unreservedly 

Athenjb um. 

THIRD AND CHEAP EDITION OF 

THE GREEN BAY TREE: A Tale of To-day. 

By W. H. WILKINS and HERBERT VIVIAN. In cloth gilt, 6s. 

[This week. 

*.* This novel has been very successful in three-volume form. 

With 186 Fall-page and other Illustrations by the Author. 

THE LAND OF THE SPHINX. ByG. Montbard, 

Author of “Among the Moors.” In royal 8vo, richly gilt cloth and gilt 
top, 18s. _ [This day. 

New Volume of the Poets and the Poetry of the Century. 

HUMOUR, SOCIETY, PARODY, AND OCCA¬ 
SIONAL VERSE. Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. With Biographical 
and Critical Notices by leading Critics. In fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. ; in 
buckram gilt (Limited Edition) 6s.; and in parchment in complete sets of 10 
vols- (Edition limited to 100 copies), £3 15s. net. 

A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

THE CRIMSON SIGN : A Narrative of the 

Adventures of Mr. GERVASE ORME, sometimes Lieutenant in Mouutjoy’s 
Regiment of Foot. By Dr. S. R. KEIGHTLEY. In cloth gilt, with 
frontispiece, 6s. 

“ The author is to be congratulated on the success which he has achieved. It is 
powerfully told, and holds the interest of the reader from first to last. The descrip¬ 
tions are extremely graphic, narrated with great, though unstrained force; his 
portrayal of Macpherson is little short of a creation." 

Glasgow Herald (First Review). 

MRS. J. KENT SPENDER’S NEW NOVEL. 

A MODERN QUIXOTE. In 3 vols. [.This day. 

“ It is full of good writing , and a glowing imagination is everywhere present. Ihe 
character of the hero is a noble one , and the episodes are all of them interesting 

_Liverpool Mercury. 

MRS. ALFRED MARKS’ NEW NOVEL. 

DAVID PANNELL. A Study of Conscience. 

In cloth gilt, 6s. 

"David Panned is a study of very considerable ability. The analysis of hie 
character is very near being masterly. Written with considerable distinction of 
style."— Masohbstkk GirnDIut. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co.’s Announcements. 


NEW NOVELS. 

TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 

MY LADY BOTHA. A Romance of the Thirty 

Yean’ War. By STANLEY WBYM AN, Author of “ A gentleman of Fnao'.” With 
Eight intubation, by John Wil Haro non. Crown Sro, doth, 8s. 

“ The author holds ns spellbound. A book mine fall of adventure and eadternent it would 
be hard to find. For my part I grudged the summon, to mesls that kept me even for a bad 
quarter of an hour from these stirring pages.”— The London Illustrated Ncxcs, Oct. 13,1804. 

We should be Inclined to say that' My Lady Botha ’ comes very near to being the best 
thing that Mr. Weymaa has yet done, in which ease it also oomee very near to being the beet 

modem historical romance. A novel which everybody must read and enjoy." 

Speaker, Oct. 18,1894. 

"Equals if it does not surpass in charm, picturesqueness, and brilliancy He predecessors, 

• A Gentleman of Hanes ’ and ‘ Under the Bed Bobe.’ Urn impression left on the mind is 

so vivid that it seems as if we had not read but lived through the somes it presents.” 

Daily .Yews, Oct. IS, 1894. 

6,000 TONS of GOLD. A Romance of Hard Cash. 

Crown 8ro, doth, So. 63. 

"Ia a wild romance of the disoovery of gold.Bimetallist* should find this portion of the 

exciting story of peculiar interest."— Saturday Review, Sept. 89,1804. 

“ The extremely clever author has worked out tbe disabilities of a millionaire even more 

artistically.has beaten Godwin wholly ont ef the field in the skill with which he has devised 

the plot.”— Spectator, Oct. 6,1804. 

HALF a HERO. By Anthony Hope, Author of 

“ The Prisoner of Zenda.” New Edition. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

“ Mr. Hope’s best story in point of construction and grasp of subject; and his dialogue, 
free from the tricks of certain tours de force, in which he has sacrificed everything else to dia¬ 
logue, is virile and brisk.”— Athenaeum, Sept. 89,1894. 

The Third Edition being almost ex hat is ted, a Fourth is now in the press. 

LOT 13. By Dorothea Gerard. 3 vols., crown 

8vo, doth, 81s. 6d. 

BROOMIEBURN. Border Sketches. By J. Oun- 

NINGHAM. Crown 8ro, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

SEETHING DAYS: a Romance of Tudor Times. 

By CAROLINE HOLROYD. Illustrated by John WD Ham son. Crown 8to, 
doth, 6s. Uniform with " My Lady Botha.” ( Ready immediately. 


VERSE TRANSLATIONS from GREEK and 

LATIN POETS. By ABTHUB D. INNES, M.A., sometime Scholar of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Luge post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, Cs. net. 

“A really imprmiva trauiation of the famous hymn of Cfamthra.... an extremely 
attractive rendering of an apignm of danflian. These is much besida in the book that wa 
should like to notice; but wa must content ourselves with oom mending it to the wider public 
whom the author now addretaea.”— Spectator, Sept. Mod, 1894. 

SOCIETY in CHINA. Second Edition. An 

Account of the Everyday Life of the Chinese People—Social, Political, and Religious. 
By ROBERT K. DOUGLAS, Keeper of the Oriental Books and Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, Professor of Chinese at King’s College. Demy 8vo, Mandarin doth 
extra, with 88 Illustrations, prioe lfis. The Illustrations are in Collotype from Original 
Drawings by Chinese Artists, and from Photographs. 

" Not only dors Mr. Douglas’s book supply a complete conspectus of the polity, institutions, 
manners, and sentiments of this petrified race, but it reviews dearly the history of foreign 
relations with China, and points a moral which British diplomatists would do well to lay to 
heart in future difficulties with China.”— Times. 


NEW STORY BOOKS. 

THE SATELLITE. By the Hon. Eva Knatchbull- 

HUGE88EN. Crown 8vo, doth, with Frontispiece, 8s. 6d. 

CATHERINE. By F. M. Peard. Crown 8vo, 

doth, gQt edges, with Frontispiece, 3s. «d. [Tip-Cat Hkkiis. 

HOLYBERRY JANET. By Maggie Symington 

("AUNT MAGGIE”). Crown 8vo, doth, gilt edges, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 

[Tii*-Cat Series. 

HAPPY GO LUCKY. By Ismay Thom. Illus- 

trated by A. Bsucrie. Isirgs crown 8vo, doth, 8s. 3d. [Bossliat Libraky. 

THE REAL PRINCESS. By Blanche Atkinson. 

Illustrated by Violet and E. Holden. Large crown 8ro, doth, 3s. 63. 

[Roselsap Library. 

MOONBEAMS and BROWNIES. By Roma White. 

Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. Dainty 4to, gilt top, 8s. 61. [Dainty Book-. 

TOBY. By Ascott R. Hope. Illustrated by Edith 

Ellison. Dainty 4to, gilt top, Sis. ad. [Dainty Bmoks. 

MESSIRE. By Frances E. Crompton. Illustrated 

by J. Johnson. Dainty 4to, gilt top, 2s. 8d. [Dainty Boons. 


London : A. D. INNES & CO., 31 and 32, Bedford Strut, Strand. 


“ R. T. S. ” NEW BOOKS. 

WALKS in PALESTINE. By Henry A. Harper, Author of 

“Illustrated Letters to My Children from the Holy Land.” Illustrated by 16 Photo¬ 
gravures from Photographs taken by Cecil V. Shad bolt. New Edition. Grown 4to, 
10 a. 6d., doth boards, gflt edges. 

PICTURES from BOHEMIA. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 

By JAMES BAKES, Author of “ A Forgotten Great bgUihman,” “ Mark TUlotam,’’ 
&e. With a Map and Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 8s, doth boards, gilt edges; 
30s., morocco elegant. 

A FORGOTTEN GREAT ENGLISHMAN: The Life and 

Work of Fetor Payne, the Wyoliffite. By JAMES BAKER, F.R.G.8., 
Author of “Pictures from Bohemia," Ac. Illustrated. 5a,dothboerds. 

FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT in POLYNESIA. With 

Illustrative Clan Bongs. By the Rev. WYATT GILL. LL.D., Author of " Jottings 
from the Pacific,” Ac. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s., art linen boards. 

THE MEETING-PLACE of GEOLOGY and HISTORY. 

By Sir J. W. DAWSON, O.M.G., LL D„ F.R.8., Author of "The Chain of Life in 
Geological Timm.” With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Sa, art linen boards. 

THE DAISIES of NAZARETH. By Hugh Macmillan, 

D.D., LL D., F.B.8.E., Author of “ Bible Teachings in Nature,” “The Gate Beautiful,’ 
Ac. Crown 8vo, 8*. fld, doth boards. 

AMONG the TIBETANS. By Isabella Bird BiBhop, 0,0.8., 

Author of ‘ - Unbeaten Tract* in Japan,” &c. With Illustrations by Eds ard Whymper. 
" Leisure Hour library, New Series, No. 8.” Crown 8 to, 2s. 6d., doth boards. 

PONDS and ROOK POOLS- With Hints on Collecting for, 

end the Management of, the Micro-Aquarium. By HENRY BCHERBEN. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64, art linen boards. 

THE SANITARY OODE of the PENTATEUCH. By Rev. 

C. G. K. GILLE3PI8. " By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, No. 81.” Crown 8vo, 2s., 
cloth boards. 

PRESENT DAY PRIMERS. 

1. EARLY CHURCH HISTORY: a Sketch of the First 

Four Centuries. By J. VERNON BARTLET, MA. is. 

2. THE PRINTED ENGLISH BIBLE, 1525-1886. By the 

Rev. RICHARD LOVETr, M.A. la. 

3. HOW to STUDY the ENGLISH BIBLE By Canon 

GIRDLE8T0NE. Is. 

4. A BRIEF INTRODUCTION to NEW TESTAMENT 

GSBBK. By Rev. SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., Author of “ Handbook to the 
Grammar of the Greek Testament,” Ac. 18. 

5. A PRIMER of ASSYRIOLOGY. By A. H. Sayce, LL D.. 

Professor of Assyridogy, Oxford, Author of "Assyria: its Princes, Priests, and 
People,” “ Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments,” Ac. Is. 

NEW ANNUAL GIFT BOOKS. 

THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. 

Contains 812 pages, with Contributions from—3. R. Crockett, John Habberton, Author 
of "Helen’s Babies.” See., Dr. Schofield, Mis L F. Mayo, John Dennis. W. J. Gordon, 
Elsa d’Esterre Keeling, Lady C. Milces Gaskell, Dr. Macaulay, Linda Villati, Frederick 
Langbridge, Myles Birket Foster, Helen Zlmmern, W. J. Hardy, P. C. Standing, J. M. 
Boott-Moncrieff, Richard Heath, J. Mtc’aren Cebban, Dr. 8. G. Green. Dr. Tristram, 
Helen Smetham, Edward Whymper, T. S. Millington, Lewis Wright, James Ashcroft 
Noble, John Cordy Jeaffreeon, Charles Dixon, Anne Fellowes, Sybil Maxwell, F. G. 
AflalOyM. Betham Edwards, Agnes Crane, Hon. Roden Noel, John Munro, E. Nesbit, 
E Thorneycroft Fowler, and many other popular writers. 

Prioe 7s. 6d. in cloth; or for Lending Libraries in two vols., 3 j. 93. each. 

THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 

Contains 828 pages of SUNDAY READING and Pictures. Something for every mem¬ 
ber of the household. 8TORIB8 by E. Everett Green, E. Boyd Bay ly, Lily Walton, Lealie 
Keith, and others. Interesting Sunday Reading, by Rev. A. R. Buckland, M.A., Arch¬ 
detoon Sinclair, Richard Heath, Sister Klla, Mr*. Mayo, Dr. Hush Macmillan, Dr. Dale, 
Dr. Madaren, Dr. Munro Gibson, Dr. Wo. Wright, W. J. Gordon, R. 8. Ashton, B.A , 
Rev. G. Cousins, Margaret 8. Comrie, Rev. F. Hastings. Dr. Macaulay, Travers Buxton, 
Dr. A. Thompson. Mrs. Watson, Dora L. Woolnar, H. B. M. Buchanan, B A, Bev. 
J. R. Vernon, M.A., Bev. F. Langbridge, M.A., Dr. 8. G. Green, Dr. R. Glover, Dr. 
Edkins, John Telford, Richard Lovett, M.A., D. Carnegie, and many other well-known 
writers. 

This Volume is Illustrated with Twelve Coloured or Tinted Plates, and some hundreds 
of other Pictures. Prioe 7s. in cloth; or for Lending Libraries in two volumes, 3s. 9d. each. 

THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 

Contains 833 pages of interesting reading, illustrated by 12 Coloured or Tinted Plates and 
upwards of 600 other pictures. It contains LEADING STORIES by Paul Blake, Jules 
Verne, George B. Perry, David Ker, A. N. Milan. G. Demage. SHORT 8TORIES by 
Asoott R. Hope, H. M. Pauli, A G. Munro, Dr. Reginald Horsley, Major J. 8. Talb-t, 
J. Macdonald Oxley, C. N. Carvalho, and others. And many Interesting Articles by 
Dr. Btradling, Dr. W. T. Greene, H. Clement Howdeo, Dr. Gordon 8tables. Bev. R. 
D’O. Martin, W. J. Gordon. W. Watson, Surgeon-General R. F. Hutchinson, Edgar A. 
Smith, 8omerville Gibney, C. Somerville Watson, Rev. William Cowan, and many other 
boys’ favouritee. 

8s. handsome cloth; or for Lending Libraries, in two vols., 4s. each. 

THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 

Contains 892 page* of interesting and useful reading, profusely illustrated. It contains 
LEADING BTOR1E3 by Sarah Doudney, Sarah Tytler, Sister Joan, Anns Beale. 
SHORT STORIES by Ida Lemon, J. A. Owen, Ruth Lamb, Mary Hullah. Alice King, 
Mary Rowlee Jarvis, Lily Watson, Louisa Menzies, and others. NEW MUSIC by Rev. 

C. P. Banks, M. A.,Dr. J. Bradford, Hatnish McCunn, Dr. W. H. Hunt, Myles B. Foster, 
and Natalie Janotha'; and a host of interesting Papers by the Countoss of Meath, Sir 
Benjamin W Richardson, M.D., "Medieus,” Esther Palliser, Dor* de Blaquh're, G r- 
trude Hxrraden, Emma Brewer, H. B. M. Buchanan, Bev. C. H- Grundy, Sophia F. A. 
Caulfeild, Blanche C. 8award, Jamca and Nanette Msson, " The Lady Dressmaker,” 
Mrs. Brightwen, and many other writers. 

8s., handsome cloth ; or for Landing Libraries, in two vols., 4s. each. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 

London : 56, Patkrxostxr How, and nil Booksellers. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MALSTON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 

NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

IN THE DAY OF BATTLE: a Romance. By J. A. Steuart, Author 

of “Kilgroom: a Story of Ireland,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

“A story of pkturceque adventure.'of moving accidents by flood and field. There is not a dull page in the three volumes. Narrative and descriptive power of a high order la 
shown in all; ana the tile as a whole will be voted striking and absorbing in the extreme. The account of the hand-to-hand conflict with the treacherous Abram ben Aden stirs the 
soul like a trumpet.”—Globe. 

“A story of hairbreadth escapes by sea and land. . . . Amazing adventures detailed with picturesqueness and power."— Seolsman. 


BY THE LATE I'ROFESSOB FEOUDE. 

THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. By James A. Fronde, D.C.L., Ac. 

Being tlie First Volume in the “Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series. With Photogravure Portrait. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ No more interesting figure has appeared on the political stage in our days than Lord Braconstield, and there is no more eminent master of English style among us than Mr. Froude. 
The memoir of Lord Beaconsflcld by Mr. Froude is assured, therefore, of favourable consideration from the public. There is something in Mr. Froude’s account even of these years 
which will be new to Lord Beaconsfield’s admirers as well as to his critics, and will contribute to the final estimate of his place lntheannalsof our generation.”—Times (Leader), Nov. 1890. 


LOBD JOHN RUSSELL. Being the Ninth Volume of the “Queen’s 

Prime Ministers” Series. By STUART J. REID. With Photogravure Portrait, specially reproduced for the work from a crayon 
by G. F. Watts, R.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [In December. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF J. GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

1807—1892. By S. T. PICKARD. With Steel-plate Engravings. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. [Ready Nov. 10. 

An entirely new and authoritative biography based on the Quaker Poet’s own letters and papers. 

THREE NAPOLEONIC NOVELS by ALEXANDER DUMAS. 

Never before translated. Each in 2 vols. uniform crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. per volume. 

THE COMPANY OF JEHU. I THE VENDEANS. | THE FIRST REPUBLIC ; or, the Whites and the Blues. 


LOW’S SERIES OF ORIGINAL NOVELS. 

EACH IN ONE VOLUME AT 6s. 

HIGHLAND COUSINS. By William Black, Author of “A 

Daughter of Heth.” [Eighth Thousand. 

11 The story Is a delightful one. Indeed, It is long since Mr. Black has given us so much of his best as in these fascinating pages."— Speaker, 

PERLYCROSS: A Tale of the Western Hills. By R. D. 

Blackmore, Author of “Lorna Doone,” Ac. [Thirteenth Thousand. 


“A noteworthy book. 


In essence a study of rural life in south-western England.”— Spectator. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VIRGINIAN, IN THE 

MEXICAN, INDIAN, AND CIVIL WARS. By General DABNEY H. MAURY. With 
Portrait. Svo, cloth, 7s. fid. 

GENERAL GRANT, PERSONAL MEMOIRS 

OF. New and Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE ACTIVE 


WORKS BY THE LATE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

THE LAST LEAF. Illustrated by George W. 

Edwards and F. Hopkinson Smith. Being a Reproduction of the large Quarto 
Edition of the same Poem published nine years ago at £2 2s., and now produced in post 
Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, at 7s. 6d. 

This volume contains a very interesting and characteristic letter (in facsimile) from the 
Author, dated July 12, 1891. 


Uniform with Low's Standard, Half-a-Crown Novels. Crown 8oo, 2s. 6 d. each. 

AND THE SEDENTARY. By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, Licentiate of the Royal College o* I THE GUARDIAN ANGEL 

Physicians of London, M.R.CH., Author of “ Foods lor the Eat,” “Tho Dietetics of! u nivvaua.. 

Obesity,” Ac. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. 

ARTISTIC TRAVEL. A Thousand Miles to-; OVER THE TEA CUPS. 


ward 8 the Sun. By HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘‘Academy Notes,” Ac. NOR- * lur AT^m AT A IkTfYITTt A mTIW 
MANDY BRITTANY, PYRENEES, SPAIN, and ALtiERU. With 130 Illustrations.! A MUaIAJj A N 1 I PA IHl. 
Cheaper Edition, demy Svo, cloth extra, 7s. Cd. I - 2 ., ; paper boards, Is. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 

By Jules Verne. BEFORE THE CURFEW, &c.: Occasional Poems. 

THE IRON GATE, and other Poems. With Steel 
THERMODYNAMICS. Treated with Elemen- dA'-pttpat WORK'S 9 vnlq rr 8vn rl ins fid 

tiny Mathematics, and containing annllcationa to Antnml and Yeiretablc Life. Tidal 1 L UjjIIOAlj WUAhO. A V01S., CL OVO, Cl., ILL. Oft. 


CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAC. 

Fully Illustrated. Crown Svo, Os. 


taiy Mathematics, and containing applications to Animal and Vegetable Life. Tidal 

Friction, and Electricity. By J. PARKER, M.A., Author of ‘‘Elementary Thermo j TTAT mrn ro/i tvrnrk T rn -n • • ? ti ti • 

dynamics.■' With numerous Diagrams. Crown Svo, 10a. (id. I DR. HOLMES S WORKS. RiVefSlde EttltlOn. 

I PROSE, 10 vols. POETRY, 3 vols. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt top, Sis. the Si t. Largo- 

j Paper Editiou, 13 vols., U14 14s. net. Only a few copies remaining. 

I This beautifully printed uniform editiou embraces all the Pros9 and Poetical Works- 
statics. By HERBERT HANCOCK, M.A., F.R.A.S. Mathematical Master in Bancroft’s , each volume having been completely and finally Revised by the Author, with a New Preface 
School, Woodford, London. With over iOO Diagrams. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5s. I to each volume, in 1891. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF MECHANICS AND HYDRO 

statics. By HERBERT HANCOCK, M.A., F.R.A.S. Mathematical Master in Bancroft 
School, Woodford, London. With over iOO Diagrams. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5s. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, St. Dcxstax’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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T O INVALIDS.—A~LIST of MEDICAL 

HEN In .11 p&rU, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sunt gratis. Tlie list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

PRIVATE SECRETAEYSHIP, or similar 

-8- appointment, desired by a competent SHORTHAND-WRITER 
and TYPI8T. Student of Oriental Archaeology. Excellent Testi¬ 
monials and Press Opinions. Personal Refereuco to F.K.S. Salary 
moderate.—ALrn a, 15, Lanark Villas, W. 

rpHE PROBLEM of the PYRAMIDS 

-L SOLVED AT LA8T.—Any Lady or Gentleman who has ever 
written about the Pyramids, and who has not already received a copy 
of “THE HIDDEN PYRAMID; or, the Mystery of the Great Pyra¬ 
mid Explained," will have a oony sent on sending name and address 
to J. J. Ward, 255, Kirkstall Road. Leeds.—In reply to inquiries about 
the above advertisement, iVon-Writcrs, Sixpence, postage included. 

XT’GYPT EXPLOKATION FUND.—The 

Hi ANNUAL ARCHEOLOGICAL REPORT, edited »>r F. L. 
Griffith, B.A., F.8.A., and containing the Account of Egyptian 
Discovery and Research during the year 1*93-04, with Slaps and 
Illustrations, is now ready, pnee 2s. Sd.—Sold at the Offices of the 
Euvrr Exploration Fund, 37, Great Russell Street, anil by Kkoak 
Paul, Trench, Trubneh & Co., Bernard Qc.vkitch. aud Asmeh A Co., 
London. 


ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, 22, Albe- 

AJl marie Street, W—The SIXTEENTH SESSION will OPEN 
on MONDAY, November 0th, at 8 p.m. The President, Mr. 
BERNARD BOSANQUET, will deliver the INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS on the subject. “AN ESSENTIAL DISTINCTION in 
THEORIES of EXPERIENCE."— II. Wuuox Carr, Hon. Secre tary. 

TYPE-WRITING. 


Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 

rpHE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

X 110, FLEET STREET, E C. 

Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 

Price List —115, Fleet Street. London. 


JMPORTANT_TO AUTHORS. 

AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS PRINTED and PUBLISHED on 
liberal terms.—Address Alfua, care of 183, Queen Victoria Street, E.C ' 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRKBECK BAN K, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 

TWO-AN 1>-A -H AI.F per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSIT 8 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanoee, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOB TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

rOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


CATALOGUES 

PiOREIGN BOOKS aud PERIODICALS 

A 1 promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, Souo Square. 

FOREIGN BOOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NO RQATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

*0, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT BUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forkiox Books and Periodicals at the moat 
moderate pi ices. 

Catalogues on application. 

CATALOGUE (No” 29) of 8ECOND- 

^ HANDBOOKS. 32 pages. Upwards of 1,000 interesting items, 
offered at exceedingly moderate prioee.— 1 Thomas Thorne, 40, Blackett 
Street, Newcastlc-on-Tyne. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 


auu ui ai niiu m it vsi miu rum, new 

York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.. cl'»irrtocall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 

f presented by their Branch House in London for tilling, on the most 
avourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS- 
CATA1/OGUE8 sent on application.__ __ _ 

THE BRISTOL BOOK MART. 

TAMES FAWN & 80N, Queen’s Road, 

tr BRISTOL.—CATALOGUE (New Series), No. 1ft, gratis aud post 
free, embracing Alpine—America—Arclucology—Architecture—Arun¬ 
del Society—Bhiir’s Grave by Blake— Bristol—British Association— 
Browning’s Strafford—Camden Society—Chertsey Woithies Library— 
Cotmau’s Normandy—Derby Facsimile Society—Drama—Etchings— 
Fuller's Worthies Library — Fuirford Windows — Gloucestershire 
Archa'ological Society — Grole’s Plato —Holbein Society—I relaud — 
Jowett’s Thessulontous — Lecky — Leigh Hunt—Nature—Nineteenth 
Century-Notes and Queries— Norway—Palaeontographica! Society— 
David Scott — Somerset Archaiologicnl Society — Stephens’s Runic 
Monuments —Strutt’s Sylvia Britaunica — Tlirondheim Cathedral— 
Wel sh Lit erature—Westm inster Review. Ac._ _ 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTINO AND PUBLISHING 

vtewspapers, magazines, books, 

i.y Ac.—KING. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-claas Printers 
and Publishers. 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary aud other fast Machines for priutiug 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London." 

gOROUGH of WEST BROMWICH. 

The Corporation of West Bromwich require the services of a 
PRINCIPAL to undertake the general control of the Day and Evening 
Teaching iu their Science School. The salary has l*cen fixed at £.oo 
per annum, and the Principal will be required to enter upon his duties 
on the 1 st April next, ami to devote his whole time to the appoint¬ 
ment, under the direction of the Municipal Technical Instruction 
Committee. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials, must be sent 
on or before the 1st December next, to the undersigued, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained on application being made by 
letter. T. Gilbkbt Griffiths, Secretary. 

The Institute, West Bromwich. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S NEW LIST. 

ARROWSKITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, Is. 

THE INDISCRETION of the DUCHE8S. 

J- By ANTHONY nOPF.. Author of " The Pri^ner of ZcodjL” 

By ARCHIBALD FORBES, tqk Famous War Correspondent. 

f^ZAR and SULTAN. The Adventures 

of a British Lad in the Russo-Turkish War. By ARCHIBALD 
FoRBES. Demy 8vo, 423 tin., cloth, los. 6d. 13Illustrations. “To 
say that it is the work of M r. Archibald Forbes is to say that it is 
thoroughly readable, and that its narrative is at once authcutic and 
picturesque.”— The Times. “ An ideal book.”— The Globe. 

ARROWSMITH’S 8s. 6d. SERIES. Crown 8vo. Vol. XVIII. 

Fifth Edition. Twelfth Thousand. 

THE PRISONER of ZENDA. By 

ANTHONY HOPE. “No tale of adventure in far-off mys¬ 
terious countries surpasses in strange excitement this story.”— The 
Times. “ A book that will bring joy to all true lovers of Dumas.”— 
Atheweum. “Nothing short of a noble book.”— Black and White. 
“ The dash and galloping excitement of this rattling story.”— Punch. 

Two New Volumbh -ARROWSMITH’S BRISTOL 
LIBRARY. 

Fcap. 8vo, is.; cloth, la 6d. 

“ Arrowsmith’s Bristol Iabrary is as popular os it is extensive.” 

Belfast A tic* Letter. 

Vol. LX. 

CONSCIENCE MAKES the MARTYR. 

By B. M. CRAWLEY-BOEVEY. “The itory It well Mid 
poworfully told.”— Liverpool Mercury. “As good a shiUingsworth of 
fiction as you can get anywhere.’’— The Gentlewoman. 


-pHE 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the samo as that for the 
M. A. Degree. The centres of examin ation are 8t. Andrews, Altordeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bririol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Lindon. Loughborough, Manchester, Neweastle-ou-Tyno, Paisley, 

| Truro, Ac. 

For Prospectus, Ao„ apply to the Secretary, L.L. A. Scheme, the 
University. St. An drews . N.B. __ 

T>R. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

U SERVICE INSTITUTE, at llu. Cannon Street, E.C., n REGIS- 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 1 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers may confidently rely upon the Doctor’s long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. __ _ 

r ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for 

-1—i WOMEN, 30, Handfj. Street, Brunswick Square, W.C.,and 
the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Exami¬ 
nations open to Women. Entrance Seholaisliip, value £ 3 «; Stuart 
Mill Scholarship, £^> a year for four years; Mackay Prizes of £20 
each, Ac.—Apply to Secretary at School- _ 


Vol. LXI. 

UNFINISHED 


MARTYRDOM. 


JPINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLE- 

MEN'S DACIIIITERS.-Tlic Misses SINCLAIR CI.ARKE, 
4*?. Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.—References permitted to-The 
(tight Honourable G. J. Goschcn, M.P., and Mrs. Goschcn; John j 
I'hht-r, Esq..of Norton, Midlothian ; the Double and Rev. Win. Miller, 
LL.D..C.I.E.; tho Rev. (.’, J. Ridgeway, 3d, Porchestcr Terrace, W. 
an d Goloncl B isset, R.E., C.l.K._ ___ 

THE TONGUE of the BELLS. By 

JL G. II. LONGRIGG, Author of “Sernvus in Timber and Stone.” 
With Illustrations by the Author. Fancy cloth, gilt edges, 2 s. lul. net. 

“ Charmingly quaint "—Chester Courant. 

Clicster: Puillifson A Goi.uer. 

London : SutraiN, Marshall A Co. 


AA- By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. “ It is a capital book for a rail¬ 
way journey or a winter’s night.”— The Scotsman. 

Bristol: J. W. ABROWSMITH. 

London : Simpkik, Marshall & Co., Ltd. And Railway 
Bookstalls. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST GERMAN GRAMMAR 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

NEW EDITION READY IN A FEW DAYS. 

MEISSNER (MATTHIAS).—A NEW PRACTICAL and 

EAST METHOD Of LEARNING the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 

Twenty-third Edition, Entirely Revised, price 2a. 6d. 

Press Opinions. 

“How to learn languages? The solution of this problem 
ean be nowhere better found than in the new and improved 
system of learning languages by M. Meissner.” 

British Journal of Commerce. 

“ Isceit&inly one of the best books on the subject in onr 
language.”— Gentleman's Journal. 

Notn .—Bona fide teachers who wish to examine this excellent 
grammar with a view of introducing it into their schools, will 
receive a free copy on application to 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

a Ell MAX BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHES, 
45, GREAT BUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

MUDI E’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY, 

For tho CIRCULATION and BALE of all tho BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 

N.B.— 1 Two or three friends may unite in One Subsoription aud 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Claim supplied on Liberal Terms 

Prospectus', and Monthly Lists of Book, gratis and po.tfrss. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Pari Seasons are on Sale, seoond-hand s 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

MUDI E’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to IS, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 

WUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

341, B romp ton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t.,E.C 


Digitized by 


Google 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 

NEW NOVEL ItV MR. HAGGARD. 


LIST. 


ELLIOT STOCK'S 

NEW VOLUMES OF 

DRAMA AND VERSE. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
With 16 Full-p%go Illustrations by Arthur Layard. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This story will maintain Mr. Haggard's reputation. It is told with a spirit that never flags and bristles with 
adventure.”— Daily Telegraph. 

*‘A spirited tale of exploits well undertaken, troubles well met, and triumph well enjoyed. » • • Adventure 
crowds on adventure."— Globe. 


NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DB. PUS BY. 

LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. By Henry Parry 

LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and prepared for publication by the Rev. J. O. JOHNSTON, M.A., Vicar of 
All Saints, Oxford, and the Rev. ROBERT J. WILSON, D.D., Warden of Keble College, (4 vols. 8vo.) With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Vols. I. and II., Fourth Edition, 36s. Vol. III., Second Edition, 18s. 

NEW BOOK BY THE LATE CANON LIDDON. 

CLERICAL LIFE and WORK. A Collection of Sermons, with an 

Essay on “ The Priest in his Inner Life.” By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL D. Crown 8vo, Cs. 

THE HISTORY of MARRIAGE, JEWISH and CHRISTIAN, in 

RELATION to DIVORCE and CERTAIN FORBIDDEN DEGREES. By HERBERT MORTIMER LDCKOCK, 
D.D., Dean of Lichfield. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE REPOSE of FAITH. By the Rev. Alexander J. Harrison, 

B.D., Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society; Author of “Problems of Christianity and Scepticism,” and 
“ The Church in Relation to Sceptics.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By F. Max Muller, K.M. 

New Edition, in 4 volumes. Vol. I., RECENT ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

THE BOOK of CHURCH LAW. Being an Exposition of the Legal 

Rights and Duties of the Parochial Clergy and the Laity of the Church of England. Revised by Sir WALTER 
G. F. PHILLIMORE, Bart., D.C.L., and G. EDWARDES JONES, Barnster-at-Law. Seventh Edition. 
Thoroughly Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo, 7s. 0d. 

FROM EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC: an Artist’s Notes and 

Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 1892-93. By W. G. BURN MURDOCH. With a Chapter by 
W. S. BRUCE, Naturalist of the Barque “ Baliena.” With 2 Maps. 8vo, 18s. 

“ Mr. Murdoch’s diary is full of vivacity. His account of life and adventure in southern icc-flelds is novel and vivid, 
and his illustrations are often very impressive.”— Times. 


In crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH 

AND EARL LEICESTER. 

A Drama in Five Acts. By WALTER INGfLISFIELD. 
In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. Gd. 

I HE OLD STRADIVARI, 

and Other Dramatic Sketches. 

By HILARION, Author of " The Premier’s See: *t," Ac. 
“A modest, restrained, but captivating collection of 
stories, sketches, and pieces intended for public reading.” 

Morning Leader. 

In crown 8vo, beautifully illustrated and bound, 
price 4s. 6d. 

SEA SPRAY, and Other Poems. 

By JEANNIE BEDNALL. 

“ The roll in her sea verses, the joyous lilt in her 
' Spring’ ones, and the bravery of ‘ Mabel,’ yield distinct 
pleasure .”—Morning Leader. 

In tasteful crown, cloth, price 5s. 

TREASURES OF THE DEEP, 
and Other Poems. 

By ROBINSON ELLIOTT. 

“ In ‘Treasures of the Deep, and Other Poems,’one dis¬ 
covers a new poet of the Lake school. Acquaintance with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge and Southey gives one no 
distaste for the 6implor yet seemingly quite os heartfelt 
rhymes of their present-day successor. The writer has 
evidently a rich store of lake and fell legend and tradition 
at command .”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

In fcap 4to, tastefully printed, and appropriately bound in 
cloth extra, price 5s. 

THE FLUTE OF ATHENA, 

and Other Poems. 

By REUBEN BRADLEY. 

“Above the average. The verses contain unmistakable 
signs of true feeling and thought, very well expressed.” 

British Weekly. 


BIMETALISH. By Henry Dunning Magleod, M.A., Author of “ The 

Theory and Practice of Banking,” &c. Second Edition. 8vo, 5s. not. 

“ We cannot but welcome a tract which contains in its first ninety pages n clear historical summary of the mono- 
metallist opinion of over two centuries, and in its second portion a strong exposition of the case of common senso against 
its very active antagonists.”— Times. 

“ We have been many times asked to say which was the best book on this modern yet very ancient craze, and have 
never hitherto been able to give a satisfactory reply. It can now be given. Mr. Macleod has furnished inthiB small work, 
which is only a portion of his learned and in many ways admirable treatise on the Theory of Credit, a whole armoury of 

facts and reasonings with which to slay the monstrosity.Mr. Macleod is beyond cavil the most learned student 

of Political Economy of our time.”— Investors' Review. 


In tasteful royal lOmo, price 3s. 6d. 

SONNETS OF THE 

WINGLESS HOURS. 

By EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. Author o? “The New 
Medusa,” ” Imaginary Sonnets,” &c. 

“ Mr. Lee-Hamilton follows the model of Petrarch. His 
sonnet■! show careful finish and no small skill.” 

Saturday Review. 


NEW HOVEL BY MBS. WALFORD. 

THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” 

“ One Good Guest,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

We have here a novel that is the equal of the author’s well-known and popular ‘ Mr. Smith,’ which means that it is 
very well worth reading.— Observer. 

NEW NOVEL BY MB. HOBNUNO. 

THE UNBIDDEN GUEST: By E. W. Hornung, Author of “ A 

Bride from the Bush,” &c. Crown 8vo, Os. 

“ ‘ The Unbidden Guest ’ is bold in conception and tender in treatment.The ln»ok has an excellent and a 

most effective moral, and many will be disposed to think it the best story which its author has produced.”— Athenaeum. 

IN the VELDT: Stories and Sketches of Life in the Diamond Fields 

and in the Veldt, South Africa. By “ HARLEY.” Crown 8vo, Is. Od., sewed. 

“A golden harvest.' 9 —National Observer . 

POEMS. By Mrs. Piatt, Author of “ An Enchanted Castle,” &e. 

With Portrait. 2 vols., small crown 8vo, 10s. 

“ Has not her genius been honoured by a hundred pens ? Athenaeum . 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—NO VEM BER. 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By Dorothea Geuid, 
Author of “ Lady Baby,” Ac. Ohaps. I.-IV. 

” HOW to MAKE the MOST of LIFE.” By Sir Bukjamih 
Ward Richaedsoh, M.D., F.R.S. 

AFTER a YEAR. By S. Cobhisk Watkins. 

A LABOURER and HIS HIRE. By E. Chii.ton. 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN of the SEYENTEETH 
CENTURY. (From the Verney MSS.) By Ladv 
Vebiiev. 

HE and SHE. By Mrs. Parr. 

OUR CASTLE in SPAIN. By Mat Kendall. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Land. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. In leap 8vo, 
prico 2s. 8d. 

THE ISLET O’ER THE SEA, 
and Other Poems. 

By H. H. With Introductory Note by Rev. J. MURRAY 
MITCHELL, LL.D. 

“The versification is flowing and melodious, and the 
allegory is perfectly sustained throughout.” 

Morning Leader. 

In crown 8vo, cloth extra, prico 2s. 6d. 

A CHRISTMAS TALE, 

and Other Poems. 

By ELLEN E. GILLETT. Collected and Edited by 
her Sons. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. Od. 

SEVEN LOVE SONGS, 

and Other Lyrics. 

By ELLIS WALTON (Mrs. F. Percy Cotton). 

In tasteful fcap. 8vo, prico 2a. Gd. 

THEMES and VA HI A TIONS. 

By Mrs. JAMES GLENNY WILSON. 

In crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

WHISPERS FROM THE 

THRONE , and Other Verses. 

By WINIFRED A. IVERSON. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EA8T 16th STREET. 


London : 

ELLIOT STOCK, 61, Paternoster Row. 
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IMPORTANT NOTION. 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART 

will be Enlarged without Increase of Prtce, 
with the NEW VOLUMEcommencing 
with the NOVEMBER PART. 

NOW READY, Price la. 4d. 

■Which Contains the following Special Plates 

1. PHOTOGRAVURE. (Frontispiece.) “'Woo¬ 

ing,” by Professor 0. WCssssboso. 

2. ETCHING (ExtraPlate), “The Valeof Avoca,” 

by F. Walks*, AR.P.E. 

3. WOOD ENGRAVING (Unbacked Page), 

“Christ the Comforter,” by James Tissot. 

Among the CONTENTS of the NOVEMBER PARTare- 
JAMES TISSOT and hi* “LIFE of CHRIST.” By B. H. 


“NATURE.” 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 

PRIOR SIXPENCE. 

« NATURE ” of Thursday next, November Is#, will begin Volume 51, 
and will contain an INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE by the Right 
Hon. T. H. nUXLEY, entitled “ PAST and PRESENT” 


3. WOOD ENGRAVING (Unbacked Page), NATURE contains Original Articles on all subjects coming within the domain of 
“ Christ the Comforter,” by jamks Tissot. Science, contributed by tbe most eminent Scientific writers of the day. It also contains 

Among the CONTENTS of the NOVEMBER PART are- Reviews of all recent scientific works; Correspondence Columns, which form a medium 
James tissot and hi* - life of christ.” By b. h. of scientific discussion and of intercommunication among Men of Science; Accounts of the 
saksARD. with 7 illustration*. leading Scientific Serials; Abstracts of the more valuable papers which appear in foreign 

, ' fl wram^ l StoM^t; I B? r j. L E! 8 ™® ^rjl 116 Journals; Reports of the Proceedings of the Principal Scientific Societies and Academies 
art in the THBATBE : art in the ballet. By o. 0 f w or ]d; and Notes on all matters of current Scientific Interest. 

Wilhelm. With 4 Bluatrationa by the Author. ua mao «aa j _ 

BOMB NOTED W OMEN-PAINTERS. By Hum L. ™ -r zv-sTTvzvvr 

postlrthwait*. with 7 niu*tration*. MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 

ARIEL’S BONO to FERDINAND. Dluetrated by C. -- ■ -- . .- ■ .. ■ --— .. 

A MEMORABLE VISIT to LA VERNA. By Edwin BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. THE 

Bale, B.I. With 7 Illustrations by the Author. _ .. ' a i i tat\/ n rr r\ M n A Kl 

ENGLISH “ ARTS and CRAFTS ” from a Frenchman's No> W9 ' ** I AUTOTYPE OOMPANY 

° f View - By V,CT0,, Cai,,r,EZ ’ with 5 DI “- CONTENTS: -Sok* Vhnou Novelists.—A Rio* a , the honour to announoe the PobUoatton of 

trattona. Hakkalakd, by E. A. Irring.- Roger Bacon, by Sir 

THR CHRONICLE of ART. With 14nhutratton*. «p_and ib I N TNF.T Y.T TTT?.F.F, T) R A WTNflfi 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


A MEMORABLE VISIT to LA VERNA. By Edwin BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

Bale, B.I. With 7 Illustrations by the Author. 

ENGLISH “ARTS and CRAFTS” from a Frenchman’* No. M9. NO R, . . . I 

Point of View. By Vicroa Champikz. With 5 Ulna- CONTENTS ;—Sok* Fkihch Novelists.. — A Ride ik , 

trattona. Hakkalakd, by E. A. Irring.- Rookr Bacok, hy Sir 

THE CHRONICLE of ART. With 14 Dliutrationa. Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M P.- Who was Lost ahd is 

*»* The Enlargement will consist of the issue during Found (Conclusion).- British Fobkbtry.-Hahka, mt 

the course of the volume of ADDITIONAL PL A TES Abyssinian Servant, by Francis Scudamore. -A Nook or 


THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Has the honour to announoe the Publication of 

NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


of high artistic excellence. North Walks, by Rnatlena Urbanus.- Somi Thought* ok 

„ „ THE Woman Question, by the Author of “ Mona Maclean." 

0 A88ELL & OX) MP AN Y, Limited, -Eton Hastkb.-Denny’s Dauohteb, by Moira 

Ludoatb Hill, London. O’Neill. - Clvb-Hohi* ro* Ukmaebiid Wobkino Men, by 

W. Moffatt.- China’s B*putation-Bubbl*, by H. Knollya, 

Col. (h.p.), R.A.__ ■. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ft SONS, Edinburgh ahd Lowdom. 

THE NEW REVIEW. 

CoNTENTS-NOVEMBER-Price One Shilling. 

THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. By the Hon. E Lyulph 
Stanley. 

THE LIVING PICTURES: a Symposium. 

SYMMETRY and INCIDENT. By Mrs. Mkynell. By Georok Edwardks-Charlks Morton—A. W. Pinero— Marcus 

VENETIAN MTHHAT.S Tlv niimir P Tinnier STONE, R.A.—The SECRETARY of the NATIONAL VlUlLAKCE 

H „ u Association-Arthur SrHoss-The Rev. H. C. Shuttle- 

L1FE in OTHER PLANETS. By Sir Robert Ball, F.RB. worth, and the Editor of tho ‘’Young Man.’ 

THE HEART of LIFE, Chain. 1-3. By W. H. Malloys. GOVERNMENT SWEATING In the CLOTHING CONTRACTS. By 

AN ADDENDUM. By Ocioa. James Macdonald (Amalgamated Society of Tailors). 

__Cuapmas 4 Hall, LL1., London._ POETRY-^ ,, 0BTB y of EDMUND GOSSE. By Arthur C. 

NOW READY. 2. POEMsTy LADY LINDSAY. By Arthur Wai cii. 

Price Od.: by the Tear. 2s. 0d. duplicate whist. By Ororor Flkthir., m.d. 

ml ArJwn.o ATTRrSo . MUNICIPALITIES at WORK: II—MANCHESTER. By Feed*. 

The OCTOBER NUMBER of Dolmas. 

u — QM | A a m Q C THE FIGHTING FORCE of CHINA. By Lieut.-Col. tv. E. 

irlE D n I M It n U O Ei SECRETS from the COURT of SPAIN. (VII.) 

A Quarterly Pseudonym Journal by Members of the Rose Club. THE GREAT UNDERCLOTHING QUESTION. By 8. William 

_ Beck. 

INTERIOR. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by William 
Watford: H. L. Barrett, 8t. Andrews. Archer. , „ , „ 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. CHESS (with Problems). By I. Gunsberg. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

NOVEMBER. 

THE CRIMEA in 1831 and 18M. Part II. By General Sir Evans 
Wood, G.C.B., V.O., Ac. 

CHINA, JAPAN, and COREA. By R. S. Curort. 

JAPANESE CUSTOMS. By A. IlaNar Savaok-Lardor. 

HERMANN von HELMHOLTZ. By AkTHl'B W. Rucurr, F.B.S. 
WOMEN'S NEWSPAPERS. By Miee Evblvn Mabih-Pbilluts. 
RAMBLES in NORSK FINMARKEN. By Gioaoa Lisdesat. 

A NOTE on WORDSWORTH. By Thomas Hutchinson. 
SYMMETRY and INCIDENT. By Mu. Mivnbll. 

VENETIAN MISSALS. By Hiebibt P. Horne. 

LIFE in OTHER PLANETS. By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S. 

THE HEART of LIFE, Chapa I S. By W. H. Mallole. 

AN ADDENDUM. By Ouida. 

_ Cuap mas A Hall, Ltd., London._ 

NOW READY. 

Prloe fld.; by the Tear, 2*. 0d. 

The OCTOBER NUMBER of 

THE BRIAR ROSE. 


For particulars of the Hose Club, Address Miss Woods, 
Watford, Herts. 

’ NOW READY. ! 

rriHE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

-L of CONSTANCE NADEN. With an Explanatory Fore-Word 
l*y Robert Lkwinb, M.D., Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel (Retired). With 
Portrait. 1 ?oL, crown 8yo, cloth, gilt edges, (to. 

Bickers ft Son, 1, Leicester Square, W.C 1 


1X/TESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

-LYJL ABT BSPBODTJOBBS, 

14, HENRIETTA BTREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 


London: Wii. Heineuakx. 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

C O O O A 

BOILING WATER OR MILK 


ALBERT DUBEB, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Original* in the Britiah 
Mnaenm, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, H.A., 

Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

“ The Britiah Mnaenm collection, reproduced in thia Tolnme, 
1.,” anys Frofeaaor Colvin, “ a fairly complet* and rep r o ae nta 
tire anrvey of the several phase* of Dmer’a activity as a 
draughtsman and sketcher daring all period* of his career.” 

The Volume is Imperial folio, half-moroceo. Plates Linen- 
Ovaried and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copiee. 
Price Six Guineas. 

The AUTOTYPE PINE-AET CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), of 184 page*, with Dlnatrated Supple¬ 
ment, containing 88 Miniature Photograph* of notable 
Autotype*, post free, On* Shilling. 

"AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” 
N*w Pahphlit, Fas* on Application. 


Translated by William THE AUTOTYPE OOMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London. 

rrl Hlrset W P ’ ' 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 


NO SLOTOHES UNDE* THE OHIHIn 

I STICKS (Premier) td., (Toilet) la, la 6d., 2a. 64, (Vcatal) hi 
i FLAT CAKES (Premier) la, (Toilet) 2a, (Veetal) 3a 
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WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON & CO.’S 

NEW LIST. 


WHAT is the CHURCH ? The Answer 

of the New Testament. By the Her. B. E. 
SANDERSON, D.D., Vicar o, Holy Trinity, 
Hastings. Fcap. 8vo, doth boards, 2s. 6d. 


HELPFUL HALF-HOURS. A Book 

of Sunday Beading for Busy People. By Mrs. 
0. D. FRANCIS, Author of “ A Story of the 
Church of England,” &c. Crown 8to, doth 
boards, Is. 6d. _ 

“ The general idea of the series is excellent.”— Guardian. 
“The scheme excites our interest.”— Saturday Review. 

THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 

THE SEVENTH VOLUME NOW BEADY. 
Each Volume is complete in itself. 

FBANCE. 

By the Bee. B. TRAVEBS SMITH, D.D., Canon 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. With Maps. Crown 
8 7o, cloth boards, 6s. 

“ We o- rdlally recommend this history to students of a 
fascinating and too much neglected subject, which may any 
day become one of practical import. 1 '- Church Time*. 


THE NEW BOOKLET BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ STEPHEN REMARX.” 

THE NEW FLOREAT: a Letter to 

an Eton Boy on the Social Question. By the Bev. 
the Hon. JAMES G. ADDERLEY, M.A., Author 
of “ Stephen Bemarx,” &o. Stiff paper cover* 
from a design by G. W. Rhead, in red and black, Is 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


IAN MACLABEN. 
IAN MACLABEN. 

BESIDE THE BONNIE 


2nd EDITION 

On MONDAY. 

BRIER BUSH. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 

By IAN MACLAREN. 

Bound in Art Linen, gilt top, price 68 . 

The First Edition of 4,000 having been exhausted , a NEW EDITION 
completing 7,000, has been printed , and will be ready on Monday. 

“If any man can make his way through portions of ‘Domsie,’ ‘The Transformation of lamhlsn 
Campbell,’and‘A Doctor of the Old School’with the tranquil breath and unmoved countenan cetf^“ 
who reads his mommg paper m the tram, he is certainly one of two thiogs-a monster of insensibility or a 
miracle of self-repression One thing is certain, that fan Maelarenhas made his mark ."—Daily ChrvnicU. 

" Th %f t . h ° r haa » of pathos; and, though this is scarcely so characteristic of him, a 

me gift of humour. He handles what may be called the domestic emotions with A TVlWfir rare in 


* * 
* 


genuine f 


modem fiction.. ..The book wUl not only please for its own ^Tvwy one^hQ 8 read's it, Ct wiU^ake 
with*thfa°autlu)r s^ianw'atUched^Itf”—** * ^ ** el “** 


THE DAUGHTERS WHO HAVE NOT 

REVOLTED. By CHRISTABEL R. COLE- 

RIDGE. In emboised cover, designed by G. W. 

Rhead, price Is. 

Thus six little essays deal with various aspects of those 
years in the life of unmarried women which sucooed to 
early girlhood, the difficulties of which are often passed over 
in writings desling with the more obvious aspects of the 
“ Women Question.” 

“No tail-talk, no cant.kindly, sensible, and sympa¬ 
thetic.”— World. F 


ON the ART of WRITING FICTION. 

A Collection of Paper* by some of the leading 
Novelists of the day, giviog much helpful in¬ 
formation and many practical hints and sugges¬ 
tions with regard to their craft. Papers dealing 
with different branches of the subject are con¬ 
tributed by the following Authors:— 


W. E. NORRIS. 

S. BARING-GOULD. 
L. B WALFORD. 
Mrs. PARR. 
MAXWELL GREY. 
Mrs. MACQUOID. 


The AUTHOR of “MADE¬ 
MOISELLE IXE.” 

Mrs. HOLES WORTH. 

Prof. CHURCH. 

Prof. DOUGLAS, and 
L. T. MEADE. 


Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


A 


YOUNO WIFE’S ORDEAL. Bv 

JOHANNA VAN WOUDE. Large crown 8vo, 
extra doth boards, 3s. 6d. 

A New Work by a popular Dutch Writer, the editor of one 
of the leading magazines for women in Holland. This story, 
which has already achieved a great success in Holland, is a 
realistic picture of Dutch home-life, sketched with much 
finish ana fidelity. 


OF 


AN ORIGINAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR 
“LITTLE KING DAVIE.” 

WHERE the BROOK and RIVER 

MEET. By NELLIE HELLI8. Illustrated 
Title and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, extra doth 
hoards, 3s. 8d. 

The heroine has been brought up by an aunt, but at the 
age of eighteen, jnst when she has beoome engaged to be 
married, she is suddenly called home to undertake the 
management of her faber’e household and a laige family of 
children. 

London : 3, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, and 
44, VICTORIA STREET. 


JANE 

BARLOW’S 

NEW 

STORY. 


SOMERSET IDYLLS. 


BY 


WALTER RAYMOND. 


THE “ CONTEMPORARY 
WRITERS" SERIES .” 

EDITED BY 

W. ROBERTSON NIOOLL, 
LL.D. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, bound in Art Linen, gilt top, fls. 

KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. 

By JANE BARLOW. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

1. IRISH IDYLLS. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

2 . BO GLAND STUDIES. 3rd E dition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, bound in Art Linen, gilt top, ds. 

LOVE and QUIET LIFE. 

SOMERSET IDYLLS. 

By WALTER RAYMOND, 

Author of “Gentleman Upcott's Daughter,” Ac. 

Now ready, with Portrait, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS HARDY. 

By ANNIE MACDONELL. 

Containing a Map of Mr. Hardy’s Wessex 


MAURICE 

MAETERLINCK. 


Now ready, cloth, gilt top, Ss. 6d. 

RUYSBROECK and the 

MYSTICS. With SELECTIONS from RUYSBROECK. 

By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


'Authorised Translation by JANE T. STODDART. 

Devotional Library.** 


A New Volume of “The 


DR. MILLER’S 

“ SILENT TIMES 
SERIES." 

author’s editions. 


Now ready, elegantly bound, cloth gilt, gilt top, Ss. 6d. 

SECRETS of a BEAUTI¬ 
FUL LIFE. 

By J. R. MILLER, DJD. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, uniform in style and price. 

L MAKING the MOST of LIFE. Eighth Thousand. 

2. SILENT TIMES. Sixth Thousand. 

3. The EVERY-DAY of LIFE. Seventh Thousand. 

4. WEEK-DAY RELIGION. Fourth Thousand. 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


Digitized by v^ooQie 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 

Jut ready, demy 8ro, doth, prioe 88*. 

THE GREAT ICE AGE, 

And its Bel at ion to the Antiquity of 
Man. 

By JAMES GEIKIE, D.O.L., LL D., F.B.S , &o , 

Murchison Profeaaor of Geology and Mineralogy in 
the UniTenity of Edinburgh. 

Third Edition, largely Rewritten and much Enlarged. 

■With Two New Chapter* on the “ of 

North America,’’ by Prof. T. C. CHAMBERLIN. 

Also 18 Map* and 78 Illustration*. _ 

A NEW FAMILY ATLAS. 

STANFORD’S 

FAMILY ATLAS OF 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Exhibiting the various Physical and Political Division* of the 
Chief Countries of the World. 

Fifty Maps, and a List of Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Imperial folio, half-morocco, price Five Guineas. 

Bias, when shut, 16 Inches by 81 inches._ 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

STANFORD’S 

LONDON ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 

QUARTO EDITION. Containing 48 Coloured Maps, care¬ 
fully drawn and beautifully engraved on Steel and Copcer 
Plates, and an Alphabetical Ltit of about 30.000 Names, with 
Latitudes and Longitudes. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, cloth 
sides, gilt edges, price 30s. Size, when shut, 1* inches by 
15 inches. 

“ We have used it constantly for years and we have never 
found it surpassed for the combined merits of handiness, 
cheapness, accuracy, and clearness .”—Saturday Review. 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 

STANFORD’S 

OCTAVO ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Containing 39 Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved 
on Copper Plates; also an Alphabetical List of over 80,000 
Names, with Latitude) and Longitude*. Handsomely bound 


ENGLISH PB0SE. Selections, with 

Critical Introductions bv various wi iters, and General 
Introductions to each Period. Edited by HENRY 
CR4IK. InBvols. V»l. IU., THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each vol. 

Already published. 

Vol. L THE FOURTEENTH to Hie SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Vol II. THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY to the RESTORA¬ 
TION. _ 

LIFE of SWIFT. By Henry Craik, 

O.B. a vole. With Portraits. New Edition. Globe 8vo, 
10*. [Evsbsley Sebum. 

TIMES .—“ This scholarly and autharitstive biography.” 
DAILY NEWS .—"At onoe the most complete and 
authoritative biography of that essentially creative genial.” 

PEN DRAWING and PEN 

DRAUGHTSMEN. Their Work and their Methods. 
A Study of the Art To-Day, with Teohnieal Suggestions. 
By JOSEPH PENNELL. A New and Enlarged Edition, 
with 866 Illustration*. Demy4to.4fs.net. 

DAILY NEWS. —“Mr. Joseph Pennell ha, brought out 
a second and greatlyenlarged edition of his excellent tiestls». 

• Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen.A splendid album of 

illustrations, whioh have an in tercet in themselves. Taey 
may open it where they will, and they will find something in 
figu.-e. landscape, architecture, character, or eoenio illustra¬ 
tion t) give them exquisite pleasure.It 1* a veritable 

eocecloraedia of Ha subject, and it* value will increase with 
sge.” _ 

A SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE. 

A New and Complete Concordance, or Verbal Index to 
Words, Phrases, and Passage* in the Dramatic Works of 
Shakespeare, with a Supplementary Concordance to the 
Foem*. By JOHN BARTLETT, A.M.. Fellow of the 
American Academy of Art. and Science.. Demy ito, 
doth, £3 3 b. net; half-morocco, £3 6s. net. 

TIMES.—" Deserve* oordial r cognition from all who love 

Sh */ra/MBr WOULD (Boston, U.8.A.).-“No words of 
pmiic are too high for the seal and discrimination which have 
produced this superb book of reference.” 

PERSONALITY, HUMAN and DIVINE 

Being the Bampton Lectures for 18M. By Rev. J. B. 
ILLINGWORTH. 8vo, 8i. 6d. 

TIMES.—" Will take high rank among the rare theological 
masterpieces produced by that celebrated foundation.” 

THE WORD and the WAY; or, the 

Light of the Ages on the Path of To-Day. By the Rev. 
W? LEIGHTON GRANE, M.A., Rector of BexhiU, 
Sue sex. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE from its 

COMMENCEMENT t. the Ci.U-tE ef the INDE- 

PSNDSN IE of the GREEK NATION. By 4DOL? 

HOLM. Translated from the Grm-n In 4 vol*. Vol. 

I., To the End of the Sixth Century, n c. 8vo, 6*. net. 

TIMES.—" A short history, well founded in scholarly 
study.” 

800TSMA ,Y.—■’ A book so learned and so cautious in its 
learning ought to find many stuleuta here; and the Eogiish 
tranalatioa deserves a hearty welcome from a’l wh> are in¬ 
terested in the subject of the work.” 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 

PEOPLE. By J. B. GREEN. Illustrated Edition. 
Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Misa KATE 
NORGATE Part XXXVIII. Super-royal 8vo, Is. net 
(Vole. I., II., and HL Super-royal 8vo, 12s. each net). 


in morocco, gilt edges, price 21a. 
by 13 inches. 


Eize, when shut, 7 j inches 


Demy 8ro, doth, price 7a 61. 

UPPINGHAM SCHOOL ROLL, 

1824 - 1894 . 

Contents Pres* nt Trustees. List of Head Masters. Ushera 
and Assistant Masters. The Roll. Appendices-A. Winners 
of Entrance Scholarships. B. Captains of the School. C. 
Winners of Exhibitions to the Universities. D. Uppingham 
Games—(1) Cricket Elevens; (9) Football Fifteens; (3) 
Champions in Athletic Sports; (4) Holder of House Cups; 
(5) Shooting Eights. Index of Names, 1894-1894. 


Reoently published, Fourth Edition, Is.; by post, la. 2d. 

THE NEXT NAVAL WAR. 

By Capt. 8. EA.RDLEY- WILMOT, B.N. 

With Frontispiece by Chevalier B. Martino. 

Demy 8vo, illustrated wrapper. 

“A terse and vigorous declaration of facta.”— Globe 
“ Written with considerable ingenuity.”— Scotsman. 

“An interesting forecast.”— Broad Arrow. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 

STANFORDS 
MAP OF EASTERN CHINA, 
JAPAN, AND KOREA 

the Seat of War in 1894, showing the Treaty Porte, Railway s, 
and Submarine Cables. New Edition. Revised to Date, and 
with an Enlarged Inset Map of Korea. One shevt. f**ze 
29 inches by 80 inches. Scale 110 miles tj an inch. Prices, 
coloured sheet. 8s.; per poet, packed on roller, 8s. 0d.; 
mounted to fold in csss, 5e.; per poet, 5s. 8d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, Cockspuh Street, Charing Cross, S.W 

Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 

the HOU8E of LORD3. By LUKE OWEN PIKE, cf 
the Public Record Office. 8vo, 19s. 6d. net. 

DAILY NEWS .—"It is a book full of facts, to be read 
one4 for entertainment by those to vh'm such facts are 
attractive, and to he kept for reference always by all who at 
any time may need to hunt up information up >n the con¬ 
stitutional position and history of the I»rd*.” 

TIUSS —“His work is manifestly one of round learning 
and original research, and as such it will be valuable alike to 
students and to politicians.” 

MA NOIJE$TRR GUARDIAN —"Hr Pike write* aa a 

scholar and not ' is a part if an.The sobriety of bis judgments 

in matters of later history predispo«es us in favour of tis con¬ 
clusions in the more obscure parts of the subjects.” 


A DIGEST of the CRIMINAL LAW. 

(CRIMES and PUNISHMENTS.I By Wr J P. 
STEPHEN. Edited by HARRY L. STEPHEN, 
Barrister-at-Law. Fifth Edition, Revised. 8vo, ,6i. 


ESSAYS on QUESTIONS of the DAY : 

Political and Social. By GOLDWIN 8MITH, D.C.L . 
Author of “The United States: an Outline of Political 
Histoiy.” and “Canada and the Camdian Question.’ 
Second Edition, Revised. Extra crown 8vo, 9 j. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by WILLIAM ALDI8 WRIGHT. Edition de 
Luxe. 40 vole., super-royal Svo, 6a. net per vol. 

Vol. XXVTL THE TRAGEDY of TITUS ANDRONICUS. 
Vol. XXVIH. THE TRAGEDY of ROMEO and JULIET. 


A CORNER of CATHAY: Studies 

from Life Among the Chinese. By ADSLE M. FIELDE. 

With Illustration* and Coloured Plate*. Fcap. 4to, 

8a. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—" Graphle and intimate sketeheaof Chinese life 
and manners by an Pon lady well acquainted with the 
eountry, its people, and their language, very attractively 
Illustrated in ooloura from original sketchea by artist* of the 
celebrated school of Go Leng, at Swatow.” 


GEOMETRICAL CONICS- By Charles 

SMITH, M.A., Maater of Sidney Buseex College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8ro, 6a. 


MANUAL of PHYSICO-CHEMICAL 

MEASUREMENTS. By Profvsa r WILHELM 
03TWALD. Translated by JAME9 WALKER, D 8c.. 
Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in University College, 
Dundee. Illustrated. Sro, 7a. net. 


MAURICE ; or, the Red Jar. A Tale 

of Magic and Adventure for Boys and Girl*. By the 
Counti-sa of JERSEY. With Illustrations by 
ROSIE M. M. PITMAN. Crown 8ro. 6a. 


MY NEW HOME. By Mrs. Moles- 

WORTH. Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. Crown Svo, 
4s. 6d. 

DAIL Y TE LEO IIA PH.—" A gracefully told tale for girl*.” 


SIBYLLA. By Sir H. S. Cunningham, 

K.C.I.E , Author of “ Wheat and Tares,” Ao. 3 vole., 
globe 8vo, 12*. 

MACMILLAN'S THREE-ANO-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

NEW VOLUME. 

A MODERN BUCCANEER. By Rolf 

BOLDREWOOD, Author of “Bobbery Under Arm*.” 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

THE FLOWER of FORGIVENESS. 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. Crown 8ro, 8*. 6d. 


THE RISE and DEVELOPMENT of 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By the late G. 8CHOR- 
LBMMBR, F.R.B. Revised Edition. Edited by 
ARTHUR 8HITHELL9, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. Crown 8vo, 5 j. nst. 


AMPHIOXUS and the ANCESTRY 

of the VERTEBRATES. By ARTHUR WILLEY. 
B.Sc., Tutor in Biology, Columbia College. With a 
Preface by H. F. OSBORN. 8vo, Ills 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 421. 


NOVEMBER. 

Contents. 
Chapters I -III. 


Price la. 


By 


1. THE HERONS. 

2. THE JAPANESE INVASION of CORE A in 1592. 

Dr. Irilisd. 

3. GIBBON aa a SOLDIER. By Major Holpex. F.8.A. 

4. AN OLD-WORLD PARSON. 

6. TRACED HOMEWARDS. 

6. PLUNKET’S WIDOW. 

7. THE YEAR’S GOLF. 

8. OUR NSW TREATY with JAPAN. By M. J. Faes*lLv. 

9. THE REBELLION in the WEST INDIE9. By the 

Hon. J. W. Fobtiscui. IL JAMICA. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Digitized by v^ooQie 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Crown 8 vo, 60 . 


THE aUABTEELY REVIEW, No. 368. 


CONTENTS. 


I,—THE STRIKE of a 89X. 

IL—LADY DUFFERIN'S TORUS and VERSES. 
Ill -THE EARLIEST HISTORY of BABYLONIA. 

IV. —REMBRANDT and bia ART. 

V. —BUCHAN. 

VI.—ROUSSEAUISM REVISED. 


VIL—LORD WOLBELEVS “ MARLBOROUGH.” 
VUL—THE ABUSE of STATISTICS. 

EX.—LOPE Dl VEGA. 

X.—THE TRAGEDY of the (DEBARS. 

XI.—NOVELS of ADVENTURE and MANNERS. 

XII.—ALEXANDER'S GENERAU3. 


With Portrait! and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.S., 

SOMETIME DEAN OF WESTMINSTEB, TWICE PRESIDENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT OXFORD IN 1832. 

By his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. [Now ready. 


With Portrait, 8ro, 16>. 

SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G., 

FORMERLY M.P., AND SOMETIME GOVERNOR OF CEYLON. 

An Autobiography. 

Edited by Lady GREGORY. [Now ready. 

With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 

SIR VICTOR BROOKE, Bart., Sportsman and Naturalist. 

MIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

With a Chapter on his Researches in Natural History by Sir WILLIAM H. FOWLER, X.C.B., Direotor 
of the Natural History Branch of the British Huteom. 

Edited, with a Memoir of his Life, by 0. LESLIE STEPHEN. [Next week. 


With Illustrations, crown 8ro, 7s. 6d. 

AN UNRECORDED CHAPTER OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

Being the Personal Reminiscences of REGINALD G. WILBERFOROE, late 52nd Light Infantry. 

Compiled from a Diary and Letters written on the spot. [Next week. 


Crown 8 ro, 3s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 

FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PUBLICATION OF “ WAVERLEY.” 

By Professor RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. 

This Work is bound in two forms, either as a library book, or as one of the Series of “ University Extension Manuals.” 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A SELECTION FROM 

THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY. 

Edited by the Venerable A. S. AGLEN, Archdeacon of St. Andrews. 


A NEW SERIES, 8vo, 14s. 

DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON 

HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SUBJECTS. 

Translated, ia accordance with the wish of the late Author, 

By MARGARET WARRE. 

00NTENT8.-XJmvena.tieB, Past and Present—Founder* of Religions-The Empire of Charles the Great and his 
Successors —Ansgni—The Destruction of the Order of Kni<hte Templars—The History of Religious Freedom—Various 
Estimates of the French Revolution—The Literature of the United States of America. 


NEARLY READY. 

THE ODES of HORACE and the CARMEN SMCULARE. Translated into 

English Verse by the Bight Hon. W. B. GLADSTONE, M.P. Large crown 8vo. 

JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.RS.: his Personal History. By Samnel Smiles, 

LL.D., Author of “ The Lives of the Engineers,” of “ Seif-Help,” “ Character,” &c. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR BARTLE FRERE, Bart. 

Derived from httherto Unpublished Documents. By JOHN MARTINEAU. Portraits and Maps. 2 vols., 8vo. 

ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliot, Author of “ An Idle Woman in 

Siefly,” “ Old Court life in France,” Sto. Crown 8vo. 

THE LIFE of PROFESSOR OWEN. Based on his Correspondence, his 

Diaries. and those of his Wife. By his Grandson, ths Rev. RICHARD OWEN. With a Chapter by the Bight 
Hon. T. H. HUXLEY. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vole., 8 vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


BERNARD QUARITCH 

IS, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Offers for Sale at the Cash Prices 
affixed:— 

Biruni. Atharu ’L-Bakyia: the 

Chronology of Ancient Nations, an English Version of 
tiie Arabic Text, with Notes by Dr. C. EDWARD 
SACHAU. Imp. 8vo, xvi. and 464 (pub. at £2 la), 

cloth, 6s. [1879. 

Brown—The Venetian Printing 

Press: an Historical Study based upon documents for 
the most part hitherto unpublished. 4to, xxti. and 464 

S p., with 22 facsimiles of Early Printing (pub. at £2 2a), 
oth, 21s. [189L 

_ 0 — Saxon and Old English 

Vocabularies, by THOMAS WRIGHT. Second Edition, 
Edited and Collated by E. P. WULCKRR. 2 vols., 8vo 
(pnb. at 28a.), doth, 9a [1884. 

Vol. I., Vocabularies; Vol. II., Indicia A neoeasary 
book tot every English philologist. 

— See also : Cartularium, Kemble, Thorpe. 


Anglo 


Arabic.—Badger's (G. P.) English- 

Arabic lexicon, in which the equivalents for English 
wards and sentences are rendered into literary and 
Colloquial Arabic. Impl. 4to, xii. and 1948 pp.. double 
columns (pub. at £9 9s J, cloth, 89s. [1881. 

Arabic-English Vocabulary, for 

the use of English Students of Modern Egyptian Arabic, 
by D. A. CAMERON, one of the English Judges of the 
Native Egyptian Court of Appeal, and one of H.M. 
Consuls in Egypt and Tripoli. 8vo, xv. and 821 pp., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. [1892. 

English-Arabic Vocabulary, for 

the uk of Students of the Colloquial. 8TACE (Col. 

1?. V 1 T7m.wlL.la A.«V«. XT__«_ 1 n __ a 


waao use Wl DtUUCUW Ul LUO UOUQq 

E. V.) Esglish-Arabic Vocabulary. 
218 pp., doth, 7s. 6d. 


1 voL, 8vo, viil. and 
[182$. 


Arabic Grammar, new edition: 

FARIS'S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the ARABIC 
LANGUAGE, with Tnterlineal Beading Lessons, Dia¬ 
logues, and Vocabulary. Fourth Edition Bevlaed bom 
the Second Edition, by the Bev. H. A. WILLIAMS. 
12mo, pp. viii. and 294, doth, 7a 6d. [1838. 

Arabic: the Koran, with Com¬ 
mentary of the Imam A boo al-Quadm Mahmood bin bin 
'Omar al-Zsmakhsharl, entitled the KASH8HAF 'an 
Haqalq al-Tanzil, Arabic, Edited by W. N. LEES, and 
MAwLaYIS KHADIM HOSAIN and 'ABD AL- 
HAYL 2 vols , royal 4to (pub. fs 16s., unbound), half- 
morocco, £8 3a. [ Calcutta, 1856-61. 

Arabian Travels in the 16th Cen¬ 
tury : MACARIUS, Patriarch of Antioch. TRAVELS 
in Anatolia, Moldavia, Romelia, Wallachia. the Cossack 
Country, Muscovy, and the Black Sea. Written by his 
Attendant, Archdeacon PAUL of Aleppo, in Arabic, 
Translated into English by F. 0. BELFOUR. 9 Parts 
in 2 vols., 4to, cloth, £1 4s. 

[ Oriental Translation Fund, 1829-36. 

Bible Myths, and their Parallels 

in other Religions: being a comparison of the Old and New 
Testament Myths and Miracles, with those of Heathen 
Nations of Antiquity; considering also their Origin and 
Meaning. Third Edition. 1 vol., 8vo, Fourth Edition, 
689 pp., with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 15s. 

[New York , 1884. 

Chinese-English Dictionary, by 

HERBERT A. GILES. Impl. 4to, xlvi. and 1416 pp. ( in 
treble cols., cloth, £6 16s. 6d. [Shanghai, 1692. 

This great Monumental work supersedes all its pre¬ 
decessors, and is indispensable for great Public Libraries. 


Chinese Philosophy: Chuang Tzu, 

an English Translation of this Chinese classic of the 
Fourteenth Century, by H. A. GILES, British Charge 
d’Aff*ires at Formosa. One stout volume, demy 8vo, 
ca., 400 pp., cloth, 10s. [1888. 

Cornish Language: 

WILLIAMS (R.) Comuh-Engluh Dictionary: Lexicon 
Cornu-Britannicnm: Dictionary of the Ancient Celtic 
Language of Cornwall, in which the words are elucidated 
by copious Examples from Cornish Works, with Trans¬ 
lations, and the Synonyms in Welsh, Armoric, Irish, 
Gaelic, and Manx. 8 Parte in I vol., 4to, 4C0 pp., doth, 
80s. [Llanimcry, 1862-66. 

JAGO (F. W. P.) English -Cornish Dictionary. 4to, front., 
pp. i.-xv. and 211 pp , 4to, doth, 18i. [Plymouth, 1887. 


A Packet of Catalogues of rare, valuable, and 
cheap Books, for Six Penny Stamps. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, 
London. 
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Now ready, price One Shil’ing. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Corriirra for NOVEUBER, 189-1. 

I. lady J BAN’S VAGARIE8. Chips. I.-IV. 

IL THE GOUVERSANTE of PARIS. 

HI. “PASTORAL.” 

IV. THE TREE! and FLOWERS of TENNYSON. 

V. HEINRICH HOFFMANN'S HISTORY. Chapa. 

V.-VI. 

VI BL4CK BAT 

VIL A RECENT LITERARY DISCOVERY. 

VIII. GIBRALTAR. 

IX. INDIAN SUMMER. 

X. A MODERN HERO. (Conclusion.) 


NOW BEADY. 

ON the PROCESSES for 
the PRODUCTION of 
EX-LIBRIS (BookPlates). 

By JOHN VINYCOMB, M K I.A., 

Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
Member of Council of the Ex-Libris Society. 

Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, Illustrations in Text, and 
50 Ex-Libris Examples, 

Frontispiece in Heraldic Tinctures, price 3i. Gd. net. 


NOW READY. 


NEW WORKS. 


POSTE RESTANTE: 


NOW BEADY. 

TWO SUMMERS IN GUY- 

ENNE, 1883-3: a Chronicle on the Wayside and Water¬ 
side. 

By the Upper Dordotrae—Acrose the Moors of the dorr exe— 
In As Viaoonnty of Tureune— In Upper Pdrlgord—In the 
Valleys of the V&dre and Isle—Biberao and Brsntdme—The 
Desert of the Double—A Canoe Voyage on the Dronne-By 
the Lower Dordogne—On the Banks of the Garonne. 

By EDWARD HARRI30N BARKER, Author of" Way¬ 
faring In France,” “ Wanderings by Southern Waters,” 
Ac. 1 yoI., demy 8vo, with numerous Hlustratfons, 18s. 

NOW READY. 


A Novel. 

By 0. Y. HARGREAVES, 
Author of “ Paul Romer.” 

3 yoIs., crown 8yo, prioe 31s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 

JOHN DARKER: 

A Novel. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

[Surrey, Hampshire,Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, 
Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Seropehlre, 
Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, Buckingham¬ 
shire.] 

THE on Buy IDLE UF a driving tour. 

By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, 

Author of “ On the Box 8eat,” “ A Holiday on the Rond,” 
"Across England in a Dogcart,’* &o. 

Demy 8vo, with 16 Pull-Page Dlustrattoos by the Author, 
JGd grayed by Pearion, and a Plan of the Route, 16s. 

NOW READY. 

ENGLISH WHIST AND 

ENGLI8H WHIST-PLAYERS. 

Biith and Progress of Whist—Are Cards Legitimate ? - 
Prelates as Wluat-P1»T era —Whist at tbe Universities — 
Women’s Whist—The Devil’s Books and the Devil's Own- 
Warriors at Whist—Gamblers at Whist—Clubs and Garde¬ 
nings and thtir Subjects at Whitt—Combinations and Super¬ 
stitions at Cards—The Ideal Whist-Player—The Whist of the 
Poets—Whist and the Novelists—Books on Whist and their 
Authors. 

By WILLIAM PRIDEAUX COURTNEY. 1 vo!., demy 
8vo, 14s. 

NOW READY. 

THE LIFE OF FRANCES 

POWER COBBE. By HERSELF. Second Edition. 
In 2 vols., square crown Bvo, with Illustrations, 2Is. 


New Novels at all the Libraries- 

NOW BEADY. 

THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

By KATHARINE WYLDE, 

Author of “Mr. Brynnt’a Mistake.” 

In 3 vol»., crown 8vo. 

“ A very good novel.”— Wi rhl. 

“ The reader will be alwaya interested.”— Scotsman. 

NOW READY. 

THE OLD OLD STORY. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 

Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 

In 8 vo’s., crown 8vo. 

“Mils Carey’s story is wholesome and sweet, full of 
refinement of thought, and tiue to a not imposiibty high 
standard of action. An invincible dignity of purpoee, a 
chastened outlook upon life, imput to the tele a certain 
spirituality.”—G/oSs. 

NOW READY. 


By AUBREY LEE. 

3 vols , crown 8vo, piioe 3La 61 


NOW READY. 

LONDON UP TO DATE 

By GEORGE AUGUSTUS BALA. 
Second Thousand. 

Crown 8vo, doth, prioe 3*. 6d. 


NOW READY. 

THE CURB of HONOUR 

By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8ro, doth, price 3i. 61. 


NOW READY. 

A TANGLED WEB. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8vo, doth, price 3s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 

THE DIVERS: 

A Romance of Oceania. 

By HUME NIB BET. 

Cheaper Edition. Illustrated. 

Crown 8 vo, doth, piioe 2s. 61. 


NOW READY. 

DRYBURGH EDITION 

OF TH* 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 


A NEW EDITION of JANE AUSTEN'S 

PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 

With 100 IUustia’ions bv Hugh Tnomson, and 
an Iulroducim by GEORGE SUN MB CRY. 
Crown8vo, doth gilt, or edges uncut, Or. 

[Juit out. 

The Large-Paper Copies on Arnold's Unbleaebed 
Hand-made Paper are all taken up. 


LULLABIES OF 

MANY LANDS. 

Cjlleited and Rendered inti E iglish by ALMA 
STRETTELL With 77 Illustrations, and specially 
designed oover by Emily J. Htiding Fcap 4to, 
7s. 6d. [.Veil- ly ready. 


THE DISAGREEABLE DUKE. 

A Christmas Whimsicalitv for H didst Bits and 
Girls. By ELLINOR DAVENPORT ADAMS, 
Authuiof “ Robin’sli'de,” “ ComradesTiu«,"& j. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by E nily Harding. 
Crown 8vo, 3 j. 61. [Nearly rt'dy. 


SPENSER’S 

“ FAERIE QUEENE.” 

Edited by THOS. J. WISE, C rapiler of the 
"Raskin Bibliography.*' With ahou’. 85 Full- 
page Illustrations, basides 80 C»n‘o Headings, 
Initials, and 60 Tailpieces by Wal’er Crane. 

An entirely New Edition (limited), h inl-priu’ed on a 
spec ally prepared quality of Arnold’s Unbleached Htnd- 
mad? Paper, large post 4t> To b3 cjmpletM la Nioeteen 
Part?, published monthly, 10 j. 6d net per PaR. No odd 
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RUSKIN ON EDUCATION. 

By WILLIAM JOLLY (one of £I-r Majes’y'a 
Inspectors of Soboois). Bsiog a Series of Articles 
reviewing Mr. Ruikin’s Opinions on Eluaa’ion, 
with some Extracts from his Writings. Foip. 8vo, 
180 pp., cloth, 2i. net. [Vsto reidy. 


THE HARBOURS 

OF ENGLAND. 

By JOHN RUSKIN. With the 12 I.lus'rrtions 
made expressly for the Work by the la‘e J. W. M. 
Turner, R. A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7i. 61. 

The Plates used in this Edition hsvj b el reproduced in 
Photogravure from specially-selected im >re<iloos of th , 
Engravings ia the first issue. 

There will be ISO Large-F&pxr Copies on Hand-made 
Paper, with India Proofs of the Plates, 
large post Svo, Us. 

The Work, which hu been out of print rince 18N, wQl con¬ 
tain an Introduction byT. J. Wikx. {In N.vtmbcr. 


THE INTENDED. 

By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 

In 1 vol, crown 8v», 8j. 

“.The situation thus far is strange enough, bat that i. 

the mere beginning of a plot which has extraordinary wild 
and sensational developments. The story is conceived with 
no little ingenuity and mnch darisg, and told in a vigorously 
athletic style.”— Scotsman. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

IUaatra*ed by 250 Woodcuts, specially drawn and 
engraved for this E ii’ion. 

Complete in 25 vols. Priors in sets, cloth, £6 5s. 
Also in half-calf, plain; half-calf, extra, gilt top, and 
half-morocco, gilt top. 


LETTERS TO A COLLEGE 

FRIEND, 1840 to 1845. 

By JOHN RUSKIN. Including an E-say on 
“ Death before Adam Fell.” Crown 8vo, 210 pp , 
cloth, 4s. 
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LITERATURE. 

Life of Prances Power Cobbe. By Herself. 

In 2 vole. (Bentley.) 

The value of this book is twofold. It is a 
record of social life in Ireland and England 
during tho past half century, and it is the 
story of a woman’s life spent in disinterested 
and effectual efforts to do good. Anyone 
acquainted with Miss Cobbe’s earlier works 
does not need to be told that it is interesting. 
The glimpses of eminent persons, the fre¬ 
quent anecdotes, the wit and abundant 
humour, all go to make it pleasant reading. 
Mus Cobbe lived at her father’s house, 
Newbridge, co. Dublin, until she was thirty- 
five years old, and, as the daughter of an 
Irish landlord who did his duty as well as 
claimed his rights, she had opportunities of 
observing the peasant character in some 
curious aspects. When her father died she 
went into the world with an income of £200 
a year, and began a career destined to be 
full of experiences, which are here set 
down. Without being a critic, she is a 
woman of dear judgment, with an abun¬ 
dant gift of humour, and always quick to 
recognise excellence of any kind. 

Already, Miss Cobbe had thought and 
road herself out of evangelical Protestantism 
into Theism, and had become tolerably well 
established in the religious position which 
she says for fifty years has been her staff of 
life. She does not think “ anyone not being 
a fanatic can regret having been brought 
up as an evangelical Christian.” Possibly 
not, but surely it is even better to have 
been, so to speak, bom free. For these 
stert where others arrive only after painful 
effort; and it may be questioned whether the 
narrowness of the early training does not, 
m a measure, warp the mature judgment, 
or leave somewhere a touch of intolerance. 
Miss Cobbe is fair-minded to a degree, yet 
even her accustomed good-humour wavers 
a little when she refers to priests or 
scientific atheists. The essays called Broken 
Lights (1864) and Dawning Lights (1868) 
are Miss Cobbe’s best contributions to the 
subject of religion. Others, struggling as 
she had done out of traditional into free 
religion, must have found in Broken Lights 
much needful guidance and comfort; while 
its more constructive successor appealed to 
a still larger circle with hope and aspiration. 

If at forty or fifty it does not exert the 
same force that it did twenty-five years 
before, this is not because its vivifying 
power has passed away, but because, on 
the oontrary, it has become transmuted into 
life. The books which have influenced us 
m the past, so that we still love them the 
best of all, are not always, perhaps not 


usually, the books we take oftenest from 
the shelves. 

In the chapter on “ Practical Theism ” in 
Broken Lights, Miss Cobbe says: “ If we 
climb up to God, we must bear our brethren 
along with us ”; and again, “ Not only 
must a true religion teach us to feel that 
there is no human being below the level 
of our sympathies, it must make us feel 
especially for all degraded and disgraced 
children of God." Having settled her 
religious problem and thus realised its 
practical aspect, Miss Cobbe proceeded 
forthwith to give it effect. To her—prac¬ 
tical woman that she was—religion meant 
service; and without going out of her way 
to seek opportunities, or taking upon herself 
the rdle of the professional philanthropist, 
she has always found some fitting work 
ready to be done, and, having found it, has 
done it. 

First of all there were the Bagged Schools 
at Bristol, where Bhe worked with Mary 
Carpenter, followed by workhouse ministra¬ 
tions m the same oity. Then came a period 
of journalism in London, which gave place 
to active work for the political and social 
emancipation of women. Finally, another 
emancipation movement of animals from 
the vmseotors claimed her efforts, until in 
1884 she withdrew from public life and 
settled in her present home in Wales. 

Moved by pity and a strong sense of 
justice, certain causes seemed naturally to 
“aim her services, and on these, in turn, 
she has concentrated her attention with a 
resolute determination to right the wrong 
Still, she has never become the victim of a 
fixed idea.” Her strenuous endeavour 
has never degenerated into 
There is, indeed, none of that “indiffer¬ 
ence which, Coleridge says, “ makes 


, , .- > aaja t UlUKea 

toleration so easy a virtue with us ” ; but 
on the other hand, her persistence is free 
from bigotry. For her philanthropy is 
natural, not conventional: drawn from 
character, not from theories or doctrines. 
Thus she has escaped the peril which besets 
well-meaning persons of coming to believe 
there is a specific—food or drinks or fran¬ 
chises or what not—for every social disorder. 
When she saw children barred at their very 
birth from becoming happy and useful men 
and women, or women degraded by law and 
custom, or animals ruthlessly sacrificed for 
a medical fad, then in her pre-eminently 
practical way she tried to establish a better 
state of things. And she has also avoided 
that other danger of the philanthropists— 
of exaggerating and misstating for the sake 
of effect. Sensationalism is one of the 
evils of our day in religious and philan¬ 
thropic ciroles, but it has never been allowed 
to mar Miss Cobbe’s work. 

A method so sane as hers could not but 
be effectual. She can look back on her life 
without any sense of failure. While her 
achievements have been considerable, the 
impetus she has given to several movements 
is more important stiff. To her in great 
part it is due that paupers are better cared 
tor than formerly. Excepting John Stuart 
Mill, she has done more than anyone to give 
the dignity of principle to the woman’s 
movement, which might otherwise have 
become a mere struggle for perquisites. If 
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in faying to secure to animals the right to 
their own lives the suocess in the direction 
01 , j “ not complete, there is a greater 
and farther reaching success in the fact that 
now, when false priests of science resort to 
torture, they do so in the teeth of a public 
sentiment which thirty years ago was 
scarcely felt. 6 

Miss Cobbe may be described as an 
essentially human woman. She loves the 
world and the things thereof with reason¬ 
able love. Her life, she says, “has been 
an interesting one to live and, to herself, 
so well worth living that 

“ though I entirely believe in a higher existence 
hereafter. ... I would gladly accept the per¬ 
mission to run my earthly race once more 
from beginning to end, taking sunshine and 
shade just as they have flickered over the long 
vista of my seventy years. Even the retros¬ 
pect of my hfe in these volumes has been a 
pleasure; a chewing of the cud of memories— 
m ®?“7 none ve, 7 bitter—while I lie still 

a . “} Ij 18 sunshine, ere the soon-dosing 
night” (Preface, p. v.). 6 

Nevertheless, when she attempts to oom- 
pare the present with the past, there is a 
regretful, backward glance at the “good 
old times, which is not in perfeot harmony 
with her accustomed optimism. She thinka 
there was more simplicity and more innocent 
]oy. The young used to laugh more joy¬ 
ously ; harmless pranks and jests were more 
in vogue; life, as a whole, was brighter. 
Miss Cobbe dates the change from the 
Crimean War, “which brought a great 
seriousness into all our lives.” She was 
thirty-two years old when that war broke 
out, and it is conceivable that the change she 
notes was subjecti ve. I recollect when I was 
about the same age expressing the opinion 
that stamp-collecting had gone out of 
fashion among boys, and being assured 
that the change was simply that I had gone 
out of boyhood. So we may doubt whether, 
if Miss Cobbe was privileged to live her 
earthly life over again, she would discover 
even in this age, or during the next thirty 
years or bo, the “ mental and moral 
anaemia” which she suspects is due to 
the ebb “of religious hope and faith, 
and the reaction from the extreme and too 
hasly optimism which culminated in 1851.” 

Miss Cobbe’s own book shows that the 
tendency of the times has not been wholly 
downward. The position of animals, of 
children, of women to-day, bears witness to 
some awakening of the sense of justice—a 

In 1840 * awftkenin & P° rlia P s » but still real. 

“ It was the universal opinion that no gentle¬ 
woman could possibly earn money without 
derogating altogether from her rank (unless 
mdeed by card-playing, as my grandmother 
aid regularly !); and that housekeeping and 
needlework (of the most unartistic kind) were 
her only fitting pursuits. The one natural 
ambition of her life was supposed to be a 
‘suitable’ marriage, the phrase always refer¬ 
ring to settlements rather than sentiments. Study 
of any serious kind was disapproved, and 
‘ accomplishments ’ only were cultivated.” 
(Vol. i. pp. 170-171.) 

Her father paid largely for her lessons in 
music, an art for which she had no taste, 
but forbade her to learn Latin. At the 
school she was sent to at Brighton she says 
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everything was taught “ in the inverse 
ratio of its true importance,” morals and 
religion being at the bottom of the scale, 
and music and dancing at the top. Her 
thoughts, she tells us, when she left school 
were, 

“ What a delightful thing it is to have done 
with study ! Now I may really enjoy myself ! 
I know as muoh as any girl in our school, and 
since it is the best school in England, I must 
know all that it can ever be necessary for a 
lady to know. I will not trouble my head 
ever again with learning anything; but read 
novels and amuse myself for the rest of my 
life.” (Vol. i. p. 69.) 

Soon, however, wiser thoughts prevailed, 
and Miss Oobbe laboriously taught herself 
what “ the best school in England ” for girls 
could not give. Surely, in this respect at 
least, the movement to Girton and Newn- 
ham, and innumerable high schools where 

f irls are really educated, is upward, not 
own ward. 

If there has been advance in the education 
of women, still more has there been advance 
in the recognition of their rights, since the 
days when “ a husband who mid beaten and 
wronged his wife in every possible way, 
could yet force her by law to live with him, 
and become the mother of his children,” 
and when “a married woman’s inheritance, 
and even her own earnings . . . were 
legally robbed from her by her husband, 
and given, if he pleased, to his mistress.” 
Perhaps the world does not progress, or 
progresses only in a circle; but Mr. Carlyle, 
Mr. Buskin, Mr. Froude, and Miss Cobbe 
all fail to convince me that “the olden 
time ” was ever really better than to-day. 

In general, however, Miss Cobbe looks at 
the bright side of things, and of men and 
women also. At one time or another she 
has known a great number of noted persons, 
as private friends or as co-operators with 
her in her work. Among them were Mary 
Somerville, the Brownings, John Stuart 
Mill, Tennyson, Cardinal Manning, and 
Lord Shaftesbury. Of the disinterestedness, 
clearness of judgment, and broad-minded¬ 
ness of the last-named, she speaks in terms 
of highest praise. She met Mr. Ayrton, at 
one time a much-abused Commissioner of 
Works, and found him “rather saturnine, 
but an incorruptible, unbending sort of 
man, for whom I felt respect.” Samuel 
Warren, the author of Ten Thousand a Year, 
was “ a little ugly fellow, but full of fire 
and fun.” In the closing pages of the 
book she pays a graceful and deserved 
tribute to the memory of her friend, Mrs. 
B. V. Yates, of Liverpool, a woman whose 
far-reaching goodness was too unassuming 
ever to be fully known. 

In the way of minor criticism, I may be 
permitted to point out that the list of 
“Errata” is very incomplete, and that 
such a book ought to have an index. It 
is surely a mistake to suggest that writers 
like Zola create ugliness, when in fact they 
only reveal it, and thereby, perhaps, do a 
more beneficent work than Miss Cobbe 
seems to recognise. Speaking of the use of 
dead birds as ornaments, Miss Cobbe says 
“ These things are a disgrace to women, for 
which I have often felt they deserve to be 
despised and swept aside by men as soulless 


creatures unworthy of freedom ”; and in 
another place she freely admits “ that 
angling scarcely comes under the head of 
cruelty at all, and is perfectly right and 
justifiable when the fish are wanted for 
food, and are killed quickly.” Does she 
really mean that it is more vicious to enjoy 
wearing birds as ornaments, than to 
slaughter fish for pleasure? It may be 
necessary to kill creatures for food, but to 
make a pastime of killing them seems to me 
different in degree only and not in kind 
from the offence of vivisection. Finally, it 
seems strange for this good friend of animals 
to call them “ dumb ”—when the truth is 
we are too stupid to understand their lan 
guage, although they can partly understand 
ours. 

In her integrity, her keen sense of right, 
her readiness and courage in doing it, Miss 
Cobbe has long seemed to me one of those 
rare persons of whom Emerson says, “ They 
make the earth wholesome.” 

Walter Lewie. 


KUENEN’S COLLECTED ES8AY8. 

Qesammelte Abhandlungen zur Biblischen 
Wissenschaft von Dr. Abraham Kuenen. 

Aus dem Hollandisohen iibersetzt von K. 

Budde. (Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig.) 

All students of the Old Testament will 
welcome this volume. It consists of a well 
chosen selection of some of the most charac¬ 
teristic and untechnical of the master’s 
essays, which, while they possess a high 
intrinsic value of their own, and are an 
important supplement to Kuenen’s larger 
works, at the same time afford admirable 
examples of the exactitude and thoroughness 
with which critical investigations should be 
conducted. 

The volume owes its origin to a remark 
of the translator in a notice of Kuenen’s 
life and work in the Theologische Literatur- 
zeitung for July 22, 1893, in which, while 
emphasising the importance of Kuenen’s 
essays, as examples of method, for young 
students of the Old Testament, Prof. Budde 
regretted that none were accessible in the 
language of his own countrymen. Within 
a few days an offer came from Herr Siebeck 
to publish a selection of translations in 
German, and the result is the present book. 

The interest of the volume will be best 
understood by a summary of its contents. 
It opens appropriately with an essay on 
“Critical Method,” an exposition of some 
of the fundamental principles of historical 
investigation, which appeared originally in 
an English periodical (the Modem Review, 
1880, p. 461 sqq., 685 sqq.). There follow 
six essays, contributed between 1866 and 
1890, to the Transactions of the Amsterdam 
Academy of Sciences, on “ The Composition 
of the Sanhedrin,” “ The Pedigree of the 
Massoretic Text of the Old Testament,” 

“ The Men of the Great Synagogue,” 

“ Hugo Grotius as an Expositor of the 
Old Testament,” “ The ‘ Meltcheth of 
Heaven ’ in Jer. vii. and xliv.,” and 
“The Chronology of the Persian Age of 
Jewish History.” The other eight essays 
which the volume contains are taken, with 
one exception, from the Theohgisch Tijdschrifi , 


(1880-1890). The first two are critical studies 
on portions of the Hexateuch (Gen. xxxiv., 
Ex. xvi.), being specimens of the many 
elaborate discussions on similar subjects, 
contributed during a series of years to the 
same periodical. Next follow “ The Criticism 
of the Hexateuch and the Beligious History 
of Israel” (1885)—principally a criticism 
of Konig’s Offenbarungsbegrif des alten Testa¬ 
ments, and of the same writer’s Hauptprobleme 
derAltisraelitischenReligionsgeschichte; “Veri- 
similia ? ”—a painstaking refutation of the 
curious reconstruction of thePaulineEpisties, 
propounded in a treatise called Ferismiliabj 
two eminent classical scholars of Holland; 
“ The Work of Ezra ” ; “ The Latest Phases 
of the Criticism of the Hexateuch ’’ (1888)— 
principally a review of Dillmann’s theory 
of the composition of the Hexateuch, as 
developed in the appendix at the end of his 
Commentary, but including also a criticism 
of M. Yeme’s extravagant hypotheses 
respecting Israelitish literature; and lastly 
two articles containing critical reviews 
(1888, 1890)—of Kenan's Histoire du People 
d'Israel (Tome i.), Kittel’s Oeschichte dor 
Hebriier, Baethgen’s Beitrage zur semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, and Baudissin’s Geschichte 
des Alttestamentlichen Priestertums. The 
volume closes with a list (pp. 501-511) of 
Kuenen’s literary publications, the number 
and variety of which are convincing evi¬ 
dence of the author’s industry and power. 

Where all is excellent, it is difficult to 
draw distinctions; but perhaps the Essays 
on the Sanhedrin and the Men of the Great 
Synagogue display Kuenen’s powers at their 
best, illustrating, as they do, both the ex¬ 
haustiveness with which every scrap and 
tittle of evidence is collected and judicially 
sifted, and the calm impartiality with which 
conflicting statements are balanced against 
each other. The Essay on the Massoretic 
Text of tiie Old Testament is also wonder¬ 
fully comprehensive and acute; but its 
subject-matter is less generally interesting: 
it is not a positive contribution to the dis¬ 
covery of the sources of the Massoretic Text, 
but an examination, based upon a survey 
of all available remains of early Jewish 
and Christian literatures, of a theory of 
Legarde’s—that the basis of this text was a 
copy of the Hebrew Bible which, according 
to a late Arabic author, the Jews had taken 
with them under Hadrian to Babylonia, 
altering in it at the same time, from polem¬ 
ical motives, the patriarchal chronology in 
Genesis. The essay on the “ Great Syna¬ 
gogue,” though hitherto buried in the inac¬ 
cessible pages of the Proceedings of a Dutch 
society, has long been highly valued by 
those who knew it; and by most students 
of the subject its argument is regarded as 
conclusive. That >n the “ MeUeheth of 
Heaven ” is directed against Stade’s inter¬ 
pretation of this expression of Jeremiah’s: 
its conclusion is to confirm the generally 
accepted explanation, “ Queen of Heaven.” 
The essay on the Persian age is a powerful 
defence of the traditional view against the 
opinion, advocated by several recent writers, 
which places Ezra and Nehemiah, not under 
Darius Hystaspis and Artaxerxes I., but 
a century later, under Darius NothuB and 
Artaxerxes 31. The second group of essays 
deal more directly with the religion or 
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history of the Old Testament, and estimate 
the most important works written upon 
them daring recent years. Kuenen, like 
other advocates, may have over-stated his 
theory, and under-estimated what were real 
factors in the religious development of 
Israel; nevertheless, these essays, by their 
lucid statement of the issues raised, and the 
evident cogency of many of their arguments, 
form an invaluable guide to recent criticism 
of the Old Testament, and will render 
material help to those who desire to reach 
just conclusions on the subject. 

Of Kuenen’s personal life and character¬ 
istics, an interesting sketch has been pub¬ 
lished in England by Mr. F. H. Wicksteed 
in the Jewish Quarterly Review for July, 
1892. In the Preface to the present 
volume Prof. Budde prints a considerable 
extract from the striking and eloquent 
tribute to his powers, which appeared in 
the article in the Theologischs literatur - 
leitung, already referred to. In it he points, 
with just admiration, not only to his high 
intellectual qualities, but also to his moral 
greatness. “He stood upon his watch- 
tower, as it were the conscience of Old 
Testament science.” Any one who recalls 
the long series of “ Literary Surveys ” and 
other notices which appeared at intervals 
during many years m the Theologuch 
Tijdschrift, with their uniform fairness of 
representation, good temper, and patience, 
wul recognise the force of the comparison. 
Kuenen was characterised “ not merely by 
fine scholarship, critical insight, historical 
sense, and a religious nature, but also by 
an incorruptible conscientiousness, and a 
majestic devotion to the quest of truth.” 
His materials were always collected and 
examined with scrupulous completeness and 
care; his judgment was circumspect and 
impartial; and he never failed to measure 
accurately the limits of a conclusion and 
the degree of probability which attached 
to it. “Kuenen’s essays will remain for 
all time examples of critical method, as 
Lessing’s have stood till to-day.” And 
there are many, we are sure, in both 
Germany and England, who will be grate¬ 
ful to Prof. Budde for having brought this 
representative selection of them so readily 
within their reach. 

S. R. Drives, 


Memorials of Old Whitby. By the Rev. J. C. 

Atkinson. (Macmillans.) 

Those who love Whitby—and with most 
who see the place it is love at first sight— 
will be glad to learn its past history from 
so competent an authority as Canon Atkin¬ 
son. The old town, straggling up the steep 
hillside in picturesque fashion; the port 
alive with fishing smacks and foreign craft; 
and, above all, the noble fragment of 
the Abbey Church, which crowns the 
southern cliff—combine to make up a scene 
of unusual interest and beauty. Mr. Alfred 
Hunt has found in it an inexhaustible 
supply of subjects for his pencil, and Canon 
Atkinson is by no means the first to deal 
with its historical associations. But his 
predecessors shared the fault of the age in 
which they lived, and the annals compiled 
by Messrs. Charlton and Young a century 


and a half ago are wonderful examples of 
laborious ana often ludicrous error. 

Canon Atkinson modestly disclaims the 
title of historian. What he offers in the 
present volume are gleanings from ancient 
records and corrections of current mistakes 
—the result of years of patient thought by 
a mind adapted by nature and training to 
historical research. There can be but one 
opinion of their value, and of the services 
which the author has rendered to early 
English history. His mode of treatment, of 
course, involves some lack of continuity, and 
thus the book is rather a collection of 
independent essays than a consecutive 
narrative. There is also—as a result of 
such treatment—a tendency to discuss minor 
details at undue length. But, it must be 
borne in mind, the author is writing 
especially for the student and antiquary, 
and is distinctly happy in his way of making 
every old word and local name deliver up 
its meaning, and of eliciting by careful 
inquiry and deduction a reasonable 
conclusion. Now and then even he is 
at fault: notably so in connexion with 
the puzzle presented by the earlier name 
of Whitby, which is variously written 
Streoneshalc and Streaneshalh. It is not 
very difficult to suggest a plausible deri¬ 
vation for the name (which is Anglian in 
form) that would suit the local features. 
Streones might be taken as the genitive of 
a personal name, and the termination might 
be a variant of haugh, and mean “ a glen 
with overhanging braes or sides ”—descrip¬ 
tive enough of what Whitby must have 
been in early days. But, unfortunately, 
Bede translates the name into Latin as 
“ Sinus Pari and, though one may 
accommodate the former word to some of 
the meanings of hath, to extract a watch- 
tower out of the remainder is an etymo¬ 
logical problem as yet unsolved. 

“ I see,” says Canon Atkinson, “ no legitimate 
way out of the difficulty. I could see my way 
to the Roman look-out fort, and from that to 
the Celtic dun ; and from that, again, by a not 
unusual transition, to the hill-promontory on 
which it was planted; and from this it was not 
difficult to arrive at the Celtic prefix stron, 
stran, strran, stroon, all from Gaelic Srdn, a 
promontory, a hill-end, which we have at 
Whitby in its full sense in what waa, beyond 
dispute, the site of the Anglo-Saxon monastery. 
But there the facilities ended, and the diffi¬ 
culties commenced in serious earnest. For one 
thing the introduction—preferably the intru¬ 
sion—of Sron, Anglicised as it is in pronuncia¬ 
tion into Stron or Stroon, necessitated the 
stress to be laid on the final element, which we 
have no reason to suppose was or could be the 
case; and, in the second place, there is the 
intermediate s to be accounted for; for it oould 
not possibly belong to Sron, and it was equally 
difficult to see how it could be lawfully intro¬ 
duced by the aill or allt; and, with the recog¬ 
nition of this difficulty, the hope of reconciling 
the idea of a lost or obsolete tongue with 
Beeda’s phrase, ‘ quod interpretatur sinus fari,’ 
disappeared from view.” 

In the forefront of the annals of Whitby 
—to adopt the place’s later name—two 
names stand out conspicuously: Csedmon, 
the poet, and Hilda, the abbess. The 
latter—whom Canon Atkinson prefers to 
call Hild (although he allows Bede’s name 
to be Latinised)—deserves to be described 


as a “ great and energetic woman.” She 
was the foundress of the Abbey as far back 
as the year 656 ; but in what way she 
became possessed of the land on which her 
monastery was built and by which it was 
in part sustained, does not positively appear. 
Probably it was granted by King Oswin, 
whose daughter Aelfleda succeeded Hilda 
as abbess in 680: 

“The character, the dimensions, the precise 
site of this earliest Whitby church are alike 
utterly concealed in impenetrable obscurity. 
There can be little doubt, however, that it was 
not so much a plain as a rude structure: most 
likely framed of split tranks of trees adjusted 
side by side so as to give a' partially smooth 
wall within, with thatch of rushes or reeds, 
and side-lights only partially secured by light 
lattices of wood.” 

But, however humble the building, it is 
connected with at least one important 
event—the Synod of Streoneshalc, which 
was summoned in 663 or 664 for the pur¬ 
pose of settling certain disputes wnich 
agitated the early northern Church; and it 
gave shelter to the herdsman “from whose 
lips during the reign of Oswin flowed the 
first great English song.” Upon Caedmon’s 
social condition and upon the etymology of 
his name Canon Atkinson has far more to 
say than upon the subject of his poem. 
Caedmon, he thinks, might have been some¬ 
thing higher in rank than an oxherd—he 
might have been a gebur —but, whatever 
he was, it is in evidence of some sort that 
he was entrusted with the charge of the 
lord’s herd during the night, that, while in 
charge he fell asleep, that then a vision 
came to him and so powerfully affected his 
imagination that it found expression in 
rhythmic words. Others had sung of feats 
of arms and conflicts with monsters in the 
seen and unseen worlds; Crodmon’s subject 
was the world’s Creation and the world’s 
Redemption. It agrees well with this 
romantic story that the poet should be 
Celtic, or rather Cymric, in race. His name 
favours the supposition, for—we are told— 
it probably represents Catumanus: in 
modern Welsh, Cadfan. But it should 
not be forgotten that Cadman is still a 
name by no means uncommon in England, 
and there is a widespread family bearing 
it in Norfolk. The race which inhabited 
Northumbria in pre-Norman times was 
undoubtedly very mixed; and, while one 
cannot suppose that there was any dominant 
Celtic element there is certainly nothing to 
forbid its presence. 

The fortunes of the earlier monastery, 
so bright at the outset, suffered a rapid 
reverse. After the death of iElfleda in 713 
a complete blank in its history occurs. It 
is hardly possible to believe that, if there 
had been anything to chronicle, there would 
not have found among its inmates or among 
those who had been trained within its walls 
some annalist to record it. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, has come down to us, except the fact 
that about 867 or 870 the place was laid 
waste by Danish invaders, and remained 
desolate and desecrated for two hundred 
years. But though the religious house had 
fallen into ruins, the town by degrees 
attained, through its vigorous occupants, a 
large measure of prosperity, ana in the 
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latter half of the eleventh century the 
monastery was refounded. 

Oanon Atkinson traces very carefully the 
several stages in this important work, and 
the part taken in it by various members of 
the Percy family. Much additional light is 
thrown upon the history of the Percys, and 
especially of the Kildale line, by our author; 
but it is to his minute and interesting 
account of the successive abbey-churches 
whioh have occupied the site of the present 
ruins, that most readers will turn. They 
will find there stores of valuable informa¬ 
tion laid open, and will be enabled, by 
means of the excellent illustrations, to see 
how the work of one age was modified or 
supplemented by that of the next, and in 
what way the result was reached whioh 
even now—in spite (or, ought we to say ? by 
reason) of its decay—commands our ad¬ 
miration. 

Within the compass of some three hun¬ 
dred pages Oanon Atkinson has amassed an 
amount of historical and antiquarian lore of 
which our limits permit us to give but scanty 
samples. But they are, it is hoped, enough 
to testify to the author’s ability and learn¬ 
ing, as well as to the thoroughness of his 
research. 

Chaeles J. Robinson. 


Pictures from Bohemia. Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil by James Baker. (Religious 
Tract Society.) 

Wi heartily hope that the publication of 
this very readable and well - illustrated 
volume will do something to make the 
Bohemians, or Ohekhs—as they are more 
correctly called—better known in England. 

Mr. Baker is evidently an intelligent 
traveller; little escapes his notice, be it a 
picturesque building or the quaint costume 
of a peasant. He is also familiar with his 
Palaoky, and has plenty to say about Jan 
Hus, Zizka, Peter Payne, and the men of 
the fifteenth century. Thus,when he comes to 
Aussig, he rightly recalls the Hussite victory 
over the Germans, when the flails and the 
“ morning stars,” as the spiked balls were 
called, were freely plied by the Bohemians 
upon their retreating foes. This battle forms 
die subject of a contemporary ballad, printed 
in the second volume of the Vybor, or Selec¬ 
tion from Old Bohemian Writings (Prague, 
1868). Mr. Baker has a real sympathy 
with the people among whom he has spent 
such a pleasant time, and thoroughly under¬ 
stands their national struggles. Perhaps 
our countrymen may learn from his book 
that the Bohemians are neither Germans 
nor gypsies, nor people of irregular habits, 
which the foolish use of the word 
“Bohemian” among us, borrowed from 
the French, causes some people to think. 

Unfortunately, owing tohis ignorance of the 
national language, Mr. Baker gives us most 
of the local names in a travestied form, 
German corruptions being substituted for 
the genuine Ohekh names. We must con¬ 
fess that we have a dislike to Jungbunzlau 
for Mlada Boleslav, and such inappropriate 
expressions as Gros (sic) and Klein Skal. 
So, also, in spite of his apposite citations 
from Palaoky (obviously through a German 
translation) our author tells us nothing of 


the interesting remains of Old Bohemian 
literature. Ample testimony was borne to 
its existence by the many splendid illumi¬ 
nated volumes to be seen at the Prague 
Exhibition of 1891, which showed that the 
Bohemian language in former times was 
used in the highest circles, even if we did 
not have the Golden Bull of the Emperor 
Charles IV. to justify such an opinion. 
Mr. Baker also does not tell us of the 
wonderful resurrection of the Bohemian 
language and literature in the present cen¬ 
tury. The Chekhs have now awaked from 
the intellectual torpor of two centuries to 
which their rulers had condemned them. 
The names of their authors have been heard 
far beyond the bounds of their native 
country: such as Schafarik, Palacky, and 
Kollar, and in our own times Tomck and 
Vrchlicky. 

One of the pleasing features of Mr. 
Baker’s book is that he always has some¬ 
thing to tell us about the Bohemian 
museums: we see how rich they are in 
historical curiosities pointing to that glorious 
past, which they had been insidiously 
taught to forget, but which in reality 
they have ever remembered. Prague is 
naturally the theme of his warmest praises, 
and no one who has seen that picturesque 
city will fail to endorse the flowing eulogy 
of our author at the conclusion of his sixth 
chapter. When treating of Prague he is 
eloquent about the fine museum mere, now 
housed in a more capacious building than 
heretofore; nor does he omit the rich 
private collection of Mr. Vojta Naprstek, 
the patriot, whose name, however, is unfor¬ 
tunately mis-spelled. The museum atPilsen 
also attracts his attention, containing very 
early printed Bohemian books; and he finds 
much that is curious at Klattau. Jioin 
leads him to think of Comenius (whose 
name is also mis-spelled), and of Wen- 
ceslaus Hollar. The tercentenary of the 
birth of the former was celebrated two 
years ago in many parts of Europe. As a 
master in the art of teaohing, his reputation 
is world-wide. Hollar, who ended his life 
in England after strange vicissitudes, is also 
well known by his engravings. 

We have been especially pleased with the 
constant allusions whioh Mr. Baker makes 
to Peter Payne, whom he calls “ the great 
forgotten Englishman.” It was Payne who 
carried over to Bohemia the doctrines of 
Wickliffe, and thus lit the torch that set 
the whole country in a blaze. If we try to 
trace the career of Payne in England, we 
are always baffled. He is Petrus Paganus 
and Peter the Olerk: he is known to have 
been the Principal of St. Edmund Hall, 
at Oxford. But no documents have come 
down concerning him, and unfortunately 
the Oxford registers, as now preserved, date 
only from 1449. Gascoigne, in his Theolo¬ 
gical Dictionary, has plenty of abuse of 
him, but we really learn nothing about him 
from that work. Cochlaeus, at a later 
period a bitter opponent of the Hussites, 
speaks of him as a persistent heretic. 
While describing Saaz (Zatec), Mr. Baker 
has some eloquent remarks upon the career 
of this indefatigable man, who is indeed a 
“ suppressed figure ” in religious history. 

Our author thoroughly appreciates the 


vast issues of the labours of Hus, of whom 
Milman truly said that he died as an 
asserter of the principle of private judg¬ 
ment in theological matters. He was 
not only important as a religious reformer, 
but has left his maTk upon his native lan¬ 
guage. He even improved the orthography 
of Chekh by introducing the diacritical 
marks (s6e Tieftrunk, Historie Literatury 

Ceski, p. 36). An engraving is given of the 
house in which Hus was born at Husinec. 
We may here remark that, for a good 
account of what Hus did (based upon 
original authorities), no better work can be 
recommended than that by the late Mr. 
Wratislaw (1882). 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the annals of this little oountry are full of 
interest. The evil hour came when, by 
marriage, it was annexed to the house of 
Austria. With Ferdinand I. begins the 
long series of encroachments on Bohemian 
liberties. In 1547 several citizens were put 
to death for defending their ancient privi¬ 
leges. The attempts to preserve the national 
religion and national language and institu¬ 
tions, by the election of the incapable 
Frederick, resulted in the Battle of the 
White Mountain in 1620. Bohemia for two 
centuries was blotted from the roll of nations. 
It is strange that when Joseph II., by his 
Edict of Toleration, allowed the Protestants 
to raise their heads in Bohemia, several 
thousand families avowed that their an¬ 
cestors had remained Protestant, although 
outwardly conforming to the Roman Catholic 
religion in order to escape persecution. 
Among these were the parents of the 
historian Palacky. After the Thirty Years’ 
War the country sank into absolute insig¬ 
nificance. The wonder is that it was not 
completely Germanised. But we may truly 
say of Bohemia, “ Merses profundo pulch- 
rior evenit and never was there a.firmer 
and truer national self-consciousness among 
the Bohemians than at the present time. 

Mr. Baker is struck by the picturesque¬ 
ness of the Bohemian costume, and his 
pages contain some interesting pictures illus¬ 
trative of it. We only regret that he can¬ 
not read the Cesky Lid, the valuable 
Bohemian journal of folk-lore, which 
appears under the editorship of MM. 
Zibrt and Niederle. Here he would find 
excellent articles on Bohemian rustic life, 
with pictures of dresses and views of quaint 
houses in the old towns and villages. The 
important work of Dr. Zibrt, entitled “ The 
History of Bohemian Dress ” (Bejiny Kroje 
v %emich ceskych), is a veritable mine of in¬ 
formation. Of course Mr. Baker has much 
to tell us of the career of the mysterious 
Wallenstein—or Waldstein, as his name is 
more correctly written. He is reminded of 
this great historical figure in many places, 
and in none more than at Eger (Cheb), the 
scene of his assassination. 

We have read Mr. Baker’s book with 
much pleasure. Here and there, as pre¬ 
viously noticed, we have come upon some 
mis-spellings. Perhaps there is a little 
naivett in saying that the handwriting of 
Ceni, Wallenstein’s astrologer, is curiously 
like “ Charles Pebody’s, the late editor of 
the Yorkshire Post." These, however, are 
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trifles. We hope that Mr. Baker may pay 
the country another visit, and that he wifi 
go prepared to penetrate to the hearts of 
the people by means of some acquaintance 
with their ancient and interesting language. 

W. R. Mokfill. 


An Imaged World: Poems in Prose. By 

Edward Garnett. (Dent.) 

This book, designed in every detail with 
curious ingenuity, and illustrated by Mr. 
William Hyde with five drawings of re¬ 
markable power and effect, is one of these 
puzzling experiments on which it is very hard 
to pronounce. “ Poems in prose ”—its very 
genre is the most difficult in all the literary 
categories. The laws of prose we know, 
and the laws of poetry we know, or 
think we know; but who shall decide on the 
elusive limits and qualities of the prose- 
poem, and deduce from the Bible and Ossian, 
Mr. Henley and M. Mallarme, Walt Whit¬ 
man and Tourguenief, its first conditions ? 

Mr. Edward Garnett, we should say, has 
felt all the influences which these names 
suggest; but his work in this volume is not 
like that of any predecessors, and is cer¬ 
tainly not wrought at all on traditional 
lines. He has not even, so far as can be 
gathered, imitated himself and his own 
previous writings. He seems to have con¬ 
ceived the idea of writing a series of love- 
poems in dithyrambio paragraphs; using 
nature and man, town and country, in 
these, with an intense subjectivity. He does 
not add much, because of this very sub¬ 
jectivity, to our knowledge of things as 
they really are; but he makes it clear 
enough, if sometimes by rather round¬ 
about ways, what Night—the “ lawless old 
Night ”—and Day, the Thorn-Blossom and 
the Storm-wind, signify to his own rather 
extravagant fancy. 

Perhaps it will be fairer, and certainly it 
will make his method clearer, if we quote 
at once a characteristic passage, instead of 
trying, inadequately, to analyse and define 
what is Mr. Garnett’s conception of a prose- 
poem. Take this from a page headed 
“ Earth Seeks to Console him,”—to 
console the lover: 

“ At sunset I wandered to tbe hillside, the Sun 
died in purple lustres, and the young cowslip 
Moon rose high in the heavens. In the pale 
blue of the evening sky she stood, in a pure 
white arch of clouds, clouds wreathed and 
slight. And, as the sun’s light died, there 
failed too the sweet song of the forest birds, 
slowly their sweet notes died, and all the dark 
wood hushed as gentle Night came wandering 
over the plains of the world. Oh, happiness 
awaits the souls of men when they shall turn 
towards beauty. Oh happy then, thrice happy 
to be bom of earth.” 

Aa passage after passage of this order 
follows, we begin at last to understand a 
little what Mr. Garnett’s method is, and 
what manner of sound-effect he gives us 
in the place of the regular lyric forms of 
the love-poet. Some of his imaginative 
flights have a finely sonorous effect; some 
develop the emotional rhythm until they 
attain to something very like what in the 
case of Welsh preachers is expressively 


termed the “ hwyl ”—an oratorical expe¬ 
dient that is convincing or not, according to 
the taste of the hearer. This, for example: 

‘‘The Darkness enfolds us, the enohanted 
Darkness hath snatched us, lo! the Darkness 
hath woven love’s web of abandonment for us. 
The night wind strong and triumphant is 
chaunting its strange indomitable song, of 
freedom imperious interpenetrating, of what 
all Creation hath willed for us, of what is willed 
by us, of whatever surges, surges of love out¬ 
flowing. Lo, hear the thunder-breaking seas, 
lo, hear the wind riding on the hissing foam- 
crests. Ah! ’tis the mingling song of two 
rushing rivers, their waters nearing! nearing ! 
striking! mingling! Hearest thou the violent 
surf loud shattering on the shore P What 
impels ? what withholds P only the starlight 
beholds, only the night wind flinging its lawless 
great voice over the mad sea, chaunts of God's 
triumph.” 

Mr. Garnett’s use of adjectives here and 
elsewhere reminds one strongly, at times, 
of some of the Celtic romancers, by whom, 
perhaps, he may have been affected. If so, 
we are inclined to complain that he is too 
content to choose those adjectival terms 
that describe generic, instead of specific, 
qualities. He rarely supplies us with the 
incisive, luminous, intimate words that bring 
the conviction of his having really observed 
the night-wind, the sea, and the fields, 
with the born observer’s and the born poet’s 
faculty. His vigorous rhetorical equiva¬ 
lents for these vital words pall after a time. 

From what has been said, it will not be 
inferred, I hope, that Mr. Garnett’s new 
book does not maintain that sense of faculty, 
of a certain potentiality, which his two earlier 
works led one to form. An Imaged World, 
whatever the measure of its actual accom¬ 
plishment, whatever its ineffectiveness as 
poetry, or prose, or as both, impresses one 
as above all things potential. It leaves 
one with the conviction that its writer is 
fairly to be reckoned one of the small group 
of his younger contemporaries who count, 
who will probably achieve notably yet. 
It does not make one feel, however, that he 
has in its sounding pages quite attained. 
As for Mr. Hyde’s drawings, they deserve a 
better appreciation than we have room to 
express here. They show imagination and 
a subtlety and distinction of treatment that 
should surely win the artist wider oppor¬ 
tunities ; they show once again how uncer¬ 
tain is “ word-painting ” in comparison with 
the genuine thing. 

Ernest Rhys. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Rising Star. By D. Christie Murray. In 
3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

Adam the Gardener. By Mrs. Stephen 
Batson. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Unhidden Quest. By E. W. Hornung. 
(Longmans.) 

The Adventurers. By Mrs. Edwardes. 
(Bentley.) 

A Desert Bride. By Hume Nisbet. (White.) 

The Story of John Coles. By M. E. Kenyon. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 


The Hark o’ the Deil, By Howard Pease. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

A Common Story. By Ivan Gontbharoff. 

(Heinemann.) 

Ax least one fact may be recorded in favour 
of Mr. Christie Murray’s latest novel—it is 
interesting, and it is as easy to read as the 
most careless person could desire. More¬ 
over, it is well spiced with the piquancy of 
personal allusions—more than allusions, it 
may be said. The Duke of Belisle and the 
Marquis of Limesborough will be recognised 
at once, though in the flesh the duke and 
the marquis who stood for these portraits 
are not—were not, perhaps, should be said, 
for the duke lives, and the marquis is dead— 
closely related. In the novel the duke is 
the marquis’s father. Lord Limesborough is 
a very likely son for such a sire. The story 
turns onjjthe career of a young woman named 
Esther Reddy, who, as Miss Evelyn Dela- 
cour, goes on the stage, and, aided by a 
beautiful person, no little natural ability, 
and, above all, a heart as hard as stone, 
which enables her to keep her eyes fixed 
unswervingly on everything which will 
subserve her own interest, rises in the 
profession, and, ultimately, after battening 
on the senile fondness of a ducal admirer, 
succeeds in securing the reversion of this 
nobleman’s worldly goods and honours by 
allying herself with his graceless heir. 
Esther, too, is suspiciously like an actual 
person. As for the corrupt dramatic 
critic, Mayhill, let us hope that he is not 
to be confounded with any living person, 
though one cannot help suspecting the 
author intended that he should be. The 
novel shows an intimate knowledge of 
theatrical life behind the scenes; but now and 
again Mr. Murray commits singular errors. 
A dramatic critic is not supposed either 
to applaud or to demonstrate disapproval 
at the first night of a play; and the device 
whereby the manager checks a malignant 
journalist’s effort to “ guy ” a piece is alto¬ 
gether too thin: a corrupt man Dent on mis¬ 
chief would not be turned aside from his 
design by a flimsy trick of the kind. 

We like Mrs. Batson’s novel exceedingly, 
though we are by no means blind to its 
faults. Naturalistic studies, as faithful 
as they are picturesque, are lightened with 
incidents, which, though effective, savour too 
much of melodrama. In incident and 
characterisation this novel has points of 
similarity with Mr. Rider Haggard’s Dawn. 
This is)doubtlesa accidental; but certainly 
in Mrs. Skinner we see Mildred Carr, and 
in the supplanting of Adam Romaine by 
his cousin Giles, and the undoing of Sir 
Adam at a critical moment, we are again 
reminded of Mr. Haggard’s earliest novel. 
The idea of the story is as ingenious as it 
is seasonable. Adam Romaine, heir to an 
ancient baronet^, is bitten with socialistic 
ideas, and he determines to put his theories 
to the test of practical experience. He 
goes to a county not too remote from his 
own, and essays to lead the life of an 
agricultural labourer. He is zealous in his 
investigations, and even goes the length of 
“ keeping company ” with a village maiden, 
in order that he may possess himself of 
the inner characteristics of tlje women 
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belonging to the labouring class. The 
result may be guessed. The girl falls 
in love with him; and Adam, who in 
his fatuous zeal has neyer counted on 
such a possibility, tries to make a wrong 
right by committing the folly of marrying 
the girl. Of course, this makes things ten 
times worse. His father is so incensed 
that, even before he knows of this fatal 
misalliance, he calls a remote relative, and a 
sorry “ bounder ” to boot, to his side, and 
makes him his heir. The main idea of the 
book was skilfully used by Mr. Algernon 
Gissing, in his penultimate novel; but, for 
all that, Mrs. Batson’s work is a true study 
of Wessex life and Wessex habits of 
thought, though it lacks the touch of genius 
which gives vitality to Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
labours in similar fields. What the rustic 
craves for is more largesse from his social 
superiors: therein lies his socialism, not in 
supporting any mere radical scheme. A long 
acquaintance with the type, for there is 
much similarity between the peoples of 
Sussex and of Wessex, convinces us that 
Mrs. Batson is right in this theory. 

Never commit the fault, as general as it 
is stupid, of judging a tovel by its opening 
chapters. Sometimes an author exhausts 
himself early. Sometimes he elects to dally 
with his theme, and does not properly goad 
himself to his work until he has leisurely 
prepared the ground. This last method 
always proves to be the most artistic. A 
novel should be written on the crescendo 
principle. As a rule, the fish best worth 
catching take the longest to land. Never¬ 
theless, one is sorely tried in reading 
Mr. Hornung’s story. His style, never 
actually felicitous, is by no means seduotive 
in the early part of the book. But as one 
goes on the reward is plentifully vouch¬ 
safed. We are introduced to a farming 
family living on the outskirts of Melbourne, 
upon whom a firebrand from England sud¬ 
denly descends. A young girl, the daughter 
of an old friend of the farmer, who has 
remained in England and grown rich there, 
has come to Melbourne on a visit. She, or 
rather a girl calling herself by her name, 
presents herself at the homestead. The 
simple farmer and his family have been 
expecting a person of ideas; they find such, 
but not in the sense they had anticipated. 
The girl wins all their hearts; but she is 
an impostor—in brief, she is a fifth-rate 
actress, with a sullied reputation. Mr. 
Hornung’s skill lies in characterisation. 
This girl is exceedingly cleverly drawn; 
we end by loving her, despite her faults. 
We love, too, David Teesdale, the generous- 
minded head of the family; and, before the 
close of the book, we are reconciled to his 
dour and forbidding wife. There are several 
really dramatic situations in this novel, 
especially one in which Mrs. Teesdale rises 
from her bed of sickness to denounce the 
adventuress who has won her son’s heart. 
Somehow, just at the end, when John 
William Teesdale ought to attain his 
highest, he falls short, not in deeds, but in 
words. In one sense Mr. Hornung is 
justified; but the excuse that John William 
would fail to express himself will not suffice 
artistically, even if it were valid on natural¬ 
istic grounds, 
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Mrs. Edwardes introduces us to an adven¬ 
turess of another kind: one of those cos¬ 
mopolitan nobodies, possessing every attrac¬ 
tion but that of a secure position, with 
which every visitor to the Biviera, indeed to 
all the fashionable continental haunts, is 
familiar. But, worldly as she was, Bose 
Hathaway was by no means worthless. 
She only wanted to come in contact with 
real strength to ally herself with it. One 
rejoices that the plucky parson who laid 
siege to her ends in confounding the burnt- 
out sexagenarian who so nearly succeeded in 
purchasing her. And, after all, dangerous as 
the Bose Hathaways of society are, they are 
not’nearly so intrinsically worthless as women 
of the Mrs. Tredennick type: women who 
having married without love, deliberately 
attach to themselves chivalrous gallants 
whom they hold in durance vile, routing 
any woman who might make for them 
fitting helpmeets, with a callous selfishness 
which inspires disgust in the minds of those 
who watch the game. 

Mr. Hume Nisbet’s book for boys is full 
enough of mighty fights and hairbreadth 
’scapes to please the most jaded palate. 
Two young men set off to Persia to dis¬ 
cover the “Peacock Throne,” a magnifi¬ 
cent affair, whioh the Great Mogul had 
had made for him, and which was said to 
have cost six millions sterling. The mother 
of one of the lads is of the party. They 
have a fine time of it, climbing mountains, 
masquerading as jugglers, and eaves¬ 
dropping while a certain Prince makes 
love to his brother’s wife. However, they 
come through mutiny and rebellion all 
right, and at last find the throne in a cave, 
and, having broken it up, return to enjoy 
their riches in undisturbed peacefulness. 

The Story of John Cotes cannot be taken 
seriously. Its feebleness is too trans¬ 
parently feeble. John Cotes is a burglar 
and a murderer. He is also an accom¬ 
plished seducer. He finds his way into a 
country rectory and works havoc all round. 
In the end the bull-dog he had lured from 
its allegiance to the rectory folk, and to 
whose ferocity the little son of the house 
had fallen a victim, becomes the instrument 
of his own destruction. 

It is a relief to turn from the two last 
books to the volume of Northumbrian tales 
by Mr. Howard Pease. Their rugged 
simplicity is not the least of their charms, 
while their fidelity to life and nature is con¬ 
spicuous among their attractions. Here we 
have literature, and of a valuable kind. 
This is a book to put on one’s shelves. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse reminds us that 
M. Michel Zagonlaieff, in writing of Gont- 
chaToff, said that “ the basis of the three 
novels of this illustrious writer is nothing 
else than the permanent inward struggle 
between diametrically opposed sides of his 
own character.” Anyone reading attentively 
A Common Story will probably admit that 
M. Zagonlaieff has in this sentence given a 
remarkable true and lucid criticism of the 
work, and of its somewhat perplexing char¬ 
acters. The power and freshness of the 
book is certain to secure for it respeotful 
consideration at the hands of those to whom 
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the reading of fiction is something more 
than a lazy way of lulling time. 

James Stanley Little. 


THREE CONCORDANCES. 

A Complete Concordance of the Dramatic Works 
and Poems of Shakspere. By John Bartlett. 
(Macmillans.) It was in 1845 that Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke—who still survives among us 
as the last depository of traditions about 
Charles and Mary Lamb—published her “ Com¬ 
plete Concordance to Shakspere,” to which she 
had devoted sixteen years of an active life. 
That work passed into a second edition, and 
has long been recognised as indispensable 
for all students of the English language. Yet 
it is impossible to regard any book as final; 
and those who most honour the name of 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke will admit that Mr. 
Bartlett was fully justified in attempting a yet 
more “complete” Concordance, which differs 
from hers as the latest edition of Liddell and 
Scott differs from the earliest. Mr. Bartlett is 
best known in this oountry as the author of 
Familiar Quotations, of which the ninth and 
final edition appeared in 1891; but it may be 
as well to state that he is also senior partner 
in the publishing firm of Little, Brown & Co., 
of Boston, U.S. The present volume, therefore, 
comes to us—like the Variorum Shakspere— 
as a testimony of the devotion paid to Shak¬ 
spere in America; while the circumstances of 
its authorship recall the labour of love which 
an English bookseller recently expended upon 
Shelley. So long ago as 1881, Mr. Bartlett 
brought out a Shakspere Phrase-book, which 
aimed at being an index of phrases rather 
than of words. The work before us, we are 
told, was begun yet earlier, in 1876; and 
has been since gradually completed in the 
author’s leisure hours, “ with the ever- 
ready assistance of his wife.” _ It is, 
indeed, a monumental work, consisting of 
nearly two thousand quarto pages, closely 
printed in double column. Considering the 
number of books by English authors that have 
recently been issued with an American imprint, 
we feel bound to add that this is the product 
of a British press, and reflects, in both type 
and paper, the highest credit upon Messrs. 
B. & E. Cl<*. i, of Edinburgh. As compared 
with the familiar work of Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 
Mr. Bartlett’s Concordance differs in several 
important respects, quite apart from its 
superiority in typography. That which will 
first strike the most incurious eye is that the 
quotations are given at full length, frequently 
extending to two lines, and sometimes to three. 
While this plan adds greatly to the bulk of 
the work, it has the supreme advantage of 
transfiguring it from a barren index of dead 
words into a readable cento of living quota¬ 
tions. In the second place, in addition to the 
main word are given all the principal com¬ 
binations in which it is found. For example, 
after nine columns of “God,” there follow 
three more, containing such phrases as “ God 
Almighty,” “God He knows,” “God of 
battles,” “ God’s peace,” &c., &c. Thirdly, 
greater comprehensiveness has been attained 
by “the inclusion of select examples of the 
verbs to be, to do, to have, may, and their tenses, 
and the auxiliary verb to let ; of the adjectives 
much, many, more, most, and many adverbs ; 
and of pronouns, prepositions, and conjunc¬ 
tions.” Such an extension of the primary 
scheme of a Concordance must give rise to 
differences of opinion, but it affords the best 
opportunity for discretion on the part of the 
compiler. Here we feel ourselves safe in Mr. 
Bartlett’s hands. We notice that he records 
all the ten instances of the occurrence of 
“ its” ; and, under “ thee ” its use as a dativus 
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ethicus, and such phrases as “ I would not be 
thee, nuncle.” On one point alone are we dis¬ 
posed to question his judgment, though we 
believe that he has the weight of authority on 
his side. He places together under one con¬ 
tinuous arrangement not only nouns and verbs 
whioh are spelt alike {e.g., “fall”), but also 
homonyms which have no connexion with one 
another {e.g., “ wind ”). This may possibly be 
the most convenient plan for ready reference; 
but it irritates the reader, and looks un- 
scholarly. Finally, Mr. Bartlett has done one 
thing whioh by itself would make his work 
both unsurpassed and unsurpassable: he has 
appended the numbering of the lines from the 
Globe edition, which thus once more obtains 
recognition as the standard text of Shakspere— 
it is hardly too much to say, for all time. 


A Concordance to the Poetical Workt of Milton. 
By John Bradshaw. (Sonnenschein.) With¬ 
out in the least intending to disparage the late 
Dr. Bradshaw or his publishers, it must be 
admitted that the second book on our list is 
unfortunate in challenging comparison with 
the first. The one is, in substance, a work of 
literature; in form, a work of art. The other 
is an honest job of compilation, worthy alike 
of the industry of the Anglo-Indian educa¬ 
tionalist, who died before he oould see it 
through the press, and of the accuracy of 
its Dutch printers. It is curious to learn 
that the only previous Concordance to Milton 
was one published at Madras, in the 
year of the Mutiny, by a Civil Servant, whose 
name, by the way, is absent from the list given 
in Memorials of Old Haileybury College — 
“ finding one of Stuart’s race Unhappy, pass 
his annals by.” Next after Shakspere, Milton 
assuredly deserves such an honour, whioh has 
recently been accorded to Oowper, Bums, and 
Shelley. The general richness of ms vocabulary, 
his borrowings from the Bible and the classics, 
his use of oompound epithets, all make the 
language of Milton an interesting subject of 
study, which cannot be pursued properly 
without the help of a Concordance. This help 
Mr. Bradshaw has given us, once and for all, 
in a book which satisfies all the conventional 
demands. The type is dear, and the page not 
too crowded. As contrasted with Mr. Bartlett’s 
prodigality of quotation, the references are 
cited in a very abbreviated form, with the 
main word condensed to its initial; so that 
the columns cannot be called readable. Nor 
has Mr. Bradshaw been so careful to indude 
the petty words of perpetual recurrence. We 
find, however, three mentions of “its.” With 
regard to one point, animadverted upon above, 
we approve of Mr. Bradshaw’s general—we 
cannot say, universal — practice of distin¬ 
guishing words of different meaning that batmen 


to be spelt in the same way. Thus, “ tear ” = 
lacrima and “tear” = diripere are sepaeated; 
but “fall” the noun and “ fall ” the verb are 
combined. We have been surprised to discover 
that Milton does not employ the word “ bur¬ 
geon,” which Tennyson has restored to the 
language of poetry. 


The Comprehensive Concordance to the. Holy 
Scriptures. By the Bev. J. B. B. Walker. 
(Nelson.) Whether this is an altogether new 
work we do not know. The author, it seems, 
was an American clergyman, who died as 
long ago as 1885. Possibly, his work has 
already appeared in the United States. The 
copy before us is dated 1895, and seems—we do 
not mention it honoris causa —to be of British 
manufacture. It opens with an introduction 
by Dr. William Wright, on “ The Growth of 
the English Bible,” which might have been 
spared : and a so-called “ Bibliography of Con¬ 
cordances,” by Dr. M. C. Hazard. This last 
is really a brief historical account of lexicons 
and alphabetical commentaries, as well as of 


concordances proper. Begarding Cruden, we 
are mysteriously told: “ The defects of Cruden 
have been elsewhere referred to.” Mention is 
made of the pocket concordance condensed by 
Downame from the larger work of Clement 
Cotton; but is it strictly correct to say that 
this was “entitled A Concordance to the whole 
Bible ” ? This is, it is true, the heading of the 
first page, in a copy in the possession of the 
present writer, dated 1659; but the title-page 
proper begins “A Brief Concordance, &c.” 
From one who undertakes to write a biblio¬ 
graphy of concordances, absolute accuracy in 
such matters is essential. What is not essential 
is a summary of “the peculiarities and ex¬ 
cellences ” of the particular concordance to 
which the bibliography is prefixed. We are 
told that it contains about 40,000 more refer¬ 
ences than Cruden, that it omits Cruden’s 
irrelevant quotations and correots his errors in 
arrangement, and that it differs from him by 
including proper names under the common 
alphabet. Much praise also is bestowed upon 
the typography. It is true that the printing 
is legible; but the general effect of the page, 
of three dose columns, is to our eye far from 
pleasing. It is only fair to give an example of 
the system adopted. Let us take, therefore, 
the word “hand.” This is followed by “at 
hand,” “by the hand,” “deliver out of the 
hand,” “ hand with enemies,” “hand of God,” 
“his hand,” “into the hand,” “left hand,” 
“Lord’s hand,” “mighty hand,” “mine 
hand,” “my hand,” and so on. This seems 
to us to be an excess of sub-classification; 
while the condensation of the references dis¬ 
torts them out of ready recognition. But we 
admit that the ideal concordance to the Bible, 
on the same scale as Mr. Bartlett’s to Shak¬ 
spere, would be too colossal a work for handy 
use. This volume is at least handy and oheap. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have now nearly 
ready for issue a book which has been long 
announced— Memorials of St. James’s Palace, 
by the Bev. Edgar Sheppard, sub-dean of H.M. 
Chapels Boyal. It wul be in two volumes, 
illustrated with no less than 41 full-page 
plates, some of which are by the process known 
as photo-intaglio. Besides numerous repro¬ 
ductions of original drawings and rare prints, 
permission has been given to take photographs 
of several historical pictures of royal per¬ 
sonages and royal marriages in the possession 
of the Queen. 

A History of the Art of Bookbinding, by 
Mr. W. Sent Brassington, is announced for 
immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
It will be a small folio volume, illustrated with 
about one hundred examples of rare and curious 
bindings, in ivory, leather, enamel, and precious 
metals from all countries, from the earliest 
times, in monotint and colours. Notice also is 
taken of the more noteworthy examples of the 
art in recent days. Fifty copies are to be 
printed on large paper, for sale in England. 

The fifth edition of the late Sir James 
Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Law will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
under the editorship of the author’s sons, Sir 
Herbert and Mr. Harry Stephen. Besides the 
alterations required to bring it up to the level 
of the most recent legislation and the latest 
decisions, it will contain an entirely new index, 
and an alphabetical table of all the indictable 
offences, showing the appropriate punishment 
for every one, and how and when it was 
created. 

Mr. John Murray announces a bcok on 
Primogeniture: a short history of its develop¬ 
ment in various countries, and its practical 
effect, by Mr. Evelyn Cecil, of the Inner 


Temple, who is himself (we believe) a cadet 
of the house of Exeter. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week a novel, in two volumes, by Mr. W. H. 
Chesson, entitled Name This Child: a Story of 
Two. It is a study in temperament, and deals 
with causes rather than eneots. An old but 
little discussed phase of school life is treated 
from a new point of view, by means of whioh 
the egoism of the principal character is brought 
into strong relief. The scene is mostly mid 
on the South Coast. 

Peg the Bake is the title of “ Bita’s ” new 
novel, whioh will be issued shortly by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co., in three volumes. The 
principal oharaoter is a rather reckless Irish 
woman, who in Ireland would be described as 
a “rake.” 

Messrs. Jarrold & Sons announce “The 
Unknown Authors’ Series ” of one-volume 
novels. They have already arranged for six 
volumes, the first of whioh, The Burning Mist, 
by Garrett Leigh, will be published very 
shortly. 

Messrs. Jarrold & Sons also announce for 
early publication Zachary Brough's Venture, by 
Miss E. Boyd Bayly. 

The title of the character sketch of an Edin¬ 
burgh Laddie by W. Grant Stevenson, to be 
issued next week by Messrs. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Perrier, is Puddin'. It will have 
six full-page illustrations and chapter initials 
by the author. 

Messrs. William Andrews & Co, of Hull, 
will publish in a few days Bygone Surrey, edited 
by Mr. George Clinoh, of the British Museum, 
and Mr. S. W. Kershaw. It will include 
papers written in a popular style on the history, 
manners, and oustoms of the county, by local 
authorities. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferbier 
will shortly publish Foreign Missions after a 
Century, by the Bev. Dr. James S. Dennis, of 
the American Presbyterian Mission at Beirut, 
with an introduction by Prof. T. M. Lindsay. 

Mr. G. H. Powell, the author of “ Play¬ 
time with a Pen ” and “ Bhymes and Beflec- 
tions,” has compiled an anthology of humorous 
poetry, entitled Musa Jocosa. Among the 
authors represented are Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Thackeray, Calverley, Bret Harte, Lewis 
Carroll, C. G. Leland, and W. 8. Gilbert. The 
book will be published early next month by 
Messrs. Bliss, Sands, & Foster. 

Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte will pub¬ 
lish this autumn, through the Arena Publishing 
Company, of Boston, a volume of essays called 
Meditations in Motley : a Bundle of Papers 
imbued with the Sobriety of Midnight. Mr. 
Harte is a Londoner by birth, and was educated 
in the town of Bedford; but he left England as 
a young man, and has seived ten years in 
American journalism. 

In view of the Parish Councils Elections, a 
cheap edition of Mr. Thomas Greenwood’s 
standard book on Public Libraries will be 
issued immediately by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

The seoond edition of Mr. Henry Dunning 
MacLeod’s Bimetallism will be published by 
Messrs. Longmans next week. 

Dr. Stalker’s Life of Christ has just been 
issued in a German translation by Mohr, the 
well-known publisher of the Handbooks of the 
Theologioal Scienoes. 

Amateurs of historical legends would find 
a treat in Les LSgendes du Saint-Sepulchre, par 
A. Couret (8, Bue Francois l cr , Paris). Apart 
from the attraction of the tales themselves, the 
little volume is of value from the full refer¬ 
ences given to the mediaeval and other sources 
whence the legends are derived. 
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THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Prof. W. M. Sloane has completed a new 
Life of Napoleon, which will commence in the 
November number of the Century magazine. 
The first article deals with Napoleon’s school¬ 
days, describing how the young Corsican 
entered, as a foundation scholar, the military 
academy of Brienne, one of ten then recently 
instituted as a protest against the luxury of the 
schools of Paris and La Fliche. Prof. Sloane 
fells many interesting anecdotes of Napoleon’s 
relations with his fellow-students: how he 
challenged one of them to a duel, and was 
rescued from confinement by Marbeuf, who 
subseqnently introduced him, to lime, de 
Brienne. Among the illustrations will be the 
reproduction of a crayon-sketch of Napoleon 
made from life in 1785, which was found recently 
in the Louvre.• 

Dr. Karl Blind contributes to the forth¬ 
coming number of the National Review an 
artiole on Hans Sachs, the Meistersinger, 
suggested by the four-hundredth anniversary 
of his birth, whioh is shortly to be celebrated 
throughout Germany. The same number will 
also contain an article by Mr. Diggle on the 
education question. 

Thr next number of the Artist, Photographer 
and Decorator will contain a full-page reproduc¬ 
tion of an unpublished drawing by Mr. Buskin, 
made between the years 1813 and 1845, when 
Mr. Buskin was occupied upon his “ Modem 
Painters.” In an early issue will also be com¬ 
menced a series of reproductions from a Sketch- 
Book by Michael Angelo, which has been lent 
for the purpose by a private collector. These 
sketches have, up to the present, never been 
reproduced. 

The Bishop of Bipon will contribute a paper, 
entitled “ The Heart of Beligion,” to the 
November part of The Quiver, whioh commences 
a new volume. The same part will contain 
contributions by the Bev. Dr. Hugh Macmillan, 
the Bev. P. B. Power, the Bev. Dr. J. Hiles 
Hitchens, the Bev. G. Everard, and the Bev. 
B. G. Johns; a paper about “ Young Cam¬ 
bridge of To-Day,” prepared from an interview 
with the Bev. H. C. G. Moule; and the 
opening ohaptors of two new serial stories : 
‘‘For Poorer — For Kicher,” by Annie Q. 
Carter, and “ Angus Vaughan’s Widow,” by 
Isabel Bellerby. 

A symposium will appear in the forthcoming 
number of the Humanitarian, in answer to the 
question, “Should the Same Standard of 
Morality be required from Men as from 
Women P ” Among the contributors are Lady 
Burton, Mrs. Josephine Butler, Miss Curtis, 
the Bev. H. B. Haweis, F. Frankfort Moore, 
Helen Mathers, Lady Gwendolen Bamsden, 
Clement Scott, W. H. Wilkins, and Dr. Andrew 
Wilson. 

TnE next number of the Senate, now edited 
by Mr. L. Cranmer Byng and Mr. C. Gordon 
Winter, will contain the following: “The 
Humanising of Hester,” by Jean de Mezarlles; 
“A Match-making Ancestor,” by Alfred 
Egerton Hughes; and a poem by “ Pagan as.” 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish on 
October 31 the first number of a new fashion 
paper, entitled the Paris Mode, illustrated with 
coloured plates and wood engravings. Its 
special feature will be the issue, to subscribers, 
of patterns cut to their own measurement. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge (the Bev. 
A. Austen Leigh) will preside at a meeting to 
be held on Thursday, November 8, in the com¬ 
bination room of King’s College, to consider 


what steps shall be taken to perpetuate the 
memory of the services rendered to Oriental 
studies bv the late Prof. W. Bobertson Smith. 
As already announced in the Academy, it is 
proposed to raise a fund to be devoted to the 
following objects: (1) The continuance and 
extension of his Oriental library, whioh has 
been left to Christ’s College; and (2) if possible, 
the purchase of Oriental MSS. for the 
University Library. 

The first performance of the “Iphigenia in 
Tauris” at Cambridge will take place on 
Friday, November 30, at 8.30 p.m. An acting 
edition of the play has been prepared, with a 
prose translation by Dr. Verrall. The inci¬ 
dental music has been written by Mr. Charles 
Wood, the new fellow of Caius, and will be 
conducted by him. There will altogether be 
six performances, including one on the after¬ 
noon of Saturday, December 1. 

In connexion with the scheme for providing 
university instruction for students destined for 
oonsular service in the East, Dr. Charles Wells, 
Oriental translator to the Foreign Office, has 
been appointed lecturer in Turkish at Oxford 
for one year. 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, a 
decree will be proposed admitting Melbourne to 
the privileges of a Colonial University. 

The Earl of Cranbrookand Mr. James Bryce 
have been elected to honorary fellowships at 
Oriel College, Oxford. 

Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith— the daughter 
of the historian of English guilds, and well- 
known herself for a life devoted to antiquarian 
research—has been appointed to the new post 
of librarian at Manchester College, Oxford. 

Sir Thomas Wade, professor of Chinese at 
Cambridge, announces a public lecture on 
“China, Corea, and Japan: the Situation in 
the Far East,” to be delivered in the afternoon 
on Saturday next, in the hall of King’s 
College. 

Mr. W. B. Morfill, reader in Bussian at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture at the 
Taylorian Institution, on Friday of this week, 
upon “ Alexander Hertzen.” 

No candidate appeared for the Davis scholar¬ 
ship in Chinese at Oxford. 

For the meeting of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
logical Society, to be held on Thursday of this 
week. Prof. Armitage Bobinson had promised 
a paper on “An Apparent Misinterpretation 
of Pliny’s Statement (Ep. xovi., 6, 7), as to 
Meetings of the Christians.” 

The total of matriculations at Oxford this 
term is 695, which (we believe) shows an in¬ 
crease on last year. There are considerable 
ohanges in the numerical position of the several 
colleges. Non-oollegiate students now come 
first with 66, of whom about 16 (according to 
the statement of the Oxford Magazine) seem to 
have oome from other universities. Then follow 
New College (57), Keble (56), Balliol and Christ 
Church (49), Exeter (47), Trinity (38), Mag¬ 
dalen (37), St. John’s (33), Brasenose and Uni¬ 
versity (30). We have noticed the names of 
nine who are apparently natives of India, most 
of them Mahommedans. 

At Cambridge, the total of matriculations 
is 867, practioally identical with last year. 
Trinity still continues easily first (188); St. 
John’s has now regained the second place (82); 
next come Pembroke (60), Trinity Hall (58), 
Emmanuel (52), Caius (51), Clare (49), King’s 
(41), Jesus (40), Christ’s (39), Corpus (33). 
Non-oollegiate students number only 36, as 
compared with 48 last year, indicating that 
the new system has not taken such a firm root 
as at Oxford 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

With the beginning of November most of 
the numerous societies in London—scientific 
and literary—resume their meetings for the 
reading and discussion of papers or the delivery 
of lectures. 

At the London Institution, it is noticeable 
that almost all the lectures are now announced 
as “ illustrated.” Prof. Hubert Herkomer 
will lead off with a lecture next Monday at 
5 p.m., on “ Sight and Seeing, or Art 
Tuition.” But the regular series will not 
begin until the Monday following;, when Prof. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie will deliver an illus¬ 
trated lecture on “ Primitive Egypt.” Among 
the other announcements are: “Climbing in 
the Himalayas,” by Mr. W. Martin Conway; 
“Twenty Thousand Feet above the Sea,” by 
Mr. Edward Whvmper; “ The Literary 
Movement of the Century,” by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse; “Bembrandt and his Works,” by Sir 
F. Seymour Haden; “ Theory and Practice of 
Protective Inoculation,” by Dr. E. E. Klein; 
“Truth and Falsehood as to Electric Currents 
in the Body,” by Prof. Viotor Horsley; 
“ Comets,” by Sir Bobert S. Ball; and “ The 
Beautiful as seen in Minute Nature,” by the 
Bev. Dr. Dallinger. The Christmas course 
for juveniles will be given by Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell, on “English Cathedrals”; and there 
will also be three Travers Lectures. 

The Aristotelian Sooiety will resume its 
meetings at 22, Alberaarle-street, on Monday, 
November 5, at 8 p.m., when the president, Mr. 
Bernard Bosanquet, will deliver his inaugural 
address on “An Essential Distinction in Theories 
df Experience.” Papers are also announced by 
Mr. Benecke, Miss Constanoe Jones, Mr. G. F. 
Stout, and Mr. B. J. Byle, and a symposium 
on “ The Freedom of the Will,” to be opened 
by Dr. Gildea. This will be the sixteenth 
session of the society. 

The Elizabethan Literary Sooiety began its 
eleventh session at Toynbee Hall so long ago 
as October 3, when Mr. Frederick Bogers, the 
vice-president, delivered an opening address on 
“ The Social Life of Elizabethan England.” 
For November 5, Mrs. J. M. Strachey has 
promised a paper on “Sir Philip Sidney and 
the Arcadia ” ; which is to be followed by one 
on “Thomas Nash, Satirist,” by Mr. Sidney 
Lee, president of the Sooiety. Besides these 
papers on Wednesdays, the members also meet 
on Wednesdays to read Congreve’s plays. 

The Irish Literary Sooiety is now settled in 
its new quarters at 8, Adelphi-terraoe, Strand, 
where a house-warming was to take place this 
week. On Wednesday next, Dr. Douglas 
Hyde will deliver an address on “The Last 
Three Centuries of Gaelic Literature,” at a 
meeting to be held in the rooms of the Sooiety 
of Arts, with Lord Bussell in the chair. 
Goldsmith’s birthday is to be observed on 
November 10; and the other arrangements 
include, “ The Oldest Irish Conceptions of the 
Other World,” by Mr. Alfred Nutt; “ Irish 
Astronomy,” by Sir (Bobert S. Ball; “Irish 
Humour,” by Mr. E. Ashe King; “ The Danes 
in Ireland,” by Dr. Sigerson; and “ The 
Three Sorrows of Irish Story-Telling,” by the 
Bev. Stopford Brooke. 

The Viking Club, founded two years ago as 
a social and literary society for persons con¬ 
nected with Orkney and Shetland, and also for 
all interested in the North or its literature 
and antiquities, holds its meetings in the 
King’s Weigh House Booms, Thomas-street, 
on Fridays at 8.30 p.m. At the first meeting, 
on November 2, Dr. Hyde Clarke will read a 
paper on “A Norman Queen of Jerusalem.” 
Other papers promised are: “A Visit to a 
Lapland Settlement near the Arctic Circle,” by 
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Mr. Poultney Bigelow; "Scandinavian In¬ 
fluence on English Literature,’’ by Dr. Jon 
Stefansson; "The Myths of Yggdrasil’s Ash 
and Sleipnir represented in a new light,” by 
Mr. Eirikr Magnusson; and " The History of 
the Inhabitants of Orkney,’’ by Dr. J. G. 
Garson. It is hoped that the first Saga-Book, 
or volume of Proceedings, will be published 
early in the new year. 

At the annual general meeting of the Play¬ 
goers’ Club, held on October 12, Mr. Cecil 
Baleigh was elected president for the ensuing 
year. The treasurer is Mr. Carl Hentsohel, 
and the secretary Mr. Percy House. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

HT ROSAE HONOREM. 

It was at Thebes, the wedding-day 
Of Kadmos and Harmonia; 

And all the Gods were there to grace, 

And all the Muses there to sing, 

And all the little loves that chase 
The hidden sweetness of th» Spring, 
Hastened o'er earth and air and sea. 

To join in praise of Harmony- 

Divine, diviner Harmony. 

Her lord in golden vestment dight, 

Her form the starry splendours deck; 

For necklace fair, the gift of Night, 
Adorned the beauty of her neck. 

I know this tale that men were telliug, 
Speaks of the world in ordered grace, 

As acted song and stately dwelling, 

Fit home for an immortal race; 

Where all the varied parts that be 
Inspire a note of harmony— 

Divine, diviner Harmony. 

But yet, the basis of the whole ~ 

Is noble love of soul for soul: 

Beyond the sway of stormy weather, 
Untouched by shock of mortal jars. 
Where two clasp hands and stand together, 
And conquer darkness like the stars ; 
Whilst the sweet claims of me and thee 
Wake myriad strains of harmony— 

Divine, diviner Harmony. 

So, Kadmos, take thy Theban bride, 
Haraonia, ever fair and young ; 

But us the Gods have not denied 
The sweetness which their poets sung: 
For, in our garden Love will stray 
To waken from their calm repose 
A thousand flowers, that make it gay. 

And this fair morning culls a Bose; 
Bound in bright chain, yet ever free. 

The two a link in harmony— 

Divine, divinest Harmony! 

Robert Brown, jun. 


OBITUARY. 

JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

The death of Mr. Fronde, on October 20, 
removes one of the last representatives of the 
great period of Victorian letters. Born so long 
ago as 1818, for full fifty years he had been 
active with his pen. In 1842, he won the 
Chancellor’s prize at Oxford for the English 
essay, upon a subject to which (we believe) he 
never afterwards returned: “ The Influence of 
the Science of Political Economy on the Moral 
and Social Welfare of the Nation.” Only last 
month Messrs. Longmans published his Oxford 
leotures on Erasmus, of which we hope to print 
a considered review next week. It is enough 
to say now that this latest contribution of his 
to the history of the sixteenth century shows 
absolutely no decay in penetrating insight or 
in lucidity. What a vast and varied amount 
of work was accomplished during the inter¬ 
vening period ! Historian, biographer, essayist, 
traveller, novelist, and even poet—there was 
no field that he left unessayed. Starting as 
almost an aoolyte of Newman, he soon broke 


away violently from Oxford and its traditions, 
and attached himself to the school of Carlyle— 
if, indeed, Carlyle can be said to have had any 
other pupils. Except for the quiet of its close, 
his entire life was crowded with controversy, 
though he himself rarely replied to an opponent, 
however bitter. Charming as he was in all¬ 
private relations, there must have been some 
eccentricity in his character whioh prevented 
him from realising to his own conscience the 
primary obligation of a public teaoher. In his 
historical researches—which were not incon¬ 
siderable—he seems to have been oontent to 
look for just so much evidence as would con¬ 
firm the opinions he had already formed. So, 
again, in his biographical work proper, he 
committed such flagrant errors of discretion as 
would have damned a lesser man. And yet, 
when everything is admitted that an advocatus 
diaboli might urge, the great reputation of 
Froude with the publio will stand but little 
impaired. For, after all, the object of writing 
books is that they may be read; and in this 
respect Froude could afford to ignore the 
carpings of his critics. While they protested, 
he went on working: just as he proved his 
fitness for the Oxford ohair by the moBt 
effective lectures that have been heard at that 
University since the time of Matthew Arnold 
and Raskin. As it is not the duty of an 
historian to tell truth in such a way that only 
a few can be induced to 1-»> ■■ it; so a professor 
may be as well employed in stimulating im¬ 
pressionable youth by his eloquence, as in 
organising boards of examination. It may be 
that Froude’s History will be known to a later 
generation only by its purple patohes. It is 
certain that his general conception of the 
characters of Henry VIII. and Cranmer, the 
two champions of the Reformation in England, 
will not be confirmed. Each generation will 
have the historians that it deserves. Our 
children will be fortunate if they find another 
writer with the vigour of mind, and gift of 
exposition, in whioh Froude ranks second only 
to Macaulay. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SEPTUAGINT VERSUS THE HEBREW TEXT 
OF THE BIBLE. 

Cambridge: Oct. 99.1891. 

Permit me to thank Sir H. H. Howorth for 
the courtesy of his reply, and not less for the 
explicitness with which he has again stated 
the chief points of his position. To some of 
these I ask leave to briefly refer. 

From his general estimate of the value of the 
LXX. it is impossible to dissent. The Alex¬ 
andrian version not only represents M8S. older 
by more than a thousand years than any which 
are known to be now in existenoe, but it brings 
ns into touch with a text differing sometimes 
widely from that of the MSS. reflected by 
the massoretic Hebrew. In view of these facts, 
it cannot be doubted that in the oldest Greek 
version we possess a valuable storehouse of 
materials for the emendation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. But Sir Henry Howorth is prepared to 
go farther. If I understand him rightly, he 
would employ the LXX. not simply in the way 
of emendation, bat as a practical substitute, 
under the circumstanoes, for the Hebrew Bible. 
It appears to him to possess, as a whole, 
superior authority. He seems to doubt whether 
Jerome was right in making the Massoretic 
text the basis of his new Latin Bible, and 
whether the Revisers of the English Bible ought 
not to have adopted the Septuagint rather than 
the Hebrew as their standard for the purpose 
of revision. He suggests that the existing 
Hebrew text has suffered, not merely from the 
ordinary causes of textual corruption, bat from 
the bad faith of early Jewish antagonists of 
Christianity. In these views many of us will 
be unable to follow him without farther evi¬ 
dence. But he may be sure that his arguments 
will receive respeotful attention; and I for one 
share the hope expressed by another corre¬ 
spondent of the Academy, that his letters on 
this subject, or the substance of them, may 
appear in a collected form. 

With regard to the larger edition of the 
Cambridge Septuagint whioh is in contem¬ 
plation, there is no reason to doubt that it 
will offer something much better than a mere 
1 1 synopsis of the readings of the Greek oodices.” 
The evidence of MSS., Versions, and Fathers, 
will be grouped and presented to the eye, in 
suoh a manner as to enable the student to sift 
for himself the claims of the various readings 
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in each particular case. But the careful colla¬ 
tion of many MSS. and texts, and the testing 
of the materials thus collected, must precede 
the labour of the editor; and Sir Henry 
Howorth will learn with pleasure that much 
valuable work of this kind, due to the willing 
co-operation of many hands, has been in pro¬ 
gress for some years. 

H. B. Swam 


Oxford: Oct.SO. 1891. 

Sir Henry Howorth is muoh mistaken if he 
thinks that there is any reluctance on the part 
of English Biblical scholars to share in the 
work of producing an adequate critical edition 
of the Septuagint. With regard to theimportant 
critical points which he has raised in the 
Academy (beginning with those relating to 
I. Esdras), they may very likely differ from him 
and among themselves. But as regards textual 
criticism, they certainly have before them the 
same object as Lagarde, which ought surely to 
satisfy Sir Henry Howorth. Can this eager 
volunteer make some really practical sugges¬ 
tions, different from those which have been 
made already, for organising the forces of 
scholarship, and for enlightening that larger 
public which may either help or hinder us P 
It is not much use to rail at living workers, who 
exist under unfavourable conditions inherited 
from the past. The Universities are, no doubt, 
partly reformed, but very little has been done 
to encourage competent scholars to take up 
unremunerative Biblical research. Of the large 
endowments of Biblical research in the Uni¬ 
versities I am myself rather sceptical; certainly 
the two professors of exegesis in this university 
are in no danger of being envied for their 
salaries! That professors of Biblical study 
here or at Cambridge are “ tied to the Hebrew 
tradition,” is equally unknown to me : they 
may differ among themselves on the relations 
of the Hebrew text to the Septuagint, but 
they can hardly be called Christian partizans of 
what Sir H. Howorth calls the “anti-Chris¬ 
tian Massoretic text.” It may be worth while 
for an outsider to speak with freedom on points 
of such high debate. Responsible to no one, he 
can venture to attack the most time-honoured 
prejudices, and to propose the boldest theories. 
He can also help those who are quietly 
working at the slow reconstruction of critical 
scholarship (whioh, as Prof. Kautzsch remarks, 
is the object before all really modern theo¬ 
logians), by interesting the publioin their work. 
But it would perhaps be worth while for Sir 
Henry Howorth to be a little more careful, 
both in stating the present position of critical 
questions and in referring to the best critical 
labours of the present generation of scholars, 
who cannot well defend themselves, but 
know perfectly what has to be done. 

T. K. Cheyne. 


Athenaeum Club: October S3,18*4. 

My bad handwriting has led the printer into 
an amusing mistake. In my reply to Prof. 
Swete, I am made to say that I consider the 
Septuagint muoh inferior to the Masoretic text. 
The exact opposite, of course, is what I meant, 
as the context shows. I don’t think anyone 
oould be misled by it. 

I thank Mr. Fielding for his note. He will 
remark that the fact of the omission in 
question in all the Hebrew copies is one of 
many proofs that they are derived from a single 
codex. The animus of any particular omission 
would not be obvious: it is only when you 
find a long series pervading all the Books of 
the Bible that the faot becomes so striking. 

Would it not be possible fcr Prof. Bobinson 
or Mr. Rendell Harris, who have laid us all 
under so many obligations, to give us an English 
edition of the Book of Jubilees P 

H. H. Howobth. I 


OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS IN SCOTLAND. 

Calm College, Cambridge. 

I should be glad to be allowed to make some 
observations on a remarkable series of letters 
whioh have appeared in the Academy, on 
Ogham inscriptions in Scotland, by Mr. 
Nicholson. The wish was expressed by Mr. 
Mayhew that some thoroughly good Keltic 
scholar would review these letters. I share the 
wish, and I regret that I cannot claim the 
character; but it seems to me that there are 
some simple considerations whioh might use¬ 
fully be applied to the subject: indeed, I con¬ 
fess I cannot help thinking that the Keltic 
expert might find his particular learning a 
little thrown away. I ought to say, at the out¬ 
set, that I look upon Mr. Nicholson’s conjec¬ 
tures and his method with extreme distrust, for 
several reasons, some of which, with your per¬ 
mission, I should like to set down. 

It seems to me that Mr. Nicholson has no 
scales and measures for probability. Let me 
first illustrate my meaning as follows. Sup¬ 
posing it to be assumed that in matters ety¬ 
mological A will with a certain degree of 
probability lead to x, it does not follow with 
at all the same degree of probability that x 
alone being given it is derived from A. Mr. 
Nicholson appears to me to ignore this con¬ 
sideration, of which I will take an example. 
He is desirous of finding a Gaelic derivation 
for the name Perth. The inquiry, I believe, 
involves a veiled controversy: the question 
being whether this word is of Gaelic origin, or 
is, as Mr. Whitley Stokes surmises, derived 
from some language akin to Welsh—in other 
words, to which of the two main dialects of 
what is called Keltic the Pictish language be¬ 
longed. In favour of the Welsh theory is the 
fact that in Welsh the word perth means 
“ bush,” and it is known that places not infre¬ 
quently derive their names from plants which 
grow in them. Mr. Nicholson, however, 
argues in support of the Gaelic etymology 
as follows. There are, or were, two 
Gaelic words, bair and fa, meaning respec¬ 
tively “contest” and “place”; hence bair 
ta, “place of contest,” became the name 
of the town now called Perth. Then b was 
changed into P, because such is the habit of the 
Higluanders; and t became TH, because in 
compound words the initial consonant of the 
Becond term is commonly modified by what 
Gaelic grammarians call aspiration, which con¬ 
sists, on paper at least, in postfixing h. The 
final A was omitted, because otherwise a certain 
canon of orthography would be violated, which 
requires that a consonant or a group of con¬ 
sonants should not have I on one side and A on 
the other, they being vowels of unlike charac¬ 
ter. Now to this reasoning there are sundry 
objections. I will assume that the words bair 
and ta existed, and that they were not unlikely 
to give rise to a compound name meaning 
“place of contest,” though I have some doubt 
of both these propositions; but even then it is 
very unlikely that the name so formed would 
ever become Perth, because the change of B 
into P is not known to show itself on paper, and 
the “ aspirated ” form of T, though written TH, 
is in Gaelic pronounced h simply. I am sur¬ 
prised that Mr. Nicholson should not have 
anticipated this last argument. All this, how¬ 
ever, is beside my present contention, which is 
this: assuming that a place might be called 
bair-tha, and (if it were) that it would probably 
come to be called Perth, which is all that Mr. 
Nicholson so much as attempts to show, still, 
when all we know is that a town exists of this 
name, it is by no means shown to be equally 
probable that the above is the derivation. It 
may be that, according to the laws of Gaelic 
composition, certain syllables are regularly 
liable to be so mutilated and disguised that 


they are not easily recognised. Still, man¬ 
kind can only judge by evidence; and where 
syllables disappear from view, in however 
normal a manner, it cannot be denied that there 
disappears with them a very material part of 
the evidence that they ever existed. In¬ 
attention to this kind of consideration seems 
to me to vitiate a great deal of the reasoning 
in these letters; but I will pass to a point of 
more importance. 

Mr. Nicholson’s method of interpretation 
appears in the main to be as follows. Having 
deciphered the Ogham text to his own satis¬ 
faction, he divides it into monosyllabic words. 
He then looks these out in O’Beilly’s Irish 
Dictionary, and by piecing together meanings 
given for the nearest approximations to the 
respective words (or assumed words) which he 
has before him, he manages to present a trans¬ 
lation of the whole whioh nobody can prove to 
be incorrect. Now it may be admitted that if, 
in dealing with a text of unknown meaning, 
we find that a particular sequence of letters, or 
even of consonants only, corresponds with that 
of some word in a dictionary, the meaning of 
which is not hopelessly inapplicable to the 
matter in hand, there is then a presump¬ 
tion, great or small, that we have to 
do with the word in question. But 
whatever is the value of that presumption, 
it dearly is smaller as the number of letters 
taken is smaller, and when we take one 
syllable only it is very trifling indeed. When 
we add that in Gaelic there are constant oases 
of quiescent or semi quiescent consonants, so 
that we can either retain a letter because it is 
written (see Academy, April 28, 1894, p. 349, 
where the assumed word aibh becomes eb), or 
reject it because it is not pronounced (see the 
same page, where lath becomes ta), it does 
seem to me that the business of identifying 
things different is made easy to such an 
extreme degree that the sdentific value of the 
investigation so carried on vanishes altogether. 
The word eb mentioned above is held by Mr. 
Nicholson to “explain” Eblana, and, I 
suppose, any other plaoe-name beginning with 
the same syllable; and he gives further deriva¬ 
tions of the same kind. Yet pen has nothing 
to do with “ penetration,” and sow will not 
explain ‘ ‘ Southampton. ’ ’ The worst—or the best 
—of this method is that by means of it almost 
any word can be provided with an etymology 
in almost any language in whioh there is a 
good supply of monosyllables. What is the 
origin of the name LondonP Why not loan 
done, because money is frequently advanced in 
that city P Paris is a French word meaning 
bets. Bordeaux has nothing to do with Burdi- 
gala; you have only to pronounce the word 
and it means waterside. Roma comes from 
two Gaelic words: ro, “ very,” and maith 
(pronounced ma), “good.” Mr. Nicholson 
makes much of a word ett, meaning, it may be, 

“ place.” Does he know that in Irish rure 
meant a “lord” and rose means “eyesight,” 
and does he not see his way to the meaning 
of Etruria and Etruscan ? It may be observed 
that the method I am discussing is by no 
means new : it was much in vogue before the 
rise of scientific philology—see Blackstone on 
the origin of the word “ felon ”—but it is truly 
surprising to see it revived now. 

There are one or two things on the surfaoe 
of these letters which might have warned Mr. 
Nioholson of the futility of his method. In his 
first letter (Academy, Nov. 11, 1893, p. 4161 
he thinks he finds in an inscription the word 
rosir, whioh is given by O’Reilly and inter¬ 
preted “ laughter ” ; and with this Mr. Niohol¬ 
son appears quite satisfied. But, oddly enough, 
there is a postscript to a letter of January 27, 
1894, in which he tells us he has solved rosir at 
last, and the word is now to mean “wood¬ 
men.” No reason is given for preferring the 
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aeoond version to the first, and Mr. Nicholson’s 
confidence in his own penetration is apparently 
not the least shaken. 

Another point on this part of the question is 
the following. With a subtler appreciation 
of probability, Mr. Nicholson might well have 
been uneasy at his own complete success. It is 
observable that he lays all ages and all dialects 
of Gaelic under contribution promiscuously: 
nay, Welsh itself is brought in where the text 
is a little unmanageable. I will assume, for 
argument’s sake, that this is a perfectly sound 
procedure; but there is one aspect of it which I 
think escapes his notice. If the language of 
these inscriptions departs so far from all known 
dialects as to combine the characteristic forms 
of a number of different times and places, 
we may be sure that that fact was not its only 
peculiarity: it must have possessed also a 
peculiar vocabulary, and one a great deal of 
which is now entirely lost. Yet Mr. Nichol¬ 
son is hardly ever at a loss for a meaning as 
long as he can refer to O’Reilly’s Irish Diction¬ 
ary—a work which contains by no means an 
exhaustive list even of real Irish words, to say 
nothing of the grave suspicion it lies under of 
inserting a number of false ones. 

It is not worth while to draw attention to the 
evidence furnished by these letters that the 
writer’s knowledge of Gaelic is very inconsider¬ 
able, as he confesses himself, in his letter of 
September 29, that his ignorance of Irish is 
all but complete. One may, however, be a little 
surprised that he should appear to regard this 
as not, under the circumstances, a very im¬ 
portant defect. 

C. H. Monro. 


THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED RECENSION OF THE 
GREGORIAN SACRAMENTARY. 

The Hermitage, Callow, Worcester: Oot. 2), 1894. 

My reply to Mr. Warren shall be as brief bb 
I can make it. 

Some days before his letter was written I 
had sent to all quarters of England a printed 
statement, in which I called attention specific¬ 
ally, and with its proper designation, to MS. 
C.C.C.C. 270. There was neither secret nor 
secrecy. 

Mr. Warren’s mention of Mr. Henry Brad¬ 
shaw prompts me to say that it was Mr. Brad¬ 
shaw’s appreciation of some earlier analytical 
work of mine, published at his instance in the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society for 1886, that was the direct cause of 
my being allowed—I might almost say, invited 
—to investigate the Missal which seems now 
at last to be attracting the attention it deserves. 
My former study, on MS. C.C.C.C. 452, filled 
110 pages; this, on MS. C.C.C.C. 270, will be 
considerably longer. 

I oould wish that Mr. Warren, in referring 
to the birthplace of the Missal, had told us 
whether he still believes it to have been written 
for Canterbury Cathedral {Leofrio Missal, 
p. 295). By the strangest of oversights, he 
has told us nothing in his list of English saints 
(ft., p. 295) of a Mass which proves to demon¬ 
stration that it was meant for St. Augustine’s. 
He has, however, transcribed the Mass a few 
pages later (p. 301), with the curious remark 
that it throws light on the locality of the MS. 
I infer, therefore, that at the time of editing 
the Leofrio Missal Mr. Warren supposed Augus¬ 
tine to have been buried in the cathedral 
church. He surely cannot think so still. I 
think it right to mention this, for I am sure 
that Mr. Warren would be the last man in the 
world to allow my claim to a most important 
discovery to be discredited by a misapprehension 
of his own. 

Again, I must be allowed to say that no one 
who looks at the notes to Mr. Warren’s text of 


the Leofrio Missal can have the slightest con¬ 
ception of the variants from it exhibited by 
MB. C.C.C.C. 270. It seems to have been 
beyond the scope of Mr. Warren’s design to 
record these variants. Indeed, it is only on 
a few occasions that he tells us where such and 
such a prayer in the one document is replaced 
by a different one in the other. On a cursory 
examination of eight Masses, I have noted no 
less than half-a-dozen such omissions; while 
the result yielded by seven consecutive Masses 
is, that no less than nine verbal variants of the 
greatest interest and value to theologians and 
to Latinists have been completely passed over. 

The fact of such a recension as I claim to 
have discovered oould only have been ascer¬ 
tained by a very careful collation of the Corpus 
text with many others. I think myself lucky, 
however, in having been able to invoke 
stiohometry and other methods as appliances 
for clenching the proof. 

Martin Rule. 


THE RUSSIAN NAME FOR A BETROTHED WOMAN. 

Oxford: Oot 4,1891. 

I thank Prof. C. E. Turner for his suggestive 
note on this subject, referring me to an impor¬ 
tant article on “Slavische Etymologien” by 
M. Jos. Zubaty, which appeared in the last 
number of the Archiv /iir Slav. Philologie. 
But, on consulting it, I that the deriva¬ 
tion of nevesta, which Prof. Turner considers to 
be the most probable—namely, a pseudo- 
compound, unconnected with the negative tie, 
and contracted from an earlier form, novo-vesta, 
(in support of which an analogous term, novo- 
bracnaya, denoting, likewise, a newly married 
woman, might have been compared)—is far 
from being approved by M. Zubaty. Such a 
descent of our word he regards, upon the 
Slavonic ground, as utterly untenable. On the 
other hand, the old supposition—already ad¬ 
vanced by Reiff in his Dictionnaire Etymologique 
(St. Petersburg, 1835), and not altogether re¬ 
jected by Miklosich, who states, in his Etymolog. 
Wlirterbuch, “ Nevesta kann lautlich als die 
Unbekannte gedeutet werden ... ”—is regarded 
as not improbable by M. Zubaty; for he says, 
after admitting that the primitive form and 
meaning of nevesta can hardly be ascertained 
at present: 

“ Es 1st ganz wohl denkbar, ohne dass man gleich 
eine Entfuhrung [wife-capture] annehmen muss, 
dass die Braut ihren Verwandten bis zur Hochzeit 
unbekannt blieb. Darauf deuten auch Hochzeit- 
Gebiauche, wonach die Yerwandten des Brsiuti- 
gams die vermummte [disguised] Braut zu erkennen 
haben” {Slav. Archiv. xvi, p. 406). 

H. Krebs. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Oot. 28, 4 p.m. Sunday Locture: " The Place and 
Sweet Names of London,’’ by Mr. A. Quekett 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ The Vindictive Theory of Poniah- 
ment,” by Mr. J. Ellis McTaggart. 

Monday, Oct. 29,5 p.m. London Ioetitution: “Sight and 
Seeing, or Ait Tuition,” by Prof. H. Herkomcr. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, “The 
Head and Neck,” by Prof. W. Andeipan. 

Wsdxbsday, Oat. 81, 8 p.m. Irish literary Society: “ The 
List Three Oenturi‘8 of Irish Gallic Literature,” by Dr. 
Douglas Hyde. 

Thursday, Nov. 1, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstra¬ 
tion, “The Head and Neck,” by Prof. W. Anderson. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ” Contributions to the Knowledge 
of Monocotyledonons Saprophytes,” by Mr. Percy 
Groom; “ An Errer in die Descriptions of the Effect of 
a Centrifugal Force upon Growth,” by the Rev G. 
Henslow ; “ Mediterranean and New Z .aland Betepora, 
and a Fenestrate Bryozoan,” by Mr. A. W. Waters. 

8 p m. Chemical: “ The Electromotive Force of 
Alloys in a Voltaic Cell," by Mr. A. P. Laurie. M.A.: 
“The Action of Nitric Oxide on Sodium Ethylate," by 
Messrs. G. W. Macdonald and D. Orme Masson; 
" Ethylio Butane Tetra-carboxylate,” by Dr. D. Lean. 

Fbiday, Nov. 2, 8 p.m. Philological: “ Puzzling Words and 
Passages in the Alliterative Poems,” by Mr. L GoUancz. 

880 p.m. Viking Club: “A Norman Queen of 
Jerusalem,” by Dr. Hyde Oarke. 


SCIENCE. 

Primitive Civilisations; or, Outlines of the 

History of Ownership in Archaic Com¬ 
munities. By E J. Simcox. In 2 vols. 

(Sonnenschein.) 

A few days ago I was privileged to see a 
remarkable document — in some way the 
most remarkable historical document of the 
later OTeek period which has occurred for 
many years. It is a papyrus dated in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, containing 
more than seventy columns of writing, and 
was one of Prof. Petrie’s fortunate dis¬ 
coveries in Egypt. It is being edited by 
Prof. Mahaffy and Mr. Qrenfell. It contains 
a wonderful account of the customs’ regu¬ 
lations and the laws relating to revenue in 
Egypt at this time, and is full of the kind 
of information so difficult to meet with iu 
books, and so essential to a knowledge of 
the true history of the inner life of the old 
days. Similar documents on a smaller scale 
have been published by other scholars, 
notably by Mr. Kenyon, while M. Bevillout 
has been making bis way through the most 
difficult of Egyptian diplomata, namely those 
written in demotic. Others, again, like Dr. 
Hicks, have been distilling similar materials 
from Greek inscriptions, and been busy 
with the elucidation of the receipts for taxes 
on potsherds and other fragmentary debris. 
Presently we may be able to do for the 
old times what it ie now seen is the essen¬ 
tial thing in regard to more recent history: 
namely, to get at the kernel and the essence 
of the life of the common people and the 
classes whose rdle was not exclusively fighting. 
We shall then know not only how kings 
and heroes lived and died, hut how their 
people suffered and survived; what local 
laws.and regulations they made, and how 
they managed to evade the tax-collector; 
how their homes were regulated, how they 
tilled their land, aud by what tenure they 
held it: in fact, how the inner life of the 
community was carried on. 

To collect, to illustrate, aud to condense 
the existing materials illustrating this side 
of the history of the old empires has been 
the aim of Miss Edith Simcox in the two 
fat and well-packed volumes before us. 
Those who know the reputation of the 
authoress will expect to find a learned and 
a laborious hook; hut they will hardly be 
prepared for the extent of the research and 
for the catholic sympathy which has brought 
together from many out-of-the-way corners 
so much wealth of material—so abundant, 
indeed, that it is impossible to review it 
adequately. 

Those who know the story best will find 
something new here. Thus, they will he 
pleased to find the latest speculations of 
Dr. Glaser upon his very interesting dis¬ 
coveries in Central Arabia, where he virtually 
unearthed a new ohapter of history, that of 
the empire of the Minaeans, contemporary 
with the neighbouring powers in Mesopo¬ 
tamia and the Valley of the Nile in the 
second millennium b.o. Miss Simcox has 
had the good fortune in this field to get hold 
of unpublished and inaccessible materials of 
high value, which have whetted our appe¬ 
tite for more; and it is to he hoped that 
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Dr. Glaser himself will not long delay the 
publication of his long-promised volume. 

Again, in a chapter m the third book of 
vol. i., entitled 1 ' From Massalia to Malabar,” 
will be found a large number of suggestive 
hints and statements about the very obscure 
side issues of history involved in the customs 
and economy of the primitive peoples of 
Asia Minor, of the Etruscans, and of the 
so-called Felasgians; and, at the same 
time, new materials about the commercial 
settlements of early days on the coast of 
Malabar and Southern India. 

Of course the work is unequal. In the 
second volume, dealing with China, Miss 
Simcox has not always been so fortunate 
in getting directly face to face with her 
materials as elsewhere, and has sometimes 
relied upon obsolete authorities. Nor is it 
to be expected that in such a laborious 
work, covering so much ground, there should 
not be a considerable number of statements 
suggestive of polemical issues still unsettled, 
rawer than of facts actually ascertained. 
Granting this—which must be said of all 
similar works—the book is a marvellous 
storehouse of materials, and is generously 
indexed. 

The reader of light literature — the 
person who expects to bring back trea¬ 
sures from the Indies without lading 
his bark with a corresponding cargo before 
he starts on his voyage—will not find 
much to profit him here. It is essentially 
a student’s book, to be carefully read ana 
sifted and weighed; and this is assuredly 
the kind of reputation which the learned 
authoress would like to attach to it. 

As I have said, the most valuable and 
interesting part of the work is the economi¬ 
cal and inner history of the various com¬ 
munities whioh come under review. Their 
history, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
is but lightly treated. Thus, we have nearly 
two hundred pages devoted to the internal 
economy of Ancient Egypt: the conditions 
of ownership of land, of tillage, of the 
administration of estates, of slavery, of 
home and foreign trade, of manufactures, 
of civil law and custom, and of the domestic 
relations and family law. Among the 
many sidelights which are treated with 
freshness and detail are the marriage con¬ 
tracts, showing how the wife in Egypt 
was really a proprietary partner in her 
husband’s goods. We may perhaps be 
permitted to condense one of the documents. 
Patina, the husband of Ta utem, says in 
such a contract: 


This and other documents prove what 
prominent position the wife held in the 
Egyptian household. It would seem, 
further, that children had a sort of partner 
ship in their parents’ property during the 
lifetime of the latter; and, as is still the 
case in Central Asia, a family council was 
necessary for the disposal of any important 
property, movable or immovable. Miss 
Simcox has some very judicious remarks 
on the religion of the Egyptians, and 
disposes readily of the old-fashioned notion 
that it meant nothing more than a crude 
worship of animals. 

“ Beal animals,” she says, “ were not deified, 
they were only held sacred. Mach as the dove 
ana the lamb are accepted as sacred emblems 
in Christian allegory and decoration, so the 
Egyptians symbolised certain spiritual qualities 
(or rather certain forces of nature) which had 
come to be associated with the animals. 
Ancestor worship, as in China, existed side by 
side with the worship of natural forces thus 
symbolised.” 


“ I have accepted thee for wife. I have given 
thee [then a sum is specified] for thy woman’s 
gift. I must give thee [another sum is named] 
for thy toilet daring a year. Thy pin or pocket- 
money for one year is apart from thy toilet- 
money. I must give it to thee each year, and 
it is thy right to exact the payment of thy 
toilet-money and thy pin-money, which are to 
be placed to my account. Thy eldest son, my 
eldest son, shall be the heir of all my property 
present and future. I will establish thee as wife. 
In case I should despise thee and take another 
wife, then I will give thee compensation. All 
my property is seourity for my promise until it 
is accomplished. The property that is to come to 
me from my mother I also make over to thee, 
and any son or daughter of mine who annoys 
thee on this matter shall pay thee a fine.” 


The chief distinctive feature in the 
Egyptian faith was the ritual connected 
with the disposal of the dead, and the notion 
of the spiritual double, or Kha, which might 
at will slumber in its own mummy or wander 
disembodied in the fields of the west. This 
was assuredly a very abstract notion for 
primitive race to have reached, and possibly 
proves its antiquity even more conclusively 
than its early developed art does. Funeral 
offerings and worship were continued at the 
tombs oy the relatives until the memory 
of the deceased had faded. Afterwards it 
became the fashion among those who could 
afford it to provide agaiast the lapse of these 
attentions by the endowment of their tombs, 
as chantries were endowed in the middle 
ages to secure a succession of priests who 
should continue their services. I have 
sometimes thought, when we meet with 
scarabs of early kings in late graves, that 
they were reauy the outoome of a manu¬ 
factory of Buch sacred tokens attached to the 
royal tombs, which continued to produce 
them for centuries. 

From Egypt Miss Simcox takes us to 
Babylonia, whose history and whose cub 
toms are so different to those of the Valley 
of the Nile. Here, also, we pass from 
history into the mists beyond at a stage 
when the race was highly cultured, and 
when the country was occupied by 
strange folk who seem to have oome from 
Elam, whence their influence extended not 
only westward but eastward to China. I 
cannot in this behalf avoid a passing word 
about a friend who has just left us in the 
midst of his brilliant researches and dis¬ 
coveries in this very field—M. Terrien de 
Lacouperie. His place will, indeed, be 
hard to fill. It is a pity that so little that 
is definite has yet been recovered about the 
inner life of the earliest of the Babylonian 
peoples—namely, the Accadians. Of the later 
period of Babylonian history such materials 
abound for both the Old and the New 
Empire, and have been made available, 
notably by Oppert and Meissner. Assuredly 
no more interesting and valuable discovery 
was ever made than the records of the 
family of bankers and money-lenders named 
Egibi, extending over several generations, 


and consisting of hundreds of documents 
relating to almost every transaction of 
private life. We cau only encourage our 
readers to read some of Miss Simcox’s glean¬ 
ings in this field—which are only glean¬ 
ings. She sums up one of the lessons to 
be drawn from the documents tersely and 
well: 

‘‘In anoient Babylonia, as in modem China, 
the normal effect of a loan was supposed to be 
beneficial to the borrower. In Egypt, judging 
from the form of the deeds, the idea was that 
the creditor asserted a claim upon the debtor, 
or the debtor acknowledged a liability to the 
man from whom he had borrowed. In 
Babylonia the personal question is scarcely 
considered; one person owes money to 
another—that is the commonest thing in the 
world—such loans are in a chronic state of 
being incurred and paid off; one man’s debt is 
another man’s credit, and credit being the road 
of commerce the loan is considered rather as 
part of the negotiable capital of the country 
than as a burden on the shoulders of one 
particular debtor.” 


It is only by very wide reading and by 
bringing together the customs and habits of 
remote peoples that generalisations like this 
become possible. Not only so: but this 
bringing together of what seems so far apart 
eographically is rapidly extending our 
istorical materials, and teaohing us the 
great lesson that the history of different 
races of mankind is much more interbound 
than people supposed whose horizon was 
limited to classical landscapes. Mr. See- 
bohm and Prof. Bidgway, in their most 
instructive and original researches on 
measures and weights, have shown us 
what a fertile field this is; and now, in Miss 
Simcox’s book, we have multitudes of facts 
illustrating other intimate affairs and 
social matters in which men are prone to 
be most conservative, and which, when 
analysed, promise to point out for us a 
pathway through the tangle where such 
materials as language and mythology often 
fail us. 

What an instructive comparison, for in¬ 
stance, is that between some of the customs 
of the Malabar coast, which has been ex¬ 
ploited from very early times by the traders 
of the West, ana those of the Persian Gulf, 
and similarly the bringing together the 
oustoms of Dravidian India with those of 
Egypt. It is true we are only groping, and are 
apt to make mistakes and sometimes unduly 
enlarge our inferences; but such mistakes 
are infinitely better than the stagnation of 
the old pedantry, provided they are the 
outcome of real work and not merely the 
fantastic guessing of empirical charlatans. 
It is the man who brings us new ideas and 
new facts whom some of us cherish most, 
however rash he be, and not the fastidious 
critic whose accuracy is commendable, 
although it exhausts all his virtue. It is, 
in fact, the case of a photographer of skies 
compared with a painter of the sunlight. 

The two volumes before us are packed 
with materials for abundant thought. They 
bristle with suggestions. They are not 
literature: that is to say, the man who 
knows nothing of the subject, and wants to 
be entertained and amused merely, should 
ass them by. They are not meant for him, 
ut for the scholar and the historian they 
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will fill a comer in the library not at pre¬ 
sent occupied. We congratulate the learned 
authoress on the pleasure and profit she will 
confer upon those who like to wander into 
the jungle because it is a jungle and the 
unexnected may always turn up, and who 
avoicf the beaten roads, where every vaga¬ 
bond knows the milestones. And we con¬ 
gratulate her further upon the large number 
of instances which she has been able to collect 
and often to slyly insert in an unexpected 
way, in proof of the fact that the emancipa¬ 
tion of her sex had reached a very consider¬ 
able stage when the world was still young, 
and that few modem movements for the 
advancement of women lack precedents 
galore. Henry H. Howobth. 


OBITUARY. 

JAMES DABME8TKTEB. 

Not alone Oriental scholars, but a wide circ* e 
of friends in this country, will have bee’j 
saddened by the news of the sudden death o' 
M. James Darmesteter, which took place on 
October 19, at Maisons-Lafitte. That bright 
soul and keen intellect has at last put off his 
frail mortal bcdy, but not before he had accom¬ 
plished work which, both in quantity and 
quality, may put to shame his more robust 
competitors. The loss of his brother Arsene, 
some few years ago, seemed almost to over¬ 
whelm him; but life was again made sweet to 
him by his marriage with the gifted lady whom 
we know as Mary Robinson. 

James Darmesteter was bom in 1849, at 
Chateau-Salins, which lies within that portion 
of Lorraine now German. As the name 
implies, the family came originally from 
Darmstadt. With his brother Arsdne (three 
years his senior), he was educated in Paris, 
winning prizes at the Lycee Bonaparte, and 
always attracting the notice of his professors 
by his devotion to study and his unaffected 
charm of manner. According to the French 
fashion, he was early marked out for a career 
that oombined research and teaching, though 
with but scanty emolument. In 1877, the 
year that he took his degree of docteur 
es-lettres, he was appointed assistant-teacher of 
Zend at the Boole des Hautes Etudes ; and in 
1885, he received the high distinction, at his 
early age, of a chair at the College de France. 
Shortly afterwards, according to another good 
French custom, he was deputed by the Govern¬ 
ment to undertake a philological mission to 
India. Apart from frequent visits to this 
country—in one of which he went as far as 
Ireland, where his brother had found a wife— 
the rest of his time was spent at work in Paris, 
where he seemed never to leave the printing 
press quiet. Besides being a frequent contri¬ 
butor to the newspapers and the reviews, almost 
every year he brought out some new book of 
Oriental research, of literary criticism, or of 
current politics. Quite recently he increased 
his multifarious duties by accepting the joint 
editorship of the new Revue de Paris. 

The main work of Darmesteter’s life, by 
whioh his name will ever be remembered along 
with that of Buraouf, was devoted to making 
known to Europe the Zend-Avesta, the Scrip¬ 
ture of the ancient Persians, written in a 
tongue theti ithe twin sister of Sanskrit. The 
earliest thing that he published was an essay on 
the mythology of the Avesta, entitled Haur- 
vatat e t Ameretat (1874); during the last weeks 
before his death he was engaged on the proof- 
sheets of a seoond edition of his translation of the 
Vendidad, for the “ Sacred Books of the East.” 
His critical opinions on the subject are to be 
found in the three volumes published by the 


Mus€e Guimet (1892-93), whioh have revolu¬ 
tionised our ideas as to the composition and 
date of the Zend-Avesta. It was for this work 
that the Academie des Inscriptions awarded 
him the prix decennial of 20,000 francs, whioh 
may be called the blue ribbon of French 
scholarship. 

His visit to India, where he spent some 
seven months on the Afghan frontier, bore 
fruit in two books, both published in 1888. 
Of them, Lettres sur VInde, is one of those 
charming descriptions of foreign travel which 
Frenchmen alone seem able to write: personal 
impressions and serious reflections, sharpened 
by wit that never leaves a sting. The other 
was Chants Populaires des Afghans, whioh, 
under a modest title, contains a final settlement 
of the vexed question of the affinities of the 
Afghan language. Trumpp had thought that 
it was nearer to the Sanskrit family; but 
Darmesteter proved, with a wealth of phono¬ 
logical argument, that it is really a derivative 
from Zend, and thus belongs to the Iranian 
branch. 

Of the numerous other publications of James 
Darmesteter we have no space to speak in 
detail. But we must not altogether omit men¬ 
tion of his Essais de Littirature Anglaise (1883), 
of his editions of “ Macbeth ” and “ Childe 


Harold,” or of his admirable rendering into 
rhythmical Frenoh prose of his wife’s English 
poetry. If he had not been so learned an 
Orientalist, he was capable of making his 
reputation as a critic of English literature, of 
which he possessed a most exact knowledge. 
Seats and Shelley he studied more than most 
Englishmen, with a special love for their 
melody and metre ; and ne wrote in French an 
admirable little illustrated book on Shakspere. 
From his trip to Ireland he brought book a 
study of Irish street ballads, which was 
printed at the time in the Dibats. He also 
entertained a warm affection for English 
friends, though this was not inconsistent with 
a still more ardent patriotism, which he shared 
with all his French co-religionists. The pride 
that he felt in his Jewish descent was notably 
revealed in the very last book that he published, 
Les Prophetes, in which he advocated, with 
almost mystical enthusiasm, a return to Hebrew 
monotheism as the remedy for modern 
scepticism and social anarchy. 

J. 8. C. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

We hear that the number of Nature for 
November 1, commencing the fifty-first volume, 
will contain an introductory article from the 
pen of the Right Hon. T. H. Huxley, entitled 
‘‘Past and Present.” Mr. Huxley wrote the 
leading article for the first number of Nature, 
which appeared just twenty-five years ago— 
in the same month, we believe, as the first 
number of the Academy also appeared. 

The first meeting of the Linnean Sooiety for 
the new session will be held at Burlington 
House on Thursday next, November 1, at 8 
p.m., when the Rev. George Henslow will read 
a paper on ‘‘An Error in the Descriptions of 
the Effect of a Centrifugal Foroe upon 
Growth.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messes. Williams & Noroate announce for 
early publication a Reading Book of Arabic 
prose pieces, compiled by Prof. Rudolff 
Briinnow. It has been arranged for use with 
Socin’s Arabic Grammar, and has a Vocabulary. 

The same publishers will also shortly begin 
the issue of an Historical Grammar of the 
German Language (including Old and Middle 
High German), by Mr. A. J. W. Cerf, of 


Dublin. Fart I., treating of Phonology, will 
be ready next week. 

We understand that Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie’s library will shortly be sold, for 
the benefit of his widow. The collection, 
though not large, was kept in beautiful con¬ 
dition, and includes some rare works. Besides 
several Chinese MSS., dictionaries, grammars, 
&c., we may specially mention a complete set 
of Logan’s Journal of the Indian Archipelago 
and Eastern Asia (12 vols.), which the late 
professor had got together on different occa¬ 
sions and at great cost; Legge’s Chinese 
Classics (8 vols.); De Mailla’s History of China 
(13 vols.); G. Schlegel’s Uranographie Chin'.ue 
(The Hague, 1875); Burnell’s Elements of South 
Indian Paleography (Mangalore, 1874); and a 
presentation copy of the second (and best) 
edition of Sir Henry Vule’s Marco Polo. 

The Philological Society resumes its meet¬ 
ings at University College, Gower-street, on 
Friday next at 8 p.m., when Mr. Israel 
Gollancz will read a paper on “ Puzzling Words 
and Passages iu the Alliterative Poems.” 
Besides two “dictionary evenings,” at which 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray and Mr.Henry Bradley will 
severally report on the progress of the New 
Eoglish Dictionary, the following papers have 
been promised: “ Chaucer Miscellanies,” by 
Prof. Skeat; “The Anglo-German and the 
Traditional Pronunciations of Ancient Greek, 
examined by the light of Inscriptions and 
Papyri,” by Dr. A. N. Jannaris ; “ Old-English 
Personal and Place Names,” by Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson; and “The Verbal System of the 
Saltair na Rani »,” by Prof. Strachan, of 
Liverpool. 


FINE ART. 

THE COLLECTED ESSAYS OF ERNST 
CURTIUS. 

Gesammelte Abhandlungen von E. Curtius. Band 

II. (Berlin : Hertz; London : Williams & 

Norgate.) 

We have to thank Prof. Curtius for the 
completed republication of selected essavs, 
most of which were not before generally 
accessible. They are more or less written up 
to date, by omission of matter now doubtful 
and inclusion of new literature on their sub¬ 
jects. The author’s preface to the second 
volume is a pleasant acknowledgment of debt 
to the teachers—Bockh, Weloher,- and Ottfried 
Muller—who have most influenced his mind, 
as well as to Ritter, Moltke, and Leake (“a 
man to whose keen judgment we perpetually 
come back afresh ”). But the acknowledgment 
probably does less than justice to his own 
originality. There are many who gratefully 
acknowledge in their turn obligations to Ernst 
Curtius, obligations for more than mere know¬ 
ledge imparted—for an impulse, a method, aud 
a spirit. 

These essays reveal the width of Cur- 
tius’s powers and interests. The historian 
comes out in many political suggestions. The 
scholar shows his extraordinary sympathetic 
insight into the daily and intimate life of the 
Greeks, and puts a new meaning into many 
passages in the authors. The enthusiasm of 
the archaeologist perhaps overpowers the dis¬ 
crimination of the artist when the statuette from 
Paestum (p. 287) is praised for its beauty. But 
the artist speaks out too—notably in the re¬ 
mark that the way in which antiques are set up 
in museums hinders our recognising for what 
environment they were originally meant. But 
the strongest threads in the web of the essays 
are, perhaps : (1) the desire to show the con¬ 
nexion of the Greeks with other early nations, 
and to rescue them from the isolation in which 
a wrong-headed Philhellenism would leave 
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them; end (2) the interest in religions history 
traced in both mythology and art. Readers of 
Cortius’s Greek History or of his Stadtgeschichte 
know how happily he unites literary skill with 
learning and originality. The right fact is 
always forthcoming at the right moment in his 
writings, and there is often, too, the pleasure 
of the unexpected. We take up one of his 
essays, and we know not whither it will lead 
us. He follows out the ramifications and 
developments of his topic, and (to use his own 
expression about the history of metal relief- 
work) his treatment, going right through with 
a subject, “ unites the beginning and the end.” 
Limits of space will only allow us to indicate 
the most important matters. 

The papers fall into four groups : (a) 

Religious History. —I. (on Artemis) and II. (on 
the gods of Olympus) have the common task 
of insisting that ‘‘the gods, as much as the 
peoples, of antiquity have their history.” The 
long career of Artemis before she ever stood 
by Apollo’s side is well fitted to tench that “ the 
Greek heaven was no ready-made system.” 
These two essays should be read along with the 
important" Greek Mythology from theHistorical 
Pomt of View ” in Alterthum und OegenwarJ, 
unfortunately not reprinted here. III., “ The 
Altars of Olympia,” finds that layers of ashes 
and old water-channels are the safest clues to 
the religions history and topography of Olympia. 
(6) History oj Art. —I., a history of badges, one 
might almost say of armorial bearings, in the 
Greek world (we do not see that Curtius has 
included the branding of human property, as 
Xerxes and the people of Samos branded their 
prisoners). II., on kneeling figures, dis¬ 
tinguishes those which really kneel from ex¬ 
haustion or humility, and those which, seeming 
to kneel on one knee, are really meant to 
be travelling at speed. This explanation may 
be true of an archaic Gorgon pursuing Perseus, 
but is it true of the monuments of generations 
which knew how to draw ? III. and IV., on the 
carved decorations of wells and springs, lead 
the English reader to think meanly of his own 
holy wells. From the quiet, almost still, life 
of men resting by the water, Greek art learned 
a new motive, foreign to all that mythology or 
the palaestrasuggested. V., a double paper on the 
Harpy Monument, explains it in detail, and, 
referring the egg-shaped bodies of the Harpies 
to an Egyptian origin, is confirmed by an 
alabaster fragment from Naukratis. VI., im 
proves on oertain suggestions of Jahn’s about 
Greek representations of Kairos, and appeals 
for some confirmation to a new fragment of a 
relief from the Akropolis. VII., on the birth 
of Erichtbonios, turns on a terra-cotta, “the 
first perfect Athenian representation of the 
Erichthonios myth,” of which an excellent 
drawing is given. VIII. and IX., on Herakles 
and the tripod, find the core of the legends in a 
struggle at Delphi of Hellenic and Semitio 
rites. No one of the essays exhibits greater 
ingenuity of combination than this. X., 
on Greek art in India, shows the Indians 
more ready to adopt parts than wholes: an 
acanthus leaf than a whole temple. XI., “ The 
Archaic Bronze-Relief from Olympia,” is 
much wider than its title, and deals 
at large with bronze reliefs and other 
decorations, even decoration with nail-heads. 
XII., Telamones. XIII., Canephori. XIV., the 
Darius Vase. XV.-XVII., pedimental groups. 
“Humble terra-cottas lead us back to great 
compositions of ancient art.” XVIII., onvotive- 
offerings of the Greeks after the Persian war, 
withdraws an earlier suggestion of Curtius— 
that there are palaeographical objections to the 
genuineness of the serpent-tripod now at 
Constantinople—but dwells on other difficulties 
in the way of our accepting it as a genuine 
product of Greek art. He will not repudiate it 
absolutely, but he is not satisfied. XIX., 


Philochoros and the death of Pheidias. XX., 
grouping of statues. XXI., hypaethral temples. 
Greek temples must have been lighted from 
above, (c) Epigraphy and Nu:ni •■•naties. —Of 
less general interest, except Essays VI. and VII., 
on colonial coins, and on the religious character 
of Greek coins. The religious devices which they 
bear were not at first impressed by mere 
state authority, but have a closer relation 
to the cults. “The gods were the first 
capitalists and the necessity of small change 
in dealing with their worshippers led the priests 
to the idea of issuing suitable pieces of bullion 
stamped with the god’s mark. The Romans 
followed precedent in opening their mint in a 
temple, and Juno Moneta is a reflection of the 
Laciniau Hera, (d) Contains studies in modem 
Greek, whose importance to the scholar Curtius 
rightly vindicates. The appendix, ‘ ‘ Paul at 
Athens,” is a very suggestive paper on (1) the 
question whether Paul actually spoke on the 
Areiopagus (Curtius thinks not), and (2) the 
attitude of Paul to the Greek wisdom. 

F. T. R. 


RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DIS¬ 
COVERIES IN EGYPT. 


The following report has been reoeived by the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund from its Local 
Honorary Secretary for Cairo, Captain H. G. 
Lyons, R.E.:— 

1 October, 1894.—Among the recent acquisitions 
of the Giza Museum, perhaps the most noticeable 
are two squads of soldiers from a Vlth Dynasty 
tomb at Assiut, which have been found since last 
winter. 

“ Each squad consists of forty figures, fixed to a 
wooden board in rows of four, and shown in the act 
of marching. The first one is composed of men of 
a biown complexion, presumably Egyptians, with 
thick heads of hair fastened back with the usual 
band, which is tied behind. The figures are of wood 
and are about thirteen inches nigh, the whole 
equad being well sized and containing few men 
below the general standard. They are clad in a 
loin-cloth, white or yellowish in colour, reaching 
rather more than halfway to the knee, while their 
equipment consists of spear and shield. The 
spears are about the height of the men themselves, 
and are carriod vertically with the butts at the 
level of the knee. The heads are bronze, and 
make up about one sixth of the total length of the 
spear, becoming very broad where they meet the 
haft, like the large(spears of the Baggara Arabs of 
to-day. The shields, which are about eight 
inches from top to bottom, have a square base 
and come to a point at the top. Inside there 
is a wooden batten across them, at the part 
where the shield begins to narrow, which serves 
to carry it by. All the shields are painted with 
rude splotches of colour, or irregular mottling, 
while some show a zigzag pattern of lines, or 
even diagonal bands, almost calling to mind the 
bars of heraldic shields; but so far as the position 
of the soldiers bearing these in the squad goes, 
nothing tends to show that they had any distin¬ 
guishing value. 

“ The second squad are black-skinned, and have 
their hair similarly dressed and tied back, while 
their clothing consists of a very scanty loin cloth 
of .a red or yellow colour, and some few also 
wear necklaces and anklets. They are armed 
with bows and arrows only, each man carrying 
four arrows in his right hand and a bow in his 
left. These arrows are tipped with flint, which is 
shaped to a chisel-like edge and not to a sharp 
point. 

“ The race distinction between the two squads 
is very marked, by a difference not only in com¬ 
plexion, but in size ; for the black soldiers are at 
least half a head shorter, and have, besides, a 
much larger proportion of small men in their 
ranks. These smaller men are, just as in the 
Egyptian squad, arranged in the left centre section 
— i c , in rows <>. 7, and 8 The Egyptian squad i~ 
closely “ locked up,” which contrasts strongly 
with the much looser formation in which the black 
troops are marching; and though this may be 


partly due to the fact that the blacks are armed 
with the bow instead of the shield and spear, still 
the impression which one gets is that they repre¬ 
sent the irregular forces, rather than the regular 
drilled bodies to which the other squad seems to 
belong. 

“From Dashur are two large boats, now on 
view in Room No. 16. They are about the same 
size and of a similar type, but one is considerably 
better preserved than the other. Of the former, 
almost the whole hull and a considerable part 
of the deck remains, as well as four or five of the 
cross thwarts on which the deck is laid. The 
extreme length is about thirty feet, beam seven 
feet, and in depth about three feet. Toe planks of 
the hull are fixed together with dove-tailed dowels 
and wooden trenails. 

“ An extremely fine model of a boat comes from 
a XHth Dynasty tomb at Assiut. It is five feet 
long and about fifteen inches broad. It is fully 
decked over, and the after part of the deck is 
occupied by a two-roomed cabin, which takes up 
rather more than half the whole deck Bpace. Each 
room has a wooden door, on which is drawn a 
portrait of the owner of the tomb, with his titles ; 
in the forward cabin five figures are seated, 
while on the forward part of the deck are two 
more figures seated, and two standing, one of 
whom is in the bow with a punting or sounding 
pole. The cabins are roofed over with bent wooden 
rafters neatly fitted together. The mast is stepped 
in a hole in the deck, and supported by a wooden 
box, which was strengthened by three wooden 
struts to keep it firm. 

“ In Room 30 there is now exhibited a stela of 
burnt clay, on which have been stamped the 
names and titles of Amenhotep III., who is 
described as “ lord of O,” a blank oval wherein 
apparently any district name could be written. 
It also bears the figure of tbe king offering to 
the god. This stela was found by me in' 
August, 1892, at the Xllth Dynasty fortress of 
Matuka, on the Second Cataract; and a few 
weeks later a portion of another duplicate stela 
was found while excavating the Xllth Dynasty- 
temple at Wadi Haifa. This king seems, there¬ 
fore, to have deposited one of these stamped stelae 
in several of the Nubian temples as he passed 
along. 

“ A. Greek of tho town of Medina, iu the 
Fayum, is turning out Greek MSS. written on 
skin, which are offered for sale in Cairo; but no one 
having any acquaintance with ancient Greek M8S. 
could be deceived for a moment.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LEGIONARY TILES AT CARLISLE. 

Christ Chonb, Oxford: Oct It, U91 

It may be worth reading in the Academy 
that a Roman tomb, made of tiles impressed 
with legionary stamps, has lately been found 
in Carlisle. The tiles bear the stamps 


and 


LUO 11 AVG 
LEO . XX . VV 


and have been acquired for Tullie House by 
Chancellor Ferguson, through whose kindness 
I was able to examine them. They are the 
first tiles of these legions which have been 
found on or near Hadrian’s Wall, though tiles 
of the Sixth legion have been found on its 
eastern half at Chesters and Corbridge. 

F. Haverfield. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Lord Ashburniiam’s beautiful and famous 
Rembrandt, “ Renier Ansloo and his Mother ” 
—the former of whom is the subject of a well- 
known etching—very recently changed hands. 
It has become, for the time being, the property 
of Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi & Co., of Pall 
Mall East. 

The following exhibitions will open next 
week: the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours; 
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Megan. Arthur Tooth & Song’ annual winter 
exhibition of English and continental pictures, 
including Mr. Alma Tadema’s new work, 
“ Past and Present Generations ”; Mr. Thomas 
McLean’s annual exhibition of cabinet pictures 
—both in the Haymarket; a collection of 
paintings and drawings by Mauve, at the 
Goupil Gallery, in Regent-street ; and a col¬ 
lection of oil-paintings and water-colours, 
entitled “Pioturesque Wales,” together with 

S ictures by Mr. W. Westley Manning, at 
lessrs. Henry Graves & Co’s, m Fall Mau. 

It is all very well to represent that, in the 
attention just nowpaid to the artistio “ poster.” 
there may be discerned the subject of a “ new 
craze,” and it is true, of course, that the rage 
may go too far ; but those critics who are best 
informed upon the matter recognise far greater 
art in the show of “posters”—French posters 
in chief—just now opened, than is to be found 
in a round dozen of “ minor exhibitions.” 
First-rate draughtsmen and colourists in 
England have but lately taken up the branch 
of art which—the conditions of modern life 
being what they are — almost before all 
others requires to be decorative; and 
the productions of Mr. Wilson Steer, 
Mr. Mortimer Mempes, Mr. Dudley Hardy, 
that clever but uncanny Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley, and Mr. Greiffenhagen, who is 
exceedingly distinguished, are at present but 
few, and based, too, for the most part on 
the efforts of one or other of their French 
confreres. Cheret, Grasset, Lantrec, and now, 
too, Sinet and Steinlen, are the most con¬ 
spicuous of the accepted masters, Cheret being, 
perhaps, the most popular with those who 
least understand the virtue of an artist who 
works well within the conventions imposed by 
his material and his purpose. Hot but that 
Cheret, indeed, is an interesting and brilliant 
artist; but he is more successful in draughts¬ 
manship and£design than in colour, and his 
works are more properly pictures on a large 
scale than first-rate decoration for the wall and 
the hoarding. Grasset, oftenquainter in design, 
is in treatment much broader and simpler. 
Lautrec, too, is a remarkable and engaging 
artist. One of Steinlen’s best plates is a 
very charming, Kate Greenaway-like subject, 
potently advocating the claims of the “ Lait 
Sterilisd ”; another is a startling vision of 
Mile. Yvette Guilbert dtbitant some startling 
phrase at the Cafe dee Ambassadeurs. And the 
best print we know of Sinet’s is, as it happens, 
a portrait or impression of the blonde Tvette seen 
facing her audience, and in act, as it appears, 
to mate to them some incident from a 
pensionnat de demoiselles. The art in these 
things, in the main wholly modern, though 
with touches derived from the Japanese and 
yet more from mediaevalism, is of a kind that 
only the fossils of conventional connoisseurship 
can allow to leave unnoticed. 

The excavations on the Roman Wall at 
Aesica have been concluded for this year. The 
most striking “finds” have been two very 
remarkable fibulae, a quantity of scale-armour, 
and some rings; practically nothing has turned 
up in the way of inscriptions. 

The Literarisches Centralblutt of October (i 
contains a tolerably minute review of Mr. Cecil 
Tolar’s “ Ancient Ships.” The reviewer praises 
Mr. Torr’s illustrations and citations from 
original authorities, but criticises rather sharply 
a good many of his theories. 

MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The Crystal Palace Concerts commenced 
October 13. The performances under Mr. A. 
Manna’s direction were excellent, but the pro¬ 
gramme included no novelty. Last Saturday, 


when, by the way, Dr. Mackenzie was con¬ 
ductor in place of Mr. Manns, the programme 
included a “ Te Deum Laudamus” for organ 
and strings by G. Sgambati, whose clever 
Symphony in D was heard here more than ten 
years ago. This “ Te Deum ” is merely a 
short Andante movement, based on an old canto 
fermo: the music is clever and expressive, though 
more suitable for performance in a church 
than in a concert-room. Dvorak’s Symphony, 
“ From the New World,” lately produced at 
a Philarmonio Concert, was remarkably well 
played. All that we wrote about it we feel 
inclined to repeat: the principal negro theme 
is not of sufficient importance for the first 
movement of a Symphony. The Largo is lovely; 
and the Scherzo, in spite of its length, very 
attractive. M. Siloti played Chopin’s piano¬ 
forte Concerto in E minor. From a technical 
point of view, his performance was admirable; 
and yet the reading was not pure Chopin—it 
was too angular. The “Tausig” version was 
used, but the comments in the programme- 
book were based upon Chopin’s original score: 
mention was made of the “long” orchestral 
Introduction, whereas in Tausig’s transcription 
it is short. M. Siloti afterwards played two 
sclos: a quiet “ Consolation ” by Arensky, and 
Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 12: in the former, the 
pianist’s delicate touch; in the latter, his 
magnificent control of the keyboard, was made 
manifest. Herr Lundqvist, principal baritone 
of the opera at Stockholm, appeared for the 
first time, and sang a ballad, entitled “ Tann- 
hiiuser,” by A. Soderman, a Swedish composer 
of some note. The music is not of particularly 
strong character, but it is decidedly interesting; 
the orchestral accompaniment, with its thonght- 
ful details and pioturesque colouring, is effective. 
Herr Lundqvist has a fine voice, and knows 
how to use it. He was afterwards heard in 


some Swedish popular songs, and met with 
a most favourable reoeption. 

The Palace Concert clashed [with Dr. Richter’s 
third and last oonoert given at the Queen’s 
Hall. The programme included the Choral 
Symphony; variations on a Theme of Haydn’s, 
by Brahms; and “ Die Meistersinger ” 
Vorspiel. Messrs. Lloyd and Nicholl sang in 
the closing scene from theflrst act of ‘ ‘ Siegfried. ’ ’ 
From all accounts, the performances at this 
concert were of the best. The hall was 
crowded, and the andienoe most enthusiastic. 
The eminent conductor may well be proud of 
the success which has attended his short autumn 
series ; and when he returns in the spring he 
will be sure of a hearty weloome. 

Me. Franz Rummel gave his second piano¬ 
forte recital at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. _ He commenced with Handel’s 
Variations in E, which were neatly rendered, but 
taken at a rate which would have surprised the 
composer could he have heard them: eighteenth- 
century music ought not to be played in the 
virtuoso style of the nineteenth. Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C sharp minor (Op. 27, No. 2) was 
admirably interpreted, with exception of some 
passages in the Presto, in which the accents 
were somewhat too abrupt. A fine rendering, 
too, was given of Schumann’s great Fantasia 
(Op. 17). There were, it is true, a few moments 
in which the pianist was a little too anxious to 
reveal the strength of the mnsic, but his 
reading throughout was intelligent and sympa¬ 
thetic. The March movement was bravely 
attacked. Mr. Rummel was not note-perfect 
in the terribly difficult coda; but we doubt 
whether any pianist, including the greatest, 
has ever taken it at the proper speed without 
fingerfall. The rest of the programme con¬ 
sisted of short solos. J. S. Shedlock. 
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deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 

Tho B1RKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’ S LIST. 

THE HEW “ AUTONYM.” 

By REEF and PALM. 

j»v LOUIS BECKE. Preface by the EAEL of PEM¬ 
BROKE. Paper, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 

“ The details are admirable, the picture always holds the 
eye, now and again with a rare and subtle charm.” 

_ Daily Chronicle. 

THE NEW “PSEUDONYM.” 

LESSER’S DAUGHTER. 

By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN, Author of “ A Splendid 
Cousin,” Ac.” Paper, la. 8d.; cloth, 2a. 

“ Every phase of it arouses in us something like breathleas 
interest.”— Saturday Review. 

THE NEW “BROWNIE.”—The 

BROWNIES AROUND the 

WORLD. Written and Illustrated by PALMER COX. 
4to, cloth, 6s. __ 

TOPSYS and TURVYS (Num¬ 
ber 2 ). By P. 8. NEWELL. Coloured Illustrations, 
oblong sirs, paper boards, 8s. 6d. net. 

It is needless to say that thia book is as funny aa its pre¬ 
decessor, which the Speaker described as ‘‘ exceedingly 
comical,” and the National Observer aa “diverting aa in¬ 
genious.” _ 

HALF YEARLY VOLUMES OF 

ST. NICHOLAS for YOUNG 

FOLKS. In 2 Parts, sumptuously bound in red cloth, 
gilt, 5e. eaoh. 

"The most delightful of all magazines for young folks.” 

Daily News. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: his 

Life, by W. M. SLOANS, with many Illustrations, and 
the first of a Series of Articles, entitled “ The Churches 
of Provence," by Mrs. VAN RENN8EL AER, Illus trated 
by Joseph Fennell, commence in the NOYBM BEK 
PART of THE CENTURY. Price Is. 4d. Monthly. 
This Number commences the New Volume. 


Grown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MOUNTAINS of CALIFORNIA. 

By JOHN MUIR. Fully Illustrated. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, price fls. 

THE BREHON LAWS: 

A Legal Handbook, affording a comprehensive view of 
the Daws and Law Books of Gaelic Ireland, the Legislative 
Assemblies, the various Classes of Society, the Clan 
System, the Land Laws, the Law of Distraining, Criminal 
Laws, Capital Punishment, Marriage, Fosterage, &c. By 
LAURENCE GINNBLL, Barrister-at-Lxw. 


a vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3e. 6d. 

THE ECONOMIC INTERPRE¬ 
TATION of HISTORY. Lectures on Political Economy 
and its History, delivered at Oxford, 18S7-88. By Prof. 
THOROLD ROGERS. Third Edition. 

“ Most interesting and welcome.”— Daily News (leader). 

A KING of DREAMS and 

BHADOWS. By “ 8ALIK.” Cloth, Be. 

“ The author has told a very pretty little story in a delicate 
and musical style.” - Glasgow Herald, 

THE DEVIL’S PLAYGROUND: 

a Story of the Wild North-West. By JOHN MA.CKIE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. _ 

THE MARK o’ the DEIL, 

And other Northumbrian Tales. By HOWARD PEASE, 
Author of “ Borderland Studies.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Seldom have we read local stories which have impressed 
us with a greater reuse of their abeolute truth of local colour 
and of the author’s knowledge of looal character and speech. 

Athenaeum. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. 

CATHARINE FURZE: 

A Novel. By MARK RUTHERFORD. Crown 8ro, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Mark Rutherford is a writer of extraordinary force.” 

Athenaeum. 

QUEEN VICTORIA’S DOGS 

Is the title of a moot interesting Illustrated Paper, by 
FRANK J. CARPENTER, in the NOVEMBER PART 

of ST. NICHOLAS. Price Is. This Number commences 
the New Volume. 

Catalogues and Lists sent, post free, to any address on application, 
London: 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Patewcostbb. Sovar», E.0. 
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MR. WM. HEIN EM ANN’S LIST. 


“NAPOLEON ET LES FEMMES.” 

NAPOLEON and the FAIR SEX. Translated 

from the French of FREDERIC MASSON. With TJOST PORTRAITS. In 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, 15«. net. 

Contents: — Youth of Napoleon—Matrimonial Projects-Josephine de Beauharnais—The 

Reconciliation—Grassini—Actresses—Readers—The Coronation of Josephine—Madame- 

El&more—Hortenee—Madame Walewaka—The Divorce—Marie Louise—Elba—The 100 
Days, Ac., Ac. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—" The author shows that this side of Napoleon’s life must be 
understood by those who would realise the manner of man he was. we cannot know any 
man accurately until we knew his relations towards women; least of all can wo know 
Napoleon, with his wonderful vitality, his sensitiveness to feminine charms, and the subtle 
association of certain women with his larger public career and his conceptions of his place 
and work in modern Europe.” 

BIRMINGHAM POST.—“We are indebted to M. Masson for bringing together in a 
condensed and occasionally brilliant review the character and conduct of the two women 
who exercised the strongest influence upon Napoleon’s life.” 

GLASGOW HERALD. —"From the general reader’s point of view, the volume is 
distinctly interesting.” 

" VIEUX SOUVENIRS.” 

MEMOIRS of the PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 

Translated from the French by Lady MARY LOYD. With many Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

" This is a book of remarkable interest, with illustrations by the author. They 
are spirited, and in many cases give representations of scenes which are of con¬ 
siderable historical moment, with lifelike portraits of the personages. The recollec¬ 
tions of a man who has dined in childhood with Louis XVIII. at the Tuilleries ; who has 
had the same tutor as Metternich, and remembers a coronation at Rheims ; who (as the son 
of the reigning king and as captain of a frigate) was long afterwards charged with the duty of 
bringing to France the ashes of Napoleon Bonaparte ; and who has lived to see the exile of 
his father, the Second Republic, the Second Empire, and the twenty-fourth year of the 
Third Republic, cannot but be striking; and the Prince de Joinville’s ‘ Memoirs,’ which 
are written with extraordinary freedom, will enjoy an undoubted sucoess.”—Extract from 
a notice of the French Edition in the Athetueum. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

MS. GOSSE’S NEW POEMS. 

IN RUSSET and SILVER: Poems by Edmund 

GOSSE. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

" Incomparably stronger than any of the author’s previous work. The noble ' Dedica¬ 
tion ’ to Mr. L. L. Stevenson is the high-water mark of Mr. Goose’s genius.”—Mr. A. C. 
Benson in the New Review. 

HANNELE: a Dream Poem. By Gerhart Haupt- 

MANN. Translation and Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER. Small 4to, with 
portrait. 5s. 

SKETCH .—" Artistically, it is interesting as a piece of realism, carried out with great 
insight and consistency. Morally, it stirs our hearts with pity, and may teach us many a 
lesson.” 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

THE ATTACK on the MILL. By Emile Zola. 

With 21 Illustrations and 6 Plates, exclusively printed in Colours from Original Draw- 
ings%y E. Courboin. Small 4to. 

A BATTLE and a BOY. By Blanche Willis 

HOWARD, Author of "Guenn.” With 40 Illustrations by A. MacNeill-Barbour. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LITTLE JOHANNES. By F. van Eeden. From 

the Dutch by CLARA BELL. With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 


Parts I. and II. are ready, price 2s. 6d. each net. 

REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work, and his 

Times. By EMILE MICHEL, Member of the Institute of France. Translated from 
the French by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. Edited by FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
A Now Edition, to be completed in 16 Monthly Tarts, each of which will contain five 
plates in Photogravure and Colour. 

MASTERPIECES IN PHOTOGRAVURE. 

REMBRANDT. Seventeen of his Masterpieces, 

from the Collection of his Pictures in the Cassel Gallery. Reproduced in Photogravure 
by the Berlin Photographic Company. With an Essay by FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
In Large Portfolio, 27J in. by 20 in. 

The Collection of Rembrandts in the Cassel Gallery enjoys the distinction of consisting 
of a group of unsurpassed masterpieces, and of the twenty-one pictures now in tho Museum, 
seventeen have been selected for reproduction. These will be printed on tho finest Jnpaneso 
paper. 

The first twenty-five impressions of each Plate are numbered and signed, and of these 
only fourteen are for sale in England at the net price of Twenty Guineas per set. The 
price of the impressions after tho first;twcnty-flve is Twelve Guineas net per set. 


“AUTOUR D’UN TRUNK.” 

THE STORY of a THRONE. Catherine II. of 

Russia. From tho French of K. WALISZEWSKI. In 2 vole., demy Svo, 28s. Portrait. 

“ The Story of a Throne” is, in a measure, a sequel to “ Tho Romanco of an Empress ” ; 
it completes M. Waliszewski's study of Catherino by showing her in tho midst of those who 
contributed to her greatness. We see the statesmen, soldiers, fiivom i m il adventurers 
who surrounded her in Russia! tho foreign men of letters—Voltaire, Diderot, Grimm—who 
spread her fame throughout Europe, and with whom she kept up a sort of intellectual 
coquetry; and tho picture of her reign affords a viow of almoBt everything that was 
happening just then in Europe and Asia alike in politics, literature, and art. 

EDMOND and JULES DE GONCOURT, with 

LETTERS, AND LEAVES FROM THEIR JOURNALS. Selected and Edited. With 
New and Original Portraits, specially prepared for these Volumes. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 

[In preparation. 

The Selections from tho Journals of Edmond and Jules de Goncourt give a lively and 
interesting account of the inner aspects of literary life in Paris, with many anecdotes 
and illustrations referring not only to what is known as tho later or New School of French 
literature, but also to the higher as well as to the lower strata of Society in the capital of 
France during the past half-century. Lifelike pen portraits are given of many historical 
and literary notabilities of the time, and the work is full of kaleidoscopic scenes and 
incident._ 

FICTION. 

THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

A DAUGHTER of this WORLD. By F. 

BATTERSHALL. 

AT the GATE of SAMARIA. By W. J. Locke. 
ELDER CONKLIN, and other Stories. By 

FRANK HARRIS. ___ 

TWO SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 

“ IT IS AMAZINGLY CLEVER.” 

THE EBB TIDE. By Robert Louis Stevenson 

and LLOYD OSBOURNE. Fourteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TIMES.— The episodes and incidents, although thrilling enough, avc consistently sub¬ 
ordinated to sensationalism of character.Yet when he dashed in a sketch it is done to 

perfection.We see the scene vividly unrolled before us.” 

"OF MAGNIFICENT VITALITY AND DRAMATIC FORCE.” 

THE MANXMAN. By Hall Caine. Forty-fifth 

Thousand. Crown Svo, Os. 

TIMES.— "The novel before us goes very straight to the roots of human passion and 
emotion.* The Manxman’ is a remarkable book, throbbing with human interest.” 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS, 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

EACH IN TWO VOLUMES, PRICE 12s. 

A DRAMA in DUTCH. A Novel. By Z. Z. 

DAILY TELEQRAPH.—" One does not care to put the book down until tho last page 
is turned.” 

“AN ADMIRABLE STORY, ADMIRABLY RENDERED." 

HER OWN FOLK. (“ En Famille”) By 

HECTOR MALOT, Author of “ No Relations.” Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. 
WORLD.—" The author is one of the best writers of the day in the entirely hoalthy 
line of French realistic fiction, and it is a good thing that works of this kind should bo 
made known to English readers, esjiecially by so accurate and accomplished a translator.” 

“ONE OF THE BRIGHTEST NOVELS OF THE YEAR.” 

A VICTIM of GOOD LUCK. By W. E. Norris. 

WORLD.— * Hero is Mr. Norris in his best form again, giving us an impossible story 
with such imperturbable composure, such quiet humour, easy polish, and irresistible 
persuasiveness, that lie makes us read ‘ A Victim of Good Luck ’ right through with 
eager interest and unflagging amusement.” 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV. 

Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth, 3s. net each vol. 

Vol. I. RUDIN. With a Portrait of the Author 

and an Introduction by STEPNIAK. 

Vol. II. A HOUSE of GENTLE-FOLK. 

UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE 

BJORNSON. 

Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. Fcnp. Svo, cloth, 3s. net. 

Vol. I. SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. With an 

Introductory Essay on BJORNSON and a Bibliography by EDMUND GOSSE, 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
Hrt IReproimcers. 

" - QUOD PETIS MIC ESI 

I T will be in the recollection of our numerous clients, and the public 
generally, that for a long period a widely felt want was experienced 
amongst Artists, Authors, Publishers, and Printers alike, in the way 
of obtaining easily accessible and reliable information as to the best and 
cheapest methods—consistent with high-class work—of Reproduction, 
as applied to Oil Paintings, Water-Colour Drawings, Pen and Ink 
Sketches, Photographs, MSS., &c., &c. 

The marked success which has attended our efforts to meet this 
want induces us to make more widely known the lines on which our 
House was established. 

For many years we had made a special study of the various pro¬ 
cesses adopted, both at Home and Abroad, for the Reproduction of 
Works of Art in Monochrome and Colours; and our House being the 
first to enter the field to supply so necessaiy a desideratum, we had the 
good fortune, in our interviews with the various Continental Firms, to 
secure valuable concessions from many of the leading houses in France, 1 
Bavaria, Germany, and Austria, and in some cases to obtain exclusive 
rights for Great Britain and Ireland. 

These various concessions have proved to be highly advantageous, 
alike to manufacturer and client—to the manufacturer from a widely 
increased and rapidly extending business, and to client from excellence 
of results, combined with the lowest remunerative charges. 

We are thus enabled to supply the highest possible class of work, 
and at the same time to advise as to the best method of reproduction 
according to the nature of the original. We are not committed to any one 
process, and are perfectly unbiassed in giving advice to our clients, who 
may in all cases rely upon safe guidance as to the methods best suited 
to their varied requirements. This is a special feature of our business. 

For many years past we have been entrusted with commissions from 
most of the principal Fine Art Publishers, who have on every occasion 
expressed themselves in terms of high approval of our various processes. 

The well-known house of Herr Fkanz Hanfstaengl, of Munich, gave 
us the solo right for Great Britain and Ireland to supply their Photo¬ 
gravure, Block and Collotype processes. This house bears a world-wide 
reputation for artistic finish. In all their methods of Art Reproduction 
it is unsurpassed by any European establishment, wliile as regards their 
Photogravure Process, many of our leading artists consider that it stands 
without a rival. 

Herr IIam'.staengl’s Studios are of the most elaborate and extensive 
character, and the liberal support we have received on his behalf from 
our chief London Publishing Houses is a proof of their appreciation of 
the value and importance of his work. We have constantly on view 
many costly and important plates from paintings by artists of high 
repute, and a visit to our offices will confirm the high encomiums we 
have received on all hands as to the excellence and quality of the work 
that has already emanated from our firm in all its branches. 


Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


FROM the CLYDE to the JORDAN; 

Narrative of a Bicycle Journey. By HUGH CALL AN, 
M.A., Author of “ Wandering! on Wheel and on Foot 
through Europe ” and “ The Story of Jerusalem.” With 
SO Hhutrationa. Crown Svo, cloth, 6a. [Nearly nady. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of PLANTS. 

From the German of ANTON KERNER vow 
MARILAUN, Professor of Botany in the University of 
Vienna. By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D Sc.. Quafn 
Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
With about 1,000 Original Woodcut Illustrations, and 
16 Coloured Plates. To be completed in 16 Monthly 
Parte at 8s. 6<L each net, and in 4 Half-Vole., doth, at 
128. 64. each net. 

Now reidy: Parts I. to VIL, and Half-Vol. L 

BLACKIE’S 

SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY. 

A Selection of the Beat and most Interesting Book, for Young 
Readers, strongly bound in cloth. It. 4d. each volume. 

NOW READY. 

Dana’s Two Tears Before the Blast. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

Waterton’s Wandering!. 

Anson’s Voyage Bound the World. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
Uarryat’e Children of the New Forest. 
Kies Nltford’s Our Village. 

Scott’s TaUsman. 

The Basket of Flowers. 

Marryat’s Hasterman Beady. 

Little Woman. By Louisa X. Aleott. 
Cooper’s Deerslayer. 

Parry’s Third Voyage. 

Dickens’ Old Cariosity Shop. 1 vole. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Oreek Heroes. 

Other volumes in preparation, 

BERNTHSEN’S ORGANIC 0HEM- 

ISTRY: a Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By A. 
BERNTHSEN, Ph.D., formerly Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Heidelberg. Translated by GEORGE 
M'GOWAN, rh.D. New Edition, thoroughly revised 
and much enlarged by Author and Translator. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

“Sure to take as high a place among the elementary text-books of 
organic chemistry in the English language as it has already done in 
the Fatherland. —Aature. 

ELEMENTS of METALLURGY. 

Adapted to the Syllabus of the Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment. Bv W. JEROME HARRIiON, F.G.6., and 
WILLIAM J. HARRISON, Junior. Copiously illus¬ 
trated. Cloth, Ss. fid. 


THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

KING and PARLIAMENT, 

a.d. 1603-1714. By G. H. WAKBLING, NLA., Lecturer 
in History at Wadham College. Cloth, Is. 

Other volumes in preparation, * 

BLACKIE’S MODERN FRENCH TEXTS. 

THE LETTERS of PAUL LOUIS 

COURIER. Edited by J. G. ANDERSON, B.A., French 
Master in Merchant Taylors’ SchooL Cloth, Is. 

Other volumes in preparation. 


CESAR’S INVASIONS of BRITAIN. 

Parts of Books IV. and V. of the Gallic War. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes. English Exercises, and Vocabu¬ 
laries, by JOHN BROWN, B.A., formerly Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford. With Map. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

HORACE.—THE HISTORICAL and 

POLITICAL ODES. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. A. J. CHU&OH, M.A., sometime 
Professor of Latin at University College, London. 
Cloth, 3s. fid. 


READINGS from CARLYLE : a Selec¬ 
tion of Representative Extracts from the Works of Thomas 
Carlyle. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
\V. KEITH LEASE, M.A., late Scholar of W< Raster 
College, Oxford. Cloth, 3s. fid. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILO- 

SOPHY. Translated and Edited by Prof. EVERETT, 
D C.L , F.R.S. With nearly 800 Wood Engravings, and 
3 Coloured Plates. Thirteenth Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and much Enlarged. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18a.; Also 
in Parts, limp cloth, <s. fid. each. 

Part I.—Mechanics, Ac. | Part m.-Electricity, Ac. 

Part H.—Heat. I Part IY.—Sound and Light. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 
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SWAN S0NN ENSCHE1N Sc CO. I SEELEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS FOR THE AUTUMN. 


GEORGE ROMNEY and his ART. By 

HILDA GAMMN. With Photogravure., Collotypo, and other 
Illustrations. 9s. 

DIARY of a CAVALRY OFFICER in 

the PENINSULAR and WATERLOO CAMPAIGNS. By late 
Lt.-Col. TOMKINS0N. Second Edn., Revised; Maps and 
Plates. 7s. 6d. 

PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS. By 

E. J. 8IMCOX. 2 vola., large 8vo. 32s. “A contribution to 
economical and social kisbjrg of exception'll oalui and importance. 
—Times. 

CONCORDANCE to the POETICAL 

WORKS of MILTON. By JOHN BRADSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 
Royal 8vo, 12s. 0 d. net. 

LECTURES on HUMAN and ANIMAL 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. W. WUNDT. Cuts. 8ro. 15s. 

SOCIALISM: its Nature, Strength, 

and Weakness. By Prof. R. T. ELY, Ph.D.. LL.D. 6s. “.1 very 
useful, mterestinp. and lucid discussion of this thorny subject. A 
more fair-minded book w never read "—Daily Chronicle. 

RECORDS of the HOLE CRAFTE and 

FELLOWSHIP of MASONS. With a Chronicle of the History of 
the Company. By EDWARD CONDER, Jun., Master. Fac¬ 
similes. 4to, 21s. net. 

STUDENTS’ ANGLO SAXON DIC- 

TIONARY. By J. R. CLARK HALL, M.A., Ph.D. 4to (treble 
columns), 15s. 

SCUOOL EDITION OF SEYFFERT. 

DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTI- 

QUITIE8. Edited by the late Prof. H. NETTLESHTP and I)r. 
J. E. 8ANDYS. School Edition, Revised, with all the Illustra¬ 
tions. 10s. 6d. 

COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of GBR- 

MAN and ENGLISH. By Professor VICTOR HENRY. English 
Edition, by the Author himself. 7s. 6<L 

PROGRESS in LANGUAGE, with 

SPECIAL REFERENCE to ENGLISH. By Prof. OTTO 
JESPERSEN. (Written in English.) 7s 6d. 

PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES.-Now Vol. 

GREEK SYNTAX. By Prof E. A. 

SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. Oxon. 2#. 6d.; or, with the “Accidence," 
in 1 vol., 4s. fld. 

RAINMAKING and SUNSHINE. By 

JOHN C0LLIN80N. 8a «d. 

SWAN SONNENSOHE1N & 00., London. | 

MUD IE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY, 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

NEW VOLUME OP "EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME ’’SERIES. 

THE LIBERATION of ITALY. By the Countess Evelyn 

MARTINENGO CESARESCO. With 4 Portraits on Copper. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ A noteworthy contribution to the history of Italian unity.”— Times. 

EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIMES SERIES. 

THE REFOUNDING of the GERMAN EMPIRE. By Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. 

With Portraits and Plans. Cloth, 5s. Library Edition (200 only), 10s. fld. 

THE AFGHAN WARS. By Archibald Forbes. Second Edition. With 

Portraits and Plans. Cloth, 6s. Library Edition (200 only), 10s. fld. 

THE DEVELOPMENT of NAVIES. By Captain Eardley WUmot, R.N. 

With many Illustrations. Cloth, Ss. 

THE WAR In the CRIMEA. By Sir Edward Hamley, K.C.B. Fifth 

Edition. With Portraits, Maps, and Plans. Cloth, 5s. Library Edition, 10s. Gd., net. 

THE INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. Fourth Edition. 

With Portraits and Maps. Cloth, 5s. Library Edition, 10s. fld. net. 

ACHIEVEMENTS in ENGINEERING. By Professor Vernon Harcourt. 

With many Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE FALL of ATHENS- A Tale of the Peloponnesian War. By 

the Rov. A. J. CHURCH, Author of “Stories from Homer.” With 16 Illustrations. Large crown 
8 vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ Told in Professor Church’s most effective and interesting style .”—Glasgow Herald. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

RADIANT SUNS. A Sequel to “ Sun, Moon, and Stars.” By 

AGNES GIBERNE. With 16 Illustrations. Largo crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

A DOUBLE CHERRY. A Story by M. E. Winchester, Author of 

“ Adrift ” nnil “ Nest of Sparrows.” With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

KENSINGTON PALACE in the DAYS of QUEEN MARY II. 

A Story by EMMA MARSHALL, Author of “Under Salisbury Spire.” With Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ Will bo read with pleasure by all who aro interested in that picturesque period.”— Scotoma*, 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE INNS of COURT and CHANCERY. By W. J. Loftie. 

With upwards of 60 Illustrations, chiefly by Herbert Rail ton. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6i. 

London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 

^ ALBEMARLB Ytreet, 

30th October, 1X04. 

MESSRS. OSGOOD , McIL VAINE & CO. beg 
to announce that they are preparing a SIXTH 
Edition of “TRILBY,” by GEORGE du 
MA URIER, 3 vols., which wiU be ready in 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from Ono Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK 80CIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Book* at the . 
Houses jf Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 

N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thuslewen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Toms 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons aro on Sale, second-hand a 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY , L i m itod, 

80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., E.C 


a few days. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

vtewspapers, magazines, books, 

4c.—KING. SELL 4 RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
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LITERATURE. 

Life and Letters of Erasmus. Lectures de¬ 
livered at Oxford, 1893-4, by J. A. 
Proude, Regius Profeasor of Modern 
Hiatory. (Longmans.) 

This England of ours must be a strange 
Btudy to the observant foreigner. With 
vast material for historical research, we 
have no school of historical criticism; and 
when an historical genius is born, not bred, 
among us, we leave him to penury, or, 
before his life-work is half done, crush his 



numbered on the fingers of one hand, we 
disregard them and promote the brilliant 
but inaccurate litterateur to the chief his¬ 
torical chair in the kingdom. No better 
justification for the outcry which met Lord 
Salisbury’s appointment of Mr. Froude to 
the regius professorship at Oxford could 
have been found than the publication of 
Mr. Fronde’s lectures on Erasmus. These 
lectures have to be criticised, not like Mr. 
Froude’s “ Short Studies,” as popular his¬ 
torical essays to be distributed from the 
circulating library, but as a contribution to 
historical literature on the part of an Eng¬ 
lish university professor of the highest 
standing. The one may be leniently judged; 
the other, whatever may be the circumstances 
following its publication, must be honestly 
and, if necessary, sternly criticised, if we 
are to maintain our self-respect before con¬ 
tinental scholars. This is not a small point, 
wherein de mortuis nil nisi bonum can rule 
our pen. Mr. Froude’s Erasmus is not the 
only historical work which has appeared in 
England this year and has been greeted by 
the press with almost unqualified praise. 
Where historical research is at a low ebb, 
how is historical criticism likely to fare 
better? Yet, can anything be more painful 
to those who would hold high the reputa¬ 
tion of English scholarship than to see 
inaccuracy, want of comparative study, and 
total failure to grasp scientific method 
praised by our English critics; while they 
are exposed at once—and not without an 
irritating tone of superiority—by their better 
trained German colleagues ? If we cannot 
produce first-class historical work, at least 
let us refrain from the delusion that our 
bad is good. To know our feebleness is the 
primary condition of reform, as well as the 
sole means of retaining our self-respect in 
the face of European scholars. 

Reviewing Mr. Froude’s Luther nearly 
twelve years ago, the present writer ven¬ 
tured to suggest that, when he came to 
study the Reformation at first hand, he 
would modify his views as to the relative 


merits of the methods of Luther and 
Erasmus. It is, perhaps, the sole advan¬ 
tage of hero-worship that, if the worshipper 
be only catholic enough, he will, however 
little he grasps the background of his 
characters, ultimately be forced to balance 
one exaggerated life by a second. It is 
clearly impossible to worship both Luther 
and Erasmus contemporaneously ; and in 
the passage from one shrine to another Mr. 
Froude could not fail to gather some in¬ 
sight into the real history of the Reforma¬ 
tion. When he wrote his Luther, Mr. 
Froude oould not have made a close study 
of the works or letters of Erasmus. He 
knew them intimately as little as he knew, 
when writing of Erasmus, the works or 
letters of Reuchin, Pfefferkom, Hochstraten, 
or any other of the strange figures of that 
motley age. For Mr. Froude Reuchin is the 
man who “ was suspended and imprisoned 
while the question what was to be done with 
him was referred to the Pope ”; for him 
Hochstraten is “ the Hebrew scholar” who 
attacks Erasmus; for him the Graf von 
Neuenar is not ridiculous as the “ Count of 
New Eagle ”; for him we feel sure that to 
the last the Spongia and the Be Libero 
Arbitrio were mere names. Yet Mr. Froude 
progressed—and progressed in the right 
direction—between his Luther and his 
Erasmus. In 1883, he considered that, if 
the Reformation movement had been left to 
Erasmus and the Humanists, “ a cultivated 
Epicureanism would have taken the place 
of real belief, and dissolved the morality of 
mankind.” In 1894, he recognises that 
Erasmus was in the first place working for 
the moral regeneration of Europe, while 
Luther was setting up the tyranny of a new 
set of dogmas. He half admits that the 
Erasmian element was the permanent one 
in the changes which followed the sixteenth 
century convulsions. Luther and Erasmus 
may be of the same celestial material, “ but 
one blazes like a comet, perplexing nations 
with the fear or reality of change; the other 
light is fixed and steady, if less immediately 
dazzling, and may shine on when the comet 
has burnt out.” Erasmus, Mr. Froude now 
finds, wrote thus— 

“ Strange as it may seem, there are even men 
among us who think, like Epicurus, that the 
soul dies with the body. Mankind are great 
fools, and will believe anything ”— 

and accordingly could hardly have preached 
a “ cultivated Epicureanism.” He is now, 
indeed, the man from whose letters the 
youth of Oxford will obtain the “best 
description of the Btate of Europe in the 
age immediately preceding the Reforma¬ 
tion.” If we will only take Erasmus for a 
guide in that tangled period, Mr. Froude 
tells us, we shall not wander far out of the 
way. Yet it was Erasmus who wrote that 
wherever Lutheranism flourishes, there 
learning perishes! Mr. Froude learnt—as 
we all learn with increased study—to modify 
earlier opinions. It is not this of which we 
complain—emphatically not this when the 
change is towards the truth. But it is the 
absence of knowledge of the background of 
his characters wmch vexes us in Mr. 
Froude’s pages at every turn. He has not 
“ heard the other part ” in all these contro¬ 
versies of which ne talks; he shows no 


! knowledge of the social conditions of the 
period, its religious literature, both learned 
and vernacular; he does not know of its 
schools, of the character and customs of its 
various religious orders, of the real extent 
in the monasteries of moral laxity on the 
one hand and of religious earnestness on 
the other. He has not attempted to grasp 
either the range of thought, or the work, or 
the policy of the mediaeval church. 

It is often only a slight hint which tells 
us of Mr. Froude’s laches in these respects, 
but it is sufficient to show us Mr. Froude’s 
want of historical study. Thus, take his 
account of Erasmus at the Deventer School. 
Erasmus tells us, in a letter written in 
middle life, that he was ill-taught, that his 
master was illiterate, and did not understand 
him. 

“ Erasmus hated the master, and perhaps with 
some reason. We have only Erasmus’s own 
story, however, and one would like to hear the 
other. It is quite certain that the man retained 
the confidence of Erasmus’s father in spite of 
the boy’s complaints.” 

Now, to a student of fifteenth century 
educational reform, it is dear that Mr. 
Froude knew nothing of the reputation of 
Deventer or the real goodness of its work. 
Genius never gets on with its teachers, even 
though they be Hegius or Arnold; and 
Erasmus had a very obvious purpose in his 
letter to Grunnius. Now, about “ the man” 
and his school, Mr. Froude might have 
learnt all that he could wish. Hegius, even 
before Wimfeling, was a great pedagogic 
reformer. It was he who first made classics 
the centrepoint of school instruction: he 
first incited his students to study Greek— 
a language in which, we are told, he was 
as competent as in Latin. If Mr. Froude 
had not hit upon Butzbach’s account of his 
old master, he might at least have discovered 
that the Hegius whom Erasmus himself 
elsewhere reckons among the restorers of 
true Latinity, whose works—“ however care¬ 
less he has been of his own reputation as a 
writer—according to the judgment of all 
scholars, deserve immortality, is the old 
Deventer schoolmaster, “ the man ” whom 
Erasmus’s father ventured to trust! 

Mr. Froude is equally unhappy about 
Erasmus’s second school. He does not 
follow the due that one of Erasmus’s guar¬ 
dians was master of a school at Gouda, but 
he learns that Erasmus was placed in a house 
of “ Collationary Fathers.” Of these Fathers 
Mr. Froude writes: “ Except from this 
aocount of Erasmus, I never heard of these 
people, nor can I learn any more about 
them.” We wonder why not. Had Mr. 
Froude made a study of pre-Reformation 
vernacular literature—and no true judg¬ 
ment of the state of the Church in the age 
of the Reformation is possible without it— 
he could scarcely have failed to see toe 
imprint of the Collatie-Broeders of Gouda, 
and this would have set him on toe right 
track as to Erasmus and the real value 
of the work of this fraternity. The ignor¬ 
ance of vernacular religious literature was 
always a stumbling-block with Mr. Froude. 
When he was worshipping at Luther’s 
shrine, it was Luther’s New Testament 
which “ settled for ever the determination 
of the German people to have done with 
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the old idolatry.” He had no idea of the 
existence of a “ German Vulgate ” in some 
nineteen pre-Lutheran High or Low German 
editions; he had no idea that the “ Septem- 
ber-Bibel ” was rather a twentieth edition 
of the German Vulgate than a new and 
independent translation. That the Bible was 
a lost book till Luther re-discovered it is a 
myth which Mr. Froude persisted inforyears. 
He had probably never handled one of the 
five-and-twenty German editions of the 
Gospels and Epistles which, besides the nine¬ 
teen complete Bibles, preceded the Lutheran 
New Testament. When Mr. Froude begins 
to worship at the shrine of Erasmus the 
error changes; but there must still be an 
epoch-making Bible to destroy the Catholic 
superstition. This time it is Erasmus’s Greek 
Testament which revolutionises public 
opinion. Mr. Froude’s text must be cited 
as it stands: 

“ Of the Gospels and Epistles so much only was 
known to the laity as was read in the churoh 
services, and that intoned as if to b8 purposely 
unintelligible to the understanding, Of the 
rest of the Bible nothing was known at all, 
because nothing was supposed to be necessary, 
and lectures like Colet’s at Oxford were con¬ 
sidered superfluous and dangerous. Copies of 
the Scripture weie rare, shut up in convent 
libraries, and studied only by professed theo¬ 
logians ; while conventional interpretations were 
attached to the text which corrupted or dis¬ 
torted its meaning. Erasmus had undertaken 
to give the book to the whole world to read for 
itself—the original Greek of the Epistles and 
Gospels, with a new Latin translation—to wake 
up the intelligence, to show that the words 
had a real sense, and were not mere sounds like 
the dronings of a barrel-organ. 

“ It was finished at last, text and translation 
printed, and the living facts of Christianity, 
the persons of Christ and the Apostles, their 
history, their lives, their teaching, revealed to 
an astonished world. For the first time the 
laity were able to see, side by side, the Christi¬ 
anity which converted the world and the 
Christianity of the Churoh with a Borgia pope, 
cardinal princes, ecclesiastical courts, and a 
mythology of lies. The effect was to be a 
spiritual earthquake.” 

The part played by Erasmus’s Greek 
Testament in the history of scholarship is 
a very important one; the Humanist of 
to-day knows, as his predecessor of Erasmus’s 
own time knew, how to value the real 
humanity, the essential moralityof Erasmus’s 
commentary. But Mr. Froude’s words 
represent no historical facts; they are pure 
fustian. How is “the whole world to read 
for itself,” either the Greek original or the 
Latin translation ? How is it to reach the 
masses, who fail to follow the vernacular— 
presumably owing to the “intoning”—in 
the churches ? Why, because a Testament 
appears in Greek, are the laity able to see 
for the first time the two Christianities ? If 
the laity could read Latin, then there were 
more than 150 editions of the Latin Bible 
before Erasmus’s Testament. The Vulgate 
is not the critical text of to-day ; but it is a 
ridiculous error to suppose it incomprehen¬ 
sible, or that the main facts of Christianity 
cannot be extracted from it. If Eckehart 
and Thomas ii Kempis learnt their Christian¬ 
ity from the Vulgate, we may be quite sure 
that the laity had not to wait for Erasmus’s 
Greek Testament to have the lives and 
teaching of Christ and the apostles revealed 


to them. Nay, a little study of the popular 
literature of the day would have convinced 
Mr. Froude that Bible words and Bible 
instances were on everybody’s tongue. Nor is 
it to be wondered at. Schoolmasters read the 
Bible daily with their scholars; so that some 
boys had read nearly the whole Bible by ten 
years of age, and others knew the Four 
Gospels by heart. Until writers understand 
that it was not a biblical revelation, but a 
great social movement, which produced the 
Reformation, we shall have no real history 
of that period. Mr. Froude’s talk about 
“ the awful countenance ” of the sacred 
text “being now practically revealed for 
the first time for many centuries,” or our 
difficulty in realising “ what the effect must 
have been when the Gospel was brought 
out fresh and visible before the astonished 
eyes of mankind,” is merely Protestant 
myth, comparable with Catholic tales of 
Luther’s personal immorality. Hard con¬ 
ditions of life—hunger or tyranny—produce 
great social changes: the social movement 
may take its watchwords from a religious 
book, from a Rousseau or from a Marx; but it 
is not a new acquaintance with the book, or 
the appearance of the intellectual leader, 
which produces the revolution. Deep down 
economic causes will be found at work, and 
these are not what Mr. Froude ever 
succeeded in bringing to the surface. He 
begins with the leaders, or rather one leader, 
ana never studies the mass of men. 

If Mr. Froude has so far advanced, from 
his Luther to his Erasmus, as to attribute 
some share of our modern freedom to 
Erasmus’s labours—nay, to admit that the 
world after all has come round to the 
Erasmian view—we still find his old blunders 
as to Luther repeated. Luther is driven 
into a monastery, not by fear of a thunder¬ 
storm but in order to devote himself to the 
service of God. He still finds that unknown 
book—a New Testament—lying dusty on 
the shelves. Every Greek scholar and every 
friend of learning were on his side, at any 
rate at first. We have still the same 
mythical views on Indulgence, the same 
complete incomprehension of the real danger 
that threatened Europe from the Turks— 
the Turkish crusade was invented to quiet 
the Lutheran movement. If we pass all 
this by, however, and ignore also Mr. 
Froude’s incapacity for really understanding 
Fisher of Rochester, Albrecht of Mainz, or 
Leo X. ; if we forget all the poor history of 
his Tenth and Eleventh Lectures, and for¬ 
give him for confusing fanaticism with 
enthusiasm because so many to-day write 
down all enthusiasm as fanaticism, may we 
not still be grateful for a pleasant portrait 
of Erasmus told in Erasmus’s own words ? 
Alas! even here we have but small comfort. 
The letters profess to be “ abridged ” trans¬ 
lations, but there is no mark to show where 
an omission has been made. Occasionally 
one sentence stands for ten of the original; 
occasionally two sentences far separated in 
Erasmus’s letters are run into one. The 
Rip van Winkle incident related by Erasmus 
about the Sootists in his letter to Grey is 
half-spoiled by the arbitrary and unmarked 
contraction. The repeated leaving out of 
half-sentences gives a jerkiness to Rasmus’s 
style which is far from being his own. 


Some of the letters to Battus are hardly 
capable of being identified with the originals, 
they are such poor skeletons of their real 
selves. Let the reader compare, too, in 
this respect Mr. Froude’s version of the 
famous picture of More with its original: 
To judge from Mr. Froude’s version Erasmus 
bracketed women with fools. In the trans¬ 
lations themselves there is often vigour and 
careful choice of words, though occasional 
blunders too, as when Mr. Froude trans¬ 
lates the Tt\uiyn]<; —t e.,publicanus of Erasmus 
—who, Erasmus actually tolls us, freed the 
boatmen from custom-dues—into a literary 
wine merchant, a publican ! 

As is well known, the dates fixed by the 
old editors to Erasmus’s letters are very 
doubtful quantities, but Mr. Froude’s re¬ 
arrangement cannot always be considered 
successful. Thus, he removes a letter of 
invitation of Henry VIII. to Erasmus, 
clearly written about 1529, when the divorce 
question was forcing Henry into the Pro¬ 
testant camp, back to 1509! The result is 
that Henry appears on ascending the throne 
to have asked Erasmus to come and help 
him in the work of church reform—in 
restoring Christ’s religion to its primitive 
purity! Mr. Froude considers the letter as 
an invitation to join the Privy Council. 
This it may have been; but as it was written 
long after Erasmus’s last visit to England, it 
was certainly not an invitation of the 
greatest weight supporting in 1509 Mount- 
foy’s proposal to Erasmus tocome to England. 
Erasmus’s disappointment as to English 
provision for his maintenance was certainly 
not due to a failure in Henry to carry out 
his own offer. That offer only came when 
Henry himself was starting his anti-papal 
campaign. 

We have said enough to indicate that, 
while Mr. Froude's last work marks a real 
epoch in his own development, it has still all 
the defects of his earlier want of scholarship 
and impatience of minute study. Neither 
as a popular book, nor as an historical 
biography, is it anything like as complete 
or careful as Drummond’s Life and Character 
of Erasmus, a book which itself might be 
much bettered in a new edition. Little 
touches of the personal there are in Mr. 
Froude’s latest work, which will undoubtedly 
render it welcome to his admirers. Erasmus 
does not suffer from the hands of his bio¬ 
grapher as Carlyle did. Mr. Froude is, if 
anything, too lenient to Erasmus’s weak¬ 
nesses. Perhaps in the interval between 
the two biographies Mr. Froude learnt the 
great truth, with which he concludes his 
Lecture XIII., and for the statement of 
which so clearly and tersely much may be 
pardoned him. 

Karl Peabson. 


mr. crockett’s novels. 

The Raiders ; Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills ; 
The Lilac Sunbonnet. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The publication of The Lilac Sunbonnet 
makes it more uncertain than ever whether 
Mr. Crockett is an original romancist or 
only a clever imitator — with an eye to 
scenery, however, that is all his own—who 
can, when the call is made upon him, run 
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with Mr. Barrie or hunt with Mr. Stevenson. 
Nothing he has done since The Stickit 
Minister is at all equal to that early volume 
in simplicity or sincerity. But, then, The 
Little Minister is not equal to Avid Licht 
Idylls or the Window in Thrums : Mr. Barrie, 
too, has yet to demonstrate that he is a 
novelist of the calibre, say, of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. 

Two dogmatic statements may be hazarded 
of these three books. The Lilac Sunbonnet 
is greatly inferior to The Raiders, and Mad 
Sir Uchtred of the Hills is greatly inferior to 
either. The last may, indeed, be dismissed 
as an historical impertinence in the 
guise of historical fiction. No doubt 
many extraordinary claims were put for¬ 
ward in behalf of the persecuted and 
hunted adherents of that Solemn League 
and Covenant which, as Burns said, “ now 
brings a smile, now brings a tear.” But 
among them was not, so far as I am aware, 
the power of working miracles. Yet it is 
this power which is exercised by the Eev. 
Alexander Benfield, who, when he is arrested 
by Sir Uchtred of Garthland, acting as the 
agent of Lauderdale, calls down a curse 
upon him, and converts him into a Galloway 
Nebuchadnezzar. Apart from this miracle, 
there is absolutely nothing in the story that 
can be said to be impressive. The great 
wild cat—which snaps weasels as if they 
were rotten sticks, which “ watches with 
yellow-irised eyes the dreams chase them¬ 
selves across the clouded brain of that man 
whom God had driven out to eat with 
the beast of the field,” and which “that 
man ” welcomes with “ Sweet Bolus, my 
god! ”—has the effect of a bit of low 
comedy thrust into the heart of a tragedy. 
The love-making of Bandolph Dowall to 
his brother’s wife Philippa is ineffective 
and unreal—mere Beetoration-and-water. 
Even Mr. Crockett’s scenic effects are here 
failures. He gives one or two phrases, such 
as “ the indigo-blue night winking with 
stars,” which startle by their trickiness, not 
by their graphic power; for it is the stars 
that wink, not the night. As a rule, how¬ 
ever, this is the sort of thing that Mr. 
Crockett thinks good enough for his readers. 

“Then the night came. A serene and austere 
coolness settled down on the hills. The world 
was very full of sweet air to breathe. The bog 
myrtle, which men name ‘gall of the hills,’ 
gave forth a rare smell, and Sir Uchtred awoke 
out of his dream.” 

Such a description is suggestive not of the 
open air, but of a well-ventilated sick-room. 

The Lilac Sunbonnet is strong where Mad 
Sir Uchtred is palpably weak. I cannot 
help quoting from one of the best chapters 
in it, because the passage indicates better 
than anything else its author’s power of 
reproducing the influence of scenery and of 
night, with its awe-inspiring stillness and 
its eerie possibilities, upon a coarse, super¬ 
stitious nature. 

“ He noted where, on the broad bosom of 
the locb, the stillness lay grey and smooth 
like glimmering steel, with little puffs of 
night wind purling across it, and disappear¬ 
ing like breath from a new knife-blade. He 
saw where the smooth satin plain rippled to 
the first water-break, as the stream collected 
itself, deep and black, with the force of the 


water behind it, to flow beneath the arch. . . . 
He looked over. He saw the stars which were 
perfectly reflected a hundred yards away on 
the smooth expanse first waver, then tremble, 
and lastly break into a myriad delicate shafts 
of light, as the water quickened and gathered. 
He spat in the water and thought of trout for 
breakfast. But the long roar of the rapids of 
the Dee came over the hill and brought a feel¬ 
ing of stillness with it, weird and remote. 
Uncertain lights shone hither'and thither under 
the bridge in strange gleams and reflections. 
The ploughman was awed. He continued to 
gaze. The stillness closed in upon him. The 
aromatic breath of the pines seemed to cool 
him and remove him from himself. He had a 
sense that it was a Sabbath morning, and that 
he had just washed his face to go to church. 
It was the nearest thing to worship he had 
ever known. Snch moments come to the most 
material and are their theology. Far off a 
solitary bird whooped and whinnied. It 
sounded mysterious and unknown, the cry of 
a lost sold. Ebie Farrish wondered where 
he would go to when he died.” 

Mr. Crockett rather spoils the effect of 
this passage by making Ebie resolve “ that 
he would go seldomer to the village public 
o’ nights, and that he would no more find 
cakes and ale pleasant to the palate.” 

“ Oakes and ale ” and “ o’ nights ” are too 
obviously meant for English consumption; 
yet the quotation illustrates what is likely 
to be of permanent value in The Lilac Sun¬ 
bonnet. As a story, it is ill-compacted. 
The love-making is painfully slow, and the 
lovers have an intolerable habit of making 
light comedy out of their own senti¬ 
mentalities. There is a suspicion of Mr. 
Barrie’s Egyptian in Winsome Charteris; 
Balph Peden, the divinity student and dis¬ 
tracted lover, is a (physically) robuster Mr. 
Dishart; and the confession of Mr. Welsh, 
the Marrow minister, that he is the father 
of Winsome Charteris, at once recalls the 
confession of the Dominie in The Little 
Minister, that he is Mr. Dishart’s father. 
The villainy in The Lilac Sunbonnet is of 
mere intrusion. Jess Kissock, the gipsy 
rival of Winsome, who intercepts letters, 
and Agnew Greatorix, the tippling young 
laird, who tries his hand at abduction, are 
lugged in merely in order that Balph Peden 
may not have it all his own way. Mr. 
Crockett ought, too, in this connexion, 
to give up his bad habit of moralising in 
this commonplace fashion: “Black-browed 
Egypt, the serpent of old Nile, can sit in a 
country byre and read another woman’s letter. 
For Cleopatra is not history—she is type.” 

Galloway may be to Mr. Crockett what 
Thrums is to Mr. Barrie; or, better still, 
what Wessex is to Mr. Hardy. The love- 
making and the rude philosophy of Saunders 
Mowdiewort would seem to indicate that 
he cherishes an ambition of this kind. The 
chapter in which Saunders rehearses in the 
byre bis intended attack on the heart and 
the waist of May Kissock is no doubt 
genuine Scotch fun, and therefore something 
very different from mere “comic copy.” 
But he must beware of “effects,” like 
“ Meg’s clours are like original sin, and to 
be borne wi’ a’ complaisancy; but Birsie’s 
dunts are, so to speak, gratuitous, and 
amount to actual transgression.” This is 
simply an exercise in the “new humour ” by 
a man who has been brought up on the 
Confession of Faith. Shakspere’s grave¬ 


digger would have managed better; so 
would Joseph Poorgrass. 

Before I leave The Lilac Sunbonnet, I 
must say that Mr. Crockett would do well 
to deal with the serious charge of plagiarism 
which has been made against him in 
Scotland, and which, so far as I have 
seen, he has not hitherto attempted to 
meet. That charge is to the effect that 
his most notable and most distinctly 
Hardyesque exhibition of the humour of 
Scotch rusticity, the ohapter entitled “ The 
Ouif before the Session,” has been to all 
appearance lifted without acknowledgment 
from “ Jockey and Maggy’s Courtship, 
Part III.,” a chapbook of Dugald 
Graham, the skellat bellman of Glasgow, 
who died in 1779, and whose works were 
reprinted in 1883. It has been pointed out 
that in the chapbook there is a dialogue 
whioh runs on thus : 

‘ ‘ Mither, I hae been three or four times through 
the Bible and the New Testament, and I never 
saw a repenting stool in’t a’. . . . But a daft 
history book tells me that the first o’ them was 
used about Rome amang the Papists. . . .” 

Mr. Crockett’s chapter contains this: 

“Mother, I’ve been through the Testaments 
mair nor yince—the New Testament mair nor 
twice—an’ I never saw naethin about stools o’ 
repentance in the house o’ God. But my son 
Saunders was readin’ to me the ither nicht in a 
fule history buik, and there it said that amang 
the Papists,” &o. 

The Raiders is conspicuously superior to 
The Lilac Sunbonnet in style, in flow of 
narrative, and in plot. But, as I have 
already said, I cannot learn from it whether 
Mr. Crockett will be a great, in the 
sense of an original, romancist. For one 
thing, it recalls too many books with which 
one is familiar. The love-making between 
Philip Heron and May Maxwell forcibly 
recalls one of the courtship of John Bida 
and Loraa Doone. Silver Sand, otherwise 
John Faa, reminds one here and there of 
Alan Breck. The fighting makes one think 
of Mr. Conan Doyle—at his best. However, 
there is no doubt that Mr. Crockett has a 
mastery of Galloway soenery, and of 
the art of reproducing it with a few rapid 
dashes. In spite of “ The Ouif ” chapter, 
I am disposed to believe that he has 
also a thorough knowledge of Galloway 
character. Lady Grizel is quite as good as 
Miss Grant in Mr. Stevenson’s Catriona ; and 
I hope that henpecked, garrulous Sammle 
Thompson is all Mr. Crockett’s own, for 
he is a delightful companion and gossip. 
The fight on the Bridge of Dee, and, indeed, 
the whole series of struggles between the 
outlaws and their scarcely more civilised 
enemies, demonstrate Mr. Crockett’s capacity 
for battle-pieces. Somehow, it is impossible 
to refrain from comparing him with Mr. 
Barrie and Mr. Stevenson. He has not Mr. 
Barrie’s humour, but he has a wider know¬ 
ledge of Scotch nature generally. His style 
has not the distinction of Mr. Stevenson’s, 
nor has he such an eye either for 
the picturesque or for the virile in 
scounareldom. But he has more sym¬ 
pathy with the average men, and still 
more with the average woman. Neither 
the May Mischief of The Raiders nor the 
Winsome Charteris of The Lilac Sunbonnet is 
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such an artistic creation aa Oatriona; but 
both are more distinctly girlish and natural. 
Yet Mr. Crockett has done nothing so 
memorable as both Mr. Bame and Mr. 
Stevenson have done. His achievements 
prove nothing as to the future. They may 
be but the preliminary canters of genius; 
or they may be the best work of a second- 
rate writer who has struck oil. 

William Wallace. 


“ Heroes of the Nations.” —Cicero and 
the Fall of the Roman Republic. By J. L. 
Strachan-Davidson. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) 

The editor of the series of “ Heroes of the 
Nations ” has been fortunate in inducing his 
colleague at Balliol to undertake to write 
the Life of Cicero. The memorable articles 
in the Quarterly Review (1879 and 1880) 
proved long ago not only Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson’s intimate familiarity with the 
literature, but—what is of more importance 
for such a task—the admirable steadiness of 
his judgment. The genius of Mommsen, the 
learning of Drumann, the brilliant literary 
gifts of Profs. Froude and Beesly, alike 
failed to mislead him into harsh and unsym¬ 
pathetic criticism; and several generations 
of students have recognised in those articles 
the safest—and, be it said in parenthesis, 
the most attractive—of guides through the 
problems of the period. It is a matter for 
some regret that the lines of Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson’s present work do not allow him 
to enter often or at any length into discus¬ 
sions, which the student, if not the general 
reader, would have welcomed. Hence it is 
only those who have had occasion to work 
over the ground for themselves, who will 
understand how much careful weighing of 
statements and arguments on either side 
underlies many a snort paragraph or even 
S6nt6nc6* 

What Mr. Strachan-Davidson has at¬ 
tempted in this volume has been to nar¬ 
rate rather than to criticise, and this has 
been done with admirable clearness. He 
has wisely, and with very happy skill, used 
as largely as possible Cicero’s own words in 
doing so. The material supplied by a 
writer who was at once the prince of story¬ 
tellers and the most charming and diversified 
of correspondents is abundant, and has 
often been employed for a similar purpose; 
but it has never been selected more felicit¬ 
ously or translated more ajgreeably. The 
weaknesses and inconsistencies of the orator 
are not disguised, and indeed they lie on 
the surface. But they are not allowed to 
blind the reader to the honesty and elevation 
of his purpose, to the range and variety of 
his powers, and to the charm of his personal 
character. On the main question, which 
determines our judgment of his political 
action, the essential nature of “ Oaesarism,” 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson strikes no uncertain 
note: 

“ After all, the tree is known by its fruit, and 
Caeaarism is condemned by the character which 
the despotism necessarily stamped upon the 
generations bred under it. We must look for 
its perfect work in the subjects of the later 
Empire, ground down by an intolerable burden 
of taxation, with souls which bad lost all nobler 


political interests, trusting to hired soldiers to 
fight for them, no longer capable of managing 
their own concerns, nor of striking a blow in 
defence of their own hearths. All the horrors 
of the barbarian invasion and all the darkness 
of the Middle Ages were not a price too heavy 
to pay for the infusion of fresh and stronger 
blood, and the revival of the sense of dignity in 
mankind.” 

Cicero may not have foreseen all the 
steady degeneration of national character 
that would result from a world-wide 
despotism. But at least he 

“ accepted it as the first axiom of politics that 
< gome sort of a free state ’ is the necessary con¬ 
dition of a noble and honourable existence; 
and that it is the last oalanuty for a people 
permanently to renounce this ideal, and to 
substitute for it the slave’s ideal of a good 
master.” 

Mr. Strachan-Davidson admirably shows 
how the endeavour to hold to this creed, 
without falling into the impractical rigidity 
of a man lie Cato, explains Cicero’s 
frequent embarrassment and hesitation. 
But even now it is far easier to see the 
difficulties that beset any conceivable line 
of action, than where the path of duty lay. 
The dear-sighted, resolute policy of Caesar 
gained its immediate end; but it led in¬ 
evitably to the Ides of March, and “ miser¬ 
ably crushed out all the possibilities of a 
worthier future for his nation and for the 

world.” ,. , . 

The scholarship, which is stamped on 
every page of this volume, goes without say¬ 
ing, and can hardly be referred to without 
impertinence. It might perhaps have been 
better to give a less definite rendering of 
“ pusilla laboret ” than “ my dear little girl 
is near her time.” We have not, I think, 
any reference to any child of Tullia’s before 
that one whose birth proved fatal to her; 
and “is far from well” is probably close 
enough to the Latin. If the Antonius of 
Juv. viii. 105 be, as is usually supposed, 
Cicero’s colleague in the consulship, he does 
not fall within the eleven years mentioned 
on p. 44. It would be of interest to have 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson’s reasons for be¬ 
lieving that the consular elections in b.c. 63 
were held on October 28. Since the publi¬ 
cation of Dr. C. John’s well-known in¬ 
vestigations, all historians seem to agree 
in admitting that there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that they were held later than July 
(cp., e.g., Ihne vi. 244). The one exception 
that I have noticed is Mr. Shuckburgh; 
and he fixes September 21, but on what 
authority I cannot say. It is also open 
to question whether there was, as Mr. 
Strachan-Davidson says, a meeting of 
Catilina’s partisans on the evening of 
November 7, after the failure of the 
attempt on Cicero’s life. If Mommsen is 
right in supposing the attempt to have 
been made on the morning of November 8, 
there obviously was not. It appears to 
rest on no authority. 

A. S. Wilkins. 


TWO BOOKS ON INDO-CHINA. 

The Colonisation of Indo- China. Translated 
from the French of J. Chailley-Bert, 
by A. B. Brabant. (Constable.) 

Around Tonkin and Siam. By Prince Henri 
d’Orleans. Translated by 0. B. Pitman. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

It is two years now since M. Ohailley-Bert 
republished, in the form of a book, a series 
of articles on Hong Kong and Burma, 
which he had written for the Revue dee Deux 
Mondes. An English translation so long 
afterwards is scarcely called for. Even 
when the papers were first printed, there 
was no particular reason for translating 
them. In the main, they are a summary, 
not of the author’s personal observa¬ 
tions, but of his studies of English 
Blue-Books, which any Englishman who 
is interested in the subject can read 
for himself. Possibly this reflection has 
occurred to the publishers. At any rate, 
the title is curtailed in a way that may lead 
the unsuspecting purchaser to imagine that 
the book is a Frenchman’s account of Frenoh 
colonies : that is to say, of Tong-king and 
Cochin-China. But the French title is La 
Colonitation de Vlndo-Chine : Vexperience 
Anglaite ; and the author only deals with 
the results of British rule in Hong Kong 
and Burma. 

Assuming, however, that there was 
some demand for an English version, and 
that the delay in preparing one was un¬ 
avoidable, why not nave entrusted the task 
to a competent person ? Mr. Brabant cannot 
write decent English. The author speaks 
ot 11 let itudet compares , engeniral tificondes.” 
This is rendered, not “the comparative 
method,” but “ compared methods, 1 ’ which 
is nonsense. Occasionally the meaning of 
the original is entirely destroyed. The 
following extract is not the only instance 
that might be cited. We read: 

“ The Government of India sent King Thebaw 
an ultimatum which he could not possibly 
accept. Immediately British troops crossed the 
frontier (1885). The expedition was conducted 
with almost unprecedented rapidity. By 
September 25 both troops and ships had all 
left -Rnngerm, and the Chief Commissioner, Mr. 
Bernard, had to take upon himself the respon¬ 
sibility of detaining a gunboat under orders to 
return to India.” 

This would imply that a naval and military 
exnedition left Rangoon for Upper Burma 
on* September 25; whereas General Pren- 
dergast, as we are told a few lines lower 
down, did not start till November. In the 
original, however, we have “ le Septembre 25, 
il n'y wait encore d Rangoon ni troupes ni 
bateaux .” Why Mr. Brabant should render 
this “ both troops and ships had all left ” I 
fail to see. At times, too, the baldness of 
his translation is excruciating; as, for ex¬ 
ample, in the following reference to the 
European population of Hong Kong: 

“ The Portuguese is the only community which 
has a proportion of 136 women to 100 men. 
The climate of Hong Kong has not deterred 
them from coming. The English wives who 
are so courageous have been distanced (aw- 
tancces). But that they have been surpassed 
(dipassent en nombre) by the American and 
Portuguese women, is less dangerous for their 
reputation than for the morals of their husbands 
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(moins dangereuse pour leur gloire que pour la 
vertu de leurs maris ).” 

It need hardly be said that when M. 
Chailley-Bert makes a slip, his translator 
follows him with alacrity. The name of the 
vessel which was seized by a mutinous 
Chinese crew in 1853. was the Aratoon 
Apcar. Every Englishman who has been 
west of Suez knows who the Apcars are; 
but both author and translator write Apsar. 
The printers of the English version intro¬ 
duce their own variations. Thus we read, 
on p. 39: 

“. . . difficulties in regard to the land oc- 
ouptyeedh colonists; the titles of ownership 
have is hso put in order. The first barrister 
establr ibheei mself at Hong Kong. A small 
steam t ned Corsair 

&c. This is what comes of having English 
books printed at Leyden. Considering that 
the translation costs nearly twice as much 
as the French original, such slovenly pro¬ 
duction is unpardonable. 

It is time, however, to recognise the 
gratifying fact that M. ChaiSey - Bert 
formed a very favourable opinion of 
British rule in the East. He merits, 
indeed, the thanks of every Englishman 
for the pains he took to collect trust¬ 
worthy information, and for the use he 
has made of it. His appreciation of the 
good work which is being done by England 
m Hong Kong and Burma may be no more 
than strict justice; but it is none the lees 
satisfactory to find so intelligent a critic 
approving and admiring our efforts in these 
regions. It may almost seem ungracious 
to suggest that once or twice he goes astray 
on points of minor importance; but his 
translator might have mentioned that the 
Governor-General of India in Council can 
hardly be said to “ admit the Commander- 
in-Ohief to the discussion of his views solely 
from motives of courtesy and for the further¬ 
ance of his own interests,” seeing that 
the Oommander-in-Ohief is always a member 
of the Executive Council. Elsewhere the 
author remarks that in India the English— 
Mr. Brabant, by the by, always translates 
Us anglais aB “the British”—shield their 
fellow-countrymen, in their intercourse with 
the natives, from the vexatious {jdceuses) 
consequences of their acts; and he ex¬ 
presses some surprise that an Englishman 
m Hong Kong who thrashes a cooly should 
be liable to punishment. So he would be 
in India. These, however, are trifles; and 
speaking generally, M. Chailley-Bert may 
be complimented on the accuracy of his 
information, which is exactly of the kind 
one would like to have set before French 
readers. 

The narrative of Prince Henry’s journey 
through Tong-king and parts of Siam has 
also suffered at the hands of an incompetent 
translator. One may grow habituated 
to such un-English expressions as “ the 
Yunnan” for the province, and “ the Laos ” 
for the country of the Lao tribes; but 
there are worse mistakes than this in the 
book. Sometimes they are quite inex¬ 
plicable. For instance, the author is 
made to say the exports of silk from 
Canton amount in value to the prodigious 
sum of £96,000,000 a year. The total 


exports of all goods from Canton do not 
amount to five million sterling. Not in¬ 
frequently the translator, in his attempt 
to disguise the meaning of the original, is 
aided by the printer. Travellers, we read, 
“ are not likely to forget the two words 
which are so linked with the name of the 
Dong-trieu, coal operates, representing as 
they do the future and the fuel of the 
colony.” This dark enigma can only be 
solved by referring to the original, where 
for the mysterious phrase “ coal operates ” 
I find charlons st pirates , and for “fuel” It 
ptril. Prince Henry was saying that the 
future prosperity of Tang-king depended on 
its coal mines; while the great danger of 
the present day was piracy, or what 
we more commonly speak of as “ dacoity.” 
But even without assistance from the 
printers, Mr. Pitman can put quite a 
new meaning on his author’s words. 
Speaking of the Buddhist temples at 
Luang Phrabang, Prince Henry remarked— 
“ V ensemble me rapptllt asset Varchitecture 
hindoue, de loin, de him loin, quelque chose du 
hel art Musulman qui delate dans les merveilles 
du Penjab." Having also travelled in India, 
he is oareful to distinguish between the 
architectural styles, exemplified, say, in the 
Golden Temple of Siva at Benares and in 
the Mosque of Wazir Khan at Lahore. A 
temple on the banks of the Me-kong, with 
its carved facade and bright frescoes, might 
remind a traveller of the one; but there 
would be very little resemblance to the 
other. Such distinctions, however, do not 
trouble the translator, who, omitting all 
reference to “ le hel art Musulman ,” is con¬ 
tent to make his author say, “ The whole 
effect reminds me, in a measure, of the 
Hindu architecture.” In this chapter, I 
may add, and perhaps elsewhere, there are 
variations which make it clear, either 
that Mr. Pitman has taken inexcusable 
liberties with the original, or that his 
translation was not written from the 
author’s final proofs. Over and above this, 
the English version does not contain the 
valuable appendices printed in the Paris 
edition, nor has it been thought necessary 
to reproduce some of the more interesting 
maps and illustrations. The omission of 
route maps, of the author’s itinerary, and 
of a vocabulary of words used by five of 
the Indo-Chinese races, detracts greatly from 
the value of the volume. 

The blunders and ineptitudes of the 
translation are the more to be regretted, as 
Prince Henry’s book is useful as well as 
entertaining. It appears to give a fair and 
impartial account of the present state of 
affairs in Tong-king. The author does 
not hesitate to speak out when he considers 
that the French are not going the right 
way to work there; and he must have had 
access to sources of information which 
would either be closed or unfamiliar to 
English inquirers. Nor are his observations 
without interest for the geographical student. 
Wbat he tells us about the various races 
among whom he travelled—Shans and 
Kas, Meos and Yaos—about their manners 
and customs, dress and appearance, is a 
solid addition to our knowledge of Indo- 
Chinese ethnology. Besides the vocabu¬ 
laries left out of the English version, he 


obtained some curious examples of folk¬ 
lore : among other things, a manuscript- 
book of songs sung by the villagers on the 
banks of the Nam-u. A summary of one 
song is given in the text. It relates to the 
adventures of two maidens who became 
mothers after eating a fig thrown into the 
river by a divine lover who had seen them 
while they were bathing. The late Terrien 
de Lacouperie quotes a tradition in which 
a floating bamboo takes the place of the 
fig. The description of the head-dress 
worn by the Yaos is suggestive. The hair, 
we are told, is hardened with wax and then 
gathered into a small peak, upon which is 
placed an erection resembling two horns. 
Other travellers have found this horn-shaped 
head-dress amongst the Lolos, and this is 
not all. Some of the tribes in Kafiristan 
wear the horn head-dress, as also do the 
Druses of Syria. According to 8ir Henry 
Yule, the Druses say that they originally 
came from China; and he also suggests that 
the Crusaders brought the fashion from 
Syria to Western Europe. In Asia it is 
certainly an old one, since it is mentioned 
by one of the Chinese pilgrims as existing 
among the Yetha in the sixth century a.d. 

There is still a fair chance that the 
French may succeed in making Tong-king 
a profitable possession. Prmce Henry, 
however, is convinced that the main obstacle 
to progress is the indifferent character of 
the administration. “It is incumbent,” 
he writes, “ that Tong-king should not be 
regarded as a place for snooting rubbish 
and providing posts for all the proUgds of 
influential personages.” M. Chailley-Bert 
lays special stress on the fact that the 
English in Burma and in India generally 
have avoided this error. 

Stephen Wheeler. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Old, Old Story. By Bosa N. Carey. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

At Market Value. By Grant Allen. In 2 
vols. (Ohatto & Windus.) 

A New Note. In 2 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

The Face and the Mask. By Robert Barr. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The Green Carnation. “Pioneer Series. 4 ’ 
(Heinemann.) 

Both Worlds Barred. By Sydney Kean. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

An Artist's Fate. By Cecil Clarke. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

Holly berry Janet. By Maggie Symington. 
(Innes.) 

The Lone House. By Amelia E. Barr. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Conscience Makes the Martyr. By S. M. 

Crawley Boevey. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 
The “ old, old story ” tells itself very com¬ 
fortably, and very much in the old-time 
and long-approved manner, through the 
medium of Miss Carey. Of her two pairs 
of lovers, one is of mild and secondary 
interest; and things might have gone as 
smoothly with the other pair had fate not 
made them hero and heroine, and thus 
obliged them to accept their love affairs 
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twisted. The undoing of this twisting the 
reader must patiently follow; and, in spite 
of long yarns about uninteresting persons, 
and of some attempt to “ wring his bosom ” 
over most trifling incidents, at the end he 
will quite sincorely rejoice that all goes 
well. This he must do, because Miss 
Carey is herself wholly wrapped up in her 
people, whom she makes tolerably human, 
though of a sort generally met with 
between the covers of a novel. There are 
moments, especially when Aunt Clemency 
walks the stage, when you would fain ex¬ 
claim, “ This is admirable! ”—just as at 
other moments you are forced to groan, 
“This is twaddle.” But, full of quiet, 
homely, honest feeling, with not a hint of 
the world of sin and suffering all around, 
The Old, Old Story is a book to be read by 
the young girl without harm and by the 
older reader without boredom. One thing 
must be mentioned as surprising in so prac¬ 
tised a hand. In the first volume you meet 
a certain model husband. It is not too 
much to say that he is a paragon; but by 
and by you find, without warning, that his 
name is changed. Perhaps it is as a tribute 
to his paragonship that his wife accepts the 
new name without comment or question, and 
for evermore calls him by it. 

At Market Value is one of those pleasantly 
written stories, with humour, satire, and an 
easy knowledge of the world for their main 
ingredients, which Mr. Grant Allen knows 
so well how to produce. Its chief character 
is an Earl of Axminster, who finds, to his 
chagrin, that tribute is everywhere rendered 
to nis rank and title, while not a single 
creature prizes him for what he is in him¬ 
self. He is taken at his nominal value 
instead of at that “market value” which is 
the test of ordinary men’s worth. So he 
effaces himself, takes another name, and 
becomes a sailor in the summer and a painter 
in the winter. Guiltless of the snobbery 
which marks the counterfeit aristocrat, he 
frankly acknowledges his calling and is sur¬ 
prised to find that the sailor is not regarded 
as a gentleman. He does not understand 
why the gentleman should vanish when the 
craftsman comes upon the scene. The 
budding conscience which led him to sink 
the earl in the sailor afterwards attains an 
abnormal growth, as fate still forces on 
him honour and regard not due to himself, 
but to something outside himself. Such a 
hero is a difficult being to manage without 
irritating the reader. Indeed, at one 
point, where Lord Axminster, alias Arnold 
Willoughby, is prepared to wreck all his 
happiness and that of the woman who 
loves him for a hair-splitting sense of right, 
one is inclined really to fall out with him. 
Among many excellent things in the story 
the portrait of Reggie Hesslegrave stands 
out. Reggie is a young man “ in the city,” 
whose notions of male perfections are based 
on the officers of the cavalry. He accordingly 
regulates his expenses and his social con¬ 
duct by his ideas of what a gentleman 
“ ought ” to spend and do, and this on £80 
a year—with what his sister makes by 
painting. At the same time he scolds her 
severely for not keeping a maid and other¬ 
wise conforming to the rule of what a young 
lady “ ought” to spend. ^There are many 


such touches of quiet humour and good- 
natured satire in Mr. Grant Allen’s two 
volumes. 

It is an established custom that any “ new 
note ” in fiction should appear in green, and 
this anonymous New Note is faithful to the 
tradition. Its characters converse almost as 
much in dashes as in words, and there is 
much repetition of phrases—faults which 
lessen as the. story goes on; but the note in 
the book is struck well and with a purpose. 
The author is apparently a ’prentice Rand, 
yet he or she (probably she) is capable 
of artistic restraint, that unknown quantity 
to beginners. It has been done before, of 
course—the situation of the woman turning 
from the genuine life’s love of a good man 
and a gentleman to yield at length to the 
unworthy passion of a man who was neither 
—but seldom with this delicate insight 
into shades of feeling and this certain hold 
of human nature. Hints there are of George 
Meredith, notably in Victoria Leathley’s 
father and in Aunt Dora. Needless to say, 
Mr. Meredith would have drawn those par¬ 
ticular two better; but with the characters 
the author has made her own—Victoria, 
Jerry Annesley, Loevio—she has made a 
distinct success. The “ small, insolent, 
feminine flutter ” of Victoria’s eyelids as 
she turns on the inevitable “ other woman ” 
is the touch of a true artist in humanity. 
Saving the aforesaid most irritating dashes, 
the style of the book throughout is in that 
happy mean for fiction: the line between the 
purely literary and the merely colloquial. 

To Mr. Robert Barr’s The Face and the 
Mask one turns with decorous eagerness to 
see how he comes out of a long story, only 
to find the very attractive covers of the 
book filled with various old friends collected 
from all corners of the earth. But many 
of them will doubtless be new to most 
people, and it is only fair to Mr. Barr to 
say that his tales and sketches are almost 
as well worth a second reading as a first. 
The “ Tales of Revenge ” are not included 
in the collection: indeed, there is strangely 
little that is harrowing. Through nearly 
all the two dozen stories there is a sunny 
and equable humour that lures the soothed 
and comfortable reader on. Every now 
and then a death occurs; bnt it happens 
with such calm precision, and the fact is 
told in so few words, that only an intellect 
on the alert could perceive that there had 
been a tragedy at all. “ The Great Fegram 
Mystery,” which is a skit on “ our mutual 
and lamented friend Sherlock Holmes,” 
“The Predicament of de Plonville,” and 
“The Sixth Bench,” are perhaps in their 
several ways as good as any of the stories. 

The clever audacity of The Green Carna¬ 
tion undoubtedly takes the reader by storm, 
revolted though he must needs be by the 
constant, entirely unnecessary, and often 
spiteful allusions to various worthy persons 
who are each striving to amuse or instruct 
the world in his or her own way. From 
the first instant when Lord Reggie admires 
himself in his glass before going out to 
dinner, and looks “like some angel in a 
church window designed by Bume Jones, 
some angel a little blase from the injudicious 
conduct of its life”—from that instant to 


the last, when he drives away with Eeme 
Amarinth to take up again “ his marvellous 
scarlet life in London ” — the brilliant 
narrative runs on, wearisomely brilliant 
sometimes, but never ceasing to be smart, 
cutting, and absurd. You enjoy it, you 
cannot lay the book down; but when at 
last you close it, you ask yourself: To what 
end ? It is but a caricature of an affecta¬ 
tion in life and literature, of an abnormality, 
a worship of abstract and “scarlet” sin, 
which must of its very nature pass away with 
the personality that first flaunted it before 
a wondering, half-attracted, half-revolted 
world. Was this worth caricaturing ? 
Only the cleverness of the performance 
saves the answer from being emphatically 
—“No.” 

If the author of Both Worlds Barred had 
introduced fewer personages into his book, 
and had centred the interest a little more 
strongly on his hero and heroine, it would 
have been a story more at one with itself. 
As it is, the heroine is merely seen and is 
no more than a sketch. Of the hero we 
learn more, and one feels an irresistible 
sympathy with Fred Dlear in the troubled 
workings of his mind and under the 
temporal ills that beset him. Excellent 
glimpses there are, too, of various phases 
of Sootoh character and manners, which none 
but a Scot could have drawn. That Mr. 
Kean is a Soot a little pardonable confusion 
of “would” and “should” very plainly 
shows. Was it quite necessary, one must 
ask, that Fred Dlear, after all his struggles 
and ups and downs, should find no satis¬ 
faction on earth at last ? 

One of the chief features of An Artist's 
Fate is the combining in one tale of two 
stories that have nothing to do with each 
other. The artist in one of them might 
have fallen in love with the girl in the 
other, though he didn’t. But that girl’s story 
involves some pleasant descriptions of the 
Danes, and their land and ways, so it is not 
wholly amiss. It should be said, too, that 
the writer of the book is genuinely interested 
in both sets of his people, which is a 
step towards making a reader interested. 
His local colour is, perhaps, a little con¬ 
sciously laid on. One of his characters 
ingenuously remarks: “It would take a 
cleverer Swedish girl than I am,” &c. Now 
would Mr. Clarke say: “It would take a 
cleverer Englishman than I am to do so 
and so ” ? 

Miss Symington’s Hollyberry Janet is an 
excellent addition to a charming series. 
Without any preaching or thrusting of 
morals down throats, the children who read 
it will learn many good lessons and have 
much right feeling instilled into them, nor 
will they dream that they are doing more 
than enjoying an interesting story. There 
is nothing, of course, that children and 
Alice in Wonderland's White Queen cannot 
believe; but the average “ grown-up ” is a 
little surprised at a young woman of ten 
who owns to having read The Wandering 
Jeu>, Monte Cristo, the Life of Peter the Great, 
Wallenstein, Macaulay’s Essays, Aurora 
Floyd, and Faust during the last month, and 
who also protests that she “makes a prac¬ 
tice of never reading anything published 
by the Religious Tract Society! ” 
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Mum Ban’s story, The Lone Home, is a 
study of the character of a strong and 
deeply religions Scotchman. Spiritual pride 
in his own rightness and uprightness is his 
virtue and his vice. Tenible disgrace and 
trials fall upon him, and Miss Ban’s 
delineation of their effect is excellent. To 
English readers there may be a strangeness 
in the uncompromising earnestness with 
which some Scotch people regard the small 
details of religious fife, but with this 
earnestness there are mixed flashes of 
humour that only the Scotch character can 
produce. 

Conscience makes the Martyr is a story of 
efforts to be noble, of humble but true love, 
of equally humble and equally true villainy, 
with the usual ingredients of ungram¬ 
matical conversation, beer, and rustic 
stupidity and wisdom. Its sensationalism 
is of a healthy kind; and it contains fairly 
natural portraits of folk, good, bad and in¬ 
different, among what we are pleased to call 
the lower classes. 

George Cottereli,. 


SOME BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

Dated Book-Plates. By Walter Hamilton. 
Part I. (A. & C. Black.) Mr. Walter 
Hamilton is chairman of the Ex Libris Society, 
and we fancy that the present work is mostly 
reprinted from that Society’s Journal. It by no 
means deals only with its special matter of 
dated book-plates; for by far the greater 
portion of Part I. consists of a treatise on the 
origin and development of ex libris. Here may 
be found, written in a gossiping style but with 
abundant knowledge, little essays on such 
subjects as—French and German ex libris ; 
styles of English book-plates; notes on armorial 
bearings ; hints on selecting a book-plate ; an 
apology for collecting, &c. This introductory 
treatise fills no less than eighty-five pages, and 
is illustrated with numerous full-page plates 
and engravings in the text. Then follows a 
table of all book-plates dated before 1700. As 
is well-known, all the earliest book-plates are 
of German origin. For the whole of the six¬ 
teenth century, England can only show two 
dated examples: those of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
the father of Francis (1574), and of Sir Thomas 
Tresham (1585). There are, however, also in¬ 
cluded here the label (dated 1589) on the books 
given by Bishop Andrewes—not Andrews—to 
the library of Pembroke College, Cambridge; 
and a spurious plate issued by Spiers of Oxford 
about the middle of the present century with 
the date 1590! Two future Parts will cata¬ 
logue dated book-plates of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, when English examples 
will naturally occupy a more prominent place. 

The University of Leaden has undertaken 
the pious task of issuing a bibliographical 
catalogue of all the works of its professors, 
from the date of its foundation, to bo compiled 
by Mr. Louis D. Petit, the university librarian, 
and to be published by Mr. S. C. Van 
Doesburgh. The mode of publication is in five 
volumes, each consisting of four or five parts, 
and will extend over about six years. The 
first part, which is now before us, is devoted 
to the professors of the theological faculty, for 
the period between 1575 and 1619. The most 
familiar names are those of Francis Junius, 
Jacob Arminius, and G. J. Vossius. The 
compiler has been careful to state where a copy 
of every work mentioned is to be found, which 
is spmetimes in London, Oxford, or Cambridge. 
The book is printed on hand-made paper, in a 


form that recalls the “ Anecdota Oxoniensia” 
series. We could have wished that the intro¬ 
duction had been written in Latin! 

We ought to have notioed before this two very 
similar Catalogues of Academical Dissertations 
which we reoeived a good while ago from 
Germany. One is a second edition of Prof. 
Vamhagen’s well-known catalogue, continued 
from 1877 to 1893, by Dr. J. Martin, of the 
Royal Gymnasium at Erlangen. It omits 
Varnhagen’s introductory essays on the history 
and importance of “ program-literature ” ; 
but otherwise it follows the original plan. It 
is divided into four parts, with numerous sub¬ 
divisions ; (1) general philology and literature, 
including writing and folk-lore; (2) Romance 
philology and literature; (3) English; and (4) 
paedagogy and cognate subjects. As a sample 
of the results, we may mention that nine pages 
are devoted to Shakspere, while Corneille and 
Moliere each have nearly three, but Dante only 
two. The other work is more in the nature of 
a sale catalogue, representing the extraordinary 
extent of the collections of this kind formed by 
Gustav Fock of Leipzig. It is confined to 
classical philology, in which department of 
learning alone it enumerates no less than 
18,300 dissertations. It is divided likewise into 
four parts, each with a separate pagination and 
numbering of the lots: (1) Greek; (2) Latin; 
(3) miscellaneous, including epigraphy, palae¬ 
ography, dialects, music, &c.; and (4) history 
and archaeology. Here, again, it is enough to 
record that Homer has 800 entries, and Cicero 
more than 500. At the present time, when 
academical dissertations are so freely inter¬ 
changed, the utility of such catalogues as these 
cannot be overestimated. 

Mr. Leo S. Olschki, of Venice, has issued 
a second catalogue of the Incunabula he has 
for sale, the lots being numbered on continu¬ 
ously (567-645) from his former catalogue, 
which was noticed at the time in the Academy. 
There are appended about forty of the choicest 
Aldines. As we said before, though this pur¬ 
ports to be only a sale catalogue, the rarity of 
the books and the pains that have been ex¬ 
pended upon their identification raise it to the 
rank of a valuable contribution to bibliography. 
In his preface Mr. Olschki quotes with natural 
pride the praise bestowed upon his former 
catalogue of Inounabula by Mr. W. A. 
Copinger; nor is he ashamed to reprint the list 
of minor errors which Mr. Copinger’s skilled 
eye detected. To the present catalogue he has 
added illustrations, consisting of photographic 
facsimiles of title-pages, &c. We may specially 
mention : Dante’s Divina Commedia, with the 
commentary of Landino (Venice, 1491), with 
woodcuts and initial letters ; Petrarch’s Sonnets, 
&c. (Venice, 1497), also with woodcuts; The 
Revelationes of Saint Bridget (Nuremberg, 
1500), with seventeen engravings by Albert 
Diirer; Laurentius Valla’s Latin translation of 
Herodotus (Venice, 1494), the title-page of 
which has a magnificent bordering in black 
and white; and the Aldine Theocritus (Venice, 
1495), with initial letters and vignettes. Mr. 
Olschki promises more catalogues of the same 
sort. 

The latest of the Linguistic Bibliographies, 
compiled by Mr. James C. Pilling for the 
Bureau of Ethnology in connexion with the 
Smithsonian Institution, deals with the lan¬ 
guages of the Wakashan family, spoken by 
scattered tribes on the coast of British Columbia. 
The name seems to be due to Captain Cook, 
who heard some Indians in Nootka Sound use the 
word icaukas = good, and thought that it was 
their tribal appellation. This bibliography has 
been compiled with the same exhaustive industry 
and minute accuracy as its predecessors; but 
it contains less of general interest. We are 
given facsimiles of two title-pages: (1) of a 


book describing the sufferings of an English 
sailor, John Jewitt, who was kept captive for 
nearly three years by the savages of Nootka 
Sound in the first decade of the present cen¬ 
tury ; and (2) of a translation of Matthew’s 
Gospel into Qa-gutl or Kwagiutl, made by the 
Rev. A. J. Hall, of the Church Missionary 
Society, in 1882. 

Mr. C. G. Luzac, the publisher, has compiled 
a second Bibliographical List of English Books 
on Africa and the East, and dedicated it to Dr. 
Reinhold Rost. As the former covered the 
period between the eighth and ninth Oriental 
Congresses, so the present one is oarried down 
to the recent meeting at Geneva. If these two 
years have not been marked by any oriental 
publications of the first importance—at least, 
in England—they have certainly been prolific 
in popular works, all of which are duly re¬ 
corded here. To take one of the most trivial, 
we believe that May Edwood’s story of Anglo- 
Indian life was entitled The Story of a Spin, 
and not “ Spur ” as here printed. Some 
objections might be urged against Mr. Luzac’s 
principle of classification, which is according 
to subjects, and also to his practice. Some 
books refuse altogether to be classed with any 
others, and are left under the author’s name. 
Ancient Egypt and Hieroglyphics ought not to 
be two subdivisions; and it they are, Prof. 
Mahaffy’s edition of the Petrie Papyri should 
come under the first, and not under the second. 
But, on the whole, this fault is cured by means 
of cross-references, and an author’s index— 
which should not, by the way, be called an 
“ index ol private names.” A useful feature is 
the appending of the published prices ; but we 
should have been glad to see the publishers’ 
names as well. 

Messrs. Matthews & Brooks, of Bradford, 
have begun the issue of a sale catalogue of 
modem second-hand books, whioh, judging 
from the first instalment (A—C), is rather more 
carefully compiled and classified than such 
productions usually are. We notice a set of 
Audubon’s works on American ornithology. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

An English translation of the text of the Old 
Syriac Gospels, as contained in the Sinai Codex, 
has been prepared by Mrs. S. S. Lewis, and will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. Mrs. Lewis has made the Authorised 
Version the basis for her ohoioe of English 
phrases, so as to bring out more clearly the 
points of resemblanoe between the Sinai Codex 
and the text of the Revised Version, to which 
references are given on the margin, as also to 
Cureton’s text, and to that of the Codex Bezae, 
as a representative of the Old Latin. The 
volume will be also furnished with an appendix, 
giving a list of words and phrases in the Textus 
Receptus which have no equivalent in the Sinai 
text, of which conciseness is a leading character¬ 
istic. This, it is hoped, will make the volume 
more useful to Greek scholars unacquainted 
with Syriac. 

All those who read a series of papers on 
wild animals in confinement, which have been 
appearing from time to time in the Spectator — 
especially those describing the results of ex¬ 
periments with music, entitled “ Orpheus at 
the Zoo ”—will be glad to hear that the author, 
Mr. C. J. CorniBh, has collected them into 
a volume, together with some unpublished 
chapters on such attractive subjects as “ The 
World from the Animals’ Point of View ” and 
“ Criminal Animals.” The book will be pub¬ 
lished next week by Messrs. Seeley & Co., under 
the title of Life at the Zoo, illustrated with 
reproductions of instantaneous photographs by 
Mr, Gambier Bolton, and of Japanese pictures. 
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A memoir of the author of “ East Lynne ” 
has been written by her aon, Mr. Charles W. 
Wood, who suooeeaed her in the editorship of 
the Argosy. It will be published by Meaars. 
Bentley, with photogravures and other illus¬ 
trations. 

The sixth edition of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Data of Ethics in its original form having been 
exhausted, the author has decided to discon¬ 
tinue the dearer edition of the work, and to 
issue a cheap edition, which will be ready early 
next week. 

Mr. Thomas O’Flannaoile, the well-known 
Celtic scholar and lecturer in Irish to the 
London Irish Literary Society, is engaged on a 
volume to be called For the Tongue of the Gael. 
It will be a collection of essays, literary and 
philological, on Irish-Gaelicsubjects. Several of 
them appeared originally in London and Dublin 
journals, and were highly spoken of; but most 
of them will be new. These will include a 
biographical and critical sketch of “ Michael 
O’Clery, Chief of the Four Masters,” besides 
essays on “ Mediaeval Irish Tales,” “ Finn and 
the Solar Myth Theory,” “ Irish Surnames,” 
“ Irish Dictionaries.” “ Dialects of Irish,” &c. 
The book will be brought out by a London 
firm, and may be expeoted early in December. 

Under the title of Days of a Soldier’s Life, 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall will shortly publish 
a volume by General Sir C. P. Beauchamp 
Walker, made up mainly from his diaries and 
letters written during active service in the 
Crimean, Chinese, Austro-Prussian, and Franoo- 
German Wars. The book will be illustrated 
with a portrait. 

Mr. S. S. Thorburn, of the Bengal Civil 
Servioe—who wrote some years ago an admir¬ 
able aooount of the Punjab frontier district of 
Banna—has a new book in the press, on a 
wider frontier question. It will be entitled 
Asiatic Neighbours, and will be published by 
Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, in one volume, 
illustrated with four maps. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announoe for 
early publication Rhymes of Rajputana, by 
Colonel G. H. Trevor, who at present holds tike 
same post of Governor-General's Agent in 
Kajputana which formerly afforded inspiration 
to Sir Alfred LyaU. 

Mr. E. T. Dillon —a pupil of Prof. Biokell, 
of Vienna—will publish shortly, through Messrs. 
Isbister, a volume of Studies on the Books of 
Job and Eoclesiastes, some anticipations of 
which have already appeared in the Contempo¬ 
rary Review. The book is to be called “ The 
Sceptics of the Old Testament.” 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has ready for immediate 
issue a short sketch of Irish history, by Mr. 
Bouverie-Pusey, of Pusey House, Berkshire, 
who has interested himself for thirty years in 
Celtic questions as a member of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute. 

The next volume to appear in the “ Story of 
the Nations ” series will be The Crusades; or, 
the Story of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
written ooniointly by two representatives of 
the young Oxford school of historians—Mr. 
T. A. Archer and Mr. C. L. Kingsford. 

Edna Lyall’s new novel, Doreen : the 
Story of a Singer, will be published by Messrs. 
Longmans, in a single volume, at the end of 
next week. - 

Early in November, the four “ Pseudonyms ” 
contributed by John Oliver Hobbes to Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s popular library will appear in 
one volume, with the author’s latest revisions, 
and a portrait by Mr. Walter Spindler. 

Mr. Max Pemberton’s new story of adven¬ 
ture, The Sea Wolves, will be published this 
week by Messrs. Cassell & Go., with full-page 
illustrations. F 


Messrs. Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co. 
will publish immediately a pictorial edition of 
Grimm’s Fairy Stories, containing over ISO 
drawings and decorative designs by Mr. 
Gordon Browne, whose father, the famous 
"Phiz,” illustrated the same work many 
years ago. The Rev. S. Baring-Gould has 
written an introduction to the present volume. 

Messrs. Hachettx & Cie. will shortly publish 
an edition of Schiller’s Der Geisterscher, by the 
Rev. Dr. C. Mark. This is the third time that 
the novel has been edited for the use of English 
schools. In the present instance, the text has 
been considerably abridged; and the introduc¬ 
tion contains an Inquiry into the various sources 
of which Schiller made use. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces the following 
volumes of verse for immediate publication: 
Seven Love Songs, by Ellis Walton; Themes 
and Variations, by Mrs. Wilson Glenny; The 
Islet o’er the Sea, by H. H.; and Sea Spray, by 
Jeannie BednalL 

Mr. Stopford Brooke's Tennyson : his 
Art and Relation to Modern life, has already 
reached its fourth thousand, in a not very 
cheap form. 

The first number of the Realm, “ a compre¬ 
hensive weekly review of politics, society, and 
the arts,” is announced to appear on Friday, 
November 15, under the joint editorship of 
Lady Colin Campbell and Mr. Earl Hodgson. 
Each number will contain a complete story; 
and it is proposed that an interview with some 
personage on a subject of the day, and a signed 
article by some authority, shall appear in alter¬ 
nate weeks. We are also told that the leading 
articles are to be “ opinionated.” 

The forthcoming number of the North 
American Review (London: Heinemann) will 
oontain the following artioles: “ The Fight off 
the Talu River,” oy the Secretary of the 
United StatesNavy; “ The War in the Orient,” 
by the Japanese Minister; “ Possibilities of an 
Anglo-American Union,” by Captain Mahan 
and Lord Charles Beresford ; and “ French 
and Anglo-Saxon Immorality,” by Max O’Rell. 

The annual session of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution will be opened on 
Wednesday next with an address by Mr. Hall 
Caine, who has chosen for his subject “ Moral 
Responsibility in the Novel and the Drama.” 
Amongthe other arrangements are: “Climbing 
in the Himalayas,” by Mr. W. Martin Conway; 
“Lakes and Lochs,” by Dr. H. R. Mill; and 
“ Life and Scenery in Bosnia and Herzegovina,” 
by Dr. R. Munro—all with lime-light illus¬ 
trations. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Sir Henry Acland has intimated his intention 
of resigning shortly the regius professorship 
of medicine at Oxford, to which he was 
appointed so long ago as 1858, having 
previously been for thirteen years Lee’s reader 
in anatomy. 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to confer the degree of M.A., 
by decree, upon Mr. Robert Warrington, the 
new Sibthorpian professor of rural eoonomy. 

Mr. F. Darwin, reader in botany at Cam¬ 
bridge, has been appointed deputy to Prof. 
Babington for a second year. 

Mr. G. F. Stout, of St. John’s, the editor of 
Mind, has been appointed university lecturer 
in moral science at Cambridge for a term of 
three years. 

Senor Morel Fatio has been appointed 
Taylorian Lecturer at Oxford for this year. 
The subject of his lecture, to be delivered on 
November 21, will be “ Don Quixote regarded 
as a Reflection of Contemporary Life and 
Manners,” 


There are two candidates for the curator- 
ship of the Bodleian library, vacant by the 
death of Mr. Mowat: Prof. D. S. Maigoilouth, 
and the Rev. H. A. Wilson. The election will 
take place in Congregation next Thursday. 

The Rolleston memorial prize, awarded 
every alternate year for original research in 
biology, has been divided between Mr. Marcus 
S. Pembrey, of Christ Church, and Mr. Edwin 
S. Goodrich, of Merton. 

Mr. H. H. Turner, the new Savilian pro¬ 
fessor of astronomy at Oxford, proposes to 
deliver a lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, 
on Thursday next, upon “The Transit of 
Mercury.” 

Mr. Arthur J. Evans, keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford, announces a course 
of leetures upon his discovery of a pre- Phoe¬ 
nician system of writing in Crete and the 
Peloponnese, upon which he read a paper at 
the recent meeting of the British Association. 
The first leoture, entitled “ Cretan Photo¬ 
graphs,” was to be delivered on Friday of this 
week. 

On the invitation of Prof. Margoliouth, Mrs. 
S. S. Lewis will deliver a lecture at Oxford on 
Tuesday next, illustrated with lantern slides, 
under the title of “Through the Desert to the 
Library on Mount Sinai.” 

In connexion with the teachers’ training 
syndicate at Cambridge, a oourse of twelve 
lectures, on “The Theory of Education,” is 
being delivered this term by Mr. W. E. 
Johnson, of King’s College. 

A report of the Council of the Senate, on 
degrees for advanced study and research, is 
printed in the Cambridge University Reporter. 
It recommends the appointment of a syndicate 
on the subject, with power to confer with 
Oxford and other universities, and .also to con¬ 
sult the professors and heads of departments at 
Cambridge. In an appendix are printed: (1) 
the resolutions adoptea at Oxford last term; 
(2) the draft ordnances made by the Scottish 
Universities Commission; and (3) a letter from 
the Minister of Education at Ontario, oomplain- 
ing that Canadian students are deterred from 
pursuing a post-graduate oourse at Oxford or 
Cambridge by the necessity of a preliminary 
examination. Attention is also called to the 
proposals in the report of the London Univer¬ 
sity Commissioners, and to the scheme for 
post-graduate studies already in operation at 
Harvard. 

A letter from the Curators of the University 
Chest is published in the Oxford University 
Gazette, calling attention to the present state of 
the corporate finances, and suggesting that any 
schemes of new expenditure should be post¬ 
poned. A table of receipts and payments for 
the last thirteen years is given, from which it 
appears that an average surplus of £2000 was 
turned into a deficit in 1893. The gross income 
has been fairly maintained, a decrease in rents 
being compensated by an increase in dues and 
fees. More fortunate than Cambridge, Oxford 
still derives a handsome revenue from its 
corporate estates; but the net income from this 
source has fallen from £10,375 to £6038, 
despite the development of a building estate at 
Bexley, in Kent. The degree fees fluctuate in 
an unaccountable way; but the matriculations 
show a tendency to increase, the minimum 
having been 749 in 1885, and the maximum 
813 in 1893. The Clarendon Press can be 
relied upon for an annual profit of at least 
£5000. As to the expenditure, the chief 
increase is shown under institutions and build¬ 
ings, which have risen from £10,046 to 
£12,926, and in interest and sinking funds, 
which have risen from £4193 to £5882. Itfs 
against any further augmentation on these 
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two aooonnta that the appeal is specially 
directed. 

Fbom the published list of matriculations at 
Cambridge, it would appear that about eleven 
are natives of India, including a fair propor¬ 
tion of Mahommedans. There are also two 
Japanese names. 

Mb. W. R. Sobley, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has been elected to tne vacant 
chair of moral philosophy at Aberdeen. 

The Boyal University of Ireland has con¬ 
ferred the honorary degree of LL.D. upon 
Mr. William John Fitzpatrick, author of 
several historical works relating to the 
Union. 

Mb. J. J. Findlay has been appointed by 
the College of Preceptors to the pnnoipalship 
of their Day Training College for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, to be opened next year. 
Mr. Findlay studied educational theory and 
method at Jena under Prof, fiein, and took 
his doctor’s degree at Leipsig with a thesis on 
theory of education. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
in memobiam: prof. JOHN nichol. 

(Obiit October 11, 1894.) 

0 fiery heart, now still for evermore! 

O keen and active brain now lulled to rest! 

Too fiercely burned life’s fire within thy breast. 
Too large thy spirit for the flesh it bore. 

O well-loved voice, that thrilled all to the core, 
Who heard its wondrous tones, so rich and sweet, 
Now hushed in death ! Ah! we shall never meet 
Those flashing eyes, through which there seemed 
to pour 

The ever-changing passions of the mind. 

Inspiring Teacher of the poet’s art. 

Thyself a poet; critic, who oouldst see— 

What lesser men thro’ blindness fail to find— 

The thoughts that dwell within the poet’s heart. 
The truths that rule the world and make us free. 

C. M. A. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The ourrent number of Mind is a particu¬ 
larly good one. Psychology is given a pro¬ 
minent place, yet the wider field of philosophy 
is not lost sight of. The most remarkable 
article is the second instalment of a study of 
“ Assimilation and Association ” by Dr. James 
Ward. Headers who know this writer’s views 
only through the medium of his article, 
“Psychology,” in the last edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, will be surprised to 
find how full a knowledge he possesses of 
biology, and especially of the physiology and 
pathology of the nervous system, and how well 
he understands how to apply this to psycho¬ 
logical questions. The essayist deals with 
assimilation, or the recognition of sensations, 
in an original and instructive fashion. He is 
quite certain that there is a distinct psychical 
function answering to these terms, and opposes 
Lehmann and others, who would say that there 
is nothing but sensation and the revival of 
ideas by these through contiguous association. 
He is as clear as Dr. Bain that, before the hear¬ 
ing of a person’s name can call up the image of 
that person, the name must be assimilated, 
identified, or, as he is disposed to say, “ apper- 
ceived.” Only he will not allow that this is a 
case of a sensation calling up the image of a 
past sensation which fuses with it. He rather 
follows Hoffding, who describes recognition as 
experiencing a sensation which has as its mark 
or ooncomitant familiarity (Bekanntheit). He 
seeks to establish his position by a very careful 
investigation of the pathological phenomena of 
psychical blindness. These, he contends, go to 
show that sensations, recognitions of sensations, 


images proper, and general images, are different 
psychical processes, connected with distinct 
central nervous tracts or seats. It seems plain 
that, if a woman can mentally picture a common 
object, as a fork, so as to give a fair description 
of it, and yet not recognise it when it is shown 
her, recognition does not depend on imaging 
the thing as seen before. We know, too, that 
in the development of mind recognition pre¬ 
cedes imagination: we may be able to recog¬ 
nise faces and yet unable to picture them. Dr. 
Ward’s article is one of the most thorough 
bits of psychological work that we have seen 
for some time; and we congratulate him on 
what may perhaps, in view of the account here 
taken of neurological facts, be regarded as 
a new departure in psychological investiga¬ 
tions. Its significance lies in the fact that it 
moves away from the old-fashioned standpoint 
from which mind was regarded, as a thing 
having contents, to the biological standpoint, 
from which it is seen to be a complex of func¬ 
tional activities. Another good psychological 
study in this number is “An Analysis of 
Attention,” by A. F. Shand. It aims at estab¬ 
lishing a process of attention, of which he 
maintains (in opposition to Ward) we arc imme¬ 
diately conscious, and at criticising the common 
view thatattentioninoreasesthe intensity and the 
clearness of sensations. So far as this is effected, 
it is due to motor adjustments of the sense- 
organ, and not to attention. Attention does 
not make our sensations more intense or clear, 
but gives us a fuller and clearer awareness of 
such intensity and clearness as they actually 
have. Attention seems thus to be identified 
with Herbert’s apperception. There is also a 
curious “Dialogue on Time and Common 
Sense,” from the pen of Prof. Sidgwick, in 
which, with a judicious admixture of “ Dioh- 
tung” with “Wahrheit,” he reports, in an 
entertaining yet suggestive way, a conversation 
he recently had with a Russian professor of 
philosophy. The remaining articles are—a 
careful attempt to define the boundaries and the 
relations of psychology, epistemology, and on¬ 
tology, bp a. H. Mellone; and a scholarly essay 
on the pbilcacphy of Lord Herbert of Gherbury, 
by W. E. Sorley. 

The September number of the Psychological 
Review shows that the American Universities 
are busy in the new field of experimental 
psychology. Prof. Miimterberg, who is at 
present at Harvard, sends a group of studies 
from the psychological laboratory of that 
college; and Prof. Armstrong, of the Wesleyan 
University, contributes a report of some in¬ 
vestigations, on theplan devised by Mr. F. Galton, 
into the mental imagery of certain American 
students. The impression made by this number 
is that America is busy just now collecting 
psychological data, and is not disposed to 
embark on theoretical excursions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ FORTUNA MAIOR.” 

Cambridge: Oet. 37,1894. 

In his Troilus (iii. 1420) Chancer mentions 
the rising in the east of Fortuna Maior. This 
phrase is explained by Gawain Douglas, in a 
prose note upon his translation of Vergil, Aen. 
i. 223, as meaning the planet Jupiter : an ex¬ 
planation which I have adopted in my note on 
the passage, as I had no suspicion that it was 
wrong. 

But it is certainly incorrect. Fortuna Maior 
does not refer to a planet or even to a single 
star, but to a certain cluster of stars. Mr. 
A. J. Butler kindly drew my attention to the 
corresponding passage in Dante ( Purg. xix. 4); 
for it u clear that this is the particular passage 
which Chaucer imitates, as was long ago 
noted by Cary. Hence the question becomes, 
What does Fortuna Maior mean in Dante ? 

This has been, to a great degree, explained 
by the commentators ; but they have not quite 
got to the bottom of the matter. They rightly 
say that Fortuna Maior is a figure in geomancy, 
and that Dante refers to a cluster of stars 
(situate in Aquarius and Pisces) which re¬ 
sembles this figure. This is all very true, but it 
is not sufficiently explicit. I longed to know 
more. 

The sixteen geomantic figures are given 
by Cornelius Agrippa. Three of them are 
named Bubeus, Puella, and Puer. My notes 
on the Knightes Tale (in vol. v.) will show 
Chaucer’s use of these. 

Two more of the figures are named, re¬ 
spectively, Fortuna Maior and Fortuna Minor. 
They present the appearance of groups of six 
dots or stars, arranged in a particular manner. 
Imagine the four of diamonds placed just above 
the two of the same suit, and you have a 
grouping of diamonds (or dots, or stars) which 
is called Fortuna Maior. Imagine the four of 
diamonds placed just below the two, and you 
have the group called Fortuna Minor. 

The next step was to find a similar group in 
the sky. We are told that Fortuna Maior was 
to be found in the end of Aquarius and the 
beginning of Pisces- in the time of Dante. 
Whether this refers to the constellation 
Aquarius or to the sign Aquarius, or (in some 
degree) to both, we are not informed. How¬ 
ever, in such cases, we know that the reference 
is, primarily, to the signs. 

Having got so far, I naturally desired to 
verify the result, wishing to see the cluster in 
the sky for myself. Accordingly, I put the 
question to our Cambridge astronomer, Sir 
Bobert Ball, expressing it as dearly as I knew 
how. 

From him I received a most kind and satis¬ 
factory answer. There are six rather bright 
stars, four of which form an irregular square, 
while two others, rather close together, form 
a sort of tail to it. They are clearly shown in 
Plate 63 of Ball’s Atlas of Astronomy, and their 
names are as follows: the two at the “ top ” 
are 8 Pegasi and a Aquarii; next come 
a- Aquarii and y Aquarii, whilst the tail is 
formed by C Aquarii and jj Aquarii. “The 
lower group of four—*•, y, (, ana v —is one of 
the most familiar asterisms,” are Sir Eobert’s 
words. 

I am bound to add that the figure is rather 
lop-sided and irregular; but it seems sufficient, 
and is clearly the one intended, some of the 
stars being in the sign of Pisces. 

All that remained, before I could be quite 
satisfied, was to see these stars in the sky. 
Several nights have been cloudy, but last night 
(October 22) was beautifully dear, and I soon 
found them. One has only to look for the 
bright square formed by a Andromedae and a, 

0, and y Pegasi, and to be guided by these to 
the six stars, by hdp of a star-map; and now 


that I have seen Fortuna Maior for myself, I 
am satisfied that this is the group to which 
Dante refers. It is a pity that 8 Pegasi is a 
little remote from its - geomantic place, but it 
cannot be helped. 

Waiter W. Skkat. 


THE SEPTUAGINT VERSUS THE HEBREW TEXT 
OF THE BIBLE. 

Athenaeum Club: Out. 37,1894. 

I must again thank Prof. Swete for his very 
civil letter. I think your readers who are 
interested in the Septuagint are under some 
obligations to me for drawing from so good an 
authority not only an emphatic appreciation 
of the kind of edition of the Septuagint we all 
need, but also for the information he has given 
us as to the scope of the intended new edition, 
which, it seems, is to include the collation of 
every available source, Jewish and Christian, 
and, it Is to be hoped, will also include a collation 
of the Samaritan books, both the Pentateuch 
and the so-called Samaritan Targum, the Book 
of Jubilees, &c. We want, if possible, the 
whole of the accessible materials. Having 
said this, I must add that, although no one 
will be more pleased to see a really critical 
edition of the Septuagint than myself, it was 
not entirely with that end that I began these 
letters. It was rather for the purpose of 
arousing the attention of those in authority to 
the necessity of reconsidering the attitude they 
have so persistently taken with regard to the 
relative merits of the Hebrew and the Cheek 
Bibles. To speak plainly, it was to champion, 
in my rough, untutored way, the cause of 
the Septuagint against the Masoretic text. 
That I have aroused at least one distinguished 
Hebrew scholar is plain from a breezy letter in 
your last number from Prof. Cheyne, in which 
he describes me in an unusual English phrase, 
which is, perhaps, a translation from the 
Hebrew. Prof. Cheyne seems to think that 
I am a kind of poacher in a field that ought 
to be reserved for a few pundits, and that I 
have in some way claimed to have made a dis¬ 
covery, which he and his brethren who have 
championed the Masoretic text will not hear 
of. I am no discoverer. I have merely tried 
to revive a very old story supported by some 
good old scholars. I hold the issue to be one 
of the highest moment, hot merely for superior 
people, but for humbler folk ; and I have done 
nothing more than exercise a little common 
sense and judgment upon materials which 
abound, and do not seem to me to present the 
stupendous difficulties which Prof. Cheyne 
speaks of. At all events, he and others must 
have made light of these difficulties when 
they so emphatically decided in favour of the 
Masoretic text being taken as the standard text 
by the late Bevision Committee. Is not the 
stupendous difficulty that of men who have 
committed themselves to a wrong conclusion, 
and find it difficult to realise the fact ? 

I must remind your readers that it is not the 
Septuagint which has to justify itself, but the 
Hebrew text. The Bible appealed to by Christ 
and the Apostles in support of their teaching, 
and appealed to by Josephus in making his 
great apology for his people and their faith, 
and which was the Buie of Faith of Christen¬ 
dom for fifteen centuries, needs no other 
warranty until something better is forth¬ 
coming. Those who displaced it in the six¬ 
teenth century, and those who defend its 
displacement now by the Hebrew text, ought to 
make out their case, if they have one. The 
burden of proof is upon them, unless the 
Thirty-nine Articles are to be accepted as 
a proof, and we are to concede the in¬ 
spiration of Cranmer and his friends in 
England, and of Luther and Calvin abroad. 
At the Beformarion time, when men substituted 


" the Book ” for the Church as a Buie of Faith, 
it was very convenient, no doubt, to turn to Hie 
ready-made Bible of the Jews which had been 
extolled by Jerome, and to lean upon it instead 
of the old Christian Bible. It had the 
double advantage of being presumably written 
in the original language and of having 
been preserved, apparently without variation, 
by the checks and machinery of the Masorets ; 
and those who wanted an infallible Book 
instead of an infallible Church took refuge 
here. It was easy for them to say that the 
variants of the Greek text were mere cor¬ 
ruptions. 

It was a rude shock to all this when, in 1650, 
Capelli, a Protestant, published his wonderful 
book, the result of thirty-six years’ work— 
namely, the Critica Sacra —and showed that the 
variants in the Septuagint were no corruptions, 
but for the most part represented a different 
original text. What a curious story it is to 
read of the efforts made to suppress mis book, 
which was virtually stifled for ten years 
by the Hebraists of the day! And what 
curious reading Buxtorfs reply—the Anti- 
Critica —is, with its extraordinary dogmatic 
statements! His main argument was, that 
inasmuch as the Hebrewoodices were all alike and 
showed no variation whatever, therefore it must 
be concluded that the variants in the Versions 
are corruptions. This was Buxtorfs citadel. 
Presently it was stormed by a great English 
scholar, Kennioott, who showed, by an 
examination of over 600 MSS. of the Hebrew 
Bible, and by numerous references from the 
Talmud, &o., that the position of Buxtorf 
was in fact ridiculous: that the old MSS. 
abounded in various readings, and that, if it 
had not been for the very simple and effica¬ 
cious method of creating uniformity—due to the 
Jewish doctors, who altered their MSS. without 
scruple in accordance with the Massora—the 
variants would be perhaps as remarkable as 
those in the MSS. of the Septuagint. This 
was a serious blow to the theories upon which 
the Beformers relied when they displaced the 
Christian Bible by that of the Jews. If the 
Septuagint has suffered from time and other 
causes, so has the Hebrew text; and it only 
increases the difficulty of the latter that the 
wounds have been so carefully concealed by 
the Babbins. 

This was not all, however. Men had for a 
long time seen that the variants between the 
Hebrew text and the Septuagint oould not be 
classed among alterations caused by careless 
copiers. These interpolated paragraphs, these 
omitted verses, these rearranged books, these 
mutilations and alterations of verses useful in 
the great religious polemics, these changes so 
redolent of later Jewish exegesis and thought— 
all these pointed to something more than the 
decay caused by time. They pointed to 
deliberate editing and sophisticationsomewhere. 
Then it was remembered how the early Fathers 
had directly charged the Jews, on the appear¬ 
ance of Aquila’s translation, with tampering 
with the documents in an anti-Christian sense. 
Of these quite a catena can be quoted, and 
they are well known, the most important being 
the earliest — namely, Justin Martyr and 
Irenaeus. Then came a more careful survey 
of the problem by scholars like Isaac Voss, 
Houbigant, Hody, Whiston, Jackson, Kennioott, 
and others, some of whom analysed the problem 
from another side by making use of the 
Samaritan Version as a touchstone to try the 
Hebrew text. When they showed that in 2000 
places the Septuagint and the Samaritan text, 
which are completely independent, agree against 
the Hebrew text, the case against the latter 
seemed proved. Gesenius is often said to 
have demolished the case for the Samaritan text. 

I wonde how many people who repeat 
this state > ent have studied his famous 
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dissertation. I confess that I never myself 
read an argument in which an a priori 
prejudice seemed so conspicuously the major 
premiss of an irrational conclusion. That 
anyone, in fact, should attack the problem at 
all without reference to what the Septuagint 
has to say to it, passes all belief; but I need 
not discuss him, for even Prof. Cheyne 
repudiates his defence of the Masoretic text. 
To my mind, Kennicott’s masterly vindication 
of the Samaritan remains unanswered. 

Then the more important passages in which 
the Septuagint and the Hebrew versions vary 
were subjected to closer scrutiny; and it was 
found, by the confession of very devoted 
Hebraists, that in a great many cases, I may 
say in nearly all the important cases, the read¬ 
ing of the Septuagint was to be preferred. 
This is the kina of evidence of which I have 
tried to present some samples in your pages. 
If it be of any value or purport—and it is not 
new—it assuredly does rest with the champions 
of the Hebrew text to come to its rescue, and 
especially with those who profess to teach help¬ 
less parsons how to meet the difficulties of the 
day—I mean the university professors. If the 
Hebrew text has been deliberately altered and 
sophisticated, there is no use hiding our heads 
in the sand and crying out that the question is 
really very difficult. It must be met; and the 
burden of proof, I repeat, is upon the champions 
of the Hebrew text. Prof. Cheyne complains 
that I have quoted old writers too much, 
instead of quoting new ones. But the faot 
is, I have a belief that there was some 
very good wine in old English bottles long 
before the Germans began their systematic 
criticism of the Old Testament; and I have 
preferred to take my examples from them where 
I could, not only in justice to our own neglected 
and forgotten scholars (quite as acute and 
learned as any now living), but because I have a 
prejudice that when it comes to questions of 
j udgment, as distinguished from minute research, 
our rsoe has some advantages over others. It 
would have been just as easy to buttress my 
case with the very latest German memoirs. 

The story, I say, is a very old one, and my 
complaint against Prof. Cheyne and others 
who have influenced English opinion is that 
they have so very largely ignored it. Occasion¬ 
ally the Septuagint has been called in by them 
as a kind of Cinderella to help to explain a 
difficulty; but the great and fundamental issue 
raised so well as far back as the seventeenth 
century has been virtually ignored. In Prof. 
Cheyne’s most valuable books (as also in Prof. 
Driver’s Introduction), the unwary reader 
would hardly realise that a large and increasing 
school of critics not only give a much greater 
importance than formerly to the Septuagint, 
but are growing very suspicious indeed about 
the Masoretic text and the results so con¬ 
fidentially based on it. 

The Hebraists have had it their own way 
very largely, because they have had command 
of a bogey in the shape of a difficult language, 
which has frightened quiet people into 
acquiescence in their dogmatic assertions. The 
late Prof. Bobertson Smith’s caustic remarks 
about the way in which Keil fa great oracle 
among some English critics) treated the 
Septuagint, is a good warning from a Hebraist 
to his brethren. 

I must repeat that, in view of the length of 
time the issue has been before the world, and 
the abundant materials for its examination 
which exist, and have lately been considerably 
used in Germany, it remains a discredit to 
English scholarship, and especially to its 
University representatives, that so little has 
been done here to settle it. We have had of 
recent years plenty of excellent scholars who 
have taken up the parable of the Higher 
Criticism : some of them, like Profs. 


Cheyne and Driver, not only learned and 
patient investigators, but also courageous 
ones. Others have merely added large 
buckets of water to the condensed wine 
which they have imported from the Teutonic 
vineyard; but there has been an almost com¬ 
plete neglect of what some of us deem the 
fundamental problem of all: namely, the 
settling and securing of a text of the Bible as 
free as we can from mutilations and additions. 
What is the use of minutely criticising a text 
if it turns out to be a spurious one ? If I 
have hastily said anything unfair in pressing 
this homily, I am most wishful to make 
amends; but I do not know where I have 
offended. 

Does Prof. Cheyne think, with Delitsch, that 
the Masoretic text carries us back to the time 
of Ezra; or, with the older Hebraists, that it 
represents the work of that mythical body, 
the Great Synagogue ; or does he think, with 
Lagarde, Kuenen, and others, that it is derived 
from a single MS. whose text was largely 
settled and fixed iu the second century ad., 
when (as Justin Martyr shows) the Jews 
turned their backs on the Septuagint, which 
they had previously spoken most highly 
of, and when they began to have a fierce 
polemio with Christianity P If so, does he dis¬ 
pute that, when the yrhnle catena of variants 
involving actual change ~t sense is examined, 
many of them do not show what the Germans 
call a “Tendentz,” a polemical animus, prov¬ 
ing a preoonoerted motiveP If he holds by the 
views of Keil in these matters, he is right, no 
doubt, in standing by the Masorets at all 
hazards. If he holds rather with Lagarde and 
Nestle, and others of our day, and with the old 
heroes Yoss and Whiston and Houbigant, &c., 
he will do well, instead of waving his hand in 
real or affected patronage of unaccredited vaga¬ 
bonds like myself, to add the influence of his 
acumen, learning, and courage to secure for us 
as nearly as possible the Bible used by Christ, 
His early followers, and His Jewish contempo¬ 
raries. He will also help us to displace a Bible 
from which apostolical quotations have been 
erased, and in which alterations have been 
deliberately made—some in order to equate the 
text with absurd and obsolete notions of pro¬ 
priety or literary taste and value, and some 
in order to undermine the Buie of Faith of 
Christendom—by a number of very partially 
competent Jewish fanatios, with most fantastic 
theories of exegesis, and as late as the second 
oentury a.d. Henry H. Howormi. 

Trinity College, Cambridge: Oat. >7,1891. 

In Sir Henry Howorth’s Letter VIII. on 
this subject, which appeared in the Academy 
of October 6, there is the following statement: 

“ It is curious that thioughout Joshua, as in the 
case of the Pentateuch, the name Uergashites has 
been changed to Gershonites in the Hebrew. The 
former name always occurs in the Samaritan and 
Septuagint versions of the Pentateuch, and in the 
Septuagint version of Joshua.” 

I have carefully examined the passages in the 
Pentateuch, seven in all, and the one passage 
in Joshua, in which “ Gershonite ” appears in 
the Hebrew; and in every instance I find that 
it is represented by an equivalent iu both the 
LXX. and the Samaritan Version, and never 
by anything like “ Girgashite.” Iu the first 
sentence, therefore, which I have quoted from 
Sir Henry Howorth I should propose to insert 
“not,” and, in the second, for “always” I 
would read “ never.” 

Is this a consequence of bad handwriting, or 
—what? William Aldis Weight. 

[In reference to Sir H. Howorth’s inquiry 
about the Book of Jubilees, we ought to have 
remembered to state—what a correspondent 
recalls—that a translation of the text by the 


Bev. B. H. Charles, based on two hitherto 
uncollated Ethiopic MSS., is appearing at the 
present time in the pages of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (David Nutt).—Editor Academy.) 


THE FETHARD INSCRIPTIONS, COUNTY 
WEXFORD. 

Hollole?, Big?nal*tosn, Ireland: Oit. 18,1894. 

I have now before me not only photographs 
(taken quite recently by a friend of mine, 
Fleet-Surgeon B W. Brereton, B.N.) of the 
Baginbun inscription, but also of the one in 
the yard of the Castle of Fethard, together 
with “ rubbings ” of both, which I made 
about six weeks since with the greatest care, 
with the view of clearing up, if possible, the veiy 
divergent interpretations given to them, and 
the connexion, if any, of the Fethard Castle 
inscription with that on the cross at Carew 
Castle in South Wales, a drawing of this 
inscription, traced from a rubbing, having also 
been kindly supplied me by Mr. J. Bomilly 
Allen. 

It may bo best here to review the letters of 
Mr. B. A. S. Macalister, Mr. E. W. B.Nicholson, 
and Lord Southesk, which have appeared in the 
Academy up to this date. And first let me 
remark that the copy of the Baginbun inscrip¬ 
tion, given in the Academy of September 
22, from a “ careful tracing ” by Mr. Mac¬ 
alister, appears to me to be a very good 
representation of the original. There are, 
however, two or three minor details that give 
room for conjecture in the outline of the 
letters. 

In the second letter of the top line, the 
diagonal stroke on the side next the first letter 
is so indistinct, as to leave doubts whether it 
is part of the second letter or only a natural 
mark in the stone. 

In the next three letters, my rubbing agrees 
perfectly with Mr. Macalister. In the fifth letter 
of this line, the short line he makes as going 
only half way across the bottom portion of this 
letter appears by my rubbing to go distinctly 
across the whole space. In the last letter of this 
line we agree, as we do also in all the letters 
of the second line, except that, after the closest 
examination, I fail to discover with any degree 
of certainty the short horizontal line at the 
beginning of this line as given by Mr. Mac¬ 
alister ; if anything in the shape of a letter did 
exist here, it appears to have been a vertical 
line, the full length of the first letter, as given 
by Mr. Macalister, and forming, as it were, a 
round-headed A. In the sixth letter in this 
line, the bar across the circle appears to me 
clearly to extend from side to side, like the 
diameter of a circle and not as in the drawing. 

In the third or bottom line, I have only to 
remark that I cannot find the mark joining the 
bar over the third letter of this lino with the 
circle under it; and in the sixth and seventh 
letters as given by Mr. Macalister, both the 
photograph I have and my rubbiDg give a line 
joining these two letters, by continuing the 
loop line till it meets the sixth lettor, nor have 
I found any depression to justify the turn to 
the right at the bottom of the sixth letter as 
given in the drawing in the Academy. 

The only difference I can observe in the final 
letter is the question of the chord-lino extend¬ 
ing below the circle; it may do so, but it is 
doubtful, so I have marked it and other 
questionable parts of the inscription with dotted 
lines in my rubbing. 

The mixture of nondescript letters is very 
strange; but I should be sorry to consider the 
inscription what Mr. Macalister terms it, “a 
hopeless puzzle.” Mr. Nicholson’s letter con¬ 
tains matter of grave thought, and much of it 
would appear to be applicable to this inscrip¬ 
tion ; but there appears to be an error 
[ in giving Hiibner credit for describing this 
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atone as a duplicate of a Welsh inscription. 
I have not Hiibner at hand; but it is 
most probably the Fethard Castle inscription 
which Prof. Rhys referred to as so described by 
Hiibner, and which I think is given by that 
writer in his Inscriptions Britanniae Chrit- 
tianae. 

As to either of the Fethard inscriptions— 
at the Castle, and at Baginbun Bay, about 
one mile from the village of Fethard—being 
forgeries, for my part I would, after the 
careful examination I have personally made 
of both, as soon call the Rosetta Stone a 
forgery. How such an experienced antiquary 
as the late Rev. James Graves came to the con¬ 
clusion that both these inscriptions were forgeries 
I know not; and I much doubt whether, if he 
were now alive, he would adhere to that opinion. 
To my eyes neither inscription presents the 
smallest appearance in any one point of being 
recent, but quite the oontniry. 

I regret I cannot accept Lord Southesk’s 
interpretation; and after his lordship has seen 
the rubbings and photographs (which I shall 
be happy to send him) I feel confident he will 
abandon the view he adopts in the Academy 
of October 10. 

Mr. E. McClure’s theory, that the inscription 
as printed is “ upside down,” I cannot agree 
with. It begins near the upper rounded 
edge, and ends about the middle of the 
stone, leaving room for perhaps three additional 
lines or more of writing. The stone slopes 
away gradually till it enters the earth. The 
photograph and a sketch I have of it will show 
what I am endeavouring to describe. 

Mr. Maoalister gives the size of the upper 
surface of the stone as 45 inches by 33 inches. 

As to the Baginbun Stone being part of an 
Ogham inscribed stone, the idea may at once 
be abandoned. The stone is a "boulder,” 
perfect, so far as one can judge from what is 
overground; and apparently it is in its original 
position. I do not think it was ever upright. 

Before proceeding to the Fethara Castle 
Stone, I would add that the first letter of 
the inscription as given by Mr. Maoalister 
may, I think, be described under the head of 
"Gaulish,” according to Petrie, and the sixth 
letter of the first line as an Irish S, and those 
like the Greek e as a Welsh O or 01. The 
last letter in the inscription appears to be a 
compound one, perhaps containing two or more 
letters. There is only one "dot”—that shown in 
the third line; but under it is something like 
a horizontal line some two inches below the 
letters of this line, and extending about three 
inches in length, with a “ dot” near its right- 
hand end. 

There are no signs of "tooling” on this 
stone, except, of course, the lettering; the 
edges are round—none square. It is about ten 
feet from the edge of the oliff, which is, I 
believe, fast falling away. At present it is 
about 25 feet or 30 feet in height here. 

With respect to both these co. Wexford 
inscriptions, it should not be lost sight of that 
they are dose to the reputed landing-place of 
Fitzstephen in Ireland in 1169,* and of Strong- 
bow two years later. While some say they 
landed in Bannow Bay, and others in Baginbun 
Bay, it is well to remember that these 
places are only two or three miles apart, and 
that the village and castle of Fethard lie 
between the two bays. 

Reference has been made to the inscriptions 
on the St. Vigean’s Stone in Forfarshire, and to 
the Newton Stone, Aberdeenshire, as well as 
to others which I have not had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing drawings of. It appears to me 
that the safest and best way to arrive at a 
truthful conclusion as to the meaning of these 


* By some writers he is stated to have landed in 
Baginbun Bay, which is exactly at the stone. 


inscriptions is to compare them with those that 
have already been deciphered—such as are 
represented in Petrie’s Irish Inscriptions, 
Hubner’s British Christian Inscriptions, West¬ 
wood’s Welsh Inscriptions, ana other like 
works. 

I now oome to the consideration of the in¬ 
scribed stone in the wall of an outhouse in the 
yard of Fethard Castle. It is about three feet 
from the ground, and has been recently white¬ 
washed! A hole was also drilled in it (as 
seen in the drawing) near the second letter from 
the end, apparently to allow the end of the 
spindle of a grinding stone to revolve in. No 
doubt this ancient stone is no longer in situ. 
But where its original resting-place was after 
being taken from the quarry I know not, nor 
could I find out by inquiry. 

The Castle of Fethard is within about forty 
yards of the present church, which was built on 
the site of a very ancient church or cell; but 
whether this stone was originally in the wall 
of the church or in that of the castle there is 
no evidence. 

The author of the Lapidarium Walliae, in 
speaking of the inscription on the cross at 
Carew Castle, says, “ It is remarkable that a 
not quite oorrect copy of this inscription has 
been found in Ireland on a blook of sand¬ 
stone at Fethard Castle, belonging to the 
Carew family ” [the italics are mine]. 
He then gives the inscription correctly. 

I know no authority for calling the Fethard 
inscription a copy of the Carew one, and still less 
for the statement that Fethard Castle belonged 
to the Oarews. I have searched in vain for 
any fact in support of this assertion. A corres¬ 
pondent, writing to me last August, says: “ I 
never saw it stated anywhere that Fethard 
was a Carew castle, and I know no reason for 

^ 80 .” The town of Fethard, it is true, 
to have been one of the earliest built 
towns of the Anglo-Norman oolony in Wexford 
county. The castle belonged at an early period 
to the See of Ferns, in which diocese it is 
situated. Lewis, in his Topographical Dic¬ 
tionary, says that the castle was built by 
Raymond -le-Gros, and the reader is referred to 
this book for further particulars. 

It is my intention to have the Welsh (Carew) 
and Fethard Castle inscriptions engraved side 
by side, and also the Baginbun one from the 
rubbings, &c., in my possession, by which 
means I think it will be easier to observe the 
differences and other points of importance. 

The following differences are observable in 
the two inscriptions. 

The first letter of the Fethard inscription [m] 
differs slightly from the corresponding one in 
the Welsh inscription, the third letter differs 
very considerably, and the fourth slightly. In 
the second line the first letter in both inscrip¬ 
tions has hitherto been taken as an e ; but by 
my rubbing a top stroke appears which makes 
the letter much resemble a T, like the third 
letter in this line. 

The horizontal 'strokes or heads of the T’s in 
the Fethard inscription are curved, those of the 
Welsh are all straight. 

There is a much larger spaoe between the 
two t’s in the last line on the Fethard Stone 
than on the Carew one, and the final letter in 
the latter inscription is not at all so well formed 
or distinct as the corresponding letter in the 
Wexford inscription. 

The last letter but one on the Welsh stone 
appears to be clearly an e, whereas the letter in 
the same position on the Fethard Stone appears 
to me to be intended for F. 

I omitted to notioe that the two parallel 
lines at the end of the second line of the Fethard 
inscription are altogether wanting in the Carew 
Castle inscription. 

The large circular mark near the final letter 
on the Fethard Stone is, as I have already 


observed, a modern vandalism—being a hole 
drilled to receive an iron axle. 

This stone is so rough on its surface and 
corroded by age and weather as to make the 
lettering indistinct in plaoes; but with the aid 
of the late George V. du Noyer’s drawing, 
made about thirty years sinoe, one can, I think, 
arrive at a truthful representation of the 
lettering. 

It is to be noticed that, with the exception 
of the one dot under the third letter of the 
Carew inscription, there do not appear to be 
any others; and while this particular dot is 
omitted on the Fethard Stone, it has two 
others, as it were, to divide the two t’s in 
the last line. 

As to the meaning of these several inscrip¬ 
tions, I do not feel myself capable of offering 
an opinion. We have first of all Du Noyer, in 
1863,'giving as the reading of the Fethard 
Castle Stone the following :— 
maq for Magister 
git „ lies 

01 „ id, here 

tee „ Trefonder [the owner] 
get „ this— T for tomb, and 

fx „ fecit. 

Then we have Prof. Sayce reading the Welsh 
inscription as 

MABGIT 
EOT DE 
OBTT FX, 

and rendering it thus : 

“ Margiteut Decett fedt Crucem,” 
and I understand that both Prof. Sayce and Mr. 
Romilly Allen attribute this cross to the ninth 
century—the latter gentleman, I think, makes 
the final letter a y. 

The representation of the Irish inscription as 
given in pi. 57 of either Westwood or Hiibner 
is not oorrect, as can be seen by comparing it 
with my rubbing and Du Noyer’s drawing. 

Mr. Nicholson reads the Fethard Stone thus : 

MAQ GIT — EV TRE= GET . T . EQH, 

and the Carew Castle one 

MAQV GIT — EUTBE — GET . TBQH. 

He puts some letters as capitals and divides the 
words as above. He appears to agree with 
Du Noyer as to the name of the oocupier being 
inscribed. 

I am sending Mr. Nicholson my photographs 
and rubbings of these stones, and trust they may 
enable him to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 

Phii.if D. Vigors {Colonel). 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Not. 4,4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: "The Mediaeval 
City,” by Prinoe Kropotkin. 

7.80p.m. Ethical: “Mr. Kidd'a BocM Evolution," by 
Mr. J. A. Hobson. 

Ko«dat, Nov. S, 6 p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 


7.80 p.m. Carlyle: “ In Memoriam, John Niohal,” 
by the President; Discussion, “Oartvle’s Ohartim in 
oonnexian with Kingsley's AUm Lock*.” 

8 p-tn. Royal Acade m y; Demonstration, "The 
Upper Extremity,’’ L, by Frol. W. Anderson. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: Inaugural Address, “An 
Bawntial Distinction in Theories <3 Bzpetienee,” by the 
President. Mr. Bernard BoM&aoet. 

Tushday, Not. 6, 8 p.m. Angio-Ruaeian Literary Society: 
“ Thoughts on Russian Font-lore,” by Mias Hodgetta. 

8 pm. Biblical Archaeology: “The Hippo¬ 
potamus in Egyptian Text* and Beast-Gods,” and “ A 
Review of the Scientific labours of the late Brugech 
Pasha,” by the President, Mr. F. Le Page Renouf. 

8.80 p.m. Zoologloal: “ New Species of Oodiongchit 
and Allied Genera of Goleopten,” by Mr. Martin Jacoby; 
“The Hyoid Arch of Ceratodus," by W. G. Bidewood: 
“ Additions to the Batraobian Collection in the Natural 
History Museum," by Mr. G. A. Boulanger. 

Wxdnksday. Nov. V, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: 
“ English Municipal Heraldry,” by Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ Some Beoent Sections in the 
Malvern Hals/’ by Prof. A. H. Green; “The Denbigh¬ 
shire Series of South Denbighshire,” by Mr. Philip Lake; 
“ Some Points in the Geology of the Harlech Area,” by 
the Rsy. J. P. Blake. 

8 p.m. BUasbethan: “Sir Philip Bidney and the 
Arcadia,'' by Mrs. J. M. Btrachey. 
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Thursday, Not. 8, 8 p.m. Boyal Academy: Demonstn- 
tton, “ The Upper Extremity,” IL, try Prof. W. 
Anderson. 

8 p.m. Eleotrieal Engineers: “ Electric Tramways 
in the United States and Canada,” by Mr. H. D. 
Wilkinson ; " Electrio Traction, with special reference to 
the Installation of Elevated Conductors,” by Messrs. B. 
W. Blackwell and Philip Dawson. 

8p.m. Mathematical. Annual Meeting; Election 
of Officers and Council; Address. “Mathematics,” by 
the Betiring President, Mr. A. B. Kempe; M A General¬ 
ised Form of the Hyper-geometiic deiies, and the 
Differential Sanation which is satisfied hr the Series.” 
by Mr. F. H. Jackson ; “ Certain Infinite Products,” III. 
by Prof.L. J. Bogen; ** The Kinematics of Non-Euclidean 
Space,” by Prof. W. Burnside. 

Friday, Not. 9, 5 p.m. Physical: “The Photographic 
Action of Stationary light waves,” by Dr. J. Larmor; 
*• Vapour Pressure,” by Prof. S. Young ; “ The Lumin¬ 
escence of Glass,” by Mr. John Burke. 

Satubday, Not. 10, 8 pm. Irish Literary Society: “A 
Night with Goldsmith,” by Mr. P. J. Kirwan. 


SCIENCE. 

The Forester. By James Brown. Sixth 
Edition, enlarged. Edited by John 
Nisbet. In 2 vole. (Blackwoods.) 


As the editor has already expounded the 
principles of sylviculture in nis lectures 
delivered at Oxford in 1893 (see Academy, 
September 8, 1894), little need be here 
said of it, save to remind the reader that it 
views timber-growing as a crop which will 
be harvested in due time like any other 
crop, and that the two great division of the 
subject relate to trees grown in mixed or in 
pure forest. Much experience concerning 
sunshine, rain and humidity, soil, drainage, 
and pruning, naturally centres round these 
two heads. With regard to the eventual 
profit to be expected from a timber crop, 
although scientific rules can be laid down, 
they are of course liable to be defeated by a 
thousand mischances common to agriculture 
in general. 

" Vidi lecta din et multo spectate labors 
Degenerate tamen.” 


Merely to treat Mr. Nisbet’s book as Lord 
Macaulay measured Dr. Narea’s shows that 
it contains at least 150 more pages than the 
single volume which made up Brown’s fifth 
edition of The Forester. Careful inspection 
discloses that its last editor has not only re¬ 
arranged and re-written much of the book, 
but has also lopped off many of the previous 
editor’s conclusions. 

Mr. Nisbet is favourably known as one 
of the few English “ woodwards ” (to use 
the old term) who have studied the modern 
continental science of sylviculture, and have 
grafted the rules of Gayer, Hess, and other 
German authorities upon the good old 
English stock of tree-culture as expounded 
by Evelyn, Selby, Michie, and others. The 
careful treatment of every question con¬ 
nected with the cultivation of trees, whether 
for aesthetic purposes or for profit, is very 
noticeable in Mr. Nisbet’s pages. He has 
determined to be thorough, and he has suc¬ 
ceeded. Draining, choice of land for timber- 
crops, methods and cost of planting, fencing, 
tending and pruning, ana, lastly, the beet 
modes of utilising timber, are treated at 
length and lucidly. Many subsidiary 
questions are answered. The formation 
of nurseries, the value and treatment of 

3 ice-crops, the transport and sale of 
er, the lifting and packing of specimen 
trees—these subjects are handled judiciously 
by a man of experience as well as of theory. 

The book opens with a full description of 
English forest trees, well illustrated; and 
this is not the least useful part of the book. 
The pathology of forest trees, their parasitic 
foes and the injuries inflicted on them by 
beetles, moths, and butterflies, forms a most 
interesting chapter. The book ends with a 
system of book-keeping for the use of 
owners of woodlands, ana the best modes of 


preparing working plans for managing 
forests, followed by a comprehensive 
appendix which reviews the chief forest 
districts of the world. The compendious 
character of The Forester therefore fits it to 
become the companion of the country 

g entleman as well as of the timber dealer. 

[r. Nisbet is to be congratulated on the 
amount of minute pains which he has 
expended on every point treated in these 
two handsome volumes. A good index and 
numerous illustrations render them still 
more valuable. 


Over and above the pressure of rent, taxes, 
rating of woodlands, high railroad rating 
and the like, the general depression in trade 
and agriculture, large importations of 
foreign timber, destructive gales, and the 
use of substitutes for timber, heavily weigh 
down the timber groan. Larch crops, indeed, 
pay in thirty years; bat he who plants oaks, 
plants for a very late posterity. In most 
cases timber-growing means hope deferred. 
Yet Mr. Nisbet states that England im¬ 
ports forest produce to the extent of over 
£20,000,000 annually, about one half of 
which might quite easily be grown in 
Britain. This reminds a reader of the 
enormous quantities of poultry and eggs 
which England annually imports, much of 
which she is told she herself could easily 
produce. Theoretically, this may be true ; 
in practice, with the present modes, it will 
often be found impossible. 

“ It is to be hoped,” says Mr. Nisbet, “ that 
the time is rapidly approaching when the re¬ 
formation of me woods that can be proved to 
have onoe existed naturally -n England, and 
the planting and distribution of trees, will be 
undertaken with due regard to well-defined 
natural laws.” 

All will agree with the latter part of this 
golden future for forestry. Sylviculture 
finds here her legitimate province. Bat it is 
vain to hope that much of the ground once 
covered with trees will again be planted in 
England: the spread of population and the 
urgent need of producing speedy food-crops 
will always prevent the realisation of tins 
dream. Iron has proved of late years a 
most formidable rival to oak and ash. 
There is not the same demand for the finest 
timber that there was. But ornamental 
timber was never more grown than at 
present. In the last twenty years many 
coverts for game have been planted. Scotch 
fir is always in demand. There is in 
England as much taste and liking to plant 
as mere ever was; bat the necessity of wait¬ 
ing, if it be only a hundred years, for a 
timber harvest, indisposes a landowner to 
embark on timber-growing as a means of 
profit. To recommend forming extensive 
plantations of oak, elm, and ash is much 
like the nostrums so frequently urged upon 
farmers at present—jam-making, fruit-grow¬ 
ing, and the like. Still, there is room on ( 


most estates for plantations and aesthetical 
tree-planting; ana here Mr. Nisbet’s injunc¬ 
tions are of extreme valne. Whether sow¬ 
ing the seed or transplanting the young 
trees be chosen, the suitable modes of 
trenching, draining, and protecting against 
cattle are carefully detailed. Cost and 
measurements and convenient roads are 
taken into account, with the mensuration of 
growing timber crops, preparation of work¬ 
ing plans, and the best modes of book¬ 
keeping. In a word, the grower of timber 
will here find his desires for information on 
every possible point satisfied when he turns 
to Mr. Nisbet’s Forester. 

The chapters which treat of the diseases 
of trees and the injuries inflicted on timber 
by insect depredations will interest the 
naturalist as well as the tree-planter. They 
are well illustrated; so that those most 
ignorant of these branches of natural 
history will profit by their perusal. The 
exhaustive accounts of the deciduous and 
coniferous trees are most useful. An 
addition might be made here and there 
to the special use of the several trees: as, 
for instance, that the hawthorn is a wood 
much used in the machinery of mills, that 
the alder is largely fashioned into clogs and 
the like. The review of forestry on the 
continent has been extended, even since the 
publication of this edition, by the issue 
from the French Ministry of Agriculture of 
a report dealing at considerable length 
with the forestry statistics and administra¬ 
tion of France. It may be gathered from 
this that, out of the eighty-seven Depart¬ 
ments, there are eleven in each of which 
the forest-covered area exceeds 200,000 
acres. The most productive district of 
French forests lies in the north-east, but 
there are a good many heath and boggy 
districts, like our Dartmoor, which carry 
neither timber nor coppice. It must lie 
remembered that the planting of large 
areas of such waste land, even supposing 
it could be profitably accomplished, would 
almost certainly change the climate of the 
district. Here again Mr. Nisbet deals fully 
with the subject, showing the effect of 
clearing away forests and the influence of 
woodlands on the other hand in ameliorating 
climate. Even if the reader does not accept 
the conclusions of the modern school of 
sylviculture which are here insisted upon, 
the value of The Forester as a practical 
manual of growing and disposing of timber 
is extreme. Cyclopaedic is the adjective 
that best suits these two copious volumes. 

There is no purer pleasure in the country 
than to plant and tend woodlands. White, 
of Selborne, carried acorns in his pocket, 
which he planted in every suitable place 
during his walks; and some oaks of his 
undoubted planting are now shown to the 
pilgrim at Selborne. Sir Walter Scott’s 
plantations were the delight of his leisure. 
Any book which, like The Forester , largely 
contributes to extending this rustio taste, and 
thereby increasing the happiness of country- 
dwellers, is muon to be commended. To 
sit under the trees which a man himself has 
planted is to realise one side of Paradise: 

“Aureus hanc ritam in terris Satumua agebat.” 

M. G. Watkins. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

The first annual meeting of the London Mathe¬ 
matical Society since its recent incorporation 
will be held at 22, Albemarle-street, on Thurs¬ 
day, November 8, at 8 p.m. The meeting is 
empowered to elect a council and officers, to 
frame by-laws, and to pass resolutions with 
regard to the affairs of the society. The 
following have been recommended by the pre¬ 
sent council for election for the ensuing 
year : president, Major P. A. MacMalion; 
vice-presidents, Messrs. M. J. M. Hill, Kempe, 
and Love; treasurer, Dr. J. Larmor; secre¬ 
taries, Messrs. M. Jenkins and It. Tucker; 
other members of council, Messrs. Basset, G. H. 
Bryan, Lieut.-Col. J. It. Campbell, Lieut.-Col. 
Cunningham, Messrs. Elliott, Glaisher, Green- 
hill, Hobson, and W. H. H. Hudson. An 
address will be delivered by the retiring 
president (Mr. A. B. Kempe), on “ Mathe¬ 
matics,” after which the meeting will proceed 
to the ordinary business. 

Tub following scientific societies will also 
hold their fitst meetings next week: the 
Zoological, on Tuesday; the Geological, on 
Wednesday ; and the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers on Thursday. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. W. M. Lindsay’s large work on Latin 
comparative philology is nearly ready. It 
will be called The Latin Language : an 
Historical Account of Latin Sounds, Stems 
and Flexions, and will b8 published by the 
Clarendon Press. 

At the first meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology for the new session, to be 
held at 37, Great Bussell-street on Tuesday 
next, at 8 p.m., the president, Mr. P. Le Pago 
Renouf, will review tne scientific labours of the 
late Brugsch Pasha. He will also read a paper 
on “ The Hippopotamus in Egyptian Texts.” 

Diwan Tek Chand— of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and one of the selected candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service—has been awarded 
an Ouseley scholarship of £50, in connexion 
with the oriental school of the Imperial 
Institute. 

The Theory of Conditional Sentences in 
Greek and Latin, for the Use of Students. By 
E. Horton Smith. (Macmillans.) It is by no 
moans easy to give an account of Mr. Horton 
Smith’s ponderous volume, and quite impossible 
within any reasonable limits to criticise it. 
The theory of the structure of conditional 
sentences is stated and illustrated by abundant 
quotations in 284 pages. Then follow nearly 
400 pages of notes and sub-notes and sub-sub¬ 
notes on every imaginable point which is in 
any way connected with anything mentioned 
in the text, or contained in the quotations or 
the notes to them, ranging from the perils of 
kissing, or the moral character of those who 
within the last few years have shown a love for 
hair dyed yellow, to Luther and St. Paul or 
Dr. Rutherford’s theory of ascripts. It is 
impossible to open the volume anywhere with¬ 
out finding something amusing or instructive, 
or both at once. It is almost equally im¬ 
possible to do so without awakening strong 
feelings of doubt or of antagonism. One 
thing may be said with confidence, that Mr. 
Horton Smith’s treatise in 600 pages will be 
much less serviceable to students than if it had 
been limited to 60; and not a few will be 
inclined to go further, and think it less helpful 
for its particular purpose than six pages of 
Madvig or Kennedy or Roby. So far as it is 
possible to disentangle what is original in Mr. 
Horton Smith’s theory from what is generally 
reoognised, it consists (1) in holding that t« 
means “really,”so that ylyvtrcu tv — it happens 


upon the actually existing state of things— i.e., 
it happens in very truth; (2) that in a sen¬ 
tence like t! Xtrrri, tovto iyiyvtro tv, the tv is 
appended to the whole of the sentence, not to 
the verb to which it is attached; (3) that *<’, 
with the first subjunctive ( = optative) may be 
translated “ if soever ”— e g., «r t« Soxoir) 
= “ if soever anyone was seeming.” Elaborate 
tables are given, in which, apparently for the 
sake of theoretical completeness, we have such 
astonishing combinations as itv trwTtv tv. 
Sometimes the English idiom is strained beyond 
all endurance, as when si feriret is translated 
“if he were to have been striking.” The 
collection of examples shows enormous dili¬ 
gence, and the translations appended are 
usually exact and at the same time vigorous. 
But to claim that the present essay and arrange¬ 
ment have done much to dispel the mists that 
surround the subject and to banish the con¬ 
fused and vague explanations of most gram¬ 
marians, is to set up a claim which the struggling 
reader will be very slow to acknowledge. It 
may be added that Mr. Horton Smith’s 
spelling of Latin is deliberately and consciously 
pre-scientific, and that his pages abound in 
impossible forms. The indexes are of most 
admirable fulness. 

Mr. G. F. Nioholr, Lord Almoner’s pro¬ 
fessor of Arabic at Oxford, has sent us a little 
pamphlet (W. H. Allen), containing metrical 
versions, in Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit, of 
Mr. Lewis Morris’s Ode on the opening of the 
Imperial Institute. The Arabic and Persian 
versions are on the Ramal base, the Sanskrit 
on the Upajati base; and each is furnished 
with copious foot-notes. How far any of them 
would satisfy a native poet we cannot say. 


FINE ART. 

THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

Thb eighth ordinary general meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund was held on Friday last, October 
26, in the large room of the Zoological Society, 
3, Hanover-square, the president, Sir John Fowler, 
Bart., being in the chair, supported by E. Maunde 
Thompson, Esq., C.B., acting vice-president of 
the society. 

The usual election of officers having been made, 
with the addition of that of Mr. Arthur Evans, 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, as a member of 
the committee, the financial report for 1893-4 was 
read by the hon. treasurer, Mr. H. A. Grueber. 
First dealing with the accounts of the Exploration 
Fund as apart from those of the Archaeological 
Survey (for which latter separate subscription has 
always been asked), Mr. Grueber pointed out that 
the expenditure for the year 1893-4 had been about 
£2415, and that this sum included the large outlay 
involved by the excavation of the temple of Deir el 
Bahari (the expenses under this item being the 
heaviest ever incurred by the Fund) the cost of 
publications, and ordinary and extraordinary office 
expenses. Since the total receipts for the same 
period had only amounted to some £1773, owing to 
the falling off of subscriptions from England, 
America, and abroad—but more especially from 
America—the expenditure for the year bad ex¬ 
ceeded the receipts by over £600. The receipts of 
the Archaeological Survey during this year had 
been about £681, and its expenses the same, one 
satisfactory item of expenditure haviug been the 
payment of an instalment of £101 towards the debt 
of £700 incurred by the Survey to the Exploration 
Fund proper during the year 1892-3. Mr. Grueber 
earnestly appealed for increased public support; 
for, since the committee had found it impolitic to 
delay the clearing of the temple of Deir el Bahari, 
the expense j of the forthcoming season must of 
necessity be as great, if not greater, than those of 
1893-4. 

In the unavoidable absence of the hon. secretary, 
Prof. It. S. Poole, LL D., his statement was read 
by Miss E. Paterson, secretary. This statement 
announced the publication of an introductory 
volume on Deir el Bahari, being the Exploration 
memoir for 1892-3 ; of “El Bershoh I.,” being , 


the third memoir of the Archaeological Survey of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, and issued to the 
subscribers for 1892-3; and of the Archaeological 
Report for 1893-4. Advance copies of the three 
publications were placed on tne table. The 
Archaeological Report not only contains brief 
accounts of the society’s own excavations, and of 
all others made in Egypt daring the season of 
1813-4, but also an editorial report by Mr. 
Griffith on the general progress of Eg ;,a (logical 
research, together with papers by Mr. Cecil Smith 
on “ Graeco-Egyptian Antiquities," by Mr. F. G. 
Kenyon on “ Graeco-Egyptian Literary Dis¬ 
coveries,” and by Mr. W. E. Crum on “ Coptic 
Studies.” Each article has its bibliographical 
appendix, and the Report contains maps, illustra¬ 
tions, and a plan of the temple of Deir el Bahari. 
The secretary also called attention to the fact that 
there me now three local hon. secretaries of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund in Egypt: at Alexandria, 
Mrs. Obarteris; at Cairo, Capt. H. G. Lyons, R.E.; 
and at Luxor, Dr. Leigh Canney. She concluded 
by informing the subscribers that a representative 
series of negatives of photographs taken in con¬ 
nexion with the work of the society is now being 
made at the London offioe, so that anyone wishing 
to purchase such photographs on lantern slides 
may there make his own selection. 

M. Ed. Naville, the director of the excavations 
at the temple of Deir el Bahari, gave a brief sum¬ 
mary of his work there, of which the discoveries 
and immediate results have been duly recorded 
from time to time in the Academy and in the 
publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth, now one of the chief officers 
of the society, next addressed the meeting. He 
said his excuse for speaking about the temple of 
Deir el Bahari was that he was able to look at it 
from a different point of view to M. Naville. His 
experience in excavation had been gained elsewhere 
than in Egypt—partly in Greeoe, partly in Asia 
Minor, and partly in Cyprus—and he had gone 
out to Deir el Bahari last season partly as a critic 
and partly as a learner, for in Egyptology it was 
generally the rule for criticism to go before know¬ 
ledge. The meeting was probably aware that 
certain attacks had been made upon the Fund fox 
digging at Deir el Bahari, and upon the general 
policy of the Fund in excavating large temples. 
This criticism had been made by a critic for whom 
he had the most profound admiration and respect: 
in fact, he would almost go so far as to say that he 
would rather be wrong with him than right with 
anyone else. He never knew which to admire 
most: his extraordinary perspicacity, his power of 
observation, or, still more, his power of meeting 
any and every difficulty and emergency which 
arose. But it must be remembered that there was 
another public to be considered besides the public 
of Egyptologists, or specialists, or those who were 
only interested in the matter from the point of 
view of history. There was a very large public 
who went to Egypt in order to study the art of 
Ancient Egypt, and particularly to have their 
aesthetic senses excited ; and for their sake it was 
well that the Fund had undertaken to excavate 
such a temple as Deir el Bahari. As M. Naville 
had said before, the site had been turned over and 
over again by previous explorers, with the result 
that the mound at the northern side of the temple 
was of all dates and periods. When he (Mr. 
Hogarth) had first gone there, he had thought that 
it would be possible to discover a certain amount 
of the history of the temple from the study of the 
stratification of the mound ; but he should never 
forget his disillusionment. When they were about 
sixteen feet down they had come upon a small 
fragment of a German newspaper of the year 1875, 
ana this was by no means a singular experience. 
Another objection which had boon taken by the 
distinguished critic he referred to, was that this 
temple was all of one period. But it was never¬ 
theless necessary that all these temples of one 
great period Bhould be excavated. Another far 
more serious objection was the enormous expense 
of these excavations, to which the balance-sheet 
that had just been presented and read by the hon. 
treasurer testified. It was quite possible that the 
Egyptian Government onght to have undertaken 
the work, but it was safe to say that the Govern¬ 
ment would not hare touched it for years to come ; 
and he thought the Fund might take credit 
for unselfishness, therefore, in opening to the 
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world ao splendid a monument ol ancient Egyptian i 
art. The case of Deir el Bahari was much the ! 
same' as that of Philae. Everyone seemed to take i 
the question of Philae as a question to be con- i 
sidered between engineers and archaeologists alone; : 
but there was another party to the suit, viz., the 1 
ordinary world outside both these classes. It was 
not only a question for the archaeologists and the 
irrigators, but it was far more a question for every- ! 
one who was capable of being stirred by the sight of 
a scene of singular beauty. And so it was at Deir 
el Bahari. Coming, as he had, from Greek art, 
he had been astounded by the extractdinary beauty 
of the work at Deir el Bahari. Criticisms had also 
been passed on the methods of work adopted at 
their excavation of this temple. As many of those 
present were aware, there were two methods of 
digging in Egypt- One was to pay your men as 
you would in England, to put over them overseers, 
and over the overseers yourself; to give your men 
only occasional backshish for what they might 
find, and to trust to a rudimentary sense of 
honesty that they would bring you all. The other 
system was the one upon which Mr. Petrie worked; 
and it was to pay the workmen the market price 
for everything they might find, which made It to 
their own interest to hand over all. This was the 
most satisfactory way of working where possible, 
but at Deir el Bahari it was not possible. Here 
they dug within three miles of Luxor, which was 
visited by an enormous number of tourists, and 
was a market for antiquities, real and forged, 
which exceeded anything he had ever imagined to 
exist. Everyone there seemed to buy something, 
particularly scarabs. The principal small things 
found at Deir el Bahari were scarabs, and how 
could the excavators there hope to outbid a market 
where from £1 to £5 was frequently given for what 
was often not worth five shillings ? Moreover, 
there was another argument which bore upon him¬ 
self more than upon M. Haville; and this was that, 
in consequence of being so dose to Luxor, they were 
in danger of having forgeries and artides of very 
small value palmed off upon them. For example, 
directly he had begun to give backshish last season 
the increase in the number and the decrease in the 
quality of the scarabs were remarkable. But as 
many small things as possible must be secured from 
the soil at Deir el Bahari; for in archaeology small 
things are of as much, and sometimes more, value 
than large ones. If history was, as he understood it, 
the study of the young life of the world, with the 
view of judging under simpler conditions the 
motives and actions of the modem complex age, 
and if archaeology was, as he understood it to be, 
the building up, stone by stone, of the condition¬ 
ing circumstances of that young life, then every 
relic of antiquity, however email, had its value. 
Mr. Petrie had shown them what an enormous 
amount of knowledge could be obtained from the 
Btudv of small objects: therefore he thought they 
should take the utmost pains to secure as many of 
these small objects as possible, as he believed they 
had done last season. He was afraid that in the 
future they would not get very many small objects 
at Deir el Bahari, except in the northern part of 
the central platform. Here there was still an 
enormous mound, which had been fifty feet and 
was now twenty feet high, and at the western end 
of this there was still an apparently almost un¬ 
touched part of the temple. While that mound 
was being removed two pairs of eyes must be 
incessantly upon the watch. When that was 
finished they would come upon a piece of ground 
which had been worked over and over again, and 
was, in fact, absolutely honeycombed with holes, 
there being no two feet of earth which had not 
been dug. But, whatever was or was not found, 
he thought there would be no reason to regret 
having dug the Bite, if only for the sake of the 
magnificent publications which would be issued by 
the Fund. Mr. Hogarth then briefly referred to 
his schemes of future work. 

After alluding to the previous addresses, the 
chairman referred to the question of the proposed 
Nile reservoirs, and authoritatively stated that 
there was little danger of the destruction of the 
temples of Philae, Philae being now under the 
protection of the whole civilised world, including 
the Egyptian people, and its preservation not being, 
as was at first supposed, in any way incompatible 
with proper measures for the irrigation of Egypt. 
Sir John Fowler then asked the consent of the 


meeting to the following presentationsTo the 
British Museum : Fragment of limestone from the 
excavations at Tell Bakliek (1892), inscribed in 
sunk hieroglyphs with the name of the ancient 
Egyptian city of that site— Bah, in the nome of 
Thotk—and dated XXXth Dynasty ; a fine bronze 
from Bnbastes, inscribed round base, and repre¬ 
senting the cat-headed goddess Bari: and four 
kittens. To the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
TJ.S. A.: Fragment of limestone slab inscribed with 
hieroglyphs in relief, and coming from the ex¬ 
cavations at Tell Mokdam (1892), a site which 
M. Navitle has identified with the Leontopolis of 
Strabo; a fine unused mummy-case from the 
embalmera’ quarters in the temple of Deir el 
Bahari, inscribed for Na-Menkhet-Amon, a prophet 
of Amon, connected with the royal family of the 
XXIInd Dynasty, one of his ancestors having been 
son to an Osorkon, and brother to a Takelothis. 

The meeting terminated with the usual votes of 
thanks. 

In tire evening, in the same room, and to a Urge 
audience, M. Naville gave a full and interesting 
lecture on his work at Deir el Bahari. illustrated 
with admirable limelight photographic views of 
the excavations in progress, and of the beautiful 
halls and sculptures which he has restored to the 
knowledge of the world. The chair was occupied 
by Major-Gen. Sir Charles Wilson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ANCIENT SHIPS.” 

London: Oot. 17, 189L 

In to-day’s Academy you call attention to a 
review of “ Ancient Ships ” in the Literarisches 
Centralblatt, in which, as you observe, a good 
many of my theories are rather sharply criti¬ 
cised. As you have thought the review worth 
mentioning, I should be glad if you would 
allow me to say that, so far as I can see, the 
reviewer’s criticisms are based upon a series of 
mistakes. 

For instance, I said that the triremes could 
not carry more than fifteen tons; and he says 
that I have given them a displacement of only 
fifteen tons. But the displacement is not the 
weight that a ship carries; it is the weight that 
a ship carries plus the weight of the ship itself. 

I have written a brief Entgegnung upon the 
leading points; and this is shortly to be pub¬ 
lished in the Literarisches Centralblatt. 

Cecil Tore. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

It is now announced that the famous 
Rembrandt — “ Reiner Ausloo and his 
Mother,” of which mention was made in the 
Academy of last week—has been sold by 
Lord Ashbumham to the Berlin Museum, 
and has already left this country. 

The collections, literary and artistic, of the 
late Mr. J. M. Gray, first Curator of the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, are to be 
sold next week at Edinburgh, the entire pro¬ 
ceeds of the sale, together with the major part 
of Mr. Gray’s modest estate, going to inorease 
the funds of that public institution to which 
he was devoted, and which for years he ably 
served. No less than three days will be 
occupied in the dispersion of the miscellaneous 
treasures—no one thing, perhaps, exceedingly 
valuable by itself — which are comprised 
within the nine hundred and fifty-one lots of 
which the sale consists. Mr. Gray was the 
possessor of certain interesting manuscripts, of 
a few ancient bindings, of a considerable 
number of miscellaneous engravings, of a few 
works in oil, of groups of etchings by Geddes 
and by Whistler, of first editions of those 
literary contemporaries who were his friends, 
and of here and there some specimens of blue 
and white china. In connexion with the 
sale of Mr. Gray’s effects, it may be of interest 


to add that a brief biographical account is in 
preparation, to be published within a reason¬ 
able time. 

Mb. Heinemann announces an authorised 
English translation of Prof. A. Furtwiingler’s 
MeistenoerJce der Oriechischen Plastik, which 
was reviewed in the Academy of April 21. 
It will be edited by Miss Eugene Sellers; 
and will be illustrated with about twenty 
photogravures and more than two hundred 
engravings in the text, most of which re¬ 
produce monuments either unpublished or but 
little known. 

A third series of pastels of “ Wild Animals 
studied from the Life,” by Mr. J. T. Nettleship, 
will be on view next week at the Rembrandt 
Head Gallery, in Vigo-street. Another ex¬ 
hibition to open next week will be one of 
drawings in black and white at Mr. Mendoza’s 
Gallery, in King-street, St. James’s. 

The Alpine Club proposes to hold an exhibi¬ 
tion of pictures, drawings, &c., illustrating 
mountain soenery, at the 19th Century Art 
Galleries, Conduit-street, from December 11 to 
December 22. Owners of such works, especially 
by Turner, are requested to communicate with 
Dr. W. A. Wills, 58, Upper Berkeley-street, W. 

The first meeting of the new session of the 
Archaeological Institute will be held at 20, 
Hanover-square, on Wednesday next, at 4 p.m., 
when Mr. W. H. St. John Hope will read a 
paper on “ English Municipal Heraldry,” 
illustrated with an exhibition of the arms, 
seals, &c., of various boroughs. 

Dr. Bliss, who is conducting excavations 
for the Palestine Exploration Fund in Jeru¬ 
salem, has sent home a report of recent work, 
in which he states that he has found, at a 
depth of a few feet, the foundations of a wall 
which may be those of the actual first wall of 
the city, and are certainly on the site of that 
wall. In the course of the work he has un¬ 
covered three large square towers. He has also 
found a gateway, the door-sill of which is still 
in situ, with the holes of the door-posts and the 
holes for the bolts. This sill was four feet 
above the ancient paved road, which passed 
through the wall at this point; but on digging 
deeper Dr. Bliss found, four feet below (and 
therefore on a level with the ancient road), the 
sill of an older gateway. Of less importance, 
but still very curious, is a discovery reported 
by Herr Schick, who has found a postern in 
the north wall on the exact spot where the 
Leper’s Gate is placed by writers of the twelfth 
century—a fact which seems to show that the 
present position of the wall is what it has 
always been, and that the city never extended 
farther north than this wall. 

A Roman milestone has lately been discovered 
near Carlisle, close to the Roman road which 
runs south towards Penrith. It has been used 
twice, once for Constantius or Constantine, and 
once (probably earlier) for another Emperor, 
as yet unidentified. Chancellor Ferguson has 
acquired it for the Tullie Houso Museum. 


THE STAGE. 

The last nights of Mr. Grundy’s successful 
“Bunch of Violets,” are, as we write, running 
their course at the Haymarket; and before Mr. 
Tree departs for his first visit to America he 
will produce Mr. Haddon Chambers’s new 
piece, which, if report speaks rightly, has of 
late been subjected to a certain measure of 
manipulation, the parts of Mrs. Treo and of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell (who joins the Hay- 
market Company) having, presumably, gained 
in importance. 
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The return of Mr. Irving to the Lyceum is 
this winter looked forward to with even more 
than customary interest, as he brings with him 
a new part and a new piece. Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s little one-act play, dealing with the 
latest episodes in the life of a veteran of 
Waterloo, is believed—is indeed declared by 
those who, in the provinces, have already 
beheld it—to afford to Mr. Irving the oppor¬ 
tunity of an impersonation singularly pic¬ 
turesque and dramatic. The piece, of course, 
will be played along with some longer drama 
of more established importance, but possibly by 
no means of greater charm. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The thirty-seventh season of the Popular Con¬ 
certs commenced last week. The programme 
opened with Beethoven’s Quartet in B flat (Op. 
74). Mile. Wietrowetz was leader, and her 
associates were Messrs. Hies, Gibson, and 
Whitehouse. The reading of the work was 
excellent, if not inspired. Mile. Wietrowetz has 
been trained in a good school, and time will 
mature her feelings, and experience will give 
her full control of them j she shows much 
promise for the future. Mr. Leonard Borwiok 
played Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor (Op. 
111). This eonate-testament of the composer’s 
is becoming quite a favourite with pianists. 
And no wonder! It is one of the grandest and 
one of the most poetical of the master’s works, 
and yet it affords opportunities for technical 
display. With the composer technical diffi¬ 
culties were merely means towards^ an end, and 
that end was the expression of his thoughts ; 
and the pianist must interpret in a similar 
spirit. Mr. Borwick never forgot this, and his 
reading was therefore most acceptable. There 
was perhaps a little too much of the brio in the 
Allegro; apart from this, the pianist deserves 
nothing but praise. His performance was received 
with enthusiasm, and we only wish that he had 
resisted the foolish demand for an encore. He 
is a rapidly rising artist, and can help power¬ 
fully towards the removal of a nuisance. Miss 
Helen Trust sang two clever though tricky 
songs, by Max Stang, with skill and charm; 
both songs and singer pleased greatly. 

Oh the same evening the first of a series of 
British Chamber Music Concerts was held at the 
small Queen’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
Ernest Bowles. He wishes to make the public 
acquainted with, and interested in, works 
“worthy of the highest attention,” and to 
encourage native composers “to consecrate 
their genius to the cause.” Mr. Bowles’s aim is 
excellent; but in the future he must take care 
lest by excess he defeat the very object which 
he has in view. As a beginning, however, the 
exclusively British character of his programmes 
may serve as a vigorous protest against the 
essentially German character of those of the 
Popular Concerts. Mr. Bowles’s first pro¬ 
gramme included Dr. Stanford’s excellent 
Quartet in A minor (Op. 43) and Dr. Parry’s 
Duo in E minor for two pianofortes, played by 
Miss Agnes Zimmerman and Mr. Bowles. Butwe 
can only say a few words about the last piece— 
viz., the Quintet in E minor, No. 2, for piano¬ 
forte and strings, by Mr. Algernon Ashton. 
This is a thoughtful and clever work: the 
thematic material, especially of tbo second and 
last movements, is interesting. In the develop¬ 
ment of his subject-matter the composer is apt 
to indulge in too much storm and stress, and 
he is occasionally dry; but the Quintet is well 
worthy of a hearing. Mr. Fowles was effici¬ 
ently supported by Messrs. J. and W. Sutcliffe, 
A. Hobday, and W. H. Squire. Miss Hilda 
"Wilson was the vocalist. Mr. Bowles not only 
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gives English music, but entrusts the inter¬ 
pretation of it to English artists. 

In' connexion with these concerts we may notice 
a prospectus issued by Mr. E. Van der Straeten 
of a “ Society for the Cultivation of Modem 
Chamber Music.” Here the scheme is interna¬ 
tional : the oriterion for selecting -works will be 
“ originality of invention and good workman¬ 
ship.” There is plenty of room for such a 
society, and it certainly deserves support; it 
has, for president, Mr. Ebenezer Prout. The 
first season of the society’s meetings will be 
held at Messrs. Brinsmead’s concert room. 

Mb. Eknesx Kxver gave a concert at the 
small Queen’s Hall on Wednesday evening. 
The programme opened with a new Sonata in D, 
for pianoforte ana violin, by Miss Ellicott. The 
work consists of three movements, of which the 
first two, an Allegro brillante and an Andante 
Pastorale, are the best: the writing shows skill 
and taste, but the music savours of the past 
rather than the present. The Sonata was 
admirably interpreted by Messrs. E. Kiver and 
E. Sauret. Some new violin solos, “ From the 
North,” by Dr. A. C. Maokenzie, proved highly 
attractive novelties. The pieoes, three in 
number, are based on old airs of Scottish origin. 
No 1 Andante has a plaintive theme, which 
receives tender treatment; No. 2 Andantino 
is charming, though perhaps the middle seotion 
is a trifle too long; No. 3 Allegretto is full of 
quaint humour. They were rendered in a 
most sympathetic manner by M. Sauret. Dr. 
Maokenzie himself was at the pianoforte; and 
at the dose a cordial reception was given to 
both the composer and the interpreter. No. 3 
wag, in fact, repeated. Mr. Kiver played Men¬ 
delssohn’s Variations Serieusee—some of them 
exceedingly well. Miss Hilda Wilson was the 
vocalist. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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NIVERSITY of LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the next HALF-YEARLY 
EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this University will 
commence on MONDAY’, the 14th of January, 1895. In addition to 
the Examination at the University, Provincial Examinations will be 
held at Mason College, Birmingham: The Merchant Venturers’ 
Technical College, Bristol; Dumfries College (for University College), 
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of Practical Geology, Jermyu Street, S.W. 

Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, President, in the Chair. 
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SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon Street, E.C.. a REGIS¬ 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers may confidently rely upon the Doctor’s long and 
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Charles Lowe, Book Exporter, New Street, Birmingham. 

Book Catalogues gratis. 

Libraries Purchased. 
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XlA -EIGHT PIANOFORTE RECITAL*. 
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gOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

A CA DE.V Y. A complete series, or an7 voir, bound is cloth. 

CHA UOER SOCIETY PUBLIC A TICES. Liet 10 Jtm. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MIG A/I NE. Vul. 6T to-1880- 

I8SI. 

EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS. 

Last 10 years. 

ECONOMIC REVIEW. Any parts. 

JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. Voir 1 to 9, or any of 
numbers 9 to 18. 

3IIND, Journal of P ycho’ogj, Nos. 40 to 64, or any. 

OSCE A WEEK. Any yoIs. sine a 1871. 

TUB DA V BE VIE W, recent yean. 

SPEOTA TOR. A Eet._ 

G. Buckle, 60, Stinbope Street, Newciatle Street, W.C. 

T’HE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

-A- GRANTS TUB 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
L indon. Loughborough, Manchester, Newoastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, sc. 

For Prosp setus, Ac., apply to the Szcrktakt, L.L.A. Bcheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


Pall Mall.—Ancient Objects of Japanese Art, being the second 
and final portion of the Collection from Osaka, Kuot », at.il 
Tokio , consigned from Japan , ex Verona and Sola:te, in con¬ 
tinuation of the Site 2bth October last. 

TV/TESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 

AYJL for SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 51. PALL MALL, 
on THURSDAY NEXT. 13th Xovksmibk, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
ANCIENT OBJ ECTS of J A PANESE ART. consigned as above, com¬ 
prising some valuable lacquers by the rare masters—Koyetsu, Korin, 
Thuntno, Ritsuo, and Kajiknwo, a few swords, some rare sets of 
armour aud sword guards by Miochin. UmeMidn, enimels by HiraU. 
Yasuohikn, Hann-no, and others, illustrated lwokn of good quality and 
coloured woodblocks, eugravings, and an important *yric* of antique 
pottery aud porcelain. May be viewed Tuesday aud Wednesday next, 
when Catalogues may be had.—54, Pall Mall. 

Ready this day, crown 8vo, price 3s., post paid. 

COMPENDIUM of PAINTING. 

- B I VCOUES BLOCK X fils. 

A literal tramlatiou ic m lliv Sccoud French Edition. Copyright. 
London: Percy Young* i 7, Gower Street, W.C.; and of all Booksellers 

d Art.tsf('.ilmirmen 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE FABLES of i&SOP. 

Selected, Told Anew, and their History Traced, by 
JOSEPH JACOBS. Done into Pictures by Richard 
Heighway. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 

[The Cranford Series 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of 

ALFRED Lord TENNYSON. In 1 volume. With 
Portrait engraved on Steel by G. J. Stodart. Crown 
8vo, 7a. 6d. 

MORNING P0ST.—“U ay fairly be described as the 
best one-volume edition of any modem poet's writings.” 

PEN DRAWING and PEN 

DRAUGHTSMEN. Their Work and their Methods. A 
Study of the Art To day, with Technical Suggestions. 

B/ JOSEPH PENNELL. A New and Enlarged Edition, 
with 366 Illustrations. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 

DAILY HEWS.—"Mx. Joseph Pennell has brought out 
a second and greatly enlarged edition of his excellent 
treatise * Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen.' ... A 
splendid album of illustrations. . . . It it a veritable 
encyclopedia of its subject, and its value will Increase with 
age." 

SIBYLLA. By Sir H. S. 

CUNNINGHAM, K.C.I.E., Author of “Wheat an! 
Tares," <fcc. 2 vojs., globe 8vo, 12s. 

GLASGOW HERALD.— tk A book to be read at least 
twice—once for the story, and os often as one pleases for the 
good things scattered in it." , 

DAILY TELEQRAPH .—“One of those rare books 
which are no sooner road than they tempt their reader to 
prompt and assiduous re-perueal.” 

A CORNER of CATHAY: 

Studies from Life Among the Chlneso. By ADELE M. 
FIELDE. With Illustrations and Coloured Plates. 
Fcap. 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 

WESTMt A STER GAZETTE.—" With charming illus¬ 
trations by native artists. • . . Contains some very inter¬ 
esting facts about the life of the Chinese.' 

MAURICE; or, the Red Jar. A 

Tale of Magio and Adventure for Boys an ! Girls. By the 
Countess of JERSEY. With Illustrations by Ro3le 
M. M. Pitman. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PALL MALL BUDGET .—"There Is a charm of genuine 
simplicity la the narration.” 

OBSERVER— “The book is quite delightfuby written, 
for Lady Jersey is one who writes prose as a poet writes it. 

. . . The illustrations are very suitable to the text, and 
show no little skill in designing/' 

MY NEW HOME. By Mrs. 

MOLES WORTH. Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. Crown 
8vo, 43. 6d. 

DAILY XEWS.—" Bright and readable, and fally sus¬ 
tains the authoress’s reputation.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH .—“ A gracefully told tale fjr ■ 
girls." 

JUDAH. An Original Play in 

Three Acta. By HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 12mo, 
*2$. M. 

THE HISTORY of the ENG- 

LISII LANGUAGE. By OLIVER FIRItAR EMERSON, 
A.M., Ph. 1), Assistant-Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Philology in Cornell University. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS for 

BEGINNERS. With an Introduction to the Study of 
Differential Equations. By JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 4 s. Gd. 

A TREATISE on CHEMIS- 

^ TRY. Ry SIR H. E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., and the late 
C. SCHORLEMMKR, F.R.S. Vol. I. the Non-Metallic 
Elements. New Edition. Completely Revised by Sir 
H. E- Boscoe, assisted by Drs. H. G. Colman and A. 
Harden. With 374 Illustrations and a Portrait of 
Dalton engraved by C. H. Jecns. Svo, 21s. 

THE RISE and DEVELOP- 

WENT OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Carl SCHOR- 
LEMMER, LL D., F.R.S., late Professor of Organic 
Chemistry iu the Owen's College, Manchester, Victoria 
Uuiverslty. Revised edition. Edited by ARTHUR 
SM ITU ELLS, B.Sc. Crown Svo, Os. net. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Large crown Svo, 6s. 

THE ODES OF HORACE AND THE CARMEN SJECGLARE. 

Translated into EnglLh Verse by the Right Hon. W. E. GL\DSTONE, M.P. 

▲ limited number of Copies, printed on best Hand-made Paper, rubricated, will be sold at One Guiaea each. m.t. 

_ [JHit out. 

With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 

JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S., the Great Artistic Potter, 

His Personal History. 

By SAMUEL SMILES, LLD., Author of “ Th« lives of the Engineers,” of “ Se'.f-Help,” “ Charset- r,” Sic, [Next week. 


With Portrait, Svo, 16s. 

SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, KC.M.G., 

FORMERLY M.P., AND SOMETIME GOVERNOR OF CEYLON. 

A a Autobiography. 

Edited by Lady GREGORY. 

"The charm of the booh lien not only in the spirited aneod.ten with which tt abounds, bat in the eelf-revclstion of a 
versatile and sunny nature.”— Standard. 

“ The volume is one of the most fascinating works of biography of the season .’’—Scotsman . 


With Portraits and Illustration]!, crown Svo, Mb. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.RS„ 

SOMETIME DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. TWICE PRESIDENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, AND 
FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

By his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. 

“ Next to Charles Darwin, Dean Bnehland is certainly the moot interesting personality in the field of natural science that 
the present oentnry has produced.”—Doily New.. 

'* We eommend the book to our readers, alikefor its renord of an interesting career end ita picture of a character as 
lovable aa it was original.”— Weihninsttr Gazelle. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, crown Svo, Iks. 

SIR VICTOR BROOKE, Bart., Sportsman and Naturalist. 

His Diaries and Correspondence. 

With a Chapter on his Re s ea rcher in Natural History, by Sir WILLIAM H. FLOWER, K.O.B , Director of the Nature 

History Branch of the British Museum. 

Edited, with a Memoir of his Life, by O. LESLIE STEPHEN. [Just out. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 8d. 

AN UNRECORDED CHAPTER OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

Being the Personal Reminisoenoes Of REGINALD G. WILBEUFOBCB, late 62nd Light Infantry. 

Compiled from n Diary and Letters Written on the Spot. [Just out. 


Crown Svo, 3s. 8d. 

THE ENGLISH NOVEL, 

From its Origin to the Publication of “ Waverley.’’ 

By Professor RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. 

This work is bound in two forms, either me a library b:ok or aa one of the 8eriee of “ Uoiverrity Extension Manuals.” 

“ He has read enormously and has digested his learning; his styl9 has ease, measure, point; his summaries are luminous ; 
his criticism of individuals is generally sound; and, on the whole, his book is one to have as well as read—alike for the con¬ 
clusions it achievee and the information it arrays .”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A SELECTION FROM THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY. 

Edited by the Venerable A. B. AGLEN, Archdeacon of 8t. Andrew.. 

“ A atria, of animated ead picturesque pewages culled from the writinge of the Dean. He w.s one of those writer., we 
venture to think, who are aeen more to advantage in select peerages than in oontinoous works,end this volume ought to prove 
highly popular.”— Athenaeum. __ 

Crown Svo, Oj. 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 

THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By GEORGE SALMON, D.D. 

A New Edition (Seventh), with Appendix consisting of Six Notes by Dr. Salmon. 1. Latin Translations of tho Bible— 
2. The Synoptic Question. 8. Toe Gospel of St. Peter, t. The Alogi. 6. Codex Bezae. 6. The Syriac Text of the Epistle 
to the Hebrewe. __ [ Shortly. 

A NEW 8ERIE8.—8vo, lta. 

DR. DOLLINGER S ADDRESSES ON 

HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SUBJECTS. 

Translated, in accordance with the wish of the late Author, by MARGARET WABRE. 

Coxten ra. -Universities. Past and Present—Founder, of Religions—The Empire of Charles the Great and hi. Snooeesors— 
Anagni-The Destruction of the Order of Knights Templars—The History of Religiour Freedom-Various Eatim.tes of ths 
French Revolution-The Literature of the United States of America. 


NEARLY READY. 

THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR BARTLE FRERE, Bart. 

Derived from hitherto Unpublished Documents. By JOHN MARTINE AU. Portraits and Maps. 2 vols, 8vj. 

ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliot, Author of “An Idle Woman in 

Sisily,” “ Old Court Life in France,” &c. Crown 8vo. 

THE LIFE of PROFESSOR OWEN. Based on his Correspondence, his 

Diaries, and thoee of hie Wife. By his Grandson, the Rev. RICH ARD OWEN. With a Chapter by the Bight Hon. 
T. H. HUXLEY. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vo’.s., crown 8?o. 


MACMILLAN & CO , LONDON. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY, 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
* ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOHS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subecriben) from Two Guineas per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 

N b.—T wo or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the ooet of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists oj Books gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand a 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


M CD IBS’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 1*. BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
la in daily communication with this library. 

MUDIE’B SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

so to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

841, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Viotoria8t.,B.C 

THE 

AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Has the honour to announce the Publication of 

NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 

BY 

ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the Biiiiah 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper o/Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

« The British Museum collection, reproduced in this volume, 
is,” says Professor Colvin, “ a fairly complete and representa¬ 
tive survey of the several phases of Durer’s activity as a 
draughtsman and aketcher daring all periods of his eaner.” 

The Volume ie Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


The AUTOTYPE PINE-ART CATALOGUE 

(New Edition), cf 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple¬ 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, On* Shilling. 


"AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art." 
New PiKPHLST, Fbki os Application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London. 

TV/TESSRS. J. O. DRUMMOND & CO., 
iV± art reproducers, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised l»y the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. supnly the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND k CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photoyraphs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dec., tic., at a moderatecott. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices 14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


THEATRES. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 80, THE LADY SLAVEY. Miss 
May Yoke and Mr. Charles Danby; Mesdames Adelaide 
Astor, Jenny McNulty, and Blanche Barnett; Messrs. Robert 
Pateman. H. Snarling, G. Humnbery, and Henry Beaumont. 
At 7.48, THE FUTURE MBS. RAN80HE._ 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.18, THE NEW WOMAN. Mr. 
Fred Terry. Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. J. O. Gr.hame, Mr. Wye*, 
Mr. Champion, Mr. Byron; Miss Rore Lrcl»rcq. Miss Alma 
Murray. Miss Laura Graves. Mias Gertrude Walden, Miss 
Ri< kardr, and Miss Winifred Emery. 


COURT THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Arthur Chudleigh. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.80, A GAY WIDO W, adapted by 
Mr. F. C. Burnand from SarJou and Deslandes’ farms' 
comedy, -'Belle Maman.” Preceded at 8 by They re Smith's 
OLD CRONIES. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.18, THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS 
SUSAN. Hr. Charles Wyndham. Mr. Kemble, Mr. Fredk. 
Kerr, Mr. C. P. Little, Mr. Beu Webstar. Mr. B. Degnill; 
Miss Fanny Coleman. Mias Gertrude Kingston, Miss Nina 
Boudeault, and Miss Mary Moore. 

DALY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE 

THIS EVENING, at a 15, A GAIETY GIRL. Messrs. 
O. Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, Geo. Groasmlth, jun.. Law- 
renoe D’Oraay. Farren-Soutar, R. Somerville, Gilbert Por- 
teoua, Charles Eaton, and Rutland Barrington; Mmes. K-te 
Cutler, Nellie Malone, Marie Studholme, Louis Pounds. Kate 
Hodson, Violet Robinson, Niaa Martino, and Lottie Venns. 

~ DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 7.80, THE DERBY WINN! R. Mrs. John 
Wood, Misses Beatrioe lamb, Alma f tanler, Pattis Browne, 
Evelyn Hughes, L. Hoodie, Hettie Dene; Mess s. Arthur 
Bourcbisr, George GIddens, L'onel Bign id, Harry Evera- 
fleld, Charles Dalton, East, Lawford,Harding, and .Charles 
Cartwright._ 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9. CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. 8. 
Penley. Messrs. Walter Everard, Sidney Paxton, H. Farmer. 
Cecil Thombury, and H. Reeves Smith; Misses Ada 
Branson, Emmie Merrick, Kate Oiaves, Nina Boudeault, 
At 8, IN THE EYES OF THE WORLD. 


PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. 

MR. ARTHUR BOBERT8’ BEASON. 

THIS EVENING, at 816, CLAUDE DUVAL. Mens 
Eric Thome, Fitzroy Morgan, H. O. Clarey, B. Stevens, and 
Mr. Arthur Roberts. Miami A. Liddon, E EUerslie. N. 
Arline, Thornhill, L. Norman, I. Young. F. Schubert, G. 
Edwards, M. Crichton, A. Peppiatte, M. Burdell, and Miss 

Marie Hilton. _ 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.18, MIRBTTK. Messrs. Courtice 
Pounds, Soott-Fishe, Welter Passmore, John Coates, Bcott 
Bussell, and Rickard Temple; Mesdames Florence Percy, 
Emmie Owen, end R. Brandranr. _ 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, TEE NEW BOY. Messrs. Arthur 
Hdmore, J. D. Beveridge. J. Beauchamp, S. Warden, K. 
Douglas, T. Palmer, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, J. L. Mackey; 
Mesdames Gladys Homfrey, May Palfrey, Esmd Beringer, 
A. Beet. Preceded, at 8.16, by LOYAL. 


ra ■ fa CUIDTC RE-PITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 9s. 
^UU on Irk I O or very beat Inch Linen, returned 
free, ready to wear, 2 s. 6d. Sample Shirt, for Dress and ordinary wear, 
any site, post free, 2s. 9d., 3s. Oil., 4«. 9d., 5s. 9d., or 6s. 9d. Twilled 
Night Shirts, 2 *. lid., 3b. ini., 4s. 9*1., or 5b Pd. LINEN COLLARS and 
CUFFS. Beet 4-fold Collars, 4s. Gd. .and 5s. 6d. dor..; made exact to 
pattern, 2s. Pd. half-dor.., post free. Napkins, ‘is. 6*1. per dnz.; Dinner 
Napkins, 4a 6*1. per down ; Table I [j I O LJ I I |kl ET |V| 
Cloths. 2 yards square, 2s. Pd. each, I IO ll LallkCilk 
2 } yards by 3 yards, 5s. 6*1.; Kitchen Table Cloths, l«|d. each; real 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, Is. lid. per yard; 
and Linen Diapor, 8jd. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 4|d. per yard; 
Surplice Linen, 7d. per yard; Glass Cloths, 3s. 6d. dozen. LINEN 
HOCK A BACK TOWELS, 3s. 6d. per dozen; Damask Towels, 6s. 6d. 
per dozen; Turkish Bath Towels, Is. each; Twilled Linen Pillow 
Cases, from Is. Id. each. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— 
Children’s, is. 2 d.; Ladies*, 2s. 3d.; Gent’s, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched— 
Ladies', 2 s. 3d.; Gent's, 4s. lid. per dozen. Better qualities equally 
cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. Monograms, Crests, 
Coats of Arms, Initials, Ac., woven and embroidered. Samples and 
Illustrated Prico Lists poet free to any part of the world. 

B. & E. M'HTJGH & 00., Limited, BELFAST 


READY THIS DAY. 

Crown 8vo, 160 peg's, 2*., cloth. 

MODERN JOURNALISM 

A Hi-:c b:ok of Instruction and Counsel for the 
Young Journalist. 

By J. B. MACKIE, 

Fellow of the Inetitnte of Jounuliete. 

London : CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SOW, 

7, Stati 'NFR8* Hall Cocbt, E.C. 


Fourth Edition, pp. 3U0, 5s. 

TDROTOPLAHM: Physical Life and Law. 

IT By Prof. Lionel Bkale, F.R.8 . Fac's and Arguments ugnjnst 
Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert 8penccr, 
Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 

Harrison A Sons, 59 , Tall Mall._ 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.. d**iretoc»U the 
attention of tho READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for tilling, on the moat 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application_ 

ESTABLISHED 185L 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chsnoerv Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF pjrCEMT. INCERmrallowed on DEP03ITS 
roDtvable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanoes. when not drawn below XI 00 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sumson 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A H0U8E 

VOE TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LARD 

TOE VIVE Sill [.LINOS TEE MONTH. 

Tko BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full pErticnlEn, pool free 
FRANCIS RAVEN9CROPT. Meiwt 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

OOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

an d _ 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

JL _PIES. Also._ _ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
r pURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, anTothii 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BKWARE of IMITATIONS^ 

SOLE ADDRESS — 

1!, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 


365 SHAVES FOR 6 d 

A STICK of VIN0LIA SHAVING SOAP 
is said to LAST A YEAR. 

STICKS 6d., Is., Is. 6d. 2s.,2s.6d.; CAKES Is., 2s., 3s. 

BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING WATER OR MILK 


NATIONAL Financial Year ends 20th November, 1894. 

FOR MUTUAL PDOX/I H CMT INVESTED FUNDS, £4,700,000 
LIFE ASSURANCE. rnUVIULlN I PAID IN CLAIMS, £9,000,000 

INSTITUTION. 

All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured ; already divided £4.600,000. All 
persons now assuring will receive an additional share of Profit over later Entrant*, 
at the next Division in 1807. 

48, GRACEOHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


PUBLISHED BY ELLIOT STOCK. 


Just r eady, demy 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 

THE GREAT ICE AGE, 

And its Relation to the Antiquity 
of Man. 

By JAMES GF.IKIE, D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S., &c. 

Murchison Professor of Geolojrv and Mineralogy 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

Third Edition, largely Rewritten and much Enlarged. 
With Two Now Chapters on the “Glacial Phenomena of 
North America, by Prof. T. C. CHAMBERLIN. 

Also IS Maps and 78 Illustrations. 

a new family atlas. 

STANFORD’S 

FAMILY ATLAS OF 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Exhibiting the various Physical and Political Divisions of 
the Chief Countries of the World. 

Fifty Maps, with a List of Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Imperial Folio, half-morocco, price Five Guineas. 

Size, when shut, 16 inches by 23 inches. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

STANFORD’S 
LONDON ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 

QUARTO EDITION. Containing -18 Coloured Maps, care¬ 
fully drawn and beautifully engraved on Steel and Copper 
Plates, and an Alphabetical List of about 30,000 Names, with 
Latitudes and Longitudes. Imperial 4 o, l»alf-morocco, cloth 
sides, gi't edges, price 30s. Size, when shut, 12 inches by 
15 inches. 

“ We have used it constantly for ye -rs and we have never 
found it surpassed for the combined merits of hambness, 
cheapness, accuracy, and clearness.”— Saturday Review. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 

STANFORD’S 

OCTAVO ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Containing ?8 Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully en¬ 
graved on Copper-Plates; also an Alphabetical List of over 
30,000 Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Handsomely 
bound in morocco, gilt edges, price 2Is. Size, when shut, 
inches by 13 inches. 

A NEW LARGE SCALE MAP OF LONDON. 

STANFORD’S NEW MAP 

OF THE 

COUNTY OF LONDON. 

On the scale of four inches to ono mile, in twenty sheets. 
Size, when mounted as one Map, 84 by 57 inches. Prices: 
Coloured sheets, 15s.; flat in portfolio, 16s.; mounted to fold 
in case in five divisions, 45s.; mounted on mahogany rollers 
and varnished, 45s.; mounted on spring roller, £0. The 
sheets are also sold separately, price Is. each. Prospectus, 
with Index Map, sent free on application. 


Recently published, Fourth Edition, Is.; by post, Is. 2d. 

THE NEXT NAVAL WAR. 

By Capt. S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, R.N. 

With Frontipiece by Chevalier E. Martino. 

Demy 8vo, illustrated wrapper. 

“ A terse and vigorous declaration of facts.” - Globe. 

“ Written with considerable ingenuity.”— Scotsman. 

“ An interesting forecast.”— lira id Arrow. 

THE WAR IN THE EAST. 

STANFORD’S MAP OF 
EASTERN CHINA, JAPAN, 
AND KOREA, 

the Seat of War in 1894, showing the Treaty Ports, Railways, 
and Submarine Cables. New Edition, Revised to Date, and 
with an Enlarged Inset Map of Korea. One sheet, size 
22 inches by 30 incite.;. Scale 110 miles to an inch. Prices : 
coloured sheet. 3s.; per post, packed on roller, 3s. 6d.; 
mounted to fold in ease, 5s.; per post, 5s. 3d. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, Cock spun Street, Charing Cno?s, S.W. 

Geographer to Her Ala esty the Queen. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POPULAR COUNTY HISTORY SERIES. 

In demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. &d. Harul-madc paper, Roxburgh binding, 10s. 6 d. net. Large 

Paper, 31 s. 6d. net. 

A HISTORY OF LANCASHIRE. By 

Lieutenant-Colonel FISIIWICK, F.S.A. (the Lancashire Historian). 

“ In this handy work Colonel Fishwick Rives ns a sdocted history of tho county superior to any other Lancashire 
history within the compass of a single volume.”— Hurt/ Timas. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE SERIES. 

A HISTORY of WESTMORELAND. By Richard S. Ferguson, M.A., LL.M , F.S.A. 

“ The book is a very thorough and ample treatise; it is writteu iu a style as distinpui^hod as interesting and should 
prove attractive to readers far beyond the boundaries of tho county specially dealt with.”— Black and While. 

A HISTORY ..f HAMPSHIRE. By Tnos. W. Shore, F.O.S. 

“ A very valuable volume. It presents to the reador, for the first time in a condens'd form, a general view of the 
entire history of Hampshire.”— Hampshire Advertisin'. 

A HISTORY of CUMBERLAND. By Richard S. FtRansow, M.A., LL.M., F.S.A. 

“If Mr. Stock can find a Mr. Fergusson to write tho history of each of the other counties of England and Wales the 
success of his series of ‘ Popular County Histories * may bo considered as assured.”— The Speakzr. 

A HISTORY of WARWICKSHIRE. By Sam. Timmins, F.S.A. 

“Mr. Timmins has mado many useful discoveries in the history of his county, which are here set forth. Bnt tho 
book appeals quite as much to the general reader as to the \Varwick 3 hir 0 man.” -St. Jaruei’s G izcllc. 


A HISTORY of BERKSHIRE. By Lieut -Col. Cooper King. 

“ Colonel King has done his work well, and b : s sketch of Berkshire is both useful and entertaining.”— Morning Post 

THE HISTORY of DERBYSHIRE. By John Pendleton, Author of “Old and New 

Chesterfield.” 

“An entertaining and very instructive guide to a’l tha*. is moat interesting in the county.”— Times. 

THE HISTORY of DEVONSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S., Author of the “ West 

Country Garland,” &c. 

“Ought to be greatly popular with tho residents, an l will have goneral interest for all who have the talent for 
locality.”— Contemporary Review. 

A HISTORY of NORFOLK. By Walter Rye, Author of “The Norfilk Antiquarian 

Miscellany,” Ac. 

“ At once the most learned and entertaining county guide that h*3 over been compile i. It is difficult to describe Mr. 
Rye’s delightful book.”— Athenaeum. 

Note — Some of the Large-Paper Editions of above ar* out of print. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER HOW, LONDON, E.C 


NOW READY, price 23.0,1., at nil Bookstalls. 

The AMBASSADORIAL NUMBER of 

ttbe Salon. 

Tho most uniquo production offered at the price. 

The Contents include— 

SIGNED CONTRIBUTIONS by tho various AMBASSADORS and 
MINISTERS accredited to tho COURT of ST. JAMES. 
PORTRAITS and BIOGRAP1IIES of their EXCELLENCIES. With 
Facsimile Autographs. 

Preceded by a 

FULL-PAGE PORTRAIT OP HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
NATIONAL ANTHEMS in FULL SCORE of England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria, Italy, Denmark, Spain, Fortum!, Greece, 
Belgium, Switzerland. Serna, Turkey, Persia, Sweden, Norway. 
United States, Brazil, China, and Japan. (In all, 21 pages of Music.) 
DEFINITIONS of PEACE. Written ami Sigued by the Various 
Ambassadors. 

ARTICLES on PEACE and CONCORD By Sir Joseph Pease. Bart. 
M.P., President of the Peace Society, and Hodgson l'mtt, Esq., 
Chairman International Arbitration and Peace Association 
The whole issue forms a luxurious Intern •tional Album, which should 
.find a place in eajry refined home. 

SA LON Publishing Office, 21 , Funiival St., I> radon,and all Newsagents 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S NEW LIST. 


ARSOWSMfTa’S C3RUTMVJ ANNUAL, Is. 

r PHE INDISCRETION of tho DUCHESS. 

A By ANTHONY HOl’E. Author ol ‘The I’risnw of Zinnia.- 
“ It is amazingly brilliant and adroit, and c .impels unstinted admira¬ 
tion.”— To-day. “Exceedingly entertaining."— St. Jump's Budget. 

“ Well worthy of tlie.author of ‘The Prisoner of Zend*,'”— UVsf.U'U-ttr 
Gazette. “ Exciting incident* crowd one upon the other, and hold the 
reader's attention in the same close way as <li 1 those of “ The Prison* r 
of Zenda.’”— Publishers' Circular. “Thu in■ there *t duchess is our 
charming, insinuating little friend Dolly."— The Referee. 

By ARCHIBALD FORBES, the Famous War CoiiREsroxm.xT. 

C'lZA.R and SULTAN : the Adventures of 

a British Lad in the Russo-Turkish War. By ARCHIBALD ] 
FORBES. Demy 8vo, 423 pp., cloth, 103.6*1. 13 Illustrations. “A 

complete and most spirited history of the Russo-Turkish Wi»r.”— The j 
Queen. “ Vi rid, readable, and exciting."— Review of A\ views. 

pTUSBAND and BROTHER. A few j 

n. . 1 . Chapters in a Woman's Life of To-day. By KATHARINE 
ST. JOHN CONWAY', It.A. 228 pp., demy l2mo, Is. 

r PHE IDEAL CITY. By Rev. Canon j 

v. BARNETT. 32 pp., demy lGmo, One l'eunv. 


Bristol J- W. ARltOWSMlTH. 

Loudon: SnirniN, Marshall & Co, Ltd. And lliilway Bookstall?. 


j JAMES NISBET & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


WORDS to the LAITY. By the Ven. 

! WILLIAM MACDONALD SINCLAIR, D.D , Archdeacon of 
Loudon. Extra crown 8vo, 6j. 

I “ Ably and tolerably written."—Scotsman. 

GREAT PRINCIPLES of DIVINE 

TRUTH. By the Rer. the late Canon HOARE, M.A. With 
J Portrait. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. [In a few days. 

I THE NEW ACTS of the APOSTLES. 

| Being Lectures on Foreign Missions. By the Rev. A. T. PIER¬ 
SON, D.D. With Coloured Chart showing tho prevailing Religions 
| of tho World and the Progress of Evaugclis&tion. Extra crown 
j 8vo,0s. 

j “ Its publication ought to create a new enthusiasm in missionary 
j work."— Christian Commonwealth. 

PRAYERS for HEART and HOME. 

Being Morning and Evening Devotions for O »e Month for Family 
ami Private Use. By tho Rev. F. B. MEYER, B A. Pott 4to, 
2 s. (Id. 

j “A thoroughly devotional spirit breathes through this useful 
manual. It ought to be present and valued iu man v homos.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

THE HOLIEST of ALL An Ex- 

iKMitinn of the Hebrews. By th_- Rev. ANDREW MURRAY. 
Pott Jto, 7«. 6.1. I In a few days. 

GOD is LOVE, and other Sermons. 

By the late ll-.v AUBREY L. MHIRE, M A , Hon. Canon of 
! Christ Church, Oxford. Extra crown 8vo. 0». 

“ Terse, practical, full of spiritual fen our aud ethical insight.” 

Times. 

WELL BEGUN. Notes for those who 

have to make their way in tho world. A Book for Young Men. 
By the Rev JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., Author of “The People’s 
Bible,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 5.*. 

"There i« not a page without something to stimulate the mind to 
action, aud all that is said has a sound practical value.”— Rock. 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES and 

INCIDENTS. By the late R. M. BALLAXTYNE. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

FROM PLOUGHSHARE to PULPIT. 

A Tale of Aberdeen University Life. By GORDON STABLES, 
M.I)., It X. With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 5.«. 

“ Dr. Gordon Stables is as fresh and cutes t lining as ever." 

Siteclator. 

LIZETTE. A Story for Girls. By 

EMMA MARSHALL. With Illustration*. Extra crown 8vo, 5«. 
“The purity ami simplicity of stylo which charm, d the readers of 
Mrs. Marshall's early stories ura still apparent, in ' Lizcttw' ami the 
plot moves on witli uever-liurryiug, but uuvcr-tlaggiiisr, int**iest." 

British Weekly. 

JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Bkuneks Stkebt, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 


New Works and New Editions. 


Vol. I, Now Beady, remaining vjlumss at intervale 
of one month. 

The HISTORY of BOMB 

trim the Earliest Tim a to the Reignot Auguktue. By 
THEODOR MO SIM JE if. Trent! ated with the auction 
«f the Author by WILLIAM PURDIE DIOKiOS, D D., 
LL.D., Profeasorof Divinity in the Dniverelty of Glaegow. 
He » and Cheaper Elitdon, reviaed, and embodying ail the 
moet recent alteritiona and addition, made by Dr. 
Moamaen. In 5 volt., crown Svj, to be i tatted at monthly 
interval!, pride 7a. ed. etch. 

Vol. I, How Ready, remaining volom w at in’etvale 
of one month 

THE HISTORY of the 

FRENCH BEVOLUTION (1789-1800). By LOUIS 
ADOLPHE THIBRi. Tranaiated, with Notea and Blua- 
trationa frem the moet authentic a turret, by FREDERICK 
8HOBERL. Hew Edition, wi'h 60 lUuatretioiu on ateel. 
In 6 vola, demy 8ro, to be pub’Lhed monthly, price 
9a. each. _ 

NOW RE ADY. 

THROUGH TEN 
ENGLISH COUNTIES. 

By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, 

Author of “ A Holiday on the Road,” Ac. 

Demy 8vo, with 18 Illuttratlona, 16t. 

HOW READY. 

TWO SUMMERS IN 

GVYESNE, 1881 8: a Chronicle on the Wajatde and 
Watcrri-e. By EDWARD HARRISON BARKER, 
Anther of •* Wayfaring in France,” Ae. 1 Tot., demy 8ro, 
with numerona illustrations, 16a. 

NOW BEADY. 

ENGLISH WHIST and 

ENGUSH WHIST-PLAYERS. By WILUAM 
PRICE tux COURTNEY. 1 toL, demy 8vo, 14a. 


NOW READY. 

LETTERS from the 

CAMP lo 1US RELATIVES at HOSE DURING the 
SIEGE of SEBASTOPOL. By COLIN FREDERICK 
CAMP8BLL. With Iatrodu-tlon by Fidd-Marehtl 
Lord WOL8BLRY. In 1 yol., crown 8vo, 7a. 6d. 

HOW READY. 

PERSIAN PICTURES— 

8AFAIt NAMES: a Bwk of Travel ia the But. In 
crown 8vo, 6'. 


New Novels at all the Libraries. 

NOW BEADY. 

A FAMILY 

A RRANGEMENT. 

By the AUTHOR of "DB. EDITH ROMNEY.” 

In 8 vola, crown 8ro. 

NOW BEADY. 

The PRINCESS ROYAL 

By KATHARINE WYLDE, 

Author of “Mr. Biyant’e Mistake.” 

In 8 vola., crown 8ro. 


NOW READY. 

THE INTENDED. 

By H. DE VERB 8TACPOOLE. 

In 1 vol, conn 8ve, 6a 


A. & C. BLACK’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Sampson Lov, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE of CHRIST as 

REPRESENTED in ART. Bt FREDERIC W. 
FARRAR, D.D., F.RS. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and about 2 '0 Illuatra'ions and Cuta 
1 vol., demy 8vo, 2is. 


The RELIGION of the SEMITES 

—The FUNDAMENTAL INSTITUTIONS. By 
the late W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Arabio iu the University of 
Cambridge. Seoond Edition, Riviaed and En¬ 
larged by the Author. Demy 8vo, olotb, 15a. net. 


SYRIAC LITERATURE. By 

the late WILLIAM WRIGHT, Profeeaor of 
Arah'o in the University of Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


MONISM as CONNECTING 

RELIGION and SCIENCE. The C mfession of 
Faith of a Man of Science By Profeaaor ERNST 
HAECKEL. Tranaiated from the German by 
J. D. F. GILCHRIST. Crown 8ro, doth. 


HISTORICAL PROGRESS and 

IDEAL SOCIALISM. By J. SHIELD NIOHOL ■ 
SON, Protestor of Political Economy in the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, o'oth, is, Gd. 


LABOUR and the POPULAR 

WELFARE. By W. H. MALLOOK, Author of 
« Ia Life Worth Living'r” « Social Equality,” &c. 
New Edition, Reviaed and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
paperoovers, la.; clotb, la 6i. 


READY TO-DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

The Life and Times of 

J. Greenieaf Whittier 

1807-1892. 

By 8. T. PICKARD 

With 8le«l-Plate Engravings. 9 vola., crown 8ro, 18«. 

An entirely new and authoritative biography based on the 
Quaker Poet's on a let:era and papers. 

Whittles’* servioes, when a )ouog journalist, to the Aoti- 
Blavery movement were memorable. '• Every word,” it was 
admitted, “ which he wrote un this great question was a blow, 
and many a tim'-server who was proof against Lloyd Ou> 
riaon'a denunciations or W.ndelL Pnillip,’ invectives quailed 
before Wniitler's Rbymes.” Iu the manner of hts life, ae well 
as in much of the method of hie work, Whittier eras the 
Oowptr of New England. 


THE SHERMAN LETTERS. 

C despondence between General and Senator Bhermtn, 
from 1817 to 1881. By Mrs. SHERMAN THORNDIKE. 
With Portraits 8ro, cloth, 18e. 

PICTURE 3QUE~CEYL0N. 

Vol II. KANDY and PER4.DBNIYA. By HENRY 
W. CAVE. Demy 4 k», numerjua Full-page Illustration* 
in WoodboxygrAvure, gilt edges, roxborghe binding, 
38*. net. 

“A »eric* of beautiful photographic illustrations of socuory and 
life_accompanied by appropriate letterpress, dessrii»tivo and his¬ 
torical."—Time*. _ 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

IN the DAY of BATTLE: a 

Romance. By J. A. 8TEUART, Author of “ Kilgroom : 
a 8t *r» of Ireland." & j. 8 vole., crown 8vo, 31a. 6a. 

“ A bold and stirring story. full of colour, incident, and ttrife — Tiic 
pirates, the Arab trilh*. and their crime* and conflict* are vigorou*ly 
depicted ; and the third volume, in which the Sootch hero get* safely 
into and out of the Holy City, ia strikingly picturesque and inter¬ 
esting.”—W'orid. 

“ A straightforward, rattling, broexy romance. It is a gallant story, 
in which the exciting adventures tumble over each other’s heels. A 
good, honest, wholesome novel In the ranks of our new school of 
romance the author deserves to find a prominent place." 

Daily TtUffrapk. 

THREE NAPOLEONIC NOVEL8 
BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

Nevdt before Translated. 

Each in 9 voli., uniform crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8#. 66. per voL 

THE COMPANY OF JEHU. 


THE SENILE HEART: its 

Symptoms, Sequelae, and Treatment. By GEORGE 
WILLIAM BALFOUR, M.D , LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
doth, illustrated, 5s. 


ON the PROCESSES for the 

PRODUCTION of EX LIBRI3. By JOHN 
VINYCOMB, M.R.I.A. Foap. 8vo, oloth, Illus¬ 
trated, 3s. 6d. net. 


LONDON UP TO DATE. 

By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA- 
Seoond Thousand. Cro vn 8 to, cloth, 34. 6d. 


POSTE RESTANPE: a Novel. 

By C. Y. HARGREAVES, Au'hor of "Paul 
Romer.” 3 vols., crown 8vo, doth, 31s. 6d. 


JOHN DARKER: a Novel. By 

AUBREY LEE. 3 vols, enwn 8vo, doth, 
31*. 6d. 


DRYBURGH EDITION 

WAYERLEY NOVELS. 

Illustrate 1 by 250 Woodcuts, specially drawn and 
engraved for this Eii'ion. Now Complete in 
25 vols. Prioe in sets, doth, £6 5s. Also in half- 
calf, plain; half-calf, extra, gilt top, and half¬ 
morocco, gilt top. 


THE LAST VENDEE; or. The She-Wolves 
of Maoheocut. 

THE FIRST BE PUBLIC I or. The Whites 
and the Bines. 


LOW’S StRI£S OF ORIGINAL HOVELS. 

Etch in One Volume at St. 

HIGHLAND COUSINS. By 

WILLIAM BLICK, Author of ‘ A Daughter of Heth!’, 

PERLYOROSS: a Tale of the 

West.ro Bills. By B. D. BLACKMORE, Author of 
•‘Lorng Do ne,” &c. 

THE MAN from OSHKOSH : a Story. 

By JOHN HICK-i, Envoy Extraordinary anl Minister 
r.enipotentiary of the United States to Pern. 

THE GATES of DAWN. By Fergus 

HUME. A nth or of "The Fever of Life.” &c. 


THERMODYNAMICS Treated with 

Elementary Mathematics, and containing Applications to 
Animal ana Vegetable L’fe, Tidal Friction and Electricity. 
By J. PARKER. MA , Author of Elementary Thermo¬ 
dynamics.” With numerona Ditgrams. Crown 8to, 
cloth, 10 b. 6<3. 

A TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICS and 

HYDROSTATICS. By HKBBSBT HANCOCK. M. A., 
F.R A.8., Lecturer 01 Geometry to the Architectural 
Association, and Mathematical Master in Banevoft's 
Bchcol, Woodford. Wi h over 40} Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 
clo th extra, 5 a__ 

NOW READY. PRICK ONE SHILLING 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

Contexts.— Election Night in a Newspaper Offioe (Illus¬ 
trate). Julian Ralph—English Railroad Methods (Illustrated) 
H. G. Prout-The Hone (Illustrated), N. B. Bhaler-True 
Pictures Among the Poor (Four Articles'—The American 
Girl’s Art Club in Paris (Illustrated). Emily Ay 1 ward-How 
Whalebone Caused a Wedding (Illustrated), Jo*l Chandler 
Harris—The King of Currumpaw: a Wolf 8toiry (Illustrated), 
Ernest B. Thompson—John March, Southerner, Chape, lxs.- 
lxxviii., George W. Cable, &c. 


Richard Bkntley & 3otr, New Burlington Street 

Fublishera in Ordinary to Her M.jeaty the Queen. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston A Company, Lid., 
St. Dunstau’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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No. 1175, New Seriet. 

The Editoe cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writer* of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
may be addressed to the Publishes, 
and not to the Editoe. 


LITERATURE. 

“ Cambeidge Histoeical Sbbies.” — The 
Revolutiomrg and Napoleonic Era, 1789- 
1815. By j. H. Bose. (Cambridge: The 
TJniverrity Press.) 

Tub “ Cambridge Historical Series,” edited 
by Prof. Gh W. Prothero, promises well, if 
I may judge from the first of its parts 
before me. This sketch of the Bevolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic Era, from the pen 
of Mr. Bose, is, for its size, a book of no 
common merit. I certainly do not altogether 
concur with the views of the author on some 
passages of that marvellous drama of 
human nature. Some of his conclusions are 
perhaps without warrant; he has omitted 
considerations that should have been made 
prominent; here and there, I think, he has 
run into paradox. But he has admirably 
worked out the central idea, which he has 
made the cardinal feature of his work; he 
has grouped his facts around it with 
remarkable skill; he has, for the most part, 
placed events in their true proportions and 
just significance; and he has described the 
actors, in the great scenes he sets out, well. 
His narrative is well arranged and attrac¬ 
tive ; his information and research are 
copious; and much of his work is of sterling 
value, especially his account of some facts 
in the obscure and ill-known politics of the 
time, of the everchanging negotiations of 
1795-1815, and of the Congress of Vienna 
and its many intrigues. I have detected 
only a few errors; and these are not of much 
importance, bearing in mind the general 
scope of the volume. The style of Mr. Bose 
is keen and vigorous; but I have noticed a 
few words and some phrases which Macaulay 
and Whewell would have branded as unfit 
for Cambridge. 

The chief purpose of Mr. Bose is to show 
how the revolution which passed over France 
caused a revolution which shook the con¬ 
tinent : how each were parts of a stupendous 
whole. This conception of the period is 
not new; but it has not hitherto been 
worked out with equal skill and judgment, 
at least in a book of small compass. Three 
main causes enabled France to overthrow 
the old order of Europe, and to send forth 
her ideas, amid war and terror, to triumph 
over the wreck of the decaying feudal 
monarchies. The German Empire had never 
recovered from the disasters of the Thirty 
Years’ War; the long strife between Prussia 
and Austria had paralysed the chief states 
of Germany; and the blind foreign policy 
of the leading German powers, looking 
towards the East and not towards the 
West, made them disregard the storm when 
it broke out in France, and unable to quell \ 


it even if they had the will. Again, feudal¬ 
ism in France was completely effete, though 
its institutions were far from gone. It was 
odious to the mass of the French nation; 
and this aversion to it found much sympathy 
in Germany, in Italy, and in other parts of 
the continent, though feudalism in them 
still had power, and even retained, in 
appearance, much of its vigour. Neverthe¬ 
less, the soil in Central and Southern Europe 
was ready to receive the seeds of a 
great change, even though wafted from 
a distant dime; and thus tendency had 
been distinctly increased by the benevolent 
despots of the eighteenth century. Finally, 
the intellectual ideas of France had been 
dominant for many years: these, whether 
they flowed from Voltaire or Bousseau, 
from Diderot, Helvetius, or even Turgot, 
were all hostile to the Ancient Begime, as it 
existed from the Po to the Oder; and the 
old continent was largely swayed by their 
power. 

Mr. Bose has described all this very well, 
though he has, perhaps, exaggerated the 
force of the new French philosophy. His 
account of the Bevolution, in its first years, 
in France is, on the whole, exceedingly 
good. I can only indicate points in which 
it may be questioned. He makes too much, 
perhaps, of the extreme unwisdom of the 
Court when the States-General met, and of 
the Conservative tendencies of the Tiers 
Etat. Society and government fell to pieces 
at once in France; and if the Bevolution 
need not have been what it was, it was 
inevitable to a very great extent. He 
justly remarks that the political work of 
the National Assembly was an evanescent 
phantom—he has fairly sketched this 
creation of conceited theory; but I much 
doubt if he is correct in saying that its 
essential tendenoy was to centralise, though 
he is certainly right in showing that its social 
work in abolishing feudalism and all that 
belonged to it had enormous and far-reaching 
effects. He sets forth, in the main well, the 
succession of follies, faults, and crimes—no 
party in France is free from grave blame— 
that led to the horrors of 1793-4; and he 
clearly points out that it was the ambition 
and greed of Austria and Prussia, and of 
that Machiavelof women, Catharine, which, 
fixing on tbeir hapless prey, Poland, gave 
the Bevolution time to arm itself for the 
field. I think he overrates the importance 
of the Terrorist rule as the means of saving 
France from her foes. It gave to her forces, 
no doubt, an energetic impulse; but she 
owed more to the blunders, the selfishness, 
and the half-hearted weakness of the 
divided and jealous Allies, to the heroism 
of her military chiefs and her armies—nay, 
to the old soldiers of the fallen monarchy. 
The power, too, of her ideas was at this 
crisis immense. The evangel she proclaimed 
of the rights of man had prodigious in¬ 
fluence in old Europe, before it felt the 
weight of her sword. It contributed largely 
to her success in 1792-3. It should be 
added that, in this part of his work, Mr. 
Bose has ably vindicated the foreign policy 
of Pitt, from the beginning of the Kevo- 
lution until the time when England was 
unhappily forced into war with France. 

The war, after the Peace of Basle, had 


been, to a certain extent, transformed: it 
had begun to resemble one of the old wars 
of Europe. The onset of the coalition 
had failed; the Bevolution in France 
had become less violent; the exhaustion 
of disenchantment had arrived; France 
was fighting a league of discomfited 
enemies. In these circumstances she came, 
by degrees, under the influence of the extra¬ 
ordinary man whose destiny it was to give 
to the Bevolution,and to all that was best and 
most solid in it, an extension it would not 
have acquired otherwise. Mr. Bose’spicture 
of Napoleon is vivid and striking. He does 
full justice to his marvellous powers; but 
he has hardly brought out the human 
side of his character. Mr. Bose, too, 
I believe, is quite wrong in describing 
Napoleon as, at any time, a Terrorist: he 
hated the Terror and its blooly cruelty. It 
is probable that he never knew Bobespierre; 
and if he ever stooped to Jacobin rant, he ab¬ 
horred Bobespierre’s fanatical crimes. I 
entirely differ from Mr. Bose, who has 
drawn a disadvantageous contrast between 
the "opportunist” conduct of Bonaparte at 
the outset of his astonishing career, and the 
“ principles ” of the men in power in Paris: 
the first exhibited the keen insight and 
strong common sense of a statesmanlike 
mind, the second was the craze of half¬ 
blind enthusiasts. It is a mark of Napoleon’s 
commanding powers that from the first 
moment he tried to reconcile revolutionary 
France with old Europe, and to stifle the 
“ideology” he properly despised. But, 
as Mr. Bose points out very well, he 
fastened on what was really sound and bene¬ 
ficent in what the Bevolution had done; 
he stood out from the beginning as the 
strong destroyer of feudalism and exclusive 
privilege, and as the champion of social 
equality, of the liberation of the soil, of 
the extension of just laws to all orders of 
men. Mr. Bose, following the confuted 
falsehoods of Jung, has not done justice to 
Napoleon at Toulon; but he has sketched 
the magnificent campaigns in Italy and the 
campaign of Egypt extremely well. He has 
rightly Bhown that Napoleon’s genius as a 
great captain shone out from the first, but 
that his ambition as a conqueror was also 
made manifest. There can be no greater 
proof of Napoleon’s supreme influence than 
his easy triumph of the 18th Brumaire. 
The Bevolution seemed about to perish; 
France was menaoed by a most formidable 
league; she was in a state of prostration, 
discord, and anarchy; and she turned, with 
a true instinct, to the deliverer she found. 

Mr. Bose, as usual, has clearly sketched 
the great deeds of war which saved France 
from defeat, and made her the queen of the 
continent at the Peace of Amiens; but I 
must pass over this part of his narrative. 
He has described very well how Napoleon 
baffled Si dyes, and changed the constitution 
of the year VIII. into an instrument to 
make a great despot supreme; and, on the 
whole, he has done justice to the noble and 
creativereforms of the Consulate. He has not, 
however, placed in sufficient prominence the 
immense superiority Napoleon showed over 
all other Frenchmen in these conceptions; 
nor has he exactly indicated the nature of 
the results. Napoleon was the last of the 
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great benefioent despots; bat he was far the new order in France over whole tracts solar War in wearing away Napoleon’s 

greater than his predecessors; his work has of Western and Southern Germany ; and if military strength, and on the ambiguous, 

stood the infallible test of time; and if he the existence of the first was very brief, perhaps perfidious, policy of Austria at 
banished “ideology” from the renovated the second has been a lasting possession. the crisis of 1813, which led the Emperor 
state of France, he secured the interests Mr. Rose, as always, has described well fatally astray. We must not forget his own 
the Revolution had formed; and this, and the complicated negotiations of 1806-7, emphatic words: it was the “ Spanish allies 
his extraordinary genius in war, were the which ended in Jena, Friedland, and Tilsit, and the Austrian match ” that “ really lost 

causes of the omnipotence he long possessed He does full justice to the marvellous state- me the Imperial throne.” Tire contest, too, 

in France. Mr. Rose has fairly described craft and ability of Napoleon in these with R ime, and the exhausti on of France, 
the events which led to the rupture of the events; but I do not think they give proof after many years of devouring war in 
Peace of Amiens. I think with him that of the insight and wisdom he exhibited at which the nation had no interest, were 
England deserves the least blame; but he an earlier period. Tih.it was a gigantic potent agencies in producing the ultimate 
might have indicated that the ruling powers mistake: the alliance between an oriental result; and to this should be added 
in England, an aristocracy of privilege and despot and the crowned soldier of the the greatest weakness of revolutionary 
wealth, were certain to come into sharp con- French Revolution, founded on a plan to despotism in the hour of misfortune, 
flict with the democratic despotism now partition Europe, was in opposition to the Mr. Rose, in considering this whole 
supreme in France. Mr. Rose’s account of nature of things; and the French Empire period, has hardly indicated with suffi- 
the preparations made by Napoleon to had already become an impossible portent cient clearness how the principle of 
descend on our shores, and of the naval that could not endure, a defiance to the nationality exerted itself in Germany, and 
defence of England, ending in the crowning laws that rule the world. Mr. Rose even in submissive Italy, and how this 
day of Trafalgar, is one of the least satis- places the apogee of Napoleon’s power mighty force, despised by Napoleon, ran 
factory parts of his book. Ho inclines to at this moment of his career; but the directly counter to his imperial system of 
the belief that Napoleon’s projects were, Empire had far overpassed its climax, power. 

more or less, in the nature of afeint; but It was already creating discontent in France; I shall not dwell on the gigantic contests 
this view is impossible, if his Correspond- it was committed to the ruinous Continental of 1813 and 1814—the embodiment, so to 
once is fairly read. It should be specially System, with its necessary results, universal speak, of the mighty forces combined to 
noticed that Napoleon’s idea that England conquest and the ill-will of every subject effect Napoleon’s overthrow; they are very 
would overthrow her government and set race from the Vistula to the Po and the finely narrated in this book. Europe was 
up a democratic Republic, should the feared Scheldt; and it had completely failed in its in arms against one man, backed only 
army effect a landing, shows how little he struggle with England. Yet it would be a by a single worn-out nation; and the 
understood England, though he was well mistake to suppose that, even in these ultimate result cou'd not be doubtful. All 
aware of'her formidable power. This is the years, Napoleon’s system of internal govern- the usual forces, as Mr. Rose shows, bo 
most striking instance of the inborn con- ment was a scheme of unmixed and harsh powerful in war had changed sides: they 
tempt for patriotism and national passions despotism. Mr. Rose ought to have given upheld France in 1792-3; they were 
and instincts which was perhaps his most us a description of this; but he has scarcely arrayed against her at the later period, 
conspicuous fault, and which contributed so attempted to touch the subject; and this The influences of the Revolution were now 

much to his tremendous fall. omission is a grave shortcoming. He has overborne by patriotic and national passions; 

I pass over Mr. Rose’s account of the probably made it because he has alleged and these, combined with overwhelming 
tragic death of the Due D’Enghien, and of that Napoleon’s method of ruling France material power, made the efforts of 
the negotiations which led to the Coalition resembled that of the Committee of Public Napoleon’s genius fruitless. I have ex- 
of 1805, described remarkably well in this Safety—at least in the machinery em- ceeded my limits, and must pass over the 
volume. Nor can I dwell on the triumphs ployed—a paradox on which I shall not events that culminated in the fall of Paris, 
of Ulm and Austerlitz. I can only glance comment. the sudden restoration of the house of 

at the two great facts : the French Empire This volume sets forth, in the main Bourbon, and the negotiations at Vienna of 

set up in 1804, and the settlement of correctly, the causes that led to the the famous Congress; these are all well 
Germany after the Peace of Prrsburg. It fall of Napoleon. I shall not follow Mr. described in this volume, especially what 
seems to me that Napoleon had much more Rose in detail, but shall notice positions of occurred at Vienna. Nor can I dwell on 
than personal and dynastic views in placing his that seem open to question. He has the return from Elba, the memorable 
the imperial crown on his head: he per- pointed out, rightly, how Napoleon’s state- period of the Hundred Days, and the last 
ceived the isolation of France in Europe; craft and tyranny led to the rising of struggle on the field of Waterloo. As to 
and his policy was to bring her into line Spain, the stirring of Austria in 1809, this Mr Rose is, I believe, wrong in making 
with the old monarchies that still held sway when victory hung for months in sus- the fall of La Haye Sainte as late as 6 
on the continent. On the other hand, there pense, and the mighty upheaval of down- p.m.; and he does not take sufficient account 
can be no doubt that France had no sym- trodden Prussia; and there can be no of tho state of Napoleon’s health in its 
patby with his gigantic dream of reviving doubt that the Continental System con- effects on the result, especially on the 
the domination of Charlemagne. Here his tributed largely to these events. He has operations of June 19. Tuings like these, 
powerful imagination overbore his judg- clearly shown, too, that the Continental however, are of no importance compared 
ment; here his ambition exceeded all just System was the principal cause of the quarrel to the moral of the great events of which 
limits. Mr. Rose has indicated very ably, with Russia, which ended in the catastrophe Mr. Rose has traced the outline. Ho has 
following out the leading idea of bis work, of 1812, and this precipitated at least pointed this moral, in the main, rightly; 
how ripe, at this period, Germany was Napoleon’s ruin. But he has hardly made his conclusions are, for the most part, just, 
for a great political and social change; it sufficiently plain how the Continental The Revolution, spreading from France, 
and how, under Napoleon’s auspices, System was itself due to the supremacy of was extended by Napoleon as far as the 
she accepted what he had made per- England in every sea; and how England, Oder, in all that was best and most fruitful 
manent and vital in the Revolution in therefore, from this very circumstance, in it. He leavened the continent with its 
France. The course of events, since the became a chief author of Napoleon’s fall, most useful principles. In the extravagance 
Peace of Lunoville, had been to break the for she made his rule almost universally of his overgrown power these influences 
old Empire up, and to dissolve it into chaotic odious. On the whole, Mr. Rose, I think, were for a time checked; the Holy 
fragments; and German feudalism and aris- overrates the effects of the rising of Prussia Alliance and the rule of Metternich were 
tocratic privilege could no longer contend in 1813, and underrates the enormous powor the successors of the Napoleonic Empire, 
against the influence of the social equality, of England in bringing about the collapse But the seeds that were sown remained 
and tho material welfare, which the institu- of the Empire. We may aicept in this vital; they ultimately reappeared in the 
tions of the Consulate and its firm govern- matter Napoleon’s judgment: “ England improved order we see over a large part of 
ment had made completely secure in France, was his greatest and most persevering the continent, freed from feudal privilege 
The results were seen in the Confederation of enemy.” Mr. Rose, too, has not dwelt and under equal law. Tho Revolution first 
the Rhine, and in the extension of parts of enough on the consequences of tho Renin- produced these; Napoleon saved them and 
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made them prolific, giving them an ex¬ 
pansion they would not have had without 
him—and this is not the least of his titles 
to renown. 

William O'Connor Morris. 


The Life of Daniel Defoe. By Thomas 
Wright, Principal of Oowper School, 
Olney. (Cassells.) 

Thf.rs was certainly room for a new bio¬ 
graphy—at once sympathetic, critical, and 
complete—of Daniel Defoe. If the previous 
Lives had been satisfactory, a new bio- 

K ier had the pretext of a good deal of 
material, which has come to light 
since the publication of Mr. Lee’s work in 
1869. Even without such an excuse, readers 
would willingly be interested in another 
attempt to treat systematically a career so 
mysterious, and to estimate justly gifts so 
striking, activities so indefatigable and so 
versatile, morals so questionable, as those 
of the author of Robinson Crusoe. Mr. 
Wright says, with truth, at the outset of 
his preface: “ With the personality of no 
eminent man of letters of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries is the public less 
familiar than with that of Daniel Defoe.” 

But the previous biographies were not 
satisfactory. Wilson’s, with all its merits, 
was inevitably superseded by that of Mr. 
Leo. The latter, the standard authority 
because the best compendium of material 
up to date, had two serious blemishes: it 
was an uncritical panegyric, and it was not 
well written. A badly written biography 
of one of the absolute masters of English 
prose is a solecism which English people 
could not endure for ever, even if they 
could be taught to look on Defoe as a 
flawless hero and martyr. Prof. Miuto’s 
monograph, excellent in style and pains¬ 
taking in criticism, was, of course, too slight 
either to supersede or to supplement Mr. 
Lee’s work. Mr. Wright, therefore, had a 
fair and promising field for his efforts. 

The chief difficulties which confront the 
critic of Defoe arise out of the prodigious 
and many-sided energy of the man. The 
traits of his personal character are lost in 
his activity, and especially in his literary 
activity, like the outlines of a wheel in 
its rapid revolution; and it is impossible 
to consider him closely without bewilder¬ 
ment. It is the business of Defoe’s 
biographer to remove or, at least, to 
lessen that bewilderment, not so much 
by the discovery of fresh facts as by the 
discovery, if possible, of some unifying 
principle, some dominant note of temper, 
some irresistible compulsion of circum¬ 
stance, some hidden persistency of motive, 
which may help to explain the career. The 
task is extremely difficult; for not only 
were Defoe’s “principles” somewhat incon¬ 
sistent, but his temper was sweet, and he 
was not egotistic, in any deep sense of the 
word. He committed no resounding sins; 
and he was always advertising other people 
and things rather than himself. If Robinson 
Crusoe be as autobiographical as Mr. Wright 
thinks, it came towards the close of Defoe’s 
life, when his reputation was well estab¬ 
lished. 


The true key to Defoe lies in his identifi¬ 
cation with the period in which he lived. He 
was so true a servant of his time that he 
would have no principles far beyond its 
reach; and so able a servant that none of 
its interests lay outside the range of his 
activity. It was a great eoonomic and com¬ 
mercial epoch; and Defoe was a master of 
economics. It was the time of the forma¬ 
tion of Great Britain; and Defoe was the 
ablest English advocate of the Union. It 
was the time when opinion on current events 
began to be freely and rapidly registered ; 
and he was the real founder of English 
journalism. It was the time when men 
were ready to find in an expansion of the 
essay an artistic substitute for the comedy 
of manners; and Defoe is the real founder 
of the English novel. His peculiar genius, 
the means by which he carried out his self- 
identification with his time, was in his style, 
in his unrivalled gift of realising and 
representing everything with which his 
mind had contact. 

The satisfactory biographer of Defoe 


Minto, that “ it would be rash to take what 
he says too literally.” 

As to Mr. Wright’s other contention, that 
Defoe was pre-eminently “ a man of God,” 
and a kind of veiled Puritan divine, one 
feels that the new biographer has stumbled 
into the old pitfall of uncritical panegyric. 
Full of religious feeling and aspiration 
Defoe probably was; but no evidence 
brought forward by Mr. Wright will con¬ 
vince the world that his character was a 
sublimated one. In spite of Religious Court¬ 
ship and the Family Instructor , in spite of 
the unmistakably sincere piety of the last 
pathetic letter, our complete and final im¬ 
pression of the man cannot be that of a 
saint. It can only be that of a man much 
better than many of his contemporaries, a 
patriot and a friend of humanity as well as 
a man of genius. 

The first part of Mr. Wright’s book, 
which he styles “ Pamphleteer and Poet,” 
deals with the more public and varied 
aspects of Defoe’s career down to the publi¬ 
cation of Crusoe in 1719. Through this 


would be he who should use some such key period Mr. Wright conducts us in an easy, 


in going through the story of his life. It 
must be said at once that Mr. Wright has 
not done so, and that his work therefore 
fails to be what it might have been. As we 
have already indicated, he announces in his 
preface that his object was to exhibit Defoe’s 
“ personality ” ; but he seems to have been 
led astray by that indefinite term. One’s 
understanding of the personality of such a 
man as Defoe, of the unifying principle 
which gave to his character such self- 
consistency as it possessed, is not much 
helped when one has seen pictures of 
all the houses he ever inhabited; 
when one can refer to a ground-plan of 
his garden; when one knows the approxi¬ 
mate length of his walking-stick; or even 
when one has been told that in his child¬ 
hood he was “sometimes naughty, like 
other little boys.” Mr. Wright announces 
again that two chief features of his work 
will be the identification in detail of the 
story of Robinson Crusoe with the story 
of Defoe’s own life, and the exhibition 
of Defoe as an eminently religious man. 
To those features, and especially to the 
former, he certainly does full justice. 
Crusoe, in fact, he has as much on the brain 
as had Mr. Gabriel Betteredge in The Moon¬ 
stone. One of the many illustrations of the 
book is a portrait of the Rev. Timothy 
Cruso, an old schoolfellow of Defoe, whose 
name may have suggested that of the 
immortal hero. The “key” which Mr. 
Wright U668 is the supposed fact that every 
cardinal event in the novel happened just 
twenty-seven years before a corresponding 
cardinal event in Defoe’s life. The arith¬ 
metical process involved in using the key 
hangs on the corrected date of Defoe’s birth 
(1659, instead of 1660 or 1661), ascertained 
by Mr. G. A. Aitken, and which therefore 
could not have been properly performed by 
previous biographers. Mr. Wright’s readers 
must judge as to the validity of the process 
and the importance of the results. There is 
no doubt that, in the preface to the Serious 
Refections, Crusoe is described (by Crusoe 
himself) as an autobiographical allegory; 
but, on the whole, we agree with Prof. 


chatty way. The chapters are broken up 
into short sections, each of which is named 
in a lively and suggestive manner, e.g. 

“ The Occasional Conformity Struggle: 
Playing Bo-Peep with God Almighty ”; 

“ At Newgate, Horrid Place : Te Deum 
Laudamus.” It was during this part of 
Defoe’s life that he was most closely con¬ 
nected with the historical events of his 
time; and Mr. Wright would have done 
well to mark the connexion more fully and 
with greater aocuracy. Had he done so he 
would scarcely have described Harley in 
1702 as facile princeps among the Whig(!) 
leaders; and he would have been a little 
more thorough in his treatment of the 
Union and Defoe’s Scottish missions. Still, 
it is pleasant to go, under any kind of 
faithful and genial guidance, through a 
record of labour so incessant, of cheerfulness 
so undaunted, of versatility so unlimited, 
of literary readiness so unprecedented. 
Every reader must feel that he is in contact 
with one of the most irrepressible workers 
and buoyant optimists whom the world 
has known. 

The second part of the book is headed 
“ Novelist and Historian.” This title is a 
little puzzling, inasmuch as a plain man, if 
he thought of Defoe as an historian, would 
think of him as the author of the History 
of the Union, with which Mr. Wright deals 
in his Book I. But Mr. Wright, always 
with Robinson Crusoe on the brain, has con¬ 
vinced himself that Defoe’s novels were 
history and not fiction; and he can, of 
course, support his opinion by pointing 
to the “histories” of Jack Sheppard 
and others, including the Devil. In 
all this Mr. Wright seems to make the 
mistake about Defoe’s romances which was 
made by “ High fliers ” and Dissenters alike 
about the Shortest Way —he takes them too 
seriously. Defoe’s power and method in 
fiction are defined by the Journal of the 
Plague Year, in which the verisimilitude of 
immediate perception is given to what had 
been obtained by hearsay and imagination. 

Mr. Wright’s method of dealing with 
the novels shows a characteristic of his 
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criticism throughout: namely, his tendency 
to give other people’s opinions rather than 
his own. Thus, Crusoe runs a gauntlet 
extending from Dr. Johnson to M. Zola; 
and Mr/Wright is never tired of quoting 
from Prof, lunto, Mr. Lee, and' especially 
Mr. Saintsbury. Such self-effacement seems 
a little excessive. 

The chief moral puzzle of Defoe’s public 
life, his retention in the camp of Jacobite 
journalism by the Ministries of George I., 
is treated by Mr. Wright with the charity 
which it deserves. We might, indeed, have 
expected more trenchant criticism than this: 
“ Whether [Defoe] is to be blamed or not 
different persons will have different opinions. 
If it is dishonourable to be a spy, Defoe’s 
oonduct cannot be defended; if it is not 
dishonourable, let no stones be cast at him.” 
Defoe is to be as much or as little blamed 
as any man who has been fortunate enough 
to make himself indispensable at political 
headquarters; and who, at a time character¬ 
ised by a low standard of public honour, 
and in presence of a great and treacherous 
danger to the state, suffers himself, with 
views transcending those of any party, to 
make a living by party journalism. 

The chief merits of Mr. Wright’s book, 
besides its gossiping liveliness, are its em¬ 
bodiment of the latest material on the 
subject, and its bibliographical accuracy 
and fulness. Mr. Wright gives the story 
of Defoe’s meeting with Alexander Selkirk 
at Bristol, and the acquisition of his papers 
as a basis for Crusoe. He hardly realises 
the novelty of the doctrine that these 
“ papers ” had any real existence, else he 
would have been more explicit as to the 
evidence by which it is supported. 

To each section of the biography is pre¬ 
fixed a list of Defoe’s works published 
within the period with which the section 
deals; and in the appendix Mr. Lee’s list 
is printed with additions. Minor merits 
are that the book is well bound and well- 
printed, pleasant to handle and easy to read, 
and that it abounds in illustrations of all 
sorts. 

Some blunders need correction. Louis 
XII. for Louis XIV. (p. 55), and Hoardley 
for Hoadley (p. 217), are probably printer’s 
errors. If Mr. Wright will look into 
Redgauntlet he will find that Skiddaw’s 
Scottish vis-d-vis is now called Criffel, not 
“ Scruffell ” (p. 143). 

Of the style it is not necessary to say 
much; and it would be unfair to give 
specimens of it, either at its best or its 
worst. Headers not unduly sensitive will 
pardon its eccentricity for the sake of its 
cheerfulness, and forget its occasional bad 
taste in its unfailing good nature. 

David Watson Rannie. 


Co-operative Production. By Benjamin Jones, 
with a Prefatory Note by A. H. Dyke 
Adand. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

The problem of how to secure for the 
worker a fair share in the produce of his 
labour, is recognised as the essential feature 
in all the various social movements of our 
time; and there seems a general agree¬ 
ment that the solution is to be looked 
for in tho application of the co-operative 


principle in some form or other. Hence 
nothing can be more opportune than the 
appearance of the two volumes before us, 
which furnish a detailed history of the ex- 
eriments in co-operative production which 
ave been made during the present century, 
and of the success or failure by which they 
have been attended in each case. The sub¬ 
ject is one which has never been adequately 
treated before. What has been written on 
the topio, in this country at least, has 
mainly had reference to societies of distri¬ 
bution, such as the Rochdale Pioneers, 
whose story has been so well told by Mr. 
Holyoake; but the more important depart¬ 
ment of co-operative production remains, 
as Mr. Acland says in his preface, “on 
many sides an unexplored field.” It was 
well that the movement should find a 
chronicler who has some practical acquaint¬ 
ance with his subject. Mr. Acland says of 
our author: 

“Those who have taken an interest in the 
co-operative movement among working men 
and working women in this country are well 
aware of the capacity of Mr. Benjamin Jones 
to give information on the subject. ... I have 
little doubt that the historical value of this 
book is, and will be, very considerable.” 

As we have said, this history of co-opera¬ 
tion in England is almost entirely confined 
within the limits of the present century. 
Possibly, if Mr. Jones had gone deep into 
medieval antiquities, he might have lighted 
on some anticipations of modern experi¬ 
ments ; for, as he quotes from Prof. 
Marshall: 

“The co-operative productive society in its 
rudimentary form is a product of all ages, and 
all races, and all places, and the independent 
productive societies which we find now scattered 
over the whole of Great Britain are representa¬ 
tives of a very ancient race.” 

However, the first attempt in this line 
which Mr. Jones notices is that made by the 
Levellers, in the early days of the Common¬ 
wealth, to form an agricultural community 
in Surrey. They asserted that 

“ all the liberties of the people were lost by the 
coming of William the Conqueror; and that 
ever since the people of God had lived under 
tyranny and oppression worse than that of our 
forefathers in Egypt. Their intention was to 
restore tho creation to its former condition. 
That as God had promised to make the barren 
land fruitful, so now what they did was to 
restore the ancient community of enjoying the 
fruits of the earth, and to distribute the benefits 
thereof to the poor and needy, and to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked. That they in¬ 
tended not to meddle with any man’s property, 
but only with what is common and untilled, 
and to make it fruitful for the use of man. 
That the time will come when all men shall 
willingly come in and give up their lands and 
estates and submit to this community. And 
for all such as will come and work with them 
they shall have meat, drink, and olothes.” 

Interesting as this movement is, by reason 
of the close analogy which it presents to the 
aspirations of modem Socialists, it bore no 
fruit at the time, and met with summary 
suppression. 

Modem co-operation may be said to date 
from the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, when we read of several associa¬ 
tions of consumers being formed for the 
purpose of working corn-mills. Of these, \ 


several “ still remain with us in a more or 
less flourishing condition.” This trade 
seems to have been one to which the co¬ 
operative principle has been most success¬ 
fully applied; but always “ from the 
consumer’s side,” there being “ no instance 
where the workers have started a co-opera¬ 
tive corn-mill.” 

Mr. Jones gives an interesting account of 
the theories and experiments associated with 
the name of Robert Owen, of New Lanark, 
to whose services as a pioneer he does full 
justice. Many of Owen’s ideas were de¬ 
cidedly crude, aud particular schemes, such 
as the Labour Exchange of 1832, ended in 
failure; but the impulse which his teaching 
and example gave to the co-operative move¬ 
ment in general can hardly be overrated. 
The same may be said of the Christian 
Socialists of 1850, though their efforts 
seemed at the time to have been utterly 
fruitless. 

Mr. Jones notes the great disadvantages 
under which co-operators laboured while the 
old law of unlimited liability was in force, 
and the advantages gamed by the Joint 
Stock Companies Act of 1862, of which they 
largely availed themselves. 

“ Without this privilege eveiy shareholder 
—regardless of tne amount of his holding, 
whether large or small—remained under an 
unlimited legal obligation to the full extent of 
his means to pay the creditors of the associa¬ 
tion in which he held shares in case the associa¬ 
tion failed to do so. Those persons, therefore, 
who had most to lose shrank from such a risk ; 
and hence the practice of association would 
have been kept within very narrow bounds 
indeed if the law had remained unaltered.” 

Simultaneously with tho great extension 
thus given to the movement, we remark a 
change in its character. It has become less 
ideal and more practical. “ The old notion 
of forming and living in communities which 
in past years had acted so powerfully on the 
imaginations of many thousands of co- 
operators had now died out.” It is true that 
attempts have more recently been made to 
revive schemes of this description, but 
history does not offer much encouragement 
in this direction. The great successes of 
co-operation have been achieved on quite 
different lines. 

“ Co-operators had realised the fact that half a 
loaf was better than none ; and they had begun 
to see with a fair approach to unanimity that it 
was quite possible to apply the principle of co¬ 
operation, bit by bit, in sections, to all the 
circumstances of their lives, until a system of 
complete oo-operation should finally be evolved. 
They had further begun to see that the effective 
force of machinery, with the necessary oonse- 
quence of a still more minute division of labour, 
was altogether irresistible; and that the idea of 
little self-supporting colonies must give way to 
the infinitely grander idea, that the whole world 
is one family with members mutually dependent 
on their industrial exertions and mutually 
benefiting by the exchange of products.” 

Mr. Jones gives a full account of the co¬ 
operative efforts which have been made in 
every branch of industry. The successes 
seem to have been greatest in the corn, the 
cotton, and (of late years) the shoemaking 
trades; while in the iron and coal industries 
the history has up till now been “ mostly 
one of disaster.” In agriculture, which has 
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always fascinated the imagination of co¬ 
operative theorists, many endeavours have 
been made, but as yet with but moderate 
success, though it cannot be said that the 
prospect is by any means hopeless. 

In the last four chapters of his work the 
author states the main conclusions to which 
his studies and experience have led him as 
to the future of co-operation. He considers 
the relative merits of the autocratic and 
democratic principles, and decides in favour 
of the latter. 

“ The attempts at autocratic justice by people 
possessed of the power to act in such a manner 
have not been sufficiently numerous or success¬ 
ful to inspire confidence among the masses of 
the people in the principle of autocratic action; 
and the oomparativo lack of unselfish effort on 
the part of the overwhelming majority of 
those who, by their knowledge, position, and 
wealth, would be pointed to as natural auto¬ 
cratic leaders, has not only failed to inspire 
confidence, but has inspired positive distrust.” 

After a discussion of various systems of 
organisation and management, Mr. Jones 
decides 

“ that the best form of democratic organisation 
is where the people are combined together on 
the basis of consumption ; where for their ser¬ 
vices as capitalists or as workers the members 
are remunerated by the payment of such fixed 
interest and wages as the majority of the 
members of these organisations consider to be 
just; and where all the members receive the 
goods produced or the services rendered at the 
exact cost of producing the goods or supplying 
the services.” 

In working out this theory, Mr. Jones 
arrives at the conclusion that its logical 
consequence is a system of state and muni¬ 
cipal socialism. 

‘‘The nation, being itself the consumer or 
user, should undertake to perform for itself, as 
part of the ordinary functions of government, 
everything that is required to be done, if the 
thing required is wanted in sufficiently large 
quantities to justify the formation of an estab¬ 
lishment for doing it.” 

This includes the nationalisation of railways, 
ports, and docks. Other industries will to 
a large extent be municipalised, and “ the 
voluntary co-opei ative associations of con¬ 
sumers, both individualistic and federal, 
come into use to fill up the gaps and vacan¬ 
cies that have been left.” Manifestly these 
proposals open out too wide a field to be 
discussed here; but they must be received 
as the opinions of a thoughtful and well- 
informed writer, by no means devoid of 
practical experience. 

R. Seymour Long. 


Under the Red Robe. By Stanley Weyman. 
In 2 Yols. (Methuen.) 

My Lady Rotha : a Romance. By the Same. 
(Innes.) 

To the many who, upon the appearance 
of A Gentleman of France, hailed Mr. 
Weyman as a second Dumas, the compara¬ 
tive failure of his later efforts must come as 
a considerable disappointment. In that 
book Mr. Weyman proved himself a master 
of heroic incident, and, in a lesser degree, 
of a certain heroic type of character. His 
story hung together, too: was a rounded and 
complete whole; and this is a merit by no 


means apparent in the later romances we 
are now considering. The truth is, perhaps, 
that Mr. Weyman is writing too much. To 

E lan so many exciting adventures has given 
im, it may be supposed, no time for con¬ 
sidering his plot; and so, while A Gentleman 
<f France remains a living, sensible book, a 
picture, to some extent, of its time and 
manners, Under the Red Role interests one 
mainly as a study in a somewhat sordid and 
yet sympathetic type of oharaoter, and My 
Lady Rotha compels in every chapter com¬ 
parison with the best work of Mr. Henty. 

It is the great Richelieu himself who 
pulls the strings to which Mr. Weyman’s 
hero dances in Under the Red Role ; and so 
Oil' de Berault, “ bully, common bravo, 
gamester,” breathes the very air which 
inspired the four great creations of Dumas. 
But here the resemblance ceases. Not even 
Aramis can be likened to this hero, whom 
the reader comes gradually to love, despite his 
duplicity. There are episodes and chapters 
that certainly equal any in the author’s 
earliest book. And it must not be forgotten 
that in Under the Red Role Mr. Weyman has, 
by the choice of such a hero, made it far 
more difficult to gain the sympathy, and keep 
the interest, of his readers. It is not in scene 
or incident that this new book falls short of 
the standard we had a right to expect: it is 
from the general scheme that dissatisfaction 
arises. Berault owes more of his infirniity 
of purpose to the indecision of his creator 
than to his own temperament. And yet 
Mr. Weyman’s difficulty is one easy to 
understand. He has made his hero worm 
his way unhesitatingly into the confidence 
of two women, the relatives of one whom 
he can only hope to make his prisoner by 
trickery. But once within their house pro¬ 
crastination becomes necessary. Even when 
Berault can almost lay his hand upon the 
man, he lingers; and when at last he is 
driven to arrest him and is on the way back 
to Paris, indecision again steps in, and he 
sets his prisoner free. The ending is un¬ 
satisfactory, unexplained; and one finishes 
the book convinced that, while the author 
has been entirely successful in his choice and 
treatment of individual episodes, his plot 
has been spun out as chapter after chapter 
came to be written. 


With My Lady Rotha this same fault 
becomes even more prominent. Here, in¬ 
deed, Mr. Weyman seems to have had no 
higher aim than to lead his characters into 
all sorts of adventures, for which the Thirty 
Years’ War made a fitting background. 
There is absolutely no reason why the 
romance should end where it does, nor why 
Rotha should ultimately choose Count 
Leuchtenstein for her husband, instead of 
the Waldgrave. The plot has, in fact, no 
consistency; it leads up to no inevitable and 
proper climax. 

The infinite variety of incident in Scott 
and Dumas—to name but these—might 
make one think that nothing remains 
except to ring the old changes again 
and again. But it can at least be said 
that in this respect both these books 
are originally and admirably conceived. 
Occasionally, however, Mr. Weyman lays 
himself open to the charge of repetition. 
Twice in My Lady Rotha do the same 


characters escape in the dead of night by a 
way whose narrowness is one of its chief 
dangers. And when Count Leuchtenstein 
retorts to an accusation of the Waldgrave’s 
that he “ had never dreamed of, never heard 
of, never conceived such a bargain,” the 
reader who remembers just such an incident 
in Under the Red Role will smile. 

Grant Richards. 


The Land of the Sphinx. By G. Montbard. 

(Hutchinson.) 

I was staying a few weeks ago at a little 
town in France. The tiny inn where I 
lodged was seldom visited by foreigners, 
but the courtyard made a brave show of 
carts and waggons on market days. Each 
evening a few gendarmes, the verger of the 
cathedral, and a well-to-do tradesman would 
come into the kitchen for a glass of wine. 
These visitors, ignorant of Parisian politics, 
were most friendly to the stranger; the 
conversation, though graciously inquisitive, 
was kindly and courteous. One evening I 
pulled out of my pocket a copy of the 
Daily Telegraph, for the son of my hostess 
was something of an English scholar; 
and I translated, badly enough, an ac¬ 
count of the doings of the Licensing 
Committee of the London County Council. 
My audience, though good - tempered, 
was intelligent, ana refused to take 
me seriously. To these quiet French 
people the conduct of our metropolitan 
wiseacres was a vast joke, and a good one : 
their only comment, “What wags you 
English are.” Not unnaturally I conceived 
a royal notion of Gallic wit. Taking up 
M. Montbard’s book with a solid certainty 
of pleasure, the result was unfortunate, 
unexpected. 

I acknowledge, quite willingly, that no 
lover of Egypt can afford to be without the 
book; but I must admit, too, that he will 
regret the necessity that compels him to 
buy it. For it is very bad, ana also very 
gopd. Were one to judge by the pictures, 
Ft were easy to prove M. Montbard an 
enthusiastic admirer of the Nile Yalley and 
the fellahin. No artist has caught more 
cunningly the indescribable charm of the 
river as seen from Bulaq; no draughts¬ 
man has more completely seized the aspect 
of the Great Pyramid looming above the 
horizon beyond the narrow ribbon of green 
fields and waving palm clumps. In his 
portraits, at least, the artist has paid to 
the mummied faces of the Pharaohs the 
respect due from courtier to prince. He 
has understood, again, that the mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water are not with¬ 
out dignity and grace, calling forth the best 
and most reverent pencilling. To look 
through the illustrations is to see the real 
Egypt—bright, unique, exquisite. The 
heart leans to the enchanter who, even in 
the grey London of October, can warm us 
by perfect glimpses of “ that long summer 
which still girds the Nile.” The tuty 
sketch of the Port of Alexandria dissemi¬ 
nates a real heat, for which we are the 
happier. So one turns to the words of the 
magician with excited hope. 

Can it be that M. Montbard is untrue to 
Franoe, fearful lest his enthusiasm render 
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him ridiculous? As a writer he becomes 
unintelligible, if not infinitely absurd. He 
can draw the Sphinx with notable shill and 
rare poetic feeling; he can call her “ that 
monster which possesses nothing remarkable 
but its size.” He laughs laboriously at the 
“Cookites,” yet speaks of the Valley of 
Kings with a flippancy unknown to the 
most personally-conducted of tourists. His 
drawings convey the grandeur of the 
obelisks; he babbles, straying far from 
grammar and sense in his wanton abuse: 
“Those stupid landmarks, those pales of 
Titans.” His reader may never forget that 
the author is a Frenchman; yet has no 
man of ability made France appear in so 
absurd a idle. We have believed, it would 
seem, too loDg in a legend that vaunts the 
keenness and potency of French wit. M. 
Hontbard has failed to destroy the legends 
and mysterious beauty of Egypt; he has 
only shaken our faith in a later but quite 
honourable delusion. His narrative is in¬ 
fantile, his personages a libel on his own 
countrymen. Had an Englishman designed 
them, war, with some reason, were inevit¬ 
able. There is a grim satisfaction in 
realising that Englishmen have not a 
monopoly in the trick that compels an 
audience to yawn. Humour of the newest 
contains not so much of mandragore as 
these foolish pages. It is impossible to 
be angry; great faults affect the heart, not 
the temper. That a man of a nation, to 
which artists and writers owe so huge a 
debt, should have builded up a jest thus 
stupid and irreverent is matter for tears. 
Had the joke succeeded, it would have 
deserved contempt. A cathedral is not a 
music hall; Egypt is sacred. But no one, 
save M. Montbard himself, can laugh at 
these pages. Even he, we may hope, is 
now ashamed of them. And his pictures 
make it easy to pardon him. 

Percy Addleshaw. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Highland Cumins. By William Black. 
(Sampson Low.) 

AppUdore Farm. By Katherine S. Macquoid. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

6,000 Turn of Gold (Innes.) 

A Husband of no Importance. By Rita. 

“ Pseudonym Library.” (Fisher Unwin.) 
Romances of the Old Seraglio. By H. N. 

Crellin. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Mill on the Usk. By Mrs. Arthur 
Treherne. (Kegan Paul & Oo.) 

An Unfinished Martyrdom, and other Stories. 
By A. St. John Adcock. (Bristol: Arrow- 
smith.) 

Beginnebs in literature are generally sup¬ 
posed to be ardent students of the utterances 
of their reviewers; and it is reported that 
a critic in the most obscure provincial paper 
has power to transport them to a seventh 
heaven of bliss. Were Mr. Black a beginner, 
a really competent critic might honestly 
praise Highland Cousins in a way that would 
make him happy for a week. He might 
speak of its graceful style, of its pleasant 
bits of description, of its gleams of insight; 
and he might make various other eulogistic 


I 

remarks which would prove very agreeable 
reading. But, then, nobody expects any thing 
from the beginner, while from Mr. Black 
we expect a good deal, and, what is more 
to the purpose, we feel that we have a right 
to expect it. It may be unfair to complain 
of him for repeating his background. If 
his heart is in the Highlands, by all means 
let his stories be there also; but, if he 
insists on taking us these long journeys 
northward, he is really bound to give us 
something as good as he has to give at the end 
of it. In the new novel he is certainly a long 
way below his best. Its story of the worthy 
young man who foolishly ignores an equally 
worthy young woman, and lays his heart 
before a pair of “pathetic eyes” with 
nothing but ugliness behind them, is terribly 
worn and frayed ; and it is not commended 
anew by Mr. Black’s treatment of it Neither 
the characters nor the drama in which 
they play their parts ever arouses really 
strong interest; there is a want of life every¬ 
where, a suspicion of manufacture—the one 
thing which the author’s really characteristic 
work never suggests. Allan Henderson and 
Jess are admirable in a wooden way that does 
not charm; Barbara is wicked in an equally 
wooden way that does not convince. Her 
shop lifting, for example, is introduced 
mechanically, as if Mr. Black felt it neces¬ 
sary to make her do “ something bad,” and 
did not know what else to hit upon, for he 
never makes us feel that the petty thefts 
are an inevitable outcome of her character: 
it is simply a push given to a story that 
has no vital movement of its own. Nor 
do the minor personages—with the single 
exception of the excellent Mr. MacFadyen— 
atone for the weakness of the principals; 
for Mrs. Maclean’s malapropisms and the 
drunken MacIntyre’s denunciations of 
whisky become mere Dickens’-like tricks. 
And so it would seem as if the book were 
unsatisfactory all round. As a matter of 
fact, it is so because it is written by Mr. 
Black, not by the beginner : it owes to the 
temperament of which Mr. Black cannot 
denude himself certain pleasant qualities 
which recall better work. 

Mrs. Macquoid is another novelist whose 
latest story does her much less than justice. 
Middle-aged and elderly readers will re¬ 
member the time when musical young ladies 
used to play pianoforte “pieces” consisting 
of a setting of some popular melody with 
what were called “ variations.” Appledore 
Farm may be described as a variation of 
“ Auld Robin Gray ”; but, as in some of 
the melodious disguises the original air was 
hardly recognisable, save by a very pains¬ 
taking listener, so in the novel the old 
ballad is “translated” to such an extent 
that some readers may fail to discern the 
familiar features. The new Robin Gray 
who comes to the rescue of the distressed 
farmer, Mr. Bryant, is not old at all; and 
though he acts with exceeding folly in the 
third volume of the story, he is a manly, 
honourable, kindly, and most estimable 
fellow, with whom no girl need be ashamed 
to fall in love. The new Jamie, on 
the contrary, is a thorough-going cad and 
an unmitigated blackguard, of whom it 
is possible to say only one good thing—that 
ho is perfectly free from the vice of 


hypocrisy. Indeed, so brutally frank is his 
revelation of himself to Ruth Bryant that 
sympathy with the love-lorn damsel is 
simply impossible; and the worthy Clifford, 
who might have a claim to such sympathy, 
renders the claim invalid by his really 
incredible lack of common sense. Mtb. 
Macquoid must really look to her laurels. 

The anonymous stoTy, 6,000 Tons of Gold , 
is evidently the work of an author who 
likes plenty of elbow room. One thousand 
tons would have served his purpose as well 
as six, but he is perhaps to be congratulated 
on his moderation in not making it six 
hundred. To invent a credible story to 
account for the possession of such a treasure 
by one man is clearly impossible; but 
the writer’s scheme is probably as. satis¬ 
factory as any that would have occurred to 
Mr. Rider Haggard, or any other great 
inventive expert. The narrative of the 
finding of the gold—good as it undoubt¬ 
edly is in its impossible way—is, how¬ 
ever, subsidiary to the other narrative of 
the spending, or rather the manipulation 
of it; and the record of tho financial opera¬ 
tions of Richard Brent in the American 
money-market is always spirited, and at times 
really exciting. Though his aims, instead 
of being selfish, are entirely benevolent, he 
manages to make a positively unique mees 
of things; and, in the final chapter, what 
remains of his millions is solemnly shot into 
the sea to the immense satisfaction of every¬ 
body concerned. The financial terminology 
is at times a little too technical; but even 
the most unlearned reader will not miss the 
thread of a very ingenious and well-told 
story. 

A Husband of No Importance is emphatically 
a book of no importance, though it will 
probably achieve a succcs (Festime in virtue 
of that journalistic rather than literary 
quality which is known as “ up-to-dateness.” 
It deals principally with the doings and the 
sayings—especially the interminable and 
unspeakably wearisome sayings—of Mrs. 
Hex Rashleigh, a dreadful woman who 
writes novels intended to reform her 
race, goes much into society, where she 
delivers herself of multitudinous moral 
platitudes, and of course neglects her house 
and her husband, whom she considers a 
most insignificant person. Indeed, he seems 
so to others besides his wife, but like the 
immortal parrot, he thinks the more; and 
finally he writes a play in which Mrs. 
Rashleigh is held up to scorn—a proceeding 
which so impresses her that she bursts into 
tears and on the spot renounces all her new- 
womanish ways. Other people come into 
the story; but the only one who is not rather 
tiresome is the young Irishman, Blake 
Beverley, and even he is somewhat in¬ 
effective. A Husband of no Importance is 
too obviously made to sell. 

Simple minded people who like stories 
which, while scrupulously moral, are entirely 
unburdened with a moral, or indeed with 
any purpose whatsoever beyond the pro¬ 
vision of light entertainment, will find in Mr. 
Orellin’s Romances of the Old Seraglio some¬ 
thing to suit them. His previous volume, 
Tales of the Caliphs, is unknown to me, and 
I regret my ignorance ; for if the Tales are 
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as good as these Romance* they must be very 
good indeed. Mr. Crellin’s name seems to 
proclaim him a fellow-islander of Mr. Hall 
Caine; but he might be an Oriental, so 
completely has he absorbed the spirit and 
feeling of the Eastern story-teller. Fresh¬ 
ness of structure, fertility of invention, and 
briskness of narration are all manifest in 
these lively pages, in which the plots and 
jealousies, the comedies and tragedies, of an 
Oriental court are treated as they might be 
treated by one native and to the manner 
born. The stories well deserve the success 
they are certain to command. 

In her preface to The Mill on the Uik Mrs. 
Arthur Treherne writes thus:— 

“I think the tale may have an especial 
interest to the pnblic mind, as the scene in 
whioh the events narrated occurred in one ot 
the loveliest valleys in South Wales, where also 
H.R.H. the late deeply lamented Duke of 
Clarence spent three days during the last 
autumn of his brief life.” 

This prepares the reader for a good deal of 
absurdity, but hardly for so much as is to 
be found in the story. It is, however, a 
very fair sample of “ English as she is 
wrote ” in Mrs. Treherne’s pages. Detailed 
criticism would be waste of space. 

Mr. St. John Adcock’s short Btories come 
with a kind of guarantee of quality, in¬ 
asmuch as they are reprinted from certain 
magazines and journals which do not 
generally give harbourage to clumsy in¬ 
competent work. There is nothing remark¬ 
able about “An Unfinished Martyrdom” 
and its companion tales; but they are con¬ 
structed in a business-like sort of way and 
in a literary manner which somewhat recalls 
the quieter manner of Dickens. The title- 
story, which tells how two elderly people 
took the total abstinence pledge for the 
sake of example, and found it too much for 
them, is as good as anything in the book. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

An Outline of English Local Government. By 
Edward Jenks. (Methuen.) This little volume 
supplies a much-needed want. Prof. Jenks 
tells us that he has attempted 

“ to state in Christian English and iu concise .'orm, 
the outlines of a subject usually relegated to the 
fathomless abycs of those professional treatises 
which Charles Lamb (bad ho been required to 
pronounce judgment upon them) would assuredly 
have classed as biblia abiblia —books which are no 
books.” 

The author's modest claim is fully borne out by 
the pages that follow; and it may be hoped 
that the book will do something to give to the 
general reader clearer ideas about a subject 
which, dry though it may seem, does, as Prof. 
Jenks says, “very substantially affect daily 
life.” Our author begins with the smallest 
unit of administration, the township or parish, 
and gives an excellent summary of the chief 
features of the new organisation which has been 
bestowed upon it by the Act of the present year. 
He then deals with the intermediate areas 
between the parish and the county, grouping 
them under the head of the oldest division 
among them, whose functions are now almost 
obsolete as “The hundred and its analogues.” 
The third seotion of the volume is devoted to 
the county, and the last to the borough. Prof. 
Jenks has, in general, abstained from going 
into the history of English local institutions 


further than is necessary to explain their present 
forms. His book certainly gams in conciseness 
by this course, but possibly it loses something 
in interest. It might, for instance, have been 
worth while to point out how many of the 
most recent changes have been but a falling 
baok upon very old precedents, Notably is this 
the case with the more popular character now 
given to local government. Our author does 
notice the old town-moot; he might have 
shown how strikingly it has been revived in the 
modem parish meeting. So, too, the district 
council may be considered as representing the 
ancient hundred-moot and the oounty council 
the shire-moot,both originally popularly eleoted 
bodies. Prof. Jenks does not seem very clear 
as to the origin of the term “shire ”; and as to 
whether all counties are shires or not he might 
with advantage have consulted Mr. Freeman’s 
essay on the “ Shire and County ” in which it 
is shown that our English counties fall into two 
well-marked classes quite different intheirorigin. 
The West-Saxon counties represent for the 
most part tribal settlements older than the 
kingdom of England or even of WeBsex, and 
were not made but grew. In Mercia, on the 
other hand, the ancient divisions were obliter¬ 
ated by the Danish occupation, and the country 
was portioned out anew after the English re¬ 
conquest. It is to these latter divisions alone 
that the appellation of “shires” (t.e., things 
shorn or parted off from a larger unit) properly 
belongs, though it is now (witba few exceptions) 
used indiscriminately for Doth classes of counties. 
Hence Prof. Jenks’ statement that the “ bound¬ 
aries were not fixed arbitrarily, in the way 
that a modem colony is mapped out, nor even 
by natural geographical features,” is true 
only of the former class; the latter seem, as 
Mr. Freeman argues, to have been system¬ 
atically arranged around the local capital as a 
centre. 

From Spring to Fall. By A Son of the 
Marshes. (Blackwoods.) Since Jefferies’s 
lamented death his mantle has fallen upon the 
“ Son of the Marshes.” Both evince the same 
sympathy with nature, the same poetical 
appreciation of her homely moods, and a similar 
power of winning the confidence of bird and 
beast. A dozen ohapters here paint the glory 
of the Surrey woodlands for nine months of 
the year, and let the reader into many secrets 
of their inhabitants known only to those who 
have carefully watched and studied their habits 
at all hours. Two of these essays, “In 
Summer Heat ” and “ From Weir to Mill,” are 
admirable. The first treats of nature in the 
heat and drought of 1893. Tho author does 
not notice, however, that most plants flowered 
that year a fortnight sooner than usual. The 
second shows that the “Son of the Marshes” 
has most carefully noted the habits of otters. 
It would be difficult for the most watchful 
naturalist to add a touch to his picture. More 
pleasant pages dwell upon the traits of our game¬ 
birds. Few sportsmen will peruse them without 
knowing more of tho life history of these birds. 
Hares only held their own in the past because 
of the game laws, now they are rapidly be¬ 
coming extinct for want of a little more 
protection. A gale in winter is described with 
much power. The book is edited, as usual, by 
Mrs. Owen. All the author’s many admirers 
must be thankful to see no diminution, whether 
of observation or literary skill, in this charming 
book. 

The Building of the City Beautiful. By 
Joaquim Miller. (Elkin Mathews & John 
Lane.) Mr. Miller's is not an unknown name, 
for he has won a good deal of honour as a 
poet and hunter; some of us, too, feel friendly 
towards him as the author of Memories and 
Rhyme. His work has been, generally, rough, 
and even wilfully faulty ; but something very 


like genius often illumined it. Then, too, the 
man himself, or our fancy-woven picture of 
him, made us amiable critics. The words of 
anyone who has really lived acquire a certain 
potent charm, a certain unique value. Many 
of his admirers will no doubt like this book, 
because it is full of colour and force and 
earnestness. But the harder - hearted wad 
more cynical of us will refuse to take it 
seriously. It is difficult to believe that the 
religious novel can ever be worth writing; it 
is certainly never worth reading. That the 
religious opinions of Joaquim Miller have an 
interest of their own is conceivable, tut he has 
not in this book given himself a chance. It is as 
dull as a “ silent woman ” who speaks for many 
pages can make it. The story is wandering 
and incoherent; the ideal republic uninterest- 
ingand impossible. The whole book is a mistake, 
though it has passages of wonderful colour and 
charm. No one, save a few fanatic admirers, 
will read it who is not obliged to do so; and 
some of those who are expected to peruse its 
pages will not be greatly blamed if they shirk 
the task. We grew tired of literary men who 
desire to pose as preachers: the two attitudes 
are seldom compatible. And a man who is a 
hunter as well as a poet should not sink to such 
base ambition. 

A King of Dreams and Shadows. By Salik. 
(Fisher Unwin.) The doom ot the fairy tale 
was signed when King Moral ascended the 
throne. The days of the irresponsible, volatile, 
illogical, and real fairies are over. They have 
passed with William the Conqueror into the 
dust of history. Somehow this little book 
seems to plead earnestly for the truth of our 
assertion. No ohild oould care for it; and when 
a child renounces the elfs and pygmies intro¬ 
duced to him, the self-respecting adult must 
do likewise. Tet Salik writes prettily, some¬ 
times quite well, and—though the advice may 
seem foolhardy—should try to put his ideas into 
verse. The best things in the book are the 
occasional scraps of poetry, whioh have a rare 
quaintness and fancy. The stories are good, 
although too sombre, too obviously pregnaut 
with lofty desire and serious meaning. But 
Salik has done sufficiently well to make us 
curious about his next book. 

General Gordon and Lord Dundonald. 
(Chambers.) The lives of heroes are never out 
ot place; and these are written soberly and 
carefully, doing full justioe to the characters 
and exploits of the undaunted soldier and 
sailor. Every boy’s library ought to possess 
this little volume. It abounds in admirable 
teachings of duty and gallantry. There is no 
need to dwell upon Gordon’s career; but the 
chapter which depicts his home-life at South¬ 
ampton is full of interest, and throws much 
light upon his earnest character. Full justice 
is done to the numberless daredevil victories 
of Dundonald, who invariably acted up to the 
spirit of the advice given him by Nelson in 
regard to naval warfare: “ Never mind 

manoeuvres; always go at them ! ” By this 
means he captured with the Speedy in thirteen 
months fifty vessels, 122 guns, and 534 
prisoners. Lord Dundonald’s innocence in 
regard to the great Stock Exchange fraud of 
1814, and the uninterrupted felicity of his 
married life, form tho climax of a heroic life. 
This book is much to be commended. May 
England in her need find many such brave 
souls 1 

Tales from Scott. By Sir Edward Sullivan, 
Bart. (Elliot Stock.) This is a fascinating 
little volume to which Prof. Dowden has added 
an introduction. We consider the present 
experiment has abundantly justified itself. As 
Prof. Dowden aptly says, these “ Tales from 
Scott ” 

“ quickly and eatily marshal my recollections, and 
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as I lead them many things revive in mv memory, 
gather round his narrative and enrich it. To 
peruse Scott’s novels once again would be un- 


of Underwoods and an introduction to The 
Master of Ballantrae, which are both to be 
included in the edition. The introduction, 


peruse Scott’s novels once again wouia oe un- included in the edition. The introduction, 
aoubtedly better t h a n to read these tales ; but life which may be followed by others, recalls the 
is not of unending duration, and leisure is a good manner 0 f gjj. 'Walter Scott; and the scene is 
deal shorter than life.” ...iv—>„ *_■ a 


deal shorter than life.” 

The memories of eight of Sir Walter’s 
delightful books are revived by these Tales— 
Waverley, Guy Mannering, The Antiquary, Bob 


laid in the house of the author’s friend, 
Walter’s Mr. Charles Baxter, W.S., Edinburgh. 
Tales— The edition will possibly be enhanced by the 
ary, Bob reproduction of The Graver and the Pen 


Waverley, Huy Mannering, l he Antiquary, too reproduction ot The Uraver ana the Ten 
Boy, The Black Dwarf, Old Mortality, The Bride and other rare booklets, which Mr. Stevenson 
of Lammermoor, A Legend of Montrose, and and his stepson, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, executed 
Ivanhoe. We miss from this list Scott’s wholly themselves, setting the type, engraving 
masterpiece, The Heart of Midlothian ; but as the woodcuts, and doing all the other work, 
these tales are written tor children, there may Of the quaint sketches in these literary 


these tales are written for children, there may Of the quaint sketches in these literary 
be reasons for its exclusion. We are glad that curiosities remarkably good facsimiles have 
room was found for Old Mortality, the “ Mar- been obtained; and if they are used, the type 
mion ” of the novels, as Lockhart named it. will be presented, letter for letter, as in the 
The Bussian Jews. By Leo Erreta. (David original. It lms been arranged to issue the 
Nutt.) This is a translation from the French, first of the‘‘Edinburgh” volumesonDumber 
by Bella Lowry, of a work which was noticed The edition w edited by Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
at the time in the Academy. The author of the British Museum; but for the numerous 
is a Professor at the University of Brussels, excisions, alterations, and additions the author 


by Bella Lowry, of a work which was noticed The edition is edited by Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
at the time in the Academy. The author of the British Museum; but for the numerous 
is a Professor at the University of Brussels, exoimons, alterations, and additions the author 
and he writes with marked moderation. His 18 *lone responsible. The edition is, in faot. 


pen cannot command the dramatic power of 
the author of The New Exodus, but his work is 
the complement to Mr. Harold Frederic’s. He 
says, truly enough, that in persecuting Jews, 
Christians show themselves oblivious of the 
origin and the principles of their own religion. 
Humane solidarity, he pleads, should not be a 
meaningless word. The book has been well 


not a mere reprint, as few papers are left un¬ 
touched, while much new matter is added. 


:. Harold Frederic’s. He Mr. Heinemann will publish immediately a 
lat in persecuting J ews, dainty little volume, entitled A Century of 
nselves oblivious of the German Lyrics, translated by Mrs. Freiligrath- 
les of their own religion. Kroeker. Beginning with Goethe, it contains 
e pleads, should not be a a selection, m chronological order, of the 
The book has been well principal lyrical poets of Germany, including 

_ ~ r a <•__: .i*ii ii_*__j_i_ a 


translated, and is an authority on one of not a few who are still living, and who are not 
the saddest scenes in this “ Human Comedy.” so well known in England as they deserve 
_____ . to be. 

Messrs. Hutchinson have nearly ready for 
NOTES AND NEWS. publication a translation, by Mr. Edward 

Prof. Maspbro’s long-expeoted work, Les Vizetelly, of Alphonse Daudet’s novel, Fromont 
Origines, will be published at the end of next Bisler Senior. The ordinary edition 

week, simultaneously in Paris, London, and contain eighty-eight wood engravings, by 
New York. It is an attempt to describe, in a £ roment an " Hftn V“i {rom onwmga oy George 
manner at once interesting and accurate, all J* 0118 ® 5 an ^ an edition on large paper, Umited 
that the monuments have revealed tons con- to one hundred oopies, will contamin addition 
oerning the earliest civilisations in the two twenty full-page etchings by Fernand Des- 
valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates. The mou ltn- 

period 4 dealt with covers the history of Egypt Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announces, as the 
from the earliest times to the XIVth Dynasty, forty-fourth volume of his "Pseudonym 
and the history of Chaldaea down to the Library,” Helen, by Oswald Valentine, who 
twenty-fourth century B.C. The most recent made his first appearanoe in A Passing of a 
discoveries of the present year have been Mood, in the same series, 
included. The English translation has been Mr. Fisher Unwin will also publish shortly 
made by Mrs. McClure, under the editorship of Louis Couperus’s Majesty, translated from the 
Prof. Sayce, who adds a preface; and will be Dutch bv A. Teixera de Mattos. The hero of 


NOTES 


NEWS. 


period 4 dealt with covers the history ot Egypt Mr. T 
from the earliest times to the XlVtn Dynasty, forty-fou 
and the history of Chaldaea down to the Library,” 
twenty-fourth century b.c. The most recent made his 


Mr. Fisher Unwin will also publish shortly 
cuis Couperus’s Majesty, translated from the 


made by Mrs. McClure, under the editorship of Louis Couperus’s Majesty, translated from the 
Prof. Sayce, who adds a preface; and will be Dutch by A. Teixera de Mattos. The hero of 
published by the Society for Promoting the book is heir to an empire, and the ohief 
Christian Knowledge. It forms a handsome interest of the story lies in the analysis of his 
demy quarto volume of more than 800 pages, character. 

with a map and 470 illustrations specially Me , Elliot gx0CK announces the following 
engraved for the work. novels as nearly ready for publication : Killeen : 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will shortly issue a a Study of Girlhood, by Miss O’Connor Morris; 
translation of Prof. Pasquale Villari’s History The See-Saw of Life, by W. A. Morley; Max 


wiin a map ana i/u uiuswanons specially Mr. Elliot Stock announces the following 
engraved for the work. novels as nearly ready for publication : Killeen : 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will shortly issue a a Study of Girlhood, by Miss O’Connor Morris; 
translation of Prof. Pasquale Villari’s History The See-Saw of Life, by W. A. Morley; Max 
ot Florence, giving a general outline of the Beichner, by H. O. Ward; and Baymond’s 
various constitutions and forms ot government, Folly, by E. St. John Leigh, 
from the origin of the Commune down to a few The “ Home Words" publishing office are 
years after the death of Dante. It has been about to issue a series of cheap stories, entitled 
translated by the author’s wife, Mme. Linda <« < Home Words’ Library of Tales for all 
Villari. Readers.” The first two volumes, Almost a 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Grime, by the Rev. T. S. Millington, and A 
will publish early in December a work in Black Diamond, by Mr. Edward Garrett, will 
defence of the House of Lords, by Sir William be ready in the course of a few days. 


T. Charley, Q.C., entitled The Crusade Against 
the Constitution. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons will 
publish, before the end of the present month, 
Behind an Eastern Veil, being a plain tale ot 
events occurring in the experience of a lady 


Messrs. Jarrold & Sons have in the press 
a new book by Dr. Gordon Stables, entitled 
Shireen and Her Friends : the Autobiography 
of a Persian Cat, with illustrations by Mr. 
Harrison Weir. 

Towards the end of the present month, a 


who had an unique opportunity of observing new volume is to be added to Mr. Walter 
ladies of the upper class in Persia. The book Scott’s series of “Canterbury Poets ,”—Cradle 
has been edited by Mr. C. J. Wills, author of Songs and Nursery Rhymes, edited with an 
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“ In the Land of the Lion and Sun.” 

Mr. R. L. Stevenson is enthusiastic in his 
determination to make “ The Edinburgh Edi- 


introduction, by Mrs. Ernest Rhys. 

Mr. H. R. Allen son will publish imme¬ 
diately a new volume of sermons by the Rev. F. 


lion ” of his works worthy alike of the unique Warburton Lewis, entitled The Unseen Life. 
character of the publication and of his own The book is divided into two parts: "The 
reputation. For he has written a new section Crowning of Love ” and “ The Life Eternal.” 


The first edition of Mr. Gordon Browne’s 
illustrated Fairy Tates from Grimm being 
exhausted, a second edition will be issued 
shortly by Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton 
& Co. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will publish 
next week a new edition of Light and Shadows : 
being Examples of the Supernatural, by the 
Rev. S. G. Lee. 

Messrs. Jarrold & Sons announce a 
revised edition of The Golden Milestone, by Mr. 
Scott Graham. 

The centenary of Gibbon’s death will be 
celebrated next week: (1) by an exhibition at 
the British Museum of portraits, manuscripts, 
and relics, to be opened on Monday and to 
remain on view for a fortnight; and (2) by a 
meeting to be held on Thursday, at 4.30 p.m., 
at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn- 
street, with Sir M. E. Grant Duff, president of 
the Royal Historical Society, in the chair, at 
which addresses will be delivered by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison and others. It is hoped also 
to publish a memorial volume, containing a 
catalogue of the objects exhibited, a re >ort of 
the addresses delivered, and possibly some of 
Gibbon’s unpublished writings—though these 
last, we fear, are not of any great value. 

At the meeting of the Library Association of 
the United Kingaon, to beheld at 20, Hanover- 
square, on Monday next, at 8 p.m., Mr. S 
Foskett, of the Camberwell Public Libraries, 
will make a formal reply to some views 
advanced by Mr. Charles Welch at the last 
meeting regarding the educational value of the 
public library movement. 

Mr. A. F. Etheridge, sub-librarian at All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, has been elected 
librarian of Lincoln’s-inn, in succession to the 
ate Mr. Nicholson. 

Max O’Rell (M. Paul Blouct) starts at once 
on a fourth lecturing tour iu the United States 
and Canada. He will be absent about six 
months. 

At the annual meeting of the Edinburgh 
Bibliographical Society, held last week, Mr. 
John S. Gibb was elected president, and Mr. 
William Brown vice-president. The papers for 
the past session, printed for issue, with accom¬ 
panying facsimiles, to the members, oomprise : 

" Bibliographical Gleanings, 1890-93, being 
Additions and Corrections to his Annals of 
Scottish Printing,” by Mr. J. P. Edmond; 
"The Ballad MSS. of C. K. Sharpe and James 
Skene of Rubislaw,” by Mr. William Macmath; 
"The First Book printed by James Ballantyne, 
Kelso, 1799,” by Mr. George P. Johnston; 
“(Thomas Finlason and his Press, with a Hand¬ 
list of his Books,” by H. G. Aldis; “Biblio¬ 
graphical Notes on Bishop Laud’s Prayer Book, 
1637 (known as Laud’s Liturgy),” by Bishop 
Dowden. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The University of Oxford proposes to oonfer 
the honorary degree of M.A. upon the follow¬ 
ing : Mr. George Smith, publisher of The Dic¬ 
tionary of National Biography; Mr. George 
Fox, F.8. A; and Dr. Charles Wells, the newly 
appointed reader in Turkish. 

The University of Cambridge has conferred 
the honorary degree of M. A. upon Major 
Henry Earle, adjutant of the University Rifle 
Volunteers. 

The following have been elected members of 
the new board of studies at Oxford for the 
honour school of English language and litera¬ 
ture, in addition to the official members: Mr. 
D. B. Monro (provost of Oriel), Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Prof. W. P. Ker (of University 
College, London), Prof. A. A. Macdonell, Mr. 
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F. Tork Powell, the Rev. A. L. May hew, "Mr. 
0. H. Firth, and Mr. H. T. Gerrans. 

Me. Bernard P. Geenfell, Craven fellow, 
has been elected to a fellowship at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, under a clause of the statutes 
which empowers the election of a person who 
shall undertake definite literary, scientific, or 
educational work. Mr. Grenfell will study 
Greek papyri in England or abroad, or will ex¬ 
plore in Egypt with a view to the discovery of 
fresh documents, or will undertake other 
palaeographioal work of importance to be 
approved by the college. 

Dr. Edward Caird, the new master of 
Balliol, has been elected an honorary fellow of 
Merton; and Prof. By water has been elected 
an honorary fellow of Queen’s. 

At Cambridge, Prof. J. J. Thompson has 
been elected president of the Philosophical 
Society, in succession to Prof. T. McKenny 
Hughes; and Mr. W. M. Fawcett has been 
elected president of the Antiquarian Sooiety, 
in succession to Mr. Jenkinson. 

A meeting of graduates in Divinity, and 
other graduates interested in theological studies, 
will be held in the library of the Divinity 
School at Cambridge on Monday next, when 
a paper will be read by the Rev. W. R. 
Churton on “ The Word Arpe's-T us in the Decree 
of the Counoil of Chalcedon.” 

On Thursday of this week, the Rev. Dr 
Mills was to deliver a public lecture at Oxford, 
in the Indian Institute, on “ The Zoroastrian 
and Jewish Religions”—a subject which, it 
may be remembered, has attracted the attention 
both of Prof. Cheyne and of the late James 
Darmesteter. 

At the last meeting of the Cambridge Anti¬ 
quarian Society, Mr. Bowes described a copy 
of Linacre's translation of Galen De Temper a- 
mentis, printed at Cambridge by John Siberch 
in 1521, which he had found in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. It differs from all other 
known copies in not having the second treatise, 
the De Inequali Intemperie, and consequently 
having eight fewer leaves. It would seem as 
if, after the book was printed, but before it 
was issued, it had been determined to include 
this treatise; and to do this, the last two 
leaves (Q 5 and 6) were cancelled, and two 
additional sheets (R and S) added, and the 
title and contents (being printed last) are made 
for the whole volume. The two cancelled 
leaves have never been noticed before, and the 
Dublin volume is probably unique. 

Foe a meeting of the Oxford Architectural 
and Historical Society, to be held next Tues¬ 
day, Mrs. Mee has promised a paper on “ The 
History of Kettle Hall,” which was built in the 
first half of the seventeenth century by a 
president of Trinity, and which has recently 
come into the possession of that college. 

The University cf New Zealand has been 
admitted to the privileges of a colonial uni¬ 
versity at Oxford. 

Mb. Thomas Raleigh, the new Quain pro¬ 
fessor of law at University College, announces 
a course of six lectures, to be delivered on 
Weduesdays, at 4.30 p.m., at Lincoln’s Inn. 
The subject of the first lecture is “ The British 
Empire : a Field for Comparative Law.” 

The Oxford Magazine gives, as on previous 
occasions, an elaborate table, showing the 
places of education of the successful candidates 
f t the recent examination for the Indian Civil 
Service. Out of the total of 61, Oxford has 30, 
Cambridge 12, and Dublin 4, while Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and the Royal University of Ireland 
have each one. The six natives of India are 
widely distributed, coming from Baroda, 
Bombay, Calcutta (2), the Punjab, and Sindh. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TO DE. PATRICK WESTON JOYCE, IRISH FOLK¬ 
LORIST, HISTORIAN AND MUSICIAN, IN DEDICA¬ 
TION OF THE FORTHCOMING IRISH SONG-BOOK 
IN THE NEW IRISH LIBRARY SERIES. 

Dear Joyce, who erst so unlocked the lore 
Delightful of Erin’s templed shore, 

That Oahir and Oashel and Gloon and Ourragh 
Thrilled with Her ancient past once more. 

Who then so held our hearts in fee, 

Of old Romance arch-shenaohie, 

That each, turned child amongst his children, 
Saddened or smiled around your knee. 

Who last the historian’s full renown 
Have compassed, crowning with equal crown 
The dread defenders of leaguerea Derry, 

The fiery warders of Limerick town. 

Who yet, the while, with purpose strong, 

Lest famine's fierce, far scattering thong, 

Lest false new fashion or party passion 
Should slay or sully our ancient song, 

Still fondly gleaned its failing gold 
From the faltering strings of the blind and old, 
From lamenting crone and crooning mother, 

The whistle and drone of the field and fold; 

But gathered still pure strain on strain, 

So generous free from thought of gain, 

No minstrel brother has asked you ever 
Of your abundance, yet asked in vain. 

Therefore and since of that clairseaeh crew 
I most have studied to mint anew 
To measures olden your treasures golden, 

This garland of song is your guerdon due. 

Alfred Perceval Graves. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for November gives a fair idea 
of the varieties of tendency among theological 
students. Prof. Lumby contributes an orthodox 
essay on Ps. cx., overlooking the fact that the 
strictest Messianic theory of that Psalm is only 
tenable on the critical principles of Stade. Mr. 
G. B. Gray gives a really helpful and instructive 
introduction to some of the questions most 
recently raised in the criticism of Isaiah and in 
Biblical theology. Prof. Beet seeks to refute, 
on Biblical grounds, certain widely held millen- 
arian views. Mr. John Watson gives an 
eloquent plea for religious optimism (with one 
sad misprint in the name of the author of the 
“City of Dreadful Night”). Prof. Cheyne 
protests against the assumption that the 
“ Doctrine of Scripture ” in Robertson Smith’s 
controversial defences of 1879-80 is his final 
legacy on the subject, and against Prof. 
Lindsay’s uncomprehending criticism of the 
Broad Church School. Prof. A. Harper 
has a short and by no means trustworthy 
essay on ‘‘Archaeology and Criticism.” Lastly, 
Prof. A. S. Wilkins gives Part I. of an attempt 
to consider the evidence adduced by Mr. 
Rendel Hams for his new theory respecting 
the Western Text of the Greek Testament. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift for November in¬ 
dicates very clearly the differences that exist 
between advanced liberal theology and histori¬ 
cal criticism in Holland and the forms of 
theology and of criticism which in Germany 
might receive the same epithets. Dr. Braining 
discusses the last editions of the dogmatic 
theological treatises of Hermann Schultz and 
the late R. A. Lipsius, showing how, in spite of 
considerable divergencies, they agree in taking 
up what may be called an a priori principle, as 
compared with the more revolutionary views of 
Dutch theologians. Dr. Herderschee gives a 
sketch of Bornemanu’s “ Elementary Lessons in 
Christianity a work which fails to satisfy in 
all points its rather radioed critic, but which 
he finds highly suggestive. Dr. H. Was gives 
a new explanation of Plato’s “ Symposion.” 
A wild but learned work on the history of the 


Israelites, by C. Niebuhr, is reviewed by Prof. 
Fosters; Haruack’s sketch of the history of 
dogma, and H. L. Oort’s dissertation on the 
title “The Son of Man,” by Dr. Bruins. 
There are also shorter notices of German and 
English books, by W. C. van Manen. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL literature. 

Daudxt, Alph. Kom et Ninette. Puis: Flammarion. 
S ft. SO e. 

Faaxz, A. Knutarohaologiaohe Aulnshmen nos M&hren, 
Bxfina: Koauthe. 8 H. 60 PL 
Havabd, H. L’CBuvre de P. V. Galland. Puis: Key ft 
Motteroz. 40 fr. 

Ls Rods, Hognes. Notes sot la Norvlge. Paris: Oelmenn 
Levy. 8 fr. GO e. 

Makl, P. Her Male: manors meritimee. Peris: Firmin- 
DidoL 8 fr. GO a. 

Pith!, G. CariositG popolsrl tredisionsii. Vol XIV. Teetro 
popolere laeahese, a ears di G, Qian aim. Torino: 
Loescher. G fr. 

Pizzi, J. Stoiia della poesia persiana. Torino: Loeseher, 
10 fr. 

Booia-MiiA*, L. Le paysan dans l’couvie de J. P. Millet. 
Paris: FUnunarlon. 6 fr. 

Schkidt, E. Seise naeh Sadindlen. Leipzig: Bngelmann. 

Brailles, Gabriel. Ernest Sanaa: Basal de Biographie 
pzyebologiqne. Paris: Didier. 8 fr. 60 e. 

Wtzbwa, Tlodor de. Bn AUemagne: l’art et lea meson. 
Paris: Didier. 8 fr. GO o. 

THEOLOGY, BTC. 

Haupt, H. Die esehatologisohen Anssagen Jean in den 
synoptiachen Bvangelien. Berlin: Heather. 8 M. 60 Pf. 
MUllsb. D. H. Ezooniel-Studlen. Berlin: Souther. 8 M. 
S£thos£, V. Science des Religions da nasal et de l'aventr, 
dujadai'smeetdnehriitianixme. Paris: Pedone-Learlel. 
7fr. GOe. 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Back, S. B. Melt ben Bunch ana Bothenborg. Gedenk- 
eohrilt sur 600. Jahresmnde seines Todes. 1. Bd. Frank- 
fnrt-a.-M.: Kanffmann. 8 M. GO Pf 
Fobtbs reram anstrieearam. 47. IL Phis VL a. Josef II, 
1781—1784. Von H. Bchlitter. Leipzig: Freyteg. 8 H. 
40 Pf. 

Foubbibb, Marcel, et Ch. Brain. Let Statute et privileges 
dee onivereitlr fraacsisee depots tear fondetioa jazqu'en 
1789. 8» Partie. Belzilme Slide. T. IV. L'Univenitl 
de Strasbourg et let Academies protest antes fnn^ilses. 
Faso. 1. Strasbourg. Paris: Laroae. 30 fr. 

BLadks, F. Die geachiohtliohen Grundlagen des M raarehen- 
rechts. Wien: Braumiltler. 8 M. 
Kahuerbibbchxuhosx der dtadt Hamburg. 7. Bd. 1665— 
1661. Von K. Koppmann. Hamburg : Grafe. 10 H 
Klbinfacl, B. Du Mittelalter. 1. Bd. Leipzig: Sehmidt 
u. Gunther. 16 M. 

MiTTcrLuzQEK aus dem vattoenisohen Archive. 3. Bd. Bine 
Wiener Briefsamminng zor Geaohiehte d. Deutachen 
Belohes u. der bsterieicntsehen Under in der 8. Halite d. 
18. Jahrh. Leipzig: Freyteg. 7 M. 30 Pf. 

Mollwo, O. Die altesten lublsohen Zdirollen. Lilbe:k: 
Schmidt. 1 M. 60 PL 

Plats, K. Die KOnigspfalzen der Merouinger u. Karolinger. 

l. Dispargum. Berlin: Slebert. G M. 

Pcblikatiobbs aus dan k. prcussiachea Stastasroblvsn. 60. 

Bd. Heasisohes Urkundenbueh. 3. Abth. 8. Bd. 1863 — 
1876. Leipzig: Hirzel. 34 M. 

Bioabd, Mgr. Ls Candle de 1811, d’aprlr las paplen inlllta 
da ftiwUnAl Fesoh. Piris: Dentu. 8 fr. GO c. 

Scbclz, H. Peter v. Marrhone (Papst Coeleettn V.). 1. Thl. 
Berlin: Weber. 1 M. 30PL 

VooaBCLABiuH iurisprndentiee romanae Inara institutl 
Savigniani oomposnerent O. Gradenwitz, B. Kuebler, B. 
Th. Schulze. Paso. I. a—aodpio. Berlin: G. Beimer. 
8 M. 40 PL 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bacheaumb, H. Die Berahate der Aetzmethode in der 
krystallographizohen Forsohung, an e. Reihe v. kryztal- 
lislrten Kurperadergeetellt. Leipzig: Eugehnenn. 16 M. 
Bbakoo, W. Sohwabena 13S Vulkan-Embryonen u. deren 
tufferfilllteAnsbruehzrbhren. Stuttgart: Schweizerbut. 
ISM. 

Buses, L. Phiioaophie u. Erkenntnisthearie. 1. Abtlg. 1. u. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A CHARGE OF PLAGIARISM. 

Penicuik, Midlothian: Nor. 5,1884. 

Mr. William Wallace’s review of my novels in 
the Academy of November 3 contains the 
following passage, which 1 must ask you to 
reprint: 

“ Before I leave The lilac Sunbonnet, I must say 
that Mr. Crockett would do well to deal with the 
serious charge of plagiarism whioh has been made 
against him in (Scotland, and which, so far as I 
have seen, he has not hitherto attempted to moot. 
That charge is to the effect that his most notable 
and most distinctly Hardy os cjue exhibition of the 
humour of Scotch rusticity, the chapter entitled 
“ The Coif before the Session,” has been to all 
appearance lifted without acknowledgment from 
“Jockey and Maggy’s Courtship, Part III.,” a 
ohapbook of DugaJ Graham, the Skellat Bellman 
of Glasgow, who died in 1779, and whose works 
were reprinted in 1883. It has been pointed out 
that in the chapbook there is a dialogue which 
runs on thus: 

“ < Mither, I hae been three or four times through 
the Bible and the New Testament, and I never 
saw a repenting stool in’t a’. . . . But a daft 
history book tells me that the first o’ them was 
used about Borne amang the Papists. . . .’ 

Mr. Orookett’s chapter contains this : 

“ ‘ Mother, I've been through the Testaments 
mair nor yince—the New Testament mair nor 
twice—an’ I never saw naethin about stools o’ 
repentance in the house o' God. But my son 
Saunders was readin’ to me the ither nlcht in a 
foie history buik, and there it said that amang 
the Papists,’ &c.” 

The “ serious charge ” has already done duty 
in the Glasgow Herald and in the Literary 
World. 

“I have said it thrice: 

. What I tell you three times is true ! ” 

says another Bellman, whom I do know—him 
of The Hunting of the Snark. Ur. Wallace, or 
some one, has told the universe three times 
that I am a plagiarist. How true the remark 
is you may judge. I never saw or, to my 
knowledge, even heard of the works of Dugald 
Graham, the Skellat Bellman of Glasgow. I 
saw his name printed for the first time in the 
accusation of plagiarism itself. 

But I did read, a year or so before writing 
the Lilac Sunbonnet, an old anonymous chap- 
book, one of a multitude suoh whioh I then 
studied; and in that tract, as in my novel, and 
as in a familiar ingle-nook tale told in every 
farm-kitchen in Galloway, a man gets his 
mother to plead his cause before the Kirk 
Session. 

The extract from the “ Bellman ” refers to a 
daft history book for the Catholic origin of 
stools of repentanoe; so do I. The book in 

? uestion is the Scots Magazine for February, 
757, pp. 80, 81 : “ Reasons for abolishing 
Stools of Repentance.” 

I conceive that, without the aid of literary 
and traditional sources of information—chap- 
books, sermons, magazines—a writer on old 
times in Scotland would be in Mr. Wallace’s 
own state of ingenuous ignorance, and would 
suppose, for example, that the Covenanters did 
not claim the power of working miracles. _ 

As Mr. Wallace talks of “ my most distinctly 
Hardyesque exhibition,” I may remind or 
inform him that he is moro accurate than he 
wots of, and that a charge precisely parallel 
to that which he brings against me was urged 
against Mr. Thomas Hardy. He was said to 
have “ lifted ” a description of certain military 
manoeuvres from a forgotten old book about 
Georgia. This kind of thing is always going 
on, and I do not think that Mr. Hardy took 
any further notice of his Mr. William Wallace. 
And in this, having said my say, I propose to 
follow his example. 

S. R. Crockett. 


COVENANTING MIRACLES. 

London: Nov. 5,1881. 

Mr. Wallace, in his review of Mr. Crockett’s 
novels (November 3), says that, among the 
claims of the Covenanters, he is not aware 
that the working of miracles was included. 
Mr. Wallace may be informed that miracles of 
healing, of prophecy, of discerning spirits, of 
exorcism, and of producing, as one may say, 
death by denunciation, are as common as black¬ 
berries in Covenanting hagiology. Madness like 
Sir Uchtred’s is not more difficult to produce 
than sudden death! I do not think it neces¬ 
sary to trouble you with examples, but, if 
required, I can supply them to any extent. 

A. Lang. 


THE 8KFTUAGINT VERSUS THE HEBREW TEXT 
OF THE BIBLE. 

Oxford: Nov.4,1884. 

Sir H. H. Howorth much mistakes me if he 
supposes that I implied anything injurious to 
him in styling him a “volunteer,” or that I 
regarded the “eagerness” of his advocacy of 
far-reaching contusions as an unqualified dis¬ 
advantage. I think it fortunate that we still 
have a few versatile students who do not dis¬ 
dain subjects which to most laymen are 
repellent and distasteful. The Academy has 
published not a few valuable suggestions of 
SirH. H. Howorth, which, though (happily) 
not always new, proceed from independent 
study. In particular, I took note at the time, 
with interest, of his much-needed protest 
against the too confident identification of the 
“Pharaoh of the oppression” with Rameses II.; 
and, in spite of the great difficulties in Sir 
H. H. Howorth’s own solution of the problems 
of Ezra and Nehemiah in the series of letters 
with whioh he opened his Septuagint campaign 
in 1893, I think that he deserves gratitude for 
raising these questions in this country as a 
pioneer, and I shall have occasion toj state my 
own opinion on the subject (which connects 
itself with the study of several post-Exilic 
writings) in print elsewhere. 

I am also most happy to express agreement 
with Sir H. H. Howorth so far as the thesis of 
the origin of our Hebrew text from a single 
archetype is concerned ; but I have hitherto 
been inclined to believe, with Euenen and Prof, 
de Goeje (who first introduced Kuenen’s 
masterly discussion of the subject to the 
English public in the pages of the Academy 
in 1871, and again in an important review in 
1874), that Lagarde’s idea of a considerable 
Jewish falsification of the Hebrew text was 
erroneous. I hope that this will appear to Sir 
H. H. Howorth a straightforward answer. 
There is plenty of room, I know, for investiga¬ 
tion, and my friend, Mr. Charles, is not the 
least valuable of recent acquisitions to the 
cause of progress: his translation of the Book 
of Jubilees will by this time be in the hands of 
Sir H. H. Howorth, and his critical appendices 
will, I hope, not be too long delayed. 
Altogether, I see great, but not “stupendous,” 
difficulties ; and if I think more highly of 
German opinion than my critic (having seen 
again and again the evil consequences of 
relying .on imperfectly trained “ common 
sense ”), I hope I may be pardoned. I 
have myself found continental scholars (as 
someone lately stated in these pages to be his 
own experience; “bad to follow ’’—simply 
because no scholar, English or German, is good 
to follow blindly ; but I have also found them 
excellent fellow-workers. 

I am sorry that Prof. Robertson Smith’s 
name has been introduced. He never addressed 
a “ caustic ” hint to his colleagues in Old 
Testament research that I can recall, and he 
would, I think, have resented being styled 
distinctively a Hebraist, as I for a short time 


resented it myself. Surely an Old Testament 
scholar will, as a general rule, become in due 
time an archaeologist and an historian, without, 
of course, ceasing to be a Hebraist and a text- 
critic. I cannot accept the antithesis in which 
Sir H. H. Howorth places me and other scholars 
to himself. Nor can I think his description of 
my own attitude towards the Massoretio text 
(which is that of critics in general) accurate ; 
and when he goes on to hold me and others 
responsible for the plan of the Revised Version 
of the Old Testament, I am fairly baffled. It 
seemed unfortunate (to use a mild word) that 
such a faulty version of the Hebrew text should 
continue to be read in churches, and it was a duty 
for university scholars, when oalled upon, to 
waive any minor objections and take part in 
the work of revision. But I for one have 
constantly maintained that nothing short of a 
new translation from a critically revised Hebrew 
text was adequate to the wants of thorough 
Bible students: in short, that we wanted two 
English Bibles, one for church and the other 
for home use. 

I will gladly co-operate with Sir H. H. 
Howorth, as well as with Prof. Swete. in press¬ 
ing the claims of the Septuagint on Hebrew 
students; but were I to advocate my respected 
critic’s theory as a whole, it seems to me that I 
should be helping to infliot a serious injury on 
critical Bible-study. Could we recover the 
Hebrew MSS. used by the different Septuagint 
translators, that would indeed be a find, and 
would lead, in the hands of critics, to sur¬ 
prising results. But, so far as we can judge of 
the Hebrew text used by the Septuagint trans¬ 
lators, oan we say that it is, upon an average, 
more satisfactory than the Massoretio text in 
eneral ? Must we not apply critical methods 
oth to the received Hebrew text and to the 
Septuagint ? Sir H. H. Howorth would per¬ 
haps say, “ Wait till you have got a thoroughly 
critical edition of the Septuagint.” But surely 
this is most unpractical advice. We cannot 
afford to wait; and even with our present 
Septuagint good results are every year being 
attained. Prof. Paul Haupt has therefore done 
well in encouraging the critical use of the Ver¬ 
sions, and of a rational method of conjectural 
emendation, in his new English and Hebrew 
edition of the Old Testament, to be published 
by Mr. David Nutt (see detailed programme in 
Johns Hopkins University Circulars, vol. xi., 
No. 29, May 1892). 

I wish I could write more fully, but must 
now withdraw from this controversy. I heartily 
appreciate Sir Henry Howorth’s zeal, and fully 
accept his assurance that he could quote “ the 
latest German memoir.” It certainly had 
appeared to me that he fell into oversights 
from what I have called his “ eagerness,” both 
in minute points of detail and in grave matters 
of critical theory, from whioh more attention 
to “ German memoirs,” and, above all, a 
training in the methods of conscientious 
“pundits,” might have delivered him. And 
I still think that he has, quite unintentionally, 
been unfair to the class of scholars of whom an 
admirable representative was the late Prof. 
Robertson Smith, no mere “pundit” nor mere 
“Hebraist,” and yet no despiser of the methods 
and the judgments of the best continental and 
English critical workers. 

T. K. Cheyne. 


Cambridge: Nov. 8. U9L 

I regiet to find that the last words of my 
letter in the Academy of November 3 have been 
supposed to be capable of a meaning which it 
was certainly not my intention to oonvey. In 
endeavouring to be brief I have apparently 
been worse than obscure; for it was not in my 
thoughts to attribute to Sir Henry Howorth 
anything approaching to conscious misstate¬ 
ment. If I might be allowed to fill up the 
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aposiopesis indicated by the-I should do 

so in this way: “ Is thU a consequence of bid 
handwriting, or what two names ought we to 
i-uppose were intended by Sir Henry Howorth 
when he wrote * Qirgashites ’ and ‘ Ger- 
shonites’ P” 

This is all I thought, and, I believe, all I 
said. W. Alois Weight. 


THE FETHARD INSCRIPTIONS, COUNTV 
WEXFORD. 

ToniadUe, Cambridge: Hot. 8.1881. 

I thank Col. Vigors for his kind criticisms on 
my transcript of the Baginbun inscription. As 
he says, the points in which his copy differs 
from mine are all trivial, with the exception of 
my error at the commencement of the second 
line, which he will find I had already corrected 
snd explained in the Academy for October 20. 

When I visited the stone last month I took 
f .nr rubbings—two with heelbsll and two with 
damp grass; I also went over my transcript, 
c xnparing it letter by letter with the original. 
My observation at the time, as well as all my 
rubbings, corroborate my version of the fifth 
letter of 1. 1 and the concluding letters of 1. 3. 
Perhaps the short line in the former letter goes 
a little more than half way across; but I feel 
certain that it does not go the whole way 
across the circular part of the character. Two 
of my rubbings show a distinct bar between 
t lie horiz intal stroke and the circle of the third 
liue of 1. 3. On the other hand, Col. Vigors is 
undoubtedly right in making the cross-bar of 
the second e in 1. 2 a complete diameter, and 
in his addition of a line, approximately, but not 
absolutely, horizontal underneath the inscrip¬ 
tion. I noticed both these features, but did not 
think them sufficiently important to brmg for¬ 
ward in the letter already mentioned. 

When Col. Vigors places the three inscrip¬ 
tions side by side he will notice a very remark¬ 
able fact: that not only are the Carew and the 
Castle legends practically identical—the differ¬ 
ences between them sink into insignificance 
when compared with the points of resemblance 
—but also that the Baginbun and the Castle 
inscriptions have more than a superficial 
timilarity. 

Here is a rough diagram representing the 
two Fethard inscriptions placed with their lines 
alternating one with the other. The letters 
are, of course, merely shown by the nearest 
approximations which ordinary founts of type 
will admit; for their true shapes I refer to the 
published copies (B signifies the Baginbun 
Stone, F the Fethard Castle Stone, and the 
t hree lines of each are represented by the Roman 
numerals): 

BI. z m « <p g i t 
FI. m a Q g « t 

BIT. • u 0 y t <t> 6 Z 

F II. t u t p « B 

B III. 4> e t A t ip • 

F III. [tf] « t tp * 

The differences here also are comparatively 
small when compared with the points of resem¬ 
blance. The first two lines of the Baginbun 
Stone commence with characters peculiar to 
that inscription; otherwise the two inscriptions 
differ only in minor varieties of the form of 
some of the characters. I am doubtful about 
the first letter of line F III. j it is much injured 
in the original. The nondescript characters at 
the ends of the inscriptions, whose positions 
I have represented by asterisks as they cannot 
bo reproduced in print, are not exactly alike, 
but they have a very strong family resemblance. 

The fact that an epigraphist of the high 
attainments of Prof. Rhys mistook Hiibner's 
copy of the Fethard Castle Stone for a transcript 
of the Baginbun Stono is especially noteworthy 
in this connexion. 

R. A. S. Macalister. 


Bedford Put, Chiswick: Hot. S, 1884. 

With reference to the interesting question of 
the Fethard Castle inscription and its relation 
to that on Carey Cross, may I point out that 
Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary (quoted by 
Colonel Vigors) is certainly wrong in stating 
that ‘‘the place was given by Strongbow to 
Raymond Le Gros ” ? 

The mistake arose in this way. In the 
Anglo-Norman poem on the Conquest of 
Ireland which I have recently 'edited for the 
Clarendon ‘Press, under the title The Song of 
Dermot, it is stated in 1. 3064 that Earl 
Richard gave Raymond, am mg other places, 
Fothord. This has been wrongly taken to be 
Fethard in co. Wexford, whereas it cm con¬ 
clusively be shown to have been the district 
now represented by the barony of Forth, co. 
Carlow. (See my note t j the above passage.) 
Fethard was probably included in the grant to 
Hervey de Mont Maurice, consisting of two 
cantreds next the sea between Wexford and 
Waterford (Girald. Camb. v., 233; HovedeD, i , 
134). Hervey gave some of these lands, in¬ 
cluding, apparently, Fethard, to the monks of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, who in the year 
1245 transferred them to the Cistercian 
Monastery De Voto (Tintern, co. Wexford). A 
transoript of this latter deed is set out in the 
Journal of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society, 
1854-5 (pp. 217-9), and from the grant the 
town and church of Fe: !>•»< J are excepted in the 
following terms: 

“ Sal vis tamen epi copo et capltul r Semens! 
villa et eoclosit ffleherede [probably a misprint for 
ffiihereit = Fethard] cum suls pertinencils que 
fuerunt eis a nobis per amictbilem eomposiolonem 
et confirmaclonem aliquando concessa.” 

Two years earlier, in a ratification by John 
St. John, Bishop of Ferns, of the lands of 
Dunbrody (another grant of Hervay’s), a 
similar reference is made to a portion of land 
lying near manerium nostrum, de Fethard 
(Chart. St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, ii., 171). 
From about this time Fethard belonged to the 
Bishop of Ferns; and it seems very probable 
that the castle, which was afterwards, for 
centuries, an episcopal residence, was erected by 
one of the Bishops. Hervey de Mont Maurice, 
who appears to have been the first Norman 
grantee, was, of oourse, not a Carew; but he 
married Nesta, daughter of Maurioe Fitzgerald, 
and cousin of the first Carew, who was a 
brother of Raymond le Gros. 

Goddard H. Orpen. 


THE REV. GEORGE HORNER AND THE COPTIC 
VERSIONS. 

Ltebiistrawe9, Leipzig: Nor. IS, 18)*. 

Mr. Miller, in his fourth edition of Dr. 
Scrivener’s Plain Introduction (vol. ii., p. 91), 
has given me a mingled pang of joy ana pain, 
by mentioning his obligations to Mr. Horner 
for aid in respect to the Coptic Versions. I 
rejoice to see a good man get his due; and I 
grieve that the modesty of my friend compelled 
me to strike his name out of the proof-sheets 
of the Prolegomena to Tischendorf, and to offer 
to the reader all sorts of valuable Coptic 
researoh in an anonymous and impersonal form. 
Now that he really has been “ exposed ” in all 
the vastness of his concealed lore, kindness and 
modesty, I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
tearing away another veil, and saying to the 
world of scholars that Mr. Horner helpe l me 
also in the most self-denying way. 

Caspar Ren£ Gregory. 


AN UNKNOWN (?) HYMN IN HONOUR OF 
ST. PATRICK. 

Lyons: Hot. S, 1894. 

In the Academy for October 20, Mr. 
Warren publishes a hymn in honour of St. 
Patrick, which he believes to be inedited. 


It may be found (without the last verse) on 
p. 189 of Colgan’s Triadis Thaumaturgae 
(Louvain, 1647); and M. TJiysse Chevalier also 
refers to it in his invaluable Repertorium 
Hymnologicum, under No. 5120. 

Hugh Vaganay 
(Librarian at the Free University). 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Suxdst, Hot. 11,4 pm. Sundxv Laeture: ''Some Animal 
Defences," by Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

7 30pm. Btbiod: "HeirshellwsTeaehBeligion!” 
by Mr J. H. Huirfaeed. 

Mosdat, Hot. It 4 p.m. Asiatic : * 1 The Life of Oh’fl Ytttn. 
Author of the LI fit,” by Prof. Legge; “The Stress 
Accent in the Modern Aryan Vernaculars of India," by 
Dr. G A. Grierson. 

6 p.m. London Institution: " P.imi lre Egypt," 
by Prof W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

8 p.m. R *val Academy: Demon strati m, " The Lower 
Extremity," I.. by Prof. W. Anderson. 

8 p.m. Library Aeeociatlno : “ The Educational 
Value of the Public Library Movement,” by Mr. B. 
Foakett. 

8 30 p.m Geogranhieel: "British Central Africa 
Protectorate," by Mr. H. H. Johnit.n. 

Tubsdit, Not. is, B pm. Oolonial Ios'itnte: “Colonial 
Expansion,” by Mias Flora L Shaw. 

8 pm. aril Bmrinean: Addrers by the President, 
Sir Robert Bawlineon; Distribution of Medals, Ac. 

8 81 p.m. Anthropological: “ Korea and its People,” 
by Mr. H. Saunders on. 

Thobsdst, Not. m. 4 30 pm. Historical: Gibbon Com¬ 
memoration, Addressee by Mr. Frederic Harrison and 
Others. 

6pm London Institution : “ Wonder-working 
Plants." by Dr. D. Morris. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : Demonstration, “ The 
Lower Extremity," II., by Prof. W. anderson 

3 pm. Ltnnean: "A Revision of the British dope- 
pods belonging to the two Genera Br <iya sad EcUaotoma." 
be Mr. I hoe. Scott; ‘ Reaent Observations on the Plant 
Yielding Bhang (Commits ttntiva )by Dr. D. Praia. 

8 p.m. Chemfcd: "The AlkUoidi of Corydalh 
Cam : I. Corydaline, Part IV.; II., Oorjbulbine," by 
Prof. J. J. Dobbie and Mr. A. lender. 

Psidsy. Hot. 18,8 p.m. ClTit Engineers: Students’ Meeting, 
Tbs Fcmomloa of Direct-Current Central Stations,” by 
Mr. John F. C. Snell. 


SCIENCE. 

CATULLUS AND HIS MODELS. 
Catulle et ses Modeles. Fur Georges Lafaye. 

(Paris.) 

The general object of M. Lafaye in the 
present work seems to be to free Catullus 
from the charge of being an “ Alexan¬ 
drian,” and to prove that Lis work is in 
reality inspired by the literature of classical 
Greece: in other words, that Catullus, while un- 
ab'eto frea himself entirely from more modern 
influences, was yet at heart in sympathy with 
the old Greece rather than with the new. This 
general view, it may be said at once, is sustained 
throughout with great force and lucidity; at 
the same time it must he confessed that in 
matters of detail the author is not always 
equally convincing. 

At the commencement M. Lafaye lays down, 
as a general principle, that the models of a 
poem are mostly to be found among earlier 
poems in the same metre. Aoting on this 
principle, he aocepts the ordinary division of 
the poems of Catullus into five groups: the 
lyric poems, the epyllion and the elegies, and 
the epigrams, further subdividing the first of 
these groups into iambic, melic, and hendeca- 
syllabic. In examining his views it will be 
most convenient to follow the same arrange¬ 
ment. 


“ The iambic poetry of Greece belongs to two 
main tchools, the classical and the Callimachean, 
the latter being a somewhat thort-lived reaction 
against the indecencies and the personalities of the 
former.” 

The history of this reaction in its main features 
is recounted with admirable clearness, though 
one might perhaps have wished a little more 
stress to he laid on the external influences 
which induced Callimachus to make his satires 
general instead of personal, and to treat of dead 
rather than of living celebrities. After aU, the 
real reason why Callimachus wrote short pieces, 
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ridiculing or praising people like Thales or 
Simonides, was probably that these pieces were 
composed impromptu for recitation at enter¬ 
tainments, as Prof. Beitzenstein has shown 
was the case with the epigrams in elegiac 
metre. Just as one poet would be called upon 
to recite an epigram on some Trojan or Greek 
hero whose name began with A, while the next 
had to cap it with one on someone beginning 
with B, so these iambic trifles of Callimachus 
were in all probability extemporary effusions 
on various philosophers, poets, etc., whom he 
was called upon by his rival versifiers to 
oelebrate. Similarly, when one thinks of the 
way in which most of the Alexandrian epigrams 
came to be written, one will perhaps be chary 
of accepting, as seriously as M. Lafaye seems 
to do, the criticisms on Archilochus contained 
in the two epigrams ascribed to Dioscurides 
and Meleager in Anth. Pal. vii. 351, 352 : they 
read very much like mere replies to a couple of 
epigrams (since lost) in praise of Archilochus, 
and as such cannot be taken as at all conveying 
the real views of their authors. 

“ Of these two schools of iambics, Catullus, like 
other Romans before him, was attracted most by 
the earlier ; and though his work showB, as was 
indeed inevitable, traces of more modem influences, 
it is with the classical satirists, and more especially 
Archilochus, that he has most affinity, at any rate 
of spirit -and affinity of spirit is more than the 
mere imitation of words or turns of expression.” 

The parallel between CatulluB and Archi¬ 
lochus is worked out in detail, and the points 
both of likeness and unlikeness dwelt upon 
with care, the passage in which the buoyant 
hopefulness of the Greek is contrasted with 
the consistent pessimism of the Roman being 
particularly interesting. 

But though everyone will be ready to agree 
with his conclusions, it must be said that M. 
Lafaye has hardly emphasised as muoh as one 
could have wished the real cause of that 
despondency in the Latin writer, whioh makes 
a poem like Catull. 52 so entirely different in 
spirit from anything in his model. After all, 
what really made Catullus despair of Rome and 
the world was Lesbia. He took an interest in 
the events of the period, as anyone living then 
could not fail to do; but his heart was never 
really in politics: if Lesbia had treated him 
otherwise, he would not have been anxious to 
die because Yatinius was likely to be elected 
consul. And here is, of course, the great 
difference between the Roman and the Greek. 
Archilochus was never in love in any real sense 
of the term—that a man should be at all 
seriously in love with a woman was an 
unknown thing in his time and for a long time 
afterwards ; and hence that feeling which is, 
after all, the basis of Catullus’ work was 
necessarily absent from that of Archilochus. 
Again, it may be doubted whether it is not 
somewhat far-fetched to dwell on the 
“modem” melancholy of such a passage as 
the end of Catull. 4, “sed haeo prras fuere.” 
It is surely unnecessarily “modem” to find 
anything melancholy in it at all. There are 
days sometimes when the words “armaque 
flxit Troia, nunc placida compostus pace 
quiesoit,” seem to one the most pathetic in all 
the Aeneid; but there is no reason to suppose 
that Vergil meant them to be so. The temp¬ 
tation to read more into Catullus’ work than 
he ever intended is very great; all the more, 
therefore, must one guard against it. 

Passing from pure iambi to scazons, M. 
Lafaye maintains that in these Catullus mustto 
some extent have been influenced by Hipponax, 
though no direct evidence of such imitation 
can now be adduced. More unmistakable is 
the influence of Archilochus. The thoroughly 
Archilochian nature of Catull. 37 is brought 
out at some length and with great clearness, 
though the suggestion that the Glaucus of 


Archilochus Pr. 57, &o., is the prototype of 
Egnatius, is not very convincing. 

Nor, again, is it very probable that there was 
ever in Archilochus anything like the passion¬ 
ate outburst of affection for Lesbia whioh 
breaks into the middle of Catull. 37. There is 
little reason to believe that the poetry of Archi¬ 
lochus contained any favourable reference to 
Neobule whatever. There is no evidence of 
erotic passages dealing with her at all, except 
Fr. 71 and 72; and these, if one reads on to 
the end instead of breaking off in the middle, 
are hardly as charming as M. Lafaye would have 
us believe. To suppose that Archilochus 
was driven to write his satires by disap¬ 
pointed love, is to suppose an anachronism. 
There is in this respect an essential feature 
of Catullus’ poetry lacking in his models. 
Whether Catullus found this feature in any 
Alexandrian iambic writer, or whether it is 
an addition of his own genius, cannot now be 
known ; but one thing may be said for certain: 
he did not find it in Archilochus. 

“ Catullus is a thorough follower of the classical 
school in his forcible and straightforward language, 
which gave to his invectives such popularity and 
political importance, and in his ‘open-air’ love 
of nature; but in the actual construction of his 
verse he is much stricter than his models, and seems 
to have followed the Alexandrians in the 
symmetrical division ot his poems and in his use 
of the refrain.” 

This one will probably be ready to admit, 
for both these are characteristic features of 
Alexandrian work, though it is a little bold 
to say that they are “ foreign to classical 
Greek art ” and “ an invention of the 
Alexandrians.” The refrain one meets with 
long before the fourth century, while surely 
the symmetrical division of elegies, &c., is 
but an adaptation of the laws of choral lyric 
poetry to other forms of verse. 

“ The melic poetry of the Alexandrians is that part 
of their work of which we know least, but there 
can be no doubt that at any rate the subjective 
lyrists of the classical period were extensively 
imitated from the fourth century onwards. The 
great difference, however, between these imitations 
and their originals is, that the former have added 
to the bold outlines of the latter a mass of realistic 
detail, whioh, though excellent in itself, tends 
rather to overload and confuse the picture.” 

Various instances of this are given, though why 
one need introduce the Byzantine Eir vrtcphv 
'Atari* as a characteristically Alexandrian piece 
is not quite clear. 

Catullus, M. Lafaye goes on to show, has in 
his melic poetry much greater affinity with the 
classical models than with their imitators; and 
this main contention may be said to be con¬ 
clusively proved, though it must be confessed 
that in his very detailed examination of Catull. 
51, M. Lafaye is occasionally led into over¬ 
subtlety. One does not require an argument 
of many pages to convince one that this poem 
has more affinity with Sappho than with the 
Alcaic pieoes of Theocritus. This poem is 
not, M. Lafaye maintains, really a translation 
of Sappho in any strict sense of the word, but 
is constructed on the same principle as 
Theocr. 29: the first line is a translation, 
to show the reader what style of work to 
expect, then the poet branches off and treats 
the subject freely in his own way. Great 
stress is laid on the points in whioh Catullus 
differs from Sappho, and the suggestion that 
the former omits to render o5i> tpuvtfaras be¬ 
cause Lesbia had not a pleasing voice is cer¬ 
tainly delightful; but it is surely a little 
far-fetched to lay such emphasis on “ sedens,” 
sitting being regarded by a Roman as some¬ 
thing degrading! 

The brilliant and startling effect produced in 
Catull. 11 by the contrast between the Alex¬ 
andrian beginning and the Lesbian end is well 


brought out, while for Catull. 17 again a 
classical origin is claimed, though with some 
hesitation. But the best part of this section is 
the last, where M. Lafaye shows that Catullus 
did not imitate Aloaeus, and why: a couple of 
pages of lucid reasoning whioh cannot bear 
condensation. The fact, however, that Alcaeus 
was the author of ‘Epanud was not neoessarily 
such an attraction for Catullus as M. Lafaye 
seems to think; for these Ep»mc<£ were, so far 
as we can judge, exclusively na.tixd, and as 
such far more sympathetic to Greek than to 
Roman taste. 

In treating of the Epithalamia, M. Lafaye 
dwells on the very un-Alexandrian character of 
CatulL 61, and suggests that both the metre 
and much of the treatment, especially the 
numerous flower-images, are borrowed from 
Sappho; while in Catull. 62—which, in spite of 
its metre, he very naturally includes among 
the melic poems—the absence of Alexandrian 
influence is equally marked. Both these pieces 
are well illustrated by an elaborate analysis of 
the extant fragments of Sappho’s Epithalamia, 
though it is distressing to see that he 
adopts Bonin’s unpoetical interpretation of 
Fr. 94, while for Fr. 93 again he does not seem 
to have sufficiently examined Longus’ adapta¬ 
tion of the passage in his Fastoralia 3, 33, 34. 
He is also in favour of the viu ,v that Sappho 
already employed two choirs, and argues his 
case powerfully, though it cannot be said that 
he is entirely convincing. 

“ Hymns in rapid lyrio metres were written 
successfully by both Sappho and Anacreon; and 
therefore Catull. 34 might be an imitation of 
either of these writers, though its distinctly re¬ 
ligious tone seems to render it probable that it was 
modelled on the former.” 

This view is supported by an analysis of the 
extant fragments of Anacreon’s hymns, though 
here there is a serious slip or misprint which 
makes the Hymn to Dionysus (Fr. 2) refer to 
Cleobule instead of Cleobtdus. 

On the Attis M. Lafaye does not do muoh except 
develop Wilamowitz —there is not much else to 
be done. He then concludes his review of 
the melic poems with an enquiry into the 
reasons which deterred Catullus from attempt¬ 
ing any imitation of Pindar, in the course of 
which he suggests that the dicta of Horace and 
Quintilian as to the inimitability of Pindar are 
based upon the expressed view of some Alex¬ 
andrian, perhaps Callimachus: a suggestion 
which oertainly sounds very plausible. 

In treating of the hendecasyllables, M. 
Lafaye gives a short history of the metre among 
the Greeks from Sappho onwards. In the 
course of this he suggests that the verse be¬ 
came known as Phalaecian, owing to the fact 
that Phalaecus altered the iclut of the line from 
the second foot to the first; and he argues 
forcibly that works like the Leschai of Hera- 
clides show that there must have been a large 
quantity of Alexandrian hendecasyllabio poetry 
of which nothing (is now known. As to the 
actual models of Catullus, however, he 
cannot afford muoh information, and contents 
himself with a lengthy analysis of this form of 
poetry as treated by Catullus himself. He 
dwells upon the very un-Roman character of 
these poems and upon the opposition they 
could not fail to raise, and explains the licence 
of their language by two distinct theories. He 
maintains, on the one hand, that Catullus is to 
be regarded as the consoious champion of free¬ 
dom of speech in verse,‘as opposed to the moral 
censors of the day—a view that does not sound 
very probable; while, on the other hand, he 
argues that much of the violence in these pieoes 
is merely so much friendly “ chaff ” which his 
readers knew how to take at its proper worth; 
in fact, Catullus was really on perfectly friendly 
terms with Furius and Aurelius all the time! 
Of course, all this may have been so, but it 
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cannot be said that M. Lafaye has proved that 
it was. 

In a very able examination of the Idyllion of 
Pelens and Thetis (Catull. 64), M. Lafaye points 
oat in detail the various Alexandrianisms of the 
poem, which he divides for critical purposes 
into two parts : the theogamy of the beginning 
and end, and the romantic episode which comes 
between. With reference to the former of 
these, he dwells on the significant fact that 
Catullus was the earliest Roman, so far as we 
know, to follow the Alexandrians in applying 
the language of love to marriage, though the 
suggestion that this was done upon moral 
grounds is hardly to be taken seriously. In the 
latter, he shows with great clearness what 
Catullus has derived from Euripides and 
Apollonius, and what is his own: indeed, this 
whole passage, which extends over a good 
many pages, is an admirable specimen of 
the author’s lucidity of exposition. Excep¬ 
tion, however, must be taken to one 
matter of detail. In the course of his argu¬ 
ment, M. Lafaye speaks of the love of the Medea 
of Apollonius as on a par with that of the 
Phaedra of Euripides. She is “ victime d'une 
force superieure, qui la pousse a sa perte,” and 
more to the Bame effect. This, as every student 
of the evolution of love must know, is not 
accurate. Between Euripides and Apollonius 
there is in this respect a vast difference, the 
difference between the old and the new. Love 
to the classical Creek is an external impulse, 
no doubt; but to the Alexandrian it is a 
personal emotion. The fact that the old- 
fashioned machinery of Aphrodite and so on is 
still employed, is immaterial; the two concep¬ 
tions are essentially distinct, and all confusion 
between them must be carefully avoided. 

The chapter on the elegies commences with 
a thorough analysis of the “ Coma Berenices,” 
which M. Lafaye regards as a complete trans¬ 
lation from Callimachus; and this is followed 
by a similar treatment of the poem to Mallius— 
or Manlius, as our author prefers to call him. 
Here, however, he indulges in several theories 
which are, to say the least, bb yet unproved, 
especially in his treatment of the Laodamia 
episode. Laodamia he regards as a companion 
figure to Ariadne, her misfortune having been 
brought about by her own misconduct, and by 
the impatience whioh made her anticipate her 
wedding-day, and thereby offend the gods of 
Marriage. This he, following Baehrens, con¬ 
siders to have been the Alexandrian version of 
the story. Whether one cares to subscribe to 
this very doubtful interpretation is perhaps 
a matter of taste; but anyhow, it is surely 
not accurate to describe the story of the 
image which Laodamia made of her dead 
husband as Alexandrian. If this were so, how 
would he propose to explain Eur. Fr. 655 
(Nauck) P Again, the theory whioh he tacitly 
adopts, that the lady of this elegy is not Lesbia 
but some person unknown, is a painfully 
prosaic one, and does not really help to clear 
up the difficulties of the poem. 

After a short and rather colourless chapter 
on the epigrams, M. Lafaye discusses briefly, 
but in a masterly way, the main question of the 
chronology of the poems, adopting a oourse 
midway between the theories of Baehrens and 
Riese, which commends itself in every way. 
The comparison of Catullus with the Alexan¬ 
drian school in g neral, with whioh the work 
concludes, is again in the author's best style, 
and sums up the main points of his argument. 

Altogether, the work may be described as a 
raasterpieoe of lucidity. The reader may find 
himself in disagreement with many of its details 
and with some of its conclusions; but the 
general line of argument is sustained through¬ 
out with a dearness and a fluency which at once 
make it delightful reading and go far towards 
making it convincing. E. F. M. Beneckk. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE CONNEXION BETWEEN BABYLONIAN AND 
GREEK ASTRONOMY. 

Barton-on-Hnxnbtr. 

The now universally admitted connexion 
between Babylonian and Greek astronomy 
appears very strikingly in the Tablets No. 137, 
82-7-4, dated 273 B.O., and Rm. iv. 397, dated 
232 B.C. These two tablets, whioh have been 
edited and translated by MM. Epping and 
Strassmaier, contain the names of the Signs of 
our Zodiac and descriptions of various single 
stars and star-groups in or near the ediptio, 
and record a series of observations of the posi¬ 
tions of the moon and planets. Thus, Tablet 
No. 137, 82-7-4, which is dated ‘‘the 38th 
year of Antiuksu (Antiochos) and Siluku 
(Seleukos) the Kings,” reads (1. 6 ): 

“On the 18th—cloudy and dark. On the 
night of the 19th, in the morning the moin 
was distant about 6 ammat [1 ammat — 2 ’ 18'] 
from the westerly Twin (Castor, a Gemin- 
orum).” 

This specimen will Bhow the general char¬ 
acter of the observations recorded; and the 
list of the star-names which the tablets con¬ 
tain, and whioh I have trandated from the 
Babylonian, is as follows: 

1. “ The westerly-one in the head of the 
Ram ” (6 Arielis). 

2. “ The easterly-one in the head of the 
Ram ” (a Arietis). 

Iu the Hipparcho-Pcolemy Star-list (150 
B.c.— a D. 150), the basis of which was the 
Babylonian Star-lists, this star {Hama! “the 
Ram ”) is described as “ the one over the bead 
which Hipparchos places at the muzzle,” an 
illustration of slight alteration of the oonstella- 
tion-figures in the oourse of time. 

3. “ The Foundation ” (Pleiades). 

The name is a reminiscence of the time when 
Taurus was the leading sign. Ptolemy uses 
“ Pleiad ” oollectively of the group (e/. Euri¬ 
pides, Ion, 1152); and the Pleiades (“Clus- 
terers ”) derive their name from the Assyrian 
kimtu (“family”), Hebrew Ktmah (Job. ix. 9, 
&o.). The name reappears in the second 
Arabian Manzil (Luuar Station) Al-thurayya 
(“ the Cluster ”). 

4. “ The Yoke ” or “ Furrow ”(« Tauri). 

The ecliptic was regarded as a “yoke” laid 

aoross heaven, and as “ the furrow of heaven,” 
ploughed by the seven planets; and the name 
of the ecliptic became in time technically trans¬ 
ferred to its first great star. 

5. “The northern light of the Chariot” 
(fl Tauri). 

This is the “chariot” of Auriga, not the 
Wain (— Ursa Major). 

Ptolemy: “ The one at the tip of the 
northern horn, the same (which) is in the right 
foot of the Charioteer.” 

6 . “ The southern light of the Chariot ” 
(f Tauri). 

7. ‘ 1 The westerly-one at the beginning of 
the Twins ” (ij Geminorum). 

Ptolemy: “The one at the projecting foot 
of the leading Twin.” 

8 . “The easterly-one at the beginning of the 
Twins ” (m Geminorum). 

9. “The Twin of the Shepherd” (7 Gemin¬ 
orum)—i.e., of “ the shepherd Tammuz,” 
Tammuz (= Orion) being the adjoining con¬ 
stellation. 

10. “ The westerly Twin ” (o Geminorum). 

Ptolemy: “ The one at the head of the lead¬ 
ing Twin.” 

11. “The easterly Twin (fl Geminorum). 

12. “Toe westerly-one at the south of the 
Crab ” (8 Cancri). 

13. “ The centre of the Crab ” (« Cancri). 

Ptolemy: “The cloudlike collection in the 

breast, the centre of that called the Manger.” 

14. “ The westerly-one at the north of the 
Crab ” (7 Cancri). 


15. “The easterly-one at the south of the 
Crab (8 Cancri). 

16. “ The head of the Lion ” (< Leonis). 

Ptolemy: “ The more-southerly of the two in 

the head.” 

17. “The King” (« Leonis). 

Ptolemy: “The one at the heart called the 
little King ” (BwiAlvirot, Latin Regulus). “ The 
lion has at iu heart a star called Basiliskos, 
which the Chaldaeans think is leader of the 
heavenly host ” (Sohol. in Arat. Phainom. 148). 

18. ‘ * The small-one in the region after the 
King ” (p Leonis). 

That such a small star as p Leonis should be 
separately named shows how carefully the 
whole stellar array had been studied and 
mapped out. 

19. “The tail of the Dog of the lion” 
(fl Leonis). 

It seems that a Dog was imagined after the 
Lion, and flying from the latter, fearing lest it 
should turn round; for the thirteenth Arabian 
Manzil is Al-Auwd (“The Howler”), and 
Smyth, speaking of P Virginia, says, “ Piazzi 
calls it Zavijava, which is corrupted from 
Zdwiyat-al-'auwa, the retreat of the barker. 
Ulugh Beigh has it Mtn-al-auwd—i.e., the stars 
of the barker, or barking bitch. These stars, 
P, 7 , 8 , and i) [Virginia] and, according to 
Tizini, « also, form the XHIth Lunar Mansion ; 
of which 7 is termed by Kazwini Zdwiyah-al- 
’auwa (the barker’s corner), being at the angle 
of those stars” ( Cycle of Celestial Objects, ii. 
258). This Dog was not a separate constella¬ 
tion, but included in Leo, as, eg., the Goat 
(Capella) in Auriga. Proctor, speaking of 
f, 8 , 7 , v, and P Virginia, says, "For some 
cause or other . . . this comer was called by 
Arabian [and other] astronomers ‘ the retreat 
of the howling dog*” ( Easy Star Lessons, 
p. 109). The cause now appears, and it sup¬ 
plies an interesting instance of the connexion 
between the Arabian Lunar Mansions and 
Babylonia. 

20. “ The tail of the lion ” (a Leonis, Dene- 
bola = Dzeneb-al-asad, “ Tail-of-the-Lion.” 

21. “ The easterly foot of the Lion” (6 Vir¬ 
ginia). 

Ptolemy: “ The one at the top of the 
southern and left wing.” The Howling Dog 
must have been represented as running away 
almost between the Lion’s hind legs. 

22. “ The westerly bright-one of the Ear-of- 
Com ” (7 Virginis). 

23. “ The one called Ear-of-Com ” (Spica, « 
Virginis). 

Ptolemy: "The one at the left band called 
Ear-of-Com.” 

24. “ The southern Claw ” (o Librae). 

Ptolemy: “ The bright-one of those at the 

end of the southern Claw.” 

25. “ The northern Claw ” (S Librae). 

Ptolemy: “The bright-one of those at the 

end of the northern Claw.” 

26. “The centre-one of the head of the 
Scorpion ” (8 Scorpionis). 

Ptolemy : “ The centre-one of the three 
bright ones in the head.” 

27. “The great-one of the head of the 
Scorpion ” (fl Scorpionis). 

28. “The Scorpion of death” (Antares, a 
Scorpionis). 

The reading is doubtful. I prefer the render¬ 
ing here given. 

29. “The star of the region in front of 
PA ” (9 Ophiuchi). 

PA = Papilsak (“ Winged-flre-head ”), the 
upper western part of Sagittarius. Such a 
description shows that the Tablet is not the 
result of Greek teaching. 

[30. “ The star of the Left-hand ”] (8 Sagit- 
tarii. W. A. I. III. lvii., No. 5). 

Ptolemy : “ The one at the grip of the left- 
hand.” 

No stars in Sagittarius or Aquarius happen 
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to be mentioned in these tablets; bat adding 
from other tablets the usual stars occur¬ 
ring in those tvo signs, we get a total of 
thirty-six zodiacal stars or star-stations, an 
artificial number whiob, I think, is clearly 
connected with the thirty-six names of £1 
(IF. A. I. II. lv.), considered as a zodiacal 
power, whether lunar or otherwise. These 
thirty-six stars supplied the origin of the theory 
of the Decans, or thirty-six Genii, who ruled 
the Zodiac, and whose late Graeco-Egyptian 
names are given by Julius Firmicus (iv. 16). 
Decanal “theology” was a secret and impor¬ 
tant part of anoient astro-religious belief. 
Star No. 30 shows that the practice of naming 
a star from a portion of a constellation-figure 
is Babylonian, aud not derived from the Greeks. 

[31. “The star of Eridu”] (r Sagittarii. 
Tablet K 2894). 

32. “ The horn of the Goat ” (a and 0 Capri- 
oorni). 

Ptolemy : “ The northern of the three in the 
hindmost horn ” (a Caprioorni). ‘ ‘ The southern 
one of the three” (8 Caprioorni). 

33. “The westerly-one in the tail of the 
Goat-fish ” (y Caprioorni). 

Ptolemy: “ The foremost of the two beside 
the tail.” 

34. “ The easterly-one in the tail of the 
Goat-fish ” (J Capncorai). 

[35. “The star of the Foundation”] (J 
Aquarii. W. A. I. V. xlvi., No. 1). 

36. “ The Cord of the Fishes ” (n Piscium). 

Ptolemy: “ The centre-one from the knot of 
those in the northern Cord.” 

“ Hipparchus,” says Pliny, with bated breath, 
“ nunquam satis laudatus, . . . ausus, rem 
etiam Deo improbam. annumerare posteris 
Stellas ” Nat. ii. 26). But it is clear that, 
when he compiled his Catalogue of 1080 stars, 
he had much important foreign literary material 
to work upon. Unfortunately his works, with 
a comparatively insignificant exception, are 
lost; or we might have known more about 
“ Naziratos the Assyrian,” the instructor of 
Pythagoras, a sage who "held converse with 
the chief of the Chaldaeans” (Clem. Alex. 
Strom, i. 15); and about the Babylonian mathe¬ 
maticians—Kidenas, Sudinas, and Naburianos 
(Strabo, XVI. i. 6); and doubtless concerning 
many others, such as Berosos, who passed on 
the archaic lore of the Euphrates Yalley to the 
active Greek mind. 

Robert Brown, Jon. 


WAS LINDUM A OOLONIA ? 

Llvarpwl: Ojt. 8}, 18P4. 

The correspondence on this subject in the 
Academy of October 21 and 28,1893, tended to 
unsettle the belief that the second syllable of 
Linooln is the Latin colonia. Mr. Bradley, the 
originator of the correspondence, pointed out 
the impossibility of direct phonetic filiation 
between Lindam colonia aud the oldest English 
form Lindcylene. But there was surely ample 
time for the word to undergo Cal tic influences 
in British mouths bsfore it was transmitted by 
them to their Anglian conquerors. I veuture 
to translate from the Proceedings of the 42nd 
Philologenversammlung, held in May, 1893, a 
paragraph from a paper read by Prof. Pogat- 
soher, of Prag, on the chronology of the I- 
umlaut in Old English : 

“One very important word is the O.E. name 
for Lincoln. The oldest instance that I know 
(not having Kemble's Codex to refer to) is to be 
found in the Chronicle 941-2 : A has Lincylene : 
B, Lindk/lot: 0, Lindcylns: D, Lincolne. Of these 
forms, those withy are proved by their mere trans¬ 
mission to be the older, and that with o is easily to 
be explained by the influence of the Latin form 
colonia, familiar to the scribes—an occurrence also 
usual elsewhere. Compare Modern English Thames, 
influenced in writing by tbe Lit. Tamosit, with 
the pronunciation Terns, and the O.E. Teims: or 


the O.E. Tenid, O.E.T. 427, Tenet, Ohron. 853, 
with the modern Thanet. The form -eylene, which, 
according to O.E. phonetic laws, is due to the 
middle syllable, cauuot be directly explained from 
Lat. colonia: because the Lat. tonic o would become 
unstressed in Old English, after the short stressed 
syllable col-, and therefore incapable either of 
umlaut or of transmitting umlaut to the O.E. stressed 
syllable. The word colonia has rather, as Loth 
points out (Let mots Inline dans lee longues brit~ 
toniques, p 18, note), pissed through the Celtic. 
The tonic o of Latin words, borrowed by Oeltio, 
develops, in common with Brit, o into Brit, u (Rhys 

Celtic Britain, p 303, 4o , Loth, p 67, &o ), a 
sound-change which, according to Loth, was 
already completed in the fifth century. Whether 
this u, however, as Loth states (p. 18, note), had a 
certain tendency towards i ii doubtful, if this con¬ 
clusion is drawn only from the replacement of this 
sound [by i] in Old English. For, supposing that 
Old Eogliih, at the time of the transfer, possessed 
as yet no y, then t must of course have taken its 
place. Pursuant to this round-change we see 
Bede’s Dinoot (Hist. Ecel. ii., 2) arising from Lat. 
Dond'us, through [Brit ] Diinot (Rhys, p. 304); and 
Eng Clyde, from Oelto-Lat. Clota, through old 
Kymric Glut, liter Clui (Rhys, p. 147). So also 
from Lat. colonia, through Brit, coliin (Loth, p. 18), 
comes Bede’s Linio-Colina (Hist. Eccl. ii., 16, 18), 
which thus embalms for us in Latin the antecedent 
stage of O.E. Lin(d)cylene; whose y must reposo 
upon O.E. umlaut, because Brit u from o. gives 
rise to no [Celtic] ‘ infectio ’ (Loth, p 101).” 

R. J. Lloyd. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At tbe general monthly meeting of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, held last Monday, 
the following donations to the fund for the 
promotion of experimental research at low 
temperatures were acknowledged : Mrs. 
Bloomfield Moore, £200; Lady Burdett 
Coutts, Sir Andrew Noble, Prof. Dewar, and 
the late Thomas Hawksley, £100 each; 
Sir Frederick Abel, Mr. J. T. Brunner, and 
Mr. Charles Hawksley, £50 each ; Mr. Edward 
Frankland, £21; 8 ir John Lubbock, £ 20 ; 
Mr. W. Morris Beaufort, £10—total £801. 

The first meeting of the new session of the 
Royal Geographical Society will be held on 
Monday next, at 8.30 p.m., in the theatre of 
the University of London, Burlington House, 
when Mr. H. H. Johnston will read a paper 
on “The British Central Africa Protectorate.” 
Two other African communications are 
promised before Christmas, from M. Lionel 
Deole and Mr. Walter B. Harris. 

At the first meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute, to be held at 3 Hanover-square, on 
Tuesday next, at 8.30 p.m., Mr. H. Saunderson 
will read a paper on “ Korea and its People,” 
illustrated with the optical lantern. Among 
the communications promised for future meet¬ 
ings are: “ The Northern Settlements of the 
West Saxons,” by Dr. John Beddoe; “The 
Ainos of Japan,” by Mr. A. H. Savage 
Landor; “The Natives of New Guinea,” by 
Mr. James Chalmers; and “ The Ethnographic 
Aspect of Dancing,” by Mrs. Lilly Grove. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will publish 
next week two more volumes of the “ Natural¬ 
ists’ Library,” dealing with Monkeys, by Dr. 
H, O. Forbes. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The first meeting of the session of the Royal 
Asiatio Society will be held at 22, Albemarle- 
street, under the presidency of Lord Reay, on 
Tuesday next, at 1 p.m., when the two following 
papers will be read : “ The Life of Ch’ii Yuan, 
Author of the Li Silo Poem, about the End of 
the Third Century b o.,” by Prof. Legge; and 


“ The Stress Accent in the Modem Aryan 
Vernaculars of India,” by Dr. G. A. Grierson. 

We quote from the Revue Bleut the following 
estimate, by M. Breal, of the work ana 
character of the late James Darmesteter:— 

‘ Le deuil en est rescenti a Londres et a Berlin 
comma i Paris, et cette mort si brusque eveillera 
do douloureuses sympathies j usque daos les villes 
de l'Inde, oh Darmesteter avait 4te nagu&re salue 
comma un glorieux repr£sentsnt de la science 
franc;rise. Done dee plus raws facultes, il s'etait 
rendu maitre, comme en se jouaut, dea metbodes 
philologiques. Lee eerits qu'ii a publics dans cette 
direction aont de veritables chefs-d'oeuvre,quiseront 
cites 5 l'aveniraux jeunes gens comme des modeles. 
Sa publication du Zend-Avesta est uu veritable 
monument. Mais l'erudition ne suffiiait pas a 
cette nature ardente. La literature, la politique 
l'attiratent; et quand la direction d'une grande 
Revue lui fat offerte, il se trouva sans effort a la 
hauteur de cette tache nouvelle. 11 y apporta 
les vues d’un esprit philosophique, nourri de tons 
les enseignements de 1 'histoire, et lee pa-sioos 
d’uu coeir gcuereux. Aussi le vide que laisse la 
disparition d’un tel homme, ne sera pas comb'e. 
Ses amis ne se consoleront pas de son depart. Le 
pays tout entier a perdu l’une des voix pat 
lesquelles il avait droit de se fairo entendre, et oil 
l’on reconnaissait l’ame et l’aocent de la France.” 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Siiakspirx Socisti. —( Saturday, Oc‘. 27.) 

8 . L. Gwynn, E q , president, in the chair.— Mr. 
L. M. Griffiths gave soms notes on “ The Sources 
of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ” mentioning the works of 
Da Porto (1530), 8 evin (1542), Olitia (1553), Ban- 
dello (1554), Boiastuan (1559), Brooke (1562), and 
Painter (1567), and referring to the theory that 
Bhakspere was also indebted to Groto's play of 
“La Hadrians” (1578).—Mr. Gwynn read a paper 
on “ The Spirit of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ” in which 
Shakspera has done what he has nowhere elee 
attempted : he has written the lyrical drama of 
passionate love —“ love the uuconquered in fight ” 
of Sophocles, love that strikes like lightning and 
which can only be fitly treated in tragedy. Over 
and over again Shakspere has treated the pas si on : 
he has shown love at cross-purposes in the “ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” love masquerading in 
“Twelfth Night,” love jesting, love serious, love 
despairing, love passionate, love rejected, love 
pursuing, love in all its moods and phases. He has 
made it the pivot of twenty plays, on which toms 
farce, comedy, or tragedy; but nowhere else has he 
made it the dram.s itself, or only once ii “ Antony 
and Oleopatra ” But that is the p ission of middle 
age, of a man and woman past their noon of life, 
who have tasted all the sthnulints aud find none 
like passion, and who in their enjoyment are 
always conscious that it is a race against time to 
crowd the most of joy into the space before there 
shall be no more enjoyment. Nothing oould be 
less like the spirit of the lovers in the garden : their 
love is not an hour born, and already it takes hold 
upon eternity. Shakspere has no jesting upon a 
love like this: there it is, he shows us it, one of the 
great sporadic outbreaks of Nature, a rare blessing 
or a rare calamity. Romeo fancying himself like 
to die for Rosaline is a pining creature, but Romeo 
iu love with JuUet is his own m tn again and better: 
love is new life in his veins. Yet Shakspere paints 
this irresistible attraction of two creatures for each 
other with a kind of terror, a sense of impending 
fate. It is not now the pretty idyllic view of love 
that the “Winter’s Tale” shows us or “The 
Tempest,” no story told with the softened accent 
of a man who looks back on the holiday-time 
of his own affections ; it is not Shakspere of the 
Sonnets writing of the passion that polls a man 
down, the serpent of old Nile that wound about 
Antony; but it is the young man writing of what-r 
more than dreams of power, or fame, or genius— 
occupies the imagination of imaginative youth, 
writing of the passion that cau transmute and 
transfiguro lifo. The two scenes that pa*s in 
JuUet’s balcony have taken hold upon the world 
as perhaps no other single passage in Shakspere : 
the summer moonlight is not moro universal; 
there is the pure note, the essential poetry of 
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that sheer invincible, unreasoning, magnetic force 
which everybody has heard spoken of, which few 
have felt, but which possesses an eternal fascina¬ 
tion for the human mind.—Miss Louisa Mary 
Davies, in a paper entitled “ A Veronese Interior,” 
dealt with the home life of the Capulet household. 
The oonjugal relations of the master and mistress 
of the man; ion have an air of familiarity, which 
gives us the sensation that the type may even now 
be studied from the life. These two do not depend 
for happiness on the dual intercommunion of soul 
and interchange of ideas; their hospitality is 
frequent and generous. So frequent is it that the 
servant who has to deliver the invitations to the 
guests for the ball ventures on his own responsibility 
to invite a hitherto unbidden and, in point of fact, 
a mest unbiddable guest to his master's festivity in 
recognition of his learning and valuable assistance. 
Apart from the mediaeval colouring supplied by the 
necessity for the continual renewing of the lights 
and the hostile encounter between the guests, this 
Capulet ball may be a picture of many a 
Christmas revel of our own time. But in a 
retired wing of the Palazzo Capulet we shall 
find Juliet, who must have been made the in¬ 
carnate poem she is by the cloistral seclusion 
of the spot where she dwelt, aided bv the pervasive 
influence of Friar Laurence. The kitchen of the 
mansion is on very familiar terms with the living 
rooms, and is throughout a scene of jocund con¬ 
fusion ; the master at 3 a.m. is interfering with the 
cook and being scolded by the nurse, fussily 
issuing orders which are saucily disregarded. 
The only member of the domestic staff who seems 
to be at all amenable to any kind of discipline is 
Peter, the nurse’s gentleman. But it is a comedy 
in itself to observe the change in the man when 
released from his imperious mistress’s moral grip 
of his personality.—Mr. Arthur S. Way read a 
paper, entitled “ England in the year of 1 Borneo 
ana Juliet,’ ” in which ho assumed for the play 
the date of 1591. The contemporary events of 
literary, social, and political importance in 
England and abroad were passed in review ; and 
the conclusion reached that the curtain of “ Borneo 
and Juliet ” went up in the presence of an audience 
that included brilliant courtiers, bluff tea-captains, 
daring privateers, and statesmen who were unselfish, 
keen-sighted, devoted, and unscrupulous, with 
poets and essayists who were intellectual and 
envious. How the talk before the curtain must 
have contrasted with the twaddle that does duty 
for talk now ! —Hr. Leo. H. Qrindon, in a paper 
entitled ‘‘JulietupontheStage,” said “Romeoand 
Juliet ” is a difficult piece for the theatre, not only 
by reason of thedelicate care and thoughtfulness de¬ 
manded by the scenery, but alto because of the rare 
qualifications indispensable to the personator of 
the heroine, who must appeal almost, if not quite, 
as forcibly to the sympathies of the deaf who only 
8 eo, as to those of the blind who only hear. Her 
every attitude and movement must be picturesque. 
In her utterance there must be no display of 
power or of tones such as befit oratory. It is 
vitally important, again, that our actress should 
understand metre. She must reaUze the consum¬ 
mate skill which makes Juliet after her ‘ 1 prodigious 
birth of love ” for Romeo jump into womanhood 
at a bound, capable of forming and effectuating 
the sternest resolves. She must understand that the 
character all the while is susceptible of interp rotation 
only from the highest poetic standpoint; and that to 
ignore this, and attempt to play the part no other 
than realistically, is as if one were to lift the Venus 
de Medicis from her pedestal and make her human 
and small by dressing her up in the newest fashion 
of the nineteenth century. Juliet is not to be 
played as if she were just a pretty and amiable 
young woman; she is rather to be presented 
as a type of beauty, simplicity and harmony— 
physical, moral and intellectual-all in one : Juliet 
and no other, in her freshness, her innocence, her 
ecstacy, her determination, her despair, and her 
death. Juliet always, never Ophelia, or Beatrico, 
or Helena, or Rosalind, or any other of the im¬ 
mortals, but Juliet, first and last. The revolu¬ 
tion in her nature, the instant seizure of the 
senses, the arrest of the blood—succeeded by 
its quickened flow — all this, and much that 
follows, has no parallel in any drama, ancient or 
modern.—Mr. way read a note on “TheStage 
and Poisoning.” In Sbakspere’s timo the 
resources and power of poisoners were believed, 


not only on the stage, but in courts of law and 
historical treatises, to have been practically 
unlimited. Marlowe’s “Jew of Malta” (ii. 3), 
Webster’s » White Devil” (ii. 3) and “Duchess 
of Malfi ” (v. 2), are only samplos of what would 
then go down with a theatrical audience. Taking 
such into consideration, it is no small evidence of 
the sobriety of Shakspere’s judgment, and his self- 
control in dealing with the marvellous and sensa¬ 
tional, that the poisonings'in his dramas are so 
slightly beyond the limits of the possible.—Mrs. 
Meyrick Heath, in a paper on “The Art of 
Dramatic Reading,” dealt with the questions 
of voice - production, articulation, and ex¬ 
pression. In reading a play of Shakspere 
without preparation there cannot be the light and 
shade, the grasp of the character, the force and 
emphasis and careful modulation of tone and time, 
which go, besides correct voice-production and 
articulation, to make up the charm of the 
immortal impersonations of the dramatist. 

FINE ART. 

OBITUARY. 

P. a. HAMERTON. 

One or two rather chilly and ill-informed 
notices which have appeared of Mr. Hamerton 
since the first announcement, on Tuesday 
morning, of his death, suggest the unwelcome 
conclusion that it is possible for a man to do 
distinguished service during a whole genera¬ 
tion, and then, by the accident of living chiefly 
at a distance from “the centre of things,” to 
fail to retain a fulness of recognition which 
one would have thought had been finally 
secured. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, who died— suddenly, 
it must have been—at his house at Boulogne- 
sur-Seine, at the beginning of the week, was 
one of the most sagacious and best informed of 
art writers, a critic whose elasticity and range 
of mind, whose breadth of mental vision, whose 
possession, too, of literary taste and of historical 
knowledge, placed him—it is scarcely necessary 
to say it— m a category altogether distinct 
from, and above, that of the fluent scribbler 
who has no knowledge, and of the blameless 
but bigoted sectarian painter who, if he 
writes, writes with no literary talent, and with 
no range of even artistic vision beyond the 
walls of his own studio. Sympathetic and 
careful, flexible and amply instructed, Mr. 
Hamerton touched no subject on which he was 
not heard with profit. A Painter's Camp in 
the Highlands was, perhaps, the first produc¬ 
tion that gave evidence of charm of literary 
style; Etchings and Etchers, in 1868—of which 
the first edition has become a desirable rarity— 
bore witness to the intelligence with which he 
studied, and to the philosophical spirit in which 
he deliberately considered, any special branch 
of art to which he consecrated his attention. 

About a year after the appearance of this 
admirable, even though not quite finally 
satisfactory, text-book upon one of the most 
fascinating, and at that time one of the most 
neglected, of the autographic arts, Mr. 
Hamerton, in close alliance with his friend 
Mr. Richmond Seeley, started the Portfolio, an 
“ artistic periodical,” which not only sur¬ 
vives to this day, but performs a doubly 
useful function in issuing, with the steadiness 
of a serial, monograph after monograph, each 
one of which is, upon its special subject, the 
utterance of an expert. Under Mr. Hamerton’s 
and Mr. Seeley’s guidance, the Portfolio, more, 
perhaps, than any other monthly magazine, 
has addressed itself with success, not at all to 
the idle public, but to the serious student who 
would wish to be a connoisseur of the arts. 

Of the other works associated with Mr. 
Hamerton’s name, the very large volume on 
Landscape —at once pictorial and literary— 
and the substantial tome which goes under the 
title of The Graphic Arts are probably the two 


principal. To the seoond that I have men¬ 
tioned I should give the higher place. Nowhere 
else is there afforded such admirable opportunity 
of weighing the claims of one artistic method 
or medium against the claims of another—not 
so much their actual degrees of merit (a matter 
practioally impossible to gauge and idle to 
discourse about) as their individual charac¬ 
teristics, and their relative appropriateness for 
a particular labour. But by muoh that has 
not been mentioned in the few preceding lines, 
as well as by the books here briefly described, 
did Mr. Hamerton establish his claim to be 
esteemed as one of the most agreeable and 
serviceable contributors to the art literature of 
the time. 

_ F. W. 

DOCUMENTS RELATING TO CIMA'S 

ALTAR-PIECE "THE INCREDULITY 

OF THOMAS .” 

During the negotiations which took plaoe in 
Venice in 1869 for the purchase of Cima’s 
work for the National Gallery, the small 
register of expenses of the Fraternity of the 
Battuti (Flagellants) of Portogruaro, containing 
all the details of payments made for the picture, 
was plaoed by Mr. Boxall in my hands for 
translation; and the following extracts from 
the principal ontries may perhaps interest the 
readers of the Academy. 

On May 28, 1497, the Brotherhood, presided 
over by their Master (Gastaldo = steward, ad- 
ministrator), Sig. Antonio Fantoni; the assistant 
master, Big. Marcuardo della Frattina; their 
councillors; and represented by a strong 
number of members—altogether forty—adopted 
the resolution ( nem. contr .): that orders should 
be given for an altar-piece, to be placed in the 
Church of S. Francesoo at Portogruaro on the 
altar of St. Thomas, under whose patronage the 
fraternity has been established: that the work 
should be a painting and not a bas-relief; and 
that the Master should be entrusted with the 
charge of taking the necessary steps to effect 
this resolution. 

In 1502 Master Angelo de Radino enters this 
curious item in the book; “for two gammons of 
bacon presented to the artist who is painting the 
altar-piece at Venice, 2 lire.” 

In 1503 the same Master adds; “paid in 
various instalments on account of the altar-piece 
of St. Thomas of Portogruaro which Master 
Gian Battista of Conegliano, a painter living in 
Venice, is now executing, 50 ducats or 310 
lire.” 

In 1504 the Master, Benedetto Tintor—the 
same referred to in the inscription (now half 
obliterated), introduced by the artist on a 
label placed on the lower part of the picture on 
the left of spectator*—enters these items relat¬ 
ing to the completion of the work and its con¬ 
veyance to Portogruaro: 

“ For my journey to Venice to take the money 
to the painter, who had urgently asked for it in a 
letter wherewith he threatened to leave the picture 
unfinished unless his request were immediately 
complied with—5 lire 10 soldi ; 

“ paid on account to the painter—25 ducats, or 
155 lire ; 

“ paid also for the care of the picturo- 6 lire; 

,, to the porters- 8 soldi; 

,, to the painter’s assistants for refresh¬ 
ments —2 lire; 

„ for carriage of the case to the painter's 
house—4 soldi; 

,, for the conveyance of the picture in its 
case by sea to Portogruaro - 6 liro 
16 soldi; 

* The inscription runs as follows: “ At 

the time of Master Benedetto Tintor, of the late 
Angelo, of (Councillors P) Ranjoy Compagno and 
. . . P&cigaja, of the late Paterniano . . ., 

this work w.’s painted by unanimous vote of th 
Council.” 
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paid also to the painter of the case—2 lire; 

for blue colour to paint the cate - 
2 lire; „ 

„ for three planks— la soldi ; 

to an assistant carpenter to make the 
” case—1 lira 5 soldi; 

to place the picture on the altar of 
St. Thomas—2 lire; 
to fit the picture on the altar, and 
” for rope, nails and a lamp to bang 
in front of picture - 8 lire 8 soldi.” 
In 1505, the Master, Daniele Fantoni, adds 
the following expenses: 

” for a curtain to cover the picture, for an iron 
rod to hang the curtain from, for iron rings, cord, 
fittings, and fora cross to be sewn in the centre of 
curtain—10 lire 19 soldi; 

“ paid to the painter on account—25 ducats, or 
155 Ore; „ 

“ to the notary for h’s trouble -6 loldl. 

In 1506, the Master, Giovanni Andrea Pelli- 
zaro, enters another instalment; 

“paid to the painter of the altar-piece of St. 
Thomas - 62 lire.” 


In 1507, the Master, Ambrogio MaraDgone, 
registers the following items relating to a suit 
at law initiated by the painter for the payment 
of the full balance or return of the picture : 


“paid for legal documents, copies of them, 
letters to lawyers, and for witnesses, &o, &c.— 
48 soldi.” 

In 1508, the Master, Francesco Barbiere, 
adds other expenses for litigation and a further 
instalment to the artist: 

“ paid for copies of documents, letters to Venice, 
and messenger to Udine— 9 lire 14 soldi; 

“ to the painter, paid on account - 62 lire.’’ 

In 1509,the Master, Giacomo Molinaro, makes 
the final entries in the register concerning the 
picture: 

“ sgreeably ' to the amicable settlement. of 
February 13, 1509, I have sent to the artist, 
through Signor Marcuardo della Frattina, on 
April 17, 1509, the balance still due to him in 
completion of the price agreed for the altar-piece 
of St. Thomas—74 lire 8 soldi; 

“paid to the notary, 8. Bianchin, as per terms 
of settlement, half the amount of the expenses for 
the law-suit—12 lire 8 soldi; 

“ paid for a copy of the receipt—1 lira.” 

The total expense, therefore, incurred by the 
Fraternity of the Battuti of Portogruaro 
amounted to 830 lire and 16 soldi; and as the 
“ lira veneta ” had the value of 51., the 
amount would correspond to the insignificant 
sum of £17 5 j. 9d. sterling. But we must not 
lose sight of the commercial value of money 
four centuries ago. 

Federico Sacchi. 


THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. 

We quote the following from the Oxford 
Magazine: 

“Excellent progress has been made during the 
Long at the Asbmolcan Museum. Tho spacious 
new rooms on the ground-floor give ample scopo 
for the exhibition of the casts, which will there 
be arranged in chronological order. A large 
number of new casts have already arrived from 
Berlin and Vienna, and further additions from 
Athens aro on the way. Tho new lectuie-room is 
perfectly lighted and in all respects spacious and 
comfortable, and adjoining it will ba found a most 
admirable working-room. The upstairs room, 
which is soon to contain the library, leaves nothing 
to be desired, and it is not unlikely that the library 
of the Architectural Society may also be housed 
there. Upon tbe top-landing, in a well-lighted 
space, ‘ Trade* cant's Aik ’ and the rest of Ash- 
mole’s first collection will be displayed ; and then 
in the first large room entered at tho left the new 
treasures of Uenaissance art will be shown. In 
fact, Mr. Fortnum has already brought down his 
wonderful collections; and by the middle of the 
Term this first room, together with a portion of 


the collection of casts on the ground-floor, will 
probably be open to inspection. The arrange¬ 
ments for electric lighting are unusually complete; 
and the strong-room for the most valuable posses¬ 
sions has been skilfully pluxd, so that its contents 
may be readily wheeled out and as readily wheeled 
back at the hour of closing. The middle one of 
the three large upper rooms is to contain Greek 
vases and terra-cottas; and among these will be 
found the new acquisitions from Cyprus, just 
made by Mr. Myres during his recent journey. 
Important works of art from Sicily, not long since 
acquired by the Keeper of the Museum, will also 
soon arrive. The most spacious of the three 
upper rooms is to be devoted to Pre-historic and 
Egyptian art. It is with the greatest gratitude 
and pleasure that we hear of Prof. Petrie’s 
generous gifts to the collections for this room. 
Substantially the best things he has are to be 
added to Ashmole’s Museum. A small room down¬ 
stairs will houre the Egyptian marbles, which are 
too bulky for lodgement above-stairs. 

“ And now that the Ashmolean Museum—that 
is, the rooms added behind the old Randolph and 
Taylor Building-has been spoken of, a word is 
necessary about tho University Galleries. The 
light given in the room where the Turners are 
exhibited is beyond all praise. It would be im¬ 
possible in this climate to have a better lighted 
room than Mr. Christian has made of this one. The 
long gallery down-stairs is to be devoted to the 
University marbles. At last, after subjecting 
these really remarkable original specimens of 
ancient sculpture to the most various indignities 
and dangers, the University is housing them 
worthily. It may be hoped that this will encourage 
further gifts of original sculptures, such as abound 
in English country houses. A special room is 
to be given to inscriptions. When all arrange¬ 
ments, both in the Ashmolean Museum and in the 
University Galleries, are completed, it will dawn 
upon members of the University that it possesses 
art-collections of a most unusually varied kind. 
Indeed, many a town on the continent with well- 
known museums will rank in this respect below 
Oxford.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The thirteenth exhibition of the New English 
Art Club will open next week in the Dudley 
Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. There will 
also be opened next week an exhibition of pic¬ 
tures at the People’s Palace, Mile End-road, 
which will remain on view until December 8. 

Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie will deliver 
an illustrated lecture at the London Institution, 
on Monday next at 5 p.m., on “ Primitive 
Egypt.” Prof. Petrie has now concluded his 
leotures at University College, and will start 
immediately for Egypt, in company with Mr. 
B. P. Grenfell, to resume his work of archaeo¬ 
logical exploration. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce a 
volume entitled Select Passages from Ancient 
Writers illustrative of the History of Greek 
Sculpture, by Mr. H. Stuart Jones, of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

The Society for the Preservation of the 
Monuments of Ancient Egypt has issued an 
appeal for a special fund, to be devoted to 
preserving the Temple of Karnak from further 
decay, by pumping the water of the Nile 
inundation out of the ruins. Donations may 
be sent to the hon. treasurer, Mr. F. G. Hilton 
Price, 17 Collingham-gardens, S.W.; or to the 
hon. secretary, Mr. Edward Poynter. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Homolle communicated the 
latest results of the French excavations at 
Delphi. Some more pieces of poetry have been 
found in the Treasury of the Athenians. One 
of these, now in eleven fragments, contains 
musical notation—this time not for the voice, 
but for an instrument. The words oan be 
restored with tolerable oertainty; but the notes 
are difficult to read, because of their great 


resemblance to one another. The subject of 
the poem is tbe birth of Apollo at Delos, his 
coming to Delphi, and his viotory over the 
serpent with the help of Dionysos. It can be 
assigned to the second century B.c., by a 
prayer for Athens and the Romans, with which 
it concludes. A second Paean has also been 
found, which is dated to about the year 340 
B.c., by the character of the writing, and by 
the names of the archons mentioned. The 
poet was a native of Scarphaia, in Locris; but 
his name is lost. Another interesting discovery 
is that of a sculptured figure with an inscription 
on the shield which was evidently the name of 
the artist. Unfortunately, all that can now be 
deciphered [is the first four letters of his 
patronymic,’ KAAA ; but the form of the A shows 
that he was an Argive. The other recent finds 
include: metrical inscriptions of some length, 
mentioning works of art dedicated in honour of 
historical personages; some aocounts of the 
fourth century; a decree in favour of Cotys, 
King of Thrace; several statues of Hellenistic 
and Roman times; four archaio statues, of the 
same type as the Korai of the Acropolis; frag¬ 
ments of interesting bronzes with repo asst 
ornament; and a Corinthian helmet in perfect 
preservation. 


THE STAGE. 

M. SARDOU'S NEW PLAY. 

Paris: Nov. 8,18M. 

M. Sardou and Mme. Sarah Bernhardt have 
scored another success with ‘ ‘ Gismonda ’ ; and 
it is worthy of note that this success has been 
attained by means far less sensational than 
those to which the dramatist and the actresj 
sometimes have had recourse in order to 
win the applause of the public. The plot is 
relatively simple, the numerous characters are 
portrayed in bold relief, the spectacular part 
of the play offers a series of picturesque 
tableaux, and the costumes are magnificent 
beyond description. 

The scene is laid at Athens, towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, during the Floren¬ 
tine domination. (I may here remark that, 
though M. Sardou’s archaeological knowledge 
has been the subject of amusing criticisms, the 
result of his labours, if not absolutely correct, 
is highly interesting ; and this is all the public 
oare about.) But to return to our subject. 
Gismonda (Mme. Sarah Bernhardt), on the 
death of her husband, has been proclaimed 
Duchess-Regent of Athens during the minority 
of her son Francesco. In the first act, we see 
her surrounded by noble suitors anxious to win 
her heart and duchy. Foremost among these 
is her cousin, Zaocario Franoo (M. Deval), a 
handsome but crafty and unscrupulous Flor¬ 
entine. Gismonda listens with indifference t o 
the fine things that are said to her, and gives 
her suitors to understand that she is only to be 
won by some noble deed of valour. While the 
suitors protest their readiness to die for her, a 
shriek is heard, and Franoesco’s nurse rushes in 
to tell them that the child has fallen into the 
pit in which a tiger is kept. The horror- 
8truck mother implores those around to save 
her son, and swears to wed the man who 
will do it; but no one is bold enough 
to face the wild beasb Suddenly a man 
among the crowd springs into the pit 
and saves the child; the rescuer proves to be 
one Pietro Almerio (M. Guitry), a falconer, a 
man of low birth, though handsome and of 
noble bearing. The Duchess offers him a large 
roward, which he disdainfully refuses; he re¬ 
calls to her the vow she had made and claims 
its fulfilment. . 

Gismonda now retires to the convent or 
Daphne in order to gain time, and in the 
hope that Almerio will abandon his pretensions. 
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She has even despatched an envoy to the Pope, 
asking him to release her from her vow; but 
the Holy Father not only refuses her request, 
but, through the Bishop Sophron (M. de Max), 
threatens her with excommunication should she 
attempt to free herself by violenoe. In the 
meantime, Almerio has sought fame on the 
battlefield; he has annihilated the Catalans 
who threatened Athens; he is a popular hero, 
and the people threaten to revolt in his favour. 
The barons, alarmed at this state of affairs, 
manage by stratagem to imprison Almerio; 
but the Duchess, who admires the man, will 
not allow any harm to befall him. 

The interest of the play culminates in the 
third act, which takes place amid the splendid 
surroundings of Giamonda’s private apartments, 
while the scene that follows is one of the best 
the author of “ Patrie ” has ever oonceived. 
Almerio appears before Gismonda, who tries by 
offers of wealth and honours to induce him to 
forego his olaim, which she treats with scorn. 
Almerio obstinately refuses her offers ; in im¬ 
passioned tones he relates how he has loved 
and worshipped her for months, never hoping 
even to be able to approach her, but now he 
may dare, and he will have her. Astonished 
by the fervour of his passion—a thing so new 
to her—Gismonda changes her tactics. She 
becomes subtle, caressing; her beauty and 
sweet voice work their charm; and she holds 
forth the promise of such bliss that Almerio, 
conquer! d, falls at her feet and promises on 
the cross she wears on her bosom to renounce 
publicly all olaim on her. No sooner has he 
sworn this than she turns on him with a laugh 
of derision and exclaims : “ Away! out of my 
presence, wretched menial, return to your 
hut I but as he is about to retire, she'adds, in 
a soft voice, “ and leave the door open to¬ 
night.” 

In the next scene we learn that Gismonda has 
kept her promise : she has visited Almerio 
among the ruins of the temple of Venus. In 
the pale moonlight she comes forth from the 
hut, leaving Almerio asleep. As she is about to 
depart, footsteps are heard: she hides behind a 
broken column just in time to see the traitor 
Zaccario and his dme damne,Q regorias, stealthily 
approach the abode of Almerio. Listening, 
she learns that it was Gregorias who inten¬ 
tionally dropped her son into the tiger’s den, 
and that now they have come to murder 
Almerio; but at the last moment Gregorias is 
oonsoienco-struck and runs away. Setting an 
axe the latter has dropped, Gismonda creeps 
behind Zaccario, and fells him to the ground as 
he is about to stab her lover. 

The fifth and last scene takes place amid 
the pomp of Palm Sunday Mass in tne Basilica. 
In the presence of the priesthood and the 
court, Almerio renounces his olaim to the hand 
of the Duchess. At the same moment, 
Zaccaria’s friends accuse Almerio of murder; he 
makes no attempt to deny the charge, only too 
happy to give his life to save Gismonda from 
ditiionour. But Gismonda loves him; she openly 
proclaims his innocence and her own guilt, 
and, kneeling before him, craves his pardon and 
the privilege of becoming his wife. Thus the 
drama ends, amidst the peal of bells, organ 
music, the Hosannah of the choir, in an 
apotheosis of such splendour that criticism is 
disarmed. 

It is useless attempting to give any idea of 
the genius displayed by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 
in her new part. I can only echo the enthusi¬ 
astic exclamation of a well-known critic, as the 
curtain fell on the last words of the third act: 
“Ah! la grande artiste, la grande artiste!” 
MM. Guitry, Deval, and de Max likewise 
deserve the highest praise. In appearance and 
bearing they are living representatives of the 
characters portrayed by Veronese and Tiepolo. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mb. Henschel gave his first “ Symphony 
Concert ” at the Queen’s Hall last Thursday 
week. The programme opened with E. 
Humperdinck’s Prelude to “ Hansel und 
Gretel,” an opera which is based on one of 
Grimm’s fairy tales, and which, at the present 
moment, is going the round of the German 
theatres. The themes are tuneful and pleasing, 
and the scoring very clever; but this “ Prelude ” 
scarcely makes a good oonoert piece: it serves, 
in the opera, striotly as a prelude to what 
follows. Mr. Frederick Dawson played 
Tschaikowsky’s pianoforte Concerto in B fiat 
minor, an interesting work, but of unequal 
merit: the thematic material is attractive, but 
the working out is, for the most part, showy 
rather than substantial. And then, again, the 
Concerto is very long. Mr. Dawson gave an 
excellent rendering of the music: his touch is 
refined, and his fingers are sure. The pro- 
gramme included Brahms’s Symphony in D, 
but in this Mr. Henschel was not at his best. 
Mrs. Henschel sang the Ciiirohen’s Songs by 
Beethoven. 

An immense audience assembled at the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday. The programme 
was In Memoriam Mendelssohn, who died 
November 4, 1847. It included some of the 
master’s finest works—the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” Overture, the “ Scotch ” 
Symphony, and the “ Loreley ” Finale. Miss 
Fanny Davies played with great spirit the 
pianoforte Conoerto in G minor. To comment 
on works which have long been admired, and 
which are still enjoyed, would be superfluous. 
The Crystal Palace orchestra, under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Manns, is specially noted for its 
renderings of Beethoven, Schumann, and 
Mendelssohn; and on this occasion both 
master and men were on their mettle. It is 
easy to sneer at Mendelssohn: it is easy to 
point out that he was a little lower than some 
of his predecessors; but it is far better to 
recognise what was good and great in his 
work, and to feel that he did not live and 
labour in vain. 

The Monday Popular programme concluded 
with a pianoforte Quintet in F from the pen 
of Mr. Moir Clark, a young composer, for 
some time a pupil of Mr. Prout’s at the 
Royal Academy. The writing is not always of 
the true “ohamber ” order, and Mr. Clark is 
still in his “ storm and stress ” period ; but the 
work undeniably shows talent and promise. 
There is a weloome freshness in the music, and 
the composer is skilled in the art of develop¬ 
ment. The two middle movements—Andante 
and Allegro—are, to our thinking, the strongest, 
while the Finale is the weakest. The Quintet 
was well interpreted by Mias Fanny Davies, 
Mile. Wietrowetz, and Messrs. Riee, Gibson, and 
Wbitehouse. The last-named gave as violon- 
oello solos Dvorak’s “ Waldesruhe,” a small but 
beautiful tone-picture; and an Allegro Appas¬ 
sionato by Saint Sacns, a clever piece, though 
not in the least impassioned. Mr. Whitehouse 
played with much taste and feeling. Miss 
Fanny Davies performed with success Chopin’s 
Fantasie Polonaise (Op. 61), an interesting 
piece, rarely heard, and given at these concerts 
for the first time. Miss Margaret Hoare was 
the vocalist, and in songs by Chammade and 
Tiesen secured the favour of the public. 

Herr Siegfried Wagner, only son of Richard 
Wagner, conducted a concert at the Queen’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening. It is now close 
on forty years since his father made his debut 
as conductor here in London. He was disgusted 
with his surroundings, annoyed at the 
“ ridiculous Mendelssohn worship,” and had 
, lost pleasure in his work, which, curiously, was 


“ Young Siegfried,” an early form of the 
Siegfried section of the “ Ring dee Nibe- 
lungen. Now the Mendelssohn worship still 
continues, as the concerts given in connexion 
with the anniversary of that composer’s death 
have just shown; but we have, in addition, a 
Wagner worship, which, at any rate in some 
of its phases, is equally ridiculous. There are 
serious musicians who recognised Wagner’s 

f enius when, without honour or reward, he was 
ghting against conventionality and insinoerity 
in art; and now the public is feeling its power. 
Young Siegfried has, therefore, come at a most 
opportune moment; for, whatever his personal 
merits, he was oertain of a sympathetic 
reoeption. The programme contained two 
pieces by Liszt. It was natural that the 
young conductor should wish to include the 
name of his grandfather, who helped and 
cheered his father during the dark days of 
adversity; but his selection was scarcely a wise 
one. The symphonic Poem “ Les Preludes ” has 
fine moments; but the “ Mephisto Walzer ” is a 
piece of realism in art, as ooarse as it is clever. 
If Liszt was to be represented, why was not 
the “Fault” Symphony chosenP That workis 
generally regarded has one of his most 
important and most interesting. The Wagner 
music consisted of the “ Siegfried” Idyll, the 
“Flying Dutchman” Overture, the “Vors- 
piel” and “Liebestod” from “ Tristan,” and 
the closing scene from “ Die Gotterdam- 
merung.” In the last Miss Marie Brema sang 
with great dramatic power, but the part is too 
high for her voioe. Siegfried Wagner oonduots 
with enthusiasm, and, at times, with great 
refinement. To criticise him, to compare him 
with eminent and experienced Wagner 
conductors, who are) as it were, in our very 
midst, would be unfair. He is welcomed now, 
principally, for his father’s sake; his own 
reputation may come with time. 

Last Wednesday evening the one hundred and 
fifty-sixth festival in aid of the funds of the 
Royal Society of Musicians took place in 
Westminster Abbey. Dr. Bridge’s “ Cradle of 
Christ,” a Christmas oantide, oompoaed for 
the recent Hereford Festival, was performed for 
the first time in London. The poem is an 
English version, by Dr. J. Mason Neale, of 
Giacopone’s hymn, “ Stabat Mater Speciosa,” 
a companion sequence to the “ Stabat Mater 
Dolorosa.” The music is in Dr. Bridge’s best 
style. The work consists of six short numbers, 
of which the opening chorus, the expressive 
baritone solo, “Who is He,” and the quaint 
canonic carol-chorus, “ Jesus lying in the 
Manger,” specially deserve mention. The solo 
singers were Mme. Albani and Mr. Daniel 
Price, and the composer was at the con¬ 
ductor’s desk. The programme also included 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” and Handel's 
“Angels ever bright and fair,” a “sweetness 
long drawn out,” as sung by Mme. Albani. 
The Abbey was very full. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 


OBITUARY. 

The death of Mr. Eugene Oudin cannot be 
passed over without a word of regret. He was 
in the prime of life, and his short but success¬ 
ful career as a vocalist gave promise of a 
brilliant future. He was a true lof'er of his 
art: not one who pandered to the taste of the 
public, but who sought to improve it. The 
world of musical art can ill afford to lose such 
men, for they are rare. Mr. Oudin was held in 
high esteem by his many friends. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. By Bev. ALEXANDEB MACLABEN, D.l). 

“ They are fully up to his old level, and are still unrivalled 
in their own minner British Weekly. 

London: Alixabpeb & Suei-ukabd, Furnival Street, E.C. 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 

The undermentioned Cases, for which it has not been 
found possible to raise the necessary help from other sources* 
are RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15, Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

18,024. Wanted, £5 2a. Id. towards the ooat (£38 17a. 9d.) of main¬ 
taining a family for two months, and emigrating them to Canada. The 
man ha* been 14 weeks out of work through a decline of his trade. 
In which there was no prospect of improvement. Very respectable 
people. 


17,024. A Southern Committee asks for £8 16s. to enable them to 
pay a pension of 7s. a week to an old lady of 77. She has been a vellum 
sewer, and at the time of giving up work had saved £120. All her 
relations are dead. The clergy contribute Is. a week. 


16,305. £5 17s. is needed to complete a pension of 6s. 6d. to a most 
respectable old servant, aged 73. Her savings (£100) are exhausted. 
A former employer allows ner Is. weekly. 


17,854. An East End Committee wish to raise the sum of £5 Is. id. 
towards a pension for the widow of a ship's captain, who died in 1883. 
Since that date she has continued to maintain herself in a most 
respectable i>osition till her failing eyesight has forced her to give ui> 
work. She is now 75 years old, and all her relations are dead A 
friend has promised to cover the rent. She Is a most respectable and 
deserving old ixrrson. 


17,924. £7 3s. required to complete a ]>ension of 8s. a week for an old 
man, aged 88, formerly an omnibus driver. Had saved. Incapacitated 
from work many years ago by deafness. 


17.797. £417s. «d. is wanted to oomplete an allowance of 7s. fid. a 
week to a very respectable single woman, who has suffered for years 
from illness, and is now only able to do very light work. 

U N IYER SITY of ~GL ASGOW. 

LECTURESHIP ON CIVIL LAW. 

Owing to the retirement of the proscut holder of the office, the 
University Court will ou 22 nd Inst., or some subsequent dute, proceed 
to the APPOINTMENT of a LECTURER on CIVIL LAW. 

The Salary attached to the Lectureship is £200 per annum. The 
Courso consists of not less than 80 I/cctures during each Winter 
Session, and is available l»th for Arts Students, and for students 
qualifying for the Degrees of B.L. and LL.B. 

The appointment now to be made will date from 1st January, and in 
the first instance will continue for the remainder of the lately 
appointed Lecturer's term of office, viz., till 30th September, 1895. 

The Lecturer to be appointed will be required to take up the latter 
portion of the course presently being delivered as from and after 
1st J anuarv. 

Applications and testimonials should be lodged with the undersigned 
not later than Monday 18th inst. 


High-Class Modem Publications and Remainders. 

M E88R8 ' HODGSON will SELL by 

A.T_L AUCTION, at their ROOMS, 115, CHANCERY LANE, W.C., 
on TUESDAY. November 20, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
(by order of several Eminent Publishing Houses), MANY 
THOUSAND VOLUMES of HIGH-CLASS MODERN PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, including 104 Curtis’s Velasques and Marillo (sells £1 11 a 6d.) 
—ICO Bretou’s Life of an Aitist ( 7 *. 6d.)— 60 Buchanan's Picture Posies 
( 21 a)—30 Shakespeare’s Macbeth, illustrated by Moye Smith £2 12 a 6d. 
and £5 5a)—71 Mignon Shakspeare, 6 vola (£2 2s V—30 Hill's I)r. John¬ 
son (£J 3s.}—50 Notts Wild Animals (£1 15a)—75 Sheridan's The Rivals 
(£2 12s. 6a. and £5 5s.)—2.000 Daudet’s T&rascon (7a 6d. and 5a)- 
4 Cozsens’ American Yachts—25 4ndereon’s Arts of Japan (£8 8s.)— 
400 vol«. of Artistic Japan ('5s.)—388 Bradshaw's New Zealand (14a)— 
1,250 Attwell's Italian Masters (5a )—600 Wharton’s Wits] and Beaux 
(3s. fid.)—1,900 Great French Writers (2a 6d.)—6,400 Subjects of the Day 
(2s. 6*1. and 3s. 6dd—4.560 White’s Selbome (6d.) ; also a Stock of 
Ornamental Menu Cards, Invitation Cards, Ball Programmes, Chromo¬ 
lithographs, Juvenile Books, 4e. 

To be viewed, and catalogues had. 


In Bankruptcy.—lie DALZIEL BROS, [by order of 
N. Newson-Smith, Esg., the Trustee). 

IX/TESSRS. HODGSON are instructed to 

1YX include in the above SALE by AUCTION, at their ROOMS, 
115, CHANCERY LANE. W.C., tho undermentioned important 
BOOK PROPERTIES. COPYRIGHTS, WOOD-BLOCKS, ELECTRO 
ami STEREOTYPE PLATES—viz.: Pictures of English Landscape, 
bv Birket Foster—Buchanan's Wayside Posies—North Coast Poems, 
and Ballad Stories of the Affections, illustrated by Walker, Pin well. 
North, Houghton, Small, Wolf, Dalziel, and other Artists-Planches 
An Old Fairy Tale, cuts by Doyle-Golden Thoughts—Spirit of Praise 
—Ingclow's Poems—Griset’s Grotesques—8jge Stuffing, bv the Hon. 
Hugh Rowley—Otto 8peckter's Fables—Victoria History of England— 
Handy History of England—Handy Bible History—Petsetillas Posy 
—Unpublished Wood-blocks to Grimm s Tales by Zweckie and Bayes 
—tho Stereo-Plates of Eleven Shilling Novelettes, he. 

Catalogues may be had of Messrs. Gover A Chiles, 71, Queen- 
street. E.C. ; of H. Newsom-Smjth, Esq., S7. Walbrook, E.C.; or of 
the Auctioneers, as above, where the Lots can be viewed. 


THE 

AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Hu the honour to ennonnoe the Publication of 

NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 

BY 

ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 


B ook-plates (Ex-Libris) designed 

and ENGRAVED in Mediaeval or Modern Styles on Wood. 
Copper, or Steel. A Book containing Illustrations of Mediaeval 
Designs on Wood, post free, 25 stamps.— Thomas Mokixg, 52, High 
Hoi born, London, W.C. Established 1791. 

T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. Tho list 
Includes private asylums, 4c.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. 8toceeb, 8. Lanca s ter Place, Strand, W .C._ 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.~ 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Rathe 4 Co., 40, Norfo!k Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. _ 

rr HE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

A 115, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 

Price List —115, Fleet Street. L ondon. 

JMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 

AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS PRINTED and PUBLISHED on 
liberal terms.—Address Alpha, care of 163, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


rriYPEWRITING—SHORTHAND.— 

A Miss LEOL1NE HARTLEY (from People's Palace, Battersea. 
Woolwich Polytechnics!, 429, Mansion House Chambers, E.C. All 
kinds of MSS. carefully copied. Duplicating clear as priut. Pupils 
received. Testimonials forwarded. 

CATALOGUES 

I70REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JL' promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

D ULAP 4 CO., 37, Soho Sqdare. _ 

FOREIGN BOOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

II, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. 

TH WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT RUSSET,T, STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at, (he most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 


Alah E. Clappkrton, 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 

Tho Council of this College is prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR 
of LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY, at a Btipend of £350 per annum. 

The appointment carries with it a seat on the Senate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Wales. 

Applications, with Testimonials, should be forwarded on or before 
December 4th, 1894, to 

Cardiff, November 12th, 1894. Ivor James, Registrar. 

KENT. 


TJiLTHAM 

Xli TH] 


COLLEGE, 

THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
£20) in APRIL.—Apply to the Head Master. 


A T 


MRS. LOUI8E JOPUNG’S ART 

SCHOOL, Logan Place, Earl’s Court Road. 

MISS HOPE REA will give & SERIES of FIVE LECTURES 
(weekly) on “ITALIAN SCULPTURE.” with Lantern Illustration, 
commencing FRIDAY NEXT, November 23rd, at 4.30. Tickets: 
Series, 5s. ; Single, Is.— Apply Miss Rea, 60, Bclsize Park Gardens, 
or the Lady Superintendent, Art School, South Kensington. 


m 


. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

- SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon Street, E.O, a REGIS¬ 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers may confidently rely upon the Doctor's long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
heir disposal. 


XPINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLE- 

JL- 1 MEN’S DAUGHTERS.-Tho Misses SINCLAIR CLARKE, 
46, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.—References permitted to—The 
Right Honourable G. J. Goschen, M.P., aud Mrs. Goschen: John 
Usher, Esq., of Norton, Midlothian ; the llonble.and Rev. Wm. Miller, 
LL D..C.I.E.; the Rev. C. J. Ridgeway, 36, Porchester Terrace, W. 
aud Colonel Bisset, R.E., C.l.E. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 

J-T-l- Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
demand.—G. Lemallier, Libraire, 38, Rue do Ch&teaudun, Paris. 


G 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

-w- s and BOOK8ELLER8, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call tho 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
pn-sciited by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for tlielr own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS. and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 

Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 5s. 

T)R0T0PLA8M: Physical Life and Law. 

A- By Prof. Lionel Beale, F.R.S. Facte and Argument. aftainst 
Meoliamoat Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbort Spenocr, 
Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 

Harrison A Boas, 50, Pall blall. 


“ The British Iftneum collection, reproduced in thli volume, 
ia," my, Profemot Col Tin, a fairly oomplete and repraenta- 
tire surrey of the several phases of Dorer’e activity as a 
draughtsman and sketcher daring all periods of his outer.” 

The Volume it Imperial folio, half-moroeoo, Plata Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copite. 
Price Six Guineat. 

Tho AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), cf 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple¬ 
ment, containing 63 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, Ons Sqillixo. 


“AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” 

Naw Paupitlkt, Free on Application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London. 

1\/TESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

1VL ART REPRODUCEBS, 

11, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Are tho solo representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR llANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
lending London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always ou view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND 4 CO. supply the cheapest and best Prooesses 
in the market, which arc specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Arvlucologists, and those enraged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND 4 CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Fhoto-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art , Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Vieics , Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, die., Ac., at a moderateccft. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices : 14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

VIEWS PAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

il 4c.-KI.N0. SELL 4 RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12 Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 8treet. E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offioea, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism London. 
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BLACKWOOD’S 

Philosophical and Theological List. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


BY PROFESSOR FLINT. 

HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY in 

FRANCE and FRENCH BELGIUM and SWITZER¬ 
LAND. By ROBERT FLINT, Proftssor in the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh, Ac. 8to, 21s. 

THEISM, Eighth Edition. Crown 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. Fifth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES SETH. 

A STUDY of ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 

By JAMES SETH, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in 
Brown University, U.S.A. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BY PROFESSOR PFLBIDERER. 

PHILOSOPHY and DEVELOPMENT 

of RELIGION. Being the Edinburgh Gifford Lectures 
for 1894. By OTTO PFLBIDERER, D.D., Professor 
of Theology at Berlin University. 2 vols., post 8vo, 
ISs. net. 


BY R. M. WENLEY, D.Sc. 

ASPECTS of PESSIMISM. By R. M. 

WENLEY, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer on Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow; 
Author of “ Socrates and Christ.’* Crown 8vo, 0a. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERTSON. 

THE EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL, 

as set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical 
Historians. By JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BY PROFESSOR ANDREW SETH. 

SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. A Com 

porison of the Scottish and German Answers to Hume. 
By ANDREW SETH, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic, 
Rhetoric, and Metaphysics in tho University of 
Edinburgh. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

HEGELIANISM and PERSONALITY. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY PROFESSOR SORLEY. 

THE ETHICS of NATURALISM. 

Being the Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 1884. By W. R. 
SORLEY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Aberdeen University. 
Crown 8vo, 0s. 

BY THE LATE PROFESSOR VEITCH. 

INSTITUTES of LOGIC. Post 8vo, 

12b. 8d. 

KNOWING and BEING. Essays in 

Philosophy. First Series. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BY REV. JOHN PATRICK, B.D. 

THE APOLOGY of ORIGEN in 

REPLY to CELSUS. A Chapter in the History of 
Apologetics. By Rev. JOHN PATRICK, B.D., Edin¬ 
burgh. Post 8vo, 7s. 0d. 


BY REV, JAMES LINDSAY, B.D. 

ThePROGRESSIVENESS of MODERN 

CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. By Rev. JAMES LIND- 
SAY, M.A., B.D., B.Sc., &c., Kilmarnock. Crown 
8vo, 0s._ 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SOX3, 
Kdinbuuoh ANb Loxuox. 


TALES of the PUNJAB, told by the People. By Flora Annie 

STEEL. Illustrated by J. Lockwood Kipling, C.I.E., and Notes by R. C. TEMPLE. Crswn 8vo, gilt, or edges 
uncut, fs. [The Cbaniohd Series. 

THE FABLES of JESOP. Selected, Told Anew, and their History 

Traced, by JOSEPH JACOBS. Done into Pictures by RICHARD HEIGHWAY. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges 
uncut, 0s. [The Cranford Series. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—" A beautiful edition in the Cranford Series, with charming illustrations.” 

GLOBE.—" The drawings and pictorial devices are eminently quaint, many being highly humorous, and all effective* 
.Probably at once the most scholarly and most popular edition of the Fables ever published.” 

THE MEANING of HISTORY, and Other Historical Pieces. By 

FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 0d. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—" All these and other qualities are not only discernible. They penetrate through and 
through the texture of the deeply interesting, wise, and eloquent volume before us.” 

ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, Religious, Literary, and Social. By 

PHILLIPS BROOKS, late Bishop of Massachusetts. Edited by the Rev. JOHN COTTON BROOKS. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 0d. net. 

ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. An Attempt to Treat Some 

Religious Questions in a Scientific Spirit. By the Ven. JAMES M. WILSON, M.A., late Head Master of Clifton 
College, Vicar of Rochdale, Archdeacon of Manchester. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 0d. net. 

GUARDIAN.—" We heartily welcome a now edition.” 

THE STORY of SONNY SAHIB. By Mrs. Everard Cotes 

(SARAH JEANNETTBiDUNCAN). Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

SIBYLLA. By Sir H. S. Cunningham, K.C.I.E., Author of 

“ Wheat and Taros,” Ac. 2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—" Tho quiet but deeply interesting little drama of which Sibylla is the heroine.The really 

good things must be found, not by readers of reviews, but by readers of the books themselves; and since the days of 
* The Chronicles of Dustypore ’ we have wondered that their discoverers have not been more numerous.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—" A book to bo read at least twice—once for the story, and as often as one pleases for tho 
good things scattered in it.” 

DAIL Y TELEGRAPH One of those rare books whioh are no sooner read than they tempt their reader to prompt 
and assiduous re-perusal.” 

MAURICE; or, the Red Jar. A Tale of Magic and Adventure for 

Boys and Girls. By tho COUNTESS of JER8EY. With Illustrations by Rosie M. M. Pitman. Crown 8vo, Cs. 
PALL MALL BUDGET.—" There is a charm of genuine simplicity in the narration.” 

OBSERVER.-" The book is quite delightfully written, for Lady Jersey is one who writes prose as a poet writes 

it.The illustrations are very suitable to tho text, and show no little skill in designing.” 

HORSING POST—"A fertile imagination and much grace of manner render Lady Jersey’s ‘Maurice; or, the Red 
Jar’ especially attractive as a talo of magic and adventure for boys and girls.” 

MY NEW HOME. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by Leslie 

Brooke. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

SPECTATOR.—" This is just the kind of tale which suits Mrs. Molesworth’s gift of telling Btorios for young people. ’ 
DAILY NEWS.—" Bright and readable, and fully sustains the authoress’s reputation.” 

DAIL Y TELEGRAPH.—" A gracefully told tale for girls.” 

JOURNAL of EDUOATION.—" A charming story, written with that thorough comprehension of a child’s mind and 
ways that we have learned to expect from tho author of so many delightful Christmas books.” 

A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By Sir H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., 

and tbo late C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. Vol. I. The Non-Metallic Elements. New Edition. Completely 
Revised by Sir H. E. ROSCOE, assisted by Drs. H. G. COLMAN and A. HARDEN. With 374 Illustrations and 
a Portrait of Dalton engraved by C. H. Jecns. 8vo, 21s. 

THE RISE and DEVELOPMENT of ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

By CARL SCHORLEMMER, LL.D., F.R.S., late Professor of Organic Chemistry in the Owens College. 
Manchester, Victoria University. Revised Edition. Edited by ARTHUR SMITHELLS, B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

PHYSIOLOGY for BEGINNERS. By Prof. M. Foster, F.R.S., 

and LEWIS E. SHORE, M.A., M.D., Senior Demonstrator of Physiology in the University of Cambridge. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 0d. 

EDUCATIONAL NEWS.—" Fulness and accuracy of knowledge are here provided and presented to tho mind with 
such simplicity and clearness as scientific training and professional practice alone are able to reach.” 


MACMILLAN'S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 

NEW VOLUME. 

SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE of GREEK LIFE from the 

MINOR WORKS of XENOPIION. Adapted for the use of Beginners. With Vocabulary, Notes, and Exorcises. 
By C. H. KEENE, M.A. Pot 8vo, Is. 0d. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL CLASS-BOOKS. 

NEW VOLUME. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By E. C. K. Gonner, M.A., 

Brunnor Professor of Economic Science at University College, Liverpool. Globs 8vo, 3s. 

NATURE.—" If the main facts contained in this volume are grasped by students intended for commercial careers, 
British commerce will undoubtedly be benefited.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 

THINGS WILL TAKE A TURN. By Beatrice 

XL HARRADEN, Author of “ Ships that Pass in the Eight,” "InM' A ^ IHUStrated ° n ' 

with Forty-six Pictures from Designs by Jouir H. Bacox. Squate 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FROM THE CLYDE TO THE JORDAN: Narrative 

of a Bicvcle Journey. By HUGH CALL AN, M.A., Author of “ Wanderings on WTieel and on Foot through 
Europe,’^ and “ The Story of Jerusalem.” Crown 8vo, with 30 Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 

READINGS FROM CARLYLE: a Selection of Repre- 

" »n£fiveExt£c* frite wSi oTTTo" Cariyie. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. KEITH 
LEASE, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS. From 

SriSia : wXSci “itaiwiS£i.Sai« Coloured Plates. To be completed in M Sfonth.y Parts at 2s. ad. each net, 
and in 4 Half-Vols., cloth, at 12s. 6d. each net. 

Now ready, Parts I. to VII., and Half-Vol. I. 

London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey^ _ 

Ipbilosopbie at Ibome MUDI g® I , E0T 

SctiCS* Library, 


philosophy at Ibome 
Settee* 

Neat Crown 8vo Volumes, 2s. 8d. each. 

Lotze, Prof. H.—Outlines of the 

PHILOSOPHY 'of RELIGION. Translated by F. C. 
CONYBEARE, M.A. (Oxon. 

*• One of the most suggestive and enlightening works that our 
age has been privileged to wJcome . 1 '—Academy. 

Salter, W. M.—First Steps in 

PHILOSOPHY. 

•* Has deservedly reached « second edition * 1 —Literary World. 

Bosanquet, Dr. Bernard.—Know- 

LEDGE and REALITY: a Series of Logical Studies. 

Molinari,G.de—Religion. Trans- 

lated by W. K. FIRMINGElt, B.A. (Oxon.). 

" Has rxciud o >HI L and cannot fail 

of readers here too, where the question of the relation of Church 

and State is analogous .' 1 —Times. 

Bax, E. B. — The Problem of 

REALITY. 

"An acute and comprehensive little treatise. It is seldom that a 
complete theory of the Universe is presented in such brief form. 
r Glasgow Herald. 

«Nothing in it which a thoughtful reader should find any 
difficulty in grasping .”—Daily Chronicle. 

Lillie, A.—Influence of Buddhism 

on PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 

“ Not content with pointing out the well-known coincidences 
between Buddhism and Christianity , hut seeks to account Jor them. 
The learning is imposing and ingenious.** Times. 

Schopenhauer, A—Minor Writ- 

INGB. Translated by BAILEY SAUNDERS. 5 vole. 
<* Mr. Saunders has done English readers a genuine service." 

Athenaeum. 

•« It was a happy thought to translate these essays."— Academy. 

SWAN SONNENSCHE1N & CO., London. 

READY THIS DAY. 

Crown 8vo, 150 pages, 2s., cloth. 

MODERN JOURNALISM 

A Handbook of Instruction and Counsel for the 
Young Journalist 

By J. B. M A OKIE, 

Fellow of the Institute of Journalists. 

London : CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SOS, 

7, Btationf.iw’ Ham, Count, E.C. 

THROAT ™ 0 cough 

Soreness and dryness, ticking and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. I or th so symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In eor.t ict with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the set of sucking, the glycerine in these agre- able confections 
becomes actively healing. _ , „ . 

Sold only in boxes, 7Id., and tins, Is. ljd-, Labelled. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homceops’X ( > emists, London 


Por the CIRCULATION and BALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH. GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from Odo Guinea per annnm. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Book, at the 
House, at Subscribers) from Tiro Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 

N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subecription and 
thus lessen tho cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Cluhe supplied on Liberal Terms 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists oj Boohs gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Book* of the Past 8easonB are on Bale, seoond-h&nd at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LI8T8 GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

UUIlIE’g MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to IS, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is In daily communication with this library. 

MTTDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80to84, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brampton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Bt.,K.C 

ESTABLISHED 1851. . _ 

DIKKBECK BANK, 

T'[TO-ANDA*d?A 1 £t^pe^OE l NT? , iNrE^E^r'^owe^on 0 D'EP03IT8 

re ?WO bl pe” CENT.' L on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on tho minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn Irelow £100. 

“gTOOKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and Bold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receiTOe small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO OUlNKAfl FKB MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

Th e BIRKBECK 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
I^BAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

ObUPS^ PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

O ____a nd _ 

T30TTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

XT _PIES. Also. _ 

pSSENCl of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
r jn UB.TLE SOUP, andJELLY,"and other 
SPECIALITIES for INYALIDST" 

' CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS-_ 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 


DAVID NUTT, 

270-271, Strand. 

LATEST PUBUCATIOHS at all BOOKSELLERS 
and LIBRARIES. 

NEW WORKS ON THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 

LECTURES on the DARWINIAN 

THEORY, delivered by the late ARTHUR MILNES 

MARSHALL, Professor of Zoology in Owens College, 

Manchester. Edited by C. F. MARSHALL, M. D. 
Demy Bvo, XX.-236 pp., with 37 Illustrations, mostly 
from Original Drawings and Photographs, cloth, uncut, 
7s. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND EDITOR. 

BIOLOGICAL LECTURES and Ad¬ 
dresses. (The Modern Study of Zoology—The In¬ 
fluence of Environment on tho Structure and Habitsof 
Animals Embryology as an Aid to Anatomy—The 
Shapes and Sizes of Animals—Death—The Recapitula¬ 
tion Theory, Ac.) Crown 8vo, vui.-384 pp., cloth, 
uncut, 6s. _ 

THE RUSSIAN JEWS: Emancipation 

or Extermination? By L. ERRERA, Professor at the 
University of Brussels. With a Prefatory Note by 
THEODORE MOMMSEN. Translated by BELLA 
LOWY. Demy 8vo, X.-208 pp., Map, cloth, uncut, 3s.Sri. 
*»* The original has been unanimously recognised as 
the ablest statement of the Jewish ease against the 
Russian Government. 

TIMES.—" Professor Errera has done good service to the 
cause of what Professor Mommsen rightly calls Common 
Sense and Humanity, by his temperate and authentic state¬ 
ment of the fact? of the case.” 

IK THE SERIES “FAIRY TALES OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE.” 

MORE CELTIC FAIRY TALES. By 

JOSEPH JACOBS. Illustrated by J. D. Batten. 6s. 

V This Volume concludes the Series “ Fairy Tales 
of the British Empire ” of the preceding volumes, of 
which many thousands have been sold in this country 
and in America. 

Although the volume has only been issued three weeks, 
the charm and beauty of both text and illustrations havo 
already been recognieed by over fifty newspapers in all 
parts of the Kingdom. 

v n —A few conics of the Special Issue, on Japanese vellum, 
with dool-le stale of the plates, etill left, Full prospectus on 
application. __ 

IK TUB BIBLIOTHQUE DE CARABAS. 

Vol. IX. A PHILOLOGICAL ESSAY 

concerning the PYGMIES of the ANCIENTS. By 
EDWARD TYSON, M.D., F.R.S., a.d. 1680. Now 
Edited, with an Introduction treating of Pygmy Races 
and Fairy Tales, by BERTRAM C. A. W1NDLE, 
Dgc ID. Dean of the Medical Faculty, and Professor 
of Anatomy, Mason College, Birmiogham. Crown 8vo. 
civ.-103 pp., 6s- net. 

V A full l»st of the Bibl. dc Carabas sent on appUca.io*. 

NOEL. A Book of Carols for Ghrist- 

maslide. Written and Designed by CH.J. FFOULKES j 
Music l.v H. A. VINCENT RAMSON. Small fol., 
12 Full-pago Designs, 10 pages of Words of Music, 
printed on tho finest hand-made paper, bound in 
specially designed cover, 5s. 

AT the CROSS ROADS, and other 

rooms. By ARNOLD WALL. Crown Bvo, 64pp., cloth, 
uncut, 2s. Ud. ___ 

THE JESUITS in CHINA and the 

LEG4TION of CARDINAL DE TOURNON. By 
ROBERT C JENKINS, Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 
Demy 8vo, vi. 165 pp., 2 Portraits, cloth, uncut, 6s. 

SONGS and SAGAS of the NORSE- 

MEN and ENGLISHMEN By ALBANY F MAJOR, 
Hon. See. of the Viking Club. 8vo, 131 pp., cloth, 
uncut, 3s. Os. net. _ 

TALES from WELSH WALES. By 

P. II. EMERSON, Author of “ A Son of the Fens, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 301 pp., 3s. Cd. 

TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 

POEMS, OLD and NEW. By George 

COTTERKLL. Printed at tho Oxford University Press. 
Pp. 227, leap. 8vo, cloth, uncut, 6s. net. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


MESSES. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

WINTER’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 

(10th Year of Publication.) 


'With 41 Fall-page Platee (8 Photo-Intaglios), and 32 Illastratlons in the Text. 

2 vols., 8vo, 36s. net. 

MEMORIALS OF ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 


Entitled — 












BY 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 

Author of “ Booties* Baby,** “Army 
Society, * “ A Seventh Child,” “ The 
Soul of the Bishop,’* " Bed Coots,” Ac. 

In picture cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 0d. 


NOTICE. — The First and Second Editions of this 
favourite Annual were exhausted on the day of Pub¬ 
lication, a THIRD EDITION is now ready. 


By EDGAR SHEPPARD, M.A., 

Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal, Honorary Chaplain to the Queen and 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 


NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. 

DOREEN: the Story of a Singer. 

By EDNA LYALL, Author of “ Donovan,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. A Series of Lectures delivered 

at Oxford. By JAMBS ANTHONY FROUDB. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 


At all Circulating Libraries in Town or Country. 
i. 

Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s Hew Hovel. 

A BAD LOT. By the Author of “In 

a Grass Country,” ” Jack’s Secret,” “ A Tragic Blun¬ 
der,” “A Sister’s Sin,” Ac. 3 vols., 18e. [ Immediately. 


II. 

Hawley Smart’s Mew Mevel. 

A RACING RUBBER. By the Author 

of “ Brcezie Langton,” “ Long Odds,” "The Plunger,” 
“ Beatrice and Benedick,” Ac. 2 vols., 12s. 

IIL 

Alan St. Anbym’s Mew Morel. 

A TRAGIC HONEYMOON. By the 

Author of “ A Fellow of Trinity,” “ Tho Junior Dean,” 
“ The Master of St. Benedict’s,” Ac. 2 vols., 12s. 

IV, 

Florence Warden's Mew Morel. 

A PERFECT FOOL. By the Author 

of “The House on the Marsh,” “ My Child and I,” “A 
Young Wife’s Trial,” “ A Wild Wooing,” Ac. 2 vols., 
12s. 

I “ To all those who like a myotery, and who gratefully remember ‘ The 
House on the Marsh,' let the Baron reoommend * A Perfect Fool.’" 

Punch. 

** —the interest in the main story never flags. Man-able Stelfox 
and the clever Chris are all exoellent portraits. —The literary work¬ 
manship is worthy of high praise."—Scotsman. 


Y. 

Hew Hovel by the Author of “ Holly Bawm.” 

PETER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Hungerford, 

Author of “ Nora Creina,” “An Unsatisfactory Lover,” 
“ April’s Lady,” “ The Hon. Mrs. Vereker,” Ac. 
3 vols., 18s. 

“The author of ‘ Molly Bawn’ may always be depended upon for a 
story of complicated affections and feminine intrigues which shall in¬ 
terest the reader.. . .Nell iB a charmiugly drawn character, and it is in 
her romance that the reader takes tho greatest interest.” 

Publishers' Circular. 
VL 

Mrs. Edward Kennard's Mew Novel. 

THE CATCH of the COUNTY. By 

the Author of “The Girl in the Brown Habit,” "The 
Hunting Girl,” “Just Like a Woman,” “Sporting 
Tales,” Ac. 3 vols., 18s. 

“ Wo do not entertain the least doubt that Mrs. Kennard's latest 
fiction will rival its forerunners in popularity.’’— Daily Telsgiaph. 
“The story ii lively enough, and the movement is well sustained. 

Academy. 

“... .the three volumes have nothing of dulnew, and plenty of * go.’ ” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“Mrs. Kennard deals with her material in a vivacious fashion.” 

_ Globe. 

Will be published early in Deoember. 

Price One Shilling each. 

“BELGRAVIA” ANNUAL (Illustrated) 

Containing Contributions by— 

FLORENCE MARRY AT, 

Tbe AUTHOR of “MISS MOLDY,” GERTRUDE 
WARDEN. HUME NISBET, EDITH STEWART 
DREWRY. Ac. 

AKD 

“LONDON SOCIETY” CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER (Illustrated), 

Containing Contributions by— 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 

B. M. OROKER, CURTIS YORKE. ” RITA,” W. W. 
FENN, R. M. BURNAND, A. PERRIN, Ac. 


CONTINUATION OF MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and PROTECTORATE, 

1640-1660. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, Fellow of Merton College, 
Honorary Student of Christ Church, Ac. Vol. I. 1649-1661. With 14 Maps. 8vo, 21 b. 

“ Precision, lucidity, accuracy are the qualities of Dr. Gardiner’s style. The impartiality, the judicial temper, which 
distinguish Dr. Gardiner among historians, are conspicuous in this new volume from its first page to its last.” 

Daily News. 

LONDON and the KINGDOM: a History derived mainly from the 

Arobives at tbe Gnildhall. By REGINALD R. SHARPE, D.CX, Reoorda Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk 
of the City of London. (3 vols.) 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 10s. 6d. each. 

FROM EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC: an Artist’s Notes and 

Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 1892-93. By W. G. BURN MURDOCH. With a Chapter 
by W. S. BRUCE, Naturalist of the Barque Bakena. With 2 Maps. 8vo, 18s. 

“ This fascinating record opens up a new avenue in our experience. We are introduced to places unknown to any 
man of thisgeneration, and in some cases the expedition seems to have reached portions of the globe entirely un visited 
before.The illustrations are all that could be wished ; they are, like the stories, full of character and life.”— Spectator. 

CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By F. Max Muller, K.M. 

New Edition, in 4 vols. Yol. I. RECENT ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

A PRIMER of PSYCHOLOGY. By George Trumbull Ladd, 

Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. [7n a few days. 

POEMS. By Robert F. Murray, Author of “The Scarlet Gown.” 

With a Memoir by ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo, 5e. net. [/* a few days. 

%• Fifty Copies havo been printed on Large Paper, price 10 b. not. 

BALLADS of the MARATHAS. Rendered into English Verse from 

the Mamthi Originals by HARRY ARBUTHNOT ACWORTH, H.M. Indian Civil Service, President Bombay 
Anthropological Society. 8vo, 6s. _ [ In a Jew days. 

THE OUTDOOR WORLD SERIES. 

BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS (BRITISH). By W. Furneaux, 

F.R.G.S., Author of “The Outdoor World; or, Young Collector’s Handbook.” With 12 Coloured Plates, and 
241 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [/n a few days. 

NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 

THE PEOPLE of the MIST. By H. Rider Haggard. With 16 

Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Layard. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The only questions to bo asked concerning a book of this kind are, 'Does it lay hold? ’ * Does the pipe go out 
during its perusal ? ’ ‘ Does it keop us out of bed until one, when we have determined to go at eleven ? ’ and as they can 
all be answered in tho affirmative, there is really nothing more to be said about ‘ The Teoplo of the Mist.’ ” 

Westminster Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. DELAND. 

“ Marriage is not a result but a processV 

PHILIP and his WIFE. By Margaret Deland, Author of “John 

Ward, Preacher.” Crown 8vo, 6e. [In a few days. 


A TRUE RELATION of the TRAVELS and PERILOUS ADVEN- 

TURF.S of MATHEW DUDGEON, GENTLEMAN: Wherein is truly set down tbe Manner of his Taking, the 
Long Time of his Slavery in Algiers, and Means of his Delivery. Written by Himself, and now for the first time 
printed. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Wo like Mr. Dudgeon for his own importiuont sake, for the vital note he often tonchos, for tho freshness of the 

breeze that blows across tho Elysium he has built up from tho wreckage of the past.We all clamour to-day for new 

so-nations, hut what we rather desire is variations upon the old sensations. Tho adventures of Mr. Dudgeon give 
them.”— National Observer. _ _ 


F. Y. WHITE & CO., 

14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK: 16 EAST 16th STREET. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 


New Works and New Editions. 


Vol. I., Now Ready, remaining volumes at intervals of 
one month. 

The HISTORY of the FRENCH 

REVOLUTION (1789-1800). Bv LOUIS ADOLPHE 
THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL. 
New Edition, with 60 Hinstrations on Steel. In 6 yols., 
demy 8vo, to be published monthly, price 9s. each. 


Vol. I., Now Ready, remaining volumes at intervals of 
one month. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME 

from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Augustus. By 
THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated by WILLIAM 
PURDIE DICKSON, D.D., LL.D. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Revised. In 6 vols., crown 8vo, to be issaed at 
monthly intervals, price 7s. 6d. each. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


The Oxford English Dictionary. 

TWO NEW PARTS 

Just published, 4to, paper covers. 

A New English Dictionary 

On Historical Principles. Founded mainly.on the 
Materials collected by the Philological Society. 

(1) D—Deceit. Edited by Dr. Murray. 3s. 6d. 

(2) p — Pang- Edited by Henry Bradley, M.A. 

2s. 6d. 

f&F The Delegates of the Press have arranged for the 
punctual Issue of the letters D. and F. In quarterly sections. 
From and after January 1st, 1895, one section at least con¬ 
sisting of sixty-four page*, will be published quarterly at 
half-a-crown. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

The Life and Times of 

J. Greenleaf Whittier 

1807-1892. 

By S. T. PIOKABD 

With Steel Plate Engravings. 1 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 

An entirely new and authoritative biography baaed on the 
Quaker Poet’s own letters and papers. 

Low’s New Series of “ Travel and Adventure.” 

Crown 8vo volumes, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

VOLUME I., JUST READY. 

TEN YEAR8’ CAPTIVITY in the 

HAHDI’S CAMP, 1889-1892. From the Original Mann- 
scripts of Pother Joseph Ohrwalder, late Priest of the 
Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan. By 
Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A. Fully Illustrated. 


NOW READY. 

TWO SUMMERS IN GUY- 

ENNE, 1892-3. By EDWARD HARRISON BARKER, 
Author of “ Wayfaring in France,” Ac. 1 vol., demy 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 18s. 

“ Few Englishmen know France so well as Mr. Barker; few feel its 
charm so keenly. Most of his journeys hare been made afoot through 
unexplored byways, so that he is more at homo in the village 
auberge than even Mr. Stevenson.”— Daily Chronicle. 


NOW READY. 

THROUGH TEN ENGLISH 

COUNTIE8. By JAMES JOHN HIS8EY, Author of 
“A Holiday on the Road,” Ac. Demy 8vo, with 18 
Illustrations, 18s. 

“ In bright and gossiping fashion the author disoourses of scenetr, 
of odd characters onoountered by the way, of architectural and arch¬ 
aeological glories, of homely old inns, and quaint rural customs." 

_ World. 

NOW READY. 

LETTERS FROM THE 

CAMP to HIS RELATIVES at HOME DURING the 
SIEGE of SEBASTOPOL. By COLIN FREDERICK 
CAMPBELL. With Introduction by Field-Marshal 
LORD WOLSELEY. In 1 voL, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ Few who read these letters will question Lord Wolseley’s judgment 
Simple and modest in tone they give a vivid picture of the siege, its 
incidents, and its terrible trials, and a very shrewd criticism of the 
blunders, strategical and administrative, of those who were responsible 
at the time for the oonduct of the campaign.”— Timet. 


NOW READY. 

ENGLISH WHIST AND 

ENGLISH WHIST - PLAYERS. By WILLIAM 
PRIDEAUX COURTNEY. 1 vol., demy 8vo, Ha. 

“ It is the rich mass of anecdotes, personal associations, poetry, 
fiction, humour, and pathos, that have grown around this choloest of 
fireside games, that the author devotes himself.”—Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 

PERSIAN PICTURES- 

SAFAR NAMEH: a Book of Travel in the East. In 
crown 8vo, 6 b. 

“The author of ‘ Persian Pictures' has seen more of the interior of 
life in Iran than is vouchsafed to many travellers from Europe. She 
attends Mohammedan festivals, hobnobs with shiekhs, bargains in 
bazaars, dreams iu gardens, fishes in mountain streams, and penetrates 
•behind the veil that separatee the women's quarters of Persian palaces 
from that to which the male guest has access. Iler sketches are 
picturesque and vivid in colouring, and yet in no respect overdrawn. 
The volume is full of charm and full of information.”— The Scoleman 


New Novels at all the Libraries. 


A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT 

By the Author of “ DR. EDITH ROMNEY,” Ac. In 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 

THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

By KATHARINE WYLDE, Author of “Mr. Bryant’s 
Mistake.” In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A NEW EDITION. 

BASIL LYNDHURST. By 

ROSA N. CAREY, Author of 11 Not Like Other Girls,” 
Ac. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE OXFORD DANTE 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt 
lettered, 7s. 6d. 

COMPLETE WORKS of DANTE 

In PROSE aud VERSE. Edited by E. MOORE, D.D., 
with Index of Proper Names by Paget Toynbee, M.A. 

TTJTTE LE OPERE DI DANTE 

ALIGHIERI NUOVAMENTE RIVEDUTE NEL TE8TO 

OXFORD INDIA PAPER EDI- 

TION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6d. 

MINIATURE EDITION on 

OXFORD INDIA PAPER. 8 role, S2mo, 10s. 6d. 


A Work of Extreme importance to Students 
of Botany and Horticulturists. 

The Work will be completed in Four Parts, which will be 
issued to the subscribers who take the whole Work at Bight 
Guineas net: and the Price will be raised on Publication. 
Subscriptions will be received until the Publication of 
Part IV. 

Part III., now ready. Parts I. and II., published 4to, cloth, 
£2 2s. each, net. 

INDEX KEWENSIS: an Enu¬ 
meration of the Genera and Species of Plants from the 
Time of Llnntcns to the year 1836 inclusive. Edited by 
Sir J. D. HOOKER and B. D. JACK80N. 


Just published, demy 8vo, paper wrapper, Is. 6d. 

INDEX to SIR JAMES H. RAM- 

SAY’8 LANCASTER and YORK. By FRANCIS 
MARRIS JACKSON. 

2 vols. 8vo, £116s. With Maps and Hinstrations. 

LANCASTER and YORK: a 

Century of English History (A.D. 1899-1486). By Sir 
JAMES H. RAMSAY, of Bamff, Bart., M.A. 


Immediately. Crown 8vo, half-bound, 8s. 6d. net. 

ADAMNANI VITA S. CO- 

LUMBAE. Edited from Dr. Reeve's Text, with an Intro¬ 
duction on Early Irish Church History, Notes, and a Glos¬ 
sary, by J. T. FOWLER, M.A., D.C.L., F.S.A., Lecturer 
In Hebrew ; Librarian, and Vice-Principal of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, in the University of Durham. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SELECT PLAYS. 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, stiff cover, Is. 6d. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Hon. 
D.C.L. and LL.D., Fellow, Senior Buraar, and Vice- 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOOUE FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


VOLUME II., IMMEDIATELY. 

HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE; in- 

eluding Four Months* Residence with Dr. Livingstone. 
By HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L., Ac. With Map 
and Illustrations. 


PICTURESQUE CEYLON. 

Vol. II. KANDY and PERADENIYA. By HENRY W. 
CAVE. Demy 4to, numerous Full-page Illustrations in 
Woodbury gravure, gilt edges, roxburghe binding, 28s. 
net. 

“A series of beautiful photographic illustrations of soon cry and 

life_accompanied by appropriate letterpress, descriptive and liis- 

orical.’’— Times. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

IN the DAY of BATTLE: a 


Romance. By J. A. STEUART, Author of “ Kilgroom : 
a Story of Ireland,” Ac. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


A bold and stirring story, full of colour, incident, and strife—The 

S ira tee, the Arab tribes, and their crimes and conflicts are vigorously 
epicted ; and the third volume, in which the Scotch hero gets safely 
into and out of the Holy City, is strikingly picturesque and Inter¬ 
esting. ”— World. 

“ A straightforward, rattling, breesy romance. It is a gallant story, 
in whioh the exciting adventures tumble ovor each other’s heel*. A 
good, honest, wholesome novel. In the ranks of our new school of 
romance the author deserves to find a prominent place.” 

__ Dail y Telegraph. 


THREE NAPOLEONIC NOVELS 
BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

Never before Translated. 

Each in 2 vols., uniform crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 8d. per vol 

THE COMPANY OF JEHU. 

THE FIRST BE PUBLIC t or. The White* 
and the Bines. 

THE LAST VENDEE; or, The She-Wolves 
of Maoheooul. 


LOWS SERIES OF ORIGINAL KOVELS. 

Each in One Volume at 6s. 

HIGHLAND COUSINS. By 

WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘‘A Daughter of Heth.” 

PERLYCROSS: a Tale of the 

Western Hills. By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of 
“Lorna Doone,” Ac. 

THE MAN from OSHKOSH: a Story. 

By JOHN HICKS, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to Peru. 

THE GATES of DAWN. By Fergus 

HUME, Author of “ The Fever of Life,” Ac. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ART, 

Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. By Mrs. 
ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anyers), Author of “ The Art 
Guide to Europe,” ‘‘The Life of Raphael d’Urbino,” Ac. 
Fourth Edition, revised and brought up to date by the 
Author. Illustrated with 376 Engravings. Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 10s. 6d.; or iu 2 vols., I. Architecture and 
Sculpture, 6s.; II. Painting in All Ages, 6s. 

TALES fromST.PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 

Told to Children. By Mrs. FREWEN LORD. With 
Plan and View of the West Front of the Cathedral. 
Crown 8vo, boards, Is. 

A PLUNGE INTO SAHARA: an Ad- 

venture of To-day. By G. DEMAGE. With Illustra¬ 
tions by Paul Crampel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Richabd Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

FubUaher* in Ordinary to Her Hajeety the Queen. 


London: HENKY FROWDE, 
Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Comer, E.C. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston Sc Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Sir William Gregory, E.C.M.G., formerly 
M.P., and sometime Governor of Ceylon 
an Autobiography. Edited by Lady 
Gregory. (John Murray.) 

Thebe is not a dull chapter—scarcely is 
there a dull page—in this goodly volume, 
which contains the life-story of a kindly, 
impulsive, thoroughly lovable Irish gentle 
man: a story designed for the entertain 
ment of his wife and son, and told with 
vivacity, good - humour, and unflinching 
candour. The career here described is that 
of a stirring, energetic spirit, an ardent 
sportsman, an insatiable traveller, moulded 
by circumstance into an accomplished and 
versatile man of affairs: of one who, not¬ 
withstanding ’that his activities had not 
always been wise and beneficent, yet in the 
end contrived, despite sundry errors and 
not a few misfortunes, to bestir himself 
strenuously in good deeds, and at his death 
to leave the world appreciably better than 
he found it. 

The Irish Gregorys are a “ Cromwellian ” 
offshoot from an old Warwickshire stook, the 
owners of Styvechale Hall, near Coventry. 
Robert Gregory, of Galway, the great 
grandfather of Sir William, having at an 
early age entered the service of “John 
Company,” succeeded in amassing a large 
fortune in the East, part of which, on his 
return, he invested in the purchase of 
Coole, an estate of over £7,000 a year in 
his native county. Robert’s son William 
married Lady Anne, daughter of the Earl 
of dancarty, and in 1813 was appointed 
Under-Secretary for Ireland—an office which 
he held for eighteen years. He did not 
inherit Coole until a few months before his 
death, which occurred in 1840. Meanwhile 
his son Robert had married a beautiful 
and talented Irishwoman named O’Hara; 
and of this marriage a son—William, the 
future M.P. and Governor of Ceylon—had 
been born on July 13, 1817. 

From his mother William Gregory in¬ 
herited those qualities of head and heart 
to which his subsequent success and popu¬ 
larity were mainly owing. His nature in 
all points—good and bad alike—was Irish 
to the core. Nimble-witted and many- 
sided, yet without intellectual or spiritual 
depth, ardent and impetuous in enterprise, 
yet speedily damped by resistance or ill- 
luck, sweet, docile, and tractable under 
kindness, yet furious in his resentment of 
a wrong—he seems to have exemplified in 
his own person almost every trait we are 
accustomed to look for in the bright, win¬ 
ning, uncertain Celtic temperament. 

William Gregory’s youth was mostly 


passed at the Under-Secretary’s Lodge in 
the Phoenix Park. Here one day, while 
fishing in a pond for roach, the seven-year- 
old urchin made the acquaintance of the 
Marquess Wellesley, at that time viceroy, 
who presented him with a splendid copy 
of Walton’s Compleat Angler, and insisted 
upon his beginning his classical studies 
without delay. The clever and affectionate 
youngster ramped through the rough places 
of the Latin Grammar, feeling himself 
amply rewarded for his labour by a smile 
from his new friend and hero. “ It was my 

g reatest treat to be put through my fadings 
y him. I always felt, although such 
very little fellow, that I must do whatever 
he told me, and that I could do it. It 
seemed impossible that he should impose 
anything unreasonable.” When, some years 
later, Gregory went to Harrow, he found 
that tiie grounding the marquess had 
bestowed on him in Latin gave him no 
small standing among his class-fellows. 

At Harrow, flattered by the notice of his 
Greek tutor, Dr. B. Kennedy, Gregory soon 
became a hard-working student, and, while 
still in the fifth class, won the prize for 
Latin Lyrics from the entire school. Next 
year he again won the same prize; but 
having foolishly shown his verses to Ken¬ 
nedy before sending them in, and having 
by that'expert’s advice cancelled a stanza or 
two, he was told by Dr. Longley that the 
prize must be forfeited to Pearson, the next 
in order of merit. 


It was a terrible blow to me, and for the time 
had a very bad effect. I gave up my books 
and got into every kind of sorape, until it 
ended in my being turned to the bottom of my 
remove. I really cared very little what I did 
or what became of me, so bitter and so enduring 
was the disappointment. I think I should have 
gone quite to the bad had I been under any 
master but Dr. Longley. I loved him so very 
dearly, that when I found him distant in his 
manner, and yet at times looking upon me so 
kindly and so sadly, and when I could bring 
myself to think dispassionately upon his deoision 
and recognise its justioe, the better principle 
prevailed. I mended my ways, took to my 
books again, and next year (1835) got the 
Latin Hexameters, the Peel Medal, and the 
Scholarship, and wound up my career by being 
head of the school for a considerable time.” 

From Harrow Gregory proceeded to Oxford, 
where, soon after his arrival, he carried 
off one of three exhibitions belonging to 
Christ Church. This time, however, he 
only ran second; being beaten by “ a very 
ugly, very unclean, and very uncouth 
creature ” named Linwood, at whose hands, 
in the contest for the Craven Scholarship, 
he shortly afterwards sustained another and 
still more signal defeat. Dashed by these 
reverses, he yet continued to read on, 
though in a desultory fashion; with the 
result that, on going in again next year for 
the Craven, he again ran second—this time 
however, to a student of quite inferior 
pretensions, whom their common tutor, Dr. 
Liddell, had repeatedly assured Gregory 
he was sure to beat. 

Soon after this, Gregory was introduced 
to the Turf by some old Harrow friends, 
whom he had fallen in with during a visit 
to Cambridge. ‘ * From that time I deserted 
my old reading associates, and thought of 


nothing but Epsom and Newmarket.” Still 
he read on for his degree by fits and starts, 
and, having two excellent coaches, felt sure 
of his First Class. But, when the Degree 
was at hand, and he should have been 
sweating over his divinity and logic, he 
went off instead to the Newmarket Spring 
meetings, subsequently riding to Epsom to 
see Bloomsbury win the Derby in a snow¬ 
storm—an event which, by putting £300 in 
his pocket, served to confirm his love of 
racing. On his return he tried to make up 
for lost time, working night and day until, 
on the very eve of the examination, he was 
taken violently ill with a rush of blood to 
the head. After an enforced rest of six 
months, followed by a vain effort to resume 
his stadias, the unlucky young man quitted 
Oxford in broken spirits, and without even 
a common degree. Such was the result of 
his first visit to Newmarket. 

On the death, in 1842, of Mr West, M.P. 
for Dublin city, Gregory, who at this time 
neither knew nor cared a jot about politics, 
weakly consented to contest the vacant 
seat in the nltra-Conservative interest, and 
actually defeated Lord Morpeth, the nominee 
of Dan O’Connell, by 390 votes. It had, of 
course, been necessary to issue an address; 
and the preparation of this had been 
entrusted to Shaw, the Recorder for Dublin, 
who, without a word of warning to Gregory, 
drew up “a grandiloquent proclamation,” 
pledging the unwary novioe to a strong 
Protestant programme, and denouncing 
Free Trade, the Maynooth Grant, and the 
National System of Education. This address 
furnished the text upon which, much 
against his will, Gregory found himself 
compelled, again and again, to hold forth 
to a yelling mob of Protestant operatives. 
He resisted as far as he might, and was 
rebuked by the Rev. “Thrash’em” Greg 
for his Laodicean lukewarmness; but, all 
the same, he entered Parliament burdened 
with avowals whioh, had he but known 
what he was doing, he would never have 
made. No sooner had he arrived in London 
than he found that the pledges—he calls 
them “ intimations ”—he had given to his 
fanatical constituents were serious impedi¬ 
ments to his influence with the party in 

S ower. He found English Conservatives 
esirous, not of crushing the Romanists 
under foot, but rather of levelling them up 
to an equality with the Protestants. Lord 
Eliot, then Chief Secretary for Ireland, who 
had a short time before accepted his 
candidature for Dublin, now threw him 
over by expressing his regret to the House 
at “ the violence of Mr. Gregory’s language 
on the subject of education.” At last, when 
Sir Robert Peel took him privately to task 
for the obsolete rigour of his sectarianism, 
the young man’s cup of bitterness over¬ 
flowed, and with a wrathful heart he 
explained to his kind counsellor the degrad¬ 
ing perplexities into which he had carelessly 
suffered himself to be led. Peel’s advice 
was brief and practical: 

“ If you have given any pledges, keep them, 
or else resign; but under any circumstances, 
dissociate yourself at once from those ultra 
men who, if they had their way, would create 
a fresh rebellion in Ireland.” 

Gregory did not resign. Perhaps he felt 
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that the shabbinesa of the manoeuvre by 
which the “intimations” he now chafed 
under had been extracted from him absolved 
him from too punctilious an observance of 
them in the House. Anyhow, though he 
adhered to his detested programme to the 
extent of opposing Feel’s proposal to 
increase the Maynooth Grant in April, 
1845, he showed his independence by 
pairing in favour of Mr. Hutt’s motion for 
the free importation of Australian corn, 
thus becoming—as he proudly boasts— 
“ the first seceder from the Protectionist 
phalanx.” And when, on the meeting of 
Parliament in 1846, Peel introduced his 
motion for Free Trade, the renegade repre¬ 
sentative of Protectionist Dublin hastened 
to the great Minister’s support, and early 
in February made a speech on the abolition 
of import duties on com, which he himself 
describes as “ long and extremely dull, but 
received with attention by a full House.” 

Two days later Gregory was offered the 
Irish Lordship of the Treasury, together 
with the virtual control of Irish business in 
the House of Commons. The opening was 
a brilliant one; and had Gregory had the 
stuff of a statesman in him , he would have 
caught at it with glad eagerness. As it 
was, he felt, he confesses, “ more alarmed 
than pleased ” at the offer. Instead of grate¬ 
fully accepting, he at once began to point 
out the obstacles that would beset his path. 
Finally, he asked and obtained permission 
to consult his parents. His mother was half 
inclined to say, “ Accept! ” But his father, 
remembering an unlucky pronouncement 
made at the hustings in favour of Protection, 
and fearing lest his son should be charged 
with having spoken and voted in order to 
obtain office, urged him strongly to decline. 
The son found little difficulty in acting upon 
advice so consonant with his own inclina¬ 
tions ; and thus it came to pass that William 
Gregory, to his subsequent bitter and lasting 
regret, failed to take the tide of his for¬ 
tunes at the flood, and wrote to refuse the 
proffered post. In August, 1847, Parliament 
was dissolved, and Gregory again stood for 
Dublin, There being every appearance of 
a walk over, the candidate went off to 
Goodwood, the result being that John 
Reynolds, a Radical spouter, who in 
Gregory’s absence offered himself to the 
electors, defeated him at the poll by ninety- 
five votes. Thus a second time had the 
unlucky plunger to pay dearly for unseason¬ 
able indulgence in his darling sport. After 
an abortive attempt to win a seat in Galway 
County, he accepted the inevitable, and for 
the next ten years remained a stranger to 
the House. 

In 1857 Gregory re-entered Parliament, 
this time as member for Galway County. 
During the ten years’ interval—owing 
partly to the hard times following on the 
famine of 1845, partly to his persistent 
efforts to redeem all his losses and liabilities 
by a single brilliant stroke on the Turf—he 
had become desperately involved, and had 
ultimately been forced to sell two-thirds of 
the family estate. A visit to Kinvara, once 
an outlying portion of the property (upon 
which in the Famine years the rates had 
been 18s. in the pound, “and that a 
fictitious pound, for' it was never paid ! ”), 


served to convert Gregory into an ardent 
tenant-righter. The land was poor and 
stony, and had been sold in Dublin to one 
Comerford, a carpenter, who paid for it 
with borrowed capital. As soon as he 
had been given possession, the rapacious 
monster raised the rent so as to pay 5 per 
cent, on the borrowed money, and to yield 
himself a large income besides. The ruin 
and despair of the rack-rented people, who 
in the Gregorys’ time had never been asked 
even for the old rent in full, so affected 
William Gregory that, from the day of his 
visit to the day of his death, he remained 
a staunch supporter of the Irish tenants’ 
cause. And thus it happened that the same 
man who in 1842 had been returned for 
Dublin, in the very teeth of the Liberator, by 
the Rev. “ Thrash’em ” (Tresham) Greg and 
his 1500 Protestant operatives (bought at 
£3 a head), was now proclaimed knight of 
the shire for a county in Connaught mainly 
through the aid of the Roman Catholic 
bishops of Galway and KUmacduagh, who 
wisely preferred a sympathetic heretic to an 
orthodox candidate (Capt. Bellew) apt to 
give himself airs. 

The crying wrong under which the 
tenants groaned was, of course, the insta¬ 
bility of their tenure of the land. In those 
days notices to quit “ fell like snowflakes.” 
The largest landcwners in Ireland (thh Law 
Life Insurance Company) regularly handed 
a notice to quit to every tenant on their 
property, together with the receipt for the 
rent! In order partially to remedy this 
evil, Gregory, in 1866, joined forces with 
Sir Colman O'Loughlin, the member for 
Clare, and the two framed and introduced 
a very moderate Bill: 

“Where there was no written agreement, a 
lease of twenty-one years was presumed. . . . 
Where the tenanoy was annual, the tenant was 
empowered to deduct oounty cess, and distraint 
was forbidden. Compensation in case of eject¬ 
ment of a yearly tenant was exacted, except in 
case of non-payment of rent.” 

Truly, when judged by the standard of 
recent legislation, a very moderate Bill! 
Had it passed, the result would have been 
a general granting of leases, and Ireland 
would have been at peace for twenty-one 
years. * 

“Before I introduced the Bill I met Mr. 
Gladstone going out of the House, and I be¬ 
sought him to stay and hear what I had to 
say, and to help me if he approved. He said : 

‘ Let me look at your Bill,’ and ran his eye 
Over the headings of the clauses. ‘ Why, you 
want,’ said he, * to interfere with the management 
of a man's own property ! I will have nothing 
to do with it ’ (ejaculating these last words with 
the greatest emphasis). We failed in making 
our way with our Bill.” 

Verily, tempora mutantur. 

Again, in 1870, when Mr. Gladstone in¬ 
troduced his Land Bill for Ireland, Gregory, 
with the full consent of the delegates of the 
tenant farmers assembled in London, formu¬ 
lated certain proposals for the guidance of 
the Government, promising that, if they 
were adopted, the land question would never 
be heard of again. These included: (1) 
The establishment of a Land Court, open 
to both landlord and tenant ; (2) the 
adoption of existing rents as the basis of a 
legalised settlement ; and (3) the empower - 
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ing of the tenant to sell his goodwill in all 
cases, whether of eviction or of voluntary 
departure. Sir John Gray brought forward 
these suggestions in Committee, but was 
opposed in every instance by the Govern¬ 
ment. And yet, as the whole world knows, 
Mr. Gladstone’s second Land Bill of 1880 
was entirely founded on these three pro¬ 
posals, though with certain injudicious 
additions of nis own! So true is it that 
every dealing of England with Ireland 
comes too late. 

Of the many other interests and activities 
of William Gregory, of his efforts to ex¬ 
tend the usefulness of the British Museum; 
of his connexion with the National Gallery, 
to which he left a Savoldo, a Jan Steen 
monochrome, and two Velasquez; of his tour 
in the States (during which he arrived three 
days after the “ Revolution of Harper’s 
Ferry,” at the very scene of the foray, and 
actually rode to Washington in the train 
which carried John Brown to his trial and 
execution); of his endeavours to secure the 
independence of the Danubian Principalities, 
and his warm espousal of the Southern 
Cause on the outbreak of the American War 
in 1861; of these, and many" other matters 
which occupied Gregory’s attention during 
the years of his parliamentary life, we can 
do no more than make the briefest possible 
passing mention. Nor can we stay to tell 
of his oordial reception by the brilliant 
London society of the Forties; of his friend¬ 
ship with Lady Jersey, and the curious 
cause which, for a time, interrupted it; of 
his attendance (in a dress worth £80) at 
Her Majesty’s bal poudre on June 6, 1845, 
and the picturesque assemblage afterwards 
of the bewigged and powdered eighteenth 
century gallants in the supper room at 
Crockford’s; or of his cordial intimacies 
with Dan O’Connell, Lord George Bentiuck, 
Lord Dunkellin, the Earl of Lincoln, 
and hosts of others—men of every con¬ 
ceivable shade of political opinion. Of 
the stories he relates concerning this period 
of his life some are “chestnuts,” and one 
at least is neither new nor true. Had 
Lady Gregory consulted her Dictionary of 
National Biography, she would have seen that 
Barnes, the editor of the Times, died of the 
effects of a surgical operation in May, 1841, 
and therefore could not possibly have written 
out the cheque for £500 which, on p. 86 of 
this volume, he is stated to have filled in 
and handed to Mrs. Norton, as the price of 
an important state secret which she is stated 
to have coaxed out of her unsuspecting 
admirer, Sidney Herbert, during a tete-d-tele 
dinner on December 4, 1845. Perhaps as 
good a thing as can be found in the book 
is contained in the following paragraph, 
which we quote from Sir William’s review 
of Lord Palmerston’s Administration, and 
with which, most regretfully, we take our 
leave of this entertaining and, let us add, 
instructive volume : 

“England soon found out the loss of the clear 
head, the solid judgment, and the firm hand 
of Lord Palmerston, when Lord Bussell suc¬ 
ceeded him, and Mr. Gladstone assumed the 
leadership of the House of Commons. Hitherto 
Lord Palmerston had always repressed Mr. 
Gladstone’s exuberances, quietly but irresistibly. 
Since then, except for brief intervals, Mr. 
Gladstone has had a free hand, and Egypt and 
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Ireland can attest the consequences. A member 
of Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet gave me an 
amusing description of their proceedings. At 
the beginning of the session, Mr. Gladstone 
used to oome in, charged to the muzzle with 
all sorts of schemes of all sorts of reforms whioh 
were absolutely necessary in his opinion to be 
immediately undertaken. Lord Palmerston used 
to look fixedly at the paper before him, saying 
nothing until there was a lull in Gladstone’s 
outpouring. He then rapped the table and 
said cheerfully, ‘ Now, my lords and gentle¬ 
men, let us get to business.’ ” 

T. Hutchinson. 


A History of Cabinots. By W. M. Torrens. 

(W. H. Allen.) 

This book, the last of Mr. Torrens’s works, 
is also the one on which he bestowed the 
most labour and research. It is the most 
ambitious in its design, the widest in its 
scope; and upon it his reputation as an 
historian is most likely to rest. There is, 
then, something doubly pathetic in the fact 
that he died just before it appeared—“ just 
as the last proof-sheets had been returned to 
the printers.” It is impossible in reviewing 
it not to wish to be alive rather to its merits 
than to its faults, seeing that the author, 
who might have defended himself against 
strictures or made good confessed defects, has 
passed away. Mr. Torrens had laboured for 
many years under an affection of the eyesight, 
which prevented him from either writing 
his own manuscript or correcting his own 
roofs, and made him in these respects 
ependent on the services of changing 
amanuenses. It is to be regretted that their 
services seem to have been somewhat per¬ 
functorily rendered. For certain peculiari¬ 
ties of style no doubt Mr. Torrens was him¬ 
self responsible, such as a singular addiction 
to the repeated use of unusual words, “ im¬ 
prescriptible,” “inveteracy,” “ the intercept 
of the Commonwealth,” “ interjaculate,” 
“Carteret’s habitual spurn of the vermiculate 
questionings and cavils of his colleagues ” ; 
but in the correction of the proofs, slips of 
grammar, and more than slips of spelling, 
do his work an injustice for which ne was 
in no respect responsible. A serious his¬ 
torical work ought not to be allowed 
to call anybody a “persond gratd," as 
this does twice over, to print “ rights ” 
for “ rites,” and “ council ” for “ counsel 
nor should we have to read that “ the event, 
long awaited, conferred a step in rank, at 
which his wife was said to be more elated 
than him.” Considering, too, the bulk of 
the book, and that it is made up very 
largely from manuscript sources not very 
accessible to the public, it deserved an index, 
which, instead of giving the clue only to 
proper names, would have referred the 
student to subjects as well. With a few 
almost mechanical improvements this his¬ 
tory might have been made a very useful 
work of reference. As it is, for want of a 
table of contents and two more pages of 
index, only those are likely to consult it 
who have the time to read and digest it 
thoroughly, or the patience to be their own 
guides when the index fails them. 

It is not quite easy to discover the scope 
of this book from its title, nor yet to 
suggest a title that would have better 


represented its scope. After a brief intro¬ 
duction, covering the years from 1688 to 
1714, the history begins with the accession 
of George the First, and thenceforward 
proceeds, year by year, and with great 
detail, till it concludes with the death of 
George H. This period is chosen because 
in Mr. Torrens’s judgment it covered the 
whole growth of executive government by 
means of a cabinet. William was his own 
Prime Minister, and, in spite of the re¬ 
striction of his prerogatives, remained so to 
the end of his life. Under the weaker rule 
of Anne came a change, a change perhaps 
less due to weakness than to discretion : 

“ In outward semblance all went on as 
before. Every minister knelt to Anne, as his 
predecessor bad knelt to her grandfather, and 
to her would-be despotic sire; and, if all had 
not the Careful and scrupulous wisdom of the 
Lord Treasurer, or the grace of sympathy and 
devotion of the Captain-General, there was not 
one of them who would not have repudiated 
the idea that he held office by any other tenure 
than that of Her Majesty’s pleasure. Never¬ 
theless, there came about by degrees a trans¬ 
mutation of things in the working of the 
Executive, which, had it been anticipated in 
the days of Pym and Strafford, would have 
averted civil war, and much that followed in its 
train. It is curious to observe with what good 
temper and good nature, with what dignity and 
prudence, Anne allowed herself to be led during 
the greater portion of her reign, and that, so 
long as the delicacy of deference and duty 
was shown her, she hardly seems to have 
thought of asking the dangerous question, 
which shall govern England—the Crown that 
cannot be called to account, save by revolu¬ 
tion, or individual ministers, that Parliament 
may depose by a majority of one ? ” 

On Anne’s death, slight and unimpressive a 
matter as the demise of the crown appeared 
to be, it became at least clear that absolu¬ 
tism in the executive administration was a 
thing of the past. With monarchs alien 
in speech and sympathy, whose interests 
lay abroad, and who attached no adherents 
to their persons at home, the supersession 
of the king by his ministers became as easy 
as it was inevitable. Indistinctly at first, 
clearly enough afterwards, those monarchs 
themselves became alive to the fact: ‘ 1 Your 
ministers, Sir,” said Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke after reading His Majesty a lecture, 
“ are only your instruments of government.” 
The king smiled and said bitterly, “ Ministers 
are the king in this country.” No doubt 
this change came about in a sufficiently 
tortuous and self-seeking way; and the clique 
of nobles, in whose hands cabinet govern¬ 
ment became an accepted fact, were perhaps 
equally unconscious and undesirous of play¬ 
ing the part of founders of a constitution. 
To found a fortune, to consolidate a family 
connexion, or to build a palace, was enough 
for them. Still, when George II. died, 

‘ 1 Cabinet rule had been upon its trial for nearly 
half a century, and, despite many blemishes and 
errors, its superiority to the systems of govern¬ 
ment that had preceded it was tacitly accepted 
by the nation. Dynastic controversies hod been 
laid to rest, and civil strife, endangering the 
public peace, was heard of no more. The 
crown devolved without question or grudge 
upon the next lineal heir, but, shorn of the 
power to perplex or disturb the com¬ 
munity by the gratification of arbitrary whim, 
it was no longer an object of jealousy or 


fear. The supremacy of Parliament had 
been gradually established—not only in the 
making of laws but in the power of enforcing 
them; for the ministers, who in combination 
formed the Executive, though nominally 
appointed by the King, were, as everybody 
blew, o -optatively chosen by the chiefs of the 
party that happened to be in power.” 

For the period of time which he selected 
it may be doubted whether Mr. Torrens did 
not write his book on too extensive a scale; 
for the complete growth of cabinet govern¬ 
ment, as indicated in his above-quoted 
c inclusion, it is almost certainly too short, 
and, after all, the (growth of cabinet govern¬ 
ment in England is rather a subject for a 
substantial essay than for two bulky narra¬ 
tive volumes. As it is, he has written not 
a history of cabinet government, nor a 
history of cabinets, but the history of some 
cabinets. The huge mass of correspondence 
preserved by the families of the chief poli¬ 
ticians of the early Georgian period is not 
only a rich mine of historical material for 
any study of their times, but the best for 
the examination of the somewhat subter¬ 
ranean arts and artifices of the first 
cabinets. This mine Mr. Torrens worked 
carefully and laboriously, and in the result 
was almost too much loaded with his 
materials. To trace the intrigues and record 
the rivalries of ministers, to whom cabinet 
solidarity was only beginning to be known, 
requires not only considerable fulness of 
narrative, but also a great wealth of quota¬ 
tion. The defect of this otherwise valuable 
history is that it wants proportion and 
cohesion, leaves on the reader’s mind a 
certain bewilderment, and seems to have 
been written upon no really definite plan. 
On the other hand, the subject necessarily 
involved a biographical treatment; and, 
though needlessly hostile to Walpole, Mr. 
Torrens’s sketches of the characters of 
the statesmen whose strategy he is un¬ 
folding are always interesting and often 
brilliant. He abounds in happy sarcasms 
and caustic touches: 

“ The Irish Peerage [was] too often treated 
as a sort of outhouse of honour, where the 
waifs and strays of fortune were glad to stable 
their horses until called within the circle of 
privileged nobility.” 

“The Executive knack of judiciously saying 
nothing at considerable length, with a certain 
air of good-nature and sympathy, was then, as 
now, regarded as a gift of governing genius.” 

“ Immigrant monarchy ” for the principle 
represented by the house of Brunswick, and 
“ the working capital of corruption ” for 
secret service money, are neat phrases; while 
of George II. before Dettingen it is cruelly 
written: 

“ George II. grew impatient of mere prominence 
in the picture of still life hitherto presented 
by the Court of England since his accession. 
Nature, he often suspeoted, had meant him for 
a great general. The lust of war, not for the 
sake of territorial acquisition—for of this he 
did not dream—but for the sake of fighting, as 
classical education taught every great king he 
ought to fight, stirred his soul. What would 
his contemporaries of Prance and Austria or 
Poland thiok of him if he remained for ever 
shut up thus tamely in his island-paddock, 
never daring to clear territorial fences or make 
a royal rush in any direction ? Even his hated 
kinsman, Frederick of Prussia, would look 
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down upon him if he did not form some offen¬ 
sive alliance, sack some city, or cause a respect¬ 
able number of some neighbour’s soldiery to 
bite the dust. Then there was the martial 
honour of England to be maintained, which 
providence had entrusted to his keeping. How 
could he justify himself to his loyal subjects if 
he never led any of them out to be slaughtered 
in the good old style of his predecessors F ” 

Too much devotion, however, to the early 
history of English cabinets has the effect of 
rather souring a writer’s style and destroy¬ 
ing the perspective of his judgment. He 
paints a series of portraits in tones more 
sombre than upon a broader view they 
need to be. As read in Mr. Torrens’s pages, 
the history of England during about sixty 
years is an almost unbroken record of 
self-seeking, intrigue, place-hunting, cor¬ 
ruption, and lies. The statesmen whose 
names are recorded there seem to be divisible 
into able rogues and stupid rogues. Yet, 
bad as they were and discreditable as are 
many of the incidents of that epoch, who 
can look upon what England then was and 
did, and still more upon what she after¬ 
wards became, and agree that this is a fair 
or adequate way of dealing with her 
history? The History of Gabinots is a 
valuable store of materials, often new and 
always curious; it is a vigorous and in¬ 
teresting, sometimes a brilliant, study of 
one side of our political history; but it 
is too one-sided to be definitive, and, on 
the whole, too pessimistic to be just. Mr. 
Torrens’s last work is, beyond doubt, an 
important contribution to our knowledge of 
the eighteenth century; but it leaves the 
field still waiting for the labours of other 
hands. 

J. A. Hamilton. 


English Whist and English Whistplayers. By 
W. P. Courtney. (Bentley.) 

This is unquestionably the most lively book 
on a delightful subject that it has ever been 
my good fortune to come across; and Mr. 
Courtney’s thorough acquaintance, not only 
with the literature but with the unwritten 
records of the whist-table, places his work 
at the head of what is now a pretty exten¬ 
sive literature of the game. His history of 
whist itself is as complete as can be found 
in Cavendish; but the special charm of the 
book lies in the endless anecdotes of the 
leading men and women who, from the 
time of Dean Swift to the present day, a 
eriod of nearly two centuries, have been 
evoted to this pastime. The number of 
celebrated characters, literary and otherwise, 
whom Mr. Courtney is able to connect with 
the game would seem to show that the 
real difficulty would be to find persons who 
were successful in any career who were not 
whistplayers. Prelates, the clergy at large, 
lawyers, soldiers, kings and their sub¬ 
jects at whist afford matter for a series 
of amusing stories, not often to be found 
within one volume. To name all the literary 
men connected with our game would be 
impossible. Among the leading warriors 
ana sovereigns devoted to the game we find 
the two Napoleons, Marlborough, Lord 
Clive (who killed himself in the middle of 
an unfi ni s h ed rubber), Sir John Maloolm, 


Blusher (more, however, of a gambler than 
a whistplayer), and the great Moltke, who, 
to close all ms triumphs, made a grand 
“ slam ” on the night before his death. 

The great Napoleon was not great at 
the whist-table, and a characteristic story is 
told of him at St. Helena. At a private 
party of whist he took out four Napoleons 
to use as markors, and one of the young 
ladies took up one of the coins and asked 
him what it was. The polite hero snatched 
it rather roughly from her, and, pointing to 
the impression, exclaimed, “ O’est moi.” 
The annoyance caused by this incident 
ruffled him so much that he made a misdeal. 
The party begged him to try again, and he 
did so with the same result. His counten¬ 
ance then displayed the rages of convulsive 
fury, and his anger was not appeased until 
the house had been searched for old cards, 
which could be more easily dealt. Mean¬ 
time the unhappy Count Las Casas, his 
only attendant, was ordered to sit down 
at a spare table to play the cards alone 
until they should run smoothly (p. 154). 
Louis Philippe showed equal regard for 
the coin that bore his name. He dropped 
a Louis on the carpet while playing whist, 
and arrested the progress of the game to 
look for it, whereupon a foreign ambassador, 
who was one of the party, set fire to a billet 
of 1,000 francs to give light to the king 
under the table (p. 254). As a general rule 
warriors are greater adepts at whist than 
doctors. But there are always exceptions. 
Dr. Arnal, a physician to the third Napoleon, 
was a skilful player, and pitiless to the 
faults of those who associated with him in his 
pleasures. He was playing at the Tuileries 

with a General A-, who committed 

every kind of whist enormity. It was soon 
observed that at each blunder the doctor’s 
annoyance increased, and that as instances 
of imbecility occurred he fidgeted more and 
more on his chair: twenty times, at least, 
he checked any further display of his 
indignation by a supreme effort. At last 
the general crowned the edifice of his folly 
with so dreadful a briochs that the doctor lost 
all patience. Looking fixedly at his partner, 
he hissed out the words, with sufficient 
loudness for the whole of the company to 
hear, “Yes, it is very clear that it is not 
very difficult to become a general ” (p. 158). 
From Mr. Courtney’s pages it would appear 
that doctors when they hive become pro¬ 
ficient are inclined to be severe on their 
partners. A certain Dr. Belman was 
playing whist one evening with] an elderly 
spinster. She trumped ms best card, and 
at the end of the hand’thejdoctor asked the 
reason why. The lady’s soft reply did not 
succeed in turning away the wrath of the 
infuriated gentleman.Oh, Dr. Belman, I 
judged it judicious! ” was her smiling 
answer. His fury burst all bounds. He 
thundered out in ever increasing harshness of 
tone—“Judicious! Judicious!! Judicious!!! 
You old fool! ” iThe .lady,,(never played 
again (p. 106). I would recommend to the 
attention of the unfortunate player who 
objects to 'the (.vituperation of a bullying 
artner the example of Colley,Oibber, who, 
eing a very cool customer and shockingly 
addicted to swearing, thus retorted on ms 
severe critic: “Don’t be angry, General, 


for, damme, I can play ten times worse if I 
like! ” (p. 308). 

To whistplayers, Mr. Courtney’s chapter 
on Clubs will prove the most interesting, 
He describes the rise and fall of Orockfordr, 
which was hardly a whist dub, and which 
stood on the site of the existing Devon¬ 
shire Club. At the other end of St. James’s- 
street, No. 87, now the headquarters of 
the St. George’s Chess Club, is the room in 
which the most scientific whistplayers used 
to congregate every afternoon and evening— 
Grahams’ Club, called from the names of 
the proprietors, father and son, who kept it 
successively for many years. Like all whist 
clubs, it had its vicissitudes; it was dissolved 
in 1836 to get rid of a few obnoxious mem¬ 
bers, a resource not unusually exercised in 
such institutions, and immediately recon¬ 
stituted. After a few more years this 
famous club was broken up by the pro¬ 
prietor dosing its doors, on acoount of failure 
on the part of members to pay their sub¬ 
scriptions. It was at Grahams’ that 
Lord Henry Bentinck invented the Blue 
Peter. The Portland family have given 
three great men to the world: Lord William 
Bentinck, the Governor-General of India, in 
whose time a material called hunker was 
first used for making roads, and he was 
hence called William the Kunkerer; Lord 
George Bentinck, the king of the Turf in 
England, who, when the great Country 
Party was betrayed, abandoned the loved 
pursuit of a lifetime to defend a lost cause; 
and Lord Henry Bentinck, the rival of 
James Clay for the throne of whist, and the 
inventor of the Blue Peter. Mr. Courtney 
gives the history of the other leading whist 
clubs—the Portland, the Baldwin, the 
Westminster, and the St. James’s. This 
last dub he describes as still flourishing at 
87, St. James’s-street, but he will be sorry 
to hear that it also has been dosed, and for 
the same reason as its predecessor, the 
Grahams’. One of the best rooms for whist 
in London is again vacant, and at the dis¬ 
posal of any dub desirous of inheriting such 
great traditions. 

The card-rooms of the great sodal and 
political dubs are secret reunions open only 
to die members, to which no stranger is 
ever admitted, whatever other hospitality 
may be extended. Beyond the cirde of the 
members themselves, and the traditions 
that descend among them from generation 
to generation, the secrets of those card- 
rooms are not exposed to the public gaze. 
Mr. Courtney draws the curtain, to some ex¬ 
tent, as regards the Garrick, the Athenaeum, 
and his own favourite haunt in the Reform 
Club, to the members frequenting which 
card-room his book is dedicated. “ Whist 
at the Carlton,” says Mr. Courtney, “ has 
never flourished with the same vigour as in 
its political rival, and a few years since it 
died away.” Mr. Courtney’s knowledge on 
this mysterious subject must be founded on 
rumour only, but I fear the rumour'is too 
correct. I have played with a member of 
the Carlton who goes to other quarters for 
his whist, and he wickedly informed me 
that in the card-room of our headquarters 
he was obliged to acknowledge that we 
belonged to the stupid party. 

Mr. Courtney concludes with a careful 
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criticism and list of all preceding writers on 
the game. He is thoroughly just in his 
account of Hoyle, Mathews, Cavendish, 
James Olay, Procter, and General Drayson, 
to all of whom he gives their merited meed 
of praise. He is, in my opinion, far too 
laudatory of Dr. Pole, whose whist teaching 
has that utter absence of practicality whim 
is the chief merit of all the other authors I 
have mentioned. His list of yrhist-books 
is, I should think, complete; for I was sur- 

S rised to find among them whist hands to 
lustrate Cavendish’s system of play, pub¬ 
lished in 1863, by A. Chand B.D.,oiIuirnool, 
in India. I think I must have known these 
gentlemen when I was head of that distriot, 
from 1860 to 1866, and, doubtless, played 
many a rubber with them during those 
years. 

In conclusion, I beg to thank Mr. 
Courtney heartily for his delightful volume, 
and to recommend it unreservedly to all 
whistplayers. Every card-room in London 
and the provinces should have a copy, for it 
is exactly the kind of book to beguile its 
members during those painful hall hours 
in which they may be waiting to make up 
a rubber. 

Jamss Innes Minchin. 


Cornellii Taoiti de Germania. Edited, with 

Introduction, Notes, and Map, by H. 

Fumeaux. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

“ Who would leave Italy for Germany, 
unless Germany were his Fatherland?” 
asks Tacitus. Mr. Furneaux, to the gratifi¬ 
cation of students, passes from the Annals 
to the Germania ; but he carries with him an 
eye trained in a wider sphere. No justice 
could be done to the Agricola or Germania 
by an editor who was not familiar with the 
larger works. The real character and object 
of the Germania must be settled by con¬ 
sideration of those greater units. Not only 
must we ask where it could be inserted if 
(as has been sometimes thought) it were a 
section out of the Histories, but a careful 
study of the style is needful to determine 
whether it belongs to the same phase of 
the author’s literary aotivity as the Histories 
do. In period, they are much the same; 
but a comparison of the two works would 
show, Mr. Fumeaux says, that the Germania 
is “ fully intermediate in style between 
Hietories and Annals, and represents a 
period in which the historian is still at times 
subordinate to the orator.” Mr. Fumeaux 
seems to lean to the idea that the Germania 
may have been written for insertion in the 
Histories, then taken out, enlarged, and 
published separately. The material may 
have grown on Tacitus’s hands, and there 
was a possible reason for publishing the 
essay at what appears to be its date of 
publication. Both Domitian and Trajan had 
done much to draw attention to Germany: 
Trajan had established a defensive policy 
in that country at which “ the more ardent 
spirits would be disappointed ”; and Tacitus 
might well come forward to support the 
policy of prudence by showing “ the vast 
extent and overwhelming numbers of the 
tribes of Germany, and the nlimafry, 
physical, and economical obstacles to its 
subjugation,” 


Tacitus’ account of the Germans must 
always be little lees interesting to English¬ 
men than it is to the present dwellers 
between Bhine and Vistula; and it is 
gratifying to find the work of soholars 
m both countries brought to a focus 
in an introduction and notes of moderate 
compass but nearly exhaustive grasp. 
Extreme thoroughness is the mam of 
Mr. Furaeaux’s work, and the present 
edition, uniform with his Annals, gives him 
space enough. Perfectly unalarmed by the 
authority of German editors and critics, he 
judges for himself; and, though alternative 
views are stated, he will not abdicate the 
functions of an editor by refusing to give 
his readers a firm lead. This remark is true 
of both notes and introduction. The latter 
is more complete than his modesty claims it 
to be, especially in the admirable section 
on “ The account given by Tacitus, and its 
value,” wherein the relation of the Germania 
to early English institutions is handled. 
The text adopted is generally that of Halm, 
but not invariably. A noteworthy feature 
of the commentary is its close attention to 
the art of Tacitus’ composition and to the 
links which unite the chapters and larger 
divisions. 

Having said so much in general terms, 
we may now briefly discuss three passages : 
(1) 0. 3. Fuisse apud eos et Heroulem memor- 
ant, primumque omnium virorum fortium ituri 
in proelia eanunt. “ As the prototype of 
brave men,” says Mr. Fumeaux ; but this 
is perhaps putting more meaning on the 
words than they can bear, or need bear, 
seeing that the same sense can be got by 
suggestion in a plainer way. Why not 
simply translate: “ He is named first in 
their war-songs,” before all other brave 
men? Why first? As an example, per¬ 
haps. (2) 0. 6. In rectum out uno Jlexu 
dextros agunt, ita conjuncto orbe ut nemo 
posterior sit, “ So keeping line as they wheel 
that no one drops behind the one next to 
him ” (Fumeaux). If we are to read orbe, 
not ordine, we might make more of its 
special force. I should understand Tacitus 
to mean that German horses (and horse¬ 
men), unlike trained Boman horses, practise 
only one turn in riding exercises, say to the 
right. But that turn is continued in a 
constant curve to the right until the head 
of the little column meets the tail, and you 
cannot say which is head and which is tail 
any longer. (3) 0. 12, about travelling 
judges: Centeni singulis ex plebe comites 
consilium simul et auctoritas adsunt, “ As 
advisers and with power to decide ” (Fur¬ 
neaux). Considering that the verdict of a 
Boman consilium was binding on the magis¬ 
trate, this seems tautologous. Is it possible 
that auctoritas means that the hundred 
followers were more than mere jurymen, 
because they lent weight to the judge, as 
being there to enforce the decision ? Thus 
we should have two uses found, just as 
certain other followers have two uses in 0 13 
(decus and praesidium). Auctoritatem in 0. 39 
appeals to the same two ideas of weight and 
strength. 

Franklin T. Biohards. 


John Bull If Co. The Great Colonial Branches 

of the Firm: Canada, Australia, New 

Zealand, and South Africa. By Mux 

O’Bell. (Frederick Wame.) 

Our old friend Max O’Bell gives in the 
present volume an account of a lecturing 
tour, which occupied about two years, in 
Canada, the United States, some of the 
Fadfio Islands, Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. Long as he 
has lived in England, he remains a thorough 
Frenchman, lively and epigrammatic; pre¬ 
judiced and inaccurate, but always amusing. 

The greater part of the book is taken 
up with Australia, and we doubt the Aus¬ 
tralians being pleased with his account of 
them. He is not much in love with them 
or with their country. Their religion bores 
and their drunkenness disgusts him. If 
he ever oomes near being a bore himself, 
it is when he is running down the Pro¬ 
testant religion: it is, indeed, a blemish 
in his book that he should go out of his 
way to attack persistently every form of 
Protestantism. Here is a specimen of the 
drunkenness of the Australians: 

“ In the town of X. [Victoria] I had occasion 
to go and see the mayor. I found him tipsy. 
On leaving his presence I went to the office of 
the town clerk. He was tipsy. From there 
my manager and I went to call upon the 
director of the principal bank. He was tipsy. 
The proprietor of the hotel where I was staying 
was in bed, suffering from delirium tremens. 
The same night, at my lecture, the police had 
to eject from the front seats two individuals 
who, by their conduct, were preventing the 
audience from following me. One was a 
prominent person in the town, and the other 
was the worthy representative of the distriot in 
Parliament.” 

What strikes oue as incomplete in this 
story is that the policemen were not tipsy 
too! Now as to their eating : 

“ The Australians pass the greater part of their 
time at table. At seven they take tea and 
bread and butter. At half-past eight they 
breakfast off cold meat, chops or steaks, eggs 
and bacon, and tea. At eleven most of them 
take a light lunch of beer and biscuit, or tea 
and bread and butter, according to their sex. 
At one, or half-past, they dine, and again the 
teapot is in requisition. At three afternoon 
tea is served and swallowed. From six to 
seven all Australia, broadly speaking, is taking 
its third meal, and again drinking tea. Those 
who stay up at all late sometimes supplement 
this with a light collation at ten.” 

The reader will find many shrewd obser¬ 
vations on the various questions and diffi¬ 
culties of the day, and on the future of the 
colonies. Mr. Max O’Bell is no believer in 
confederation. He says: 

“If there is one profound oonviction that I 
have acquired in all my travels among the 
Anglo-Saxons in the different parts of the 
world, it is that the colonies do not want 
confederation, and will never move towards 
the realisation of this dream.” 

He does full justice to the great qualities 
of English statesmen and administrators as 
displayed in the foundation and manage¬ 
ment of the oolonies, and gives this testi¬ 
mony to our freedom: 

“I have travelled over a great part of the 
earth’s surface, have lived in the two great 
■ republics of the world, Franoe and America; 

| and it is my firm conviction that there exists, 
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on this planet, but one people perfectly free, 
from a political and aodal point of view, and 
that is the English.” 

That John Bull $ Co. will give much 
pleasure is certain. The English is excel¬ 
lent ; now and then only does the foreign 
origin of the writer betray itself, as in 
Society for the Promulgation of the Ooepel for 
Society for the Propagation of the Ooepel ; but 
such slips are rare. There is a touch of 
pathos in the last page: after years of travel 
through new countries, and looking in vain 
for something to remind him of former 
generations, lie is asked by Sir Thomas 
TJpington, of Cape Town— 

‘“Well, after all these lo ng travels, what are 
you going to do now ? ’ ' What am I going to 
do ? ’ is the reply, * I am going to Europe 
to look at some old wall with a bit of ivy 
on it.* ” 

William Wickham. 


NEW NOVELS. 

One Fair Daughter. By Frank Frankfort 

Moore. In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 
Children of Circumetance. By “Iota.” In 

3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

The Daughters of Danaue. By Mona Oaird. 

(Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 

Ventured in Vain. By Beginald E. Salwey. 

In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Sen of Reuben. By Silas K. Hocking. 

(Frederick Wane.) 

The Beechcourt Mystery. By Carlton Strange. 

(Newnes.) 

Suspected. By F. P. Bathbun. (Henderson.) 
Mb. Frank Frankfort Moobe has several 
good points as a writer of fiction. He has 
fair constructive power, and a peculiarly 
light and easy vein of persiflage which 
would relieve the most threadbare theme 
from dulness. One Fair Daughter is charm¬ 
ing in its slightly cynical but not spiteful 
humour, and its obiter dicta upon the social 
ethics of the day. These are characteristics 
which will probably win for the author 
more popularity in the clubroom than in 
the boudoir. Irony, wit, and satire are lost 
upon the majority of womankind, but the 
male reader will have many a quiet smile 
over the amusing caricatures of London life 
that crop up in almost every chapter. The 
year in which the events of the present 
novel occurred was memorable in the West 
Endfor the Introspection craze, a name which 
tolerably well explains itself; it had been 
preceded by the Costermongers’ year and the 
Skirtdancers’ year, while in the far-off past 
had been years devoted to the Cowboy, the 
Divorce Court, the Submerged Tenth, and 
the Slums. In his romantic scenes Mr. 
Moore lays on the paint with considerable 
thickness, re mindin g one of the Bulwer- 
Lytton and Disraeli treatment of such sub¬ 
jects; and though, perhaps, there is little 
material now left with which a society novel 
can shock the susceptibilities of the age, 
it must be confessed that Mr. Moore, in 
nautical metaphor, sometimes steers exceed¬ 
ingly dose to the wind. In the novel under 
notice Miss Philippa Liscomb and Mr. 
Maurice Wentworth love one another with 


a devotion almost too profound to be in¬ 
dicated in language, until Alice Heath- 
field, Maurice’s betrothed wife, awkwardly 
appears upon the scene, when Philippa at 
once withdraws from the competition and 
insists upon the gentleman fulfilling his 
honourable obligations. Here we have 
self-surrender of a high type, altogether 
praiseworthy and respectable. And when 
she heaTS that the newly-married bride, 

[ having become acquainted on her wedding 
day with some early soandal connected with 
Maurice, has declined to fulfil ordinary 
hymeneal requirements, we may pardon her 
for feeling due concern on his behalf. But 
that her self-surrender should forthwith 
take the shape of throwing herself, by her 
own invitation, into her lover’s arms, and 
retiring with him to a secluded country 
village for a fortnight, in order to recom¬ 
pense him in some way for the loss of sensual 
enjoyment, of which she has been in a 
manner the cause, is certainly a denouement 
more original than edifying. 

A novel of a totally different kind to the 
above is Children of Circumstance. Although 
the writer cannot resist the feminine tempta¬ 
tion to introduce as the principal male 
figure a rather invertebrate specimen of the 
sex, though the book ends without settling 
the final fortunes of the principal characters, 
and though the only important love-scene 
that occurs in its pages is conducted on both 
sides with the easy pleasantry of a dis¬ 
passionate flirtation, there is plenty of 
powerful writing throughout. The story is 
mainly connected with some of the darker 
sides of London life, and the quixotic efforts 
of Margaret Dering, a girl of twenty, to 
reclaim the fallen women of the West End. 
The fact that neither the methods nor the 
results of her process could, under any 
circumstances, be capable of realisation in 
actual life, need not be counted as any dis¬ 
paragement of the author’s sincere «nd 
spirited effort to inspire a tenderer feeling 
towards the erring humanity whose lot she 
describes. The theme is, of course, by no 
means a new one, and Wilkie Collins’ New 
Magdalene will at once occur as a novel 
written with similar purpose; but it may be 
doubted whether the trenchant satire of the 
latter work is to be compared for real 
effectiveness with the dignified pathos of 
“ Iota’s ” handiwork. A word must be said 
for the characters of the story: they are 
drawn with a masterly hand, and the 
analysis of motives and actions is conducted 
with an appreciative humour which stamps 
the book as a worthy successor to A Yellow 
Aster , the novel which first brought this 
author into notioe. 

The name of Mona Caird is associated 
with a controversy which assumed some 
prominence in the holiday season five or 
six years ago, and which is kept up in 
a languishing form even now. It might 
reasonably be presumed that a novel from her 
pen would embody this lady’s pronounced 
opinions upon the duties and privileges— 
more especially the privileges—of woman 
in the married state; and The Daughters of 
Danaus does not belie expectations. Its 
theme throughout is the revolt, or up¬ 
heaval, or emancipation—or whatever the 


proper term may be—of the weaker sex. 
The principal characters are Hadria and 
Algitna, two sisters of an advanced and 
rebellious type of womanhood. The latter 
goes off upon a mission to the East End, 
where, appropriately perhaps, she marries 
a Socialist. We do not, however, hear 
so much about her as about her sister 
Hadria, a most emphatic and outspoken 
young person, who looks upon marriage as 
a degrading bondage, and considers that a 
woman with a child in her arms is “ the 
symbol of an abasement, an indignity more 
complete, more disfiguring and terrible than 
any form of humiliation that the world has 
ever seen.” After such a vigorous ex¬ 
pression of opinion as this, it is somewhat 
strange to find the young lady condescend¬ 
ing to submit to the degrading bondage she 
has denounced, and to marry an exceed¬ 
ingly commonplace person named Hubert 
Temperley. The inconsistency of her pro¬ 
cedure no doubt suggested itself to her 
in due course, as, after a short spell of 
marriage, we find her taking a trip to Paris 
on her own account to study music, and 
also engaging in a deliberate course of 
flirtation with Professor Theobald, a man of 
immoral charaoter, whose efforts to allure 
her from the path of virtue she has, 
however, the courage to resist. It is not 
easy to decide whether the author means 
Hadria’s career to be a model or a warning; 
from certain expressions towards the end of 
the book one is tempted to believe she must 
have intended the latter. In point of mere 
style Mrs. Oaird is an accomplished writer, 
but the constant repetition of the same 
views and arguments soon becomes weari¬ 
some; and, so far from having provided 
us with any solution of “ the marriage 
question,” the author has done little more 
than demonstrate how exceedingly dull a 
book of five hundred pages may be made. 

Except for the presenoe of a hero who 
is preternaturally good and needlessly 
scrupulous, Ventured in Vain is sufficiently 
entertaining to merit favourable notice. 
The immaculate perfection of Mr. Geoffrey 
Markham has a foil in the character 
of the Reverend Latimer Legge, a parish 
clergyman of self-seeking and unscrupu¬ 
lous tendencies, while a stolen will and 
a wioked butler lend useful aid to 
the construction of a plot. By the help 
of her butler, Mrs. Markham, Geoffrey's 
mother, effects concealment of the will, in 
order to secure to her son the enjoyment of 
a large property, to the exclusion of his 
cousin’s widow, the rightful heir. Black¬ 
mailing naturally follows, and the will, as 
in duty bound, turns up towards the end of 
the book. From this it will be seen that 
the main outlines of the story are anything 
but original. Still, the details are well 
filled in, and the resnlt is a very readable 
production. 

Mr. Hocking’s name of itself guarantees 
the character of his book: it is sure to be 
healthy and pleasant writing. A Son of 
Reuben contains, as the title suggests, the 
story of a man resembling the patriarch of 
old, who, though his father’s firstborn, his 
might, and the beginning of his strength, 
was yet “unstable as water,” George 
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Lister, son of a Lancashire mill-owner, is a 
young man of artistic temperament with a 
soul above ootton and yarns. Idle and 
selfish in disposition, and faithless in love, 
his downward course is assured from the 
first, without a single redeeming point 
except his affection for the child his wife 
has borne him, a woman more selfish and 
frivolous, if possible, than he is himself. 
This is not one of Mr. Hocking’s best 
books; but it is a sensible, well-written 
moral story, and worthy of a place among 
Christmas gift-books. There are several 
good illustrations. 

The Beechcourt Mystery is a novel in three 
parts, the scene of the first being laid in 
France, and that of the other two in England. 
The French episode is introductory, and 
serves to account for the appearance on 
English soil of one Martin Bapeau and his 
pretended daughter Mathilde, who are in¬ 
stalled as lodgekeepers at Beechcourt Park 
by Lord Strogan, the owner, who has been 
attracted by the beauty of the French girl. 
The author of this book follows the usual 
tactics of the purely sensational novelist. 
Intrigue, robbery, and murder plentifully 
besprinkle the pages of his work. The 
incidents for the most part take place some¬ 
where about midnight, and whole histories 
of mysterious crime are overheard at the 
right moment bypersons conveniently hiding 
behind a tree or near an open doorway. It 
is without doubt a thrilling and blood¬ 
curdling narrative, and fulfils its purpose 
with complete success. 

Suspected is also the story of a tragedy, 
but it is written in a totally different style. 
Here a woman is found stabbed to the 
heart, and a man, formerly her betrothed 
lover, is accused of the murder, convicted 
upon circumstantial evidence, and executed. 
These events take up half the book; the 
remainder is occupied with a narrative of 
discoveries which seem to implicate two or 
three different persons in the murder, until 
a confession at the end clears up the 
mystery. The writer displays some in¬ 
genuity in fabricating the incidents which 
throw suspicion upon totally separate parties, 
and also in concealing all clue to the real 
explanation; but his narrative wants light¬ 
ness of touch and is made rather needlesslv 
long. 

John Baebow Allen. 


SOME BOOKS ON FOLK-LORE. 

Folk-Tales of Angola. Fifty Tales, with 
Ki-mbundu Text, Lateral English Translation, 
Introduction,and Notes. Collectedandeditedby 
Heli Chatelain. (Boston, U.S. A.: American Folk- 
Lore Society.) The society makes an appro¬ 
priate start with its special memoirs. For the 
stock of beast-fables and other apparatus of 
folk-lore which the slave-owners imported with 
their human cargoes has flourished on American 
soil, and dominated the folk-lore both of the 
Bed Indian and of the European settler. In his 
capacity as linguist to missionary and trading 
expeditions, Mr. Chatelain mastered the 
language of the Loanda natives sufficiently to 
enable him to collect their folk-tales, proverbs, 
riddles, and songs, gathering a wealth of 
material from a field hitherto little-worked. 
The selections are prefaced by brief but 


informing chapters on the physical features of 
the Portuguese province of Angola, on the 
various subdued or semi-independent tribes 
scattered between Zambesia and the Congo 
State, whose social arrangements preserve relics 
of barbarism like the matriarchate, “ as father¬ 
hood is never absolutely certain,” and among 
whom slavery flourishes, not only as the usual 
result of war, but because debtors and criminals 
are saleable property and “ the uncle has the 
right to dispose of his nephews and nieces as 
merchandise.’ ’ The Angolans are ‘ ‘ superstitious 
deists ” ; but the great God is a rot faineant, 
the ma-bamba, or godlings, whose several 
functions are as numerous as those of the 
dti minores of the ancients, being the sole 
objects of sacrifices and presents. Mr. Chatelain 
passes in rapid review the several collections 
of African folk-tales, deducing from com¬ 
parisons of them with those published by him, 
and usefully annotated, that the several groups 
are related to a common stock. As might be 
expected, the beast-fable is the persistent 
type: not that type peculiar to India, 
in which animals act as men in the 
form of animals, and which Benfey 
explains as due to the Oriental belief in 
metempsychosis, but the genuine barbaric type, 
in which the beast-world is organised like the 
world of men. For to the savage the affinity 
between man and beast is complete; as a 
legend of the Micmacs says: “In the be¬ 
ginning of things men were as animals, and 
animals as men,” in which, by the way, lurk 
the germs of the theory of common descent. 
Separating the few tales in Mr. Chatelain’s 
collection bearing traces of foreign influence 
from those that are unadulterated, we have 
materials which take equal rank with the South 
African collections of Dr. Bleek and Bishop 
Callaway. 

The Legend of Perseus. A Study of Tradition 
in Story, Custom, and Belief. Yol. I. “ The 
Supernatural Birth.” By E. S. Hartland. 
(David Nutt.) The extension of the compara¬ 
tive method to the materials of folk-lore is 
receiving rapid illustration, notably since the 
publication of Mr. Frazer’s Golden Bough. 
But his application of that method was largely 
inferential, whereas Mr. Hartland, striking a 
clear note in his preface, leaves us in no doubt 
as to the significance of the conclusions to 
which his “study” brings us. Mr. Frazer 
invites us in the closing sentence of his book to 
listen to the bells of Borne ringing the Angelus 
as we linger at eventide in the once sacred 
grove of Nemi, where the incarnate tree-god 
was slain; but only “he who hath ears to 
hear” will interpret the vague hint. Mr. 
Hartland, more boldly, makes the birth of 
Perseus from the fecundation of Danac by 
Zeus in the form of a shower of gold, the text 
of discourse on legends of supernatural con¬ 
ceptions all the world over. Ideas, universal 
in their range and fully developed in barbaric 
culture, have persisted through every stage of 
advance, and, finally, become “embodied in 
the faith and symbolism of the loftiest and most 
spiritual of the great religions of the world— 
the religion of civilised Europe. The figure 
of Perseus, the god-begotten, the dragon- 
slayer, very early became a type of the Saviour 
of the world.” Mr. Hartland gathers his 
analogous examples from various and scattered 
sources — classical stories, Aliirchen, Sagas, 
customs, and popular superstitions; and the 
result of comparing these is to show that, how¬ 
ever varied the form, the substance is identical. 
It rests on the foundation-belief that he who 
works wonders must himself be wonderful, and 
have come into the world in no ordinary way : 
born, as it may be said, not of flesh and blood. 
The theory of virtue inhering in all things is 
called in to explain the modus operands. Hence 
the legends of the impregnation of virgins by 


swallowing seeds or eggs, by smelling flowers, 
by the aid of birds, by wind or water, by sun- 
rays, or by some mysterious visitation of the 
gods; and thus is produced the raw material 
out of which the creeds of civilised faiths have 
woven their dogmas of incarnation. This 
explanation not only throws light on the 
origin of the dogmas, but acts as a solvent 
under which their disappearance is inevitable. 
Mr. Hartland may here and there have strained 
his variants to bear an interpretation which 
rather confuses than clears the issue; 

but even where there may be dissent from 
some of his conclusions, there will be agree¬ 
ment as to the skill with which he dis¬ 
entangled a. mass of valuable material and 
produoed it in lively form. "We shall await 
with interest the publication of the succeeding 
volumes. 

A Dictionary of British Folk-lore. Part I. 
Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; with Tunes, Singing-Bhymes, and 
Methods of Playing. Collected and edited by 
Alice B. Gomme. Vol. I. Accroshay—Nuts in 
May. (David Nutt.) Children’s Playing Games. 
(Same author and publisher.) That modem 
improvement on the old school of antiquity, 
named the folk-lorist, is ever on the search 
for survivals of custom and belief in hitherto 
neglected materials. Indeed, the materials 
interest him only so far as they are the 
amber which has preserved the fly. Not 
only folk and fairy-tale and nursery rhyme, 
but games and toys, yield their relics under 
his analysis. For the serious pursuits of man¬ 
hood are mimicked in the pastimes of child¬ 
hood. The dances and the romps, the tin 
soldiers and trumpets, the dolls and other 
apparatus of the play-room, are the offspring 
of a remote antiquity. “Hot Cockles” is 
depicted in Egyptian wall-paintings, and the 
wooden toy-bird with wheels under the wings 
found in the Fayum cemetery is identical 
with one devised for Yakut and Ainu children. 
In this first instalment of a Dictionary of 
British Folk-lore, projected by Mr. G. L. 
Gomme, traditional games are dealt with. Ex¬ 
cluding invented games of skill, Mrs. Gomme 
has collected about 450 games, played alike by 
children and adults, or which represent the 
serious occupations of manhood, many of the 
specimens being, as Mrs. Gomme remarks, 
“unconscious folk-dramas of events and 
customs which were, at one time, being 
enacted as a part of the serious concerns of 
life before the eyes of children many genera¬ 
tions ago.” The mode of playing each game 
is fully described, and, where needful, illus¬ 
trated, the tunes being added to the singing- 
games. Where the significance of the words or 
movements points to some custom, the possible 
connexion is indicated; and here Mrs. Gomme 
walks warily. There are the marriage games, 
as in “ Bound the Mulberry Tree,” where the 
players probably represent the dance round a 
sacred bush; the funeral games of the “ Green 
Gravel ” and “ Jenny Jones ” type; the personi¬ 
fication of hunted or sacrificed animals; the 
imitation of battles and military manoeuvres ; 
of chase after prisoners; the relics of divination 
in forfeits, and so forth. “Cats’ Cradle” is 
one of a type of string-puzzles or guessing 
games of world-wide distribution. Mrs. Gomme 
reserves the story of the origin and develop¬ 
ment of the games, and the comparison of 
those collected by her with “ the games of 
children of foreign countries,” for treatment in 
the second and concluding volume. Thus far 
she has discharged a pleasant task with tact 
and ability. _ The smaller volume comprises a 
selection of eight singing games for the nursery 
and schoolroom, with appropriate decorative 
illustrations by Miss Winifred Smith. It would 
make an excellent Christmas gift-book for 
young people. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. Macmillan & Co. have decided to 
issue a series of “ European Statesmen,” similar 
in form, size, and scope to the ‘ ‘ Twelve English 
Statesmen.” The new series will be edited by 
Prof. J. B. Bury. The following volumes are 
now in hand: Charles the Great, by Mr. Thomas 
Hodgkin; William the Silent, by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison; Richelieu, by Prof. R. Lodge; 
Mazarin, by Mr. A. Hassall; Maria Theresa, by 
Dr. J. Franck Bright. Therewill also bevolumes 
on Ferdinand the Catholic, Charles V., Peter 
the Cheat, Frederick the Cheat, Catharine II., 
Napoleon, Cavour, and others. 

Mb. Stuabt J. Reid's memoir of Lord John 
Russell, being the ninth volume of “The 
Queen’s Prime Ministers ” series, will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Sampson Low early in 
December. It will have for frontispiece a 
photogravure of a crayon portrait by G. F. 
Watts. 

Messes. Longmans announce yet another 
volume of reminiscences by A. K. H. B., to be 
entitled St. Andrews and Elsewhere: Glimpses 
of Some Gone and Things Left. 

Meshes. Constable & Co. have in the press 
The Travels of the Cesarewitch in the East, illus¬ 
trated with 500 photogravure plates and wood 
engravings from sketches made for this work 
by the artist who accompanied the party. The 
first volume is expected to be ready in January 
next. 

A wobk entitled The Story of the Expansion 
of South Africa, written by the Hon. A. 
Wilmot, a member of the Cape Legislature and 
a friend of Mr. Rhodes, wul be issued next 
week by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. A large special 
edition has been taken by Messrs. Juta & Co., 
of Cape Town. 

A life of the Right Rev. J. S. Hill, first 
Bishop of Western Equatorial Africa, who died 
about a year ago at Lagos, has been written 
by Miss R. E. Faulkner, and will be published 
early in December by Mr. H. N. Allenson. 
All profits from the safe of the book are to be 
given to the Niger Mission. 

Undeb the title of Corrected Impressions, 
Mr. George Saintsbury will shortly publish, 
with Mr. Heinemann, a volume of collected 
essays on the principal writers of the Victorian 
age, both dead and living, in whioh he arrives, 
in some cases, at rather startling conclusions. 

Mb. T. Fisheb Unwin will issue next week 
the second volume of The Best Plays of Ben 
Jonson, of which the first volume, under Prof. 
Herford’s editorship, has already appeared in 
the “ Mermaid Series,” of which the present 
volume forms the last number. The plays now 
given are literal reproductions of the old text 
of “ Bartholomew Fair,” “ Cynthia’s Revels,” 
and “ Sejanus.” 

Mb. Alfbed H. Miles has edited a new 
“Elocutionist,” which will comprise one or 
two novel features. Dr. Lennox Browne 
contributes to it a popular treatise on the 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of the vocal 
organs; Mr. Clifford Harrison a chapter on the 
art of introducing musical accompaniments 
into elocutionary recitals; while Mr. Miles 
himself supplies a chapter on elocution and 
public speaking generally. The selections, of 
which there are about five hundred, oover the 
whole range of poetry and a considerable field 
of prose. Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. are to 
publish the volume immediately. 

The Clarendon Press will issue immediately 
the twelfth volume of Prof. Buchheim’s 
“ German Classics,” consisting of an annotated 
edition of the first four books of Goethe’s 
Dichtung und Wahrheit. The volume will 
have an introduction, giving, besides a brief 


history of the compositions and a general out¬ 
line of the contents of the whole Auto¬ 
biography, a short aooount of Goethe’s 
genealogy. 

Mebsbs. Macmillan & Co. have in the press 
Britain’s Naval Power, being a short history of 
the growth of the British navy from the earliest 
times to Trafalgar, written by Mr. Hamilton 
Williams, instructor in English literature on 
board H.M.S. Britannia. 

A volume of short stories, by Mr. H. D. 
Lowry, entitled Women’s Tragedies, will shortly 
appear in Mr. John Lane’s “ Keynotes ” series. 

Mb. T. Fisheb Unwin will publish during 
this month Alleyne : a Story of a Dream and a 
Failure, by a new writer, Mr. E. T. PapiUon. 
The motif of the story is the contact of the 
spiritual nature with the purely material. The 
scene is laid in South-east Devon, in the valley 
of the River Otter. 

Mb. T. Fisheb Unwin will also shortly issue a 
novelette, entitled A Fancy Sketch, the story of 
a platonic friendship between a young artist 
ana a woman of forty. 

Messbs. Dioby, Lono, & Co. will publish 
this week, in one volume, Florence Marryat’s 
new novel, entitled The Beautiful Soul. 

The “ Stories from the Diary of a Doctor,” 
by L. T. Meade and Clifford Halifax, M.D., 
which appeared in the Strand Magazine, will 
be issued in volume form by Messrs. George 
Newnes & Co. 

The Experiences of an Anglican Sister of 
Mercy is announced for immediate publication 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messbs. Constable & Co. have nearly ready 
for publication a volume of poems by Mr. 
Frank L. Stanton, entitled Songs of the Soil. 

An exhibition of Puritan and Presbyterian 
literature will be on view during next week at 
the English Presbyterian Theological College, 
Guilford-street. It covers a period of almost 
two centuries, from Tyndaie’s Practice of 
Prelates (1530) to Bennet’s Irenicum (1722), and 
is as fairly representative of English Presby¬ 
terian history and controversies during that 
period as a collection not exceeding 160 volumes 
can be made. The catalogue will contain a 
brief descriptive note to each volume, and 
may be looked upon as a guide to the main 
outlines of this region of literature. 

The first meeting of the session of the 
Royal Statistical Society will be held on 
Tuesday, November 20, in the Lecture 
Theatre of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn-street, at 4.45 p.m., when the 

president. Lord Farrer, will deliver his 
inaugural address on “ The Relations between 
Morals, Economics, and Statistics.” 

The first ordinary meeting of the one hun¬ 
dred and forty-first session of the Society of 
Arts will be held in John-street, Adel phi, on 
Wednesday next, at 8 p.m., when Major- 
General Sir John Donnelly, chairman of 
council, will deliver the opening address. 

A meeting of the English Goethe Society 
will be held in the rooms of the Royal Society 
of British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall, on 
Friday next, at 8 p.m., when Mr. W. F. Kirby 
will read a paper on 1 ‘ Goethe as Faust. ” 

The name of the translator of Errera’s The 
Russian Jews, noticed in last week’s Academy, 
is Bella Lowy. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
The December number of Scribner’s Magazine 
will, as usual, be a Christmas number, with a 
cover specially designed and several extra 
illustrations. Mr. Ruayard Kipling contributes 


a poem entitled “MoAndrew’s Hymn,” the 
speaker being the Scotch engineer of an ocean 
passenger steamer; Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse 
gives an acoount of the life-work of G. F. 
Watts, illustrated by no less than twenty-one 
reproductions of his pictures; while there will 
also be included the last of the late Mr. 
Hamerton’s series of papers on contemporary 
French painters, dealing with Emile Frunt. 

“ Good Cheer,” the Christmas number of 
Good Words, will this year oonsist of nine 
stories, with twenty illustrations. Among the 
contents we may specially mention: “The 
Minister’s Dog,” by Maarten Maartens; “The 
Interregnum in Fairy Land,” by Mr. John 
Davidson; “An Emigrant,” by Mrs Hinkson 
(Katharine Tynan); “How he came out on 
the other side,” by Mr. William Canton; and 
“ Robin Goodfellow,” by Mr. John Reid. 

Mbs. Amelia E. Babb has written for the 
Century Magazine a story dealingwith religious 
sentiment, entitled “ From the Lowest Hell.” 
The scene is laid in the neighbourhood of Skye, 
and the publishers are sending an artist to that 
region to make illustrations. 

With the part to be issued on November 26 , 
Cassell's Magazine enters upon its twenty-first 
year of publication; and henceforth the prioe 
will be sixpence per month instead of seven- 
penoe as heretofore. Among the contributions 
to appear in the December part are: a serial 
story, by L. T. Meade, entitled “ The Voice of 
the Charmer”; short stories by J. M. Barrie 
and Anthony Hope ; “ The Cabinet and Its 
Secrets,” by Sir Wemyss Reid; and au illus¬ 
trated article on the hats and bonnets worn by 
the Princess of Wales. 

The joint Christmas number of The Young 
Man and The Young Woman will oontain a story 
by Mr. Conan Doyle, entitled “A Foreign 
Office Romanoe ”; also stories by Annie S. Swan, 
Jane Barlow, and Gilbert Parker; au illus¬ 
trated article on “Our First Winter in 
Canada,” by the Countess of Aberdeen; 
reminiscences of Charles Dickens, by his eldest 
daughter; and a poem for the season by Mr. 
Norman Gale. 

The opening article in the yearly supple¬ 
ment to the Liberty Review, to be published on 
November 26, will be on “The Revolt of 
Labour,” by Mr. Frederick Greenwood. Old 
age pensions will be discussed, Mr. Thomas 
Mackay criticising Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, 
and Lord Stanley of Alderley offering an 
alternative scheme. Mr. George Livesey will 
answer the question, “ Should the London Gas 
Supply be Municipalised P ”; Canon Hayman 
wiU put forward “ A Plea for Free Labour”; 
a chairman of bre water sessions will have some¬ 
thing to say about “ Magistrates and the 
Liquor Traffic”; and a railway goods agent 
will deal with “ The Railway Rates Fiasco'’ as 
an object-lesson in state interference. 

The Westminster Budget for this week will 
contain an illustrated article on the St. Deiniol’s 
Theological and General Library and Hostel 
for Students, whioh Mr. Gladstone has founded 
at Ha warden. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday the 
following decrees will be proposed: (1) That 
the University of Allahabad be admitted to the 
privileges of a colonial university; (2) that 
thanks be given for the gift to the university 
of a selection of clocks, miniatures, and bronzes 
from the Hawkins collection; (3) that Prof. 
A. A. Maodonell and Mr. Arthur Sidgwiok be 
added to the board of studies for the new 
honour school of English. 
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On the same day, in Congregation, a statute 
-will be promulgated, remodelling the honour 
school of Oriental studies. It is proposed to 
abolish the division into Indian and Semitic; 
and to require that every candidate shall be 
required to offer either Sanskrit, or Arabic, or 
Hebrew (together with the corresponding 
history), and also one additional language and 
one special subject, to be prescribed m regula¬ 
tions. 

Bishop Barry, the Hulsean Lecturer at 
Cambridge for this year, announces that he has 
chosen for his subject “The Ecclesiastical 
Expansion of England,” to be treated on the 
same lines as Sir John Seeley treated the national 
expansion. He will deal separately with the 
colonies proper, India, and tne native races of 
Polynesia and Africa. The first lecture of the 
course is to be delivered next Sunday. 

Mb. Hubert Herkomer, Slade professor 
of fine art at Oxford, announces a course 
of six lectures, to be delivered in the 
studio of the University Galleries, on “ A New 
Phase of Water-Colour Painting,” with demon¬ 
strations. 

The Bev. Dr. C. H. H. Wright, Grinfield 
Lecturer on the Septuagint at Oxford, delivered 
his terminal lecture on Wednesday of this week, 
the subject being “Daniel xi.: The Period 
between Antiochus the Cheat and Antiochus 
Epiphanes.” 

Dr. J. Lorrain Smith has been appointed 
demonstrator in pathology at Cambridge, in 
succession to Mr. Louis Cobbett; while the 
latter has been elected to the John Lucas 
Walker studentship in pathology held by the 
former. 

The following have been elected to honorary 
fellowships at Corpus Christi College, Oxford : 
Mr. Philip L. Solater, secretary to the Zoo¬ 
logical Society; Mr. Frederick W. Walker, 
high master of St. Paul’s School; the Bev. 
Edward L. Hicks, canon residentiary of Man¬ 
chester; and Mr. Bobert Bridges. All these 
are members of the college; the first three 
were formerly follows. 

At a meeting of the Oxford Architectural 
and Historical Society, to be held on Tuesday 
next, Mr. Falconer Sudan will read a paper on 
“ The History of the Ashmolean Museum and 
the Tradescant and Ashmole Collections,” 
illustrated with some engravings of the old 
buildings. 

The second and concluding volume of the 
Bev. B. B. Gardiner’s Registers of Wadham 
College is now nearly ready for issue to sub¬ 
scribers. Yol. i., which appeared about five 
years ago, covered the period from the founda¬ 
tion of the college in 1613 to 1719. The 
present volume carries the work on to 1871, 
where the editor proposes to stop. It contains 
about 2300 names of foundationers and oom- 
moners, arranged according to the chronological 
order of admission, together with an alpha¬ 
betical index. Wherever it has been possible to 
trace a man’s subsequent career, a full record 
is appended to his name; and for this purpose 
County Histories and other genealogical works 
have been thoroughly searched, while in many 
cases living members of the college have sup¬ 
plied the editor with information. 

The Bev. W. Dunn Macray will publish im" 
mediately, through Henry Fro woe, the first 
volume of a new Register of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, containing the fellows down to 1520. 

Prof. Archibald B. S. Kennedy, of Aber¬ 
deen, has been elected to the chair of Hebrew 
and Oriental languages at Edinburgh, vacant 
by the death of Prof. Dobie. 

The chair of Arabic and Persian at Univer¬ 
sity College, London, is vacated this term by 
Dr. Bieu’s election at Cambridge. No endow¬ 


ment is attached to the chair, nor has it yet 
been decided whether in future the two 
languages should be taught by the same 
person. 

Ws observe that three more natives of India 
have to be added to the matriculations—two 
at Oxford and one at Cambridge—all of them, 
from their names, apparently from Bengal. 

The inaugural lecture which Prof. Prothero 
delivered at Edinburgh on October 16, on 
taking possession of the new chair of history in 
that university, has been published as a pam¬ 
phlet (Edinburgh : Thin; Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell & Co.). The title is Why should toe learn 
History ? and the answer to the question is sub¬ 
stantially oonveyed in a quotation from Mr. 
Lecky: “.He who has learnt to understand 
the true character and tendencies of many suc¬ 
ceeding ages is not likely to go very far wrong 
in estimating his own.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

LOVE IN AUTUMN. 

It is already autumn, and not in my heart only, 
The leaves are on the ground, 

Green leaves untimely browned, 

The leaves bereft of summer, my heart of Love 
left lonely. 

Swift, in the masque of seasons, the moment of 
each mummer, 

And even so fugitive 

Love’s hour, Love’s hour to live : 

Yet, leaves, ye have had your rapture, and thou, 
poor heart, thy summer ! 

Arthur Symons. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Antiquary for November Mr. A. M. 
Bell continues his account of palaeolithic 
remains found at Wolvereote, Oxfordshire. 
Begarding the objects found, there is little new 
to communicate ; but the writer’s speculations 
—or, as we perhaps should say, discoveries— 
regarding the formation of certain upper strata 
are very interesting. “English Glass-making 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ” is 
the first part of a paper which promises to be 
of considerable value. The section before us 
relates to window-glass only. Mr. Boach de 
Shonix gives a good account of the Leicester 
Museum. Some of the objects contained 
therein are of no little interest: notably so a 
fragment of Samian ware inscribed as a love- 
token from the gladiator Lucius to his sweet¬ 
heart Verecunda Lydia. Among objeots of a 
later date is a shield-shaped weight, probably 
of the fifteenth century, on which are repre¬ 
sented the royal arms, France and England 
quarterly. A Georgian weight of similar 
shape is also preserved there. It, too, bears 
the royal arms, but accompanied by the lion 
and the unicorn. It may not be out of place to 
remark that about a quarter of a century ago 
a series of eighteenth century weights (three, 
if we remember aright) were exposed for sale 
in the shop of a dealer m curiosities at Lincoln. 
They were said to have been once the standard 
weights of the city. The information con¬ 
tained in Mr. Hartshorne’s paper on the “ Man 
in the Iron Mask ” will be new to many. The 
subject has never seemed to us of much 
importance, but there are many to whom it is 
of deathless interest. 


“ THE RAIDERS”: A NOTE. 

In a letter addressed to the Academy Mr. 
S. B. Crockett refers to the assistance he has 
derived from “ literary and traditional sources of 
information—chapbooks, sermons, magazines.” 
There are few writers of reputation who, in 
the crucible of their imagination, have not 
turned base metal of this kind into the purest 


gold. By such transmutation sprang into 
existence Shakspere’s finest work. To Scott, 
as a literary alchemist, nothing came amiss. 

The present generation of writers are finding 
that their predecessors have used up mnoh, if 
not the beet, of this raw material. And now, as 
the question of commercial competition in litera¬ 
ture more and more presses, a writer becomes 
less and less anxious to indicate the sources of 
his inspiration. He wants to keep the field to 
himself; and, in the event of his having 
“pegged out” a particularly rich claim, he 
tacitly appropriates the resultant treasures of 
episode and fancy as the products of his own 
brain. 

I wish to make clear that it is no part of mv 
present purpose to pronounce how far such 
assumption of inventive genius on the part of 
a novelist is justifiable. But if we are forced 
to pry into the workshop of every latter-day 
novelist and analyse for ourselves the extent 
and value of his materials, we may have to 
revise our judgment in the case of several. 

Take Mr. Crockett. Till The Raiders was 
published, we had no work of considerable 
value from his pen. His Scots dialect, his 
pawky humour, his grip of Lowland charac¬ 
teristics, struck me at once as delightful. But 
their vehicle took the shape of mere sketches, in 
which constructive skill was neither displayed 
nor required. With The Raiders Mr. Crockett 
challenged comparison with B. L. Stevenson. 
The book was a great success. The oritios forth¬ 
with admitted ham to the higher rank of novel¬ 
ists, on account of the constructive and inventive 
genius of which The Raiders apparently gave 
evidence. On reading the book I chnohed 
that opinion in my own mind by admiration 
of the two most striking episodes—the episodes 
on which Mr. Crockett’s claim as an artist 
might fairly hitherto be rested. I refer to 
Yawkins’s escape from a king’s ship, and the 
hero’s adventures in the hut near the Murder 
Hole. 

I have before me a book with the following 
title:—“Historical and Traditional Tales in 
Prose and Verse, connected with the South of 
Scotland, Original and Select. Kirkcudbright: 
Printed and Published by John Nicholson, 
1843.” One of these tales is “ The Smugglers,” 
by Samuel Wilson; another is “ The Murder 
Hole,” given as anonymous. It is not too 
much to say that The Raiders owes the best 
part of its corporate existence to these two 
tales. 

I may say: first, Mr. Crockett makes no 
acknowledgment in his book; second, thedetails, 
the slighest details, are ptnctioally annexed 
from the older tales; third, and most serious 
offence, he utilises the phraseology. 


“The Raiders.”— 
Cap. ix. 

“ Here she comes. By 
the weathercock of 
Krabbendyk, ’tie the 
Seahorse, hoys—sloop of 
war of eighteen guns. 
See the jack at her 
mizzen. Mark their sky¬ 
scrapers.” 

Cap. x. 

“ He [Captain Yaw- 
kins] would have stuck 
a knife in you as quick 
as get married ou shore 
—and they say he was 
married as many as 
sixty-seven times, the 
old Mahommetan! 

“And it was bonny 
to see the boarding nets 
triced up and the pikes 
ready, the pistols all 
primed and the matches 
burning, ilka yin stuck 


“ The Smuqoikrs.” 

“ She’s a sloop of war 
by G-, with her sky¬ 

scrapers and royal 
studding sails, flying 
jib and spritsail—top¬ 
sail, with the TTnlon 
Jack at her mizzen 
peak.” 


“ ‘ Cast off breech¬ 
ings and muzzle-lash¬ 
ings, overhaul the gun- 
tackles, prime your 
guns fore and aft, and 
get your matches lighted 
—trice up the boarding 
nettings and see your 
pikes and pistols ready 
—the first man aboard 
that offers to flinch his 
quarters shall have my 
cutlass in his guts, by 
G-.’ Besides a 
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“ Thb Raiders.” 

Cap. x. 

in a linstock on the 
deck. 

“The gunnels were 
dumping i ound shot on 
the boards, and the 
grape and cannister 
were coming up from 
below." 


“ Thb SurooLERS.” 


goodly tier of twelve- 
pounders on each side, 
the brig mounted two 
long eighteen-pounder 
stem - chasers, which 
Captain Yakens usually 
called his long Terns, 
and of which he was 
not a little vain. These 
he ordered to be double- 
shotted with round and 
cannister, and beside 
each he stuck in the 
deck a linstock, with a 
match ready lighted.” 


“Down dropped the 
peak, round went the 
spars, the yards were 
braced, and away we 
swung.” 


“‘Helm a-weather,’ 
cried Yakens, ‘ drop the 
peak—square the main- 
yard—let go the head 
bowlines—brace about 
the headyards.’ ” 


“ With that he leaped 
down, sind snatching 
off his wig and broad, 
flapping hat, he 
crammed them into the 
right-hand Long Tom, 
and with his own hand 
shot them aboard the 
king’s man.” 


Cap. xbr. 

“ Where’er we see a 
bonny lass, we’ll 
caa’ as we gae by ; 

Where’er we meetwi’ 
liquor guid, we’ll 
drink an we be dry. 

There's brandy at the 
Abbeybum, there’s 
rum at Heston 
Bay, 

And We will go a- 
smuggling afore 
the break o’ day.” 


“ Old Yakens on the 
quarter - deck, betwixt 
his two stern-chasers, 
plucked from his bald 
scalp the hat and wig, 
and tossing them on 
the cruiser's deck, 
‘ Take these,’ cried he, 
‘ you lubberly dogs, for 
waddingtoyourguns.’ ” 


“ Whare’er we see a 
bonny lass we’ll 
ca' as we gae by, 
Whene’er we meetwi’ 
liquor guid, we'll 
drink an we be dry; 
There’s brandy at the 
Abbey - bum, an’ 
gin at Hestan Bay, 
An’ we will go a 
smuggling before 
the break of day.” 


Other dose parallels might be quoted. In 
addition, of course, “The Smugglers” supplies 
the strong vivacious outline of the whole 
Tawkins episode, as reproduced by Mr. 
Crockett. 

Considerations of space prevent my dealing 
at any length with the anonymous tale, “ The 
Murder Hole.” Mr. Crockett here uses the 
materia], but little of the phraseology. Its 
story is shortly this. A moor between Ayrshire 
and Galloway had become notorious owing to 
the disappearance of travellers. A pedlar-boy, 
crossing the moor one tempestuous night, seeks 
refuge at a cottage. He looks through the 
window, sees an old woman scrubbing the 
floor and strewing it with sand, and her two 
sons hastily thrusting some heavy body into a 
chest. He is seized, and, after retiring to bed, 
hears the murderous crew discuss his passage 
to the next world. He escapes, though he 
has not gone far before a hoarse voice 
exclaims : “ The boy has fled ! Let loose 
the bloodhound ! ” Eventually ho baffles his 
pursuers, though he has fallen and hurt him¬ 
self severely on a heap of stones. 

Readers of The Raiders will be at no loss to 
gather from the above brief analysis the origin 
of an extremely clever and racy portion of Mr. 
Crockett’s volume. 

Wilfully or not, Mr. Crockett, by his 
reticence, suggests the impression that The 
Raiders is, in every respect, his own. So far 
as the popularity of Ins work is concerned, 
he would not have suffered by indicating his 
indebtedness. Literary reputation is not a 
thing to be played with. X. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NEWLY FOUND SINAITIO CODEX OF THE 
GOSPELS. 

Oxford: Nov. 18,1864. 

May I attempt in your columns a solution 
of the enigma which the new Syriac Codex 
of Mount Sinai, in its version of the first 
chapter of Matthew, has flung down before 
the learned world. First let me give the new 
text as Mr. Burkitt translates it in last week’s 
Guardian, giving only the verses which in 
the new Codex assume a new form :— 

“ Matthew i. 16.—Jacob begat Joseph; Joseph, to 
whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus, 
who is called Christ. 

“V. 18.—Now the birth of Christ was on this 
wise: when Mary his mother had been betrothed 
to Joseph, when they wore not coming near one 
to the other, she was found with child of the 
Holy Ghost. 

“ V. 19.—Now Joseph her husband, because he 
was just, did not wish to expose Mary, and 
thought of quietly divorcing her. . . . 

“ V. 20.— Joseph, son of David, do not fear to 
take Mary thy wife, for that which is to be born 
of her is from the Holy Spirit. 

“ V. 21.—For she shall bear thee a son, and thou 
shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall save his 
people from their sics. . . . 

“ V. 24—Now when Joseph aroEe from his sleep 
he did as the angel of the Lord commanded him. 

“ V. 25.—And he married his wife, and she bear 
him a son, and he called his name Jesus.’’ 


Here we have a naturalistic account of the 
birth of Jesus in vv. 16, 21, 25, juxtaposed 
with the usual miraculous account m the rest 
of the verses—18-23. Which is the more 
primitive account, the naturalistic or the 
miraculous? In other words, have we here 
an originally unorthodox text in process of 
becoming orthodox, or an originally orthodox 
text in prooess of being made heretical ? 
And here I use the terms orthodox and 
heretical in the conventional sense. An 
answer to these questions will explain 
how the two rival and incompatible accounts 
came to jostle each other in the same context. 

Let us first consider the hypothesis that an 
originally orthodox text is here in prooess of 
being hereticised. 

Against such a view it may be urged:— 

1. That the genealogy finds its only logical 
and possible conclusion in the new form of 

v. 16. This all parties will admit. Bat this is 
to admit that the genealogy was originally 
devised on heretical lines, and destined to 
prove that Jesus was the natural sou of 
Joseph. 

2. That the genealogy so devised cannot be 
detached from the text as a later addition. 
For it is in a way presupposed by the account 
of the birth which follows it in w. 18 foil. 
The very language shows this, for v. 1 begins, 
“ The book of the generation of Jesus Christ,” 
and v. 18, “ Now the generation of Jesus Christ 
was on this wise.” Thus v. 18 harps back 
to v. 1. 

3. That the new features of the text in 
vv. 16, 21, 25 are not idiosyncracies of the new 
Syriac text, but were once part of a widely 
diffused and established text. For, as Mr. 
Burkitt points eut, the words of the current 
text of v. 25, “ and hp knew her not until,” are 
omitted in the best representative of the 
ancient African Latin Version. 

4. A heretic anxious to produce a naturalistic 
text would not have been content with such 
slight changes of the new text, but would have 
made a dean sweep at least of v. 19. 

These reasons oblige us to rejeot this first 
hypothesis. But the rival hypothesis on which 
we are thrown baok is not simple. 

For (1) what orthodox person trying to 
make the text orthodox would have left in 

w. 16, 21, and 25 ? It is a suffident answer 
to this objection to say that most orthodox 
copyists would hot; and the fact that this 
is the only codex in which v. 16 is found, in 
what must yet have been its original form, 
proves that they did not so leave it. In the 
new codex the primitive text of V. 16 is still 
respected, as it was not by the writers of any 
of our other andent oodioes. (2) If a natural¬ 
istic account of the birth stood in the earliest 
text, how shall we account for w. 18-20 and 
vv. 22 and 23 ? I would suggest the following 
theory in explanation of the very _ difficult 
problem implied in this second objection. 

The Jews in the time of Christ deemed it 
possible and natural for a child to be oonodved 
of the Holy Spirit, and yet at the same time 
to be begotten in the ord nary way. The two 
processes lay in different spheres. The one 
gave his soul or reason, which was a gift of the 
Divine Spirit; the other prooess gave his flesh, 
blood, and the faoulties of sense. So Philo 
writes: 

“ The sensible and individual man is a being com¬ 
pounded of earthy substance and of divine Spirit 
(trbybe too is yeifioul obatae k at ityebparos betov). Hi* 
body came into being because the Artist took clay 
and fashioned out of it a human form Ipo/xphe 
His soul arose out of nothing created 
whatsoever, but from the Father and Oontrouler of 
all things [rbv 51 ifiuxbr iv’ ob 8 e r b s 7 « r ij t o u 
rb rapdiray, a A A ’ 4k tov war fbs Kal yytpdros 
ray a rd yrw f).”— Philo, De OpificiQ hfundi, i. 32, 

) 40, 
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In the terms of such a philosophy as this, a 
woman might be said to conceive her child of 
the Holy Spirit in respect of its soul, which is 
an awaiyatrpa. Btlov \iyov or xoC, a spark thrown 
off by the divine Season or Word. At the 
same time, she would conceive it in respect of 
its flesh, blood, and sensuous faculty (afoVijtm) 
in the natural manner through intercourse with 
a human husband. So it is that the angel 
assures Joseph that Mary has conceived the 
future Messiah “of the Holy Spirit,” and yet 
in the same breath bids him take his wife to 
himself and procreate the Messiah in the usual 
way. To the mind of Philo and of his contem¬ 
poraries there was nothing in such a command 
that was inconsistent or irreligious. And in 
the Liber de Cherubim, of Philo (§ 13), we meet 
with language closely analogous to that of 
Matt. i. 18 foil. The writer, in an allegorising 
vein, compares the wives of the Patriarchs and 
other leaders of Israel to virtues. 

“Sarah,” he says, “is introduced as becoming 
pregnant when God visits her in her solitude (rirt 
Kvouaav, 8tc 8 Btbs aurtjy povaBtirav IruritortT). 
And she brings forth not to Him who so visited 
her (r<p tJjv iwltnctij/iv wtwoivpiyf), but to him who 
yearned to attain to wisdom, and he is named 
Abraham. Yet more clearly doth he [viz., Moses] 
instruct us in the case of Leah, saying that God 
opened her womb (Gen. xdz. 31)—and to open the 
womb is a man’s part. But she oonoeived and 
bore, not to God—for He alone is all sufficient to 
himself—but to Jacob, to him who had laboured 
willingly for the good cause, that Virtue might 
receive the Divine Seed from the First Cause, and 
bring forth to that one of her suitors who should 
be preferred. Again, when Isaac, the all-wise, 
had prayed to God, Bebecca, who is Patience, 
became pregnant by Him to whom the prayer was 
uttered (7* rod UtrtvBivTos fyicvos). And without 
any prayer at all or supplication, Moses having 
taken Sepfora, who is winged and soaring virtue, 
finds her pregnant by nothing mortal (XtripApay 

M&jDtrijs Aaffbiy tbpieKt i Kvovtray obBtvbt Byi)rov).” 

Here the phrase obttvos ByrrrtD answers to the 
4ir ’ obStrbs ynojToB, i.e., srytbparos Bitov, “ Divine 
Spirit,” in the passage above quoted from the 
De Opificio Mundi. Therefore we might sub¬ 
stitute it, and write the last sentence thus: 
2(ir<p. M. A. eu. kv. iic trytbparos Btlov. If we do 
so, we get almost the very words used in 
Matt. i. 18 of Mary : “ tbpiBy ly yaorpl txovcra 
Ik rytbparos 'Aylov." 

Such a resemblance of phrase is hardly to be 
explained as a mere coincidence. We sure 
obliged to admit that the original purport of 
the story was to represent Mary as owing the 
soul of the Messiah to the Holy Spirit, ana His 
flesh to the natural human intercourse. The 
account of Matt. 18-25 must be explained 
by help of the Jewish theosophy current at the 
time. 

Verses 19, 20 alone conflict with such an in¬ 
terpretation. The human and the divine 
parentage of Jesus may have lain in different 
planes, surd so have been consistent with one 
another. But why, in that case, was Joseph 
minded to put his bride away privily ? Why 
should the angel bid Joseph not to fear to 
marry his wife, unless his apprehensions had 
been already roused P 

I cannot but think that in these verses we 
have the gloss of carnally minded persons, who 
were too dull to comprehend the purely 
spiritual import of the statement that Mary 
had conceived by the Holy Spirit, of persons 
who could only understand that which they 
could see and handle, and who thus introduced 
into our text a confusion of the divine Father¬ 
hood with the human, which befits a pagan 
rather than a Christian standpoint. 

The New Testament is full of similar con¬ 
fusions of spiritual processes and realities with 
fleshly and material ones. The ‘ ‘ leaven of the 
Pharisees,” the “ I have bread to eat that ye 
know not of,” will occur to everyone. The 


very vision of the Holy Ghost descending in 
bodily form as a dove is a materialising of the 
symbolism so common in Philo, according to 
which the Divine Spirit or Logos is likened to 
a wi’ i dove, a symbolism which also meets us 
in the pages of the Jewish Talmud. The 
literalist interpretation of the word parthenos in 
the Beptuagint version of Es. vii, 14 was also 
not without its influence in determining the 
growth of the text in an orthodox direction. 

One word more as to the use in the new 
Codex, in Mat. i. 16, of the phrase, “ Mary the 
Virgin.” To me the phrase has a very primi¬ 
tive and almost contemporary air, when 
occurring in such a context. Let us suppose 
that Mary, after the death of Joseph, her 
child’s natural father, became one of the 
“widows” of the early Christian community 
at Jerusalem (cp. Acts vi. 1). In such a case 
she would have been known to her contem¬ 
poraries as “Mary the Virgin.” For widows 
who, after their husbands’ death, rejected 
second wedlock and lived holily had, in the 
earliest Church, the rank and title of 
“ virgin.” Thus Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
vii. 12) speaks of the widow as having 
by : her self-restraint regained her virginity 
(xaBiTtp I) xbpo Bib ateippoaivris alBit vapBlvos). So 
Tertullian de Exh. Cast. i.: “ Secunda virgin- 
itas ... in viduitate perseverat ex 
arbitrio.” These are writings of the end of 
the second century. Iu writings of its com¬ 
mencement we have the same thing put more 
unequivocally — e.g., Ignatius ad Smyrnaeos 
xiii. : “I salute . . . the virgins who are 
called widows (rbs wapBtvovt rai A tyopivas xVP as )-” 
Among the Alexandrine Jews the same was the 
case, or Philo could not have written as follows 
(de Cherubim L 148) : 

“ In contrast with ourselves, it is befitting for 
God to converse with a nature that is unstained, 
untouched, and pure—with the true virgin. For 
among men the intercourse for the begetting 
of children makes virgins into women ; but when¬ 
soever God begins to consort with the soul, He 
turns her that was before a woman back into a 
virgin (srpirtpov obaav yuv ai*o wapBivoy alBis bro- 
tiUyvo-iv, cp. the passage of Clemens Alex ) . . . 
At least He will not hold intercourse with Sarah 
before ‘it had ceased to be with her after the 
manner of women,’ and before she had returned 
into thepositiou of a chaste virgin (hratpaptiv tis 
ayytvobays wopBiyov to{ix).” 

We are thus able to carry back the institu¬ 
tions of Clement and Tertullian through 
Ignatius into the Hellenic Judaism of the very 
beginning of the Christian era. It cannot, 
therefore, be questioned that in the earliest 
community of Christians widows would be 
classed as virgins. What was the custom in 
Philo’s circle, in the Church of Smyrna in a.d. 
110, in the Churches of Alexandria and 
Carthage about a.d. 190, is certain to have 
been the custom in the Christian Church of 
a.d. 40-60. But, if so, Mary, the widow of 
Joseph and mother of Jesus the Messiah, would 
have at least possessed a title granted to the 
rest of the viduate order. She would have 
been known to her contemporaries as “ Mary 
the Virgin”; and so the earliest text of the 
Gospel of Matthew seems to have called her. 

Fhed. C. Coxtbeare. 


London: Nov. 10, 1894. 

The Lewis Codex—the Old Syriac version of 
the Gospels—is at last in our hands : and the 
strange phenomena presented at the very outset, 
those commented on by Mr. Bendel Harris in 
this month’s Contemporary Review, are by them¬ 
selves sufficient to justify the intense interest 
with which the publication has been awaited. 
“ Joseph, to whom was espoused the Virgin 
Mary, begat Jesus ’’—such is the termination 
of the Matthaean genealogy, according to our 
new authority. And the miraculous begetting 


of Jesus is recounted with the following ‘varia¬ 
tion, “ She shall bear thee a son . . . and she 
bore him a son.” Jesus, son of Joseph ! 

Mr. Rendel Harris exclaims that some heretic 
has perverted the primitive orthodox text, 
adding that the writer manifestly contradicts 
himself in his representation of Christ as Joseph’s 
son, and yet a Virgin’s. Surely the latter con¬ 
sideration should have made Mr. Harris hesitate. 
It is incredible that even heretics should stultify 
themselves so flagrantly as this. Why not 
have omitted the Virgin-birth altogether ? But 
these new readings of the Old Syriac introduce 
nothing fresh : they merely intensify difficulties 
in the received text that have always been 
recognised, and it is only as part of that larger 
question that they oan be dealt with satis¬ 
factorily. 

In imputing inconsistency to the hypo¬ 
thetical heretic, Mr. Rendel Harris follows the 
path pursued by that long line of commenta¬ 
tors who separate the Matthaean genealogy, 
David to Joseph, from the subsequent narra¬ 
tive of Virgin-birth ; and Luke ii., where 
Joseph is called “parent,” “ father,” from the 
Annunciation narratives that precede. But the 
grounds on which this separation has been 
made are purely subjective, and—as I pointed 
out eighteen months ago .apropos of certain 
unities of style and diction which bind the 
separated sections together—are not at all 
decisive. 

“The narratives of Virgin-birth do not neces¬ 
sarily exclude St. Joseph altogether. It is only 
stated that Christ’s birth was not due to any 
action or volition of His Mother’s husband. When 
the rib was taken from Adam’s side, Adam was 
unconscious ” ( Formation of the Gospels, 2nd edit., 
pp. 58, 87). 

This tentative conclusion is now pressed 
home with irresistible cogency by the readings 
of the Old Syriac. 

Conception, what did this word imply at the 
time that our protevangels were composed ? 
Something which, so far as we are here con¬ 
cerned, did not materially differ from what it 
implies to-day; for though the two elements 
necessary—that which fertilises from the one 
side, and on the other that which is fertilised 
—were not recognised in the same manner, 
yet the fact was fully perceived that two ele¬ 
ments were necessary, this provided by one 
parent and that by the other. Physiology had 
already realised that, at the first moment of 
conception, a child is of the substance of 
both father and mother. How, then, did 
the phenomenon of a Virgin with child 
present itself ? There were three possible 
explanations : (1) That the fertilising germ 
had been derived, though abnormally, from 
the Virgin’s husband ; (2) abnormally produced 
by the Virgin; (3) supplied from above. It 
was the first of these inferences that com¬ 
mended itself to the authors of Matt, i., ii., and 
Luke i. 5-ii. 

The authors of Matt, i., ii., and Luke i. 5-ii. 
held that Christ was Virgin-born and also was 
of Joseph’s seed. For even if, in defiance of 
the internal unities of style and diction, .we 
violently separate those sections of Matt, i., ii., 
and Luke i., 5-ii., which speak ot Joseph as David’s 
heir and Christ’s father, from the narratives of 
miraculous conception, still, even by themselves, 
these latter supply sufficient indication that the 
point of view is not different from that in 
the sections obelised. In Matt. i. 20, at the 
beginning of the Virgin-birth section, the 
angel addresses Joseph as “Thou son of 
David.” Why ? except on the hypothesis above 
suggested. And Joseph is given warrant for 
exercising the rights of fatherhood, and giving 
the Child its Dame. So, too, in Luke i. 27, 
32, 36, the angel’s promise to the Virgin that 
her child shall inherit the throne of His 
father David is prefaced with a statement that 
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her espoused husband was of David’s lineage, 
and closes with an intimation that the Virgin 
herself was of Aaron’s—"Great daughter of 
Levi, clothed in white linen,” as she is styled 
in the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
The combined effect of Matt, i., ii. and Lnke L 
5-ii.—discrepant in so many particulars, but 
co-incident in this imagined discrepancy with 
themselves — imperatively demands the ex¬ 
planation, that the authors perceived no 
contradiction between phenomena which so 
many of their commentators have set in 
opposition. 

True, that Joseph’s instrumentality is uncon¬ 
scious. But this was almost necessitated by 
the very nature of the case. And any infer¬ 
ence, hostile to Joseph’s fatherhood, from this 
omission is clearly negatived by the fact that in 
Matt, i., ii. the Virgin’s instrumentality is 
represented as unconscious too. tbptbri tv ya<r- 
Tpl tx°v<ra —" She was discovered to be with 
child”—evidently to her own surprise, as well 
as the surprise of those intermediaries who 
informed Joseph; for we must beware of so 
reading Matt, i., ii. as if the writer foresaw and 
intended us to read between his lines the 
matter of Luke i. 5-ii. She was surprisingly 
discovered to be with child; and the angel’s 
address to Joseph reads like the first mention 
of an idea, novel and new, not as the confirma¬ 
tion of something which his espoused wife has 
already asseverated. 

Is there anything contrary to Joseph’s father¬ 
hood in the statement that the conception in 
Matt. i. is derived " in wvtt/unot aylov,” and in 
Luke i. is attributed to "the spirit and power 
of the Highest ” ? Again no. Whatever view, 
distinct or indistinct, of the personality of the 
Holy Spirit was entertained Dy the authors of 
the two protevangels, it is clear that the 
expression “ Spirit ” in these two passages is 
used in a sense quite impersonal, merely to 
denote divine agency. For Christ is never 
regarded in the New Testament as Son of the 
Holy Ghost, nor is the Holy Ghost ever 
regarded as His Father. And the only docu¬ 
ment in which such a relationship is mentioned, 
"The Gospel according to the Hebrews,” 
which makes the Spirit instead of the Father 
address the baptised Christ as “My Son,” 
precludes any misunderstanding under this 
head by subsequently making Christ refer to 
the Spirit as “ My Mother. An exact parallel 
to the expression, "Oonoeived by the Holy 
Ghost,” is furnished in Galatians iv. 29, where 
Ishmsel, “bom according to the flesh,” is 
distinguished from Isaac, “bom according to 
the Spirit,” sari rb mviia (cf. Romans L 3, 4). 

But there still remains the fact that in Luke 
i. 35 Christ is pointedly called God’s Son. Is 
there anything contrary in this to the view 
above taken P We must examine that passage at 
length: “Thou shalt bring forth a Son. He 
shall be called Sjn of the Highest,” so Gabriel. 
The Virgin accepts the announcement that her 
Son shall be Son of the Highest—kings are 
generally regarded in the Old Testament as 
“ Sons of God, children of the Most High ”— 
and she perceives no incompatibility in such a 
title with human fatherhood. Her only diffi¬ 
culty is occasioned by the fact that as yet she 
has not known man. Gabriel's second address 
is directed to remove this difficulty. He tells 
her that by a divine interposition the necessity 
for intercourse with man will be obviated. 
That which is to be bom shall be bom holily. 
And therefore—the conception being due, not 
to the volition of man but of God (cf. John 
i. 12, 13)—her child shall be, in a still higher 
sense than she had previously understood. 
God’s Son. 

_ Son of the Virgin and of Joseph—this is the 
view chosen by the authors of Matt, i., ii., and 
Lukei. 5-ii., for it was the readiest to occur 
and the most natural. The prophecy of Isaiah, 


by which they were so much influenced, does 
not state that a child should be bom with only 
one parent, but that conception should take 
place virginitate ealva. What occasion was 
there to go beyond the prophecy ? And exact 
information as to the mode of fulfimeut there 
could not have been. For supposing the 
narrative of the Annunciation to have been 
derived immediately from the Virgin herself; 
yet, from the character of the event, even the 
Virgin oould have given evidence only as to 
the fact of a miracle having occurred, not as 
to its nature. But, indeed, it is more prob¬ 
able that the Virgin had passed away long 
before the first line of Matt, i., ii. and Luke i. 
5-ii. was written. 

But though the author of Matt, i., ii., and 
the author of Luke i. 5-ii. are in absolute 
agreement as to the physical relationship to 
Joseph, there is an important difference in 
the latter’s method of dealing with the subject; 
a departure from Matt, i., ii., which appears 
to have prepared the way for that alternative 
view, generally prevalent from the second cen¬ 
tury until now, that Christ was of the substance 
of Hi» mother alone. Mary is represented as 
conscious and consentient, a difference of 
representation which at once raises her high 
above the level of Joseph. This moral obsoura- 
tion of Joseph by Mary was only natural under 
all the circumstances, for Mary had lived to 
occupy a position to n n Christian community 
which the language cl me “ Magnificat ” shows 
to have been very high, while Joseph had died 
before the Messianic glories began. It was 
very natural, and no new doctrine was 
designed; still, one turns from the picture 
painted by Luke with a clear impression only of 
Virgin and Child. A single stroke of the brush 
is needed—the provision of Davidic lineage for 
Mary—and the picture, though overburdened 
with much superfluous detail, will no longer 
need the figure of Joseph for its necessary 
completion. 

The decisive touoh that obliterated the notion 
of Joseph’s fatherhood, and transformed the 
primitive picture of the Holy Family into that 
on which we look to-day, appears to have been 
added by the “Gospel of Peter.” Justin 
Martyr, and Pseudo-Isaiah of the “Vision,” 
who were both certainly acquainted with the 
Gospel of Peter, agree in asserting Mary’s 
descent from David; and besides Pseudo- 
Isaiah’s references to bloodless conception and 
parturition, we have also that fixed formula of 
Docetism, “By water only, not by blood.” 
However it came to pass, we find by the 
middle of the second century the doctrine 
generally prevailing that Christ, as man, was 
of the substance of His mother alone, though 
witness to the old belief was still maintained 
by most Jewish Christians. Hegesippus 
accepts the Virgin-birth, and yet regards 
Joseph’s children by a former marriage, and 
the children of his brothers, as veritable kins¬ 
men of the Lord. But Jewish Christianity 
became extinct. 

The new light of the Syriao Codex guides us 
back. In oave, or stable, or house, at 
Bethlehem or Nazareth—the outlines are dim 
and indistinct, for the sky is clouded; but this 
much, at least, we see clearly with the Shep¬ 
herds : not only the Christ-child’s mother, but 
also His father, St. Joseph. 

F. P. Bad ham. 


PLAGIABISM AND COVENANTING MIRACLES. 

Glasgow: Nov. 18, 1894. 

Mr. S. B. Crockett, in his letter in the 
Academy of November 10, writes: “Mr. 
Wallace, or some one else, has told the universe 
three times that I am a plagiarist.” I have not 
told the universe three tunes, or even once, 
that Mr. Crockett is a plagiarist. The charge 


was made in the Glasgow Herald, but I did 
not make that oharge. I did not make any 
such oharge in the Literary World. I did not 
make any such oharge in the Academy. What 
I did was to mention the fact that such a 
charge had been made in Scotland, and to 
suggest that Mr. Crockett should deal with it. 
He lias acted on my suggestion, and so has 
justified it. Whether ms treatment of the 
aoousation of plagiarism be aocounted adequate 
by the critics who made it, or by the reading 
publio, is no concern of mine. 

If Mr. Crockett is under the impression that 
I have had anything to do, directly or in¬ 
directly, with the bringing of an aoousation of 
plagiarism against him, I have to assure him 
that he is utterly mistaken. In return for this 
assurance, I must aril Mr. Crockett at once to 
unsay these words— 

“This kind of thing is always going on, and I 
do not think that Mr. Hardy took any further 
notice of his Mr. William Wallace. And in this, 
having said my say, I propose to follow his ex¬ 
ample.” 

Whatever be the “ kind of thing” that is 
“always going on,” I have neither art nor 

S ort in it. Mr. Crookett must first catch his 
[r. William Wallaoe treating him as some one 
seems to have treated Mr. Hardy, before he 
follows that gentleman’s example. He must 
see that, in the light of my assuranoe, and of 
my general criticism of his works, his words, 
written no doubt under a false impression, re¬ 
solve themselves into a meaningless imper¬ 
tinence. 

I gather from Mr. Lang’s courteous letter 
that he can supply information calculated to 
prove that the Covenanters claimed the power 
to work miracles. I shall be delighted to see 
such information. Mr. Lang’s authority on 
the field of knowledge of which Covenanting 
hagiology is but a oomer is beyond dispute. 
At the same time, I hope my use of “the 
Covenanters” will not be misunderstood. I 
spoke of “ the Covenanters ”—the general char¬ 
acter of my allusion to them shows this— 
precisely as most folk in Scotland are in the 
habit of speakingof “ the Reformers,” as repre¬ 
sentative, responsible men, fighting for what 
they rightly or wrongly regarded as the cause 
of “ sacred freedom.” It would be as unjust 
to identify “the Covenanters” with all the 
madness of the rabble of Cameronianism as to 
identify “ the Reformers ” with all the excesses 
of the Hnoxite mobs. If Mr. Lang can prove 
that any man in the position of the Rev. 
Alexander Renfield in Mad Sir Uchtred of the 
Hills, a trained Protestant theologian and in 
the possession of his wits, ever exercised the 
power—the eminently useful power—of con¬ 
verting an antagonist into a Nebuchadnezzar, 
or of performing an equivalent miracle, it will 
be my duty to cry peccavi —perhaps even to sit 
upon the stool of repentance in Penicuik Free 
Church. 

William Wallace. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 

London: Not. IS, 1894. 

In your notice of Dr. Ward’s article on 
“ Assimilation and Association ” in the cur¬ 
rent number of Mind (Academy, November 3, 
p. 351), your reviewer congratulates him on 
what may 

“perhaps be regarded as a new departure in 
physiological investigations. Its significance lies 
m the fact that it moves away bom the old- 
fashioned standpoint from which mind was 
regarded as a thing having contents to the 
biological standpoint from winch it is seen to be a 
complex of functional activities.” 

Will you permit me to say that this was 
precisely my standpoint more than twenty-one 
yean ago, m setting forth the bases of The 
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New Philosophy of History ? For, having 
assimilated trie conception of the atom to that 
of the molecule and the cell, and having defined 
physics as the science of the casual relations of 
motion in its three forms—translation (Ener¬ 
getics), transformation (Chernies), and assimila¬ 
tion (Orgamcs)—I correlated with the scienoe 
of physics thus conceived the science of meta¬ 
physics defined as the scienoe of the causal 
relations of oognition in its three forms, con- 
sciation, ideation, and conation. See more 
particularly pp. 113 to 115, and p. 126. 

J. 8. STUART-GLENNIE. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sukdj.t, Nov. 18, 4 n.m. Sunday Lecture: “ Mountain 
Legend ■.’* by Mr. Lent. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: " The Beal Iaaue before the School 
Board Electors,” by the Bev. W. Copeland Bowie. 

Hosd.y, Not. 19, 5 p.m. Hellenic: 11 Archaeological Dle- 
eovtrles in Crete, by Mr. Arthur J. Brans; “ The 
Mythology of the Bacchae,” by Mr. A. G. Bather. 

5 p.m. London Institution: “ Climbing in the 
Himalayas,” by Mr. W. Martin Conway. 

8 p.m. Boyal Academy: “ Grounds for Fainting,” by 
Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “The Logical Meaning of 
Proper Names,” by Mr. E. C. Beneoke. 

Tussdit, Not. 90, 4.4B pjn. Sta t i st ical; Inaugural Ad¬ 
dress, “ The Halations between Morals, Economies, and 
Statistics,” by Lord Farrar. 

8 pm. Chrll Bngineers: “The Machinery of War- 
Ships,” by Mr. Albert J. Duraton. 

8.80 p m. Zoological: “ The Anatomy of Atherura 
a/ricana, compared with that of other Porcupines,” by 
Mr. F. G. Parsons; “The Significance of Diagnostic 
Charactersinthei’leuroasctt iae," by Mr. J.T. Cunningham; 
“ A Description of the saoalled Salmonoid Fishes of the 
English Chalk,” by Mr. A. Smith Woodward. 

WausEBDiY, Not. 91,7.30 pm. Meteorological: “ Methods 
of determining the Iniluenoe of Borings on the Tempera- 
iure of a Birer, as illustrated by the Thames and its 
Tributaries,” by Mr. H. B. Guppy: “ Some Effects of the 
Gale in the Highlands of Sootiand on Norember 17 and 
18,1893,” by Mr. Brio 8. Bruoe; “ History of a Water- 
ipout,” by Mr. Alfred B. Wollaston. 

8 p.m. Geological; “ The Pleistooene Beds of tbe 
Maltese Islands.” oy Mr. John H. Cooke; “ Geological 
Notes on a Journey in Madagascar,” by the Bev. B. 
Baron; “A Collection of Fossils bom Madagascar, col¬ 
lected by the Bev. B. Baton,” by Mr. B. Bullen Newton. 

8 p.m. Microeooplcal: “ A Simple Method of 
Measuring the Befractire Indices of Media,” by Mr. 
B. M. Nelson; Demonstration. ‘ 'Staining Central Nerroua 
System,” by Dr. W. A. Turner. 

8 pm. Socisty of Arts: Opening Address by 8b 
John Donnelly, Chairman of Council. 

Thubsday, Not. 99 6 p.m. London Institution: “ Extinct 
Monsters,” by the Bev. H. N. Hutchinson. 

8 p.m. Boyal Academy: “Pigments,” by Prof. 
A H. Church, 

8p.m. ElectricalBngineera: “ElectricalStem-Grade 
Traction in Europe,” by Dr. Charles 8. du Biche Frailer: 
“ Electric Tramways in the United States and Canada,” 
by Mr. H. D. Wilkinson; “ Electric Traction, with special 
reference to the Installation of Berated Conductors,” by 
Messrs. B. W. Blackwell and Philip Dawson. 

Friday, Not. 93, 5 p.m. Physical: " The Measurement of 
Electro-magnetic Capacity,” by Mr. Frederick Womaoh: 
“ Mirrors of Magnetism,” by Prof. 8. P. Thompson and 
Mr. Miles Walker; “Students’ Simple Apparatus,”by 
Prof. Ayrton. 

8 p.m. English Goethe Society: “ Gsethe ss Faust,” 
by Mr. W- FTKbby. 


SCIENCE. 

Atsyrisches Handworterluch. By Fr. De- 
litzsch, (Leipzig: Hinrichs.) 

Prof. Delitzsch has at last conferred a 
great boon on the students of tbe Assyrian 
inscriptions. Out of tbe abundant stores of 
bis knowledge be has published a practical 
and useful Assyrian dictionary, compact, 
well-arranged, and excellently printed. Tbe 
first part of it, as far as daleth, has appeared; 
the concluding portions will soon follow. 
The price puts it within the reach of every 
Assyriologist,howevermeagre his means may 
be, while the eize makes it easy to handle. 

For years we have been clamouring for a 
work of the kind; and great was the dis¬ 
appointment of the Aseyriologist when 
Prof. Delitzsch published the first part of 
his other Atsyrisches Worterluch seven years 
ago. That was neither useful nor scientific, 
and its form and price rendered it simply 
an expensive luxury. 


Unlike too many scholars, Prof. Delitzsch 
has profited by the criticisms whioh were 
provoked by his former work, and the 
result is the volume that lies before us. 
The number of references given in it is 
enormous, the use of every word being 
copiously illustrated from the inscriptions 
and lexical tablets. In the quotations the 
words are transcribed syllabically, just as 
they are written in the original texts; 
and the employment of different type pre¬ 
vents any confusion in the arrangement, 
and makes it easy to understand the contents 
of each article at a glance. In fact, the 
book is a model of what a dictionary ought 
to be. 

The work was sorely needed, as the 
multiplication of published texts, and still 
more of translations of them, and of studies 
upon particular words, has burdened the 
memory of the Aseyriologist with a load it 
can no longer hear. It gives us at last 
a list of all the words that are found in the 
principal texts, as well as the materials for 
judging whether the renderings proposed 
for them are justified. 

Of course, it cannot be a complete dic¬ 
tionary, in the sense that a Hebrew or even 
an Arabic lexicon can he complete. Aasyri- 
ology is a progressive science, and the 
number of texts actually examined ie hut 
a tithe of those that exist. New words, or 
forms of words, are constantly being brought 
to light, and every student will find many in 
his notebook or his memory which are not 
recorded in the dictionary. It is on this 
account a pity that the publisher did 
not print on one side of the page only, 
leaving the other side blank, as in that 
case room would he found for the addi¬ 
tional entries that will have to he made. 
Thus I fail to find ararianu, the name of a 

S lant (K. 61, i. 33, ii. 60), amme, which is 
escribed as made of gold (K. 48, 19), 
akkapatum (K. 4047, 3), and many other 
words which I have noted down in my 
readings of the inscriptions, while Mr. 
Strong has lately added many new and 
interesting words to our lists. Among these 
we may reckon alamgdte “ images"’ and 
arrute “districts” or “villages, in the 
corrected copy which he has published of 
the inscription of Assur-bel-kala. Similarly 
I could wish that space had been allowed 
for the addition of further references to 
those given by Prof. Delitzsch. I have, for 
instance, found the word aburrizanu as the 
equivalent of the ideographs . . . sub-ba in 
R. 204,3; and every Assyriologist, doubtless, 
has many whioh he would be glad to record. 

Prof. Delitzsch’s “ anti-Accadian ” theory 
has very wisely been allowed to drop into 
the background in his present work. We 
have but few roots invented to explain 
words which were not Semitic in their 
origin. Ara, “to go,” is no longer in¬ 
cluded in the Semitic lexicon. Still there 
are certain instances in which it would have 
been better if the non-Semitic derivation of 
a term had been frankly acknowledged. I 
wish the Professor would devote a little 
study to the modern Arabic dialect of Egypt. 
That would show him how readily a Semitic 
language adopts foreign words, and how 
still more readily it adapts them to a Semitic 
form. A. H. Sayce. 


OBITUARY. 

MAHADEO CHIMNAji APIS. 

A FEW weeks ago I had the pleasure of 
announcing in the Academy the completion of 
an important Sanskrit work at the press of the 
Anand&srama, Poona; and now, alas! oomei 
the sad news of the death, on October 22, after 
ten days’ illness, of the generous founder and 
supporter of the airama —Mr. MaMdeo Chim- 
n&ji Apie. 

My friend was well known in Western India 
as an able and successful lawyer; but his 
splendid effort to preserve the ancient writings 
of India, and to bring the beet of them within 
the reach of all scholars, gained for him a 
world-wide reputation. I gave a short account 
of his labours in this direction in the Academy 
of April 16, 1892, and they were continued up 
to the last. His position as a munificent sup¬ 
porter of Sanskrit learning was absolutely 
unique, for he devoted almost the whole of his 
fortune to that object. He not only provided 
the entire amount required for erecting the 
fine buildings composing the airama, but also 
devoted a considerable sum to its permanent 
endowment. Before I left India, in 1891, he 
told me that he intended to retire from his 
rofession at no distant date and beoome a 
annytUi; and he showed me the tomb ( samddhi) 
in the airama in which his body was eventually 
to be deposited. This intention had not, how¬ 
ever, been carried out; so, a few hours before 
his death, the rites constituting sannydta were 
performed, and he received the new name of 
Anandasarasvati Svami. This enabled his rela¬ 
tives to bury him as he had desired, instead of 
cremating the body according to custom. 

His nephew, Mr. Hari N&r&yana Apte, has 
for some time superintended the printing and 
publishing operations carried on m connexion 
with the Auand&srama; and he will, no doubt, 
continue them to the satisfaction of all. But 
Mahadeor&o’s place is not likely to be filled up; 
for, as Vy&sa (.Dharmaidstra iv.) well said; 

“ S'ateshu j&yate siltaA, aahasreahu cha pamfitaA, 
Yakt4 aitaaahaareahu, ddtd bhavati vd na vd.” 

G. A. Jacob. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The president and council of the Boyal 
Society have this year awarded the medals as 
follows:—The Copley Medal to Dr. Edward 
Frankland, for his services to theoretical and 
applied chemistry; the Bumford Medal to 
Prof. James Dewar, for his researches on the 
properties of matter at extremely low tempera¬ 
tures ; the Davy Medal to Prof. Cleve, of 
IJpsala, for his researches on the chemistry of 
the rare earths; and the Darwin Medal to 
Prof. Huxley, for his researches in compara¬ 
tive anatomy, and especially for his intimate 
association with Mr. Darwin in relation to 
The Origin of Species. The Boyal Medals 
have been awarded to Prof. J. J. Thomson, in 
recognition of his contributions to mathematical 
and experimental physics, especially to elec¬ 
trical theory; and to Prof. Viotor Horsley, for 
his investigations relating to the physiology of 
the nervous system ana the thyroid gland, 
and to their applications to the treatment of 
disease. 

Mb . Olives. Pembebton, of Birmingham, 
will deliver the Bradshaw Lecture at the Boyal 
College of Surgeons on December 12, his 
subject being “James Syme, Begins Professor 
of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, 
1833 to 1869: a Study of his Influence and 
Authority on the Art and Soience of Surgery 
during that Period.” 
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The first volume of Prof. Oliver’s translation 
of Kerner’s Pflanzenltben will be published by 
Messrs. Blackie & Son about the end of this 
month. The work has been appearing in 
monthly parts, under the title of “ The Natural 
History of Plants ” ; and the issue of vol. i. 
completes the first half of the book. 

At the first ordinary meeting of the Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engineers, to be held at Great 
George-street, Westminster, on Tuesday next, 
Mr. Albert J. Durston, engineer-in-chief of the 
Navy, will read a paper on “ The Machinery of 
War-Ships.” The paper will be the subjeot of 
discussion the following week. 

The Christmas course of lectures, adapted 
to children, at the Royal Institution, will be 
delivered by Prof. J. A. Fleming, on “The 
Work of an Electric Current.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Next to Baber’s Memoirs, translated by 
Erskine and Leyden, the Tarikh-i-Rashidi is, 
in the opinion of Oriental scholars, the most 
comprehensive and vivid record we have of 
events in Central Asia in the days of Sheibani 
the Usbeg, and Baber the Jaghatai. Its author, 
Haidar Mirza, himself played a considerable part 
in the wars that led to the establishment, north 
of the Oxus, of the Usbeg supremacy, and of 
the power of the Great Moghul in Hindustan. 
Like his cousin Baber, Haidar was also a lively 
aud intelligent writer; and his book is well 
worth translation. The task has been under¬ 
taken and completed by Mr. N. Elias, of the 
Indian Political Department, aided by Mr. E. 
D-nnison Ross; and the English version, with 
notes and an introduction, is to appear shortly. 

Da. G. A. Krause, who has been studying 
the languages of Africa since 1872, and who has 
selected the Hausa language for his special 
study, has been collecting large materials, not 
only lists of words, but stories, sacred songs, 
and historical fragments, among the Hausa 
tribes. He has sent some of these materials to 
the Royal Library at Berlin, where they are 
open for inspection; but the bulk of his colleo - 
tion is still in his own hands, and will be published 
after his return to Europe. He considers the 
Hausa language as the result of a combination 
of two Bantu dialects welded together by 
people speaking a Hamitic idiom. He has dis¬ 
covered north of Binue a language which he 
considers to be purely Hamitic. To judge from 
articles of his published in German journals, 
much new light on the relationship of the 
African languages may be expected from his 
long continued labours among African tribes. 
He speaks the Hansa language with perfect 
fluency, and his services might prove useful to 
the Hausa Association, which was started a 
year or two ago in England. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
have acquired Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co.’s 
interest in the stock and copyrights of works 
dealing with Oriental languages hitherto pub¬ 
lished by the latter firm, as represented in 
their “ Catalogue of Oriental Books,” and have 
secured the services as Oriental adviser of Mr. 
A. N. Wollaston, C.I.E., of the India Office. 
This part of the business will be under the 
management of Mr. H. M. Jones, who has 
been for many years connected with W. H. 
Allen & Co. 

We have nothing but praise for the English’ 
Swahili Dictionary (Oxford : Clarendon Press), 
compiled for the use of the Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa by Mr. A. C. Madan, whose 
long residence and missionary labours among the 
natives has given him exceptional opportunities 
for thoroughly acquiring the language. His col¬ 
lection of Swahili folk-tales was a good pre¬ 
paration for the work. The volume is handy, 


well printed, and practical. It has been pub¬ 
lished conjointly with the Oxford Press by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
who have also issued three little companion 
books —Mlango wa Histuria: or, a Swahili 
Historical Reader, containing a history of 
mankind up to the Birth of Christ; Zamlendo 
wa ATUlendo wache Zinalembedwangati Zolota, 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” in the Manganga 
language, for use in the district of Lake Nyassa; 
and Zinyimbo : or, HymDs for Publio Worship 
in the Kimegi dialect. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Philological.—( Thursday , Oct. 25.) 

Dh. Postdate, president, in the chair.—Prof. 
Armitage Robinson read a paper on “ An Ap¬ 
parent Misundeistanding of Pliny’s Statement 
(Ep. ad Traianum xcvi. 6, 7) as to Meetings of the 
Christians.” The words quodtstent soliti.. .hetaerias 
esse uetueram are frequently cited by themselves 
as giving important evidence as to Christian 
practice as to the Eucharist and the Agape in 
112 a.d. Of the two meetings here described 
"the later...was suppressed after the issue of 
Trajan’s edict forbidding club3 ” (Lightf. Ignat, cl 
Polye. i. 52). This later meeting being the Agape, 
eithor the Eucharist had been already separated 
from the Agape before this time, or this edict was 
the actual occasion of the separation. Ramsay 
(Church in the Reman F >nWe, p. 219) further con¬ 
tends that the morning luting was religious, and 
this Pliny “ obviously accepts as strictly legal.” 
‘' The Christians abandoned the illegal meeting, 
but continued the legal one. This fact is of the 
utmost consequence.” The whole controversy 
appears to rest on a misunderstanding due to the 
isolation of the paragraph from its context. It 
occurs as the statement of certain renegades who 
had abandoned the Christian faith, some several 
years before, some even twenty years bjfore. 
They were pleading that, even when they were 
Christians, they were innocent of all crime. The 
sum total of their offence, they assured him 
(adjirmabant autem), had been that they had been 
accustomed ( quod essent soliti...) to attend two 
religious meetings on a fixed day, one a religious 
gathering, the other a social one: and even this 
( quod ipsum, referring most naturally to the whole 
of their practice) they had ceased to do since the 
edict forbidding clubs. The Christians, then, 
gave up nothing in consequence of the edict: the 
renegades gave up everything, for their plea was 
that they had ceased to be Christians ( fuissc 
quidem, sed desisss). The passage remains as 
important as ever as a description of early 
Christian meetings: but it throws no light what¬ 
ever, if the view here stated be accepted, on the 
separation of the Eucharist from the Agape.—Prof. 
Ridgeway discussed the legend of Herakles and 
the Hind with the golden horns (Pindar, 01. iii. 31). 
Aristotle ( Poetics xxv. 5) refers to the blunder 
made by some poets, who did not know that 
female deer have no horns (8 t» eb\sia t\a<pos nip *to 
ovk ?xei). Scholars are right in seeing an allusion 
to Pindar, who (01. iii. 31), speaking of the journey 
of Herakles to the land of the Hyperboreans in 
search of the golden-horned hind, uses the phrase 
XPvariKtpuy iKatpov 6ij\€iay. On this same journey 
he reached the “ shady sources of the Ister ” 
(iii. 13). But Pindar must share the censure with 
Euripides, who, in the chorus of the Hercules 
Furens, in which he celebrates the Labours of 
Herakles, says (375-6) 

rdv T€ xPutroKipavoy | SipKay xoiKiXiyerroy 

Moreover, sculptors and engravers are equally to 
be blamed. For, on certain coins of Abdera of 
the fourth century b c , we find Artemis accom¬ 
panied by a horned deer, commonly described as 
a stag (Gardner Types, PI. iii. 31). Again, all are 
familiar with the famous statue in the Louvre, 
commonly known as “ Diane a la biche.” Here 
the hind’ is adorned with antlers. Again, there 
are at least two gems in the British Museum 
(763, 765) which show the goddess accompanied 
by a homed deer. Are all the poets and artists 
wrong, or does Aristotle err in laying down as 
universal the absence of horns in female deer? 
The latter seems to be the true solution. In one 


species only of all the cervine genus is the female 
equipped with antlers. The reindeer of Northern 
Asia and Europe is the exception. Pindar makes 
the Far North the soene of the quest of HeraUee, 
Euripides indicates the 'same ; and in Roman 
times there was a popular belief that the hero 
had visited North Germany (“ fuirse apud eos [sc. 
Germanos] et Herculem memorant,'’ Tac. Germ. 2). 
The capture of a timid deer would have been a 
mean task tor the slayer of the Nemean lion and 
the Lemean hydra, but the point of the legend 
lies in the difficulty of obtaining so rare a creature 
as a homed hind. Occasional pieces of reindeer 
horn have been found among the multitudinous 
antlers and bones of other deer in the Lake 
dwellings of Switzerland and Bavaria, showing 
that, about 1200—800 b.c. occasional specimens 
reached Central Europe. It is affirmed that the 
reindeer was still a lingerer in North Germany in 
Roman times. If Baltic amber reached Mycenae 
1400—1200 b.c., and Homer had a dim notion of a 
land where the day was very long and the night 
very short, we need not wonder if the early 
Greeks hod heard u rumour of a strange kind of 
deer, the females of which were horned. 

Vising Club. — (Friday, Nov. 3.) 

Prop. W. Watson Chhynh in the chair.—Mr. 
Albany F. Major, hon. secretary, read a paper by 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, who was prevented by illness 
from being present, on “A Norman Queen of 
Jerusalem.’’ This was Godhilda de Toni, wife of 
Baldwin I., King of Jerusalem. Although Dug- 
dale has referred to Godhilda as the wife of King 
Baldwin, no attention has been paid to her descent. 
She had previously been the wife of the Count de 
Mellent or Meulan. Mr. Clarke Bhowed, from the 
Sicilian annalists, that King Baldwin had sought 
in marriage the rich princess Adelaide, widow of 
Roger Guiscard, Count of Sicily. She acoepted 
his offer ; but after two years’ marriage she dis¬ 
covered that the King had another wife, and she 
returned to Sicily in disgust, dying shortly after¬ 
wards in the Convent of Palli. Godhilda, this first 
wife, belonged to the princely house of Toni and 
Limesy, being a daughter of Ralph de Toni, the 
Elder, Hereditary Standard-bearer of Normandy 
and Lord of Flamsteed in Hertfordshire, where 
she was probably bom. A sketch was given of the 
history of the line of Toni and Limesy, of which 
the branch best known in England was that of 
the De Staffords, and of which the Dukes of 
Rutland, Newcastle, and Devonshire, the Earl 
of Crawford, the Clintons, and the Gresleys are 
remaining descendants. Godhilda took her name 
from the Princess of Barcelona, who married 
Roger de Toni, Knight of the Swan and Standard 
Bearer of Normandy, who in 1018 made a crusade 

r 'nst the Moors and rescued Catalonia. Hr. 

ke suggested that the claim of the German 
Emperor to the Order of the Swan was founded on 
the marriage of Baldwin with Godhilda de Toni. 
He also examined many questions connected with 
the family, and the light they throw on the 
Norman invasion and the division of England as 
recorded in Domesday. 

Aeistotblian.— (Monday, Nov. 5.) 

Bernard Bosanqcet, Esq., president, in the chair. 
—The president delivered the annual address on 
the subject, “ An Essential Distinction in Theories 
of Experience.” He began by expressing a tense 
of the services rendered to philosophy by his pre¬ 
decessor (Mr. Shadworth Hodgson), th»ugh his 
persistent demand for thorough-going analysis, and 
especially through his antagonism to the doctrine 
of the substantial soul. He proceeded to indicate 
the distinction between “ Combinational ” and 
“ Transformational ” theories of experience, as 
resting on the acceptance or non-acceptanoe of 
any form of experience whatever as adequate to 
reality and above criticism. A superficial co¬ 
incidence between theories which were really thus 
opposed took place, in so far as popular idealism 
and utilitarianism (as seen, for example, in Mill) 
accepted modifications of sensational data and 
tests of reality analogous to those which a 
true transformational theory demands. But as 
deeper questions were raised, the underlying 
divergence of the two kinds of theory once 
more became apparent; and it became evident 
that current philosophy, whether sensationalist 
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or <J priori, was really lettered to different 
forms of tie given, and had no fundamental 
justification for any modifications to which 
it might in fact subject its data. Those, there¬ 
fore, to whom existence or the self were ultimate 
realities, wonld be found to leave the path of critical 
theory a little later than the sensationalists, but 
on grounds ultimately the same. The charge of 
finality could not be brought against critical or 
transformational theory when rightly understood, 
though occasion might have been given for it 
when the divergence of the theories was obscured 
by compromise. Philosophy would always be an 
attempt to rise above the given, and would neces¬ 
sarily present the two aspects of destructive 
criticism and of mysticism, inasmuch as it accepted 
no part as the whole, but in every part saw some¬ 
thing of the whole.—The address was followed by 
a discussion. 

Zoological.— [Tuesday, Nov. 6.) 

Sir W. H. Flower, president, in the chair.—The 
president read a letter addressed to him by the late 
Emin Pasha, containing a diaiy of ornithological 
observations made during the last part of his 
journey towards the Congo. This letter and 
journal had been taken from the Arabs on the 
Upper Congo by the officers of the Congo Free 
State, and forwarded to the president.—The secre¬ 
tary read a report on the additions that had been 
made to the society’s menagerie during the months 
of June, July, August, and September, 1894, and 
called special attention to the following objects: 

(1) Two remarkably large and fine specimens of 
the Hamadryad snake of India and Burma (Ophiop- 
hagus elaps), received in exchange and on deposit. 

(2) A series of mammals and birds from British 

Central Africa, presented by Mr. H. H. Johnston, 
and carefully brought home by Mr. Alexander 
Whyte, the naturalist on Mr. Johnston’s staff, on 
June 23. (3) A young male white-tailed gnu 

(Connoehaeles gnu), born in the menagerie on June 
23, being the produce of the male and one of the 
females that were purchased of Mr. Beiche, March 
7, 1893. This was the first occasion of this ante¬ 
lope having bred in the society’s gardens. (4) A 
fine female eland of the striped form (Oreas canna 
livingstonii), from the Transvaal, obtained by pur¬ 
chase July 10, being the first individual of this 
variety received by the society. (5) Two giant 1 
tortoises from the Aldabra Islands ( Testudo clephan- 
lina), presented by Bear-Admiral W. B. Kennedy, 
July 12. (6) A young male pleasant antelope 

( Tragelaphus gratus), bred in the Zoological Gardens, 
Hamburg, received July 27.—Mr. 0. Davies Sher- 
born exhibited a copy of, and made remarks 
on, the recently issued reprint of George Ord’s 
A mm lean Zoology.— Mr. G. A. Boulanger exhibited 
a gecko, forwarded to him by Mr. B. T. Lewis, 
which had been captured in winter (July), fully 
active, on the mow upon the highest portion of 
the Drakensberg Bange. Natal. It belonged to a 
genus believed until 1888 to be characteristic of 
the Australian fauna, and differed from its nearest 
ally, Oedura africamt, in the Bmaller and convex 
granules covering the head and in the nostril shield 
not entering the nostril. Mr. Boulenger proposed 
for it the name Oedura nivaria. —Mr. G. A. 
Boulenger read a third report on additions to 
the Batrachian collection in the Natural History 
Museum, containing a list of the species, new or 
previously unrepresented, of which specimens had 
been added to the collection since 1890, smd 
descriptions of some new species.—A communica¬ 
tion was read from Sir Walter L. Buller, containing 
remarks on a petrel lately described as new by Oapt. 
Hutton under the name of Oestrelata Icucophrys. 

Anglo-Bussian Literary Society.— (Tuesday, 
Nov. 6.) 

E. A. Cazalet, Etq , president, in the chair.— Miss 
Edith nodgetts read a paper on “ Bussian Stories 
considered as Members of the great Arjan Group 
of Legends.’’ She traced the resemblance between 
prominent features in Bussian tales and similar 
traits in the fairy ttorics and legendary lore of 
other countries, and expressed a hope that the 
subject of comparative folk-lore would be seriously 
taken up by some better fkilled investigator. The 
paper was Illustrated with a brief analysis of some 
Bussian Btories, proving the position taken by the 
writer. , 
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THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
PlCTUBKS by Mr. Wi’s n Steer, M. Helleu, the 
brilliant French etcher, Mr. Forse, and Mr. 
WU1 Bothenstein, constitute, it is believed, the 
chief attraction at the Now English Art Club’s 
winter exhibition, where, however, the water¬ 
colours of Mr. Francis James and Mr. Brabazon 
receive cordial recognition. 

At the Champ de Mars M. Helleu’s picture 
was admired last summer. The problem it 
successfully solves is that of the repre¬ 
sentation of rushing water, directed from 
various sources—the nominal subject being 
the depicting of the fountain of Latona 
at Yersailles. The work- of the French artist 
is happily distinguished by spirit and freedom: 
in painting, as much almost as in etching, 
does he seize with charm the moment’s 
effect. Mr. Wilson Steer, who has usually 
exhibited two or three canvases, displaying his 
gifts as colourist, or as graceful observer of line 
and movement, concentrates himself this time 
upon a single effort, though it is reported that 
he retains in his studio a work of great merit. 
The picture at the New English Art Club is 
but imperfectly described by its title, “ The 
Japanese Gown,” since that which it records 
with so singular a felicity is as much the 
charm of the wearer as the flow and texture of 
the dress, and is, yet again, the line and 
colour of the whole scene and incident depicted, 
quite as much as the portrait of the particular 
model. Of generally dexterous brushwork, the 
picture is likewise a refined and agreeable 
vision ; its deficiencies, if they exist, are few; 
its merits are many, and are for the most part 
such only as are possessed by an artiste 
de temperament. Mr. Furse's contribution is a 
male portrait, slight, but highly indicative: 
full of the alert perception of character, 
refined in conception and in treatment. Mr. 
Will Bothenstein, one of the youngest members 
of this artistic society, is assuredly already 
beheld to be not the least gifted or the least 
individual. We have before now insisted upon 
his firm possession of distinguished qualities; 
nor have we blinded ourselves to the presence 
in his work of a measure of eccentricity, which 
he may presently discard. To us, Mr. Bothen- 
stein’s Porphyria ” is not so much a 
composition proper as a clever fragment of a 
composition. In colour it scarcely seeks to be 
a harmony. Yet is it interesting and strangely 
forcible. The world, perhaps, will be more 
ready to receive his vivid record of “Coster 
Girls.” One of these has the babyish pretti¬ 
ness, the sensitiveness, the shyness, the je ne 
sais quoi besides, which you may find in regions 
over Westminster Bridge, in the New Cut, in 
Oxford-street for all that we can tell to the 
contrary, as well as anywhere else. An obvious 
truth of record is stamped upon the canvas. 
It is a performance which will do good to the 
young artist’s reputation. 

By Mr. Francis Bate there is a quiet, sym¬ 
pathetic vision of the ordinary fields in 
September; by Mr. Bernard Sickert, a skilful 
“ Chiswick by Mr. Walter Sickert, a study 
full of life and movement of that now almost 
classic temple of the dance and of song—“ Sam 
Collins’s ” music-hall at Islington. Mr. Moffat 
Lindner’s drawings display a measure of 
refinement, though he is not seen, we think, 
quite at his best. Mr. Brabazon’s “ Naples ” 
—the slight, small drawing—is charmingly 
right in colour and in atmospheric effect. To 
the manly and decisive virtues of Mr. Francis 
James’s flower-pieces we have before borne 
witness. With economy of means he indicates 
form. He retains freshness with singular 
skill, and his colour is delicate while joyous 
and full. 

F. W. 
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THE J. M. GRAY SALE. 

The miscellaneous collection of books and 
works of art, the property of the late Mr. 
J. M. Gray, first curator of the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, was sold last week, 
in Edinburgh, by Messrs. Dowell, of that city. 
The collection afforded ample evidence of Mr. 
Gray’s varied studies, and of the care with 
which he amassed material bearing directly or 
indirectly upon them, though it did not perhaps 
contain any remarkable proportion of things— 
in the way either of books, or pictures, or prints 
—of definite and important money value. Yet, 
owing to the position of its late owner, as an 
acceptable writer on art as well as a public 
functionary, its dispersion aroused no small 
measure of interest in the Scottish capital. 

We note some of the higher prices obtained. 
Among the books there may be mentioned a 
first edition of Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes, £3 5s.; Browning’s Bells and 
Pomegranates, £6 15s. (W. Brown); Browning's 
Paracelsus, the first edition—published by 
Effingham Wilson—£2 4s.; Swinburne’s Blake, 
£1 Is.; the Germ, £6 15s. (W. Brown); 
William Morris’s Story of the Glittering Plain, 
printed at the Helmscott Press, £2 10s. (Thin); 
B. L. Stevenson’s Inland Voyage, £2 ; Lang’s 
Ballads and Lyrics of Old France, £2 10s.; 
Pater’s Marius the Epicurean, £13s.; Symonds’s 
Age of the Despots, &o., £2 6s.; Wedmore’s 
Meryon, &o., £1 2s.; Crowe and Cavalcasselle's 
History of Painting in North Italy, £4 15s. (Thin); 
Willshire’s Introduction to Ancient Prints, 
£1 4s.; Michel’s Rembrandt, edited by Wed- 
more, £2 7s. 6d. CGrant); Wilkie's J- Geddes’ 
Etchings, edited by David Laing, £2 12s. 61. 
(W. Brown); the first edition of Hamerton’s 
Etching and Etchers, £5 5s.; Blake’s Illustra¬ 
tions to the Book of Job, £8 10s. (Grant); Hip- 
kin’s Musical Instruments, £3 7s. 61. Among 
the few_ etchings by Andrew Geddes, as to 
whose life and work Mr. Gray was a recog¬ 
nised authority, the “ Portrait of Mrs. 
Geddes ”—in a desirable state—fetched £1 16s., 
and the “Alexander Nasmyth” and “Child 
with an Apple,” £2 8s. Of the few Whistler’s, 
there may be noted the “Marcbande de 
Moutarde,” £1 12s.; the “ Smithy,” £2 7s. 61.; 
and “The Balcony,” £5 5j. The “ Smithy” 
seemed unfinished. An impression of the 
second state of “The Morgue” of Meryon 
realised £10 10s. (Lamont). Two admirable 
mezzotints by Ward, after Gedde3—one of them 
the “ Portrait of Wilkie,” and the other the 
“ Portrait of Patrick Brydone”—fetched, each 
of them, £3 15s. The pictures hardly require 
chronicle, as they were most of them oil 
sketches by contemporary Scottish artists. An 
exception was a Montioelli, “ A Study of 
Ladies,” which went for about eight and 
twenty pounds. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The last day of the exhibition entitled 
“Fair Women,” at the Grafton Galleries, will 
be Saturday, December 1. The galleries will 
reopen early in January with an exhibition of 
the works of old Scottish portrait painters, 
combined with a representative selection of 
pictures by J. M. W. Turner. This will close 
at the end of March ; and in May the galleries 
will open with "Children,” an exhibition con¬ 
sisting of portraits of children and objects of 
interest associated with childhood. 

An effort is being made by the Bristol Fine 
Arts Academy to place their institution on a 
basis more in accordance with the artistic 
feeling of the age. To this end great changes 
have been made; the number of works ex¬ 
hibited being far fewor than in former years, 
l owing to the careful selection now made. The 
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four galleries are draped, and pictures are now 
hung with spaces between. A sub-committee 
of artists has been formed for the purpose of 
developing the resources of the institution. 
One of the aims of this sub-committee is 
directed to the arrangement of pictures, as far 
as possible, according to the different schools 
of painting; and in the exhibition to open next 
week a room has been devoted to works by the 
men of Newlyn and St. Ives. 

The first general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the current session will be held at 
22, Albemarle-street, on Monday next, at 5 
p.m., when Mr. Arthur J. Evans will read a 
paper on his discoveries in Crete. 

Miss Bbodbick, Ph.D., will deliver a course 
of three lectures in the British Museum, on 
“Ancient Egyptian Art,” on Thursdays, at 
11.30 a.m., beginning on November 22. The 
subjects .that she will specially deal with are— 
sculptors and architects, painters and their 
methods, and craftsmen. Tiokets may be 
obtained from Miss E. Martin, College Hall, 
Byng-plaoe, W.C. 

Mr. B. W. Macbeth has been elected a 
correspondent of the Academia des Beaux - 
Arts, in the section of engraving. 

At a recent meeting of the Academia des 
Inscriptions, M. Ernest Chantre submitted a 
report on the archaeological mission to Asia 
Minor with which he was entrusted last year 
by the Minister of Public Instruction. The 
chief results were the disoovery of cuneiform 
inscriptions at two unexpected places: in the 
“ Hittite ” citadel of Bogbaz-Keui (Pterium), 
and in the Tell of Kara-Euyuk, near Caesarea, 
which covers the. ruins of a “ Pelasgic ” city. In 
the latter case, some of the inscriptions were 
of the Achemenid period, and outers in an 
unknown tongue. The importance of these 
discoveries is not only that they extend further 
west the area of Assyrian influence, but also 
that they may throw light upon the sources 
of “ Mycenaean ” civilisation, the existence 
of which in Asia Minor had hitherto been 
barely suspected. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The Crystal Palace programme on Saturday 
included Saint-Saens’ Prelude to his Biblical 
Cantata, “Le Deluge.” It is a smooth, scholarly 
piece of writing, but the effect which it produces 
is extremely vague. We, of course, are treat¬ 
ing it as abstract music; as an introduction to 
the Cantata it may have more meaning and 
point. Another novelty was “ Lo Zingaro,” 
Bhapsodie for baritone and orchestra, by Mr. 
Godfrey Pringle. The original Italian words 
tell of the sorrowful song of a wandering 
gipsy. The music, in simple ballad form, 
is clever, attractive, and, one may add, 
picturesque. The Bhapsodie was well sung by 
Mr. Andrew Black. Mr. Mockridge gave an 


artistic, if not very powerful, rendering of the 
Prize Song from “DieMeistersinger.” Dvorak’s 
Dramatic Cantata, “TheSpectre’s Bride,” which 
has not been heard in London for some time, 
was performed, with Miss Ella Bussell and 
Messrs. Whitney, Mockridge, and Andrew 
Black as soloists. The oomposer’s noblest 
achievement is his “Stabat Mater”; but among 
genre pieces of the modem school his 
“ Spectre’s Bride ’’ will always hold a foremost 
place. 

Herr Emil Sauer gave the first of eight 
pianoforte recitals at St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. The Bach - d’Albert 
Prelude and Fugue in D, which stood at the head 
of the programme, sufficed to show that in the 
matter of technique the pianist stands second 
to none; also that, like Bubinstein, he has a 
fine touch and wonderful gradations of tone. 
He next played Beethoven’s Sonata in C 
(Op. S3). The reading was clear and intel¬ 
ligent ; but in the Bondo there were, here and 
there, signs of virtuosity gaining the 
upper hand. Schumann’s lovely Nachtstiick 
(Op. 23, No. 4), was performed with great 
charm and refinement, though, if Mme. 
Schumann’s tempo be the correct one, at too 
slow a rate. Of Chopin three pieoes were 
given : the Bolero (Op. 19), one of the com¬ 
poser’s few commonplace pieces ; the delicate 
Nocturne in F (Op. 15, No. 1); and the A flat 
“ Ballade.” The Nocturne was interpreted 
with feeling and finish, but there was too 
much storm and stress in the Ballade. A 
performance of Chopin’s Etude in A minor, 
by way of encore, showed that Herr Sauer is 
an admirer of Bubinstein; also that, like that 
eminent pianist, he is not always note- 
perfect. 

If Herr Sauer wishes to gain something more 
than an acknowledgment of his great technical 
powers, which no reasonable critic can call in 
question, we should strongly advise him in i 
future to alter in one or two respects the 
character of his programmes. Transcriptions, I 
especially of Bach’s Organ Fugues, are to be 
condemned; even the Scherzo from the “ Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream,” though arranged by 
Mendelssohn himself, is ineffective. If the 
pianist wishes merely to display his full 
powers as an executant, one or two brilliant 
show pieces could easily be placed at the end 
of the programme. Again, the musical litera¬ 
ture of the pianoforte being extensive, could 
not some novelties be introduced, or old, neg¬ 
lected works revived ? With care and judg¬ 
ment the long series of concerts may be made 
pleasant and profitable. 

Mr. Bichard Gompertz, assisted by Messrs. 
Hayden Inwards, Emil Ereuz and Charles 
Ould, gave the first of two concerts at the Salle 
Erard on Wednesday evening. The programme 
commenced with Tschaikowsky’s Quartet in D 
(Op. 11), a work which, so far as we are 
aware, had not previously been heard in London: 
by the way, nothing of the Boman composer’s 
has ever been given at the Popular Concerts. 


The Quartet contains some very fresh and 
charming music. The first movement is in¬ 
teresting, though a little forced as regards 
rhythm. The most attractive movement is the 
Andante. The opening theme is exceedingly 
quaint; and the second one, in good contrast, 
is accompanied by a persistent figure for ’oello, 
and reiterated notes tor second ruolin and viola 
which have a mournful effect. The whole 
movement, indeed, is imbued with that feeling 
of sadness so prevalent in the national music 
of the North. The Scherzo is not particularly 
characteristic. The Finale contains some good 
workmanship, which shows the influence of the 
Beethoven of the Bazoumowsky period. The 
programme also included Dvorak’s new Quartet 
in F (Op. 96). The first two movements, 
Allegro and Lento, show excellent workman¬ 
ship ; but they are not striking. The Scherzo 
is bright and clever, though the Trio does not 
appear to offer sufficient contrast. The Finale 
shows the strongest individuality. The com¬ 
poser must have been in one of his most genial 
moods when he penned it. It is overflowing 
with Bohemian humour. Dvorak is skilled in 
the art of development, and can do much even 
with unpromising material; but when his 
subject-matter, as in this case, has strong 
character, then he warms to his work and pro¬ 
duces a masterpiece. Further acquaintance 
with the Quartet may perhaps modify our 
opinion with regard to the earlier movements. 
The performances, on the whole, were very 
good. Miss Catherine Fisk sang songs by 
Brahms, Leoncavallo, and Schubert, and met 
with a cordial reception. 

J. S. Shed lock. 
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of France, Germany, India, 

0 15 2 

0 7 7 

0 8 10 

China «c. 

0 17 4 

0 8 8 

0 4 4 


»JIHE LIBERAL. 


DEATH DUTIES. 


FJ^HE LIBERAL. — A New Weekly. 
fT'HE LIBERAL. — First Number on 

-L _____SATURDAY, NOV 17. 

f T'HE LIBERAL. — Price Threepence 

Weekly. _ 

'J'HE LIBERAL. — The Best Writers in 


THE 

LIVERPOOL AND 

LONDON and 

Q. L 0 B E 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 


»JiHE 


LIBERAL. 


Politics, Literature, 

_Science, anti Art._ 


rjiHE 


LIBERAL. —At all Newsagents 

and Bookstalls; and Wholesale of 
E. Mabluoroluu h Co., 81, Old Bailey, London, E.C1. 

John Mkxziks & Co., Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


This Company is prepare'! not only to issue new Life 
Policies covenanting to pay the DEATH DUTIES direct to 
the Government Authorities BEFORE GRANT OF PRO¬ 
BATE, but also to secure the same advantage when desired 
TO UNENCUMBERED EXISTING POLICIES. 


Head Offices 


1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
7, COUNHILL, LONDON. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 

A DREAM OF THE SEA, 

A ED OTHER TOEHS. 

By ALEXANDER LIND. 

London: Srarziir Marshall, Hamilton, K»nt& Co.,L‘d. 

365 SHAVES FOR 6 d 

A STICK of VINOLIA SEATING SOAP 
is said to LAST A YEAR, 


STICKS 8d., Is., ls.6d. 2s.,2s.0d.; CAKES Is., 3s., 8s. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S N EW BOOKS. 

DAYS of a SOLDIER’S LIFE. Written during 

Active Service in the Crimean, Chinese, Auetro-Prnssian (’86) and Franco-German 
(’70-71) Ware. By General Sir C. P. BEAUCHAMP WALKER. With Portrait. 
Demy 8vo, IBs. [This day. 

LIFE of WARREN HASTINGS. First Governor- 

General of India. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. With Portrait. Demy 
8 vo, 18s. [*»•» 

LIFE of GEORGE WASHINGTON. By 

Lieut.-Colonel COOPER-KING. With Maps and Plans. Large crown Bvo, 6s. 

[ Ready. 

THE MARCHES of WALES: Notes and Im- 

pressions on the Welsh Borders, from the Severn Sea to the Sands o' Dee. By 
CHARLES G. HARPER. With 114 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16e. [A T «< week. 

WOMEN in INDIA. By Mary Frances Billington, 

Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the DUCHESS of CONNAUGHT. r7ith an 
Introduction by the MARCHIONESS of DUFFERIN and AVA, C I. And numerous 
Illustrations by Herbert Johnson and others. Demy 8vo. [In a few days. 

INCIDENTS of FOREIGN SPORT and TRAVEL 


By Colonel POLLOK, Author of " Sport in British Burma.” 
A. T. Elwes. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


With Illustrations by 


QUEEN of BEAUTY ; or, the Adventures of 

Prince Elfrestan. By Mrs. R. HENTY. - - J T “™ 

crown 8vo, 0s. _ 


Illustrated by John Jellicoe. Large 
[This day , 


NEW NOVELS. 

A BLACK SQUIRE. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 

1 vol., crown 8vo. [Next week. 

THE PILGRIMS. A Bit of Cornwall in Australia. 

By W. CARLTON DA WE. 2 vols. [Thu day. 

GRANDBOROUGH: a Novel. 

DESART. 2 vols. 


By the Earl of 

[Ready. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limitbd, London. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMDEN LIBRARY. 

On fine paper, with rough edges, at 6a. per vol.; on fine paper, bound in Roxburgh , with gilt top t 
7 *. 64. net; Large-Paper copies, 60 only, on hand-made paper and bound in Roxburgh, 
with gilt top, 21*. net. 

EARLY LONDON THEATRES - 
IN THE FIELDS. 


By T. FAIRMAN ORDISH, F.S.A. 

Contents. 


Fully Illustrated. 


BEFORE the PLAYHOUSES. 
THE THEATRE. 

THE CURTAIN. 

THE SURREY SIDE. 


THE AMPHITHEATRES. 

NEWINGTON BUTTS and the ROSE. 

Tho BEAR GARDEN A HOPE THEATRE. 
PARIS GARDEN and the SWAN. 

“ The book is the fruit of a profound erudition in the remoto literature and in the still 
more remote record ovidenco relating to its subject. It is well illustrated, and deserves a 
cordial welcome both from antiquaries and from general students as giving a full account 
of its subject, and one which for the first time makes the subject clear?’— Scotsman. 

THE PRECEDING VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES ARE- 

WEST IRISH FOLK TALES and ROMANCES, 

With Specimens of the Qaelio Originals in 3 Dialects Phonetically Spelt, 

Collected and Translated by WILLIAM LARMINIE 

“We have nothing but praise to bestow on the book.”— Athenaeum. 

“ Highly illustrative of tho imaginative character of the Celtic race.”— Times Weekly. 

“It is not alone the comparative mythologist, but also the poet and the creator of 
imaginative fiction, who profit by this industrious compilation.”— Literary World. 

‘‘A book of extreme value to tho lovers of folk-lore.”— Antiquary. 

SCULPTURED AND STORIED SIGNS AND 
INSCRIPTIONS OF HISTORIC LONDON. 

By PHILIP NORMAN. 

‘‘A work which should have attraction and value not only for all educated Londoners 
but for all genuine antiquaries all the land over. Very curious are many of the facts accu¬ 
mulated, and the pictorial representations of signs are not less quaint. A real contribution 
to the literature of English antiquities.”— Globe. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. 

By HUBERT HAUL, of the Public Record Office. 

“ A va'uable addition to the Camden Library, and contains great wealth of information 
every item of which belong* to the category of ‘ things not generally known.* It does great 

credit to the persevering industry, discrimination, and literary skill of its author.The 

book is admirably produced and indexed, and is readable throughout.”— Daily Telegraph . 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, TATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MESSRS. HU TCHINSON’S NEW BOOKS. 

With 188 Full-Page and other Illustrations by the Author. 

THE LAND of the SPHINX. By G. 

MONTBARD, Author of “Among the Moors.” In royal 8vo, richly gilt cloth and 
gilt top, 16s. 

The TIMES says :—“ The numerous sketches are full of interest for all who know Egypt 
and its history. Contains many bright appreciations of Egyptian life and manners.” 

MEMOIRS to SERVE for the HISTORY 

of NAPOLEON I. From 1802 to 1816. By his Private Secretary, Baron CLAUDE 
FRANCOIS DE MfcNEVAL. The work completed by the addition of hitherto Un¬ 
published Documents. Translated and fully Annotated by ROBERT H. SHERARD. 
In 3 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top (about 1,400 pp.), with Autograph Letters 
and Photogravure Portraits, I8s. per vol. 

The TIMES speaks of the work as being both valuable and important, and extremely 
interesting. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says that the interest is sustained to the very last pages, 
and most be acknowledged to be little less than absorbing. 

ALPHONSE DAUDET’S MASTERPIECE. 

FROMONT JUNIOR and RISLER 

SENIOR. Translated by E. VIZETELLY. With 88 Wood Engravings by Froment 
and Hamel from Original Drawings by George Roux. In large crown 8vo, artistic 
binding, 6g. [Immediately. 

An Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies for England and America, each copy 
Numbered and Signed, with 88 Illustrations by George Hoax, and 20 Full-Page Etchings 
by Fernand Desmoulin. In royal 8vo, £1 Is. net. 

NEW VOLUME OF “THE POETS AND THE POETRY OF THE CENTURY.” 

HUMOUR. SOCIETY, PARODY, and 

OCCASIONAL VERSE. Selections from the Poetry of George Canning, Thoodore 
Hook, J. H. Frere, Austin Dobson, Ashby Sterry, W. S. Gilbert, Lewis Carroll, Sir F. 
Pollock, O. S. Calverlev, Whyte Melville, Sir Theodore Martin, Fredk. Locker-Lamp- 
son, May Kendall, and others. Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. With Biographical 
and Critical Notices by leading Critics. In fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s.; in buckram gilt 
(limited edition), 6s.; and in parchment in complete sets of 10 vols. (edition limited to 
100 copies), £3 16s. net. _ 

In large crown 8vo, half bound leather and gilt, 640 pp., 3s. 6d. 

MILES’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST, 

comprising a Popular Treatise on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene of the Vocal 
Organs, ?rith Illustrations, by LENNOX BROWNE, F.R.C.8., Senior Surgeon of the 
Central Throat and Ear Hospital; a Chapter on the Art of introducing Musical 
Accompaniments into Elocutionary Recitals, by CLIFFORD HARRI80N, with Musi¬ 
cal Examples; an Essay on the Principles of Elocution, on Public Speaking, the 
Selection, Study, and Delivery of Recitations, and upwards of 600 Pieoes, forming a 
graduated Series for Study, selected from the best Authors, by ALFRED H. MILES. 

Nothing published this season is likely to surpass in interest and in value * The Crimson 

A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

THE CRIMSON SIGN. A Narrative of 

the Adventures of Mr. Gcrvase Orme, sometime Lieutenant in Mounfcjoy’s Regiment of 
Foot. By Dr. 8. R. KEIGHTLEY. In cloth gilt, with Frontispiece, 6s. 

YORKSHIRE POST.— Of adventure stories nothing published this season is likely to 
surpass in interest and in value ‘ The Crimson Sign.’ The heroine is a delightful person¬ 
age. But the whole story is admirable; full of exciting situations and cleverly conceived 

portraiture.” _ 

The First Edition is entirely exhausted of Colonel Haggard’s New Novel, 
in One Volume. 

TEMPEST TORN. In Crown 8vo, cloth, 

6s. A second Edition will be reedy this week. 

BY MRS. ALFRED MARKS. 

DAVID PANNELL. In cloth gilt, 6s. 

Tho ATHENJEUM says: “ * David Pannell’ is a fine piece of work. Has an interest 

beyond and above the common.” . 

GLOBE.—" It affords pleasure of no ordinary kind.” 


BY MARIE HUTCHESON. 

BRUNO THE CONSCRIPT. In cloth 

gilt, 3s. 6d. 

ACADEMY .—“ One of the best stories we have read for some time. The character 
drawing is unusually good. Ably and gracefully written, and cannot fail to afford real 
ploaanre to the reader .”_ 


IN DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

BY RITA. 

PEG the RAKE. In 3 vols. 

First Review. 

LIVERPOOL MERCURY.— * A racy Irish story, brightly written and thoroughly 
interesting. Peg is a finely conceived and well-executed character. There are also very 
charming traits which make it most lovable, and a certain pathos that brings a curious 
sensation to the throat and eyes of the sympathetic reader.’* 


CHILDREN 


A Fourth Edition in the 1*1*688. 

of CIRCUMSTANCE. 


In 

3 vols. By the Author of “ A Yellow Aster.” 

The MORNING POST says “ Daring in thought, clever in execution, and treating 
with a note of earnest enthusiasm the difficult problems it touches; the authors new 
work is likely to attract as much attention as ‘ A Yellow Aster.’ ” 

BY MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN. NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 

RUN to GROUND. In 3 vols. 

The First and Second Editions of “ A New Note” being exhausted, a Third Edition 
is now ready. 

The WORLD says: “ The latest book of which people are talking.” 

A NEW NOTE. In 2 vols. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says“ The writer’s uncommunicativeness respecting his 
or her name will excite a good deal of public curiosity,for the book is a reallyremarkablo one.” 

HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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MESSES. ISBISTER’S NEW LIST, 


SOCIALISM. By Professor Robert Flint, D.D., 

LL.D., &c.. Author of •* Theism,” “ Agnosfcieiem,” &Q+ Domy 8vo, 76.6d. 

, [In a few days. 

LABOUR and SORROW. Sermons Preached on 

Various Occasions. By the Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE. M.A., Canon of Worcester 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

(Vol. XII., in ” Tlje Gospel and the Age ” Series.) 

“ Worthy to represent Cathedral preaching.”—J cottony. 

THE SCEPTICS of the OLD TESTAMENT: 

JOB, KOHELETH, AGUR. 'With & new English Text of Job and Ecclesiastes. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 0d. By E. J. DILLON, Magistrand of Oriental Languages, University 
of St. Petersburg, &c. November. 

BIRDS of the WAVE and WOODLAND. By 

PHIL ROBINSON, Author of “The Poets’ Birds,” &c With 60 Illustrations 
(several Full-page) by Charles Whympcr. Royal 8vo, gilt top, 10s. Gd, [A T w£ week. 

TEN-MINUTE SERMONS. By the Rev. W- 

ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., 1/L.D., Editor of “Tho British Weekly,” “The Book- 
. man,” &c. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

(Vol. XV. in “ Tho Gospel and tho Age ” Series.) 

•* Each one of them is a thoughtful, polished essay, as lofty in tone as it is straight*, 
forward and vigorous in expression,”— Glasgow Herald. 

TWENTY LITTLE MAIDENS. A Story-Book 

for tho Young. By A. E. BLANCHARD. With 10 Full-page Illustrations by Ida 
Waugh. Fcap. 4to, 3s. Gd. 

” The stories are charming.the illustrations are oxquisito.”— Christian World. 

NORTHWARD HO! Stories of Carglen. By 

ALEXANDER GORDON, Author of ” The Folks o’ Carglen,’' Ac. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [•/ u*t ready. 

ESSENTIAL CHRISTIANITY, and other Sermons 

By tho Rev. HUGH PRrCE HUGHES, M.A., Author of “ Social Christianity,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. Cd. (V«/a£ published. 


GOOD WORDS VOLUME, 1894. 

Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D, one of H.M. Chaplains. 
Royal 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d., and containing 

S. BARING GOULD’S New Three-Volume Story, 

KITTY ALONE. 

SHORT STORIES by 

BRET HAKTE. I L B. WALFORD. I LANOE FALCONER. 

W. E. NORRIS. | W. CLARK RUSSELL. \ And others. 

And Articles by 

The BISHOP of WINCHESTER, Sir R. S. BALL, LL.D., Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
M.P., The DEAN of YORK, Sir WM. H. FLOWER, LL.D., Tho DEAN of GLOUCESTER, 
Archdeacon SINCLAIR, D.D., JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.I\, “SHIRLEY,” JOHN 
HUNTER, D.D., GEORGE HATHESON, D.D., KATHARINE HINKBON, WILLIAM 
CANTON, AUGUSTUS JUSSOP1’, D.D., The EDITOR, Ac. 

With over 300 Illustrations by 

GORDON BROWNE, ALEX. ANSTED, LOCKHART BOGLE, W. H. OVER END, A. J. 
GOODMAN, CHARLES WHYMPER, F. H. TOWNSEND, HERBERT RAILTON, 

and others. [November 20. 


THE 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME, 

1884 . 

Edited by the Bev. BENJAMIN WAUGH, Author of “Sunday 
Evenings with my Children,” &c. 

Royal Svo, gilt edges, 7s. 6tL, and containing 

ANNIE S. SWAN’S New Three-Volume Story, 

A LOST IDEAL. 

And Articles by 

Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., Precentor VENABLES, M.A., Professor J. P. MAHAFFY, 
D.D., Canon ATKINSON, D.C.L., Rev. Professor H. C. SUUTXLEWORT1I, M.A., 
JULIA WEDGE WOOD, Canon T. TEIGN MOUTH SHORE, M.A., I,. T. MEADE, 
Professor W. T. GAIRDNER, -MU)., WM. WRIGHT, D.D., Canon LIDDELL. M.A., 
J. MONRO GIBSON, D.D., R. F. It ORTON, D.D., Professor T. M. LINDSAY, D.D., 
G. F. PENTECOST, D.D., Tho EDITOR, Ac., Ac. 

With 12 Coloured Plates and 300 Illustrations by 

G. F. WATTS, R.A., Sir E. BURNE-JONES, FRED. MORGAN, F. G. KITTON, 
U. E. BROCK, C. W. WYLLIE, A. S. BOYD, and others. ; .\Ve:vt',. ”'j. 


I8B1STER A: CO., Limited, Covent Garden, London. 


AECIIIMLD " (MSTABLE & \C0.'S 

NE W BOOKS. 

A COUNTRY MUSE. * 

By NORMAN GALE. 

First Series. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5s. 

This Edition contains some Poems which did not appear in the previous Edition. 

Tho Second Series of “A COUNTRY AIUSE " wiU be published In uniform styls. 

Now Ready at all BookseUers 1 and Libraries. 

MUGGKLETON COLLEGE: Its Else and Fall. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra. 3a. 6d. 

“In this brilliant little satire the philanthropy of-the age, vith its purely matesiaMdeals, 
Is vigorously assailed, and the intellectual poverty of a large class of well-mhanlng persons. 
is exposed. the same time there is no attack upon individuals. The author speaks with 
the authority of wide experience, and handles types rather than men." 

" Very smartly and satirically told. Extremely amusing, even to one who has no preten¬ 
sion of being behind the Beenes.”— Herald. 

Ready November 20 at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. . 

The COMMAND of the SEA. 

By SPENCER.WILKINSON. 

Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette. Crown 8vo, Is. 

The COLONIZATION of INDO-CHINA. 

By J. CHAILLEY-BERT. Authorised English Translation. By ARTHUR BARING BRABANT 
With an Introduction, Maps, Notes, and an Index. Crown Svotfe. 6d. 

“ M. Chaiiley-Bert writes with intelligence, and Accuracy.”— Pall Mall Gazette . 

With a Mop of the North-Western Frontier of India, showing the tamlr Region and Part 
of Afghanistan, 26 in. by 18A in. 

The BIVAL POWERS in CENTRAL ASIA. 

Translated from the German of JOSEPH POPOWSKI by ARTHUR BARING BRABANT, 
and Edited by CHARLES E. D. BLACK. j 
Demy Svo, Map in Pocket, 12a. 6d. 

“ A faacinatmcr book. Still more, it fs a book to -mike the Britlah reader think. . . . 
It is accompanied by the best map of the Pamir region we have yet seen.”— National Observer. 

The MIGRATION of SYMBOLS. 

By COUNT GOBLET D’ALVIEtLA, Protestor of the History of Religions in the University 
of Brussels, An Authorised Translation. Edited by Sir GEORGE BIRDW0OD, M.D., K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I., LL.D., Officer of the Legion of Honour apdof the French Academy. 

With live Full-Page Plates and 139 Illustrations in the Text. Medium Svo, 16s. 

“ C?ouut Goblet D’Alvlella’s elaborate and beautifully illustrated volume is pre-eminently 
distinguished by the sanity and sobriety of its concisions. ... A valuable and instructive 
work, which, moreover, Is well written, and excellently translated.”— Glasgow Herald. 

WAYS and WORKS in INDIA. 

By G. W. MACGEORGE, M.LCE., late officiating Consulting Engineer to theGovornment 
of India toy Railways. 

With numerous Illustrations from Photographs and from Original Drawings, Five Maps and 
sn Index. Deuiy Svo, 18s. 

“ A graphic and anthoritative survey.”— Times. 

“ Well arranged and clearly eet forth, and the book is Very well written.’ — Scotsman. 

“ This elaborate and most instructive work.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

The RULING RACES of PRE-HISTORIC TIMES 
in INDIA, SOUTH-WESTERN ASIA, and 
SOUTHERN, EUROPE. 

By J. P. HEWITT. With Diagrams and Maps. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

‘‘The result of an immense amount of -stpdy "of ancient literature, and of patient 
endeavours to piece together and hurmouise the legends and myths of bygone civilisa¬ 
tions.”— Liverpool Mercury. 

“ The great learning of the book, and tire many matters of interest on which it touches by 
the way, must always give It a high valu* in the ^steem of those who study the beginning 
of history.”— Scotsman. 

RAMBLES and RECOLLECTIONS of an INDIAN 

OFFICIAL. By Major-General Sir W. H. SLEfiMAN, K.C B. A New Edition. Edited 
by VINCENT ARTHUR SMITH; 'Indian C^vil Service. With a copious Bibliography, 
an Index, and a Map. 2 vols., 12s. net. 

BERNIERS TRAVELS in the MOGUL EMPIRE. An 

eutirely New Edition, with Illustrations aud Reproductions of Maps from Early 
Editions. By ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, Mem.As.Soc. Bengal, F.S.A. Scot. Crown 
Svo, pp. liv.-500. 68. net. 

“ The old translation has now been revised and edited in a very scholarly fashion.’’—Tin*** 

CONSTABLE S HAND ATLAS of INDIA. A New Series 

of 60 Maps and Pians.prepared from Ordnance and other Surveys, under tho direction 
of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., F. R.S.E., Ac. In half morocco, or full bound cloth, 
gilt top, 14s. 

“ Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both the traveller in India 
aud the student at home."— Athena-um. 


No. 170. 15th Year of Publication. Price Gd. 

T H IB A E. T I S T : 

PHOTOGRAPHER AND DECORATOR. 

An Illustrated Monthly_ Journal of Applied Art, 

NOVEMBER. T-Contents. 

FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 

PENCIL D1IAWING BY MR. JOHN KUSKIN. 

SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. (Illostrtlted.) 

A TALK with FRANK RICHARDS. (Illustrated.) 

EXHIBITIONS past and to COME. 

THE ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL of ART. (Illustrated.) 

THE PORTRAITS of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. (Illustrated.) , ,, - 

THE PHOTOGRAPHER. (Illustrated.) - '♦« ' 

ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY and “SALON" EXHIBITIONS, -jttllustrated ) 
UNDER the HAMMER in TARLS. 

MOSAICS.—II. (Illustrated.) 

COLOUR PRINTING IN BELFAST. 

IN SUNRISE-LAND. (Illustrated.) 

PARIS NOOKS and CORNERS. (Illustrated.) 

OUR TWELVE-GUINEA PRIZE COMPETITION. 

ALL the ART and PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS of the MONTH. - 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and CHALD2EA). By Prof. Maspero. 

Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With Map and over 470 Illustrations. Demy 4to (approximately), 
doth, bevelled boards, 21s. 

[JViij, it may be safely said, is the most important work which has appeared in this country on the Early History of Egypt and Chaldrea. The results of recent Archicologieal 
research in the Valleys of the Nile and Euphrates have been marshalled in historical perspective in this magnum opus by one of the greatest authorities of our time. 
It covers the history of Egypt down to the XIV. Dynasty, and that of Chahlrea during the First Empire, and although the points of connection with Bible History 
are not chronological they are essentially illustrative of the Sacred Narrative. Professor Sayce adds a Preface.] 

THE “ HIGHER CRITICISM ” and the VERDICT of the MONUMENTS. By 

the Rev. Professor SAYCE, Queen's College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. Fourth Edition. Buckram, bevelled boards, 7s, (Id. 


ART PICTURES from the OLD TESTAMENT: Sunday J NOBLE WOMANHOOD : a Series of Biographical Sketched. 

Reading* for the Young. A Series of Ninety Illustrations from Original Drawings by By G. BARNETT SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

Sir F. LEIGHTON, Bart., P.tt.A; Sir K. BURNE-JONES, Bart. ; K. J. POYNTER, 

R. A.; G. F. WATTS. R.A. ; E. ARMY PAGE, R.A.; F. MADOX BROWNE; 

S. SOLOMON; HOLMAN HUNT, Ac., &c. With Letterpress Descriptions by 
ALEY FOX. Small 4to, cloth boards, Gs. 


ATTILA and his CONQUERORS. By Mrs. Rundle Charles, 

Author of “The Chronicles of tbo Schonberg-Cotta Family.’* Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 

ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI. Mary, the Mother of Our Lord. 

By Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES, Author of “ The Chronicles of tho Schonberg-Cotta 
Family.’* Small post 8vo, printed in red ami black, cloth boards, 2s. 

THE AUTHORSHIP of DEUTERONOMY. By Sir William 

MUIR, K.C.S.I., LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 3d. 

The CATECHISM of the ORTHODOX EASTERN CHURCH. 

By IGNATIUS MOSCHAKE. 18mo, limp cloth, 0<l. 

BUDDHISM. Being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of 

Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, M.A., Ph.D. A New and 
Revised Edition. Fcap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s. fid. 

VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted from 

*' Called to bo Saints,” “ Time Flies,” and '* Tbo Face of the Deep.” Small post Svo, 

I Hinted in rod and black on hand-made paper, cloth boards, 3s. 6d.; limp roan, 53.; 
evantino, 0s. Gd.; limp German calf, 7s.; limp morocco, 7s. Gd. 

THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional Commentary on 

the Apocalypse. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, Author of ‘‘Time Flies,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7a. Cd. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH in THESE ISLANDS before 

the COMING of AUGUSTINE. By tbo Rev. Canon BROWNE, B D., D.C.L. 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. Gd. 

JOAN the MAID: Deliverer of England and France. By 

Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES, Author of “The Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family.” Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. Gd. 

SONGS, OLD and NEW. By Mrs. Rundle Charles, Author 

of “ The Chronicles of tho Schonberg-Cotta Family.” Demy IGino, cloth boar.ls, 3s. 

THE OLD CHURCHES of OUR LAND: the Why, How, 

and When of Thom. By FRANCIS BALDWIN, Architect. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. Crow n 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

CHRISTUS COMPROBATOR ; or, the Testimony of Christ 

to the •)!(! Testament. Seven Addresses by C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

RELIGION in JAPAN: Shintoism, Buddhism, and 

Christianity. By tho Rev. G. A. COBBOLD. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

LECTURES at SION COLLEGE. “ Faith,” by the Right 

Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. “The Share of Parliament and Convocation 
in tho Euglish Reformation,” by the Von. Archdeacon SINCLAIR. ‘‘The Piu.vcr 
Book us a Manual of Roligious Teaching,” by the Rev. G. W. GENT. “ How to Hea l 
the Bible,” by tho Von. Archdeacon THORNTON. Tho Church and the Younger 
Laity,” by the Rev. Canon BROWNE. “On Inspiration and Old Testament 
Criticism, by the Rev. Dr. WAGE. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


[Thelives selected are the following -.—Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse; Florence 
Nightingale; Francos Ridley Havergal; Harriet Beecher Stowe; Sister Dora; Louisa 
May Alcottj Elizabeth Fry ; Felicia Dorothea Hernans. This is a companion volume to 
" Eminent Christian Workers.”] 

EMINENT CHRISTIAN WORKERS of the NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. By G. BARNETT SMITH, Author of “Everyday Heroes,” 4c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

[ The lives selected are tho followingArchbishop Tait; Patteson, the Martyr Bishop; the 
Earl of Shaftesbury ; Bishop Daniel Wilson ; Arnold, of Rugby ; Bishop Willierforce ; 
George Moore, tho Philanthropist; Hannington, the East African Hero; and Bishop 
Sclwyn.J 

CHINA. By Professor R. K. Douglas. With Map, New 

and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“A concise, unbiassed, and remarkable readab’e account of China, compiled for the 
benefit of readers of every degree.”— Satmday Review. 

RUSSIA, PAST and PRESENT. Adapted from the German 

of Lnnkcnan and Oeluitz. By Mrs. CHESTER. With Map and several Woodcuta. 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

EDIBLE and POISONOUS MUSHROOMS: What to Eat, 

and What to Avoid. By M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D., A.L.S. With 18 Coloured 
Plates illustrating 4S Species. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

ROMANCE of LOW LIFE AMONGST PLANTS: Facts 

and Phenomena of Cryptogamic Vegetation, By M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D., 
A.L.S. With numerous Woodcuts. Cloth boards, 4s. 

FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT LIFE ; or, Curiosities 

of Vegetation. By M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D., A.L.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, Gs. 

PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of FRANCE. By the Rev. 

H. H. BISHOP, M.A. With numerous Engravings. Oblong4to, cloth boards, 7s. fid. 

THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE —OUR SECRET FRIENDS 

and FOES. By PERCY FARADAY FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.Sc. (London), F.R.S. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Tost 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

“ It i* a book which every Clergyman, every Magistrate, every Guardian of tho Poor, 
every Governor of a School, ought to possess and master.”— Guardian, October 3. 

SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS for SCIENCE TE AC RING. 

With numerous Diagrams, including 200 Experiments fully illustrating tho 
Elementary Physics and Chemistry Division in tho Evening School Continuation 
Co 1c. By J. A. BOWER. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

FRUIT CULTURE for PROFIT. For Farmers, Small 

Holders, Allotment Holders, Cottagers, &c. By C. B. WHITEHEAD, B.A. Fcap. 
8 vo, c’oth boards, Is. __ 

UNIFORM EDITION OF MRS. EWING’S WORKS. 

The Society have in th>' press a Uniform Library Edition of Mrs. Ewing's Works, which Unit 
consist in all of Eighteen Volumes, crown 8 vo, half-cloth, pi ice 2s, 6 d. each. 

The first Two Volumes are now ready. 

Volume I. (282 pp.) contains : MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and 

,.t!r;r Tale.-Tho BLACKBIRD'S NEST—A BIT of OBBfiN-FRlKDRtCH’S 
BALLAD —Too VISCOUNT'S FRIEND-Tho YEW LAKE GHOST—A BAD 
HAIUT-A HAPPY FAMILY. 

Volume II. (264 pp.) contains: MRS. OVERTHEWAYS 

REMEMBRANCES—IDA—MRS. MOSS-THE SNORING GUOS'L'S-UEK A DOM- 
KERGUELEN’S LAND. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C 

BRIGHTON: 135, NORTH STREET. 
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Invested Funds 
Paid in Olaims 


For Mutual 

Life Assurance. 


.£4,700,000 

.£9,000,000 

Death Duties provided for by 
Life Assurance. 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION. 

PROFITB.-Tke whole are divided amo.pt the Aaanred. Already divided, £4,SM,SSO. 

At the division in 1892 there were nearly eight hundred Policies in rospoct of which not only were the Premiums 
entirely extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or Cash Bonuses paid, wlii st in the ease of many Policies the 
original sums assured are now more thin doubled by the Bonus Additions. Appl eat'ons for Agencies invited. 

48, Oraeeohmroh Street, London, B.Q. ARTHI K SMITHES, Acfiary an l Sareiarg. 


CJTAMPS.—WANTED to PURCHASE, a 

good Collection.—II. Deane, Dundanion, Moffat, N.B. 


/CONTRIBUTOR to several Leading 

London Papers. and Editor of Monthly Journal, desires to 
WRITE WEEKLY LETTER on Art, Literature, and the Drama for 
Provincial Press.—Address E. M., 17, Roil Liou Square, W.C. 

"boOK-PLATES (Ex-Libris) DESIGNED 

X-N and ENGRAVED in Medieval or Motfem Styles on Wood. 
Copper, or Steel. A Book containing Illustrations of Mediaeval 
Designs on Wood .post free, 26 stamps.— Thomas Mokixo, 52, High 
llolborn, London, W.C. Established 1791. 


r rO INVALIDS. 

MEN in all , 

PATIENTS, living full___ 

includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended. 
Mr. G. B. Stock ta, 8, Lancaster Place, Btrand, W.C. 


-A LIST of MEDICAL 

parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
II particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 


type-writing. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully a 


jy &C.— 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Ratnk k Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C, 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translatiuna 


rjTTR 


FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 

lie, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 

Every kind of Typewriting Work Dona 
Price List —115, Fleet Street. London. 

JMPOETANT TO AUTHORS. 

AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS PRINTED and PUBLISHED on 
liberal terms.— Address Alpha, care of 163, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


^TYPEWRITING—SHORTHAND 

X Miss LEOL1NE HARTLEY (from People's Palace, Battel 
Woolwich Polytechnics), 429, Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 
kinds of M88. carefully copied. Duplicating clear as print. Pupils 
received. Testimonials forwarded. 

catalogues 

IpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
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DULAU k CO., 87, Soho Square. 


FOREIGN BO OKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

li, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLE 

«, GREAT RUSSELL STRKET 
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Catalogues on application. 

TVTONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 

Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
•mand.—G. Lem at lter, Libraire, 38, Rue de Chkteaudun, Paris 


TTNIYERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 

The Council of this College is prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR 
of LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY, at a stipend of £350 per annum. 

The appointment carries with it a seat on the Senate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Wales. 

Applications, with Testimonials, should be forwarded on or before 
December 4th, 1894, to 

Cardiff, November 12th, 1894. Ivor James, Registrar. 

KENT. 


tfLTHAM COLLEGE, 

JLU THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
£20) in APRIL.—Apply to the Head Master. 


"PiR. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

X/ SERVICE INSTITUTE, at HO. Cannon Street, E.C., a REGIS¬ 
TRATION BUREAU for tho Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers may confidently rely upon the Doctor's long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 


T?INISHING SCHOOL for GENTLE- 

X MEN’S DAUGHTERS.—The Misses 8INCLAIR CLARKE, 
46. Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.—References permitted to-The 
Right Honourable G. J. Gosohen, M.P., and Mrs. Goschen; John 
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London. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, Ac. 

For Prospjctus, Ac., apply to the Secretart, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 
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THE 
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L O N D O N and 

Q. L O B E 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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Policies covenanting to pay the DEATH DUTIES direct to 
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BATE, hut also to secure the same advantage when desired 
TO UNENCUMBERED EXISTING POLICIES. 

Hnn Oppier, f 1 ' DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
ar.iv offices C0 KN HI LL, LONDON. 


POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 

Large ito, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V-, 

with Two Essaya by MAZZINI: "THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACX ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

“ E. A. V.’s Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured a*d read 
by everyone interested in the development and growth of 
Democracy.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“In its now form it should have thousands of new 
readers.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

“We doubt not it will have an immense circulation.” 

_ Echo. 

London: Alexander & Shephkard, Fumival 8treet, E.C. 


PALL MALL.—A Small but choice Collection of fine Old Violins, 
collected by the late Mr. Rawson, of Wincobatik, Yorkshire. 

TV/TESSES. FOSTER respectfully announce 

U for SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL, 
THUR8DAY NEXT, the 29th inst. (by direction of the Exnr*. of 
Mrs. Rawson), the Collection of STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, in¬ 
cluding violins by Amati, 1562. Joecph Guamcrius and Peter Guar- 
nerius; a violoncello by Maggini, violas by Gobetti and Nicolas, and 
an interesting Portrait in oils of Paganini. 

May be viewed Tuesday next and following day, when catalogues 
ay he had.—54, Pall Mall. 


VI NOLI A CREAM 


FOR 


IRK 


ESTABLISHED 18S1. 

B E 0 K 


B I R K B “E'O K BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chun eery Lane, London- 
TWO-AND-A-HALFperCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanr- L -* J - l *'— 

STOCKS, 


noes, when not drawn below £100. 

, SHARES, and ANNUITIE S purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


COLD SORES, BURNING, ITCHING, See. 

Is. l^d. and Is. 9d. per box. 

THROAT and COUGH 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For those symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited 
by the act of sucking, tho glycerine in these agreeable con¬ 
fections becomes actively healing. 

Sold only in boxes, 7£d*» and tins, Is. l$d., Labelled : 
JAMES EPPS to CO., Ltd., Homa'opathict’hemists, London. 

HI n CUIDTC RE-FITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2 *. 

Oil I I or very best Irish Linen, returned 
free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. Sample Shirt, for Dross and ordinary wear, 
any sire, post free, 2s. 9d., 3a. 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. 9d., or 6s. 9*1. Twilled 
Night Shirts, 2s. lid., 3s. !*d., 4». 9d., or 5s Ikl. LINEN COLLARS and 
CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. doz.; made exact to 
pattern, 2s. 9d. half-dor., post freo. Napkins, 2 s. 6d. i>cr dor.; Dinner 
Napkins, 4s. 6d. per dozen; Table I (S I O U I I Ikl C Ikl 
Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 9d. «ach, l^ml'Oll LlliCill 
2J yanls by 3 yards, 6s. 6iL ; Kitchen Table Cloths, lOjd. each ; real 
Irish Linen Shcetiug. fully bleached, 2 yards wide. Is. Ud. per yard; 
and Linen Diaper, 8jd. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 4pl. per yard; 
Surplice Linen, 7d. per yard; Glass Cloths, 3s. 6d. dozen. LINEN 
HUCKABACK TOWELS, Ss. fid. per dozen; Damask Towels, fis. fid. 
per dozen; Turkish Bath Towels, Is. each; Twilled Linen Pillow 
Cases, from Is.Id. each. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— 
Children’s, is. 2d.; Ladies', 2 s. 3d.; Gent’s, 3s. fid. Hemstitched— 
Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent’s, 4s. lid. per dozeu. Better qualities equally 
cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any i>art of the world, post free. Monograms, Create, 
- - --- . - Coats of Arms, Initials, &c, woven and embroidered. Samples and 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME Illustrated Price Lists poet free to any part of the world. 

A PIES. Also. I B. & E. M'HUGH & 00., Limited, BELFAST 


For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A I10U8E 

FOR TWO GUINEAS rZB MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR riVK SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager 


To H.R.H. the FRINGE of WALES. 


gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 
gOUPS) PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


| J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
'ptJRTLE SOUPTand JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES 


for INVALIDS. 
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MAYFAIR, W. 
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. LONGMANS & CO.’S STANDARD BOOKS. 


BY LORD MACAULAY. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 


James the Second. 

POPULAR EDITION, 2 vole., cr. Svo, Ss. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, 2 vols., cr. 8vo, Us. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 Tols.,cr. Svo, 18s. 


CABINET EDITION, 8 vols., poet Svo, 

£2 8s. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols., Svo, £4. 


BY THE REV. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D., 

master of University College, Oxford. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols., crown Svo. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol., cr. 8vo, 6s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols., cr. 8vo, 8s. 
TREVELYAN EDITION, 2vols.,cr. 8vo,9s. 


CABINET EDITION, 4 vols., poet Svo, 
24e. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vola., 8vo, 36s. 


Period I. — MEDIAEVAL MON¬ 
ARCHY: iho Departure of the Romans 
to Richard III. From a.i>. 440 to 1185. 
4s. 6d. 

Period II.-PER80NAL MON- 

ARCHY : Henry VII. to James II. From 
1185 to 1688. 6s. 


Period III. — CON8TITU TIONAL 

MONARCHY: William and Mary to 
Will'am IV. From 1680 to 1837. Price 
7s. 6d. 

Period IV—THE GROWTH ot 
DEMOCRACY : Viotoria. Prom 1837 to 
1880. 8s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. With 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 volume. 


AUTHORISED EDITION, or. 8yo, 2s. 0d., 
or 3s. 6d., gilt edges. 

POPULAR EDITION, cr. Svo, 2s. 6d. 


■SILVER LIBRARY" EDITION. With 
Portrait and Illustrations to the “ Leys." 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &e. 

Illustrated by G. 8charf, fcap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 

-Bijou Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d., gilt top. 

-Popular Edition, fcap. 4to, 6d., sewed ; Is., cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Annotated Edition, fcap. 8vo, Is., sewed; Is. 6d., cloth. 

COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols., 8vo, £6 5s. *' 

CABINET EDITION, 16 vols., post 8vo, £4 16s. 


BY THE RT. HON. A. H. DYKE ACLAND, M.P., 

AND OYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 

A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the POLITICAL 

HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1803. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 

LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in ENGLAND. With Memoir of the Author by 
BENJAMIN JOWETT, D.D. 8vo, lOe. 6d. 


BY HENRY THCMA8 BUCKLE. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. | FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. 3 vols., crown svo, 218. 


By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 

POPULAR EDITION, cr. Svo, 2s, 6d. I CABINET EDITION, 2 vols., post 8vo, 12s. 

STUDENT’S EDITION, cr. 8vo, 6s. I LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vo!s„ 8vo, 88s. 


BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS: a Series of 

Lectures delivered at Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 

Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols., crown 8vo, 42s. 

THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON : 

the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: and 

other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols., crown Svo, 18s. 

SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 

CABINET EDITION, 4 vols., crown 8vo, 2is. 

CHEAP EDITION, 4 vols., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

C2ESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 

1795-1835, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 1834-1881, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 

BY WILLIAM E. H. LEOKY. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND in the Eigh¬ 

teenth CENTURY. LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols., 8vo, ,t7 4s. 

CABINET EDITION, 12 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. (England, 7 vols.; Ireland, 6 vols.) 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, 

AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of 

SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 


BY 8IR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART. 

THE ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMI- 

TIVE CONDITION of MAN. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 18s. 


BY PETER M. ROGET. 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 

Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 
Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from 
the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS 
ROGET. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d.__ 

BY THE BARON DE MARBOT. 

THE MEMOIRS of the BARON DE MARBOT. 

Translated from the French by A. J. BUTLER. Fourth Edition, slightly Abridged. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. _ 

BY ALEXANDER BAIN. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium 

of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown Svo, 2s. 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


Part I. DEDUCTION. 4s. 


Part 11. INDUCTION. 6s. 6d. 


from 

the 


BY SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 

James I. to tho Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1042. 10 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642- 

1640. 4 vols., crown 8yo, 6s. each. 

HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and PRO- 

TECTORATE, 1649-1860. Vol. I. 1648-1661. 8vo, 21s. IJust publish'd. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, I2s. 


BY 


SIR T. ERSKINE MAY. 

(LORD FARXBOROUQH.) 

The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 

since tho Accession of George III., 1760-1870. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 


BY JAMES SULLY. 

THE HUMAN MIND: a Text-Book of Psychology. 

2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 

OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 9s. 


BY JOHN STUART MILL. 

PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. Od. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and 

INDUCTIVE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

EDITED BY T. O. SANDARS. 

THE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN. Latin Text, 

with English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. Svo, 18s. 

BY JOSEPH GWILT. 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 

Illustrated with mors than 1,700 Engravings. Revised by WYATT PAfWORTH. 
8vo, £2 12s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN 

NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16th STREET. 
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Now Bead*, Urge crown 8vo, nearly 800 pagei, cloth, 8«., poet free. 

KCUSTODY 

OF THE 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 


THE SOLICITORS 1 JOURNAL. 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 

Published every Friday. Price 0d. 


By HERBERT 8. 8KEATS. 

WITH .A. C03SrTX3SrTTjA.TI03ST TO 1801, 


Of the general contents of the Journal the 
following statement will afford some idea:— 


By CHARLES 8. MIALL. 

THE GUARDIAN.—“It ie certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a conneoted 
form, and from a Dissenter's point of view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 
in a handy and convenient form.” 

TIMES.—“As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, It is no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation.'’ 

FALL MALL GAZETTE.—" Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much Information which cannot 
nattily be found anywhere else." 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—” It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. ... Wo ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr. Miall lor the 
ight which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England." 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes¬ 
sional interest. 

OASES OF THE WEEK. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for tho purpose, of eases of importance decided during 
the current week. 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, E C. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 


THEATRES, 


All important measures before Parliament are sum¬ 
marised in this department. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Solo Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gatli. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE FATAL CARD. Mr. 
William Terriss, Messrs. Murray Carson, Charles Fulton, 
W. L. Abingdon, Richard Pardon, and Harry Nicholls; 
Mesdames Vane, Laura Linden, Sophie Larkin, and MiBS 
Millward. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE LADY SLAVEY. Miss 
May Yohe and Mr. Charles Danby; Mesdames Adelaide 
Astor, Jenny McNulty, and Blanche Barnett; Messrs. 
Robert Pateman, H. Sparling, G. Humphery, and Henry 
Beaumont. At 7.45, THE FUTURE MRS. RA NSOME. 

COMEDY~THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. Comyns Carr. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE NEW WOMAN. Mr. 
Fred Terry, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. J. G. Grahame, Mr. Wye*, 
Mr. Champion, Mr. Byron ; Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss Alma 
Murray, Miss Laura Graves, Miss Gertrude Warden, Miss 
Rickards, and Miss Winifred Emery. 


COURT THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Arthur Chudleigh. 

THIS EVENING, at 9. A GAY WIDOW. Messrs. Chaa. 
Hawtrey, E. Righton, G. Hare, N. Chart, E. H. Kelly, W. 
Draycott, F. Thorne, C. Coutts, W. Dennis, R. Harwood, 
E. Bertram; Mesdames Eva Moore, C. Maltby, M. Har- 
dinge, V. Raye, A. Moubroy, L. Rachel, and Lottie Venne. 
Preceded, at 8.16, by OLD CRONIES. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS 
SUSAN. Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Fredk. 
Kerr, Mr. C. P. Little, Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. E. Dagnall; 
Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Nina 
Boucicault, and Miss Mary Moore. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, a 8.16, A GAIETY GIRL. Messrs. C. 
Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, W. J. Manning, L. D’Oreay, 
W. H. Rawlins, G. Porteous, Hert Haslem ; Mesdames Letty 
Lind, Cutler, Studholme, Hodson, Martino, Pounds, Fair¬ 
fax, Batchelor, Sybil Grey. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustus Harris. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.30, THE DERBY WINNER. 
Mrs. John Wood, Misses Beatrico Lamb, Alma Stanley, 
Pattie Browne, Evelyn Hughes, L. Moodie, Hetty Dene; 
Messrs. Arthur Bourchier, George Giddens, Lionel Rignold, 
Charles Dalton, Harry Eversfield, East, Lawford, Harding, 
Revelle. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, MONEY. Mr. John Hare, 
Messrs. Forbes Robertson, Arthur Cecil, C. Groves, 
C. Brookfiold, A. Aynesworth, S. Buist, C. Rock, Du 
Maurier, G. Trent, Sims; Miss Kate Rorko, Miss Helen 
Luck, and Mrs. Bancroft. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

Lessee, W. 8. Penley. 

THIS EVENING, at 0, CHARLEY’S AUNT. W. 8. 
Penley, Messrs. W. Everard, 8. Paxton, H. Farmer, C. 
Thombury, and Reeves Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Emmie Merrick, Kate Graves, Mabel Lane. At 8, IN THE 
EYES OF THE WORLD. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Mr. Tree, Sole Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, JOHN-A-DREAM S. Mr. Tree, 
Mr. Charles Cartwright, Mr. Nutcombc Gould, Mr. Charles 
Allan, Mr. Herbert Ross, Mr. Edmund Maurice; Miss 
Janette Steer, Miss LeThiere, and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HI8 EXCELLENCY. Mos- 
dames Jessie Boud, Ellalino Terriss, Alice Barnett, Gertrude 
Aylward, and Nancy McIntosh; Messrs. Rutland Barrington, 
Charles Kenningham, John Lo Hay, Arthur Playfair, 
Augustus Cramer, and George Grossmith. Preceded, at 
7.40, by A KNIGHT ERRANT. __ 

PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. 

MR. ARTHUR ROBERTS’ SEASON. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CLAUDE DUVAL. Messrs. 
C. E. Stevens, Eric Thorne, J. Welch, F. Morgan, H. O. 
Clarey, L. Russell, and Mr. Arthur Roberts; Mesdames 
Violet Robinson, Florence Levey, Liddon, Eva Ellerelie, 
Carrie Benton, Kate Cannon, Alice Holbrook, Violet Leslie, 
and Miss Marie Halton. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Alexander. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE MASQUERADERS. 
Messrs. Herbert Waring, Elliot, H. V. Esmond, A. Vane- 
Tempest, H. H. Vincent, Ian Robertson, A. B. Davenport, 
Graeme Goring, A. Holies, Arthur Royston, J. F. Cornish; 
Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss Granville, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, 
Miss Bery l Fal>er, Mrs. Edward Sake r, &c._ 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, MIRETTE. Messrs. Courtice 
Pounds, Scott Fislie, Walter Passmore, John Coates, Scott 
Russell, and Richard Temple; Mesdames Florence St. John, 
Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, and It. Brandram. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr. Willie Edouin. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, THE WRONG GIRL. Messrs. 
Forbes Dawson, W. Blakeley, Howard Russell, Philip Cun- 
ingham, Dudley Cloran, Richard Blunt, and Willie Edouin; 
Mesdames K. Lucile Foote, Violet Armbruster, Helen Cress- 
well, Daisy Bryer, and Fanny Brough. Preceded, at 7.60, 
by THE QUEENS PRIZE;_ 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, LITTLE CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS. Messrs. John F. Sheridan, J. Fumeaux 
Cook, Jack Thompson, W. S. Laidlaw, F. Seymour, and 
E. J. Lonnen ; Mesdames Geraldine Ulmnr, Mabel Lovo, 
Gracie Whiteford, F. Wilson, Eva Grcville, C. Cranford, 
Dora Thorne, A. Maxwell, Dorothy Wood, Maud Maude, 
and Addie Conyers. __ __ _ 

TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

Under tho Management of Mr. H. Tripp Edgar. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, A TRIP TO CHINATOWN. 
Mr.R.G.Knowles, Messrs.TrippEdgar, DeLange, Stevens, 
Hilliard, Bousflold, H. Wright, Bernard, Ac.; Misses Edith 
Bruce, May Edouin, Edith Vane, Georgio Wright, Kate 
Everleigh, Audrey Ford, Madeline Itowscll, and Texer- 
kans as. At 8, RICH ARD’S PLAY. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr. Wecdon Grossmith. 

THIS EVENING, at ^ THE NEW BUY. Mr. Wecdon 
Grossmith, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, J. Beauclmtnp, 8. War¬ 
den, K. Douglas, T. Palmer, F. Vol|>e, T. Kingston, A. 
Helmore, J. L. Mackay • Mesdames Gladys Hoinfrey, May 
Palfrey, Esmd Berenger, A. Beot. Preceded, at 8.15. by 
LOYAL. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 

Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 

REVIEWS. 

New legal works are elaborately noticed- in this 
department. 

NEW ORDERS, &c. 

In this department are given ail new Rules and 
Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 

COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by tho R til way 
Commission. Selected cases in the Couuty Courts 
aro also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, ana notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 

SOLICITORS’ OASES. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

Fains are taken to render these accurate and com¬ 
plete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 

A Careful Summary is given of all tho Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 2Ss., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, Gd. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 

£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12a., post-free 

Single Number, la. 

Tbr Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 

Cheques and Tost 0{Hcc Orders payable to II. VlLl.v.HS. 
OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C 
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THE ACADEMY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

CHEAP EDITION, NOW READY. 

THE DATA 

OF ETHICS. 

BY 

HERBERT SPENCER. 

Algo, Price Is. 

WEISMANNISM 

ONCE MORE. 

BY 

HERBERT SPENCER. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

II, HENRIETTA Stbkbt, W.O. 


NOW BEADY, PBIOE Is. 

With Coloured Presentation Plate . 

DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


WOMANATHOME 

ANNIE S. SWANS MAGAZINE. 

Full of Illustrations, and containing Stories by the 
following, among many others : — 

ANNIE S. SWAN. Illustrated. 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Hag the honour to announce the Publication of 

NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in tho British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum , 

“Tho British Museum collection, reproduced in this 
volume, is,” says Professor Colvin, “ a fairly complete and 
representative survey of tho Beveral phases of Durcr's 
activity as a draughtsman and skotchor during all periods 
of his career,” 

The Volume is Imperial folio, half-moroeeo, Plates Linen - 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 

Price Six Guineas. 


ANNIE S. SWAN. 
J a M. BABBIE. 

L T. MEADE. 

JAN MACLABEN. 
g BABING-GOULD. 
pEBCY ANDBEAE. 


Illustrated. 

Illustrated. 

Illustrated. 

Illustrated. 

Illustrated. 


THE QUEEN of ITALY. By 

* ARTHUR WARREN. A Woman’s Lifo in tho Bush 
—A Chut with Dr. Joachim-An Illustrated Interview 
with Sarah Grand—Tho Glass of Fashion. All fully 
Illustrated, in addition, to tho regular attractive 
foatures, appear in tho 


EDWAR D STANFORD’S LIST. 

Just ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

AUSTRALASIA. Vol. II.—MALAYSIA 

and the PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES. By F. H. H. 
GUILLEMARD, M.D., Author of “ The Cruise of the 
Mareheea," “Life of Magellan," Ac. With Numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. (Forming Volume II. of the 
reissue, Revised and Enlarged, of Stanford’s Com¬ 
pendium of Geography and Travel.) 

. __Reoently published in the same Series. 

AUSTBALASIA. VoL I.—AUSTBALIA 

and NEW ZEALAND. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.8. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 16s. 

Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net, postage Bd. 

CLOUDLAND: a Study on the 

Structure and Characters of Clouds. By the Rev. W. 
CLEMENT LEY, M.A., F.R.Met.Soc. With numerous 
Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations. 

THE GBEAT ICE AGE. and its 

Relation to the Antiquity of Man. By JAMES GEIKEE, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.8., Murchison Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. Third 
Edition, much Enlarged. With Two New Chapters on 
the “ Glacial Phenomena of North America,” by Prof. 
T. C. CHAMBERLIN. Also 18 Maps and 78 Illus¬ 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 26s. 

STANFOBD’S FAMILY ATLAS of 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. Exhibiting the various 
Physical and Political Divisions of the Chief Countries 
of the World. 50 Maps, with a List of Latitudes and 
Longitudes. Imperial folio, half-morocoo, price Five 
Guineas. 

Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

STANFOBD’S LONDON ATLAS of 

UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Edition. Con¬ 
taining 48 Coloured Maps, and an Alphabetical List of 
about 30,000 Names with Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Imperial 4to, half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. 


WOMAN AT HOME DOUBLE “iSSgMgLSSTAVO ATLAS of 

CHRISTMAS NUMBER. Now ready. Price Is. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. Now ready 
With Colourod Presentation Tlate. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

(New Edition), of 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple¬ 
ment, containing 08 Miniature Photographs of notablo 
Autotypes, post free, Owe Shilling. 

" AUT01YPE: a Decorative and Educational Art." 

New Pamphlet, Fheb ox Application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London. 

‘MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

J-T-L ART reproducers, 

U, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O. 

Are the sole representative* in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL. of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PFIOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in tho investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocosan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures , Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , die., die., at a moderate cat. 
Specimens and prioe list on Application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


L ODDER & STOUGHTON, 

2^ Paternoster Row. 

MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY, 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK 80CIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 

N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

MUDIB’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 


-- -- HUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. ’ ’ 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 30 t0 NKW OXFORD STRWET * L0XD0N: , 

* and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23nl Street, New 241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and IS, Queen Victoria St.,h.C. 

York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C.. desire to call the _—- 

attention of the HEADING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities „ . .... ....... 


presented by their Branch House iu London for tilling, on the mobt 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS- 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 

Fourth Edition, pp. 300,5s. 

T3R0T0PLA.8M: Physical Life and Law. 

J- By Prof. Lionel Bkale, F.R.S. Facts and Arguments against 
Mechanical Views of Life as 


Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 

Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mai 


its and Arguments against Journals. 
Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Facilities 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

M EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

A.1 Ac.-KING, SELL Jc RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines fur printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises Tor Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2750. Telegraph, “Africanism Loudon. 


fully drawn and beautifully Engraved on Copper Plates; 
also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, with 
Latitudes and Longitudes. Handsomely bound in half¬ 
morocco, gilt edges, price 21s. Size, when shut, 7i 
inches by 12 inches. Second Edition, Revised. 

POPULAR WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE. 

By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 

“Hundreds of children have learnt their first science 
lessons from Miss Buckley’s enchanting books. 

Manchester Guardian. 

No more excellent Christmas gift-books could be found.” 

Bookseller . 

THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. 

With 74 Illustrations. Twenty-fourth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s.; calf extra, Us. 

THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES: and 

other Lectures. A Sequel to “The Fairyland of 
Science.” With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 0s.; calf extra, lls. 

LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Glimpses 

of Animal Life, from the Amceba to the Insects. With 
100 Illustrations, Thirteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 6s.; calf extra, lls. 

WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or the 

Great Backboned Family. With numerous Illustrations. 
Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
8 h. 0 d.; calf extra, lls. 

A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 

SCIENCE, and of tho Progress of Discovery from the 
Time of the Greeks to the Present Time. With 77 Illus¬ 
trations. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, Es. 0d.; calf extra, 14s. 

Crown 8vo, handsome cloth binding, price 10s. 0d. 

ANIMALS from the LIFE. 255 

Coloured Illustrations, drawn by HEINRICH LEUTE- 
MANN. With descriptive Letterpress, Edited by 
ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE WINGED tfOLF, and other 

Fairy Tales. Collected by HA SKEEN KAF. With 
60 Original Illustrations by Arthur Layard. 

“ An irresistible book. There it a delightful freshness as 
well as a delightful familiarity about the stories. The 
illustrations are no.ablo, and paper and typography are 
beautiful —Glasgow Bern'd. 

Crown 8vo, in wrapper, 2s.: mintages 2d. 

PLAYS for MY PUPILS. By 

E. MAUDE JACKSON. 

“ Very cleverly composed. ‘Cinderella,’ for instance, is 
quite a delightful production... full of that kind of poetry 


and romance which, like the island airs of ‘ Tho Tempest,’ 
give delight and hurt not .”—Glasgow Herald. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, Cockspuk Street, ('making Chois, S.W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 

Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Coin-Birrs fob DECEMBER, 1894. 

L—LADY JEAN'S VAGARIES. Chaps. V.-VI1I. 

II.—ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

III. —THEODORE HOOK, SATIRIST and NOVELIST. 

IV. —A LATTER-DAY PROPHET. 

V.—HORACE: CARMEN SECDLARE. 

VI.—GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 

VII.—MRS. JEFF. 

VIII.—THE ANARCHISTS’ UTOPIA. 

IX.—HEINRICH HOFFMANN'S HISTORY. Chapa VII.-VIII. 
X.-A WILD DRIVE in IRELAND. 

XI. —A LITTLE GIRL'S RECOLLECTIONS of ELIZABETH 

BARRETT BROWNING, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, and the late EMPEROR LOUIS 
NAPOLEON. 

XII. -“ GALLOPING JESS.” _,_ 

NEW WORKS. 

■TTT8T READY. 

A MEMOIR OF MRS. AUGUS¬ 
TUS CRAVEN (PAULINE DE LA FERRONNAY8). 
Author of “ Le Recifc d’une Soeur,” with Extracts from 
her Diaries and Correspondence. By MARIA CATH¬ 
ERINE BISHOP. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with Portrait 
of Mrs. Craven, 21s. _ 

NOW READY. 

THE LIFE OF FRANCES 

POWER COBBE. By HERSELF. Third Edition. In 
2 vols., square crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 

NOW READY. 

TWO SUMMERS IN GUY- 

ENNE, 1892-3. By EDWARD HARRISON BARKER, 
Author of “ Wayfaring in France,” &c. 1 vol., demy 

8vo, with Illustrations, 16s. 

"Few Englishmen know France so well as Mr. Barker ; few feel its 
charm so keenly. Most of his journeys have been made afoot through 
unexplored byways, so that he is more at home in the village 
auberge than even Mr. Stevenson."— Daily Chronicle. 

NOW READY. 

THROUGH TEN ENGLISH 

COUNTIES. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of 
“ On the Box Seat,” &c. In demy 9vo, with Illustra¬ 
tions, 10s. 

“ In bright and gossiping fashion the author discourses of scenery 
of odd characters encountered by the way, of architectural and arch- 
Biological glories, of homely old inns, and quaint rural customs.” 

World. 

NOW READY. 

PERSIAN PICTURES- 

SAFAR NAMEH: a Book of Travel in tho East. In 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“An ideal little book of travel. The author’s'style is altogether 
charming; the strangeness, the picturesqueness, the utter aloofness of 
the realm of the Shah come out strongly under the light turned upon 
it in these pages, wherein the serious and the humorous are mingled 
with a happy facility.'*— H*bWtf._ 


A. & C. BLACK’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE of CHRIST as 

REPRESENTED in ART. By FREDERIC W. 
FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. Abundantly Illustrated with 
Reproductions of Early Christian Symbols from the 
Catacombs, of Pictures of the Great Masters and of 
Modem English Painters, including Sir J. E. Millais, 
Bart., W. Holman Hunt, and Sir E. Bumo Jones, Bart.; 
also containing, ns a Frontispiece, a Photogravure of 
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Philosophical Remains of Oeorge Croons 
Robertson. Edited by Alexander Bain 
and T. Whittaker. (Williams & Norgate.) 

A Study of Ethical Principles. By James 
Seth. (Blaokwoods.) 

Aspects of Pessimism. By R. M. Wenley. 
(Blackwoods.) 

The late Prof. Croom Robertson must hare 
been known at least by name to every 
student of philosophy in Britain, and 
perhaps even in America; but to the outside 
world he was not even a name. In the 
course of a most laborious life he published 
only one book, a small but golden mono¬ 
graph on Hobbes; with the exception of 
one article in the Fortnightly, and another 
in the Nineteenth Century, he wrote nothing 
for the great reviews; while his contribu¬ 
tions to Mind, the journal which he edited 
with distinguished ability for sixteen years, 
though replete with thought and learning, 
were even less calculated to attract the 
attention of the outside world than the 
average discussions that first see the twilight 
in the pages of that excellent periodical. 

But again, considered simply as a philo¬ 
sopher, Groom Robertson occupied a some 
what peculiar position. He was not like 
James Mill the pioneer, nor like John Mill 
the victorious champion of a new school, 
nor, although education and circumstances 
seem to have marked him out for that office, 
was he like Prof. Henry Sidgwick, its 
defender against the ever-growing forces of 
reaction. It would be vain to look among 
these remains for any theory of mental 

S henomena at once original and eompre- 
ensive, or even for any penetrating criticism 
of accepted beliefs. Oae finds more con- 
vinoibifity than convincingness. Groom 
Robertson began life as an adherent of the 
Associationist Psychology with the exten¬ 
sions given to it by Mr. Spencer. At its 
close he seems quite content to watch the 
ruins of the edifice tumbling about his 
head. If he had a favourite thesis it was 
that 


Britannica. Butina paper on the “ Psycho 
logical Theory of Extension” (first pub¬ 
lished in 1888, pp. 279-287 of the present 
volume) Groom Robertson, in deference to 
the criticisms of Messrs. James and Ward, 
gives up the derivation of spaoe-perception 
from the sensations accompanying move¬ 
ment, and proposes to rest it solely on the 
sense of resistance; as if the consciousness 
of a resisting object did not involve the 
consciousness of space, as if this assumption 
of a something felt as outside and opposite 
to ourBelves did not involve a complete 
surrender to the intuitionist theory of 
cognition! 

The truth is, that Groom Robertson was 
better fitted to trace out the genesis and 
evolution of philosophical opinions than to 
estimate their absolute value as representa¬ 
tives of reality; his acquaintance with the 
history of philosophy was extensive, minute, 
and accurate; he is always dearer and more 
interesting when reviewing past systems 
than as a critic or exponent of contemporary 
thought. Unfortunately, want of leisure 
and failing health debarred him from pro¬ 
ducing any great work on this subjeot. 
But perhaps his character and abilities 
were such as would not have found full 
expression in any theoretical occupation. 
His was properly a directing, organising 
genius; and, for that reason, philosophy was 
to him not so muoh the science of ultimate 
realities, as the supreme animating principle 
by which all other branches of intellectual 
activity and all the higher practical pursuits 
should be directed ana inspired. To stimu¬ 
late the minds of others and to carry on a 
propaganda for the study of philosophy was 
perhaps more congenial to him than original 
production. Such, as it seems to me, is the 
true interpretation of a characteristic men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Leslie Stephen: 

‘ As editor of Mind he expended an amount of 
thought and labour upon the revision of articles 
which surprised anyone accustomed to more 
rough-and-ready methods of editing. Besides 
correcting misprints or inaccuracies of language, 
he would consider the writer’s argument care¬ 
fully, point out weak places, and discuss desir¬ 
able emendations as patiently as the most 
industrious tutor correcting the exercises of a 
promising pupil. Contributors were sometimes 
surprised to find that their work was thought 
deserving of such elaborate examination; and 
it often seemed to me that he could have 
written a new artiole with less trouble than it 
took him to put into satisfactory shape one 
already written, with which, after all, he 
perhaps did not agree” (p. 21). 

Equally characteristic is the prominence 
given to the social factor in the essay, 
entitled “ How we come by our Knowledge ” 
(pp. 63-74); and if in this respect Groom 


point of view. The writer belongs to that 
new Scottish school whose method may be 
described as a graceful and scholarly 
eclecticism, rather conservative in specula¬ 
tion, if rather radical in politios. For this 
school the way of salvation no longer comes 
from Hegel nor even from Kant. Prof. 
Seth has the merit of clearly seeing that 
the old spiritualist dogmas are as incom¬ 
patible with the metaphysics of Prof. Oaird, 
Mr. Bradley, and even of T. H. Green, as 
with the agnosticism of Mill and Spenoer. 
For him there is no sure ethical foundation 
without free will in the most absolute sense, 
a personal God, and an immortal soul. So 
strong, indeed, are his prejudices on this 
subject that he cannot accept the lead of 
Aristotle in ethics without forcing his own 
faith in immortality on that most reluctant 
philosopher (p. 415). Not that Prof. Seth 
can be accused, generally speaking, of an 
undue tendency to read Christian or modern 
ideas into the Greek mind. On the contrary, 
he systematically exaggerates the interval 
dividing it from our own. “ For both Plato 
and Aristotle,” he tells us, “ the ideal life 
was a life of speculation or intellectual con¬ 
templation, in which no place was found for 
practical activity or the play of the ordinary 
sensibilities ” (p. 274). How little true thi« 
of Plato we may learn from a noble 


“there is nothing in Kant’s philosophical 
analysis [of the perception of space and of 
external objects] ... for which a positive 
psychological warrant cannot now be assigned; 
while it is psychology that gives the clearest 
demonstration of the limits that should be 
placed upon his assertions (especially as to the 
universality of the space-form as regards 
‘ external ’ sense) ” (p. 273)— 

a thought that will be found partially 
worked out in the admirable article on 
“ Axioms ” reprinted from the Encyclopaedia\ 


Robertson represented the true tradition of 
Soorates, he also exhibited in private life 
the highest type of Stoic fortitude. For 
an account of the cheerful heroism with 
which he bore up against hopeless suffering 
and irremediable loss, I must refer to the 
beautiful and touching pages contributed 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen to the memoir of his 
much-lamented friend. 

Moralists of all schools have so much 
in common that Prof. James Seth’s eloquent 
volume may be read with considerable sym¬ 
pathy by many who do not share his special 


is 

passage in Book vi. of the Republic, in which 
the work of the philosopher, who, with¬ 
drawn from an evil world, “ does Ids own 
business,” though allowed to be great, is 
yet pronounoed “ not the greatest, for in a 
state which is suitable to him he will be 
the saviour of his country, as well as of 
himself.” As to the assertion that Aristotle 
found no place for the play of the ordinary 
sensibilities in his ideal life, it seems incredi¬ 
ble that anyone who had ever read the Ethics 
could make it. Prof. Seth, indeed, seldom 
lays hands on the Greek philosophers without 
misrepresenting them grossly. They “ had 
no sphere of private morality” (p. 18). 
“The ancients had not yet separated the 
individual from his society, and to them 
accordingly the two interests were one and 
the same” (p. 19). 

“ The Greeks did not contemplate the possi¬ 
bility of any real conflict between the in¬ 
dividual and the social Good. ... A life 
of complete self-culture was the Greek ideal; 
and one could never be called upon to saorifioe 
any part of this life for the sake of ‘doing 
good ’ to his fellow-men ” (p. 296). 

This of the people who created the word 
vwtpairodrrjerKeiv ! “ The classical world had 

no idea of a non-political society ” (p. 298). 
Observe that “ classical ” is here opposed to 
“modern,” and so includes the Stoics. 
“The poets are condemned [by Plato] in 
theinterests of Truth rather than Goodness ” 
(p. 275). As our author refers us to the 
first book of the Republic for Plato’s “ im¬ 
pressive picture ” of the just man misrepre¬ 
sented and persecuted (p. 150), it may be 
inferred that he has not been lately study¬ 
ing the Dialogues. As usual with writers 
of this school, classical antiquity is thrown 
into deep shadow to enhance by contrast the 
high lights of Christianity. But even the 
latter does not escape misconstruction. To 
the Early Church “ matter is essentially evil’* 
(p. 164); although, singularly enough, 
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“ Christianity sees in matter the very 
vehicle of the divine revelation” (p. 202). 

When to Prof. Seth’s natural genius for 
blundering is added the animosity of a 
philosophical partisan, it can be imagined 
how disastrous are the results. It suits his 
purpose to describe Hedonism, even under 
the form of modern Utilitarianism, as a mere 
ethics of sensibility. Accordingly, the claim 
of its supporters to use reason, even as 
interpreted by the principles of the assooia- 
tionist psychology, is denied; and they are 
apparently to be debarred from including 
in their analysis of the feelings those com¬ 
plex pleasures which accompany the higher 
intellectual activities. “Mill and Bain 
resolve our entire experience into feeling or 
sensibility.” They would 

“ disallow the distinction between reason and 
sensibility, and maintain that the former differs 
from the latter only in respect of its greater 
complexity, that ‘ reason ’ so-called is bat the 
complex product of associated feelings” (p. 119), 


Here the distinction between feelings and 
the relations between feelings is ignored. 
But, apart from that, what have our theories 
about the origin of reason to do with its 
bearing on our ethical theories, and why 
may not the sensationalist psychologist 
prefer “ a rationally guided life ” to “ a 
life whose sole guide and sovereign master 
is sensibility ” (»'£.), just as much as Aristotle 
or Prof. Seth ? As well might Prof. Max 
Muller forbid advocates of the bow-wow 
theory of language to express themselves in 
any other way than by barking; as well 
might Prof. Mivart oblige those who accept 
the undulatory theory of light to shut their 
eyes and feel their way about with their 
hands. Once remove this initial misunder¬ 
standing, and all Prof. Seth’s objections to 
Hedonism as an ethical method fall to the 
ground. Its watchword is not, as he says, 
“ self-gratification ”; nor is the self that it 
seeks to realise the merely “ sentient self ” 
(p. 204). It does not “find the moral 
criterion in the individual subject” (p. 220) 
nor does it admit that “my own pleasure 
alone has significance for me ” (p. 140). It 
does not “reduce the difference between 
virtue and vice to one between prudence 
and imprudence,” nor “ the right to the 
expedient” (pp. 124 and 408). It may 
agree with the author that “ uninstructed 
feeling is incompetent for the discharge of 
such a splendid task ” as rising to complete 
sympathy with our fellows (p. 139); but 
then it claims equally with him to draw on 
all the resources of feeling “ illuminated 
and instructed by rational insight ” (ib.) 
and, therefore, “ an ultimate vindication of 
obligation ” is no more “ impossible ” to it 
than it is to him (p. 127). So far as this 
goes, indeed, it could not well be worse off 
than he is; for his proof of morality consists 
throughout in the assumption that it is 
natural, reasonable, ideal, and so forth. 
What he very justly remarks of intuitionism, 
that “it is a mere re-statement, in philo¬ 
sophical terms, of the ordinary moral con¬ 
sciousness ” (p. 187), applies with equal 
force to his own position. His new com¬ 
mandment, “ Be a Person ” (p. 211), will not 
come as a very luminous direction to or¬ 
dinary human beings, who will suppose that 
they have already sufficiently fulfilled it by 


“ taking the trouble to be born,” and whose 
ideal is now rather to be personages. It is 
true that subsequent explanations reduce 
this oracular summons to something very 
like '‘Act conscientiously ”—advice for which 
we need not have gone beyond the pages of 
Bishop Butler. The chief difference is that 
Butler was too clear-headed and candid to 
add, as Prof. Seth does, though not quite in 
so many words: “ and be sure at least to 
make believe that you always enjoy it.” 

Mr. Wenley writes, on the whole, as an 
opponent of Pessimism. But the effect of 
his book, so far as it goes, is to make out a 
still stronger case for those who hold that 
life is not worth living. They at least left 
unimpaired the pleasures that arise from 
the study of literature and philosophy : Mr. 
Wenley, to the best of his abilities, robs us 
even of these. Having chosen for discussion 
some of the most delightful subjects in the 
world—Job, Ecclesiastes, the Imitation, 
Hamlet, Faust, Berkeley, and Schopen¬ 
hauer—he has so swathed them in wisps of 
dusty disquisition that not a ray of interest 
is suffered to reach the mind of his reader. 


“Exceptionally great men,” he tells us, 

“ are often unfortunate in their critics ” 
(p. 128). They have never been more un¬ 
fortunate than in the present instance. 
Neither his logical studies nor his familiarity 
with great literary models have taught Mr. 
Wenley to observe the most elementary rules 
of composition. Speaking about the Latin 
Church of the thirteenth century, he pomp 
ously informs us that “ prejudice alone can 
lead one to allege that the ecclesiastical 
organisation was at this time guiltless of 
aught but hypocrisy and every species of 
sin ” (p. 56). Of what else could it have 
been guiltless ? And is not hypocrisy, then, 
a species of sin ? We hear of an influence 
that in certain circumstances would have 
been “ greatly minimised ” (p. 85); and of 
a “ moral diremption that has pressed so 
hard in recent years ” (p. 134). In Goethe’s 
early works “ evaporation of ideals is con¬ 
spicuous by its absence” (p. 137). Hart¬ 
mann asks “ how one can participate in the 
personality of Christ,” and “answers the 
question with a display of learning and 
ingenuity which would be whimsical were it 
not for its graceless blasphemy ” (p. 310) 
A substitution of similars will make the 
absurdity of this last construction still 
more apparent. Beplacing “ graceless blas¬ 
phemy ” by its exact equivalent, “ dis¬ 
agreement -with Mr. Wenley’s religious 
opinions,” we may ask how such a disagree 
ment can be predicated of a display of 
learning, or how it can prevent that display 
from being whimsical ? On the next page 
we are relieved to learn that another argu¬ 
ment of Hartmann’s is “ not so offensive,” 
and “ has an air of solidity due to the 
fact that redaction of history is absent, and 
a brand new edifice is being gradually put 
together.” How can an edifice be “ brand 
new ” before it is completed ? 

It will have been gathered from one of 
the foregoing extracts that the evaporation 
of bigotry, so honourably characteristic of 
recent Scottish thought, is conspicuous by 
its absence from this book. Mr. Wenley 
seems even to deny that anyone who can 
put such a question as that quoted from 


Hartmann has a right to discuss religion— 
an exclusion which, if consistently carried 
out, would singularly limit the field of 
theological controversy. Another disquali¬ 
fying circumstance urged against Hart¬ 
mann is the intellectualism that seeks to 
reduce Christianity to “ a mere concatenation 
of discursive formulae.” “ Yet,” the critic 
goes on, “ this very intellect is the chief 
means whereby Hartmann rids himself of 
Christianity" (p. 311). One pities the 
Glasgow students who were formerly 
examined in philosophy by a logician who 
is scandalised to find the intellect used to 
break up “a concatenation of discursive 
formulae.” One is sorry also that the 
students of Queen Margaret College, Glas¬ 
gow, are still taught philosophy by a lecturer 
who can represent Spinoza as saying that 
“the mutually exclusive modes [*ic] of 
thought and extension have always pro¬ 
ceeded from God,” and as calling mind and 
matter “ emanations from deity ” (p. 177); 
and who, confounding pessimism with 
agnosticism, sums up the creed of its 
German teachers in the phrase, “ human 
nature cannot escape misery and death—evil 
in all kinds—any more than finite intellect 
can grasp truth or know reality ” (p. 130). 
The whole subsequent criticism of Schopen¬ 
hauer and Hartmann—gnostics, if ever any 
men deserved the name—is a virtual retrac¬ 
tation of this jaunty epigram. I must not 
omit to mention Mr. Wenley’s own luminous 
contribution to the controversy on the value 
of life. It consists, according to him, 
“ precisely in the kind of living whereby 
men impart worth to existence ” (p. 300). 
Whatever this may mean, the Pessimists 
ought to be perfectly satisfied with his 
willing admission that “ if the Absolute 
Being be impersonal, the gospel of despair 
necessarily follows” (p. 318). But perhaps 
on this point the opinion of Matthew Arnold 
will have more weight than that of Mr. 
Wenley. 

Alfred W. Been. 


Eighteenth Century Vignettes. Second Series. 

By Austin Dobson. (Ohatto & Windus.) 

Mk. Austin Dobson’s socond series of “Vig¬ 
nettes" has all the characteristic charms and 
virtues of his first. There is the same ex¬ 
quisite homeliness and delighted familiarity 
with his themes; the same zest and pleasure 
in the mere mention or enumeration of the 
men and things so dear to him ; the same 
simplicity of artfulness and wealth of know¬ 
ledge. 

This volume is mainly devoted to themes 
somewhat less famous and important than 
those of its predecessor. Swift,Richardson, 
Smollett, Johnson, are indeed among the 
intimates of every reader; but the Paynes, 
and Dodsley, and Roubiliac, the Due de 
Nivernais and Lady Mary Coke, Silas Told 
(“the Prisoners’ Chaplain”) and Chodo- 
wiecki (“the Berlin Hogarth”), are not 
household words with that ill-read person, 
the modern reader: at least, he does but 
recognise some of them as names and as 
little more. 

Two of the papers upon these less known 
figures are the choice and master pieces of 
the book: those which tell the singular 
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lives and fortunes of Lady Mary Ooke 
and of Silas Told. True children, both, 
of the eighteenth century, the century of 
Horace Walpole and of John Wesley, of ' 
dazzling Ran.lagh and of ghastly New- ! 
gate! Silas is a most moving hero, and , 
illustrates certain social aspects of the time | 
with an extraordinary vividness. “ No 
man,” said Johnson, and Smollett partly 
confirms him, “ no man will be a sailor who 
has contrivance enough to get himself into 
a gaol.” Silas learned very completely, in 
his sturdy and admirable life, either ex¬ 
treme of horror as it flourished in the last 
age. Lady Mary is an eccentric of a 
typical sort: a little charming, a little mad, 
intensely individual. For some not quite 
explicable reason, one is led to fancy that a 
companion portrait of the remarkable Eliza¬ 
beth Ghudleigh, Duchess of Kingston, 
would be a good subject for Mr. Dobson’s 
ingenious art. 

In the Paynes and Dodsley one of the 
dearest features of the last century is seen : 
its men of “ the trade ” and of the arts con¬ 
nected with it. Tom Payne, bookseller, a 
more pleasing person than his namesake of 
another spelling; Roger Payne, squalid 
liver and true artist; Robert Dodsley, foot¬ 
man, poet, bookseller: these are men upon 
whom Mr. Dobson dwells with a peculiar 
zeal. “ The worthy, modest, and ingenious 
Mr. Robert Dodsley,” as Boswell has it, 
is worthily celebrated in the essay “ At 
‘ Tully’s Head.’ ” With Tom Davies, his 
brother bibliopole, he shares the esteem of 
all Johnsonians; and, as Mr. Dobson shows, 
he was honourably connected with great 
men of letters, from Pope to Burke. Not 
the least happy poem in his own famous 
Collection is his “ Cave of Pope: a Pro¬ 
phecy.” 

“ Then, some small Gem, or Moss, or shining Ore, 
Departing, eaoh shall pilfer, in fond hope 

To please their Friends, on ev'ry distant Shore, 
Boasting a Relick from the Cave of Pope.” 

The vignettes of Roubiliac, Nivernais, 
and Chodowiecki introduce us to three 
variously eminent foreigners; and there is 
apt to be a curious fascination about certain 
foreigners of the last century. Thanks to 
that departed institution, the “Grand 
Tour,” and to the traditional influences, first 
of Italian and Spanish, then of French 
literature, upon our own, old England, upon 
the literary and aristocratic side, seems 
more cosmopolitan in a sensible and easy 
way, than the England of later times. 
Roubiliac was no Handel of sculpture, but 
the quaint and affected little Frenchman is 
no less closely associated with England. 
Truly, “his terrors want dignity, his 
affrightments are without decorum ”; but, 
like Bernini, he was bad in the grand style, 
with infinite ingenuity. Nivernais, thin 
and pallid and elegant, is one of the irre¬ 
sistibly pleasing French great gentlemen 
whom we love to meet in memoirs: cultured, 
courtly, able, and at ease. He wrote, says 
Walpole, not without a favourable prej udice, 

“ the genuine French spoken by the Due de la 
Rochefoucault and Mme. de Sevigne, and not 
the metaphysical galimatias of La Harpe and 
Thomas, &c., which Mme. du Deffand pro¬ 
tested she did not understand.” 

The noble and accomplished diplomatist, 


Chesterfield’s paragon, makes an attractive 
figure in these pages; and so doeB the 
homelier Franco-Polish German, of whose 
art Mr. Dobson discourses with the felicity 
proper to the critic of Hogarth, Bewick, 
Diirer. The Journal to Stella , the most 
pathetio relic of Swift, so full of an almost 
sacred secrecy of affection, mixed with the 
liveliest portraiture and wit, suggests to 
Mr. Dobson no new conception of Swift’s 
character or history; but he dexterously 
selects from its abundance of good things. 
To Richardson, fat and sleek in his feminine 
circle, shocked and furious at Tom Jones, 
Mr. Dobson is kinder than the critics are 
wont to be. And surely anything may be 
forgiven to the creator of “Clarisse, beaute 
sainte oil respire le del,” as Chenier sang: 
even his somewhat petty outcries and under¬ 
hand dealings against his lusty and mag¬ 
nificent rival are at least intelligible, when 
we dispassionately consider the provocation 
of Joseph Andrews. It is easy to laugh at 
Richardson’s squeamishness and finical pro¬ 
priety : but two such opposed and dissimilar 
men, as Johnson and Gray, agreed with 
one another and with him, in their estimates 
of the rivals, not upon artistio grounds 
alone. 

“ Dr. Johnson’s Library ” furnishes Mr. 
Dobson with a genial topic: by the side of 
his paper may be enjoyed one by Mr. A. 
W. Hutton, read before the Johnson Club 
two years ago in Oxford. The Doctor was 
in literal truth, as Boswell’s uncle said of 
him, “a robust genius, bora to grapple 
with whole libraries.” Mr. Dobson repeats 
some of the pleasant scenes in which Boswell 
shows him to us robustiously grappling 
with his own and with others’ books; he 
does not quote the locus classicus upon 
the subject, Beauclerk’s letter to Lord 
Charlemont: 

“We cannot do without yon. If you do not 
come here, I will bring all the Club over to 
Ireland to live with you, and that will drive 
you here in your own defence. Johnson shall 
spoil your books, Goldsmith pull your flowers, 
and Boswell talk to you: stay then if you can.” 

In their treatment of books, Johnson and 
Wordsworth were for once alike: both cut 
the pages with a greasy knife, both cared 
nothing for decent bindings, and clean 
copies, and all the graces or fopperies of the 
bookshelf. 

The Smollett essay follows, with happy 
comment and illustration, the peregrination 
of Mr. Matthew Bramble and his queer, 
quaint, charming company, upon their most 
delightful and, but for some necessary 
love-making, most unsentimental journey. 
This is a curiously characteristic example 
of Mr. Dobson’s manner. Merely to linger 
fondly over the old pages, to dwell lovingly 
upon the old names and places, is enough 
for him. The Bath ! what memories, what 
associations, the phrase embalms, from 
days before Smollett up to Northanger 
Abbey, Persuasion , Pickwick ! Simply to set 
down some of such memories, with the 
taste and essence of a whole century in 
them, is to Mr. Dobson no less inspiring 
than to Walt Whitman a sonorous roll- 
call of the world’s tribes and continents. 

If the reader be uninterested, or cry out 
for a moral and a criticism of life, Mr. Dobson 


is not his man; he must turn to Mr. Lecky 
or Mr. Leslie Stephen. Such an one will care 
little for the minute picture of Ranelagh, 
which is so fitting a counterpieoe to that 
of Yauxhall in the earlier volume. As 
ever, Mr. Dobson is a learned and loving 
topographist: the famous haunt, which we 
meet in an hundred novels, memoirs, essays, 
satires, is rebuilt before our very eyes. We 
have more than a suspicion, that it was a 
trifle indecorous, and a trifle dull, except 
when Arne, “ lean and angular, with florid 
complexion and elongated ohin,” or Burney 
from the neighbouring Hospital, dispensed 
choice music. In the amusing Lessons for 
the Day we have some pleasing sketches of 
Ranelagh and Vauxhali: 

“ And we drew near unto the Theatre; and as 
we entered the Theatre it so fell out that our 
Expectations were exceeded. Our Hearts leaped 
for Joy, and I said unto myself, See now what 
mighty Pleasures may be purchased for a 
Shilling! Where now is the Sorrow wherewith 
I sorrowed, or the Grief whereof I grieved? 
Surely Pain and Anguish are banished from this 
Circle : Trouble also and Sorrow have no Shilling 
to introduce them. And the Lamps were not dis¬ 
posed as thouseest them in the Street, a-row; but 
like unto the Stars that are in the Firmament. 
And the Organ played, and the Singers sung, 
and the Lamps blaz’d, and the Gilding glitter’d, 
and the Ladies looked, and I was fill’d with Joy; 
and I said, Is there now among the Sons of 
Men one that is happier than I ? ... As there 
is a Time to eat, and a Time to drink, and a 
Time for neither: and a Time to walk, and a 
Time to sit still, and a Time for neither : Even 
so there is a Time for Banelagh, and a Time for 
Vauxhali : Is there not also a Time for neither t 
God forbid! Moreover I did eat and drink at 
Banelagh, as I had before eaten and drunk at 
Vauxhali ; but the Wine and the Drawers were 
an Abomination in both places. Now when I 
had walked the Circle of Banelagh many Times, 
and had beheld the same Faces many Times, 
and the same Laces many Times: A sudden 
Weariness came upon me, and I began to 
moralise, and I said, Such also is the Circle of 
Life ! » 

When so pastoral a poet as the moral Blom- 
field is moved to satire, as Mr. Dobson tells 
us, by the monotonous mill-round of Rane¬ 
lagh, we realise something of its fashionable 
ennui. And there is plenty of evidence that 
this theatre of ridotto and masquerade was 
given to a boisterous freedom of manners. 
Thus Bings Laureate Whitehead in his 
“ Song for Ranelagh ": 

“ Ye belles, and ye flirts, and ye pert little things, 
Who trip in this frolicsome round, 

Pray tell me from whence this indeoency springs, 
The sexes at once to confound F 
What means the cock’d hat and the masculine air, 
With each motion designed to perplex F 
Bright eyes were intended to languish, not stare, 
And softness the test of your sex.” 

He concludes with a perhaps prophetic 
wisdom: 

“ ... if Amazon-like you attaok your gallants, 
And put us in fear of our lives, 

You may do very well for sisters and aunts, 

But, believe me, you’ll never be wives.” 

Let Mr. Dobson discourse to us of “ the 
stately Pantheon”; and we shall have a 
perfect set of vignettes, carefully preserving 
and adorning the memory of London’s elect 
and famous entertaining grounds. It is 
barely possible to criticise this kind of 
work: we can but express our pleasure, 
and, passibus hand aequis, let our fancies 
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wander whither Mr. Dobson guides us. 
He knows each step of the way, he has 
friends in every street: the learned, the 
witty, the fair, the men of taste and ton, of 
arts and letters, bluestocking ladies and 
court toasts, Grub Street hacks and Cabinet 
Ministers, he greets them all. It is not 
possible to do anything better than exhort 
all to keep him company upon his sojourn* 
ings and travellings in the great Augustan 
age. To be at once trustworthy and 
enchanting is to be one of a thousand. 

Lionel Johnson. 


The Umpire of the liars and the Russians. 

By Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. Translated 

from the Third French Edition of Zenaide 

A. Ragozin. Yol. II. The Institutions. 

(G. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The second volume of M. Leroy-Beaulieu's 
classical work on Russia here makes its 
appearance in the version of Mme Ragozin. 
The sense of the original is conveyed with 
vigour and accuracy, and the translator has 
added many valuable notes to assist the 
Western reader; but we cannot help wish¬ 
ing that her text were more free from 
Americanisms. It would be invidious to 
make a catalogue of these deviations from 
standard English; but certainly such words 
as “ obsequiosity,” “ longanimity,” and 
“ unbeknown ” should never have been 
allowed to find a place in her pages These 
expressions are taken at random; many 
more could have been added, and we can 
only regret that Mme. Ragozin should in 
this way have disfigured her spirited version 
of a valuable book. 

The work of M. Leroy-Beaulieu has long 
since won its place as a classic, and not 
much need be said by way of review. It 
is an absolutely fair book; and in conse¬ 
quence does not please the advanced Russo- 
phobist of the Western type, whereas on 
the other hand it is forbidden by the 
censorship in Russia itself. The second 
volume, dealing with the institutions of the 
country, does not contain such picturesque 
details as the first, which treats ethnology 
mainly; or the third, which discusses the 
religious question. But perhaps the infor¬ 
mation which it contains is more solid and 
important in the development of the country. 
The opinions of our author are well worth 
the consideration of Western thinkers. 

It will be observed that M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
builds no very sanguine hopes upon the 
Mir . On the other hand he is loud in his 
praise of the Zemstvo, the provincial assembly 
founded by Alexander II. Although this 
institution has not fulfilled all the hopes 
which it raised, it seems, nevertheless, to 
contain the nucleus of self-government. 
Some Russians have, indeed, believed that 
by expansion it might bring about the 
revival of the Zemskaya Duma of old Russian 
history. Owing to the wide extent and 
various peoples of the Russian empire, it 
has been found occasionally expedient to 
put a new institution upon its trial in 
certain governments only. Such has been 
the case with the Zemstvo. M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu has much to tell us about tne 
poverty of these “ county councils,” if we 


may so translate the word. They suffered 
a great deal in consequence of the 
sacrifices entailed upon them during the 
last Russo-Turkish war. Indeed, from these 
facts, among many others, we can see 
that it was no mere selfish impulse which 
led the Russians to undertake the responsi¬ 
bilities of that memorable struggle. They 
are a people capable of self-sacrifioe for 
ideas, and our author dwells with pleasure 
on the enthusiasm of the peasant-members 
of the Zemstvo for public education. Although 
many of them are uneducated, they are wal¬ 
ing to endure privations to ensure advantages 
to their children. The Zemstvos have also 
done much to improve the sanitary condition 
of the villages. The employment of women 
doctors is also to their credit, for up to quite 
recent times medicine was in a very back¬ 
ward condition in Russia. The medicine 
man and the wise woman were triumphant. 
But such, indeed, is the case in many other 
European countries, and was till quite 
recently in our own. Have we entirely got 
rid of the doctor who works by magic and 
the herbalist ? Persons among us only just 
past middle age can remember the talismans 
in vogue to avert diseases in rural places. 
We certainly have not yet seen the last of 
folk-medicine. 

After the Zemstvos our author betakes 
himself to the discussion of the new legal 
court which he rightly calls one of the 
corner-stones of the new Russia. It was 
in the judicial improvements which he 
carried out that Alexander II. earned some 
of his best laurels. The opening of the 
courts, the re-introduction of trial by jury— 
for it is really a very old institution in 
Russia, being mentioned in the Russkaya 
Pravda of Yaroslav—and the permission of 
the employment of advocates, were all steps 
in advance. The curious thing is that these 
advocates need not necessarily be, as in 
England, members of a dose corporation 
whose privileges are jealously guarded; but 
any outsider may address the court, provided 
that he have a certificate for so doing. While 
deploring the system of the election of 
judges, introduced by Alexander II., M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu does not fail to make some 
severe remarks upon the same custom in 
America. Yery interesting are the acoounts 
given of the volost courts, which are under 
tiie control of the peasants, who administer 
a simple but efficacious justice based upon 
customary law. No one will deny the import¬ 
ance of suchlaw. It has always been the policy 
of wise legislators to tamper with it as little 
as possible. The eminent legist, M. Bogisich, 
has said that, when called upon to compile a 
code for the Montenegrins, he made it a 
principle to incorporate as much customary 
law as he could. The remarks of our author 
on the ecclesiastical courts are interesting ; 
the Emperor of Russia has never been as 
much head of the Orthodox Church as 
Queen Yictoria is of the Anglican. 

Gradually the bar in Russia has become 
a powerful institution, and many of its 
members have shown honesty and fearless¬ 
ness. Among the number of these must 
certainly be mentioned M. Vladimir Spaso- 
vich, whose forensic speeches have been 
collected in several volumes. It is to be 
regretted that, in consequence of the 


acquittal of Vera Zazulich and other 
notorious prisoners, the freedom of the 
court has been crippled. M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu has many things to tell us about 
the knout, most of which will appear 
strange to those persons who are content to 
know Russia only from the malignant repre¬ 
sentations of her enemies. He considers 
that in reality no country has been milder 
to its criminals. Capital punishment was 
abolished as far back as 1753; and terrible 
as Siberia may seem with its wastes of 
snow, M. Leroy-Beaulieu says, with truth, 
that it is less injurious to health than the 
swamps of Cayenne and the pestilential 
deserts to which French prisoners were 
condemned under the Empire. The knout 
has been abolished since the days of 
Alexander I. Even the journey of the 
convicts, which appeared so full of hard¬ 
ship, is now modified by a sea voyage. 
Our author thinks that the Siberian con¬ 
victs suffer less than the French (p. 412). 
And all this is said in a book frequently so 
hostile to Russia that it cannot pass the 
censorship there! 

We have hardly space to say much 
about the press-laws. It is curious that the 
Russians had their first newspaper much 
about the same time as we had ours. It 
dates from the days of Alexis, the father of 
Peter the Great, a considerable part of 
whose reign was contemporary with the 
Protectorate, when the first Diurnal 
appeared. To anyone acquainted with 
Russia it is curious to see what things do 
escape the notice of the censor sometimes. 
The present writer has occasionally seen in 
the reading-rooms of hotels some of the most 
Russophobist articles of the Times : the black 
stamp of the censor had never reached them. 
After all, Russia does not stand alone in 
this respect: we remember the confiscation 
of a number of the New Freie Presse in 
Austria in 1888 for an article on Maria 
Theresa, whose career we should have 
thought had now become very old history. 

The sixth book of this work, which 
concludes the volume, deals with the 
revolutionary elements in Russia, and 
will undoubtedly be read with great 
interest. In thiat country of contrarie¬ 
ties and unsolved problems, we meet with 
the difficulty not unknown in Western 
Europe—that of the educated proletariat. 
Education is very cheap in Russia, so that 
the humblest may enjoy its advantages. 
But there are few careers open to the 
masses; and, indeed, as the German 
Emperor is reported to have said, no 
government, however liberal and compre¬ 
hensive, could find a career for so many 
candidates. A large number of these 
students are assisted bv bursaries, some of 
which have been founded by members of 
the imperial family: indeed, some of the 
assassins of the Emperor Alexander II. 
belonged to this category. Many of these 
young men, whose heads are already filled 
with fantastic notions, finding that their 
learning profits them nothing, turn Nihilists. 
It is cunous to see in any large Russian 
newspaper—let us take the Novoe Vremya, 
for instance—the great number of candidates 
for private tutorships. They are willing to 
teach all possible subjects for the smallest 
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pittance. The pity is that they swell the 
ranks of the disaffected. 

We may confidently recommend this in¬ 
teresting and suggestive book to the notice 
of our readers. W. E. Morpill, 


“ Popular County Histories.” —A History 
of Lancashire. By Lieut.-Ool. Henry 
Fish wick. (Elliot 8 took.) 

To wnte the history of Lancashire in a 
single volume of moderate size is a difficult 
undertaking, and Col. Fishwick has prob¬ 
ably succeeded as well as the nature of 
the case will admit. For while the earlier 
annals present tho same variety of interest 
and the same kind of problems to be solved 
by consideration and research as in other 
counties, Lancashire differs from the greater 
part of England in the modem character 
of the development to which it owes its 
importance in the present day. Thus, if we 
take Manchester as a typical oase, although 
it has been in existence from Boman times, 
and was even a notable place in the Tudor 
period, yetthe enormous growth and develop¬ 
ment which gives it a place among the great 
cities of the world only began a little more 
than a century ago with the inventions that 
revolutionised the textile industries and led 
to the factory system. In 1783 an observant 
native describes “ a firm-built and capital 
engine-house” where “Mr. Arkwright’s 
machines are setting to work by a steam 
engine for carding and spinning of cotton.” 
This was the first Manchester “factory.” 

It is clear that either the earlier or the 
later part of the story must be more or 
less curtailed. Col. Fishwick has made his 
choice, and closes his narrative with “ the 
dawn of the nineteenth century.” Even 
under more favourable circumstances the 
volumes in the present series can only corre¬ 
spond to the introduction with which the 
old-fashioned county history—now hope¬ 
lessly extinct—was furnished. 

“I have endeavoured,” says Col. Fishwick, 

“ to confine myself as far as possible to the 
history of the county as a whole, and have not 
allowed myself to go into personal or local 
details, exoept when such were required to 
illustrate the subject in hand.” 

This very correctly describes the method 
adopted. The style is simple and un¬ 
pretentious, and if it lacks the brilliance 
of Mr. George Saintsbury’s volume on 
Manchester, it is direct, and will not easily 
be misunderstood. That Col. Fishwick 
is a painstaking' and capable antiquary 
is known from his previous writings, and 
this book will not detract from the reputa¬ 
tion he has acquired in that direction. 
There is a very careful summary of the 
information given in Domesday Book as to 
Lancashire. The oft-repeated statement 
that Flemish weavers were settled in Lanca¬ 
shire in the fourteenth century does not 
meet with the credence of our author. On 
the other hand, he accepts the statements of 
Henry de Walton as to the ravages of the 
Black Death in Amounderness, although 
the figures, except for the purpose of show¬ 
ing that there was a great mortality, seem 
to be of little precise value. Adam de 
Kirkham was the proctor of the archdeacon 
during the pestilence. His accounts not 
being satisfactory, the archdeacon submitted | 


to a jury a document in which he states, 
always in round numbers, how many people 
died, how many were intestate, how many 
left wills, &c. In ten parishes there are 
13,180 deaths between September, 1349, 
and the following January. The arch¬ 
deacon claimed £289, and the jury awarded 
him £48 10s. But when we are told that 
there were 3,000 deaths in Preston, 3,000 
in Kirkham, 800 in Pulton, 3,000 in Lan¬ 
caster, 2,000 in Garstang, 1,000 in Oocker- 
bam, 140 in Lytham, 80 in St. Miohael’s, 
and 60 in another Poulton, we are clearly 
dealing with assertions that cannot, and prob¬ 
ably were not intended to be, taken literally. 
4 ‘ The numbers,” as Dr. Creighton observes, 
“ had obviously been put in for a forensic 
purpose, and are, of course, not even approxi¬ 
mately correct for the actual mortality.” 
It would be interesting to have precise data 
as to the real extent of the ravages of the 
Great Pestilence, but it is quite impossible 
to accept these figures as “ fairly correct.” 
That the mortality was very great is in- 
disputed, and comes out in the mention of 
nine benefices in the district as having 
been vacant, three of them twice. The 
statistical sense was in a somewhat rudi¬ 
mentary condition, it is to be feared, in 
the fourteenth oentury. The Statute of 
Labourers, which was enacted to prevent 
the increase of wages under the new 
economic conditions caused by the Black 
Death, affords a glimpse into the agricul¬ 
tural condition of the county which is signifi¬ 
cant. Along with the labourers of other 
specified districts, the Lancashire men were 
allowed to go elsewhere in search of employ¬ 
ment during the harvest time, “as they 
were wont to do before this time,” and as 
the Irish harvestmen do at the present day. 
By a curious threefold slip, Col. Fishwick 
tells us of our first English printer that 
John [read William] Caxton, in 1472 [read 
1477], set up his press in London [read 
Westminster], The reference to the 
Book tf Sports omits to mention that it was 
drawn up by Bishop Morton, at Preston; 
and the re-issue of it, made by Charles I. 
on the advice of Laud, is described in some¬ 
what ambiguous and perhaps misleading 
terms. For each period Col. Fishwick gives 
many illustrative facts. With the Tudor 
period the available material greatly 
increases, and the incidents of the Civil 
War are treated at length, and a large 
amount of space is also devoted to the 
Jacobite rebellions. After this a sketch is 
given of industrial progress. But the story 
of the present century is practically left 
untold, notwithstanding its importance in 
relation to the county and the nation. 

■If it be objected that Col. Fishwick has 
not shown the connexion between the 
history of Lancashire and the history of 
England—for even the emergence of the 
district as a shire is not described—he will 
probably reply that he had no intention of 
describing the part of Lancashire in the 
making of England. What he has done is 
to give a mass of detailed information sis to 
the past of a county that has strongly 
marked characteristics, and an exceptional 
history, whether it be regarded from a 
constitutional or an industrial point of view. 

William E, A, Axon. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Mao- 
laren. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The French Prisoner. By Thomas A. Pinker¬ 
ton. (Sonnenschein.) 

As a Man Sows. By William Westall, La 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

A Lost Ideal. By Annie S. Swan. (Oli- 
phant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

Colour-Sergeant, No. 1 Company. By Mrs. 
Leith-Adams. In 2 vols. (Jarrold.) 

The L',ne Inn, Sfo. By Fergus Hume. 
(Jarrold.) 

A Daughter of the King. By “Alien.” 
(Jarrold.) 

Broomiebum. By John Cunningham. 
(Innes.) 

In Ian Madaren Mr. Barrie has found a 
formidable rival. I say rival, not imitator, 
because, although Drumtochty, with its 
essentially God-fearing, Dissenting com¬ 
munity, recalls Thrums and the Auld Lichts, 
its historian looks at the world sympathetic¬ 
ally from a different standpoint. Mr. 
Barrie writes like a layman, alive to the 
comedy and still more to the tragedy of 
the lives he examines so microscopically. 
Ian Madaren, in spite of what may seem 
a disclaimer in one passage, writes like a 
clergyman, intensely interested in both the 
material and the spiritual welfare of his con¬ 
gregation, and, by virtue of his professional 
position, possessing a master-key to their 
souls. Herein, in fact, lies the strength of 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. Ian Madaren 
appears to have sounded the depths not 
only of the Scotch Presbyterian heart of 
hearts—that Mr. Barrie has done in a 
manner which even his rival has not surpassed 
—but of the Scotch (and Celtic) Presby¬ 
terian conscience. He deals here with folk 
in whose ease, whether they are young or 
old, faith, not conduot, is three-fourths of 
life. Take the leading character in this 
volume—one of its especial charms is that 
the noteworthy persons whose portraits are 
given are not too numerous—take the young 
scholar who in the first story dies after a 
brief career of triumph; take his mother 
who does not mourn as one who has no 
hope; take that rather too Highland and too 
mystical elder, Donald Menzies; take the 
doctor who dies of incessant work: each 
and all derive their strength from their 
firm faith in an eternity that consoles for the 
griefs, injustices, and inequalities of time. 
Ian Madaren draws these as they are. 
Hence it is, no doubt, that we have 
in his sketches little of the spontaneous but 
non-spiritual drollery which bubbles up in 
Mr. Barrie’s best work. He has, however, 
a humour of his own, which he occasion¬ 
ally elaborates to the verge of caricatures, 
as in his description of the inhabitants 
of Drumtochty under rain. He has the 
command, too, of a most admirable and 
flexible style, capable of doing justice to 
every shade of Scotch religious life. But 
his main power is to be found in his faithful 
portraiture. Thus it is that in this volume 
there is scarcely a story that is not an 
absolute success. It strikes me that I have 
before read something like “The Trans- 
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formation of Lachlan Campbell,” which 
tells of the change made npon an austere 
man by the (apparent) transgression of 
his daughter. It appears to me, also, that 
there is rather too much of a good thing, in 
the sense of there being too much trans¬ 
cendental spirituality, in “A Highland 
Mystic.” But the first sketch “ Domsie,” 
the story of “ a lad o’ pairts,” and three- 
fourths of the last, “A Doctor of the Old 
School”—in the final chapter the Doctor 
recalls too readily the man cited by the 
mendacious captain in Peter Simple who 
lived with the death-rattle in his throat for 
six weeks—are delightful and artistically 
perfect. The Scotch laudator temporis acti 
could not do better than contrast Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush with Wilson’s once 
extravagantly admired Lights and Shadows. 
Ian Maclaren will no doubt attain very 
great success in the original line which he 
has struck out for himself; he certainly 
deserves it. 

Mr. Pinkerton’s new romance calls for 
very high praise. It is carefully written ; 
it does not contain too many portraits; and 
the narrative flows easily. The centre of 
the story is the French prisoner—it is the 
period of the Napoleon wars that is dealt 
with partially in this book—the Count de 
Frontinacq, who has ability and courage, and 
might have lived and died happily, had he 
not been burnt up with a mad passion for 
a girl already pledged to another, and, 
who, as a consequence, gives way to the 
base emotions of hatred and revenge. An 
admirable foil to him is presented in 
Banning Revelstone, who is a really fine 
specimen of the English dare-devil sea- 
dog. But all the characters—including 
deep Davy Chard and the eccentric Pixie 
Jan—are well drawn, and their brandy- 
stealing expeditions and other adventures 
are vigorously reproduced. The spirit of 
Mr. Blackmore broods over the book, 
and especially over its female characters. 
But Mr. Pinkerton is no copyist: this 
romance is most decidedly all his own. And 
it is one of the brightest, compactest, and 
least pretentious that have appeared for a 
long time. There is certainly no good 
reason why Mr. Pinkerton should not take a 
leading plaoe among present-day purveyors 
of historical fiction. 

As a Man Sows indicates no falling off on 
the part of Mr. Westall in the art of 
devising sensational plots. The rush of 
incident is rather too bewildering. One 
would need to be a Sherlock Holmes or, at 
least, a Watson, to follow the “ Old Man ” 
who dominates As a Man Sows through the 
labyrinth of his villainies, which begin with 
a big financial swindle and end with the 
shooting of his “reformed” partner in 
crime, Rufus Junius, alias Langley, as a 
sort of tragic, but quite appropriate, sequel 
to the shooting of that partner’s innocent 
wife, Ida. Mr. Westall displays his special 
skill in this portion of his story better than 
in any other; for it is difficult for a time to 
believe, after Langley’s imprudent defiance 
of his other some time partner in crime, 
the “ gipsy ” Sol, that Ida’s murderer can 
have been any other than that very con¬ 
siderable scoundrel. Then a large por¬ 


tion of the story is nothing more than a 
sort of hotch-potch of continental gambling 
and the American Civil War. Here Mr. 
Westall commits the not uncommon mistake 
of seeking to cover too much ground. The 
love affairs in As a Man Sows, both of Ida 
before she becomes Mrs. Langley, and of 
Irene, her daughter, are lame and, indeed, 
tame. On the other hand, Langley, as a 
man who is reformed, and tries by a good 
and, in the end, even beneficent life to 
atone for his past, is a successful portrait. 
It is finished, which cannot be said of every 
other character in the book, and least of 
all of that conventional fiend, Limbery 
Hicks. Some of the detective “ business ” 
is really good, though worked up in a too 
abrupt fashion. Mr. Westall has done 
better work than As a Man Sows. But it is, 
all the same, greatly superior to the ordinary 
railway novel. 

The author of Aldersyde has had the 
courage in A Lost Ideal to leave the field of 
fiction in which she has gained most of her 
successes, and to try her fortune with a story 
the note of which is distinctly modern and 
almost “ societyish.” The result is certainly 
not a failure; but neither is it a complete 
and unmistakable success. One feels that 
in the end the creator of Woodgate has been 
far too kind to him. He is a cad and a cur, 
worse even than Kingsley’s wretched poet, 
Vavasour; and a woman with the character 
and intellectual insight of Helen Lockhart 
would never have married such a man. 
Being Scotch, too, she would almost certainly 
have preferred to him Dr. Brian Laidlaw, 
the graduate of two universities, who, at the 
beginning of the story, is seen “ riding 
leisurely up the beautiful road, following the 
windings of the Teviot from Hallkirk to 
Broadrule.” In that case we should have 
had in all probability a really good Scotch 
story ; the Northern characters, such as the 
country minister and a shrewd, severe old 
Scotch lady, have certainly more grit in them 
than the average “ Annie Swan ” men and 
women. But Mrs. Burnett-Smith has felt 
impelled to prove to the world that she is 
quite capable of grappling with certain 
“ modern problems and so she shipwrecks 
Helen’s happiness by allowing her to over¬ 
hear her husband tell Hilda von Beutensee, 
“I love you with a mad love which is my 
ruin,” and declare that he had married Helen 
because of the “ long kindness ” of her folk. 
Hilda, it is true, despises her would-be 
lover, honours Helen, and in time secures 
contentment for her eminently susceptible 
self. It is all over with Helen’s life in the 
true sense, in spite of Woodgate’s atone¬ 
ment and her own forgiveness, even in spite 
of her “laying her head, wife-like, upon 
his breast ” in the last chapter. If Mrs. 
Burnett-Smith will try tragedy, let it be 
genuine and thorough-going. 

There is a good deal of bright Irish 
character in Colour-Sergeant, No. i Company ; 
there is also a fair amount both of pathos 
and of mystery. The central story is, how¬ 
ever, of the simplest and most common¬ 
place description. The handsome sergeant, 
who falls in love with the heroine and finds 
his love reciprocated, and who turns out to 
be a patrician in disguise, is a ridiculously 


familiar personage; and it would have been 
rather a disappointment if there had not 
been included in the final march past of 
the characters of the story “ a tall, dark, 
soldierly-looking man and a most winsome 
lady by his side.” “Between these two 
and by the mother’s side,” of course, 
“stands a bonnie little fellow of three 
summers, dark-eyed like his father, but 
with all Alison’s sweetness in his radiant 
smile.” The plot is saved, however—or, at 
least redeemed—by one or two of the minor 
characters, especially by a good priest, by 
the poor colleen Noah, by her unfortunate 
lover, Private Deacon, who is driven to 
madness and murder by brutal treatment, 
and by the very verdant but thoroughly 
good-hearted Ensign Green. Mrs. Leith- 
Adams ought, however, to have made a 
great deal more than she has done of her 
Fenian rising. 

Mr. Fergus Hume is writing far too 
rapidly. In his new volume he figures 
simply as an imitator, purveying a quite 
conventional detective mystery and a no less 
conventional horror. Neither “The Lone 
Inn ” nor “ Professor Brankel’s 8ecret ” has 
a suggestion of the peculiar humour which, 
bubbling out of human nature, was the 
saving salt of The Mystery of a Hansom Cab. 
The second story, indeed, does not appear to 
have the merit even of originality: surely 
we have heard more than once before of 
the madman who requires the blood of a 
pure and innocent maiden to complete the 
effectiveness of some hell-broth that he 
is engaged in brewing. “The Lone Ion” 
is a much better story than “ Professor 
Brankel’s Secret.” It is, indeed, a fair 
study in detectivism. But something better 
might have been expected of Mr. Hume 
than that he should make the plot of his 
story hinge on the fact of the two brothers, 
Felix and Francis Briarfield, being as much 
alike as the two proverbial peas. 

It were the easiest thing in the world to 
make fun of A Daughter of the King : of 
the preposterous musician and his still 
more preposterous daughter, of the blind 
moralist Eric, of the wonderful place where 
“solitary oabbage trees stood near like 
sentinels and groups of tall poplars 
whispered together of secrets weird and 
strange, while from afar off came the 
requiem of the waves, the dirge that sobbed 
against the distant hills.” In truth, 11 Alien ” 
has given the public in this volume a great 
deal of confused writing—the result, no 
doubt, of hasty reading and thinking. And 
yet she is so obviously in earnest about so 
many things, including the power of duty 
and of music, that one hesitates to find serious 
fault with her. Several of the characters 
have something in them, though none is 
artistically perfect. Mrs. Arnold, who takes 
the orphan daughter of the musician to her 
home that she may aid in the discipline of 
her two Bons, is flesh and blood of a kind. 
Even Florence, though she marries the 
wrong man and, in order to keep her 
daughter from herunloved husband, actually 
accuses herself of immorality, and though 
she gives way far too often to pious hysterics, 
has certain attractive qualities. But “Alien” 
ought to learn the art of constructing a plot 
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before she publishes again. She has studied 
The Story of an African Farm neither wisely 
nor well. 

In Broomiehwm, Mr. Cunningham gives a 
number of Scotch Border sketches, which, 
without laying any claim to “ moral earnest¬ 
ness,” “ psychological humour,” or any of 
the distinguishing characteristics of modern 
fiction, are yet very natural and very enter¬ 
taining. bertainly nothing better in their 
way have lately appeared than the opening 
account of a wrestling matoh, “Wooing 
by Proxy,” or “ Qeordie on Escort Duty.” 
A book of Sootch sketches is nowadays 
accounted incomplete which does not contain 
some “ quaint ” rustic views of religion; 
and the only chapter in Mr. Cunningham’s 
volume in which he seems to strain a point is 
that in which he allows one of his characters 
to deal thus with the teaching of religion to 
the young: 

“We speak o’ oor Saviour as a bit babe, an’ 
in air often o’ Him as a man ; but do we ever 
speak of Him as a boy ? Think ye now, wad 
it no’ be maist likely tae appeal tae the yaung 
if we spak o’ Him as a bit boy playin’ wi’ his 
peerie, or hurlin’ his gird aboot the streets o’ 
Jerusalem ” ? 

Broomisburn does not, however, contain 
much of this playing to the Scotch Kirk 
gallery. Mr. Cunningham contents himself, 
for the most part, with genuine realism 
with descriptions of muirland farms: and 
muirland courtships and muirland weddings. 
There is nothing forced about either his 
humour or his pathos. Broomisburn is a 
sound as well as modest piece of work. 

William Wallace. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

The Flute-Player , and Other Poems. By 
Francis Howard Williams. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) If a young poet does not fall under the 
spell of some golden-mouthed master of the 
lyre, either originality or conceit is the chief 
feature in his composition. Very few are men 
of native power so imperative that they find it 
impossible to use in their early years of output 
the footprints of the great who have gone 
before. Nine out of ten who ask for recogni¬ 
tion as singers remind listeners, by many a 
trill or whimsical utterance, of Tennyson and 
Browning, to go no farther back. The tune 
belongs to the master, the variation to the 
pupil; but it is by patience in the variations 
that the lesser bards grow to a more original 
vigour. Mr. Williams must, therefore, not be 
indignant if we begin our short review of his 
capable book by noting his indebtedness to the 
two supreme poets whose names we have just 
given. Tennyson’s influence has been for good, 
as a glance at Mr. Williams’s blank verse 
proves; but from Browning he has taken 
oddity in excess, without an excellence to 
balance it. To come closer to the author, we 
may say, without further discursiveness, that 
he is of the stuff of which poets are made. 
There are so many signs of distinctiveness in 
The Flute-Player, that we are able to offer 
Mr. Williams some bold advice. Let him throw 
Tennyson and Browning to the winds and be 
himself. This done, let him master his vocabu¬ 
lary, instead of allowing it to dominate him. 
Finally, let him beware of extravagant state¬ 
ment, for by reason of this fault he has spoiled 
some poems which otherwise would deserve 
praise of a quite unusual warmth. For instance, 
“ Messiah of the sky ! 

Incarnate rhapsody! ” 

is no way to ejaculate when referring to the 


song of a robin. The word “Messiah” is 
pointless and out of taste. In the same poem 
occur “mobled grief” and “collied depths.” 
It is against this kind of want of workmanship 
that Mr. Williams must be on his guard; and 
we venture to emphasise our contention even 
to the point of appearing disagreeable, because 
we are so sure that The Flute-Player contains 
very many lovely snatches of poetry. Speaking 
of an early April morning, Mr. Williams 
says:— 

“ Thy jewels are half a frost and half a dew.” 

We quote the sestet of the sonnet in which 
this beautiful line occurs :— 

“ Dear Morning! with thy maid's hair uncon- 
fined 

By virgin fillets of a later spring, 

Risen as from a rounded dream to find 

The world a-riot for a bourgeoning, 

Thy eyes spill sleep and sunlight, while the 
wind 

Beats blood to blushes with his gusty wing.” 

Some will think “ a-riot” is a flaw, but cer¬ 
tainly all will agree that the alliteration in 
the last line just prevents an exquisite con¬ 
clusion. 

Year by Year. By Maty L. Hankin. (Fisher 
Unwin.) Whereas many of the effects, though 
not his best, presented by Mr. Williams are the 
children of strain, Mrs. Hankin compels atten¬ 
tion by using a gentle and a simple method. 
Her little book of poems proclaims its genuine 
birth on every page, and contains one or two 
pieces against which the most scupulous critic 
would hardly venture to urge a single com¬ 
plaint. There is a kind of ornate trickery, 
which has for label “ painter’s poetry,” that 
often deceives those who are not of the elect; 
but surely there are no better means 
of shaming this masquerader than such 
lyrics as we have before us. Emotions 
that are older than many a mountain move 
Mrs. Hankin to sing ana to sigh. Sorrow 
has been in her house; her heart is the 
home of regret; sometimes even the blue sky is 
a weariness. Who has not found that life is 
made up of the dark and the bright P But it 
is not given to all to voice these feelings as Mrs. 
Hankin has been able to do. How much is 
expressed in these two stanzas from “May in 
Town ” ! 

“ Where the sun is sleeping, 

Through green pastures creeping, 

Comes the smoke and wailing 
Of the weary town. 

Villas white and staring, 

Mansions red and glaring, 

Portico and paling, 

Blot the breezy down. 

“ Sick of human speaking, 

Desperate, eager seeking, 

Vapid, shallow sallies, 

Cruel, crushing truth. 

Let me hear the ringing 
Of the fountain t pringing 
Down the happy valleys 
Of my golden youth.” 

Nearly at the end of the book we found a poem 
which is a perfect example of restraint. It is 
hard to see how the recital of the incident 
could be bettered, and still harder to imagine a 
more delicate passage from the story to its 
moral. Quotation of “ Water Springs in Dry 
Places ” will be the finest comment: 

“ No crumb was left in the empty scrip, 

The bottle was shrunk and dry, 

The pitiless glare of an eastern noon 
Poured down from the brazen sky, 

As Bhe left the lad on the desert sand 
That she might not see him die. 

“ Emptied of life and of earthly hope, 

The soul in her body dies, 

When the'sudden.touch ofan angel’s hand 
Is laid on her darkened eyes; 

And she sees from the waste of burning sand 
The waters of blessing rise 1 


“ When quenched the light of the busy brain, 
The hope of the loving heart, 

Those broken cisterns lie bare and dry, 

That the waters of life may start, 

And friend and comrade must stand aside 
That God may take our part.” 

Poems New and Old. By William Koscoe 
Thayer. (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
We gather from evidence supplied in this book 
that Mr. Thayer not now for the first time 
approaches the public with his literary wares. 
However this may be, we have not met with 
him before; but having met, we can only 
regret that the claims of space must make our 
record of the acquaintance so short a one. 
Still, though a notice be brief, remembranoe is 
long; and we can perhaps comfort Mr. Thayer 
for this curt review by assuring him that some 
of his lines will go with us through life. 

“ Halid,” the poem with which hu book 
oommences, irresistibly recalls “ The Voyage of 
Maeldune ” ; and if it is not nearly so fine as a 
whole, it oontains lines which Tennyson would 
not have been ashamed to own. For instance, 
this of the sinking Pleiades: 

“ Dropt like dew from bough to bough of the 
cinnamon-trees.” 

And these of the dawn : 

“ I could count the veins on my hand; the 
horizon’s raven shrouds 

Were dyed with purple and hemmed with gold, 
ana anon the clouds 

Were changed to a garden of flowers, more gor¬ 
geous than Shiraz knows— 

Tulips of wonderful hues, and heavenly bowers of 
rose!” 

To what has been stud may be added that Mr. 
Thayer at his worst does not mate Tennyson in 
his chief declensions. He has nothing to equal 
the appalling: 

“ And high in the heaven above it there flickered 
a songless lark. 

And the cock couldn’t crow, and the bull couldn’t 
low, and the dog couldn’t bark.” 

It appears that Mr. Thayer has a great love 
for Firdusi and Hafiz, but he allows no pre¬ 
dilections to narrow his range. “The Last 
Hunt ” is a most telling ballad; and it is pre¬ 
ceded by a lovely little poem, whioh it is a pain 
to leave unquoted. 

Madonna and Other Poems. By Harrison S. 
Morris. (Dent.) We have not kept the worst 
wine to the last, for Madonna and Other Poems 
has given us more delight than the three other 
volumes put together. It is not a little curious 
that three out of the four poets treated of in 
this article live under the Stars and Stripes. 
The common accusation against America is 
that it is given over too absorbingly to the 
cult of the dollar; but the average English¬ 
man is as anxious for the guinea and as 
intolerant of poetry as the average American 
can be. The Muse, however, is not likely to lose 
her influence because her waterfalls are tamed 
in the service of a factory or her peaks utilised 
for the advancement of some Pill-King. She 
discovered America before Columbus was bom ; 
and in its cities, as in its wilds, she will be a 
radiant wanderer so long as the mighty 
Western earth-child is embraced by the arms of 
those two mightier nurses, the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. And she has blessed the lips of 
many a singer. As her old lovers die she 
becomes aware of vocal striplings, children of 
the plain, of the hill, of the blossoming New 
England orchards. The men who have won 
repute must make room for a companion. Mr. 
Harrison S. Morris, by lyric right, deserves a 
high place. If there were not evidences of 
American scenery scattered through his melo¬ 
dious pages, we should feel it hard to believe 
that he was not reared in some English solitude 
given up to wood and fountain. His sym¬ 
pathies are Aroadian: he loves that healthy 
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convention of piping shepherds; his imagina¬ 
tion runs riot among the dreams that long ago 
believed that every rustle of the thicket oould 
be translated into a Dryad. In a word, he 
belongs not to the new world but to the old, 
and his coming from America is something of 
a prodigy. His book is too long by sixty pages 
at least, for the last two sections contain little 
that is of value. The sonnets are respectable, 
without being remarkable; the verses collected 
under the title of “ Trivia ” are of no import¬ 
ance. These negations may be thoujght to be 
signals of unhesitating affirmatives with regard 
to the earlier portions of this book; so we 
hasten to warn our readers that they must not 
expect more than three or four poems that are 
perfect. Mannerisms, not a few forced rhymes, 
imperfect scansions are blots too easily visible; 
but the beauties are not to be reckoned by 
twenties; and there is so much that actually 
thrills us that we heartily advise our readers 
to become possessed of a book that is likely to 
be followed by finer work. 

Norman Gale. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Clarendon Press will publish immediately 
the long-expected edition of the Republic of 
Plato, by the late Prof. Jowett and Prof. Lewis 
Campbell. It will be in three volumes, con¬ 
taining respectively the Greek text, essays, and 
notes. 

Mb. William Heinemann will publish 
early next month Mr. Henry Savage-Landor’s 
book on Corea: its Customs and People , the 
result of a prolonged stay in the country. The 
book will be illustrated with original sketches 
taken by the author, and the Queen has 
graciously signified her aooeptanoe of the 
dedication. 

Messes. Longmans & Co. announce, as in 
the press, The Life and Times of Cardinal 
Wiseman, in two volumes, by Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward. 

Mb. John Rae, author of several works on 
economical questions of the day, has written a 
new biography of Adam Smith, which will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Mb. John Mubbay announces The Evil Eye: 
an Account of this Ancient and Widespread 
Superstition, by Mr. Frederick Thomas 
Elworthy, with numerous illustrations. 

Messbs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 
next week, in the “ Heroes of the Nations ” 
series, Abraham Lincoln and the Downfall of 
American Slavery, by Mr. Noah Brooks; and 
also Miss Hurd : an Enigma, by Miss A. K. 
Green, author of “ The Leavenworth Case.” 

The writings of James Thomson (“ B. V. ”) 
have now been out of print for some time, 
owing to a fire at the printer’s, which 
destroyed the stock of The City of Dreadful 
Night and his other volumes of poems. A new 
and complete edition of his Poetical Works is 
now about to be issued, including a con¬ 
siderable number of pieces hitherto unprinted 
and uncollected. It will be edited by Mr. 
Bertram Dobell, who will also contribute a 
memoir of the author. Readers of the 
Academy will remember that it was in its 
pages that attention was first drawn to that 
remarkable poem, “ The City of Dreadful 
Night,” when its author was as yet unknown. 
The book will be in two volumes, and will be 
published by Messrs. Reeves & Turner. 

Mb. Elkin Mathews has almost ready for 
publication the new edition of Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore’s Renunciations (with a portrait by 
Shannon) and Pastorals of France. These, 
with English Episodes —now in a second edition 
—will complete the uniform issue of Mr. 


Wedmore’s short stories. Mr. Elkin Mathews 
will likewise immediately publish the long- 
expected Carols and Songs of Mr. Selwvn 
Image, the well-known decorative artist. The 
publication of Mr. Lionel Johnson’s Poems will 
take place early in the new year. 

Mb. John Lane will publish in December 
Ballads in Prose, by a new writer. Miss Nora 
Hopper. The spirit of the book is Celtic. 

Messbs. Swan Sonnenscheen & Co., in 
conjunction with the Open Court Publishing 
Co. of Chicago, will publish at once a new 
book by Dr. Paul Carus, entitled The Oospel of 
Buddha. It is a simple exposition, in the 
words of the originals, of the life and doctrines 
of Gautama as they bear on the religious 
thought of the present time, and is said to have 
received the approval of several orthodox 
Buddhists. It is to be translated into Japanese 
by the ecclesiastical head of the Zeu sect. 

Lucas Malet has just completed her new 
novel, the serial rights of which, both here and 
in America, have been acquired by Messrs. 
Methuen, who will also publish the novel 
whioh succeeds this, and which is already partly 
written. 

Mb. Gilbert Pahkeb’s new romance, The 
Trail of the Sword, will not be published till 
the New Tear; and it will then appear in a 
single volume. 

Messbs. Macmillan & Co. annouuoe two new 
volumes about birds —Summer Studies of Birds 
and Books, by Mr. William Warde Fowler, 
author of that delightful and scholarly book, 
A Year with the Birds ; and Structure and Life 
of Birds, by Mr. F. W. Headley, assistant 
master at Haileybury College. In this con¬ 
nexion, we may also mention that Messrs. 
Longmans & Co. have in the press Bird Notes, 
by the late Jane Mary Hayward, with illustra¬ 
tions by Mr. G. E. Lodge. The book is 
described as containing accurate accounts, 
written from time to time during many years, 
of the small incidents of bird-life that passed 
before the eyes of one qualified by artistic 
training and inherited love of birds to watch 
narrowly, and understand sympathetically, 
what was happening. 

Messrs. Dioby, Long, & Co. will publish 
immediately two new novels, each in a single 
volume: A Life for a Love, by Mrs. L. T. 
Meade; and The Other Bond, by Dora Russell. 

Messrs. Digby, Long, & Co. also have in the 
■ess a new novel by Miss Arabella Kenealy, 
I.D., entitled Some Men are Such Gentlemen. 

Mb. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week a work by Mr. A. Wallace, entitled 
Popular Sayings Dissected. The author has 
endeavoured to treat the subject philologically, 
and, at the same time, to avoid the ascription 
of history to mere alliterative phrases. He has 
furnished the work with a copious index. 

Mb. Elliot Stock announces Prior Rahere's 
Rose, a narrative of the founding of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, with a supplementary 
account of the recent restoration of the Church 
of St. Bartholomew the Great. 

Messrs. Hoddeb & Stoughton have just 
issued the fourth edition, completing twenty 
thousand copies, of Prof. Drummond’s Lowell 
Lectures on The Ascent of Man. 

The curious account of the blood-stains on 
the “ Holy Coat of Argenteuil,” which appears 
in the second number of The New Science 
Review, was translated from the French of 
M. Emile Gautier, by Mr. Edward Legge. 

At a joint meeting of the Folk-lore and the 
Irish Literary Societies, to be held on 
Wednesday next at 8 p.m., at the Caledonian 
Hotel, Adelphi-terrace, Mr. Alfred Nutt will 
read a paper on ‘‘The Oldest Irish Conceptions 
of the Other World.” 


With reference to a note in the Academy of 
last week on “ The Man in the Iron Mask,” 
Prof. Paul Fredericq writes to us from Ghent 
that, in the current number of the Revue 
Historique, M. Fr. Funck-Brentano has almost 
exhausted the subject, in an article entitled 
“ L’Homme au masque de velours, dit le Masque 
du Fer.” 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Messrs. A. D. Tnnes & Co. announce an 
illustrated Church magazine, to begin with the 
new year, named the Minster ; at the same 
time the Newberry House Magazine will ba with¬ 
drawn. It is intended that the new magazine 
shall be interesting and popular, but also treat 
the graver questions of the day which appeal 
more directly to Churchmen in a weighty and 
effective manner. The contributors to the 
opening number will include the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Dean of St. Paul’s, the 
Headmaster of Harrow, Wilfred Cripps, Sir 
Benjamin Baker, Corney Grain, George 
Gissing, George Spottiswoode, Sir Edwin 
Arnold, George Saintsbury, Linley Sambourne, 
James Payn. 

We understand that the Antiquary is to make 
a new departure with the January number for 
1895. A greater variety of subjects will be 
introduced; the magazine will be more fully 
illustrated than hitherto; and the paper on 
which it will be printed will be of a finer 
quality, in order to do justice to the illustra¬ 
tions. At the same time, the price is to be 
reduoed from one shilling to sixpenoe. 

Lord Salisbury will contribute to the 
forthcoming number of the National Review an 
article dealing with the position of the House 
of Lords and the agitation recently fomented 
against it. 

The December number of the Fortnightly 
Review —the first under the new editorship— 
will contain two estimates of Lord Rosebery 
from the French and from the German point 
of view, written respectively by M. Augustin 
Filon, author of Profile Anglais, and Prof. 
Delbriick, editor of the Preussischen Jahrliicher ; 
a critical appreciation of Mr. R, L. Stevenson ; 
a paper on “ A True University for London ” 
by Mr. Montague Craokenthorpe; and the 
continuation of Sir Evelyn Wood’s “ Reminis¬ 
cences of the Crimea.” 

The December number of Blackwood's 
Magazine will contain ‘‘Reminiscences of the 
late J. A. Froude,” by “Shirley” (Mr. John 
Skelton), including extraots from a large 
number of Froude’s letters, which give un¬ 
reserved expression to his opinions about 
contemporaries, literary and political. The 
same number will also contain a letter from 
Horace in the Elysian Fields, with reference to 
a recent translation of the Odes. 

Dr. Earl Blind will have articles in both 
the Contemporary and the New Review for 
December. In the former, he protests against 
the French claim to a protectorate over Mada¬ 
gascar ; in the latter, he brings forward fresh 
evidenoe from Shetland folk-lore regarding the 
old Teutonic worship of Odin. 

The December number of the Quiver will 
contain the first instalment of a new story by 
the Rev. P. B. Power; an article on “ The 
Children of Hunger,” with illustrations photo¬ 
graphed from the life; and “ Chinese Pagodas,” 
by a resident missionary. 

The Quiver annual, to be published next 
week, is entitled “ Chinese Arrows.” It will 
contain a complete one-volume story by May E. 
Shepherd, and a New Tear’s address by the 
Rev. Gordon Calthrop. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The University of Cambridge has conferred 
the complete degree of M.A., honoris causa, 
upon Dr. Bieu, the newly appointed professor 
of Arabio. 

While Cambridge has only just appointed a 
syndicate to consider the question of post¬ 
graduate study, at Oxford a definite scheme 
has been framed, in a statute to be promul¬ 
gated in Congregation next Tuesday. It is 
proposed to create the two degrees of Bachelor 
of Letters and Bachelor of Science, to be con¬ 
ferred upon those only who have attained a 
high standard of merit in some approved 
course of study or research. Candidates must 
be twenty-one years of age, but the only other 
requirement demanded is that they shall give 
“evidence of having received a good general 
education." If not already members of the 
university, they must matriculate in the 
ordinary way; and they must keep twelve 
terms (i.e., three years) by residence, subject 
to the proviso that a previous course of two 
years at an affiliated oollege may be counted as 
equal to four terms. There is also a further 
proviso that the privileges of an affiliated 
oollege may for this purpose be extended to 
any other university or college. Certificates 
for a degree are to be granted by a special body 
of delegates, either after examination or on the 
evidence of a dissertation or report of work 
done. The degree of M.A. is to be open to 
the research graduates on the same conditions 
as to a B.A., subject to the proviso that the 
new degrees will not be merged in the M.A., 
as the B.A. now is. The total fees to be paid 
are ten guineas. 

Dr. J. F. Bbidoe delivered a public lecture 
in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, on 
Wednesday of this week, upon “ Early English 
Dramatio Music, from the Miracle Plays to the 
Masque of Comus,” with illustrations by 
members of the choir of Westminster Abbey. 

At the meeting of the Oxford Architectural 
and Historical Society, to be held next Tuesday, 
the secretaries will present a report of the 
society’s work during the past year, and a 
brief review of recent discoveries; and Mr. 
J. L. Myres will exhibit some specimens of 
Cypriote industry. 

As Gifford Lecturer on natural theology in 
the university of Edinburgh, Prof. Campbell 
Fraser proposes to deliver five lectures before 
Christmas (commencing last week), and five 
other lectures in February and March. The 
subjects of the several lectures before Christ¬ 
mas will be:—(1) “The Problem” ; (2) “Three 
Postulates of Existence"; (3) “Materialism 
or Atomism”; (4) “Immaterialism or Ego¬ 
ism ” ; (5) “ Impersonation or Pantheonism.” 

A public lecture will be delivered by Prof. 
Seeley, in the theatre of King’s College, London, 
on Wednesday next, at 7 p.m., upon “The 
Biver Thames." 

From the twenty-first annual report of the 
Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate at 
Cambridge we quote the following passage : 

“ The diminution which will be noticed in the 
number of courses and in the total attendances is 
to be attributed almost entirely to the decrease in 
the temporary work undertaken by the Syndicate 
during the preceding sessions for the techn'cal 
instruction committees of various County Councils. 
It still appears to be too early to estimate the 
ultimate effect which will be produced on the 
Local Lectures by the technical instruction move¬ 
ment. Whereas in some places grants of money 
from the local authorities have enabled local com¬ 
mittees to arrange more easily courses of University 
Local Lectures on scientific, economic, and artistic 
subjects, in others the cheap technical classes 
organised independently by the local authorities 
have influenced very injuriously the attendance at 
the Local Lectures, and in some cases caused their 
discontinuance. ’ ’ 


We have received from the Clarendon Press 
a little volume, which has somewhat puzzled us 
by its title —Oxford Honours, 1820-1894. Nor 
is our difficulty entirely removed by the sub¬ 
title—“An Alphabetical Begister of Distinc¬ 
tions conferred by the University of Oxford 
from the Earliest Times.” Considering the 
vast pains that must have been spent upon the 
work, surely it was worth while to have added 
a preface, giving a brief explanation of 
“ honours ” and “ distinctions." Primarily, of 
course, “ honours ” mean a place in the class- 
lists, which practically begin with the present 
century; while “ distinctions ” would naturally 
be taken to mean university scholarships and 
prizes, the oldest of which only goes back to 
1726. But, as a matter of faot, we also find 
mention of all university offices, including 
the headships of colleges and halls, and 
even honorary D.C.L.’s since 1869, though 
not honorary M.A.’s. Thus, we have John 
Wyolif, Master of Balliol in 1361; Oliver 
Cromwell, Chanoellor in 1650; and Gilbert 
White, Proctor in 1752. Apart from the per¬ 
plexity caused by the principle of compilation, 
we have nothing but praise to award for the 
careful aoouracy with which the work has 
been done, especially for the cross-refer¬ 
ences in the case of ohange of names. 
So far as regards the accumulation of 
“honours” ana “distinctions,” the present 
generation has a great advantage over its 
predecessors. The youngest of the professors 
can boast no less than thirteen marks, while a 
B.A. has seven university scholarships to 
his credit. But some of the old records 
still remain unbeaten. No one but Lin- 
wood has even gained the Hertford, Ireland, 
and Craven in his freshman’s year; no one 
but Alfred Barratt has ever obtained five firsts; 
while Dean Johnson and Prof. Henry Smith 
are the only two who have won both the 
Ireland and the mathematical scholarship. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

FROM MAGDALEN BRIDGE. 

Thh floods are out, the Cberwell’s rising stream 
On field and meadow lies beneath the trees, 

A minor ruffled by no winter breeze, 

And all illumined by the moon’s gray beam. 

A row of willows breasts tbe centre swirl, 

The beech and elm stand knee deep in the lake, 
The light falls through each nude November brake 
Setting its stems within a sea of pearl. 

Afar, in moonlit heaps of fragile shade, 

Cluster the misty groves of Headiugton. 

Beneath the hill, one hearth its torch dips down, 

A ruddy streak hi silver-flooded glade. 

By Magdalen’s tower gray lines of Bhrub and tree 
Mark out the path still kept for Addison, 

And his pale ghost may walk dry-shod thereon, 

As on a pier that stretches out to sea. 

L. Dottgall. 

Oxford: Nov. 16, 1894. 
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mans. 4 M. 
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(15*0-1728). Paris: Welter. 30M. 
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Staebelie, X Huldreich Zwingli. Sein Leben u. Wiiken, 
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Tschackebt, P. Ungedruokte Brie'e zur allgemeinen Be- 
formationsgeachlcnte. Gottingen: Dietetics. 6 K. 40 Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Pebxeb, J. Etudes aur lea grzptoll tee de Bohi'me. Ire partie. 
Leipzig: Gerhard. 16K. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Baobabs, V. Hebraiache ReUtivtiitze. Bin Beitrag zur 
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Harrasaowltz. 1M. 80 Pf. 
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Wien: Holder. 16 M. 

Jezieeioki, M. Quaestionea Lueretianae. Lemberg: MUi- 
kowakL 1 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ THE RAIDERS.” 

Penicuik: Nov. 17,1884. 

I am more than delighted that Mr. William 
Wallace disassociates himself from the charge 
which I understood him to have repeated in 
the Academy. I heartily apologise to him for 
my misapprehension, which, however, I think 
he will allow was a somewhat natural one. 

Then we have “ X.,” which I understand 
implies an unknown quantity. I am not sur¬ 
prised at many X.’s ; but I confess that I am 
surprised that the Academy should think it 
worth its while to take a hand in the merry 
game. 

Of course I have repeatedly and publicly 
declared that in The Raiders I endeavoured to 
reset the best known of Galloway traditions, as 
others have done and are doing. My friend Sir 
Herbert Maxwell wrote for Blachoood’s a version 
of the “ Murder Hole ” legend simultaneously 
with mine in The Raiders. Neither of us knew 
that the other was doing it. Yet, as I think 
you will agree with me, we had a perfect right 
severally to do our best with these stories and 
common traditions. I only wish there were 
more of them to make use of. 
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It is, ol course, perfectly absurd to suppose 
that I ever dreamed of concealing my indebted¬ 
ness to Mr. James Nicholson’s Traditional 
Tales of Galloway. The editor is alive, and is 
to-day my most hind and able helper in .obtain¬ 
ing material on which to found my stories.. 

Strange as it may seem, I do not claim to 
have invented Galloway, or its traditionary 
records: I only claim, as the humblest of her 
sons, to have written affectionately about her, 
that what I love so well others might come to 
love also. 

The Traditional Tales is in nearly every house 
in Galloway. The living representative of 
Samuel Wilson is my friend. Mr. Nicholson 
himself is at present assisting me in obtaining 
material for a pendant to The Raiders —a story I 
which may concern itself with the later 
“ Levellers ” of Galloway. As in The Raiders, 

I shall again be indebted to Mr. Nicholson’s 
Traditional Tales, to Trotter’s excellent Qallo- 
way Gossip (alas! that only one volume has 
been published), to Mactaggart’s Galloway 
Encyclopaedia, to the Castle Douglas Miscellany, 
to the Dumfries Magazine (I make a present of 
these to X. and his industrious clan). If I 
knew any more sources I should be glad to use 
them, and to stick as closely to them as I 
possibly could. 

But as a lesson in the folly of the effete 
double-column dodge, it is instructive to turn 
to Scott’s Preface to Guy Mannering itself. 
Here there are parallels quite as close as those 
which the Academy has done me the honour 
to print. Says Scott: 

“In his proper element Yawkins was equally 
successful. . . . The dauntless free trader 

instantly weighed anchor, and bore down between 
the luggers so close that he tossed his hat on the 
deck of the one and his wig on the deck of the 
other, hoisted a cask to her maintop to show his 
occupation, and bore away under an extraordinary 
press of canvas.” 

Here is it not obvious that Sir Walter has 
also been plagiarising from the Traditions — 
perhaps also from Mr. Stevenson, as witness 
the very suspicious use of the word “ extra¬ 
ordinary ” ? A reputation like Scott’s “ ought 
not to be played with,” as sayeth the moral 
but strictly anonymous “ X.” 

Seriously, I hold that Scott, or Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, or I, or anyone else, has a perfect 
right to use all traditional and other material 
contemporary with the period which he desires 
to illustrate, and to use it as accurately as pos¬ 
sible. For my part I don’t know how a lugger 
would manoeuvre, and cannot invent it of my 
own inner consciousness. But I believe the 
chronicler in the Traditions knew much better 
than I. Very well. The Yawkins lugger shall 
manoeuvre in that way and in no other, in spite 
of all the X.’s in the world. 

I will, in concluding, make that gentleman 
yet another present. In my next book, which 
concerns the Covenanting times, and is to 
run the whole year through the columns 
of Good Words, I believe that every scene 
is based accurately upon documents both 
printed and written, in every case contem¬ 
porary. The incidents of the story actually 
occurred. I have told them, so far as I can, in 
the style and language of the period. Almost 
every conversation can be substantiated; and 
the letters quoted were actually written by the 
characters themselves in the flesh. By the ex¬ 
penditure of sixpence monthly “ X.” can insure 
himself a great deal of instructive research, and 
an indefinite supply of parallel columns to any 
journal which may think it worth its while to 
print them. I am only sorry that there is so 
little of this splendid rough popular material 
extant. It is pure gold to the romancer; and 
wherever I can lay hold of it and use it, why, 

I intend to “ do it and do it again.” 

S. B. Crockett. 


Hampstead: Hot. SO, 1894. 

From information supplied by Mr. Crockett, 
I published an account of his work in the Book¬ 
man for April, 1894. There it was stated that 
his true Quellen was to be found in a volume 
entitled Traditionary and Historical Traditions 
of Galloway, published by Nicholson at Kirk¬ 
cudbright about 1840. 

Previously, in October, 1893, and on the 
authority of a statement made to me by Mr. 
Crockett, I had stated that The Raiders was 
based upon Galloway legends. Mr. Nicholson, 
I understand, is still alive, and engaged in 
collecting legendary and other material in 
Galloway for Mr. Crockett. 

W. Bobertson Nicoll. 


COVENANTING MIRACLES. 

St. Andrewi: Hot. tt, 1894. 

I have not time to give Mr. Wallace complete 
references for the Covenanting claims to mira¬ 
culous powers; that I could prove they worked 
miracles I did not assert. Mr. Wallace may 
remember the death of Bothes; other oases he 
will find in Blackadder, Blair, Walker, and 
Wodrow. If he wants chapter and verse I can 
supply them next week. 

A. Lang. 


8 T. IGNATIUS AND THB NEW SYRIAC GOSPEL. 

BUexbarough Home, Tring: Hot. 19, 1894. 

Mr. Conybeare’s citations from Philo are 
exceedingly interesting, but they oertainly 
require the citation from “Ignatius” to be 
convincing. Is this citation trustworthy ? 
Ever since the appearance of Bishop Light- 
foot’s magnificent work, it has seemed to me 
that the phrase tAi rapBirovs tAi Keyo/xipai xhpus 
was more than suspicious. Most conservative 
critics held, like Hefele, that they were virgins 
who had taken brevet rank as “ widows ” ; 
according to Lightfoot, they were widows who 
had taken brevet rank as “virgins.” Now as 
late as Tertullian’s Montanist days (De Virg. 
Val, 9) it was promotion for a virgin to take 
brevet rank as “widow”: in the eyes of a 
rigorist, it was a scandal for such promotion to 
be given at the early age of twenty; logically, 
it ought not to have been given at all. In the 
age whose usage is attested with various 
degrees of certainty in the Pastoral Letters, 
the Clementine Homilies, and the Diataga, 
“ widows ” had a dignity of their own, and had 
no need to borrow the dignity of virgins. The 
heathen ( De Morte Peregrini, 12) knew they had 
a sort of official status in the community, and 
that they were elderly, like those whom 
Timothy is directed to enrol. Are the widows 
who attain a second virginity according to St. 
Clement old ? Does not *iA truQpoairns point to 
the class which Timothy is to reject P Ter- 
tullian certainly speaks of the young Deo 
speciosae, Deo sunt puellae —they have youth and 
beauty to consecrate. Can we argue from them 
to the “ widows” under the care of Polycarp, 
who were certainly elderly like those under the 
care of Timothy ? Again, if widows took 
brevet rank as “ virgins,” the latter must have 
been officially recognised; but Ad. Pol. v. ex¬ 
cludes such recognition for either sex: no one 
but the bishop is to know of a vow of con¬ 
tinence ; men and women ought to marry with 
his approval. 

If there is anything in these arguments, two 
alternatives are open : the reading of our MSS. 
is a third century gloss on tAs xhp**, which dis¬ 
placed the original; or the shorter Greek text 
(the oldest we have) is itself an expansion of 
the work of Ignatius himself or of a nearly con¬ 
temporary panegyrist (I suspect his appetite for 

S ublicity in all the passages about solemn 
eputations to the Church of Antioch, which 
were the very thing to revive persecution). In 
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I that case, the writer who would have expected 
a bishop of his own day to salute “virgins,” 
remembered that a bishop of Trajan’s day was 
likely to salute “ widows,” and combined the 
two as a sub-apostolic writer hardly could. 

As to the general question, is Mr. Cony¬ 
beare’s suggestion that Matt. i. 19, 20 are an 
interpolation compatible with the fresh begin¬ 
ning (which in itself need not imply a fresh 
document) in v. 17 ? If they are genuine, 
cannot writers of our First Gospel have believed 
that St. Joseph was the father of the Son of 
David, as David was the father of Solomon ? 
The new Syriac text does strengthen the pro¬ 
bability that those who drew up the genealogies 
incorporated in the First and Third Gospels, 
still believed what almost everybody believed 
at Nazareth when the Lord was upon earth. 
If there was no mystery, why does each Evan¬ 
gelist give one parent’s side of the story f As 
Mr. Badham observes, we cannot read the 
narrative of the Third Gospel into the First; 
but perhaps there is a veiled reference to the 
subject-matter of Matt. i. 19, 20 in Luke i. 30. 
Speaking for myself, it is no intellectual relief 
to suppose that the neighbours at Nazareth 
knew nothing because there was nothing (for 
them) to know. As for the theory which Mr. 
Badham attributes to both Evangelists, that 
St. Joseph became a father without knowing it, 
Yenturino’s view, still to be found in Strauss, 
seems to me just as probable and just as 
edifying. G. A. Simcox. 


THE “LOOVER” of A HALL: IT8 ETYMOLOGY. 

Oxford: Hot. 14,1894. 

Baret has the following account of this 
word: “A loouer, or tunnell in the roofe, or top 
of a great hall, to auoid smoke: fumarium, 
spiraeaentum.” From the days of Nares, and 
probably earlier, the word has been connected 
with the French combination Vouvert. The word 
louer occurs in “ Piers the Plowman ” (C. 
Text, xxi. 288), and is mentioned in Prof. 
Skeat’s Glossarial Index, in which place 
we are told that “ the derivation is certainly 

S the italics are Prof. Skeat’s) from the 
french Vouvert." For proof we are referred 
to Prof. Skeat’s article on the word in his 
I Dictionary. It appears to me that there are 
grave difficulties in the way of this equation of 
louere (the ordinary Middle English form) with 
the French Vouvert (i.e., the open), difficulties 
which are not met in Prof. Skeat’s article. 

We are told that louere (“fumarium”) is 
identical with a French louvert —i.e., Vouvert. 
The first difficulty is that there is no French 
word ouvert (or louvert ) having the technical 
meaning of a “loover,” or opening in the 
roof, or even meaning an “opening” in 
general; ouvert simply moans “open,” louvert 
could only mean “ the open ”; “ the opening,” 
on the other hand, would have been expressed 
by louverture. But let us suppose that there 
was once a French combination louvert, which 
had the sense of the English “loover.” 

How would this help us? How could a 
French louvert become louer(e) in Middle 
English ? How oan the loss of the final t be 
accounted for ? The word louere is an exceed¬ 
ingly common word in Middle and Tudor 
English. It is very strange that no form pre¬ 
serving the French final t can be produce 1 from 
any English text. As the form louvert cannot 
be cited as an English word, is it not extremely 
probable that the form with t never existed, 
and that, therefore, louere represents without 
diminution the original French form ? Surely 
a French louvert must have become lovert in 
M.E., and would not lose its t eventually ; Fr. 
ouvert has become “overt,” convert “covert,” 
and part “part.” For the above reasons I 
think it is quite impossible that our “ loover” 
can be identical with French louvert. 
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la it possible to propose an etymology of 
“ loover ” in the place of tho one which 
identifies it with louvert ? I think we have 
a clue to the derivation of the word. 
It is surely a significant fact that in 
mediaeval Glosses the word “ louere ” is 
very commonly rendered by the Latin 
word lodium. This Med. Lat. lodium renders 
“louere” in the Promptorimn, in the Gatho- 
licon Anglicum, in the Ortus (the Pynson 
edition), and three times in the 'Wright-Wiilker 
Vocabularies (see Index). This word lodium is 
not to be found in Ducange. The omission 
would make it probable that the Med. Lat. 
lodium is not of French or Latin origin. What 
can be the derivation of lodium ? I believe 
that the word is of Scandinavian origin, and 
that it is a derivative from Icelandic hl&S a 
hearth, chimney-place; cp. lodium “ fuma- 
rium.” Middle English louere would represent 
an Anglo-Norman *fo(re=Med. Lat. *lodarium, 
a derivative of the same Icelandic hi68. For 
the intercalated v, taking the place of a van¬ 
ished dental, we may compare O.F. povoir 
(mod. pouvoir) for pooir, Romanic podere 
(potere). I may also refer to the Scottish word 
in Jamieson: “ Louver, the lure of a hawk”; 
cp. the French leurre. Here the v is interca¬ 
lated, to fill np the hiatus oaused by the 
vanishing of an intervocal d or th; op. O.H.G. 
lothra-, Germ. Luder; see Kluge’s Etym. Diet, 
(s.y.). In this derivation there do not appear 
to be difficulties on the score either of 
phonetics or of sense - development. The 
etymology may have been suggested before, 
but if so, it tas not come before my notice. 

A. L. Mathew. 


MYTHS OF COSMOGONY BY DR. POLITES. 

London: Nov. 17, 1894. 

In the A7jju5<om KofffioyoviKol MuOot, which, 
simultaneously with its publication in Athens, 
has just reached me, Dr. Polites contributes 
another of his exhaustive studies to the aggre¬ 
gate of folk-lore literature. The present work, 
as its title shows, is not confined to the myths 
of his own country, either past or present, but 
is devoted to the comparative methods of 
treatment; and the result is a most compre¬ 
hensive survey of kindred beliefs upon the one 
particular myth that he has chosen to elucidate 
in countries far separated from each other in 
both space and time. The myth in question 
is—how the earth and the heavens, supposed to 
have been originally one solid block, became 
separated and disjoined, hereafter to keep each 
its own place. The long list of authorities and 
notes testifies to the care and arduous study 
with which Dr. Polites has approached his 
task. It may be sufficient to indicate the 
range of authors quoted, which reaches from 
Hesiod to Maspero and Andrew Lang. As 
these works are. well known to the Folk-lore 
Society, and are all accessible to the English 
reader, it is needless to recapitulate them or the 
facts which they record. 

The concluding chapter, however, narrates 
some myths of Modem Greece which may be 
as new to readers of the Academy as they are 
to me. There is a saying in some parts—for I 
think a mistake is often made by taking all 
sayings to be beliefs—that when God made 
man, the devil, envious of His power, and not 
willing to be outdone, tried his hand in making 
animals, but that the Creator, to punish his 
audacity, made it impossible for him to give 
life. The following, which is a good example, 
will suffice: “ They say in Akamania that when 
God made man the devil made the ass; but not 
being able to make it move, and being there¬ 
fore in despair, he called upon Christ to give it 
life. ‘ Rise up, O Ass,’ said Christ, ‘ that 
Poverty may live.’” 

Elizabeth M. Edmonds 


“DOMUS EXILIS FLUTONIA.” 

Trinity College, Dublin: Nov. 19,189*. 

Strangely enough, the current Saturday Review 
and Spectator bom choose the same phrase in 
Mr. Gladstone’s translation of the Odes of 
Horace, the one for condemnation, the other 
for eulogy. The phrase is domus exilia Plutonia 
(Cam. i. 4, 17), which is rendered “ Pluto’s 
cribbing cell.” Now surely the Saturday 
Reviewer is right, and Mr. Gladstone’s version is 
indefensible. Exilia is not exigua. It refers 
to what is “empty, unsubstantial.” Thus, a 
legion far below its real strength is called 
exilia, " a paper legion,” by Cioero. Domua is 
“ household, family and the expression refers 
to the “ shadowy inmates” of “ the vasty hall 
of death,” the rtuiav lyunirii Kdpnva of Homer, 
the levem turham of Oarm. i. 10, 18. Exilia 
might possibly (though not probably) mean 
“poorly-provided,” as opposed to the luxurious 
home which Seetius was destined to leave; but it 
could not mean “ cribbing,” which, moreover, 
is an ungraceful modification of a well-known 
Shaksperian expression. 

Another translation praised by the Spectator, 
that of terrarum dominoa in the first Ode, 
though vigorous in expression, almost certainly 
misrepresents the meaning. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


“THE BEST PV.YS OF BEN JONSON.” 

University Co.lege, Aberystwlth : Nov. 17,1894. 

As my name has been introduced in con¬ 
nexion with the second volume of the “Best 
Plays of Ben Jonson,” announced in last week’s 
Academy, I should be glad to be allowed to 
state definitely that I nave no share in it, 
having upon the appearance of the first 
volume declined any further connexion with 
the series. 

I must in particular disclaim responsibility 
’ for the limitation—which I infer from your 
notice—to two volumes, and the omission of 
“ Volpone,” “ Epicoene,”and “ The Alchemist,” 
which were to have formed the third. For 
this limitation there are no doubt good reasons ; 
but a selection which exoludes these master¬ 
pieces ought not surely to be entitled “ The 
Beat Plays of Ben Jonson.” 

C. H. Her ford. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday Nov. SS, 4 cm. Sunday Lecture: “Madame 
d’Epln*y and her Circle,” by Mrs. Fredexika Macdonald. 

7.80 p m. Ethical: “ Bights and Duties,” by Mr. 
J. S. Mack enzie. 

Monday, Nov. 86, 5 p.m. London Institution: “The New¬ 
tonian Constant of Gravitation; or, Weighing the Barth,” 
by Prof. C. Y. Boys. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘*Selected Palettes,” by 
Prof. A. H. Church. 

8.80 pm. Geographical: “A Journey to Tafllet, 
Morocco.” by Mr. Walter B. Harris. 

Tuesday. Nov. 87, 4.80 p.m. Coloaial Institute: “The 
North-West District of British Guiana,” by Mr. G. C. 
Dixon. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: DitcussioD,“ The Machinery 
of War-Ships,” by Mr. Albert J. Duriton. 

Wednesday, Nov. 88 , 8 p.m. Irish Literary Society: “The 
Oldest Irish Conceptions of the Other World,” by Mr. 
Alfred Nutt. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Experiments in Aero¬ 
nautics,” by Mr. Hiram Maxim. 

Thursday, Nov. 29, 7 p.m. London Institution: “Con¬ 
temporary Music,” by Sir Joseph Btrnby. 

8 p m. Royal Acidemy : “ Vehicles and Varnishes,” 
by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 n.m. Chemical: “Latent Hosts of Fusion,” by 
Mr. Holland Crompton; ** The Fundamental Laws of 
Thermo-Chemistry,” by Mr. W. Sutherland ; “ Prepara¬ 
tion of Adipic Add,” by Dr. W. H Ince; “Some 
Derivatives of Adipic Acid,” by Dr. W. H. Ince. 

8.30 p.m. Anuquariep. 

Friday, Nov. 80, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Students’ Meetiog, 
“ flub-aqueous Excavation at Newry,” by Mr. C. H. Olley. 


SCIENCE. 

Bag inning a of Writing in Central and Eaatern 
Aaia. By Terrien do Lacouperie. (David 
Nutt.) 

The lamented death on October 11 of the 
distinguished Orientalist, the final results of 
whose labours are recorded in this volume, 
lends to it a melancholy interest. His name 
is a guarantee that it is erudite and laborious, 
crowded with new facts, as well as with novel 
interpretations of old facts. Like all his pre¬ 
vious works, it is fertile in suggestion and 
in ingenious hypothesis, hut disjointed and 
inconclusive, the author never having pos¬ 
sessed that faculty of lucid and orderly ex¬ 
position which would have enabled him to 
obtain the recognition dae to his immense 
acquirements and his rare and recondite 
erudition. He advances original and start¬ 
ling theories, plausible in appearance, but 
of which any strict scientific demonstration 
continually eludes the student’s grasp. Just 
as we seem to be approaching the point on 
which the whole argument hinges, we are 
told that the proof of some statement which, 
if proved, would be conclusive evidence, is 
about to appear in a treatise which has not 
yet been published, or we are referred to 
a paper in some inaccessible volume of 
Tranaactiona or Proceeding a, which, when at 
last hunted up, does not advance the argu¬ 
ment, hut merely repeats, in other words, 
the statement which has been made in the 
text. 

This hook has even less organic structure 
than usual, being made up of papers, mostly 
unpublished, which have been put in type 
at intervals during the last ten years. The 
unavoidable result is lack of continuity: a 
subject is taken up and partially discussed, 
re-discussed in subsequent chapters, the 
statements being supplemented in a penul¬ 
timate chapter, entitled “ Some More Faots,” 
and qualified or emended in a bundle of 
“ Additions and Emendations,” which forms 
a final chapter. Hence the book, though 
crammed with valuable matter, which would 
have been a fortnne to almost any other 
writer, is chaotic in form and desultory in 
structure. 

Of the many subjects treated or touched 
upon, the more notable are the derivation 
of the Tibetan alphabet from the Nagari, 
of the Japanese syllabary from the Chinese, 
and the evolution of the Mongolian and 
Manchn scripts from the Syriac alphabet, 
as established by the inscription of the 
Nestorian missionaries at Si-ngan-fu in 
China, of which a full account is given. 
On these matters Dr. Terrien fortunately 
has no new theories to announce, but merely 
follows the opinions generally entertained 
by scholars. He also devotes several pages 
to the singular runiform writing of the 
inscriptions recently discovered in Siberia, 
which belong, he considers, to about the 
eighth century a.d., noting that the similar 
writing on the silver cups from Perm estab¬ 
lishes a geographical connexion with Bunio 
lands, and finally coming to the judicious 
conclusion that “ all questions of the origin 
of this writing remain at present matters 
of conjecture ” (p. 164). There is also a 
discussion as to the nature and origin of the 
mysterious inscriptions brought from Easter 
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Island. This script, Dr. Terrien believes, 
must belong to the South Indian family of 
alphabets, which extended to Java and 
Celebes. He tells us that he now publishes 
this “ palaeographical discovery” for the 
use of others, characteristically adding that 
his hands are so full that he has no time 
to give the proof. The present writer may 
add, in support of this statement, that 
several years ago he had himself, on in¬ 
dependent grounds, arrived at a similar 
conclusion. 

Dr. Terrien’s well-known views as to the 
Bak tribes, and the Babylonian origin of 
the Chinese script and civilisation, startling 
as they were thought when first propounded 
more than ten years ago, have now won 
their way to a sort of provisional recognition 
as a tenable working hypothesis. In the 
present work these views are repeatedly 
stated and restated, but without much fresh 
light being thrown on the subject, although 
at one moment the author appears to be 
coming to a point in the argument which 
would be really decisive : namely, the resem¬ 
blance between the proto-Chinese and the 
ancient Babylonian characters, as to which 
Dr. Terrien roundly asserts (p. 35) that 
“ their identity is indisputable.” For a 
comparison of the two we are referred 
“ to plate iv. of the present work,” on 
eagerly searching for which we discover, as 
might almost have been expected, that only 
three plates are given. In default of this 
demonstration, we do not practically get 
further than Dr. Terrien’s belief in the 
identity of the characters, and the shadowy 
evidence of the Chinese historians to which 
he appeals. As to the historical value of 
these records, the present writer is not quali¬ 
fied to form an opinion; and he will there¬ 
fore confine himself to incidental admissions 
made by Dr. Terrien, who speaks of certain 
vague Chinese traditions, “ enveloped in a 
mist of fiction, that their writing comes 
from the West,” these traditions being 
entangled, he says, with secondary myths 
of later growth, under the influence of 
foreign ideas. But when such a precise 
date as about 2282 b.c. is put forward 
as the time when the Babylonian writing 
was transmitted to China, it can only be 
said that, on his own showing, the Chinese 
records are not sufficiently trustworthy to 
bear such a burden. He tells us of the 
“five great bibliothecal catastrophes in 
which the greater part of the historical 
literature of China has been destroyed” 
(p. 114), while the traditions have been 
amended and completed in a way that has 
impaired their credibility, numerous legends 
having been engendered by the manner in 
which uncritical Chinese compilers have 
embellished their records (p. 23). 

These considerations affect the evidenoe 
not only as to the Babylonian origin of the 
Chinese writing, but as to another theory 
even more revolutionary. They make it 
difficult to regard as historical the Chinese 
accounts of Indian embassies and expedi¬ 
tions to China about 1000 b.c , or of an 
Indian dynasty established in China in the 
fourth century b.c., which are adduced by 
Dr. Terrien in support of the most im¬ 
portant thesis in the book—an attempt to 
establish the evolution of the Maurya or 


proto-Indian alphabet of the Asoka inscrip¬ 
tions from the Chinese script: a theory 
which is opposed to the general belief of 
scholars, that the souroe of the Indian 
writing was some early type of the Semitic 
alphabet, most probably the Himyaritic of 
Southern Arabia. Conscious of the weak¬ 
ness of the appeal to Chinese tradition, Dr. 
Terrien affirms that “ the solution of the 
question is given by palaeography,” as 
shown by the comparative table of the 
Asoka and Chinese characters “given on 
plate vi.” This all-important plate being, 
like the other, absent from the book, we 
have the characteristic statement that “ all 
this requires to be explained with more 
length and precision in a special paper” 
(p. 119). we are also referred to a 
paper read before the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, which has never been published, 
though a brief abstract is printed in 
the Annual Beport for 1881, from which 
we learn that Dr. Terrien “ pointed out 
that historical facts as well as traditions 
clearly show that relations did exist between 
India and China as early as the third 
century b.o.,” and laid before the Society a 
series of tables, proving, in his judgment, 
that the Indo-Pali, Oorean, Japanese, Lam- 
pong, Bejanj, Batak, and Lolo writing 
“ are, really, all offshoots from an older 
system of writing, consisting, on the borders 
of China, of a certain number of Chinese 
characters used phonetically for commercial 
purposes. The Indo-Pali writing has, he 
argued, been systematised in India from 
tins older form of writing.” He has now 
wisely surrendered most of these rash con¬ 
clusions. With other scholars, he now 
admits that the Oorean alphabet was 
founded on “a Tibeto-Indian base” by 
Buddhist teachers (p. 148), and also accepts 
the general opinion that the Batak “is a 
degraded type of Indian descent, through 
the Old Kawi of Java ” (p. 93) ; and if 
this is admitted in the case of the Batak, 
it must also be admitted for the Bejanj, 
Lampong, and other Malayan alphabets. 
As to the Japanese syllabaries he sur¬ 
renders his former position, and adopts the 
usual opinion that they were derived from 
the Chinese about the ninth or tenth 
century a.d. 

But he still maintains the theory of the 
Chinese origin of the Indian alphabets, 
referring for proof to the plate which has 
been omitted (pi. vi.), and to a paper on 
the Lolo writing published in vol. xiv. of 
the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, in 
which he claims to have shown that the 
characters on the Harapa seal, supposed to 
be a very ancient prototype of the Asoka 
alphabet, “ are the same wnting as that now 
possessed by the Lolos.” If such identity 
existed it would prove nothing, as it is 
futile to compare the forms of characters 
differing in date by two or three thousand 
years. Out of the many hundred Lolo 
characters, Dr. Terrien selects five for com¬ 
parison with the five characters on the 
Harapa seal. The forms agree, but he 
does not claim that there is any agreement 
in their phonetic values. On the very 
doubtful hypothesis that the Harapa 
characters were the prototypes of the Indian 
letters, General Cunningham made a guess 


at their phonetic values; but in no single 
case do the phonetio values assigned to the 
Harapa characters agree with the phonetic 
values attributed by Dr. Terrien to the 
Lolo characters with which he identifies 
them. The Harapa / is of the same form 
as the Lolo », while the Harapa characters 
supposed to represent m, y, and ch do not 
resemble the Lolo characters supposed to 
represent the same sounds. It is on such 
visionary grounds that Dr. Terrien cl alma 
to have established the Chinese parentage 
of the Indian script 

Dr. Terrien has put forward many 
startling theories; but his reasoning is 
usually bo illusive, and his premises so 
difficult to test, that it is impossible to say 
precisely what it is he means, and whether 
he has established his case or not. It has, 
therefore, seemed worth while to examine 
in detail this instanoe of an alleged 
discovery, as it happens to be possible to 
ascertain the actual amount of evidence 
which he considered sufficiently conclusive 
to justify the claim of having discovered an 
entirely new solution of a problem generally 
considered to be settled. 

But putting aside his theories, many of 
which he has himself surrendered, his books 
will long remain a mine of valuable in¬ 
formation, and a striking memorial of a 
laborious and unrewarded life of assiduous 
and single-minded toil. 

Isaac Taylor. 


OBITUARY. 

COL. GARRICK MALLERY. 

We regret to hear of the sudden death of one 
of the foremost American ethnologists, Colonel 
Mallery, which took plaoe on October 24, in 
the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

Garrick Mallery was bora in 1831 in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, being descended on both sides from 
what are known as “ revolutionary families.” 
He graduated at Tale in 1850, and practised 
as a lawyer until the Civil War drew him into 
the ranks as a volunteer from his native State. 
On the restoration of peaoe he retired with the 
brevet of lieutensnt-oolonel, and was placed in 
charge of the Signal Service Bureau. In 1876 
he was appointed to a post in the Bureau of 
Ethnology, which he held until his death. The 
special subjects to which he devoted himself 
were the sign-language and the pictographs of 
the North American Indians. Both of these he 
studied exhaustively, by personal intercourse 
with the aborigines, and also through the 
large collections that have been formed at 
Washington. His methods were eminently 
scientific; for he followed the comparative 
method, and used his materials to illustrate the 
prehistoric origins of language and of writing. 
His results are to be found in the annum 
reports of the Bureau of Ethnology, which are 
circulated widely by the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution. 

The tenth of these reports—that for 1888-89, 
which has only just been received in his 
country—is almost entirely devoted to a paper 
by Col. Mallery, entitled “Picture-Writing of 
the American Indians.” Some idea of its 
character may be inferred from the state¬ 
ment that it occupies 822 pages, and is illus¬ 
trated with 1290 figures, many of them coloured 
plates. Would that the Government of British 
India could attract such men into its service, 
and publish their researches on an equally 
sumptuous scale! 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The current number of the Journal of 
Philology (Macmillans) is not so much devoted, 
as has been usual lately, to the examination of 
MSS. It begins, however, with two contribu¬ 
tions from Prof. Robinson Ellis, in which he 
records the notable variants of the Culex in the 
Esoorial MS., and of the Aetna in the Stabu- 
lensian Fragment, adding, in the latter case, 
suggestions of interpretation. In a third paper, 
he returns to Herod as, and again argues against 
the received (view that assigns the poet to the 
third century. In particular, he now throws 
out the opinion that he may have lived 
between 200 and 100 b.c., finding a possible 
reference in ii. 71, 73, to Philip, son of 
Demetrios, King of Macedonia (22Q-179 b.c.), 
With regard to Maro, he suggests that the 
name may be intended to localise the 
poem by an allusion to one of the denies of 
Alexandria. He also makes several textual 
emendations. Mr. E. G. Hardy argues, against 
Mommsen, that Augustus did not enrol eight 
new legions at the crisis of the Pannonian 
revolt (6-9 A.D.). Mr. W. E. Heitland dis¬ 
cusses afresh the entire subject of the 
topography of the Sicilian expedition, as 
described by Thucydides, treating Diodorus as 
an altogether untrustworthy authority. Mr. 
Colin E. Campbell proposes a new interpreta¬ 
tion of the simile in cxvlviii. of the Phaedo, as 
against the view taken by Mr. Archer-Hind. 
Mr. F. W. Thomas examines, with statistical 
apparatus, the use of iftv and th in Homer. 
And, finally, Mr. Gerald H. Kendall propounds 
a large number of textual emendations in the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. Wo may take 
this opportunity of mentioning that the paper 
on Suetonius’ Life of Lucretius, of which an 
abstract appeared in the Academy of Septem¬ 
ber 29, has been unavoidably postponed to the 
next number of the Journal of Philology. 

The two last numbers of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) do not contain much of special 
interest. For October, Prof. Henry Sidgwick 
expands the passage of the “ Constitution of 
Athens,” dealing with the period from Solon’s 
year of office to the year of the ten archons 
(594-580 B.c.), by a series of ingenious in¬ 
ferences and conjectures; Prof. Constantinides, 
of Athens, prints a collation of the Athos MS. 
of the Homeric Hymns; J. S. discusses the 
explanations that have been given of the phrase 
operae est, and suggests that the true meaning 
is “it is a willing service, a pleasant task." 
Among reviews, we may mention GaDzen- 
muller’s “Ciris,” by Prof. Ellis; Scblee’s 
"Scholia Terentiana”; Hubner’s “ Monu¬ 
ments Linguae Ibericae,” by Prof. R. S. 
Conway, who reproduces a table of the alpha¬ 
bets used in Further and Hither Spain; 
Bolderman’s ‘ 1 Studia Lucianea ”; and Heber- 
dey’s dissertation on Pausanias. Such elabor¬ 
ate reviews of foreign books on classical subjects 
are to be found in no other English periodical. 

For November, Mr. A. Bernard Cook ex¬ 
amines some descriptive Greek names for 
animals, suggesting that they may have had 
their origin in the widespread superstition 
which induces people to avoid offending an 
animal by using its actual name; Prof. J. B. 
Mayor continues his critical notes on the 
“Stromateis” of Clement of Alexandria, and 
Mr. Herbert Richards concludes his on the 
“ Republic ” of Plato; Archdeacon Cheetham 
defends Schiirer’s view as to the meaning of St. 
Paul’s Galatia, against Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
The most important reviews are:—Delbriick’s 
“Comparative Syntax,” by D. B. Monro; 
Erhardt’s treatise on the Homeric question, by 
Dr. Walter Leaf; and Anrich’s “Relation of 
Christianity to the Ancient Mysteries.” Finally, 
we must not omit mention of the obituary 
notice of Dr. Greenhill, by W. W. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Carlyle Society.— (Monday, Nov. 5.) 

Da. Oswald, president, delivered an address in 
memory of the late Dr. John Nichol, formeily 
professor of English Literature at Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity, who had for some years been one of the 
most active members of the society. After re¬ 
capitulating the chief facts of his life, the speaker 
proceeded : “ To us he gave ‘ Oarlyle and Glasgow : 
Carlyle’s Attitude to Politics and Religion,’ cn 
May 4, 1891 ; ‘ Plato and Carlyle,’ on February 1, 
1892 ; and ‘ Transition from Plato to Carlyle,’ cn 
April 10,1893. Who that heard these lectures 
as brilliant as they were solid, does not recollect 
them with a thrill of pleasure at the great intel¬ 
lectual treat he gave us. And so, when he took part 
in any discussion arising out of a paper read by 
another member, he always contributed wit and 
wisdom to our deliberations, while he also knew 
how to keep back with a charming modesty on 
questions which lay in fields that even his wide 
sphere of knowledge had perhaps less fully 
embraced. His weighty thought was 

married to a flowing style. His was essentially a 
loving and lovable nature. His gravity could 
alternate with playfulness, and all his being, again 
like Carlyle’s, was permeated with that savour cf 
life—an unextinguisbable humour.” A resolution 
of sympathy with the bereaved family was then 
passed by the members rising in their places. 
—In reference to the death of Prof. Froude, 
the following letter, addressed by him to 
the society, May 10, 1882, was read:—"You 
are like the small company which gathered 
together in an ‘ r< r>»T chamber ’ 1800 years ago to 
profesB a belief wmcu the world called madness. 
You will not grow like a mushroom, but also you 
will not perish like a mushroom. . . . We are 
so accustomed to rapid results from any piinciple 
which we adopt, that we are apt to be disappointed 
if the results which we desire are slow in coming. 
But if we are disappointed it will be because we 
have believed amiss. The end of all governments 
is that eaoh individual man shall know the truth 
and practise it. This already (if Carlyle has teen 
the truth) we can each (we who trust in him) do 
for ourselves, and as far as we are concerned the 
result is obtained. I believe that representative 
Party Government is near its end, and that very 
serious things will follow. But what then Y We 
can go quietly on upon our own road, and be able 
when called on to give a fair account of ourselves.” 
—The meeting then turned to the further considera¬ 
tion of the vacation-study, “Carlyle's Chartism 
and Kingsley’s Alton Locks," introduced by Mr. 
R Scarlett in a brief paper, and a lively debate 
ensued. 

Elizabethan.— (Wednesday, Nov 7.) 
Frederick Rogers, Esq , in the chair.—Mrs. J. M 
Strachey read a paper on “ 8ir Philip Siduey and 
the Arcadia." The name of Sir Philip Sidney was 
sounded so loudly on the contemporary trumpet of 
fame, that this single blast has reverberated 
through succeeding generations, and has not 
ceased to echo in our own. Few who are not pro¬ 
fessed students are really acquainted with his 
writings: he is not even c ne of those authors 
whom it is a matter of good-breeding to assume 
that every well-educated person has read; and 
yet his name and reputation are among the 
oommonplaces of English literature. After dealing 
with the biographical aspect of Sidney’s career in 
so far as it was entwined with his career as a man 
of letters, Mrs Strachey proceeded to consider 
more particularly the quality of his wriing and 
the effect of it on English literature, which he 
influenced in a far greater degree than he is 
generally given credit for. When he began to 
write, the question of what form Eogli.-h poetry, 
prose, and drama should ultimately take was being 
eagerly debated among all lovers of letters. Their 
brains were seething with ideas : they were in¬ 
timately acquainted with the literatures of Greece 
and Rome and Italy, but the tools were not yet 
forged which should enable Englishmen to give 
shape to the imaginations crowding upon them. 
The period was one of the stirring of some great 
birth not yet come to light. One poet, shortly to 
be hailed sis master, was making experiments now 
in one direction, now in another; and Sidney, 


working by Spenser's side, was to beoome the 
second great example to succeeding writers of a 
novel development In the art of English writing. 
The Shepherd? s Calendar was dedicated to him ; the 
first three books of the Faery Queen were published 
after his death in the same year as the Arcadia. 
We know what form Sidney desired the coming 
literature to take: he was in favour of exc hang in g 
the “encumbrance of rhyme” for “classical 
rhythm ” ; he considered that tragedies should be 
written striotly on the model of Seneca’s plays: 
and that poems in prose were lovely and admirable 
things. Posterity has decided against all these 
theories. Sidney himself deliberately turned his 
back on classical experiment in the only poems of 
his which live. With regard to the principles of 
dramatic art, if Sidney’s life had been prolonged 
to its natural close, he would have had ample 
proof that the dramatic genius of England was of 
a quality to burst the bounds of place and 
time, and to create new conventions to work in, 
and a new point of perspective from which to 
be viewed. The question of prore poems bi ought 
Mrs. Strachey to Sidney’s principal achievement 
in letters: the famous, the forgotten, Arcadia. 
The first edition was published in 1590— 
four years after Sidney’s death—under the 
title of “ The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia.” 
It contains about two-thirds of the work as we 
know it, all of it that had received his Anal 
revision. The remaining third was, at his death, 
still in the loose sheets which, as we learn from 
his dedication, he cent off as they wero written to 
bis Bister, the Countess of Pembroke. In the 
fecond edition of 1593 these MSS., arranged by 
Lady Pembroke, were added to the rest of his 
work, though a gap still remains unfilled between 
the two portions. The tale relates the love of 
two young but renowned princes for the fair 
daughter of Baeilius, King of Arcadia; by means 
of what disguises these aro wooed, through what 
mighty cembats they are protected from eager 
rivals ; and how at length, caught in a network of 
cruel accidents, both lovers and beloved seem to be 
in a desperate extreme; from which, of course, an 
unexpected turn of fate delivers them, and secures 
the happiness of Musidorus with bis Pamela, and 
Pyrocles with Fhiloolea. This main thread is inter¬ 
sected with innumerable episodes, and the scene 
crowded with a multitude of personages, the effect 
of which is extremely confusing, owing mainly to 
the inartistic manner in which the narrative is de¬ 
veloped. But some of these episodes are admirable 
in themselves, and give proof of great inventive 
power; they provided succeeding authors with 

E lots for many a tragedy. One of them was taken 
y Shakspere for the underplot of “ King Lear ”— 
the tragic story of Gloucester and hi a sons. There 
sto short poems scattered throughout the work; 
and at the end of each of the five books into which 
it is divided there is a poetical oontest among the 
Arcadian shepherds in verses styled Eclogues by 
Sidney, which are mostly experiments in adapting 
classical metres to the English tongue. It is 
certain that the Arcadia was looked spin both by 
Sidney and his contemporaries as a poem. Meeres, 
for instance, states: “Sir Philip Sidney writ his 
immortal poem, the Oountees of Pembroke’s 
Arcadia, in prose, and yet our rareit poet.” 
According to them the term would be applied 
to all works of high imagination and noble 
aims. Sidney defined poesy as sn art of imita¬ 
tion—a speaking picture—with this end, to 
teach and delight. In the Arcadia he attempted 
to weave for this essential substance a raiment of 
dainty words and harmonious cadences, where the 
rhythms ihould be different, but hardly less 
elaborate than those of verse He had carefully 
coiuidered the art of what be styled diction, pro¬ 
testing against the affectations of far-fetchcd and 
archaic terms and the abusexif ornament, declaring 
the end of speech to be “ the uttering sweetly and 
properly the conceits of the mind.” His own 
affectation is in the structure of the sentence, not 
in the words composing it. It he failed to make 
the writing of poetical prose finally acceptable, 
the effect of his experiment was none the less 
immense. Never before had the current language 
—the words in ordinary use - been employed with 
such abundance, such versatility, such distinction, 
with a movement so express and admirable. It is true 
the words are often overstrained, and still oftener 
placed in fantastic juxtaposition; but the net result 
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of Sidney's Arcadia was to leave {be English 
language as sapple as a glove for the use of 
succeeding writers. In concluding her interesting 
paper Mrs. Strachey said, “ If his work has been less 
listing than his renown, we must remember that 
it was the work of a young man under thirty, 
standing almost alone in the field of literature. 
Only ten years older than Shakspere, he was 
destined to go to his grave without hearing the 
triumphant answer even then awaiting his question, 
‘ Why England (the mother of excellent minds) 
should be grown so hard a stepmother to poets.’ 
What would have been the effect on a mind so apt 
and fervid of the torrent of poetry which surged 
in after the breaking of the dykes by Kit Marlowe’s 
‘ Tamburlaine,’ it is vain to conjecture. We 
know only that to that glorious generation Sidney 
was a delight and an inspiration. We catch an 
echo of his phrases on the lips of the greatest 
among them ; and we can but lament, with useless 
regret for ourselves and tenderness for him, that 
untimely death came to seal the ears of the poet 
of the Arcadia to the music of him who was the poet 
of ‘ Rjmao and Juliet.’ ”—The discussion which 
followed was opened by Mr. Frederick Rogers and 
continu'd by Mr. Frank Payne, Mr. A. 0. Hay¬ 
ward, Mr. R. J. Parker, Mr. W. Rickard, Mr. 
J. A. Jenkioson, and Mr. James Ernest Baker. 


FINE ART. 

Raphael's Madonnas, and other Great Pictures. 
Reproduced from the Original Paintings, 
with a Life of Raphael and an Account of 
his Chief Works, by Karl Karoly. (Bell.) 

The new methods of reproduction by photo¬ 
graphic process from original pictures are 
likely to produce a considerable change in 
certain departments or side-issues of art- 
criticism as opposed to connoisseurship. It 
has now become possible tocompare minutely 
in most points of design and composition 
(though not, of course, in touch or colour) 
the most varied works of the same or of 
different masters, in the moBt distant 
galleries, almost as well for some purposes 
as if one had the originals themselves placed 
side by side for collation. In earlier days, 
the critic who desired to get a complete 
conception of the entire work of a 
painter or a school had to carry about 
with him a whole portfolio of engravings, 
where such were procurable, and to examine 
these Bomewhat cumbrous and often inaccur¬ 
ate reproductions before the face of the 
various originals between which he proposed 
to institute a comparison. He also required 
a most retentive memory, and a sufficiently 
long acquaintance with the various originals 
to stamp them deeply upon it. Nowadays, 
however, it is quite possible for the student 
who has seen, say, the famous Giorgione in 
the church at Oastelfranco, to compare it 
minutely in all save colour with the little 
study or copy—whichever it may be—of a 
single figure in the National Gallery, by 
means of a small photograph giving the 
detail of the original Ban Liberale. (I apply 
to this personage the name which he bears 
by common prescription, though I believe 
him to be really a St. George, for 
certain reasons into which I may at 
some future time more fully enter.) 
Persons interested in the historical study 
of schools, the development of a particular 
master’s style, or the evolution of art in 
general, have long been familiar with this 
mode of comparison, which often brings out 
surprising and unexpected results. It 
is probable, therefore, that in the future 
many books like Mr. Karoly’s will be pro¬ 
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duced, to save us the trouble and expense of 
procuring for ourselves the individual photo¬ 
graphs, often extremely difficult to obtain, 
as those interested in these matters know to 
their cost; and we certainly cannot have 
too many of such volumes. Here, within the 
compass of a single portable book, which 
may easily be taken into galleries or 
museums for reference and comparison, 
we have for the first time a complete 
series of Raphael’s Madonnas, authentic 
or reputed, reproduced, not from engrav¬ 
ings, but in every case from the originals 
themselves, and including not only accessible 
works like those in the Louvre, the Uffizi, 
the Pitti, the National Gallery, the Old 
Pinakothek, or the Hermitage, but also 
such far less easily seen pictures as the 
Due d’Aumale’s, Lord Oowper’s, Prince 
Esterhazy’s, Lord Ellesmere’s, and Sir J. 0. 
Robinson’s. Mr. Karoly deserves much 
praise and thanks for the pains he has 
taken in obtaining good photographs of all 
these widely scattered pictures—from Madrid 
to St. Petersburg, ana from Fanshanger to 
Vienna, Dresden, and Naples—a thing 
infinitely more difficult and troublesome 
than merely to go to the spot and look at 
the originals. I hope the success of this 
beautiful work will be such as to enable 
the author to follow it up with many similar 
and equally useful volumes. 

From the critical point of view, Mr. 
Kdroly has not much that is new to offer 
us. He gives a short sketch of Raphael’s 
life, in which (as elsewhere throughout) he 
adopts what may briefly be described as the 
perfectly orthodox Morellian standpoint. 
His aooount of Raphael’s portraits, frescoes, 
and easel-works in general, other than 
Madonnas, such as the Sposalizio and the 
Transfiguration, is rapid and Bomewhat 
perfunctory, being hardly more, indeed, 
than what the student may find in Kugler 
and Layard. Nor do the notices of the 
individual Madonnas contain much that is 
novel, being confined for the most part to a 
brief description of the subject, together 
with a few critical quotations, at times 
amusingly contradictory, from Crowe and 
Oavalcaselle, Passavant, Grayer, Morelli, 
Miintz, and other authorities. The reader 
is thus given the sum of the best opinions, 
and is allowed to choose for himself between 
the ideas and beliefs of the conflicting 
doctors. Indeed, it is rather the design 
and method of the work which is excellent 
in itself, than anything special or original 
in the mode of its execution. It forms, 
in short, a handy note-book of Raphael 
criticism, with illustrative process-engravings 
of the original pictures. 

With regard to the main idea of pre¬ 
senting at one glance all Raphael’s 
Madonnas in chronological order, with 
other subjects omitted, it might be objected 
that this volume is in one way a trifle in¬ 
consistent. It does not enable one con¬ 
secutively to follow out the type of the 
Madonna. For its criterion of Madonna- 
hood seems to consist in the fact that a 
picture contains a Virgin and Child, no 
matter how many other figures or incidents 
may go to compose it. In reality, I think, 
these pictures might better be reduced to 
four or five distinct types, each of which is 
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worth tracing separately along its own line 
of chronological development. If we are 
going to isolate the Madonna types at all 
from the general stream of Raphael’s de¬ 
velopment (and I see great advantage in so 
doing), we may as well isolate them com¬ 
pletely and logically while we are about it. 

The first and simplest type, it seems to 
me, is the traditional one of the Madonna 
and Child alone, as we get it direct from 
Byzantine and Giottesque art—through the 
Umbrian masters—the most persistent and 
the most profoundly conventionalised of all 
Christian images. It is also the one which 
even Raphael was the longest in venturing 
largely to revolutionise. He accepted it as 
it came to him from Peragino and Timoteo 
Viti, and altered it but slowly. To this 
type belong the Madonna Solly, the un¬ 
approachable Gran’ Duca, the two Oowper 
Madonnas, the Orleans, the Bridgewater, 
and a few 1ms certain or less interesting 
examples. It is in this central group ana 
the next that we can trace most dearly the 
various stages of that “ earthward pilgrim¬ 
age,” which brought Raphael gradually 
down from the pure Umbrian saintliness of 
the Gran’ Duca, with its sweet reminiscences 
of Timoteo Viti and Peragino, through the 
.artistic and Florentine soulfulness of the 
Oowper of 1505 and the “ Belle Jardiniere,” 
to the mere charming human beauty of the 
pretty and graoeful Roman contadina, with 
her many-coloured kerchief, who does duty 
for the Virgin of Bethlehem in the Madonna 
della Sedia. “ The most beautiful picture 
in the world, I am convinced,” said Haw¬ 
thorne of this last—a monument of his 
judgment. Strange that he should say so 
with the Gran’ Duca and Bottioelli’s Judith 
on the same walls to confront him! The 
mass are with him, of oourse: it is the 
most popular of pictures; but in art, the 
verdict of the mass is seldom if ever the 
right one. 

The second type of Raphael's Madonnas 
is that which embraces the Madonna and 
Child, with the infant St. John. This type 
is not, like the first, traditional; it was 
invented, I believe, by Florentine sculptors, 
partly in order to introduce St. John Baptist, 
the patron saint of Florence, and partly in 
order to secure for their work a pyramidal 
composition. It was afterwards adopted 
and adapted by the Florentine painters for 
the same reason. The type does not occur 
among Raphael’s earlier quasi-Umbrian 
works — unless, indeed, we accept the 
genuineness of the Diotalevi at Berlin. The 
best-known and most typical examples—the 
Madonna al Verde at Vienna, the Cardellino 
at Florence, and the “ Belle Jardiniere ” in 
the Louvre—were all painted in Florenoe, 
and all produoed on Florentine commissions. 
The Cardellino even emphasises this con¬ 
nexion still further, by naving for back¬ 
ground a view of the city with the Duomo 
and Campanile in the distance. The 
Madonna della Sedia, which is a tondo 
of the same subject, of the Roman period, 
was probably painted for one of the 
Florentine Medici. The Casa d’Alba, 
again, is an earlier tondo of the same 
class. The Esterhazy and the Garvagh 
form well-known examples of the self-same 
group. Once the type was formed, how- 
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ever, it became a favourite at Borne and 
elsewhere. To a like Florentine influence 
we must assign the Young St. John of the 
Uffizi, and the unusual size of the some¬ 
what similar, though rather lumpy, St. John 
in the Madonna dell’ Impannata, commis¬ 
sioned by the Florentine Bindo Altoviti. It 
is this local spirit which earlier made 
Filippo Lippi plaoe St. John Baptist, as 
the patron saint of Florence, in the central 
position among the Medici saints (Cosmos 
and Damian, Laurence, and so forth) in the 
charming lunette from the Medici Palace, 
which now hangs on the walls of the 
National Gallery. I may add that this less 
conventionalised Florentine subject of Our 
Lady with the two children seems to me to 
be treated from the first by Baphael with 
far greater freedom and ease than the pure 
Madonna pictures: it is less devotional in 
feeling, and therefore allows greater variety 
and freshness of artistic composition— 
though I admit that already when he 
painted the Orleans Virgin he had thrown 
over, even for Madonnas alone, the last 
trace of mediaevalism in design and senti¬ 
ment. 

The third type, also an old and conven¬ 
tional one, is that of the Madonna and 
Saints. In the Berlin example, with St. 
Jerome and St. Francis, we get the simple 
half-length form of this type exactly as 
Baphael received it ready-made from the 
handB of Perugino and Pinturicchio. The 
Saints in.this work may be advantageously 
compared with the corresponding pair in 
Perugino’s very similar work in the National 
Gallery. The Blenheim Madonna shows a 
further advance on Baphael’s part in the man¬ 
agement of this type. In order to test both its 
traces of universal early convention and its 
special advance on its Umbrian predecessors, 
it may be well contrasted, first, with the 
Borgognone of the Two St. Catherines, and 
the Mantegna of the Madonna with St. 
John Baptist and St. Mary Magdalen (both 
in the National Gallery), and then with the 
Perugino which hangs close by it. Later 
developments of this type are the still 
strangely Peruginesque Madonna di Sant’ 
Antonio at South Kensington, and the 
Baldacchino in the Pitti, which, even before 
it was altered and muddled, owed much in 
design to tho similar compositions of Fra 
Bartolommeo, the first Florentine who 
really transformed the “ Madonna con vari 
Santi ” of earlier art into that later and 
balanced form of group which we specially 
know as a Santa Conversazione. To the 
tame sub-species, too, belongs the Madonna 
del Peace, whose Baphael and Tobias may 
be instructively compared with the corre¬ 
sponding figures in the Perugino in the 
National Gallery. 

The two “Heavenly Madonnas,” or 
“ Madonnas in Glory ”—the Foligno and 
the Sistine—are beautiful variants on this 
type, partly derived from the old celestial 
Umbrian ideal, but, of course, largely 
modernised. It is noteworthy that both of 
these heavenly pictures were painted on 
what amount to Umbrian commissions—one 
for a Conti of Foligno, the other for a 
monastery at Piacenza, which may be 
regarded for artistic purposes as Bolognese- 
Umbrian. Like the Disputa and the Trans¬ 
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figuration, their spiritual as opposed to their 
technical ancestry is to be found to this 
day in many early ecstatio works in the 
Pinacoteca at Perugia. 

The Holy Family type, on the other 
hand, is comparatively late, and may be 
largely traced, I believe, to the personal 
influence of Leonardo da Vinci. Indeed, it 
seems to me, if I may venture to say so, 
that a Leonardesque touch, as well as 
Leonardesque composition, is generally to 
be detected in such pictures as the Oanigiani, 
and even the Madonna with the Palm. 
They may be usefully compared with the 
St. Anne of the Louvre ana the “ Vierge 
aux Bochers.” And is there not also a tinge 
of Michael Angelo in the older characters ? 
This is heresy, I know; but I cannot 
help feeling it. The Cordero is a minor 
variant on this theme, which later blossoms 
out into the Boman fulness of the 
Impannata and the Great Holy Family 
of Francis I. Of the Holy Family type, 
again, several interesting sub-types will 
shortly reveal themselves to any attentive 
student in the great galleries. I leave it 
to the reader to make his own classification. 

Mr. Kdroly’s charming collection, with 
the ease of comparison which it so pleasantly 
affords, has beguiled me into greater diffuse¬ 
ness than I at first contemplated. I will 
only add that most of his reproductions 
seem to me excellent, though a few, like 
the Perla, are from unsatisfactory photo¬ 
graphs, while the glowing background of 
cherubs’ heads has been entirely lost in the 
Madonna di San Sisto. Nor do I think it 
possible, in spite of great names to the 
contrary, for a careful comparer of types 
to put the purely Florentine Bridgewater 
Madonna at a much later date than its 
sister face in the “Belle Jardiniere.” I 
should have liked, indeed, from this point 
of view, to trace the evolution of the 
Madonna’s features through the Gran’ 
Duca and the Cowper to the Oardellino, 
the “Jardiniere,” and the Bridgewater, 
and thence slowly on to the “ Vierge aux 
Candolabres,” the Francis I., and the 
Sistine; but space and an editorial frown 
forbid me. The photograph of the “ Can¬ 
dolabres,” by the way, is taken from Sir 
J. C. Bobinson’s replica. It was the rival 
claimant to authenticity and originality—Mr. 
Butler Johnstone’s example—that Kugler 
and Layard stamped with the seal of their 
high approbation. “ Its present owner is 
unknown,” says Mr. Karoly of this last 
work. As a matter of fact, it is now in 
the hands of a well-known London firm, 
and is understood to be for sale. It were 
much to be wished that some wealthy bene¬ 
factor would acquire it and present it to 
the natiou. 

Mr. Karoly’s book is one that no lover 
of art can afford to do without. 

Grant Allen. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Messes. M a ecus Ward & Co. announce the 
early publication, in two volumes, of a further 
selection of engraved portraits from the collec¬ 
tion exhibited by the late James Anderson 
Rose, at the opening of the new Library and 
Museum of the Corporation of the City of 
London in November, 1872. This selection 
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consists of over one hundred portraits of 
historical characters — monarohs, statesmen, 
reformers, generals, artists, writers. Accom¬ 
panying the portraits are brief biographies, 
edited by Mr. Gordon Goodwin, who has 
also furnished, by way of preface, a memoir. 
A portrait of Mr. Rose appears as a frontis¬ 
piece. The first selection appeared in one 
volume in 1874. 

Messrs. H. Grevel & Co. will publish 
shortly, in a portfolio, a series of heliogravure 
plates, partly coloured, entitled A Modern 
Dance of Death, by Herr Joseph Battler, who is 
well-known in Germany as a designer of book¬ 
plates. 

Tbe exhibitions to open next week inolude: 
a collection ofpiotures by the late Charles 
Jacque, at the Hanover Gallery ; and a series 
of water-oolour drawings of “ The Riviera and 
North Italy,” by Mr. Ainslie Bean, at the 
Japanese Gallery—both in New Bond-street; 
and also a number of original drawings made for 
the Graphic and Daily Graphic, at 195 Strand. 

A course of five lectures, upon “ Three Cen¬ 
turies of Italian Sculpture,” will be delivered 
by Miss Hope Rea at Mrs. Jopling’s School of 
Ait, South Kensington, on Fridays, at 4 30 
p.m., beginning this week. 

It is announced that the Acad6mie des 
Inscriptions, at its annual meeting last week, 
voted 1000 francs (£40) for the publication of 
the numismatic manuscripts left by the late M. 
Waddington. This refers, we presume, to his 
catalogue of the coins of Asia Minor, concerning 
which Mr. Barclay V. Head writes in the 
current number of the Ctactical Review :— 

“ This catalogue, the result of no lets than forty 
years’ study, is not merely a description of M. 
Waddington’s own collection, valuable as that 
alone would be. It is a complete Corpus of tho 
coins of Asia Minor, in all the great European 
cabinets, each of which was in turn visited and 
minutely examined by M. Waddington. Mionnet's 
readings (frequently lamentably deficient) were all 
either verified or corrected by him, and thoroughly 
reliable descriptions were added of hundreds of 
coins which aroas yet unpublished. 

At a recent meeting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions, M. Heuzey oommunicated a report 
on the results of the eighth year of M. de 
Sarzec’s excavations at Telloh, in ancient 
Chaldea. He dwelt specially upon the dis¬ 
covery of a regular layer of clay tablets, 
covered with inscriptions, the number of which, 
complete or fragmentary, may be estimated at 
about thirty thousand. It constitutes a store¬ 
house of archives, going back to a remote 
antiquity: accounts, inventories (including 
inventories of the royal or sacred herds), con¬ 
tracts, deeds in duplicate bearing the names of 
the princes of Sirpuda and of the kings of Ur. 
Besides, M. de Sarzec has continued his 
exploration of the primitive strata which repre¬ 
sent the fourth millennium before the Christian 
era, and has laid bare, beneath the palace of 
Tello, the solid base of Ur-Baii, a predecessor 
of Gudea. Thirdly, the exploration has been 
extended to Tells further to the south, where 
many monuments, sacred pebbles, fragments 
of the Stele of the Vultures, inscriptions, 
statuettes (several with the head perfectly 
preserved), have been acquired by M. de 
Sarzec. 


THE STAGE. 

“ JOHN A’ DREAMS.” 

Mr. Haddon Chambers’s new play, “ John 
a’ Dreams,” at the Haymarket, is the latest 
essay in polite melodrama. I say “ polite,” 
because the scene is agreeable, the story set 
forth with vigorous, even smart, dialogue, 
and the guests well dressed. But it is 
“ melodrama,” though polite: the subtle 
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study of individual character is absent; 
the comedy, though welcome, is but occa¬ 
sional. It is no blame whatever to the 
piece, as pieces go, that it is made quite 
obviously for the theatre—that it demands 
the assistance, or to put it differently, that 
it meets the exactions of the actor; that 
instead of standing on its own merits as 
literature, it supplies the player with the 
ladder, the footbridge, and the scaffolding 
for his own particular performance. That 
is, after all, a play’s function—at all events 
in a country in which audiences are less 
inclined to be occupied with problems than 
with personalites, and in which they assign 
to force of narrative and action a place 
denied to literary treatment. In France the 
thing is different. We hear a great deal 
here—and it is chiefly nonsense—about the 
“ place of the modem drama." The place 
of the modern drama is, in truth, a humble 
one. By the magnetism of an actor, by the 
force of a story, a play may influence the 
public. But, having regard to its inevitable 
conditions, it will never be the means selected 
by the serious writer for the expression of 
his thought and feeling, and for the exhi¬ 
bition of the troops of characters it may be 
within his power to create. Mr. Haddon 
Chambers—although not the best—is at all 
events one of the best of modem English 
dramatists. Yet here, with him as with 
others, along with much that is interesting, 
with much that 'is truly observant, is the 
conventional character and the forced note 
and the stupid business of the opium-bottle. 
This sort of thing, if it corresponds to any¬ 
thing in printed writing, corresponds only 
to what is known as the padding in the 
novel of commerce — the ordinary three- 
volume novel. 

One of a few good signs about the Eng¬ 
lish Theatre—and it is a feature which, 
whatever it is owing to, cannot possibly be 
owing to Scandinavian influence—is the 
freshness of some of its comedy scenes. 
Even the followers of that passing fashion, 
which takes for granted that it is impossible 
for a woman to be interesting if she is not 
seriouslysoiled,turn from their rather shallow 
studies of conventional or actual trans¬ 
gression, and amuse us by observing with 
keenness some of our world’s lighter ways. 
At more than one playhouse within a stone’s 
throw of the Haymarket this is very per¬ 
ceptible. It is perceptible likewise at the 
Haymarket itself, where the sordid and not 
very skilfully imagined “ past ” of Miss 
Kate Cloud, played by Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, interests us far less, has far less 
the air of reality about it, than the flirta¬ 
tions of Mrs. Wanklyn with “Percy,” and 
the not unnatural, yet not very serious, 
objections which Mr. Wanklyn entertains 
to these proceedings. The fact is, that, 
even apart from the quite admirable manner 
in which these parts are played, Mr. Haddon 
Chambers has actually got much nearer to 
the creation of individual, recognisable 
character, in the conception and execution 
of these three good people, than in the con¬ 
ception and execution of his dreamy poet— 
a minor poet, after all, or he would never 
be a dreamy one—and of his sensual friend, 
who hungers for a woman as you hunger 
for food, and of the woman herself, who 


has been all her life in the mire, yet 
suddenly, as by the waving of a dramatist’s 
wand, is to be fit at once for the high skies. 
No; no one seriously can tike these beings 
as valuable studies from the world, as bits 
of nature touched properly with art. We 
see and shall forget them. What is more 
likely to last is one’s remembranoe of the 
funny manage d troie, in which the husband, 
just at the right moment, asserts himself, 
good-naturedly, discreetly, with “ suriout , 
point de %Ue" These three are all of them 
very likeable people: Mr. Edmund Maurice, 
heavily and appropriately sensible as the 
legitimate lord; Mr. Boss, light, airy, 
brainless, perfectly good-natured, as the 
young man in attendance; Miss Janette 
Steer, handsome and natural, arch and 
pleased to be pleasing, and attired with 
admirably modern smartness, as the young 
woman who flirts. 

A last paragraph—still about the acting; 
for the piece itself, which serves its turn 
sufficiently, which is neatly built and 
vigorously written, scarcely wants more 
comment. Mr. Nutcombe Gould, as a 
liberal and high-minded clergyman who is 
the poet’s father, has a part which at least 
he can look acceptably. In nine things 
out of ten he can likewise act it. 
Then there comes an ocoasion, a moment, 
when very deep feeling needs to be ex¬ 
pressed ; and though that which is supposed 
to be an expression of it is never wanting in 
good taste, it is, also, never really con¬ 
vincing. “Suppressed emotion” on the 
stage is generally another name for emotion 
it would have been more desirable to fully 
indulge. As the poet, who is at least a 
chivalrous lover, and whom Mr. Tree makes 
agreeably picturesque, this admirable 
character-actor is seen at his discreetest, 
at his best considered, sometimes even at 
his most sympathetic, but rarely at his most 
forcible. The part does not afford him the 
fullest chance for that. Even the whole 
story of the opium-bottle—which palls on 
one—has not the redeeming feature of 
giving Mr. Tree the opportunity he pre¬ 
sumably wants. His method of delivery, 
in other scenes, laoks variety ; but, as I have 
said before, he is not unsympathetic, and 
he is very obviously careful and judicious— 
a measure of tenderness comes where it is 
most required into his performance of the 
part. Mr. Cartwright plays, with strong 
grip of a disagreeable character, with dra¬ 
matic force and verve that is at least un¬ 
questioned, the part of the less worthy lover. 
Much interest has been felt in the appear¬ 
ance of Mrs. Patrick Campbell in the role 
of the besmirched but repentent heroine. 
The result, I take it, is that she has scored 
a succet d’estime. A triumph in Mrs. Tan- 
quaray—which fitted her completely, and 
into which she completely entered—a failure 
in Dulcie Larondie, which, presumably, she 
completely misunderstood, but for which 
also, not less obviously, she was by nature 
never meant: these have been followed by 
a performance in which Mrs. Patrick Camp¬ 
bell re-establishes at all events the fact that 
she knows her business, that she knows the 
machinery of her art, but suggests to me 
the question whether her inspiration is not 
at the best but very occasional. Her per¬ 


formance is not a collapse; but I do not see 
in it any sign of penetrating sympathy, of 
intuitive knowledge of human nature, or of 
her personal possession of the magnetism 
which, on the stage and off it, counts for so 
much. In plain English, she is a capable 
woman, but leagues from being that great 
new actress London has been waiting for. 

Fbedebick Wedmobe. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

Miss Annie C. Muibhead commenced a series 
of educational concerts at the West Theatre, 
Albert Hall, on Saturday afternoon. She 
wishes to give Kensington children, “busy 
with school-work,” and unable to go as far as 
the Queen’s or St. James’s Hall, opportunities 
for hearing music. She also proposes to give 
a similar series at Hampstead. But Miss 
Muirhead not only intends to provide music for 
the children, but to talk to uiem about form 
and musioal ideas, to assist them, in fact, “ to 
leam how to listen.” The aim is an excellent 
one, and deserves every encouragement. In 
one or two matters last Saturday’s programme 
was not altogether satisfactory. To name only 
one—a short part-song suffioed to show voioes 
in combination, and something similar might 
have been done for instruments. The Haydn 
Quartet was too long for the object in view. 
Criticism, however, is here out of plaoe. Miss 
Muirhead is making an experiment, and will 
doubtless, during the series, disoover many 
ways of improving the concerts. She has been 
wise not to issue a synopsis of the whole series. 
The scheme, if carefully carried out, ought to 
prove eminently successful. 

Josef Hofmann gave his only pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall this season on 
Monday afternoon. He has been for several 
years the pupil of the eminent pianist whose 
death occurred suddenly the very next day. 
The touoh, the singing tone, the technique of 
the talented youth—everything reminded one 
of Rubinstein, especially certain gestures which 
he has unconsciously oaught from his late 
master. Josef Hofmann is a pianist of immense 
promise; and if he works hard, and is not spoilt 
by success, he is not unlikely to prove the 
legitimate suooessor of the great Russian 
master. He gave an excellent performance of 
a Bach-D’Albert Fugue. After that came 
three of Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder ohne Worte,” 
of which the one in A from the first 
book was the best rendered. The perform¬ 
ance of the Weber Sonata in D minor was 
most interesting, for the player entered 
thoroughly into the romantio spirit of the 
music. Weber’s pianoforte works taxed even 
the powers of RuDinstein; and at times it was 
evident that Hofmann was overweighted by 
the difficulties, but he struggled bravely with 
them. Whether he was altogether wise in 
selecting that Sonata is, however, open to 
question. 

Lady Halle made her first appearanoe at the 
Popular Concerts on Monday evening. The 
programme contained no novelties, and may 
therefore be dismissed in a few words. Lady 
Halle was in admirable form, and her playing 
of Dr. Stanford’s delightful Irish pieoes was 
most enjoyable. Mr. Schonberger performed 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in D minor (Op. 
31, No. 2). His rendering of the work was a 
thoughtful one, but mannered; he did not 
leave the poet-musician to speak for himself. 
Mr. Schonberger, who was much applauded 
and encored, is said to have been suffering 
from rheumatism in the right arm ; and some 
of the passages in the finale of the Sonata 
seemed to show that he was not quite at his 
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ease. Miss Sate Cove was a very successful 


OBITUARY. 


vocalist. 

Mr. Felix Mottl conducted what was an¬ 
nounced as a “Wagner” concert at the 
Queen’s Hall on Tuesday evening; the entire 
programme, however, did not consist of 
“ Wagner ” music. Mr. Mottl is a fine con¬ 
ductor, and has a splendid chance of winning 
popularity here ; only let him be oareful as to 
his choice of novelties and order of programme. 
The Introduction to the second Aot of the late 
Emanuel Chabrier’s “ Gwendoline ” is interest¬ 
ing ; detaohed, however, from its surroundings, 
it conveys no definite meaning. But it was 
preceded by Beethoven’s “Leonora” Overture 
No. 3 (a mighty tone-piece, appropriately 
described by Wagner as a musical drama;, and 
by Wagner’s highly exciting “ Venusberg 
Music ” ; and either of these would have proved 
detrimental to any novelty, however strong. The 
“Yenusberg Music,” by the way, is wonderful, 
but it essentially demands the stage. The 
other novelty which immediately followed was 
Wilhelmj’s “Festival March,” which might 
be entitled “Hommage a Mendelssohn et a 
Wagner.” The second part of the programme 
included excerpts from the “ Bing des Nibel- 
ungen,” all finely interpreted. Miss Marie 
Brema sang again the closing scene from 
“ Die Gotterdammerung,” and was in better 
voice than on the previous occasion. |Her 
declamation is magnificent, but we repeat what 
we have already said—the part is too high for 
her. To sing such a grand scene must prove a 
great temptation to the gifted vocalist; but she 
would do well to resist it. The hall was 
crowded, and the Carlsruhe conductor was 
received with much enthusiasm. 

We must defer notioe of the interesting first 
concert of the Wolf Musical Union on Thurs¬ 
day afternoon until next week. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 

While Liszt was living he was regarded as the 
greatest of pianists; but for many years before 
his death that title was a complimentary one, 
for only on very rare occasions did he appear 
before the public. Bubinstein was his legitimate 
successor, and for nearly half a century held 
sovereign sway. He visited London early in 
the forties as a youthful prodigy. He did not 
return to this country until 1857, when he 
appeared at the Philharmonic Society and 
made his dibut at John Ella’s Musical Union. 
His last visit was in 1886, when he gave his 
famous historical recitals. The programmes 
illustrated the literature of the pianoforte, from 
Byrd and Bull down to Liszt and Bubinstein 
himself. We live in an age in whioh pianists 
are constantly astonishing us with technical 
tours de force ; some try to show us that 
even Liszt’s difficulties can be exceeded. We 
doubt, however, whether any living pianist 
could be regarded as Rubinstein’s superior. 
All great men have their weak moments, and 
Bubinstein occasionally used to love to startle 
the groundlings with his thundering octaves 
and widespread arpeggios; but, take him all 
in all, he devoted his great gifts to the highest 
service of art. As an interpreter of Beethoven 
he was exceptionally great: he not only under¬ 
stood the music, but felt its power, and revealed 
all its passion and all its poetry. His reading 
of the Appassionata was grand, and of all the 
pianists we have ever heard he was the only 
one who caught the true spirit of the Sonata 
in E (Op. 109). And although so great a 
Beethoven player, he could do justice to other 
composers, especially Schumann and Chopin. 
Nature had bestowed on him a wonderful 
touch : he could Bing on the piano. 

Bubinstein, like Liszt, despised the Bhort- 


livod glory of even the greatest pianists, and 
sought after the higher fame of a composer. 
The catalogue of his works is immense; and it 
inoludes not only pianoforte pieces and songs, 
but chamber-musio, symphonies, operas and 
oratorios. There lie scattered through his 
works ideas full of freshness and oharm, 
and the workmanship is often exceedingly 
clever; but in his longer compositions the 
writing is most unequal. Side by side 
with passages of real power, there are others 
totally lacking in interest. Like Chopin, he 
was undoubtedly at his best in compositions of 
smaller oalibre : many of his songs and piano¬ 
forte pieces have acquired a well-deserved 
popularity. He wrote many operas, of whioh 
only one—“ The Demon ”—has been performed 
in this country; but even with the assistance 
of great singers, and with the successful pianist 
at the conductor’s desk, it only achieved a 
a succes d’estime. In a letter to the Signale of 
June, 1882, he expounded his theory of sacred 
opera, and that theory he put into practice. The 
Oratorio as an art-form was not to his taste : 
he felt that sacred subjects should be exhibited 
on the stage, as was the custom, with 
the sanction of the Church, iu the Middle 
Ages. He argued thus: “ If the illustratiou 
of Holy Scripture by means of painting is no 
profanation, why should the dramatic method 
be considered so ? ” Popular opinion in this 
country is averse to such a practice, so thit 
Rubinstein’s saored operas have never been 
heard here. “ I am writing in this way,” 
said the composer, “my ‘Cain and Abal,’ 
‘ Sulamith,’ ‘Moses’and‘Christ,’ whether the day 
of representation comes or not—no matter.” 

By Rubinstein’s death the world has lost 
an accomplished man, a great musician; and 
one—let it be remembered in his favour—who 
was always kind to young artists, and 
charitable towards the poor. 
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In crown 8vo, fully Illustrated, price 6a. 

Tales from Scott. By Sir Edward 

SULLIVAN, Bart. With an Introduction by EDWARD BOWDEN, LL.D., Professor 
of English Literature at the University of Dublin. 

An attempt to do for Sir Walter Scott what Charles Lamb did for Shakespeare. 

'* Could hardly have been better dene than it is by Sir E. Sullivan. The stories are told 
with much felicity of stylo and diction. The narrative flows casity and distinctly, and the 
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Raymond's Folly; or, Every Man the 
Architect of His Own Future. 

By E. ST. JOHN LEIGH. 

In crown 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 6s. 

An Artist's Fate. By Cecil Clarke, 

Author of “ Ulrica,” “ When all was Young,” Ac. 
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making the reader interested.”— Academy. 

“ it says much for the writor’s skill that ho has constructed so interesting a story out 
of such simple material, and in his style there is evidence of much care .”—Bayswater Press. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

The See-Saiv of Life ; or, Misfortune 

no Disgrace, A Novel. 

“ Truly illustrates the ups and downs of life, and the manner in which people look upon 
tho fortunes and misfortunes of others .”—Liverpool Mercury. 

“ The author has obviously a thick strand of philosophy in his composition, and the 
book is one which may be perused with both pleasure and proflt .”—Liverpool Daily Pos «. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price Os. 

A Dish of Matrimony. A Novel. By 

Madame CAUMONT. 

“ Light but wholesome.”— Independent. 

“ Very pleasant and entertaining .”—Bristol Mercury. 

“ A very charming novel. Mrs. Caumont has not a little humour, with a keen insight 
into human character .”—Northern Whig. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. Gd. 

New Year's Eve. A Story Translated 

from the French of AD SCHAEFFER by C. P. KUNTZ. 

“ The story convoys important lessons and suggests profitable reflections.”— Christian, 

“ Extremely fresh in conception and skilfully worked out. A charming book.” 

_ Bradford Observer. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

Max Reichner , Pastor. A Story of the 

BOHEMIAN PERSECUTION. By H. O. WARD. 

“ Mr. Ward koows how to give realistic aspect to his narrative .”—Christian Commonweal>h. 
Teaches a lesson of masterly devotion and self-sacrifice. An impressive little story 
which can hardly fail to awaken tho interests of adherents of tho Protestant faith.” 

Public Opinion. 

In tasteful small 4to, price Is. 

Prior Rahere's Rose. A Story of 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, SMITHFIELD. 

With four Illustrations of the Church as follows :— 

1. The Restored South Transept. | 3. Tho Old South Entrance. 


2. The Prior’s Tomb. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


NEW PART. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC A: a Magazine 

of Bibliography. With Illustrations. InTwelve Quar¬ 
terly Parts. Subscription per annum (Four Parts), 
30s. net j per Part, 10s. net. 

PART III. (just published) contains Articles by Dr. 
Garnett, W. Y. Fletcher, R. Hartineau, L. Housman, J. W. 


ST.MICHAEL the ARCHANGEL: THE PULPIT COMMENTARY. 


«The Mainz Psalter of 1467,” “A Forgotton Book-Dliw- 
trator,” “ La Guirlande de Julio,” “ Foreign Books dedi- 
cated to Englishmen,” and “English Book Sales.” 

“A VERY CHARMING BOOK.” 

LIVING ENGLISH POETS. 

MDCCCXCIII. With Frontispiece by Herbert Railton. 
Large crown 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper, parch¬ 
ment or cloth, 12s .; vellum, 15s. 

Contains Selections from the following Poets: -Frederick 
Tennyson, Thomas Gordon Hake, Aubrey de Vere, Philip 
Jamee Bailey, Frederick Locker-Lampson, Coventry Pat¬ 
more, William Alexander, Christina Georgina Rossetti, Sir 
Edwin Arnold, Lewis Morris, Richard Watson Dixon, 
William Morris, Alfred Austin. Sir Alfred Lyall, Lord de 
Tabley. Walter Theodore Watts, Algernon Swinburn, 
watrid Scawen Blunt, Austin Dobson, Augusta Webster, 
Mrs. Hamilton King, Robert Buchanan, William John 
Courthope, Frederick W. H. Myers, Robert Bridges, An¬ 
drew Lang, Edmund Gosse, Walter Henries Pollock, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Theophile Marzials, Margaret 8. Woods, 
Mary Darmesteter, Lord Houghton, Norman Gale, Katherine 
Tynan, Herbert P. Home, Arthur Symons, Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling, Richard Le Gallienne. 

A Limited Edition printed on Largo Paper. 

A CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

A FARM in FAIRYLAND. By 

LAURENCE HOUSMAN. With 13 Full-Page Illustra¬ 
tions, and specially designed cover by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Largo-Paper Edition will he limited to Fifty Copies. 

ELZEVIR SERIES. 

New Volume. 

The KING’S LAST VIGIL. By Lady 

LINDSAY, Author of “ Lyrics, and other Poems.” 
Elzevir 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper, 5s. 

PARCHMENT LIBRARY. (The). 

New Volume. 

POETS on POETS. By Mrs. Richard 

STRACHEY. Elzevir 8vo, printed on Hand-mado 
Paper at the Chiswick Press. Parchment or doth, 6s.; 
vellum, 7s. 6d. 

TENNYSON : Poet, Philosopher, 

Idealist. Studios of the Life, Work, and Teaching of 
the Poet Laureate. By J. CUMING WALTERS. 
With Portrait after a Photograph by Mrs. Camoron. 
8vo, 12s. 

FACSIMILE OF FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ALMANACK. 


Three Encomiums by Theodosius, Archbishop of Alex¬ 
andria; Severus, Patriarch of Antioch; and Eustathius, 
Bishop of Trake. The Coptic Texts with Extracts from 
Arabic and Ethiopio Versions. Edited, with a Trans¬ 
lation, by E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D.- Large 8vo, 
15s. net. 

THE BOOK of GOVERNORS: 

the HLstoria Monastica of Thomas, Bishop of Mnrga, 
a.d. 810. Edited from Syriac Manuscripts in the British 
Museum and other Libraries. By E. A* WALLIS 
BUDGE, Litt.D-, F.S.A., Keeper of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 2 vols., demy 
8vo, £2 net. 

Vol. I. THE SYRIAN TEXT, INTRODUCTION, Ac. 
Vol. II. THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

CANDIDUCCIA: Scenes from 

Roman Life. By the MARCHESA THEODOLI, 
Author of "Under Pressure.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
12s. net. 


Edited by the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, Dean of 
Gloucester, and by the Rev. JOSEPH S. EXELL. With 
Introductions by the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, the 
Right Rev. H. COTTERILL, the Very Rev. Principal 
J. TULLOCB, the Rev. Canon G. RAWLINSON, and 
the Rev. Dr. PLUMMER. 

New Volume. 

ST. MATTHEW. Vol. I. EXPOSITION, 

by Rev. A. L. WILLIAMS. HOMILETICS, by Rev. 
B. C. CAFFIN. HOMILIES, by Various Authors. 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s. 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 

of the NEW TESTAMENT. Critical, Exegctical, and 
Theological. By the Rev. 8. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D. 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged* 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, 30s. 

ROCHDALE SERMONS. By 

Ven. JAMES M. WILSON, Vicar of Rochdale, and 
Archdeacon of Manchester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WEIRD TALES from NORTH- THE TRUE LIFE, and other 


ERN SEAS. From the Danish of JONAS LIE. Trans- 
luted by R. NISBET BAIN. With 12 Illustrations by 
Laurence Housman, Demy 8vo, 7s. 0d. 

CLEVERLY ILLUSTRATED." 

PROVERBS in PORCELAIN, to 

which is added “ AU RF.VOIR,” a Dramatic Vignette. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 26 Illustrations by 
Bernard Partridge. Small 4to, 6s. 

A limited number ol copies may be had printed on Largo 
Paper, 21s. net. 

“A SUPERB QUARTO VOLUME." 

FANS of JAPAN. By C. M. 

SALWEY. With Introduction by WILLIAM ANDER¬ 
SON, F.R.C.S., late of H.B.M.’s Legation, Japan. With 
10 Full-Page Coloured Plntes, and 39 Illustrations in 
Black and White. Large 4to, 31s. 0d. no . 

THIRD EDITION. 

THE ART of MUSIC. By 

C. H. H. PARRY, Mus.Doc., Oxon., Cantab., and 
Dublin. Demy 8vo, 12a. 

INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, Vol. LXXVI. 

RACE and LANGUAGE. By 

ANDRE F. LEFEVRE, Professor in tho Anthropo¬ 
logical School, Paris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, Vol. LXXItl. 

HANDBOOK of GREEK and 

LATIN PALEOGRAPHY. By E. MAUNDE THOMP- 

SON, Principal Librarian, British Museum. With 
Tables of Alphabets and Facsimiles. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The KALENDAR of SHEP- THE CHEMISTY of the BLOOD, 


HERDES. Edited by H. OSKAR SOMMER, Ph.D. 
Rojal 8vo, hoards, £2 2s. net. 

BY THE SAME EDITOR. 

The COUNTESS of PEMBROKE’S 

ARCADIA. Written by Sir PHILIP SYDNEY. Royal 
8vo, boards, £2 2s. 

Only 100 copies now remain unsubscribed for. 

BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS- Edited 

by A. W. POLLARD. Printed on Hand-mado Paper, 
and bound in buckram, post 8vo, 6 b. net. 

New Volume. 

The BINDING o! BOOK8. By Herbert 

P. HORNE. Being the Sixth and Concluding Volume 
of “ Books about Books.” 

EARLY EDITIONS: a Biblio- 

graphical Survey of tlio Works of some Popular 
Modern Authors. By J. H. SLATER. Demy 8vo, half- 
Koxburgho morocco, 21s. net. 

A few Large-Paper Copies on Hand-made Paper are 
issued at 42s. 

CENTENARY EDITION. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL 

WORKS of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Tho Text 
newly Polluted and Ilcviscd by GEORGE EDWARD 
WOODBERllY. Steel Portraits. In 4 vols., crown 8vo, 

24s. net. 


and other Scientific Papers. By the lato S. C. WOOL. 
DRIDGE, M.D., D.Sc., Assistant Physician and co- 
Lecturer on Physiology at Guy’s Hospital. Arranged 
by VICTOR HORSLEY. B.S. F.R.C.S., and ERNEST 
STARLING, M.D., M.R.O.P. With an Introduction 
by VICTOR HORSLEY. Demy 8vo, 10s. 

“A QUITE ADMIRABLE BOOK.” 

METHODS of PRACTICAL HY- 

G1ENE. By Professor K. B. LEHMANN, Wiirzbnrg. 
Translated by W. CROOKES, F.H.S. With numerous 
Hlustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

THE COMPARATIVE PATHO- 

LOGY of INFLAMMATION. Lectures delivered at the 
Pasteur Institute in 1691. By ELIAS MKTCHNIKOt F, 
Chef de Service a l’lnst'tut Pasteur. Translated from 
tho French by F. A. STARLING audE. H. STARLING, 
M.D. With 65 Figures in the Text and 3 Coloured 
Plates. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

MODERN SCIENCE. Edited by 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 
New Volume. 

THE FAUNA of the DEEP SEA. By 

SYDNEY J. HICKSON. With 23 Illustrations. 

BY ORDER of the SUN to CHILE. 

By J. J. AUBERT1N. With Illustrations, crown 

bvo, 5 6. 


Sermons. By the Rev. Prebendary EYTON. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BELIEF in tho DIVINITY of 

JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. FATHER DIDON, of 
the Order of St. Dominic. Translated from the French. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LECTURES on the HISTORY of 

PHILOSOPHY. By G. W. F. HEGEL. Translated 
from the German by E. S. HALDANE, assisted by 
F. H. SIMSON. 3 vols., largo post 8vo, 12s. each. 

ENGLISH and FOREIGN PHILO- 

SOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

New Volume. 

INTRODUCTION to tho THEORY of 

SCIENCE and METAPHYSICS. By Dr. A. RIEHL. 
Translated by Dr. ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. Post 8vo, 
0s. 

TEN WEEKS in EGYPT and 

PALESTINE. By CATHERINE JANEWAY. With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the 

STUDY of ENGLISH HISTORY. By SAMUEL R. 
GARDINER and J. BASS MULLINGER. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 

GUSTAVUS the THIRD and his 

CONTEMPORARIES, 1716 ■ 1792. An Overlooked 
Chapter of Eighteenth Century History. By NISBET 
I BAIN. 2 vois., 8vo, 21s. net. [At alt Libraries. 

HISTORY of S. FRANCIS of 

ASSISI. By the ABBE LE MONNIER. Translated 
by a FRANCISCAN TERTIARY. With Preface by 
Cardinal VAUGHAN. 8vo, 16s. 

NEW VOLUME OF TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 

ANCIENT INDIA BASED on SANSCRIT LITERA¬ 
TURE. n.c. 2000 to A.n. 1060. With Maps. By 
ROMKSH CUUNDER DUTT.C.I.E. Revised Edition 
2 vols., Svo, 21s. 

INDIA. By Sir John Strachey. 

New and Revised Edition, with Map. Crown Svo, Be. 

HALLBOK’S INTERNATIONAL 

LAW; or, Rules Regulating the Intercourse of States 
in Peaco and War. Thhxl Edition, thoroughly Bevi&od. 
and in many Parts Rewritten. By Sir SHER9TO-, 

I BAKER, Bart., of tho Middle Temple and of tho 
Wostern Circuit, B»rrister-at-Law, Recorder of Barn¬ 
staple and Bideford, Author of “The Laws relating to 
Quarantine,” Ac. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 38s. 

“A FASCINATING STORY.” 

DAVID GARRICK : a Biography. 

By JOSEPH KNIGHT. With Now Portrait hv W. 
BOUCHER, Train a Painting by Gainsborough. Demy 
Svo, 10s. Gil. net. 

A few Large-Paper Copies may be hail, 21s. not. 

I LIFE of the Very Rev. THOMAS 

X. BURKE, O.P. By W. J. FITZ-PATRICK, F.S.A. 
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VENICE DEPICTED by PEN and PENCIL, Adapted by Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D'Anvers), Author 

of “ The Elementary History of Art,” Ac., from the German of HENRY TERL. With 180 Full-page and Text Illustrations from Original Drawings by Eltoro Tito and other 
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TTNIYERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

^ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


The appointment carries with it a seat on the Senate of the Univer- 
sitv of Wale*. 

Applications, with Testimonials, should be forwarded on or before 
December 4th, 1894, to 

Cardiff, November 12th, 1894. Ivor James, Registrar. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COL- 

A LEGE for WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal—Miss E. P. HUGHES, late of Newnham College. 

The Students attend the Cambridge University Lecture* on Teach¬ 
ing, and hare ample opportunity for Teaching in various schools in 
Cambridge. 

The object of the College is to give a professional training to educated 
women who intend to teach. Tn addition to the course of training, it 
offers the advantages of a college life, aud one year’s residence in 
Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in September. Full parti cu- 
lars may be obtained by application to the Principal- _ 

UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 

f EOTURES in DANI8H LITERATURE 

I-J at the PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET. LONDON, W. 
A COURSE of FOUR CHRI8TMA8 LECTURES on the Danish Prow 
Poet, “HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN," will be delivered in 
English on DECEMBER 27th, 28th, 29th, and 31st, 1894, at 3 o’clock, 
byDr. KARL LEUTZNER. 

Tickets. 7*. 6d. for the Course, 2s. for a single lecture, may be 
obtained in London at the Office, 32, Dorset Street, Baker Street, W.; 
also from Messrs. Williams A Norgatk, 14. Henrietta Street. Covent 
Garden, W.C.; and at the doors of the Portman Rooms; in Oxford at 
the Clarendon Press Depot, 116, High 8treot. Syllabuses gratis. 

IJiLTHAM - COLLEGE, KENT. 

the royal naval school. 

About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
£20) i n APRI L— Apply to the Heap Masts a. _ 

tSr. KLEIN has now added to the CJIYIL 

SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon Street, E.O. a REGIS¬ 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Soholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers may confidently rely upon the Doctor’s long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 



/CONTRIBUTOR to several Leading 

an *l Editor of Monthly Journal, desires to 
WRITE WEEKLY LETTER on Art. Literature, and the Drama for 
Provincial Press.—Address E. M., 17, Red Lion Square, W.C. 


T500K-PLATES (Ex-Libris) DESIGNED T?INISHENG SCHOOL for GENTLE- 

A-f ud ENGRAVED In Medireral or Vloilrm Style, on Wood. •*- MEN’S DAUGHTERS.-The Mima SINCLAIR CLARKE, 
Copper, or Bteel. A Book containing Illustration, of Medlnral 46, Lnncuter Gate, Hyde Park, W.—Referenoee permitted to-The 
Designs on Wood, post free, 23 stamps.— Tuomas Moriku, 02, High Right Honourable G. J. Gosohen, M.P., and Mrs. Goschen: John 
Uolborn, London, W.C. Established 1791. Usher, Esq.,of Norton, Midlothian ; the Honble.and Rev.JWm. Mill 


T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

_.MEN In all parte, willies to RECEIVE RESIDENT 

PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratia The list 
includes private asylums, Ac. ; schools also reoommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, 8trand, W.C. 


TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.~ 

^ Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Ratkb A Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translationa 


JMPORTANTJTO AUTHORS. 

AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS PRINTED and PUBLISHED on 
liberal terma—Address Alpha, care of 163, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


TYPEWRITING—SHORTHAND.— 

Mis* LEOLINE HARTLEY (from People's Palace, Battersea, 
Woolwioh Polytechnics;, 429, Mansion Houbc Chambers, E.C. All 
Einds of MSS. carefully copied. Duplicating clear as print. Pupils 
received. Testimonials forwarded. 


CATALOGUES 

C’OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

•A- promptly supplied on moderate terma 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square. 

FOREIGN BOOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES . 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. 

TH. WOHLLE BEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

15, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Piwodicalm at the most 
moderates prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

1YL ONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 

, Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
demand.—G. Li:ma i mer, Llbraire, 38, Rue de ChAteaudun, Paris 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G. p .;d P SSf,¥n’? publishers Specialities for invalids. 

York, and 21, BEDFORD 8TltfcETJx“Ni)(?N, lV^a.'dSre'tocalUho ^ —-- - — — 

attention of the READING 1’uliUC to tl.e excellent facllltlo. CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 

presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most SOLE ADDRESS - 

11. LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

CATALOGLLS sent on application MAYFAIR, W. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, PRIZES, 

AND 

NEW YEAR GIFTS. 

Messrs. MU DIE & GO. have now on 
view in their Show-Rooms a LARGE 
and VARIED STOCK of HAND¬ 
SOMELY BOUND BOOKS suit¬ 
able for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
PRIZES, and NEW YEAR GIFTS. 

LISTS SENT POSTAGE FREE. 

Mudie’s Select Library (Limited), 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O.; 

48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., 
LONDON. 

Also at BABTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chsnoery Lane, London- 
TWO-AND-A-HALFperOENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
re pay able on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly Dalanoes, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANN UITIE S purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOE TWO GUINEAS PEE MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD' LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOE FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
jgRAND & CO.’8 Al SAUCE, 

UOUP8, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

U and __ 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

PIES. AIxo. 

gSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
'J'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION BEWARE of IMITATIONS.“ ~ 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Has the honour to announce the Publication of 

NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 

BY 

ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

“The British Museum collection, reproduced in this 
volume, is," says Professor Colvin, “ a fairly complete and 
representative survey of the several phases of Darer’s 
activity as a draughtsman and sketcher during all periods 
of his career.” 

The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plata Linen- 
Guarded and Interleamd. Edition 100 Copies. 

Price Six Guineas. 


| The AUTOTYPE FINE-ABT CATALOGUE 

(New Edition), of 181 pages, with Illustrated Supple¬ 
ment, containing 88 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, One Shilling. 

" AUT01YPE: a Decorative and Educational Art." 

New Pamphlet, Fzez oz Application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London. 

TVYESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
iVJL ABT BBP&0DUCBB8, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.O. 

Ars the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the oheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND 4 CO. Invite attention to their 

Improved Bapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and prioe list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


IN the LION’S MOUTH. The Story of Two English Children in 

Franoe, 1789-1793. By ELEANOR 0. PRICE, Author of “ A Lost Bottle,” &c. Crown 8v >, 6s. 

THE STORY of SONNY SAHIB. By Mrs. Everard Cotes 

(SABA JEANNETTE DUNCAN). Foap. 8vo, 2j. 

THE END of ELFINTOWN. By Jane Barlow. Illustrated by 

Laurtnee Houiman. Crown 8 to, 5». 

TALES of the PUNJAB, told by the People. By Flora Annie 

STEEL Illustrated by J. Lockwood Kipling, C I E , and Notes by R. C. TEMPLE. Crown 8vo, 
gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. [Tub Obanfobd Smuts 

DAILY TELRGRAPH. —“ Atlrsotive and bnmorons, and replete with entertainment for both old and 
young.” 

SCOTSMAN. —“ Mrs. Steele deceives thanks and admiration for the work she baa done.” 

THE FABLES of 2ES0P. Selected, Told Anew, and their History 

Traced, by JOSEPH JACOBS. Done into Piotnrts by RICHARD HBIGHWAY Crown 8vo, gilt, 
or edges uncut, 6s. [ Thb Cbanfobd Sbbizs. 

Q UEEN.—“ The illustrations are splendidly quaint..Mr. Jacobs has also done his share.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. —"The most noteworthy feature of the book consists in its quaint and 
admirable illustrations, done in the style of old-fashioned engravings, and full of imagination and humour.” 

CHAPTERS from SOME MEMOIRS. By Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 

8vo, 10s. 6d. 

TIME8 “ There is not a page without its special charm of tender reminisoenoe, of gentle and homely 
philosophy, of kindly appreciation, generous and humorous eithal, of description vivid without effort, and of 
presentation at once lifelike and imaginative.Its charm i> irresistible.” 

THE MECHANISM of WEAVING. By Thomas William Fox. 

Lecturer on Textile Fabrics, Municipal T.chLioal School, Manchester Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

THE CHURCH of SANCTA SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE: a 

Study of Byzantine Building. By W. R. LETHABY and H SWAINSON. With Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 

THE MEANING of HISTORY, and Other Historical Pieces. By 

FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

STANDARD. —“The plea for the synthetic interpretation of history has seldom been urged with more 
conspicuous force and beauty.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —"All these and other qualities are not only discernible; they penetrate through 
and through the texture of the deeply interesting, wise, and eloquent volume before us.” 

SCOTSMAN. —“ Brilliant, vigorous, stimulating.” 

THE HISTORY of GREECE from its COMMENCEMENT to the 

CLOSE of the INDEPENDENCE of the GREEK NATION. By ADOLF HOLM. Tran dated 
from the German. In4vols. Vol. I, To the End of the Sixth Century B.C. 8vo, 6s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—'' This book ail), we strongly suspect, supersede seme of the earlier histories of Hellas, 
partly from its conciseness, but in a much greater degree from its sound scholarship and conscientious impar¬ 
tiality ; and while recommending it to the reading public, and in particular to such university students ss may be 
ambitious of academic distinctions, we look forward with sanguine anticipation to the appearance of the 
succeeding volumes.” 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. Green. 

Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Mbs KATE NORGATE. Part XXXIX 
Super-royal 8vo, Is. net. (Vole. I., II, and III., super-royal 8vo, 12s. net) 

A DIGEST of the CRIMINAL LAW (CRIMES and PUNISH 

MENT8). By the late Sir JAMES FITZJABIES STEPHEN, Bart. Fifth Edition by Sir HERBERT 
STEPHEN, Bart., Barrister-at-Law, and HARRY L. STEPHEN, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 16s. 

JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. A Course of Lectures by the late 

F. J. A. HORT, sometime Hulsean Professor in Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, G?. 

CHRISTUS IMPERATOR. A Series of Lecture-Sermons on the 

Universal Empire of Christianity. Edited by C. W. STUBBS, D.D , Dean of Ely. Cro» n 8vo, 6s. 

ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, Religious, Literary, and Social. By 

PHILLIPS BROOKS, late Bishop of Massachusetts. Edited by the Rev. JOHN COTTON 
BROOKS. Crown 8vo, 8s. Gd. net. 


MACMILLAN’S M A G A Z I N E.-No. 422. 

DECEMBER.—Price Is. — Contents. 


1. A CONVERSATION with NAPOLEON at ELBA. 

2. POETiE MEDIOCRES. By the Rev. Canon 

Ainqbb. 

3. MADRAS SEEN from MARSEILLES. By J. W. 

Shbbbs, C S I. 

4. THE HERONS. Chapters IV.—VI. 


5. UP in the MORNING EARLY. 

6. MADAM TREMAINE. 

7. THE ENCOURAGEMENT of HOME INDUS¬ 

TRIES. 

8. CROMWELL and the HOUSE of LORDS. By 

C. H. Fibth. I. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NOW BEADY at all LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS. 

MARIA EDGEWORTH 

Her life and Letters. 

Edited by AUGUSTUS J. 0. HARE, 
Author of “ Walks in Rome,” Ac. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, with Portraits, 16b, net. 
TIMES.—" A book which will not only be widely road in 
its season of first freshness, but which will probably rank 
high in future years among the standard Memoirs of our 
language.” _ 


MORE MEMORIES. 

Being Thoughts about England Spoken In America. 

By the Very Rev. 8. REYNOLDS HOLE, 

Dean of Rochester. 

With Frontispieoe. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

WORLD.— 1 There is not a page in this volume without 
its good thiny, its touch of wit or wisdom, quaint drollery, 
apt illustration or quick association, kind oounsel, grave 
truth, or happy anecdote.” 


THE MEMOIRS of the late SIR JOHN 

A. MACDONALD, G.C.B., First Prime Minister of 
Canada. Edited by JOSEPH POPE his Private Sec¬ 
retary. With Portraits, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 

The TIMES (in a review of over two columns on day of 
publication): “ Kir. Pope has had exceptional facilities for 
ob'aining the material, and he has used them with con-, 
scientious devotion to the task which he has undertaken.” 

ALPHONSE DAUDET: a Biography 

and Critical Study. By R. H. SHERARD. Editor of 
“The Memoirs of Baron Meneval,” &c. With Illus¬ 
trations. Demy 8vo, 15s. 

TIMES. Mr. Sherard knows Paris very well, and is- 
intimate with M. Dandet, of whose kindness and friendship 
he speaks in a way whioh increases oar respect for both the 
novelist and his biographer.” 

COLONEL KENNEY HERBERT8 NEW COOKERY 
BOOK is now ready at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

COMMON SENSE COOKERY: based 

upon Modem English and Continental Principles, 
Worked out in Detail. By Colonel A. KENNEY 
HERBERT (Wyvem), Author of “Fifty Breakfasts,” 
Ac. Large crown 8vo, over 590 pages, 7s. fid. 

THE MYSTERY of the RUE SOLY. 

Translated by Lady KNUTSFORD from the French of 
H. de BALZAC. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

THE CHESS POCKET MANUAL- 

By 0. H. D. GOSSIP. A Pocket Guide, with numerous 
Specimen Games and Illustrations. Small 9vo, price 
2s. Od. 

THE DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL 

By J. G. CUNNINGHAM. An Introduction to the 
Gamo in all its branches. Small 8vo, with numerous 
Diagrams, 2s. 6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY for TEACHERS. By 

C. LI.OYD MORGAN, Principal of University College, 
Bristol, Author of “ Animal Life and Intelligence,” Ac, 
Crown Svn, cloth, 3?. Od. net. 

THE SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales, 

by HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSES. Beautifully 
illustrated by Miss E. A. Lemann. Small 4to, hand¬ 
somely bound, gilt edges, 7s, 6d- 
GLASGOW UEUALD.—" The drawings are admirable, 
and the vilume altogether is a delightful one." 


NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 

THE REEF of GOLD. By Maurice H. 

HBRVEY. With numerous Full-page Illustrations. 
Handsomely bound, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE DOUBLE EMPEROR. By 

W. LAIRD CLOWES, Author of “The Great Peril, *&c. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, 3s. fid. 

SWALLOWED by an EARTHQUAKE. 

By E. D. FAWCETT, Author of "Hartmann the 
Anarchist,” Ac. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. Od. 

P. CORNELII TACITI DIALOGUS 

de ORATORIBUS. Edited, witli Prolegomena, Critica' 
and Exegotical Commentary, Bibliography, and Indices, 
by Dr. ALFRED GUDEMAN, Professor of Classical 
Philology, University of Pennsylvania. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

London: 

EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Steutt, W.O. 

publisher to tbe Jnbia ®tBce. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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Now Ready, large erowri 8vo, nearly 800 pagei, cloth, 6a., post free. 

3HE I S T O -R "y 

OP THE 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


WITH .A. 


By HERBERT S. SKEAT. 
CONTITTWATION TO 1801, 
By CHARLES S. M/ALL. 


tRE GtlARDlAN.—"It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter's point of view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 
in a handy and convenient form." 

TIMES.—" As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation. 1 ’ 

PALL MALL G AZETTE.—" Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 
readily be found anywhere else." 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—"It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. ... We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr. Miall for the 
light which they have sited upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England." 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 
Published every Friday. Price 0d. 


London: ALEXANDER k SHEPHF.ARD, 21 and 22, Fnrnival Street, E C. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHITHEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatti. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE FATAL CARD. Mr- 
William Terriss, Messrs. Murray Carson, Charles Fulton, 
W. L. Abingdon, Richard Pardon, and Harry Nicholls; 
Mesdames Vane, Laura Linden, Sophie Larkin, and Miss 
Millward. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE LADY SLAVEY. Miss 
May Yohe and Mr. Charles Danby: Mesdames Adelaide 
Astor, Jenny McNulty, and Blanche Barnett; Messrs, 
ftobort Pateman, H. Sparling, G. Humphery, and Henry 
Beaumont. At 7.45, THE FUTURE MRS. RANSOME. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. Corny ns Carr. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE NEW WOMAN. Mr. 
Fred Terry, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. J. G.Grabame, Mr. Wye*, 
Mr. Champion, Mr. Byron ; Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss Alma 
Murray, Miss Laura Graves, Miss Gertrude Warden, Miss 
Rickards, and Miss Winifred Emery. 

~~ CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS 
SUSAN. Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Fredk. 
Kerr, Mr. C. P. Little, Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. E. Dagnall; 
Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Nina 
Boncicault, and Miss Mary Moore. 

DALY’S” THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, a 8.16, A GAIETY GIRL. Messrs. C. 
Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, W. J. Manning, L. D’Orsay, 
W.H. Rawlins, G. Porteous, Hert Haslem ; Mesdames Letty 
Lind, Cutler, Studholme, Hodsou, Martino, Pounds, Fair¬ 
fax, Batchelor, Sybil Grey. 

DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustas Ilnrris. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.30, THE DERBY WINNER. 
Mrs. John Wood. Misses Beatrice Lamb, Alma Stanley, 
Pattie Browne, Evelyn Hughes, L. Moodio, Hetty Dene ; 
Messrs. Arthur Bourchier, George Giddens, Lionel Rignold, 
Charles Dalton, Harry Eversfield, East, Law ford, Harding, 
Revello. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Mr. Tree, Sole Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, JOHN-A-DREAMS. Mr. Tree, 
Mr. Charles Cartwright, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, Mr. Charles 
Allan, Mr. Herbert Ross, Mr. Edmund Maurice; Miss 
Janette Steer, Miss Le Thiere, and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HIS EXCELLENCY. Mr*, 
dames Jessie Bond, Ellaline Terries, Alice Barnett, Gertrude 
Aylward, and Nancy McIntosh; Messrs. Rutland Barrington, 
Charles Kenningham, John Le Hay, Arthur Playfair, 
Augustus Cramer, and George Grossmith. Preceded, a*, 
7.40, by A KNIGHT ERRANT._ 


OPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

Miss Olga Brandon, Manageress. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, THE WIFE OF DIVES, by 
S. X. Courte. At 8, A FOLLY OF AGE. Doors open at 
7.30. Seats at Theatre and Libraries. MATINEES, 
SATURDAY and WEDNESDAY NEXT. Open 2.30, com- 
rnence 3. _ 

PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. 

MR. ARTHUR ROBERTS’ SEASON. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CLAUDE DUVAL. Messrs. 
C. E. Stevens, Eric Thorne, J. Welch, F. Morgan, H. O. 
Clarey, L. Russell, and Mr. Arthur Roberts; Mesdames 
Violet Robinson, Florence Levey, Liddon, Eva Ellerslie, 
Carrie Benton, Kate Cannon, Alice Holbrook, Violet Leslie, 
and Miss Marie Halton. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL: Messrs. 
Arthur Williams, Seymour Hicks, George Grossmith, jun.» 
Colin Coop, Cairns, James, Frank Wheeler, Robert Nainby, 
Willie Warde, and Edmund Payne ; Misses Helen Lee, 
Katie Seymour, Maria Davis, Lillie llclmore, Maude Hill, 
Fannie Warde, Ti psy Sinden, and Ada Reeve. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, MONEY. Mr. John Hare, 
Messrs. Forbes Robertson, Aithur Cecil, C. Groves, 
C. Brookfield, A. Ayneswortb, S. Buist, C. Rock, I)u 
Maurier, G. Trent, Sims; Miss Kate Rorke, Miss Helen 
Luck, and Mrs. Bancroft. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

Lessee, W. S. Pcnley. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. W. 8. 
Penley, Messrs. W. Evcrard, S. Paxton, H. Farmer, C. 
Thombury, and Reeves Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Emmie Merrick, Kate Graves, Mabel Lane. At 8, IN THE 
EYES OF THE WORLD. 

GRAND THEATRE, N. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. C. Wilmot. 
TO-NIGHT, at 7.30, Mr. HENRY NEVILLE and CO., in 
the popular Drama from the Adclphi Theatre, A WOMAN’S 
REVENGE. Original scenery and effects. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Alexander. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE MASQUERADERS. 
Messrs. Herbert Waring, Elliot, H. V. Esmond, A. Vane- 
Tempest, H. H. Vincent, Ian Robertson, A. B. Davenport, 
Graeme Goring, A. Holies, Arthur Royston, J. F. Cornish ; 
Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss Granville, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, 
Miss Beryl Fabe r, Mr s. Edward Saker, Ac._ 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.15, MIRETTE. Messrs. Court ice 
Pounds, Scott Fishe, Walter Passmore, John Coates, Scott 
Russell, and Richard Temple ; Mesdames Florence St. John, 
Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, and R. Brandram. 

strandtheTtre. 

Lessee, Mr. Willio Edouin. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE WRONG GIRL. Messrs. 
Forbes Dawson, W. Blakeley, Howard Russell, Philip Cun- 
ingham, Dudley Cloran, Richard Blunt, and Willie Edouin; 
Mesdames K. Lucilo Footo, Violet Armbruster, Helen Cress- 
well, Daisy Bryer, and Fanny Brough. Preceded, at 7.50, 
by THE QUEEN’S PRIZE._ 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, LITTLE CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS. Messrs. John F. Sheridan, J. Furneaux 
Cook, Jack Thompson, W. 8. Laidlaw, F. Seymour, and 
I E. J. Lonneu ; Mesdames Geraldine Ulmar, Mabel Love, 

1 Gracie Whiteford, F. Wilson, Eva Greville, C. Cranford, 

I Dora Thorne. A. Maxwell, Dorothy Wood, Maud Maude, 

{ and Addie Conye rs. ___ 

j " TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

Under the Management of Mr. H. Tripp Edgar. 

I THIS EVENING, at 8.46, A TRIP TO CHINATOWN. 
t Mr. R. G. Knowles, Messrs. Tripp Edgar, De Lange, Stevens, 

! Hilliard, Bousficld, H. Wright, Bernard, &c.; Misses Edith 
j Bruce, May Edouin, Edith Vane, Georgie Wright, Kate 
I Everleigli, Audrey Ford, Madeline Rowsell, and Tcxer- 
'kansas. At 8, RICHARD’S PLAY. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr. Weedon Grossmith. 

THIS EVENING, at 0, THE NEW BOY. Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, J. Beauchnmp, S. War¬ 
den, K. Douglas, T. Palmer, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, A. 
Helmore, J. L. Mackay; Mesdames Gladys Homfrcy, May 
Palfrey, Esme Bcrenger, A. Beet. Preceded, at 8.15, by 
LOYAL. 


Of the general contents of the Joubwal the 
following statement will afford some idea:— 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes¬ 
sional interest. 

CASES OF THE WEEK. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially eng! aged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 

PENDING LEGISLATION. 

All important measures before Parliament are sum¬ 
marised in this department. 

LEGISLATION OF THE TEAR. 

Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 

REVIEWS. 

New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 
department. 

NEW ORDERS, &c. 

In this department are given all new Buies and 
Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 

COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the B&ilway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. AU important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 

SOLICITORS’ OASES. 

Full reports {furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUART. 

Pains are token to render these accurate and com¬ 
plete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6a. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 
£2 12a., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12a., post-free 
Single Number, la. 

The .Solicitors' Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 

Cheques and Poet Office Ordert payable to H. Villehs. 
OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C 


Fourth Edition, pp. wo, 5a. 


TDKOTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. 

A- By Prof. Lionel Bkale, F.R.8. Facts and Argument 

r it.. .... k.. 


Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, 
Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 

Harrison A Sons, 59, Pnll Mai 


AmimcnU agnm»t 
, Herbert Spencer, 


VI NOLI A CREAM 


FOR 


COLD SORES, BURNING, ITCHING, &c. 

laiid. and Is. 9d. per box. 


THROAT and COUGH 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited 
by the act of sucking, tho glycerine in these agreeable con¬ 
fections becomes actively healing. 

Sold only in boxes, 7£d., and tins. Is.ljd., Labelled: 
JAMES BPP8& CO., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, London. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF "LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY.” 


THE BOOKMAN: 

An IUuatrated Monthly Journal for 

Bookreadera, Bookbuyera, and Booksellers, 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 

With IG-pngo Illantrated Supplement, containing Notices, 
accompanied by Illustrations, of the more important 
Illtii-tratcd Books of the Season that have also a literary 

interest. 

The Ordinary Contents include: 

A Short Autobiography. 

By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 

The Harder of Rlzzio. 

(.l/ary, Queen of Scot '*. —VIII.) 

By D. HAY FLEMING. 
F. edarick Tennyson. By W. B MACLEOD. 

The Begging Mother. Poem. By E. J. ELLIS. 

Mr. Gladstone's Translation of Horace. 

By T. E. PAGE. 

Hr. Swinburne’s Latest Bssays. 

Mr. Gardiner's History of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate. By Y. Y. 

Monthly Report of the Wholesale Book Trade. 
News Notes. Novel Notes. The Bookman’s Table, 
The Bookseller, &c.,&c. 

London : IIodder* Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row. 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

No. WO.-DECEMBER. 1894.—2s. 0cL 

COSTENTS .—A Forkigjtkb, chaps. i.-iv.- Reminis¬ 

cences ok James Anthony Fboudk—I., by John Skelton, 

C.B., LL.D. -Celibacy and the Struggle to get on. 

-The Tomb ok King Joiijt in Worcester Cathedral. 

-An Epistle from Horace, on Mr. Gladstone’s New 

Translations. -Indoor Like in Paris.-Felicity 

Brooke: A Talc of Two Worlds. - An Ancient Inn. - 

In “Maoa's” Library. -Tns Position of Japan, by an 

Ex-Diplomatist. -The Coming Struggle. 


In small 4to, cloth gilt, 5s. 

THE CAPTAIN’S YOUNGEST, 

PICCINO, 

^VHSTID OTHER OZHUELID STORIES. 

By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 

WITH NUMEROUS PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY BEGINALD B. BIB OH. 

This volume contains four new stories by Mrs. Burnett, one of which tolls how the original of 
“Little Lord Faontleroy” lived and grew into the child-hero she has pictured, while the others 
introduce new characters that cannot fail to win a place in the tender heart by the side of 
Fauntleroy and Sara Orewe.__ 

London : FREDERICK WARNE & 00., and Naw York. 

BLACKIE & SONS NEW BOOKS. 

FROM the CLYDE to the JORDAN: Narrative of a 

Bicycle Journey. By HUGH CALLAN, M A , Author of “ Wanderings on Wheel and on Foot through 
Europe,” and “ The Story of Jerusalem.” With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, doth, 61 . 


Completion of thh First Voluk*. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of PLANTS. 


From the 


German of ANTON KERNER von HARILAUN, Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna. 
By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc., Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London. With 
about 1,000 Original Woodout Illustrations and 16 Coloured Plates. 

To be completed in 16 Monthly Parte at 2>. 6 d. each, net; in 4 Half-Vole., doth, at 12e. 6 d. each 
net; and in 2 vole., doth, 25s. each, net. 

Now ready, Parts I. to VIII., Half-Vole. I. and II., and whole Vol. I. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, Edinburgh and London. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

DECEMBER. 

FOREIGN VIEWS of LORD ROSEBERY- 

<i.) From a French Standpoint. By Augustin Filon. 

(ii.) From a German Standpoint By Professor DelbbUgk. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: a Critical Study. By Stephen 
Gwynn. 

A THREATENED CITY-PEKIN. By M. Rf.es Davies. 

MODERN HISTORIANS and their METHODS. By Herbert A. L- 

Fib 11 EH. 

RUSSIA ami the BALKAN PENINSULA. By Edward Dicet, C.B. 
A TRUE UNIVERSITY for LONDON. By Montague Cracean- 

TIIOKI* E, Q.C. 

THE CRIMEA iu and 1894. By General Sir Evelyn Wood, 
G.C.B., V.C. 

THE SPREAD of DIPHTHERIA. By Robson Roose, M.D. 
UGANDA and the EAST AFRICAN PROTECTORATES. With 
Coloured Map. ByGEOituicS. Mackenzie. 

THE HEART of LIFE. Chaps. V.-VII. By W. II. Mallock. 
Chapman A Hall, Ltd. 

Zbe IRew *Re\Mew 

Contents— DECEMBER—Price Ouo Shilling. 

THE TRRKE CHANCELLORS. By Theodor Barth. 

THE CRAFT of WORDS. By Vernon Lee. 

HOW to MUNICIPALISE the PAWNSHOPS. By Robert Donald 
SECRETS from the COURT of SPAIN. (VIII.) 

THE GREAT UNDERCLOTHING QUESTION. B.v Lewis R. S. 
Tom a lin. 

SHETLAND FOLK-L ’KE and the OLD FAITH of the TEUTONS. 
By Karl Blind. 

THE EXPERIENCES of a WAR-ARTIST. (Illustrated.) By 
Iryino Montagu. 

SUICIDE among WOMEN. By William Feurero. 
REMINISCENCES of ISULOW. By Stanley V. Makowkr. 

ELDER CONKLIN and other 8TORIES by FRANK HARRIS— 

1. By Edward Dowden. 

2. By Coventry Patmore. 

THE FIRST STONE. (A Short Story.) 

CHESS (with Problem*). By I. Guns hero. 

London: Wm. IIeinemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 

IMPORTANT.-PRTNTING AND PUBLISHING 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

-i- n Ac.— KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publisher*. 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street, E.C., 
havo specially-built Rotary ami other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advice and assistance given to anyouc wishing to commence Now 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted* 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY. 

A Selection of the best and most interesting books, carefully Edited to render them suitable tor young 

readers. Cloth, Is. 4d. each. 

Nbw Volumes. 

The Lamplighter, by Miss Cummins.—Cooper’s Pathfinder. 

READINGS from CARLYLE: a Selection of Repre¬ 
sentative Extracts from the Works of Thomas Carlyle, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. KEITH LEASK, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. Crown 8 vo, doth, 2s. 64. 

“ Will be found a useful introduction to the works of the sage of Chelsea. The selections are judicious, 
and the notes ample.”— Athenaeum. ___ 

THINGS WILL TAKE a TURN. By Beatrice 

HARRADEN, Author of “ Shipe that Pass in the Night,” “ In Varying Moods,” &o. A New Bias- 
trated Edition, with 46 Piotures from Designs by John H. Baoon. Square 8 vo, doth, 2s. 6 d. 

“ A charming story."— World. _ 

THE ELEVENTH EDITION [43rd Thousand] of the 

UNIVERSE; or, the Ioflnitdy Great and the Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Cons treats in Creation, 
and Marvels Revealed and Explained by Natural Soienoe. By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. With 273 
Engravings on Wood. Medium 8 vo, doth, gilt edges, 7s. 6 d. 

London: BLAOKtE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, cloth, ». 6d. net. 
SUPERIOR EDITION, gilt edges, M. (kl. net. 

Fcnp. 4to, 252 pp., with numerous Illustrations. 

'THE EARLY DAYS of MARLBOROUGH 

A- COLLEGE; or. Public School Life between Forty ami Fifty 
Years Ago. To which is added, A Glimpse of Old If alley miry; PatnA 
(luring trie Mutiny ; a Sketch of the Natural History of the Riviera; 
and Life in an Oxfordshire Village. 

By EDWARD LOCKWOOD, Indian Civil Service (Retired), 
Author of “ The Natural History of Monghyi." 

Simpkin, Marshall A Co., Limited, London ; Farmer A Sons, 
Kensington. 

BEC0ND EDITION, price 6s. 


DEATH DUTIES. 

THE 

LIVERPOOL and 

L 0 N D O N and 
J Q. L O B E 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INFLUENZA: its Symptoms, Pathology, | P JS 8 c c ™ 7 tin 8 g at& ‘Si&SSs , SE*£ 

I rognosis, and Treatment. i r.nvnmmrmt, AnfhnvHtioo RTTORTC r.R AYT OP PRO. 


Telephone -.759. 


“Africanism London. 


Sequels, Mode of Spreading, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment. 
By JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D. Consulting Physician to the Hospital 
for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent's Park. 

“ By far the best monograph which has appeared on the subject." 

Edinburgh Medical Journal. 
Loudon: Longmans A Co., Paternoster-row. 


I Policies covenanting to pay the DEATH DUTIES direct to 
I the Government Authorities BEFORE GRANT OF PRO- 
! BATE, but also to secure the same advantage when desired 
j TO UNENCUMBERED EXISTING POLICIES. 

Head Officf* f*> DALE STREET. LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD offices 1 7> CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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Cassell & company's LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S 

Ann oUN cements. Aut umn Announcements. 


NEJW WORKS. 

NOW READY. _ 

A MEMOIR OF MRS. AUGUS¬ 
TUS CRAVEN (PAULINE DE LA FERRONNAYS). 
Author of “ Le Recit d’una Sceur,” with Extracts from 
her Diaries and Correspondence. By MARIA CATH¬ 
ERINE BISHOP. In * vols., crown 8vo, with Portrait 
of Mrs. Craven, 21s. _ 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

THE LIFE OF FRANCES 

POWER COBBE. By HERSELF. In 2 vole., square 
crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 

NOW READY. 

AFRICAN HUNTING AND 

ADVENTURE from NATAL to the ZAMBESI. By 
WILLIAM CHARLES BALDWIN, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. A Third and Cheaper Edition. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 18s. 

NOW READY. 

TWO SUMMERS IN GUY- 
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LITERATURE. 

Life of E. B. Pusey. By H. P. Liddon, 
Vol. iii. (Longmans.) 

This volume deals with the history of the 
thirteen years from 1845 to 1858, which 
Dr. Pusey himself used to speak of as the 
Period of Struggle. It was the period which 
decided the question whether he and those 
who thought with him could keep their 
standing ground in the Church of England. 
His own personal position was indeed secure, 
after 1852, when Bishop Wilberforee with¬ 
drew his secret inhibition of Pusey from j 
ministering in his diocese, except at Pusey ; 
but the storms which he had already passed 
through filled him with alarm. When Arch¬ 
deacon Denison and Bishop Forbes were 
attacked for their euoharistio doctrine, he 
could not feel safe till one charge had 
broken down on a technicality and another 
been dismissed with nothing worse than 
an admonition. The impression which the 
period makes upon a reader of the present 
day will be rather different: it seems a 
period of abortive effort. Keble and Pusey 
are busy with all sorts of projects—sister¬ 
hoods and commentaries, and a scheme for 
a model parish at Leeds. They are always 
drawing up manifestoes and protests, and 
holding meetings; but nothing seems to 
come of anything. The model parish collapses 
scandalously, the protests and manifestoes 
come to nothing; all that comes of the com¬ 
mentary is a belated catena on the Minor 
Prophets, with illustrations from archaeology 
and natural history fairly up to date. No 
doubt sisterhoods have flourished; but the 
movement did not spread from the little 
settlement in Park Village which Pusey 
organised to work in Dodsworth’s parish. 

Therealimportanoeof Pusey’swork during 
these years—and it was very great—was that 
his patient, obstinate loyalty and his grow¬ 
ing authority provided an excellent shelter 
for the considerable class who, while they 
purised what the Ohurch of the Fathers 
and the Ohurch of the counter-Reformation 
had (which no Reformed Ohurch had then, 
if any has now), could be induced on one 
ground or another either to trust the Ohurch 
of England or to distrust the Ohurch of 
Rome. He risked a great deal rather than 
launch out in wholesale denunciations of 
Popery (which, as he pointed out, J. H. N. 
had done more daringly than anybody): 
they would have offended many whom he 
wished to “ save,” and would only have 
hardened them against his collection of 
proofs that much of the Roman system was 
modern. His sermon on the Rule of Faith 
during this period is very characteristic : 
there is not a line of guidance in it, not a 


word to help an undergraduate to answer 
the question, “ What ought I to believe ? ” 
If in doubt, he was referred to the Fathers 
at large. But assuming an undergraduate 
to believe what the preacher held already, 
he was provided with an admirable case 
for believing it still. At this time Pusey 
was not a leader, if he ever was; but he 
was a watchman whose trumpet gave no 
uncertain sound, a standard-bearer who 
never lowered his flag: he held the fort in 
the midst of a growing cloud of skirmishers, 
who obeyed no signals, who kept no ranks, 
and were never driven from the field. 

Beside this general impression, the volume 
has a good deal of episodical interest. One 
learns something of Pusey’s views as to 
sisterhoods and his relations to them; more 
of the very significant disputes between him 
and Hook and Wilberforee, and his not 
unruffled friendship with Mr. Gladstone; 
much—many readers will say too much—of 
his own life. There are interestingglimpses 
of the imperious rectitude of Henry of 
Exeter, and of the dignified discretion of 
the future Cardinal Archbishop of West¬ 
minster. There are sidelights on the 
baptismal and the eucharistic controversy, 
and on university reform. There are also 
some very curious omissions: there is not a 
word about the Immaculate Conception or 
the Divorce Act; hardly anything about the 
Papal Aggression. Pusey was as self-centred 
as he was unselfish : what excited others did 
not necessarily interest him. He was quite 
impatient to see how many more cared for 
penitentiary than for preventive work. He 
obviously doubted whether a theory about 
slavery was worth the twenty or forty 
millions that had been paid for it. All he 
cared for was the proof that England might 
be reasonably expected to endow the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland without despoiling the 
Protestants. It comes out more clearly, per¬ 
haps, in this volume than in its predecessors 
that his munificence was reinforced by the 
classical prejudice against “luxury": a 
nation where the standard of expenditure 
of all classes was steadily rising was sure to 
be ruined—history proved it. He allowed 
nothing for the rapid growth of wealth or 
for the cheapening of production. The 
same ingrained conservatism and pessimism 
showed itself in another matter. At the 
time of the Gorham judgment, there was a 

f eneral wish among such as thought with 
usey, that questions of doctrine as they 
arose should be decided by synodical 
authority. Mr. Gladstone, who was then 
capable of active interest in practical ques¬ 
tions which did not necessarily affect the 
nexb general election, was zealous in the 
matter, but argued that, if the laity were to 
be bound by doctrinal decrees, they ought 
to have the opportunity of accepting or 
rejecting dogmas which bishops had an 
exclusive right to frame. Pusey rejected 
the proposal, not so much on the ground 
of absence of precedents (though these 
established their right to elect bishops, 
whose decisions they had no right to 
reject), but because, if the laity had any 
opportunity of voting on doctrine at all, 
they were certain m the long run to 
vote for heresy. In the same way, when 
Mr. Gladstone voted for the first timo in 


favour of the emancipation of the Jews, 
Pusey told him he was preparing the reign 
of Anti-Ohrist, while careful to clear him of 
the charge of betraying his constituents. 
And yet there is no doubt that Pusey was 
enormously clever, as he proved by his 
extremely skilful evidence against the first 
scheme of university reform. He was not 
indisposed to the relaxation of local restric¬ 
tions, he objected to the abolition of the 
poverty qualification for scholarships; but 
he threw his main strength into a very 
ingenious argument to prove the superiority 
of the tutorial system to the professorial. 
Under the latter there were no such 
things as standard works; everything that 
had been written five-and-twenty years was 
obsolete, and even the Germans envied an 
university which could still study Hooker 
and Pearson and Bull and Buffer. Prob¬ 
ably he was right: the Oxford system under 
which he grew up, though it did little for 
the advancement of knowledge, was an 
admirable discipline. Each generation 
learnt the same things, and each had the 
fruitful effort of understanding and judging 
what it learnt. Nine pupils out of ten of 
the most influential professor follow 
him without learning to judge. The 
professoriate was instituted in spite of 
Pusey’s warnings; and for many years the 
event seemed to justify him, with one or two 
exceptions—the new professors were orna¬ 
mental (which does not mean idle), and the 
real work of Oxford was done by tutors 
and coaches as before. A still stronger 
proof of his sagacity was that, in spite of 
everything, he took a lead from the first 
in the new Hebdomadal Council, though 
he employed the time which many of his 
colleagues wasted in talking for talking 
sake, in writing letters of spiritual counsel 
to Sisters of Mercy. 

These are the only Sisters which Pusey 
seems to have thought of, at least till 1858 : 
as in the Primitive Ohurch most Virgins 
were contemplative, he probably preferred 
to copy the modern Ohurch of Rome. 
The Park-place Sisters were practioally 
district visitors, who lived together, and 
spent five hours a day among the poor; 
two hours were allotted to churchgoing, and 
four and a half to other devotions, including 
a translation of the Breviary, from which 
Pusey fondly hoped he had removed every¬ 
thing to which Bishop Blomfield could 
object. In this as in other ways his caution 
came short of prudence; from what is said 
and is not said in chap, viii., it is dear the * 
at first his personal intercourse with Sisters, 
though, of course, perfectly blameless, was 
often compromising. Dr. Liddon, en revanche, 
is tantalisingly disireet; he does not give 
one letter to or from Miss Seddon, a redly 
remarkable person, who certainly came to 
fill a large place in Pusey’s life. Pusey 
often had to deal with the conflict between 
a religious vocation and real or imaginary 
family claims. We are not told how he 
dealt with it. He seems to have tried to 
confine himself to considering the duty of 
the family, who he held ought to be as 
ready to allow a daughter to leave home to 
be a Sister as to marry. We are not told 
what he thought of St. Jerome, who cer¬ 
tainly spoke for his age when he wrote: 
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“ Caloatum speme patrem, siccis oculis ad 
crucem evola.” 

There is no lack of frankness in dealing 
with Pusey’s relations with Wilberforce ana 
Hook. It would certainly have been well 
if Wilberforce, when he came to Oxford, 
had asked the counsel of an older, a more 
learned, as he felt himself, a holier man, 
who moreover knew from inside the move¬ 
ment which was still distracting the univer¬ 
sity. Wilberforce did not ask advice; Pusey 
volunteered it all the more clumsily because 
he meant honestly and tried to be deferential 
to his bishop. All he gained by it was a 
lecture on his adaptations of Roman devo¬ 
tions and his want of humility. Posey’s 
self-abborrence was intense, habitual, un¬ 
feigned, and so was his self-distrust. He 
was really anxious to be guided—his letters 
to Keble prove it—and yet few men were 
harder to move. He consulted everybody, 
and took his own way. Many saints who 
enjoyed inward and outward prosperity and 
the answer of a good conscience as he never 
did, were much more ready to be overruled, 
much more willing to believe that Superiors 
who disagreed with them might be ia the 
right. Indeed, he hardly recognised that 
in foro intemo ecclesiastical superiors had 
any authority at all: they were to be 
obeyed, piecemeal, under protest, but never 
to be trusted. He appealed in good faith 
to the authority of the Church of England 
as a finger-post pointing to Scripture and 
Antiquity. He said himself that Newman 
had leant upon the bishops; he leant upon 
the Church, and very logically agreed with 
Keble that the less his bishop attempted 
to govern him the better. After all, 
so far as the Church of England can be 
said to have had a mind, Wilberforce and 
Hook knew it better; so far as it can be 
said to have a law, they were more loyal: 
they were Anglican Churchmen, he, though 
Newman coined the name for others, was a 
Patristico-Protestant. In the question raised 
by Denison, on which St. Augustine seems 
to have contradicted himself, Pusey had 
much ado to carry Keble with him; but 
when they had decided, although both 
agreed, their decision was not of faith, both 
were equally anxious to bind themselves to 
maintain it against any authority short of 
an Ecumenical Council. In spite of this 
Pusey had a right to complain of Wilber- 
force, who feared him almost as much as he 
distrusted him : he was afraid to prosecute 
him, afraid to inhibit him publicly: afraid 
to let him go to Pusey without officiating: 
afraid to deal the same measure to Stanley, 
who was sure to be less patient than Pusey, 
and, as he tried to believe, as yet less 
dangerous. The difficulty became acute at 
the time of the Gorham judgment, when 
Dodsworth was doing all he could, fairly 
and unfairly, to drag Pusey with him to 
Rome: proving, among other things, that, 
in fact, confessors had always required a 
special commission till the Tractarians re¬ 
vived the confessional. Pusey met the point 
in an ingenious and not uncandid pamphlet 
(“The Church of England leaves her Children 
Free to whom to open their Griefs ”), and at 
last Keble and Gladstone succeeded in paci¬ 
fying Wilberforce. Hook had a more serious 
grievance. He had done a great work at 


Leeds Parish Church: that work was im¬ 
perilled by Pusey’s attempt to do better 
by deputy at St. Saviour’s; and, as Manning 
pointed out, it was absurd to send men there 
who were unsettled in order to establish their 
faith in the catholicity of the Church of 
England. As the St. Saviour’s clergy came 
into Hook’s parish (of which he could 
not be expected to forget that St. Saviour’s 
had been part) to denounce his short¬ 
comings, Hook was to be excused for losing 
his temper. Longley, no doubt, ought to 
have done something to prove himself a 
common father and a peacemaker: at that 
time he acted as a harsh partisan. Pusey 
was quite unaffected by repeated fiascoes 
whatever Hock, and even Keble, might say, 
he held fast to his patronage. 

If he taxed the toleration of others he 
was tolerant himself. Long before the 
Gorham case arose, he had declared against 
driving out the Evangelicals who were not 
prepared to accept Baptismal Regeneration 
(which he never neld to include a change of 
nature). When it arose, he deprecated legal 
proceedings as long as possible. When 
they began, he provided the bishop with 
both theology and precedents. When legal 
proceedings failed, he protested more loudly 
than Manning, who meant more. He 
really seems to have imagined that the sus¬ 
tained protests of a minority could prove a 
question to be closed which the supreme 
court and two archbishops had declared to 
be open. He met the question of the Royal 
Supremacy in a way of his own. He 
proved that orthodox emperors had exercised 
a predominating influence in ecclesiastical 
affairs to an extent which the seceders con¬ 
sidered intolerable; he admitted that they 
had never set up anything like the J udicial 
Committee, whereupon he went his way 
groaning as hopefully as usual. 

The full depth of Pusey’s inward gloom 
is revealed in the chapter which treats of 
his first confession (to Keble), which he 
made in 1846, eight years after he had been 
in the habit of hearing confessions. Few 
readers will welcome the revelation. Those 
who recognise him as a saint will resent 
beiog made to see him as he insisted on 
showing himself to Keble, wrong side out, 
bemoaning his inability to whip himself to 
hurt, or even to beat upon his breast (his 
lungs were too weak), and drawing up a 
rule of life in which, among other things, 
he was never to smile, except upon children 
—even with this exception Keble thought 
the rule too harsh. He talked of himself as 
covered with leprosy and an utter wreck, and 
lamented his wasted gifts and graces. He 
was really lamenting his lost youth: he was 
never strong, and he habitually over-worked 
himself: the traces of fatigue in the letters 
which he wrote to Wilberforce, when he 
could hardly keep his eyes open, are really 
pitiable. This does not exhaust the matter. 
Pusey had a right to say, “When I am 
weak then I am strong.” What distresses 
us was part of the prioe he paid for his 
impressive intensity. It does not follow 
that all saints have to pay it. The 
biographer appeals (among others) to the 
dying St. Augustine and St. Francis de 
Sales. Neither are relevant. St. Augustine 
had been a great sinner (which Pusey made 


it necessary to assure posterity he never 
was); but after his conversion he fully 
recognised both his own attainments and 
his position in the Church: he held that no 
Christian, however eminent or exemplary 
(did he ever contradict those who tacitly 
reckoned him among both?), ought to depart 
this life without a solemn season of peni¬ 
tence ; accordingly, he shut himself up for 
the last ten days with the Penitential Psalm. 
As for St. Francis de Sales, he said, 
“ L’abaissement et le mepris de soi doit 
etre pratique doucement, paisiblement, con- 
stamment, et non seulement suavement mais 
avec allegresse et gaiete de cceur.” 

G. A. Simcox. 


English Episodes. By Frederick Wedmore. 

(Elkin Mathews.) 

Thebe of these five “Episodes” are 
imaginative pieces of that high olass of 
which Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s“ Yvonne of 
Oroisic” and “A Chemist in the Suburbs ” 
were previous examples. A reader without 
imagination might regard them as pleasant 
stones; but if he saw no more in them than 
the meagre incidents they record, he would 
miss their essential charm. Mr. Wedmore 
describes the whole five as “imaginative 
pieces.” I confess that the second and 
third of the number seem to me to belong 
to quite another category. In the second, a 
swindler from New South Wales runs up a 
big hotel bill, whioh he does not pay, and 
trifles with the affections of the landlady’s 
daughter: in the third, a small tradesman 
disappears from his home, causes his wife 
and family to believe that he has been 
drowned, and takes another name, and lives 
with another woman, a few miles off. These 
are perhaps true episodes of Eoglish life— 
as also of life not English—but no imagina¬ 
tion was needed for their conception, or 
could fitly be employed upon their treatment. 
Well enough in their place, they do not 
deserve the refinements of style which Mr. 
Wedmore bestows upon them. Having said 
this, I have no other word of deprecation 
to offer. Indeed, the three pieces that 
remain possess quite enough merit to atone 
for the undesirable proximity of the two 
others. 

These three have nothing in common 
except the quality which makes each of 
them excellent. Love is more or less the 
theme of all three, but the aspect differs in 
each instance. In “ The Vicar of Pimlico ” 
the tender passion is peculiarly tender. It 
dawns upon the still youthful heart of a 
middle-aged clergyman rather as a mild 
suffusing flame than as a consuming fire. 
And it comes in the person of a young girl, 
who first interests him by the unsophisticated 
grace of her presence and the modest frank¬ 
ness of her nature. It is a new experience 
to the middle-aged man, who does not, in 
fact, realise that it is an experience until, 
pursuing the rule of his life, he finds that 
there is something he must put away if he 
would maintain that single devotion to his 
work which makes for him the sum of duty. 
But this putting away is not done without a 
pathetic effort. One felt inoliaed to question, 
at first, whether he should have written the 
letter in which he told Millicent Sergison 
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that he loved her, bat that he was not lor 
her nor she for him. Mr. Wedmnre, how¬ 
ever, is right. It could not hart Millioent— 
it coaid hardly fail to raise her self-respect— 
to know that sach a man had loved her. 
The very declaration of his feeling was a 
benediction. If disappointment came with 
the knowledge that there was to be no tie 
and no farther communication between them, 
it would not be a lasting shadow, for she 
was only twenty, and youth has a time of 
conquest before it. 1 ‘ The New ‘ Marienbad- 
Elegy ’ ” is a sort of converse to this study 
of renunciation in middle-age of the young 
love that might have been won. Here we 
have an amiable dilettante—a poet and 
lover of art—who goes to Buxton to get 
cured of an attack of gout which his non¬ 
appointment to the Laureateship has aggra¬ 
vated. At Buxton the charms of Sylvia 
Rawson gradually steal upon his somewhat 
coddled affections, and he finds that there 
is a possibility of joy in life with which the 
deb'ght of producing immortal verse, or the 
rapture a perfect etching may excite, oannot 
compare. But Sylvia remains placid and 
unmoved, and it turns out that she has had 
her time of love, and that for her the dream 
has passed. The third piece, “ Katherine 
in the Temple,” is much slighter than the 
other two, and in a different vein from each 
of them; but it is as true, as human, as 
idealised as they. 

It is his power of idealising, and the 
delicate effects he produces, which give dis¬ 
tinction to most of Mr. Wedmore’s work. 
You are sensible of an atmosphere in which 
the refinements of life expand and flourish 
—an atmosphere too highly rarefied to 
sustain the coarser forms of experience. 
The subtleties of a dainty style are very 
winning in this book. One sometimes feels, 
in reading Mr. Wedmore, that the sentences 
are too richly laden for a structure of so 
delicate a character. Sentence within sen¬ 
tence, and parenthesis within parenthesis, 
carry what for the moment seems too full a 
largess of good things. But one would not 
have it otherwise. These elaborations are 
like the facets on a gem—they give colour 
and brilliancy. The colour is abundant. 
How well it comes out in such a passage as 
this: 

“Sylvia Bawson—it is difficult to describe her, 
e xcept by saying that she would give warmth 
and dignity to any landscape you plaoed her in. 
.She has almost everything—colour, expression, 
and, though not absolute faultlessness, a 
singular distinction, of form. Tall, erect, 
supple; now walks with energy; now lounges 
largely, like an Albert Moore, warm and full. 
Her eyes deep grey, her cheek brown and 
rose-colour, her hair brownish gold. Beauty, 
and the supreme beauty of health. The wind 
and the sunshine have done it, for the nature 
that was made for them! ” 

Among the numerous other passages I 
have marked here is one which contains an 
admirable Wedmoresque theory of what is 
best in woman: 

1 ' Elle est tree femme —likes to be liked; 
rejoices modestly in her good looks, her fresh¬ 
ness, and her vigour; holds by the old ways; 
btlieves in God and Man; looks out with 
reverence on the unsolved mystery of the great 
Beyond. Would yon have her different f 
How one compares her with that other type, 


the produet of the lop-sided education of the 
middle-class, and of tne modem prosperity of 
cities—a type shallowly learned through 
theories and books, angular, bloodless, 
spectacled, unsexed; with fads and fanciful¬ 
ness in place of imagination—full of cheap 
negations and vulgar denials. One need not 
finish the outline. And back to her I come, 
to end with the phrase that I began with, 
because it is itself an eulogy. She is of her 
own sex—of her own sex entirely. Elle e»t 
ires femme." 

Certainly these three English Episodes are 
worthy successors of Mr. Wedmore’s 
Pastorals and Renunciations, and with them 
should represent a permanent addition to 
the literature of the generation. 

Gbohob Oottbkell. 


The Meaning of History, and Other Historical 
Pieces. By Frederic Harrison. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

This volume consists for the most part of 
historical lectures delivered at various insti¬ 
tutions at various times during the past 
thirty years. About half of them have 
already been published in the form of 
magazine articles, but some of the best now 
appear in print for the first time. 

Mr. Harrison’s abilities as an historical 
writer are fully recognised by many who do 
not at all agree with the philosophical views 
of whioh he is so earnest an advocate; and 
they might wish that he had given us more 
books like the present. There are no better 
specimens of popular work, in a good sense 
of the word, than are to be found in several 
of these pieces. 

The first essay, on “ The Use of History,” 
is an admirable vindication of the study; 
and even better is the succeeding, chapter 
on “ The Connexion of History,” in which 
we have a brilliant sketch of the world’s 
progress from prehistoric times. Of course, 
in such a rapid survey, there are points to 
whioh exception might be taken. Mr. 
Harrison has been completely carried away 
by the modern tendency, in which we may 
also trace the influence of his 


school, to glorify Julius 
describes him as a 

“consummate general, orator, poet, historian, 
ruler, lawgiver, reformer, and philosopher in 
the highest sense, the statesman magnanimous, 
provident, laborious, large-hearted, affable, 
resolute, and brave.” 

It may be permitted to enter a protest 
against this tone of indiscriminate eulogy; 
and, heretical though the opinion may be, 
to question whether we have really any 
'solid ground for attributing to Caesar any 
policy but enlightened and far-seeing selfish¬ 
ness. Many of the grand schemes for the 
benefit of humanity so freely ascribed to 
him appear to exist only in the imagination 
of his admirers; and it is difficult to find 
any confirmation of them in the authentic 
records of the time, as Prof. Seeley long 
ago showed in his excellent essays on Roman 
Imperialism. Then, surely, the praises of 
humanity and magnanimity are very 
strangely bestowed on the perpetrator of 
such a deed of cold-blooded cruelty as the 
death of the gallant Yerdngetorix years 
[ after he had voluntarily surrendered himself 


to save his people. It cannot even be 
pleaded on Caesar’s behalf that he merely 
followed an evil custom of universal ob¬ 
servance before his time, though such an 
excuse would hardly be sufficient in the case 
of one who is represented as being so trans¬ 
cendency beyond his age in every respect. 
But, in fact, though it was unquestionably 
a very frequent Roman practice to put cap¬ 
tive leaders to death, still the tradition had 
been broken through. No captives were 
slain at the triumph of Caesar’s great rival, 
whom it is the fashion systematically to 
depreciate, though this was celebrated 
nearly twenty years before his own. And 
after his time there are but few cases of the 
old barbarous custom, and many striking 
instances to the contrary. It may seem 
ludicrous to compare the poor hen-pecked 
pedant Claudius with the “ divine ” Julius ; 
but certainly the former’s treatment of 
Caradoo stands out in bright contrast to his 

? redeoessor’s conduct towards Vercingetorix. 

laesar then must bear the blame of having 
been one of the last to follow an atrocious 
practice, and that under circumstances of 
peculiar aggravation. 

In a lecture delivered to vacation students 
at Oxford on “Some Great Books of 
History,” Mr. Harrison gives some useful 
advice about the choice of historical works 
by the general reader, though objections 
might be raised against certain of his recom¬ 
mendations. 

The chapter devoted to “ A Surrey of the 
Thirteenth Century ” is a graphio summary 
of the chief features of what the author 
truly recognises as the real culminating 
epoch of the Middle Ages, after which “ the 
flower, the brilliancy, the variety, the poetry, 
the soul of the mediaeval world, were never 
again seen in so rich a glow.” It is, how¬ 
ever, a questionable generalisation, to say 
that “at the opening of the thirteenth 
century Christendom as a whole rested 
united in profound belief in one religious 
faith,” and to contrast the beginning of 
the century with its close in this respect. 
It would rather seem that the latter half of 
the twelfth century had been marked by 
a widespread revolt against the Catholic 
system, which in the thirteenth was to a 
great extent suppressed. The Albigenses 
were certainly numerous enough in Southern 
France to be made the victims of one of the 
most infernal wars of extermination recorded 
in history before the completion of the first 
decade of the century. Does Mr. Harrison 
think they all sprang up in those few years ? 
On the contrary, there is abundant evidence 
to show that the whole country of Toulouse 
and Languedoc had been described by Papal 
legates as almost in possession of the 
heretics as far back as 1178; and there were 
at the same time numerous anti-Papal 
sects (chiefly Manicheans) in Italy, Flanders, 
and other parts of Europe. It is thus cer¬ 
tainly incorrect to say “ there had appeared 
in the age preceding teachers of new doc¬ 
trines, but their new ideas had not at all 
penetrated to the body of the people.” 

In the papers, entitled “ what the 
Revolution of 1789 did’ and “France in 
1789 and 1889,” Mr. Harrison gives an 
eloquent and much-needed vindication of 
the good done by the French Revolution. 
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The tendency of late has been to speak of 
the Revolution as something solely evil, as 
a gigantic calamity in the history of the 
human race, to celebrate which, as France 
did in 1889, was as great an absurdity as it 
would be to “ celebrate the centenary of the 
Earthquake of Lisbon, or the Black Death.” 
So far have certain writers gone in the way 
of palliating the abuses of the old rigirn, 
that they have denied that the body of 
the French people really possessed any 
substantial grievances before the Revolu 
t ion ; and it has been seriously asserted 
that the condition of the masses in 
France is worse now than it was in 
the last century! These two chapters of 
Mr. Harrison will themselves be enough 
to supply abundant facts in disproof of such 
statements. One point in particular may 
be referred to, which it is painful to dwell 
upon, but about which the truth must be 
told if we are to judge the Revolution 
fairly—the judicial barbarities constantly 
practised under the old monarchy. 
"Preliminary torture before trial, mutilation, 
ferocious punishments, a lingering death by 
torment, a penal code which had death or 
bodily mutilation on every page, were dealt out 
froely to the accused without the protection of 
counsel, the right of appeal, or even a public 
statement of the sentence. For ecclesiastical 
offences, and these were a wide and vague field, 
the punishment was burning alive. Loss of 
the tongue, of eyes, of limbs, and breaking 
on the wheel, were common punishments for 
veiy moderate crimes. Mme. Roland tells us 
how the summer night was made hideous by 
the yells of wretchpg dying by inches after the 
torture of the wheel. ... To all but the 
rich and the privileged a civil oause portended 
ruin; a criminal accusation was a risk of torture 
and death.” 

Let it be remembered in justice to even the 
worst of the Revolutionists, that they were 
content with simply killing: they left the 
refinements of torture to such champions 
of the old system as the Royalist insurgents 
of La Vendee, who are commonly regarded 
as faultless heroes of chivalry. 

In another essay Mr. Harrison notes a 
very common English misapprehension con* 
cerning the termination of the Revolutionary 
period, in speaking of “ Carlyle’s famous 
1 whiff of grapeshot,’ which he oddly enough 
supposed to have closed the Revolution.” 
Carlyle so speaks of the overthrow of 
the Royalist sections in the streets of 
Paris by the troops of the Convention in 
1795 as to convey the impression that the 
Revolution came to an end then for good; 
and as the name of Bonaparte plays a 
prominent part in the narrative, it is likely 
that many readers may run off with the 
idea that the latter’s assumption of supreme 
power took place then instead of four years 
latfr. The mistake of fixing 1795 as the 
end of the Revolution has found its way 
from Carlyle into the majority of English 
books, including even Mrs. Gardiner’s 
excellent little sketch. But, in fact, the 
period of the Directory is as essentially 
revolutionary as that of the Convention; 
and the obviously true terminal date is the 
actual establishment of his despotic authority 
by Bonaparte in October, 1799, which is 
adopted by all French writers and also by 
our best recent English historian, Mr. 
Morse Stephens. 


Perhaps the most interesting essays in 
the volume are those to which Mr. Harrison 
prefixes the general title of 41 The City in 
History.” The series commences with a 
paper on 44 The City: Ancient, Mediaeval, 
Modern, Ideal,” which is followed by others 
on the principal historic cities of Europe— 
Rome, Athens, Constantinople, Paris, and 
London. In treating of Constantinople, 
Mr. Harrison makes an emphatic protest 
against the contemptuous depreciation of 
Byzantine history which till lately was 
universal among English writers. Indeed, 
he would seem himself to have shared the 
prevaling feeling when he wrote, 44 For the 
true sequence of history we must fix our 
view on Europe, on Western Europe alone 
we leave aside the East.” This passage 
oocurs in an essay which, as we learn from 
the preface, was written as long ago as 
1862; and the author’s tone is now very 
different. 44 Mediaeval and modern annals 
offer to the student no subjects of medita¬ 
tion more fascinating and more mysterious 
than are the fifteen centuries of New Rome.” 

In the concluding chapter on 44 Palaeo- 
graphic Purism” Mr. Harrison runs a 
tilt against the reformers of conventional 
spelling, whether in Greek, mediaeval, or 
Oriental names. His line of attack no 
doubt seems plausible to many; but it may 
be doubted whether he does justice to the 
case of those eminent scholars who have 
been so much denounced and ridiculed for 
their orthographical innovations. It is not 
reasonable to contend that, if any change at 
all is to be made, we must be rigidly con¬ 
sistent : it is surely an intelligible principle 
to leave names which have put on an 
English dress or have become very familiar 
in a particular form in their usual shape, 
and at the same time to endeavour to restore 
the original spelling in the case of others 
which have neither beoome Anglicised nor in 
any sense familiar. There may be good 
reasons against endeavouring to represent 
Oriental words exactly by an elaborate 
system of diaoritical marks most alien to 
the genius of our language; but this has 
not much to do with the question why we 
should be compelled systematically to 
Latinise every Greek name. The resources 
of our own alphabet are perfectly competent 
to represent the Greek forms; and it cannot 
reasonably be contended that, in the mass 
of cases, they are really any less English 
than the Latin. By compelling the 
youthful student when translating Greek 
to mangle and distort all the proper 
names that he meets with, we throw a 
needless stumbling-block in his way. As 
a reviewer of Grote remarked long ago, 

“ It is a mere annoyance and a sort of 
barbarism to bo compelled to pronounce 
these names one way when reading Greek, 
and another when translating into English.” 
There may in some cases be a doubt as to 
the original pronounciation; but there can 
be no question, as Grote said, that 44 our 
own E precisely and in every respect 
corresponds to the Greek K,” and, in fact, in 
sound to the Latin G as well; but the 
English G becomes an S before several 
vowels, and by employing it for the Greek 
E we are simply 41 gratuitously taking a 
wrong letter in preference to the right.” 


And there are weighty historical reasons 
for the reform. As Freeman says, for 
those who shut up Greek history within 
the narrow range of one or two centuries it 
may save trouble to write the names in 
Latin fashion; but the historian who takes 
a wider view of the subject must have some 
principle of spelling that will hold good for 
all ages, and the only intelligible rule to go 
by is as far as possible to preserve the 
contemporary orthography. In fact, the con¬ 
troversy between Latin and Greek spelling 
is very largely one between those who look 
upon the history of Greece as a mere sub¬ 
ject for dilettante scholarship, and those who 
feel that it is a living thing with a practical 
bearing : not that it is intended to deny 
Mr. Harrison a place in the latter class. 

R. Seymour Long. 


Two Summers in Ouyenne: a Chronicle of 
the Wayside and Waterside. By E. H. 
Barker. (Bentley.) 

It is always pleasant to meet a book written 
by Mr. Barker. We are sure of finding 
there honest and truthful observation. He 
does not take facts at second-hand, but 
tells us simply what he sees and hears. He 
makes no pretension to a knowledge greater 
than he possesses. He does not pose as a 
scientific botanist; yet he has an eye for 
every wayside flower. He talks no aesthetic 
jargon about art; but his descriptions of 
architecture, even if not technically correct, 
enable us clearly to picture to ourselves the 
buildings which he depicts. He does not 
affect to be an historian; but the historical 
details which he gives are usually taken 
from the best local history, and are very 
different from a mere guide-book summary, 
or a confused reminiscence of a school or 
popular history. But where his writing 
has a real and serious value is in the details 
of the habits, the ways of life, the work, the 
thoughts and aspirations, of the peasants 
among whom he sojourns. No writer 
within our acquaintance gives a more faith¬ 
ful and trustworthy account of the people 
of the country through which he passes. 
And this is done apparently without effort, 
almost unconsciously, without pedantry of 
any kind : we have the record of each day’s 
tramp, with all its fun or pathos, as well 
as with its instruction. 

The scene of the present work is what is 
generally known as the Dordogne country: 
from the rise of the river under Mont Dore 
in the Auvergne to its junction with the 
Gironde below Bordeaux. It is the basin 
of this river, with those of its tributaries, 
the Yezcre, the Isle, and the Dromme, 
which is here described. The district is 
interesting in many ways: not least on 
account of the memories and traces which 
still remain of the time when it formed the 
borderland, the debateable ground, between 
the English party and the French during 
the English domination of Guyenne. Many 
pages might almost serve as an illustrative 
commentary to Baring Gould’s novel now 
appearing in the Illustrated London News. 
Strange, mdeed, are the dwellings in which 
the necessities of war, and of life by 
plunder, compelled men then to take 
e. The whole oountry is 


up their abode 
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still marked with the sears of war. War 
in the times of Gaesar, wars with the 
English, religions and oivil wan, and 
peasant revolts, and, above all, the Revo¬ 
lution, have all left their traces here. And 
in the later times, when Renaissance archi¬ 
tecture was added on to the feudal castles, 
when the castellan was no longer a mere 
fighting man with his arms against every¬ 
one, when these older sites were ooenpied 
by men like Brantome, Montaigne, 
Fenelon, and Montesquieu, their habi¬ 
tations are still more lovingly described. 
But above all else, the instinct of the 
tramp is strong in Mr. Barker. After 
the hard canoe voyage down the Dromme, 
where it is difficult to say whether wood, or 
clothing, or skin, suffered most, his outward 
man became so dilapidated that he was 
never sure of a reception even at a country 
inn. A return to sartorial respectability 
must have been a comfort for a time, if 
only to allay suspicion. 

But to speak of some of the matters from 
which we may learn. If Mr. Barker had 
had time for deeper researoh, I think that 
he would have found that the communal 
moorland mentioned on p. 52 could not be 
had absolutely for nothing. No rent would 
have been paid for occupying it, but the 
Commune could not relinquish its rights as 
over-landlord. Very curious and varied 
are the unwritten tenures, or rather customs, 
by which suoh lands were held, and 
stranger still the fact that suoh tenures 
are remembered and enforced. A man 
might plant trees or any other crop on such 
a tenure, by permission, on the communal 
land, and the produce was his till the stock 
died off, whether it were cereal or pasture 
for so many years, or trees that lived 
through centuries, or the threefold renew¬ 
ing of the vine—in any case, he could not sell 
the land; though he enjoyed without charge 
all that could be got from it, yet at the close 
of the period it would revert to the Commune. 
So, too, when he mentions the fierce hatred 
which sometimes existed, and still exists in 
milder form, between neighbouring villages. 
Almost always I have found that this has 
been the result of different tenures. On 
the same great estate the inhabitants of one 
parish might hold their land on fairly 
equitable terms, with practical freedom, and 
the next parish hold theirs on the most 
oppressive feudal terms, and with the most 
irritating restrictions, from the same lay or 
ecclesiastical over-lord. Hence the hatred 
which comes of futile envy, hence the cry 
for equality overmastering that for liberty. 

The instance mentioned on p. 197 of 
neighbours collecting to mow the landlord’s 
field without other pay than two huge 
m6als, seems to me to be a remnant of a 
system of things of which fuller traces are 
found farther south, which I have named 
the vicinal system: it marks one of the 
stages of the passage between collective and 
individual landed property. The Metayer 
system, as Mr. Barker remarks, is by no 
means coming to an end in France; but it is 
one that cannot be improvised, it depends 
so entirely on mutual honesty and trust 
and forbearance. Most unexpected is the 
remark of the Trappist Monk, on p. 268, as 
to those who begged of the monastery, 


“ ‘Men looking for work?’ I asked innocently. 

“ ‘ Yes ’; replied the monk, without moving 
a muscle of his stolid face,' and who pray to 
God that He will not give them any.’ ” 

Is this an echo from the outer world, or 
is it the genuine experience of the Trappists, 
who have done so much to help their poorer 
neighbours to work with profit in the wilds 
of the Double ? 

To turn to art, or rather to architecture, 
Mr. Barker follows others in deriving the 
Perigord domes from Venice. I believe 
them to be far older in origin. The build¬ 
ing which Peter of Perigueux describes in 
the latter half of the fifth century in his 
poem, “De Uita Martini ” (Lib. V., 536), 
beginning with the line— 

“ in oonom surgens turritae molls in altum 
ml rifle tun tendebat opus,” 

seems to me to be a clumsy description of 
some anoestor of these domes of the Peri¬ 
gord. Why does Mr. Barker sneer at 
the “ lavabos ” ? The custom of washing 
at them I grant is offensive; but the 
structures themselves, and the rarer torch- 
holders in the old open chimneys, are often 
some of the finest specimens of the potter’s 
(not porcelain maker's) art to be met with 
in Southern France. ' 

I may just mention two printer’s slips, 
easily remedied: a “ not ” has slipped out 
in p. 332, 1. 17; and Oastres (p. 393) is 
above, and not below, Bordeaux. 

Mr. Barker has added to the debt that all 
his readers owe him for a truer acquaint¬ 
ance with that land of Northern Aquitaine, 
which hehasmadehis study and his residence 
for many a delightful year. 

Wentworth Webster. 


NSW NOVEIS. 

The Ood in the Car. By Anthony Hope. In 
2 vols. (Methuqn.) 

A Drama in Dutch. By Z. Z. In 2 vols. 
(Heinemann.) 

Her Own Folk. By Hector Malot. In 2 
vols. (Heinemann.) 

Peter'» Wife. By the Author of “ Molly 
Bawn.” In 3 vols. (White.) 

Love in Idleness. By F. Marion Orawford. 
(Macmillans.) 

The Highway of Sorrow. By Hesba Stretton. 
(Oassells.) 

David Pannell. By Mrs. Alfred Marks. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Amygdala. By Mrs. Edmonds. (Bell.) 
Lesser’s Daughter. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

His latest is the strongest book that Mr. 
Anthony Hope has written. The advance 
this author has made is remarkable; but till 
The Prisoner of Zenda and The Ood in the Car, 
he had not gained that difficult step in 
the path of the great writer, flexibility. 
Able, brilliant often, sometimes significant, 
always interesting, as he is in his earlier 
books, Mr. Hope wrote as a skilled amateur 
with the rapier fences: that is, with know¬ 
ledge and skill, but without that masterly 
ease which is synonymous with victory. 


The Prisoner of Zenda is delightful in its 
kind; but The Indiscretion of the Duchess 
proves that this kind is not one which 
the author should cultivate too assidu¬ 
ously. In The Ood in the Car Mr. Anthony 
Hope has concentrated his powers on the 
portraiture of an individual. The story is, 
in fact, little more than the representation 
of Willie Huston, an Englishman of a re¬ 
markable type, the type which includes 
such men as Sir Richard Burton and Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes. Every other personage is 
subsidiary: even Mrs. Dennison, who stands 
out dear and convincing, and is not only the 
most interesting person in the book after 
Ruston, but the chief influence in his career 
and character. In actual life Ruston was a 
man to win his way by domineering energy; 
and in the novel which is his record, the 
reader is, in like manner, won against his 
wilL The “man of Omofaga” was a filibuster 
by nature; a law-abiding citizen by the 
fortune of hazard. He had the makings 
of a great captain; but he had in excess 
the defeots of those qualities which charac¬ 
terise great captains: insensibility to the 
claims, needs, and sufferings of others; 
callousness before sorrow, disaster, and the 
death of the most intimate friends; savagery 
against opposition, more brutal than manly 
—in a word, a prodigious amount of vital 
energy and a barely perceptible leaven of 
human kindness. He was a man who by 
no possibility could make any woman happy. 
Naturally, therefore, he hadan overwhelming 
fascination for some women. The central 
interest in The God in the Car is the three- 
part duel between Ruston, Mrs. Dennison, 
and Fate. Ruston believed he oould win 
all things; Mrs. Dennison craved to win 
one thing in losing all else; Fate with 
quiet indifference made other arrangements. 
The story, I think, is too long. Occasionally 
the author has been tempted into “ asides ’’ 
which do not strengthen his narrative, and 
once or twice weaken it: as in the case of 
Ruston’s taking a friend’s children for a 
walk and indulging them with cakes and ic$e. 
It is, in itself, a pleasing episode: it might 
well be characteristic of a man of Ruston’s 
type: but it is utterly out of keeping with 
the actual “ man of Omofaga.” Notwith¬ 
standing that the story is a novel of charac¬ 
ter rather than of complicated and rapid 
movement, it is not so carefully written as 
we have a right to expect from Mr. Anthony 
Hope. He has one irritating and un- 
scholarly fault: an excessive use of the 
“dash.” I open The Ood in the Car at random, 
and at pp. 236-7 of vol. ii. find no fewer 
than sixteen of these superfluous annoyances. 
Again, too frequently there are clumsy and 
even obscure locations: for example, 

“ The nuances of a woman’s attraction towards 
a man, whether it be admiration, or interest, 
or pass beyond—whether it be liking and just 
not love—or interest running into love—or love 
masquerading as interest, or what not, Willie 
Buskin recked little of.” 

Again, is it worth while for the author of 
The Dolly Dialogues solemnly to enunciate 


a obvious truism 


“ He was 


a man, and a young man. He liked 
women, and clever women—yes, and hand¬ 
some women”? Finally, is Mr. Anthony 
Hope an amateur steeplechaser that he 
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should come to grief over his “ do’s,” and 
prepositions and other small fences: as in, 

“ But to spend your time thinking of or about 
women, or, worse still, of or about what women 
thought of you, seemed poor economy of pre¬ 
cious dajs—amusing to do, may be, in spare 
hours, inevitable now and again—but to be 
driven or laughed away when there was work 
to be done.” 

There is, I repeat, too much of this kind of 
thing in Mr. Anthony Hope’s new book. He 
is so able and entertaining a novelist that 
many will regret if they see him lapse into 
the mere producer. The God in the Car, so 
good in the main, so subtle and clever, and 
often so deft and sprightly, is not without 
its omens, to which Mr. Anthony Hope 
would do well to pay heed. There is another 
car of Juggernaut than that in which, for 
his brief hour, Boston of Omofaga was god. 

It was to be expected that the success of 
Mr. Maarten Maartens would attract others 
to follow his example. It would not be fair, 
however, to let it be inferred that “ Z. Z. ” 
is a mere imitator. He has found the genre 
congenial, and has adopted it; as a promis¬ 
ing art student, suddenly brought under the 
influence of Velasquez or Bembrandt, might 
follow as his own a method which was best 
for his development and advantage. “ Z. Z.” 
may be English, or a Hollander capable of 
literary expression in our language; but I 
am inclined to believe, from internal evi¬ 
dence, that he is, rather, an Anglo-Dutch 
resident in London, English in the main, 
but with an innate nostalgia for Holland 
and Dutch life. There is reserve in this 
first venture, which is a strong indication of 
good work to come. There are not many 
novelists who, at the last, would have let 
Peter Van Eijk leave the stage of 
the somewhat narrow but, to him, 
poignant drama, wherein he is the 
most attractive actor, without either a 
conscious rapprochement between himself and 
his unknown son, or at least a suggestion 
that they might one day find happiness, the 
one in the other. There is, in A Drama in 
Dutch, the convenient local colour which 
is the result of experience or careful know¬ 
ledge. The personages are well delineated ; 
but it is probably a matter of temperament 
whether one can enjoy, or weary of, com¬ 
pany such as theirs. The hero, called 
Martin Boberts (though, unknown to him¬ 
self and others, really Maarten Van Eijk), 
is an industrious, but not very interesting, 
young man. The merchant, Peter Van 
Eijk, notwithstanding the slight space he 
occupies, is by far the most memorable 
character. Even he, however, is sketched 
too loosely. In the writer’s mind he has 
been apprehended, but not realised. One 
or two of the minor personages—Mrs. De 
Griendt, with her overwhelming vulgarity, 
the clerk Vroom, with his proud ownership 
of a galloping consumption, a second wife, 
and a passion for free feeding, all on 
eighteen shillings a week—are well depicted. 
It will be interesting to see how “ Z. Z.” 
will develop. At present, he lacks not only 
Mr. Maarten Maartens’s literary skill, but 
also his serene outlook, his breadth, his 
wise sanity. 

M. Hector Malot has written so many 
novels, that the recent announcement, to the 


effect that he would write no more, is less 
of a misfortune than might be supposed. 
He is one of the many who produce fresh 
editions rather than new books: that is 
to say, the third novel is little different 
from the first, or the thirtieth from the 
third. There is more range, more individu¬ 
ality, in a single work of Balzac, than in 
many a“ collected edition in thirty volumes.” 
But M. Hector Malot has always deserved 
well of his countrymen. I fancy his country¬ 
women read him less approvingly. For he 
is of the cohort who sustain the Young 
Person. He is as harmless, while protest¬ 
ing the guile of the snake, as Kate Cloud’s 
inane lover in “ John-a-Dreams.” The 
representative French father, weary of 
authors who thrum away at the well- 
battered notes, Du Sang, de la Volupt4, et 
de la Mort (apologies to M. Maurice Barry’s 
new book!), turn to writers like M. Hector 
Malot, who are sure not to give Mademoiselle 
too near or too vivid a picture of life. But, 
while this really able and, in his own way, 
excellent romancist, is not a man who will 
create even the smallest eddy in the sea of 
literature, it must be admitted that he does 
not distort the realities in the manner of his 
more popular rival, M. Georges Ohnet. 
This romance, which Lady Mary Lloyd has 
translated with sufficient skill, is distinctly 
at its author’s highest level. Moreover, it 
is less “ missy,” more actual, than any other 
of his books I have read. Her Own Folk 
is an interesting story, of a kind of which 
we have so great a quantity in this country, 
that it is a matter of surprise the translator 
set herself to add to the number. 

Peter's Wife may be regarded as another 
futile flotsam from that derelict, the three- 
volume novel. Frankly, it is books of this 
kind to which is due the success of the 
long-delayed revolt against the continued 
existence of what had become a para¬ 
lysing evil. Mrs. Hungerford is, I believe, 
a popular writer : justly, no doubt. Molly 
Baum, Nora Creina, and other novels from 
her pen, must be familiar to the assistants 
at all circulating libraries. But even the 
high spirits and praiseworthy industry which 
characterise Peter's Wife cannot redeem its 
weariness as an exposition of life, its dreary 
conventionality in method, thought, and 
style. The story improves in the third 
volume; and probably there are many 
readers who will accept it all with pleasure, 
including the innumerable dashes and 
asterisks which, to a few less ardent enthu¬ 
siasts, must be as wire-fences in a fox¬ 
hunting country. 

Mr. Marion Orawford is one of the most 
versatile of living novelists. One is never 
sure what to expect from him, and that 
alone conduces to his wide popularity. The 
American in him is becoming more pro¬ 
nounced than the Boman-American; and 
there are fewer excursions to lonely English 
parishes, Munich byways, and mysterious 
Bohemian castles. Love in Idleness is a 
pretty little love-story : pretty in its setting, 
in its sentiment, in its style, and, I may 
add, in its “ get-up.” Its format, indeed, 
is delightful: in size, shape, flexibility, as 
well as in its type and binding, no better 
pocket volume is on the market. The scene 
of the story is a much frequented seaside 


resort not far from New York; the chief 
dramatis personae are Fanny Trehearne and 
Louis Lawrence. There is also a dangerous 
but unsuccessful rival; and three ladies 
rather relentlessly depicted as ludicrous old 
maids, whereas they are simply thwarted in 
their true vocation. The narrative is occu¬ 
pied with the peculiar form of flirtaciousness 
affected by the heroine. The book might be 
entitled “ The Aggravatingness of Fanny.” 
But at last Miss Trehearne ceases from 
troubling; and, despite a bump on the head 
from the boom of a cat-boat, the hero is 
made happy. Something of the freshness 
and brightness of that Bar Harbour sea, 
that blithe air, has passed into Love in 
Idleness ; if, likewise, something of the chilly 
atmosphere, the unredeeming light. The 
little book is one of the cleverest and 
daintiest things Mr. Marion Orawford has 
done. Those who think A Cigarette Maker's 
Romance one of his best books, will rank 
Love in Idleness even higher than do those 
who, like the present writer, find his highest 
achievement in To Leeward and A Roman 
Singer. 

Miss Hesba Stretton is opportune in the 
publication of her Highway of Sorrow. The 
tragic history of the persecuted Stundists 
has moved all Europe to sympathy, and all 
enlightened people to indignation bordering 
on disgust. There are many Bussians and 
Germans who palliate, even if they do not 
approve, the extreme of action against the 
Jews; and mistaken, cruel, and impolitic as 
these Jiidenhetze measures may be, there 
can be no question that Israel in Germany, 
and still more in Bussia, gives cause for 
much hatred, resentfulness, and alarm. In 
the instance of the Stundists there is no 
such move at work. These people are quiet, 
earnest, right-living, peace-loving people, 
akin to our Quakers. All they want is to 
worship God in their own way. There is 
much interesting and authentic information 
about them and their lives and opinions to 
be gained from Miss Hesba Stretton’s book; 
but, over and above this, the Highway of 
Sorrow may be read for its own sake, as 
a romance charged with a strange and 
moving pathos. 

Mrs. Alfred Marks, better known perhaps 
by her maiden name as Mary Hoppus, has 
already won, and particularly by Masters of 
the World, a well-deserved reputation. David 
Pannell should not only sustain this reputa¬ 
tion, but signally enhanoe it. It is admir¬ 
ably and reticently written, and as a study 
of conscience is singularly acute and con¬ 
vincing. Pannell is an artist, a flower of 
genius (or talent rather), sprung from a rude 
soil, and nurtured amid uncongenial circum¬ 
stances. He goes to Borne, and, to be 
succinct, flourishes on the head of an acted, 
though an unspoken, lie. The story turns 
upon this insincerity; upon its effeots on 
himself, on the woman he loves, on his 
career. “ Pannell was so much afraid of 
telling a lie that he forgot to be anxious to 
tell the truth ”: therein is the pity, the 
pathos, and the commonplace tragedy of the 
man’s life. “ He might have been original, 
if he had not been afraid”: therein is a 
keen recognition of his fatal flaw, and of the 
flaw of many another; for true it is that 
innate courage, as distinct from physical 
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hardihood, is inseparable from genius. Let j 
me add that Mrs. Alfred Marks’s new story 
lias Borne for its background, and that for 
lovers of the Eternal Oity there is an enhanced 
pleasure in her extreme economy of descrip¬ 
tion. There are places whose names are 
<i sufficient evocation. Who wants descrip¬ 
tions of the wind-haunted Baths of Cara- 
calla? David Parnell is a striking book, 
and is as welcome for its scrupulous style 
as for its subtle analysis, its profuhd human 
i uterest. 

For the two remaining books, or booklets, 
on my list I have nothing but a word of 
cordial recognition of their merits. Amyg¬ 
dala— in consideration of the title, why is 
the cover-ornamentation not an almond- 
spray?—is a sympathetic, interesting, and 
well-told episode in the Greek War of 
Liberation. Mrs. Edmonds is well known 
both as a poet and romancist; and all who 
have had pleasure in her prose and stories 
of contemporary life among the Hellenes 
should read this daintily-printed and prettily- 
bound romance. It is pleasant that one of 
the best examples of cheap and artistic 
book manufacture now procurable is so 
worthy of its charming setting. 

Mrs. Andrew Dean’s powerful and en¬ 
thralling study, in one of the many phases 
of contemporary Judaism, is the forty-third 
addition to the “ Pseudonym Library.” It 
seems to me one of the ablest volumes in 
that, on the whole, able and entertaining 
series. 

William Sharp. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Use of Life. By the Right Hon. Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. (Macmillans.) 
The commonplace book of a wide and thought¬ 
ful reader must necessarily have a value, and 
that value is largely increased when—as in the 
present instance—the reader is a man of affairs as 
well as of letters. Apothegms are apt to stick 
in the throat instead of the mind. Sir John 
Lubbock’s great merit is that he is able to 
render a good many dry morsels of knowledge 
easy of digestion, and thus convert them into 
actual food for the mind. The topics discussed 
in this essentially “ handy ” book include pretty 
well all that engage men’s thoughts nowadays, 
and, indeed, some about which they seldom 
think at all. Among the former may be 
classed health, recreation, money matters, and 
education; among the latter, it is to be feared, 
patriotism, citizenship, character, and the 
Christian graces must have a place. On all 
these, as well as on other scarcely less import¬ 
ant subjects, Sir John has collected much, and 
expresses it so pleasantly that we are sure he 
will escape the fate of the New Zealand convert 
of whom his chief told the missionary that “ he 
gave us so much advice that at last we put 
him to death.” Indeed, to curtail the exist¬ 
ence of the man who is doing his best to show 
us how to make the most of life would be a 
worse than parricidal act. “ Full of wise saws 
and modern instances,” full of wit and wisdom 
gathered from every sort of field, this little 
book is j ust the kind of companion to have at 
hand. It suggests thoughts; it answers 
questions without troubling us to ask them; it 
reasons and does not dogmatise; it is cheerful, 
humorous, charitable, and conscientious; is 
never intrusive, and it will be our own fault if 
we allow it to become a bore. ‘‘There is 
nothing men are so anxious to keep as life,” 
says Sir John, “ and nothing they take so little 


pains to keep well.” They are now shown how 
to do it by one who is himself an example as 
well as a teacher. 

The New standard Elocutionist. By 
Alfred H. Miles. (Hutchinson.) To tran¬ 
scribe the whole of Mr. Miles’s closely-printed 
title-page would be an appalling and spice- 
dovouring task: so we will only say that, in 
addition to some 500 pieces suitable for reci¬ 
tation, his volume oontains a treatise on the 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of the 
vocal organs, by Mr. Lennox Browne; a chapter 
on the art of introducing musical accompani¬ 
ments into elocutionary recitals, by Mr. Clifford 
Harrison; and a very full and practical educa¬ 
tional introduction, dealing with both the 
selection and the rendering of the pieces, by 
the editor himself. Of course, as a matter of 
fact, all that is most essential in the art of elocu¬ 
tion can only be learned from the example and 
personal instruction of a proficient; but every¬ 
thing that can be taught in print is taught 
most admirably and sensibly in Mr. Miles’s 
essay, which is really more valuable than the 
work of his collaborators, though professional 
elocutionists and advanced amateurs will find 
something interesting and helpful iu Mr. 
Clifford Harrison’s note on musical accom¬ 
paniments. Mr. Lennox Browne’s paper is a 
lucid and instructive little treatise; but much 
of it is neoessarily apart from the practical 
necessities of those who will use tho volume. 
The collection of pieces both in prose and 
verse seems to us varied, inclusive, and in 
every way admirable; and we see no reason 
why the book should not become what it 
claims to be—a ‘‘standard” work. Various 
favourite selections from the work of Lord 
Tennyson have been excluded, we presume by 
copyright restrictions, but they are easily 
accessible elsewhere, and there is no lack of 
choice. We confess we are quite unable to 
understand why some poems—thus distin¬ 
guished from the rest by no obvious considera¬ 
tion—are printed in the form of prose. If 
some, why not all ? though the question we 
feel most disposed to ask is, why any ? The 
metrical form is a real assistance to the 
memory; and though the eocentric printing 
may be regarded as a safeguard against sing¬ 
song, it tends to obsoure the rhythmical feeling 
which every competent reciter must desire to 
preserve and embody. Still, when all deduc¬ 
tions are made, the book remains one of the 
best manuals of its class. 

The Humour of Spain. By Susetto M. Taylor. 
Illustrated by H. R. Millar. (Walter Soott.) 
The humour of Spain is so abundant that it is 
almost impossible that any two selectors from 
it would choose the same examples. After 
having with utmost care filled the pages of any 
ordinary volume, there would still remain a 
huge mass from which we might doubt whether 
another better selection might not be produce 1. 
Even when telling old-world tales, tho common 
property of many lands, the Spaniard often 
adds something which makes them smack of 
the soil and gives them a raciness not found 
elsewhere. Of this there are several examples 
in the present volume. The editor has done 
her work well. Few of the translations are 
original, but they are taken from the best 
souroes. The selections made are far better 
than we should have expected from that curious 
sentence on the first page of the Introduction : 
“Here alone 32,000 persons were condemned 
to the Auto-da-fe ! ” We miss, however, a 
few pieces that we should have expected. The 
celebrated sonnet to Violante by Lope de Vega 
(or whoever may be its author) is not given. 
Often as it has been imitated, the original 
seems to be genuinely Spanish. An excellent 
version of it may be found in Lord Holland’s 
Life of Lope (p. 204), and several others are in 


existence. Feman Caballero might have been 
better represented than by a folk-lore tale. 
Some of the dialogues in her novels are full of 
humour. The “ notes critioal and biographioal ” 
are a useful addition. They oontain, however, 
a few slips. SheZton, not Shenton, is the name 
of the first English translator of Don Quixote. 
The Cronica del Cid was printed at Burgos in 
1512, not 1552. Why is only half a line given 
to Leopoldo Alas (Clarin), a better critic in his 
own line than Blanco Garcia, whom our author 
too exclusively follows? More might have 
been said of Selgas, whose serious work is far 
superior to his comic writings. The tale from 
Hartzenbusch is one of seven, written to 
console a friend for the cropping of her hair in 
fever, all the heroines of which are deprived of 
their luxuriant tresses. This fact adds greatly 
to the fun. But the selection is distinctly 
good, when all is said, and few readers will 
regret being thus introduced to some of the 
rioh humour of Spanish literature. 

Tales of the Masque. By J. H, Pearce. 
(Lawrence & Balien.) Mr. Pearce has written 
one or two books that had distinct merit. - We 
may reasonably look to him for consistently 
good work; for at his best he writes ex¬ 
ceedingly well. Sometimes, however, he 
struggles against his better judgment, and on 
these occasions he is not so pleasant to read. 
Elis Tales of the Masque make but a tiny book, 
and we could wish they were all successful. 
But we are bound to blame some of them, to 
feel annoyed concerning others. Vet our 
verdict is one of nearly unalloyed praise ; for 
better work than “ Leah,” more exquisite 
episodes than “A Voyage to the Golden 
Land,” have not been submitted to us for many 
a long day. 

The Revolted 1 Yoman. By C. G. Harper. 
(Elkin Mathews.) The contents of this book 
are by no means _ of such a kind as its im¬ 
pudently attractive appearance seems to 
suggest. Instead of finding dainty yet 
malicious little essays, we are plunged into an 
angry controversy on most serious subjects. 
Mr. Harper is greatly in earnest; his temper is 
not the most amiable, and he has plenty of 
pluck. Though not a polished writer, fre¬ 
quently mistaking brutality for epigram and 
abuse for argument, there is vigour in his 
style. Moreover, he is so amazingly and in¬ 
discreetly honest that we forgive him all his 
trespasses in the matter of bad grammar and 
bad taste. When he keeps his temper under 
control, he manages to say a good many 
shrewdly sensible things. He has the advan¬ 
tage, too, of being almost entirely in the right. 
Up to now no one has spoken so courageously; 
therefore we weaker ones, who have only dared 
to think, should be willing to ignore most of 
his faults. 

Overheard in Arcady. By Robert Bridges. 
(Dent.) Mr. Robert Bridges is fortunate in 
his name. Whether he is lucky in other 
respects we leave an open question. For our 
own part we acknowledge that half his book 
tests unread. Mr. Bridges must turn to more 
patient and more capable critics. His work 
seems to us superfluous and inadequate. Had 
he caught the manner, or an echo of the 
manner, of Stevenson and Howells, there were 
no difficulty in pleading for him. But he has 
failed so absolutely that none could tell, listen¬ 
ing to the reading of his pages, which strove 
to parody It ill o’ the Mill, and which Silas 
Lapham. Mr. Bridges writes good English: 
thete is nothing slovenly or crude about his 
work. He has failed to do that which he set 
out to do, and there is an end of the matter. 
That he will yet produce stuff worth consider¬ 
ing is probable, for he knows the mechanical 
part of his business and has humour ; also his 
style, when not judged as an imitation of the 
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work of others, is distinctly easy. Though his 
book is a failure, it is the failure of a man who 
knows how to write—who will do well when he 
has found his subject. 

Muggletem College: its Rite and Fall. (Con¬ 
stable.; Though it were absurd to call the 
story of the rise and fall of Muggleton College 
literature, it would be unjust to abuse it. 
Neither better nor worse than the usual run of 
suoh productions, it will amuse a good many 
readers. The writer who aims only at being 
humorous generally bores the intelligent. 
The author in this case has been wiser than 
some of his rivals, and has made his fable as 
short as possible. The satire is not without 
point, and the soheme of the story is really 
funny. One merit distinguishes it above most 
works of this class: it is not at all vulgar, 
whioh quality goes a good way to disarm 
criticism. 


NEWS. 

new book, to be 


NOTES AND 

Ms. A. J. Balfour’s new book, to be en 
titled The Foundation! of Belief: being Notes 
Introductory to the Study of Theology, will be 
published by Messrs. Longman & Co. early in 
January. 

Messrs. Macmillan will shortly send to 
press a new poem by Mr. Alfred Austin, called 
England's Darling; but its publication may be 
postponed till after the appearance of a second 
volume of The Garden that I Love. Mr. Austin 
is likewise engaged on a volume of critical 
essays, to bear the title The Bridling of Pegatut, 
Me. B. M. Gabnieb, author of a History of 
the English Landed Interest, will shortly publish 
with Messrs. SwaD, Sonnenschein & Co. a 
work entitled Annals of the British Peasantry. 
It is virtually a history of the labouring class, 
Commencing from tribal times and ending at 
the present day. 

Mb. Geo. F. Blaok, assistant keeper of the 
National Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh, 
has in preparation a work dealing with Scottish 
Charms and Amulets, to be published by Mr. 
George F. Johnston. Mr. Black is desirous of 
making the work as oomplete as possible, and 
will be g. ateful to anyone for information of 
such Scottish charms or amulets as have not 
hitherto been described. All assistance given 
will be acknowledged in the work. 

The new volume of the “Irish Library,” 
published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, will appear 
in the oourse of about a fortnight, under the 
title of The Irish Song-Book. The editor, Mr. 
Peroeval A. Graves, has oollected the best Irish 
lyrios from the time of Tom Moore to that of 
W. B. Tates and Katharine Tynan. An appro¬ 
priate Irish melody is printed over each song. 

Messrs. Ginn & Company announce a series 
of handbooks on the history of religions, under 
the editorship of Dr. Morris Jastrow, professor 
of Semitic languages at the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. The first of the series, which is 
already at press, is The Religions of India, by 
Prof. E. W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr. This 
will be followed, in the oourse of next year, by 
The Religions of Babylonia and Assyria, by the 
general editor; and The Religion of the Ancient 
Teutons, by Prof. P. D. Ghantepie de la 
Saussaye, of Amsterdam. 

In Madame Blavatsky and her “ Theosophy," 
which Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. will 
shortly publish, Mr. Arthur Lillie 


_ . gives a 

popular account of the Bussiin lady and of the 
evolution of her Mahatmas, including also a 
sketch of the old Theosophists of the West. 
The book has chapters comparing her teaching 
with genuine mystioism of the Buddhists and 
the Brahmin Yogis. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in the 
press two new reading-books for elementary 


schools, to be called The Citizen and the State. 
Part. I., by Mr. E. J. Mathew, will deal with 
" Bepresentative Government ” ; Part. II., by 
Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, with the “ Industrial 
and Social Life of the Empire.” 

The first volume of “The Time-limited 
Series ” announced by the Boxbnrghe Press, 
will be Phantasms, consisting of a collection 
of short stories illustrating posthumous per¬ 
sonality and character, by Mr. Wirt Germre, 
who, in an introductory preface, expounds his 
own theory of apparitions. The book, to be 
issued immediately, will not be on sale after 
March 31, 1895, and no further edition will be 
issued during the continuance of the oopyright. 

Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. will publish 
shortly a new work by Mr. James J. Moran, 
entitled Irish Stew. 

Among the latest additions to “ Barton's 
Penny Popular Library ” will be Tales by 
M. Botham Edwards, L. T. Meade, and Helen 
Shipton. This series already includes stories 
by Miss Peard, F. Scarlett Potter, Ghristabel 
Coleridge, and the author of the “ Atelier du 
Lys.” 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. are preparing a new 
issue of The World of Wit and Humour, whioh 
will include a selection from the humorous 
writers of the present day, with illustrations 
by F. Barnard, G. G. Fraser, C. L. Pott, Tom 
Browne, Max Cowper, Jack Yeats, C. Glover, 
Bernard Partridge, and Gordon Browne. The 
first part will appear on December 20. 

Messrs. James Clarke & Co. have in pre¬ 
paration a new edition of Biological Religion, 
the reply to Prof. Henry Drummond’s “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World,” by the late Dr. 
T. Campbell Finlayson. The last edition was 
published in 1885. 

We understand that the Bookworm in its 
present form will be discontinued at the end 
of the present volume, in view of a fresh and 
more comprehensive departure at an early date. 

The December number of the Antiquary will 
contain articles on “English Glassmaking,” 
by Mr. E. W. Hulme; on “Staves of Offioe,” 
fully illustrated; and on “ Bishop Gibson’s 
Visitation of the Diooese of London in 1738,” 
by Dr. Sparrow Simpson. 

A church Historical Society has been formed 
at Sion College, under the presidency of the 
Bishop of Peterborough, and with Canon G. F. 
Browne, of St. Paul’s, as chairman of com¬ 
mittee. The Bishops of Durham, Oxford, and 
Salisbury have also promised their help. The 
special objeots of the society are, to maintain 
the true historical position of the Church of 
England, and to turn the attention of students 
to the salient points of the Church’s history in 
relation to its present position. 

Ax the London Institution, on Monday next, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse will deliver a lecture on 
“ The Literary Movement of the Century.” 

At the meeting of the Elizabethan Society, 
to be held at Toynbee Hall on Wednesday next, 
Mr. Sidney Lee will read a paper on “Thomas 
Nash, Satirist.” 

At the meeting of the Viking Club, to be 
held at the King’s Weigh House Booms on 
Friday next, at 8.30 p.m., Dr. Jon Stefansson, 
of Copenhagen, will read a paper on “Scandi¬ 
navian Influence on English Literature.” 


chiefly on account of their former owners. On 
Monday, that of the late Lord Ebury, which is 
characteristic of the first half of the century. 
Of theology proper, there is less than might be 
expected; of novels, little besides Soott; of 
poetry, little besides Byron. But history, 
travels, art, and politics are well represented. 
The prize of the collection is a set of portraits 
of the members of Grillion’s Club (1813 to 1863), 
whioh very rarely comes into the sale-room. 
The other library is that of Sir Edward 
Bunbury. the still living authos of the History 
of Ancient Geography, though no copy of this 
book seems to be included in the catalogue. 
There is, however, an admirable series of works 
relating to classical archaeology and numis¬ 
matics, geology and geography, as well as a 
number of early printed Italian books. We 
may also mention some twenty versions of 
“ Beynard the Fox.” 

We hear from Florence of the death of Mr. 
Paget, the father of the lady who writes nnder 
the pseudonym of “Vernon Lee,” and the 
stepfather of the poet, Mr. Eugene 
Hamilton. 


Lee 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In Congregation at Oxford on Tuesday, the 
preamble of the statute establishing degrees 
in research—whioh was summarised in the 
Academy of last week—was approved on a 
division by a majority of eighty-nine votes to 
twenty. But considerable opposition was 
expressed to the details of the soheme, 
especially to the constitution and powers of 
the proposed Delegacy, and notioe of a number 
of amendments has already been given. 

Prof. Bevan, Lord Almoner’s reader in 
Arabic at Cambridge, proposes to deliver a 

S ublio lecture on Thursday next, upon “The 
:ise of the Abbasid Dynasty.” 

Mr. W. B. Morfill, reader in Slavonic at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public leoture on 
Friday of this week, upon “Bohemian Litera¬ 
ture in connexion with the Hussite Move¬ 
ment.” 

Mr. E. H. Hankin, of St. John’s—now 
professor of bacteriology at Agra—has been 
appointed to represent the University of 
Cambridge at the Medical Congress to be held 
at Calcutta in the oourse of the present 
month. 


The opening meeting of the Indian section 
of the Society of Arts will be held at the 
Imperial Institute on Thursday next, at 4.30 
p.m., when Mr. W. Lee-Wamer will read a 
paper on “ Boman and British Indian Systems 
of Government.” 

Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged next week 
in selling two libraries that are interesting 


A fainted window, in memory of the Bev. 
S. S. O. Morris, who lost his life while nobly 
performing his duty as naval chaplain on board 
H.M.S. Victoria, has been placed in the chapel 
of Jesus College, Oxford, of whioh oollege he 
was formerly a scholar. 

The subscriptions to the fund raised at 
Manchester in memory of the late Prof. Milnee 
Marshall amount to a net total of £760. Out 
of this, it has been resolved to invest £650 for 
the maintenance of the biological library 
presented to Owens College by the relatives 
of the late professor, and to devote the 
balance to providing a gold medal to be 
competed for annually at the oollege athletic 
sports. 

We have received the twenty-sixth annual 
report of the Delegacy of Non-Collegiate 
Students at Oxford. The total on the books 
shows a steady increase, though the number of 
undergraduates has not yet attained the high 
figure at whioh it used to stand between 1875 
and 1884. The graduates now amount to 252. 
During last year, as compared with 109 entries, 
no less than 22 migrated to colleges, while 46 
left without taking a degree. But of these last 
35 were special students, admitted without 
examination, with the objeot of pursuing some 
branch of study apart from the Arts course. It 
seems noteworthy that the sohool most affected 
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by Non-Collegiate Students is that of theology, 
where they have won 11 first classes out of 21 
m all subjects. Those who migrated to 
colleges have gained 10 more firsts in theology, 
end also 14 in natural soienoe. The same 
predominance of divinity is shown in the list 
university scholarships. Besides the endow* 
rnent recently founded by Mrs. Biohard Shuts, 
and exhibitions awarded by the university on 
(he results of the Local Examinations, exhi¬ 
bitions ranging from £25 to £52 10s. are offered 
hy three City Companies—the Orooers, the 
Cloth workers, and the Leathersellers. Apart 
from the provision of buildings, &o., it appears 
that the university subsidises the Delegacy 
with an annual grant of £1,000—which seems 
rather hard upon the surviving halls. 

Wi quote the following from the Paris 
correspondence of the Timet :— 

“Two facts of interest were mentioned to-day 
[November 27] at the opening of the session of the 
University Council. At all the colleges the 
boarders are decreasing and the day scholars 
increasing—a proof that parents are beooming 
i enaible of the moral and sanitary superiority of 
home life. At the faculty of medicine there are 
1,002 foreign students to 4,142 French, and of the 
farmer 169 are women, whereas there are only 26 
Frenchwomen. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Beacquiu, Ch. Cbanmas populaiias reeutOlias an Francks- 
Oomtl. Fuia: Lvooz. 6 fr. 

Bxbbxxs, D. Frlsfiridi Dill. Festnds. Gluten: MQn- 
ohoir. Ilf. 

Bnz. L. P. Heins in Frankraich. line UttemdiiaCor. 

Untwauebg. Zurich: Mdller. 8 H. 
ill now, W. v. Neue Bismarck-Erinntrangtn. Berlin: 

Bteinitz. S It. SO Pf. 

Chaiosxt, A. R Lee Herns et In Heroines d’HomSrc. 
Peris: Hechette. T (r. SO e. 

CHAm.fi Lono B*v, le ColoneL L» Casta. Palis: Leroux. 
Sir. 60c. 

D’Haussozvii.i.i, Comte. Soolelisme et Charite. Parle: 
CUmsan L tty. 7 fr. SO e. 

DCxtzie, H. Goaihta Btarambauma. Bine gtnsalog. Der¬ 
ated unn. Gotha: P.rtha*. S St. 

Pnairrz, E. Geeehicbte her ohiiaUlchm Staleni. 8. Thl. 
Von Giotto U> nor Rohe du ntusrsn Stale. Pretbnrg-i.- 
B.: Herds. 18 11. to Pi. 

Gxbault, A. PrindfM de colonisation et de legislation 
ooionlale. Ptfia: Ta- qjq g (r. 

Lxclkbo, Hex. Lea Proleealone et U Sooiece en Acgleterre. 
Peris: Colin. 4fr. 

LeaaasD, E. BibUogrephie bdidni^ae, on d( scription 
reieonndeduoavngupoblide perdu Gnu en 17c state. 
Paris: Picard. 15fr. 

Lenaare, P. De recusation de Venfant dene la famille et 
da as Mgnlfloetion. Paris: Sehnls. 5 fr. 

Hum, K- Releen in den Molukktn, in Ambon, den 
Ulieeoern. Beeen n. Burn. Leiden: Brill. 31 If- 
Oumu, B. 1/Empire liberal: etudes, ie iti, souvenirs. 
T. 1. Da Principe du Nationalise*. Paris: Gamier. 
8 fr. 60 o. 

PoaoBinoiB, H. Ritter v. karat Bismarck u. die Facie* 
mentarier. 3. Bd. 1847—1818. fires)an: Trewendt. 
7 M. 50 Pf. 

Riai , L. XOoeniciitallani: Biografia, BiUtogrefit, Xeoao- 
grafla. Paso. 1 . Torino: Loeacher. 3 fr. 


PART AND COUNTERPART. 

Thr infant soul made up of images 
Is like a lake, itself almost unseen, 

But holding pictured in its “ pure serene ” 
The sky above and the surrounding trees; 

Till o'er the surface creeps a rising breeze, 

Aud slowly ruffles into silver sheen 
Those depths of azure fringed with branching 
green, 

A flame that follows on a form that fleet. 

As intermingled with the flow of being 
It loses sight in gaining sympathy, 

So action quenches all our primal seeing: 

We cannot be both part aud counterpart 
Of outward things, and that passivity 
A poet praised is half the poet’s art. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The most interesting artiole in the current 
number of the Jewith Quarterly Review (David 
Nutt) is the obituary notice of Joseph Perles, 
by Prof. Baoher, of Budapest. Perles was by 
birth a Hungarian JeW; but he was educated 
at Breslau, under Frankel, Gratz, and Bernays, 
and was for the last twenty-three years of his 
life Babbi of the Jewish congregation at 
Munich. He was not only a learned Talmudist, 
but also possessed a thorough knowledge of 
Syriac, Arabio, and Persian, bv means of whioh 
he was able to throw much light upon early 
Jewish history and traditions. The longest 
article is that by Mr. Claude Montefiore, on 
“ The Beligious Value of the Fourth Gospel." 
This is followed by a first instalment of the 
Arnold Essay, won this year at Oxford by Mr. 
B. Lionel Abrahams, the subject being “The 
Expulsion of the Jews from England in 1290." 
The present portion, which is only introductory, 
deioribes the economical position of the Jews 
under the Norman and Angevin kings, and the 
hostility towards them of the lower baronage, 
to whom Edward I. owed his succession to the 
throne. It is enough to say now that the 
author’s attitude seems to be striotly impartial. 
Mr. G. Margoliouth briefly describes a collec¬ 
tion of MSS. from Teheran, whioh have been 
acquired recently by the British Museum, their 
peculiarity being that, though the language is. 
Persian, they are all written in the Hebrew 
character. Finally, we must mention that Mr. 
A. Cowley gives a preliminary account of the 
Samaritan liturgical works, which he is editing 
fpr the Clarendon Press, 


theology, etc. 

Acta anoatoloram tin Loose ad Tbeophilam liber 1L 
ESitao phdolofioa, . . . dlaatmts auetase P. Blass. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeek. 13 H. 

Cohpus sanptorum seetesbutioamn UUnomm. Vull XXX. 

et XXXI. Ltipsig: Frertag. 30 M. 80 Pf. 
Daexxststxb, James. IosProphets*CI stboI. Pails: Cal. 
maim Le»y. 8 fr. 60 e. 

Guskxl, H. Bchopfnng u. Chaos in Ura.it u. Xndzelt. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeek. 10 IL 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, LAW, ETC. 

Absith, A. Bitter ▼. Anton Utter v. Sehmeiling. Bpisodtn 
ana leinem Lebeo. 1886. 1848—9. Leipzig: neytag. 

8M. 

BfixaaD, JJan. Ios Yandois: Unr histolre ear lee d.ux 
Tenant* de* Alpei da IV* aa XV1H« Bii'iie. Pa li: 
Hamon. 18 it. 60 o. 

Bkbtravd, A Rabelais h Lyon . Paris: Vauon. 4 It . 
Blxtos. A. Tableau de lao n avant 1788. Paris: Masson. 
40 fr. 

Bbasdszbotio, B. Die Gefangennahme Heisog Heinrichs v. 
Braonaobveig durch den Hohmalkaldisehen Bond tl6tt). 
Leipzig; Paw. 1 M. 60 Pf 

Gaesoaurr, A.,G. Eiobhora a. H. Dxuus. Die pnass<sehen 
Buafgesstze, erlsatert. 8. Ltg. Berlin: Llebmsuo. 
6 M. 36 Pf. 

Lirrxar, W. Wettiaer u. Wittelabaeher, so lie die Niedtr- 
lanatz im It. Jahrb. Dresden : Baenaob (U 
Maazszs, G. H. Oh. Gesoblehte der Piairelen d. Dckanates 
Bonn. 1 . 7 hi. Btadt Bonn. Koln: Bachera. 5 M. 
36 Pf. 

Post, A . H. Grundriss der ethnologlichen Jorisprodaz 
3. Bd. Oldenburg : Schulze. 10 M. 

PtiLiTzaa, Alb. Le Bomaa da Fiinoe XugOae. Polls: 
Firmln-Didot. 7 fr. 50 a. 

SoBixprr, G. ▼. 1816. Nspelean la Sashsen. Naeb d. 

Kalsirs Korrespondenx beatb. Dresden: Bass'cta. 6 M. 
ScHKiiDZB, E. Lis Pdlasges et lews descendants. Paris: 
Leroux. 6 fir. 

Soltau, W. Iivius’ Quell en in der III. Deksde. Berlin : 
Mayer A Mailer. 8 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Hazckil, B. Bystrmstlsche Phylogenle. 1. Thl. Berlin: 
Beimer. 10 M. 

Kiacbovs dx Dutibouh, le Camte O. do. Le Litre dee 
Orchidtas. Peris: Masson. SOfr. 

Voiot, W. Kompendium der theoretlsohin Phyrik. 1. Bd 
Lelprig: Veit. 14 M. 

WiBia, la. Zoologlsche Eegebnisse a. Belae la Niadtr- 
landiseh Ost-Inalen. 8. fid. 3. Hft. Leiaen: Brill. 

30 If. 

PHILOLOGY, BTC. 

Bbuxbow, R. Chrestomathie ana siabieeben Prozasohrit:- 
stellen. Berlin : Rinther. 8 M. 

Coarus inicriptiouum latlaarum. VuL VI. par IV. face 1. 
Berlin: Relmer. 68 M. 

DiLArozsx, M. Manuel Dahomden. Paris: Leroux. 10 fr. 
Plxsbbdbo, N. Zur Stammabstufung der mlt Nasal lutflx 
gebildetpn Prasentia im Arischen u. Grieehiaehen. Lund : 
Muller. 3 M. 35 Pf. 

Giuoll, W. Die Reallen bd Hons. 4. Hft. Berlin; 
Gatriner. 8 M. 30 Pf. 

Livy, B. ProvenzUiaohis Supplemenl-Wiirterbuoh. 4. Hit. 
Leipzig: Beialaad. 3 M. 

Lzwr, H. Die semltlsehen Premdwurter im Grieobiscben. 
Berlin: Gaertner. 7 M. 

Stxbxbsch, L. DTuddatione* Aisoplae. Krakau. 1 M. 

■A 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NEW SYRIAC MS. OP THE GOSPELS 1 ST. 

MATTHEW I. 1-17— SPURIOUS BOTH ON 

EXTERNAL AND INTER NAL GROUNDS. 

Oxford: Nee. 36,1881. 

All scholars of the past, as well as of the 
present, have felt the difficulty of giving any 
rational explanation of the genealcmies that 
are found in St. Matthew and St. Luke. This 
unsatisfactory state of things might have 
continued indefinitely, but for the most happy 
discovery of Mrs. Lewis aud Mrs. Gibson. 
The invaluable Syriac MS. of the Gospels 
which they found in the Convent on Mount 
Sinai has at last supplied us with the key to 
this hitherto insoluble problem. 

The beet way of setting forth the solution 
I have to offer will be to recount the actual 
path I pursued in its discovery, though, like 
most discoveries, it dawned unexpectedly upon 
me when studying this MS. with other 
purposes in view. 

First of all, when engaged in comparing 
this MS. word for word with the Curetonian 
and the Peahitto, as well as with the Greek 
Text and Latin Versions, I found that, 
whereas its strange reading of Matthew i., 
v. 16, was in some measure supported by the 
Old Latin and Armenian Versions, its peculiar 
readings in v. 25 were practioally devoid 
of such support.* Thereupon, it struck 
me that in verse 16 we had possibly the 

S rimitive text, possessing as it did in some 
egree the most ancient attestation, and that 
in verse 25 we had merely the unsupported 
correction of a scribe. Now the literal ren¬ 
dering of this 16th verse, whioh has already 
been the cause of such conflicting conclusions, 
is as follows: “Jacob begat Joseph: Joseph 
to whom Mary the Virgin was espoused begat 
Jesus, who is called Christ.” Here we have 
exactly what one would expect a priori to find 
in a genealogy of Joseph. By this reading 
every difficulty of exegesis is removed. If this 
text is the primitive one, it makes verses 1-17 
a consistent whole, and supplies us with an 
Ebionitio genealogy of Jesus, which represents 
Him as the natural son of Joseph. Before 
pursuing this question further, we might turn 
aside for a moment to remark that the idea of 
Jesus’ natural descent from Joseph oould not 
possibly have been in the mind of the writer of 
verses L 18-25. This is clear from verse 19, 
“ And Joseph her husband being a just man, 
and not willing,’’ &c.; hence we must reject, 
both on internal and external grounds, the 
Ebionitio readings in verses i. 18-25 in the 
Syriac MS. as due to wilful corruptions of the 
text. Here, then, in this chapter—if for the 
moment, we may assume the above text of 
verse 16 to be primitive—we have two distinct 
documents confronting each other: the former 
representing Jesus as the natural offspring of 
Joseph, the latter representing His birth 
as distinctly of a superhuman nature. 
The question now arises: is there any 
means of determining whioh is the work of the 
Evangelist or writer of the complete Gospel ? 
The answer is not far to seek. All internal 
grounds determine in favour of the latter being 
the work of this author. The spiritual pre¬ 
suppositions of i. 18.-25 and of the rest of the 
First Gospel are the same, and exactly the 
same method of citing Old Testament prophecy 
is followed in both; whereas in i. 1-17 no 
attempt is made to cite Old Testament 
prophecy bearing on the Davidic descent of 
tbe Messiah, although a better opportunity 


* Since, in ita omission of erat in i. 16, the text 
of k is certainly later than that of b, its omission 
of non cognovit earn donee in 1. 25 against b would 
I seem to mark its text as later than Jin this respect 
I also, 
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coaid not have presented itself than that given 
at the dose of this section. But we are not 
obliged to trust wholly to internal grounds. 
We have excellent external attestation in 
Justin Martyr (Ap. i. 33, Dial c. Tryph 78), and 
in Tatian’s Diatessaron (ii. 1-8), where both 
these writers reproduce i. 18-25, but altogether 
omit'any reference to verses i. 1-17. In the 
case of Justin it is the substance, not the form, 
of these verses whioh is reproduced. I might 
hire adduce also an interesting fact, which I 
owe to Dr. Sunday, that the Irish Latin BISS, 
place the initial letter of the Gospel not at vepse 
1, but at verse 18. 

It is now time to return to the question we 
waived for the time being, and to discuss the 
actual value of the text in verse 16 of the 
Syriac BIS. This, of course, cannot be done 
except in connexion with the Latin Version ; 
and, with a view to expedite this comparison, 
we shall now render the Syriac text of verse 16 
into Latin. This would be: “ Iacob genuit 
Ioseph: Ioseph oui desponsata erat Maria 
Virgo genuit Iesum qui vooatur Christos.” 
Let us now compare with this the text of 
perhaps the best representative of the Old 
Latin Version—i.e., k, the fourth century Codex 
Bobbiensis, so splendidly edited by Bishop 
Wordsworth and Mr. Whyte, with Prologomena 
by Dr. Sunday. In this MS. the text runs 
exactly as follows :— 

“ et iacob genuit iosef cui de 
sponsata virgo 

maria genuit Iesum Ohiistum.” 

Here we have manifestly a lacuna. At first 
f thought that the text presupposed by this 
MS. oould be restored from the Syriac MS., and 
so I arrived at the following restoration :— 

“ et iacob genuit iosef [et lo¬ 
se!] cui desponsata [erat] vir¬ 
go maria genuit Iesum Christum.” 

An examination, however, of b, the fourth cen¬ 
tury Codex Veronensis, made it clear that the 
lacuna must be restored differently. This BIS. 
reads: “Jaoob antem | genuit Joseph | cui 
de | sponsata erat | virgo Maria | Virgo autem 
| Maria genuit | Jesum. . . .” The laouna, 
therefore, must be filled up with Maria virgo, 
and erat must be inserted before virgo. Thus k 
is not only inferior to b iu leaving a lacuna, but 
also iu omitting before virgo the substantive 
verb erat, which (as we shall see) belonged to 
t he primitive text; for it is found in the Old 
Syriac MS. (which for brevity we shall hence¬ 
forth designate Sin.). It is also found in the 
Curetonian MS. (designated henceforth as Cur.), 
the text of which, rendered into Latin, runs: 

“ Jacob genuit Joseph eundem cui desponsata 
erat Maria virgo ilia peperit Jesum Christum.” 

Prom Sin., Cur., and b we now see that des¬ 
ponsata erat was the verb in the relative clause 
and not genuit, as we find in c, d, g v , g, which 
simply reproduce the text of k without the 
laouna. The text in c, d, g lt q, is indeed ancient, 
as it is found also in a, a fourth century MS.; 
and we must therefore take account of it along 
with 6, as affording two different and possibly 
contemporary methods of dealing with a diffi¬ 
cult text. In neither, indeed, is the original 
text reproduced. This is clear from the use of 
the word genuit. This word is used in the pre¬ 
ceding verses about thirty-eight times, and 
always of the father, in the sense of “ beget - 
ling,” while the word used of the mother in 
versts 21, 23, 25, in the sense of “ bearing,” is 
par in. Hare, therefore, we have the Old Latin 
Version making the strange statement that 
“ Mary begat Jesus.”* This anomaly did not 

* Gigno is used occasionally of the mother, but the 
en'ire c mtext is against this use in the present 
imtauce. It was this possibility of its use in the 
iensi of “bearing” that induced the scribe to 
leave it unchanged when he tampered with the rest 
of the verse. 


wholly escape notice in early times; for we find 
that the scribe of d has changed genuit into 
peperit, and thus removed this grotesque phrase¬ 
ology. And yet the scribe was wrong and the 
older MSS. were right. The genuit here points 
back to Joseph as its nominative, as we 
find it in Sin.; and hence we must regard 
the words “Maria virgo autem” in b as an 
undoubted interpolation. By omitting these 
and restoring Joseph autem before cui, as it is 
the subject required by genuit, and is likewise 
found in Sin, we arrive at not merely the 
primitive text, but also the text from whioh it 
u possible to explain the later readings. 

As Cur. somewhat closely agrees with b (com¬ 
pare, forinstanoe, “virgo autem Maria genuit” 
with “ ilia peperit,” these two may point back 
to a common Greek text, such as ’l**&0 Si lyly- 
yj\<rt rbv 'Ianrb<P $ pfp.yr\«rtvp.irr\ hr V rrapBiroi 
Mapta n Si (or V Si yapBlyos Mo pia) lyiyytprty ’lyirovy 
rby Xpirrir. On the other hand, these may 
have been independent, though parallel, correc¬ 
tions of the text. At the risk of being tedious, 
I must draw attention to the fact that iu the 
text of b, and implicitly of k, the corrector tries 
to remove the obvious unorthodoxy of the text 
by omitting Joseph autem after Joseph, and 
compensating for this omission by repeating 
the Virgin’s name thus : “ Jacob autem genuit 
Joseph cui desponsata erat virgo Maria virgo 
antem Maria genuit Jesum.” But to place 
“virgo autem genuit Jesum” as a parallel 
fact with “Jaoob autem genuit Joseph,” and 
the thirty- eight exactly similar statements pre¬ 
ceding, betrays in itself the hand of the cor¬ 
rector, and hardly calls for serious confutation 
by means of Sin. and MSS. a, c, d, g u </. In 
Cur. we have on the faoe of it a similar 
secondary, though less inconsistent, text. 

Having now shown that Sin. alone preserves 
the primitive text, though this text is aotually 
implied by the Old Latin and Armenian Ver¬ 
sions and the Curetonian Syriac, we are able to 
restore the Greek text that stood originally in 
Matt. i. 16. It was as follows : 

"latciiB 81 lyivunv* rby ’I tnripp, ’I uri,<t> Si, f 
ptpyrio'Ttvitirri Mapia rj rapBiros, iyiyy^ffey 'Irjroi’y 
rby \tybpeyov Xpt<rr6v. 

As regards the text of i. 16 in the Greek 
MSS., there is no other course open to us than 
to regard it as a deliberate correction made 
towards the dose of the second century or 
early in the third. How deliberate and 
thorough-going this correction was, will be 
best seen by comparing the restored Greek text 
just given with that of Westoott and Hort: 

’Ihkoi8 81 lyivvrprev rby ’I .rby &ySpa Moplas l( 
fjt iytryfiBri 'IijToSt S \tyiptvot Xpurris. 

In these days, when scholars are beginning 
to recognise the value of the Versions, the con¬ 
clusion at which we have arrived will not 
appear startling. The Greek MSS. have now 
practically had their say; the last word, unless 
older Greek MSS. are discovered, has yet to be 
said by the Versions. 

To sum up. (1) Every open-minded student 
must confess with Meyer on Matt. i. 16, 17 
(note): 

“itmust bo admitted that the genealogies owe 
their origin to the view that Joseph's piternal 
relation was real . . . . and that he was the actual, 
and not merely the putative, father of Jesus.” 

(2) This view, that Joseph was the natural 
father of Jesus, is actually what we find in the 
new Syriac MS., and the same text was un¬ 
doubtedly at the base of the Old Latin and 
Armenian Versions. 

(3) Whereas, however, in i. 1-17 we have an 
Ebionitic genealogy of Jesus, in i. 18-25 
(which belongs organically to the First Gospel) 
we have an account of the superhuman birth. 
Hence i. 1-17 was wrongly prefixed by the final 


redactor of the Gospel, or more probably by a 
mere scribe. It was added, in all likelihood, 
to the First Gospel, and not to the Second, on 
two grounds: (a) because in the former we 
have an account of the infancy of Jesus; (b) 
because a genealogy tracing the descent of 
Jesus from Abraham seemed to have a special 
fitness in a Gospel addressed first and mainly to 
Jews. On similar grounds another naturalistic 
genealogy, supplying the ancestry of Jesus 
back to Adam, was inserted in the Third 
Gospel, but most olumsily; for it will be 
obvious, even on the most cursory examination, 
that Luke iv. 1 should follow immediately 
upon Luke iii. 22. This genealogy likewise has 
been tampered with, in order to adapt it to its 
new environment. In the Syriac BIS., instead 
of “was supposed” we Lave “was called,” 
which, according to the familiar Hebrew idiom 
=*“ was.” There is some approach to this in 
the conflate reading of MS. a of the Old Latin. 
Tatian omits this genealogy likewise, and there 
is no reference to it in Justin. The reference 
whioh some scholars think they have found in 
Dial. c. Tryph. 100 to Luke iii. 23-38 has ia 
reality to do with the genealogy of Mary and 
not of Joseph. 

(4) These genealogies were probably not in¬ 
corporated universally in the Greek MSS. before 
170 a.d. In their original uncorrected form they 
held their ground in the Greek Gospels possibly 
for only a few decades. During this short 
period the Old Syriac translation was made. 
The original text, however, soon gave place 
to some form resembling that found in the 
Curetonian MS. and in Old Latin and 
Armenian Versions. Finally, this form gave 
plaoe early in the third century to the radically 
different text which is now found in all 
Greek MSS. 

(5) On purely critical grounds, therefore, we 
are led to the conclusion that the First Gospel 
originally began with i. 18, and that the 
primitive account given by this Gospel proceeds 
wholly on the supposition of the superhuman 
birth of Jesus the Christ. 

B. H. Charles. 


The Palace, Salisbury: Hot. 98,1881. 
May not the omission of the words “ he 
knew her not until” (Matt. i. 25) in the Old 
Latin MS. k be due to a different cause from 
that suggested by Mr. Conybeare in his letter 
printed in the Academy of November 17 ? 

A friend—the Rev. H. L. Goudge—has sug¬ 
gested to me the possibility of the sentence 
being omitted in the interests of the belief in 
the perpetual virginity of the Virgin Mary; 
and on examining the whole passage in k, I 
noticed that there is a corresponding omission 
in v. 20 which points the same way. That verse 
runs “ ne metueris mariam uxorem tuam,” 
&c., without “aooipere” or equivalent, as if 
the soribe were wishing to make it plain that 
Joseph was never intended to marry Mary. 
No other Latin MS. that I know of omits 
either “aooipere” iu v. 20, or the clause in 
v. 25. 

H. J. White. 


A VARIANT IN THE “ VITA N0OVA.” 

Oxford: Mot. 99,1884. 

Will you allow me to call the attention of 
your readers, and, in particular, of those who 
may have purchased “The Oxford Dante,” to 
the following (as I venture to think) very 
interesting variant, which, by an unfortunate 
oversight, was not introduced into the text 
of the Vita Nuova lately published ? 

In § xxx. Dante, speaking of the date of the 
death of Beatrice— i.e. (as commonly supposed), 
June 9, 1290—says: 

“ Io dico che secondo l'uaanza A'Italia, l’anlma 
sua nebilis imi u pir.i nella prima ora del Rono 
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giorno del mese; e secondo l’usanz* di Siria, 
ella si parti nel nono meae dell’ anno; perohfe il 
primo meae 6 ivl Tisrio, il quale a noi b Ottobre. 
iS secondo l'usanzi nostra, ella si parti in quello 
mo delia nostra indizlone cio6 degli anni Domini 
in cai il perfetto numero nove volte era compiuto 
iu quel centinaio nel quale in queato mondo ella 
fa posta.” 

There seems to be no doubt that for Italia 
we should read Arabia. 

1. This reading, being found in several 
MSS., strikes one at once as being difficilior 
lectio in the proper sense of the term. It is 
very hard at first sight to see the point of it; 
and if Italia were the original reading, it is 
iaoonoeivable that a aoribe should have sub¬ 
stituted Arabia. But, on the contrary 
supposition, it is obvious that Italia might be 
substituted for Arabia, on the grounds that the 
ninth day of the month was the ninth day as 
much in Italy as anywhere else, and that there 
was no need to go further afield to justify it. 

2. For the same reason, to introduce Italia at 
all would be very weak, if there were nothing 
exceptional or distinctive about the manner of 
reckoning intended; and still more (looking 
only a short way ahead), there would be a very 
lame antithesis between (1) Italv, (2) Syria, 
and (3) ‘'our usage,” which could hardly be 
any other than that of Italy. 

3. Observe, it is Dante’s object to find the 
number nine pervading the date of Beatrice’s 
death in respect of the day, the month, and the 
year. He manages to count June as the ninth 
month by referring to the Oalendar of Syria. 
Apparently he finds it necessary to call in the 
aid of Arabian usage to make her death fall on 
the nintu day of the month. Now, why is 
this ? I find in chap. i. of Alfraganus’ Elementa 
Astronomica —a work, as I could prove, largely 
used by Dante for his astronomical details, 
especially in the Convito —the statement that 
the Arabians begin their day from sunset, while 
the Bomans and others begin it from sunrise. 
It is to be notioed that in the very next 
paragraph Alfraganus enumerates the Syrian 
months, explaining that ‘‘Tixryn” is the 
first month in the year; and shortly 
afterwards, when comparing the Syrian 
and Boman months, he states that this month 
corresponds with October. This reveals the 
source of Dante’s information as to a system in 
which June could be reckoned as the ninth 
month. But to return to the difficulty as to 
the day. It now becomes apparent to us that 
Beatrice really died, not, as commonly sup¬ 
posed, on June 9, but on the evening of June 8 
according to our reckoning; and that Dante, in 
order to be able to call it June 9, was obliged 
to have recourse to the Arabian usage by 
which (auct. Alfraganus) that day could be 
held to commence on the evening of June 8. 

4. We seem to gain from this a strong argu¬ 
ment for the reality of Beatrice and the 
historical character of the events narrated of 
her. Unless her death actually oocurred on 
June 8, unless Dante were hampered by actual 
facts, why should he have ohosen so awkward 
a date, and one which required such far-fetched 
ingenuity in order to yield the allegorical sig¬ 
nificance desired P Why should he not have 
said November 9, for instance, the propriety of 
which would need no such elaborate gloss P 

We have aho, one may add, an instructive 
illustration of the success with which alle¬ 
gorical meanings can be elicited from the most 
commonplace or unpromising facts, if only 
the mind be set upon it. E. Moore. 


TIIE DERIVATION OF “MERSEY.” 

London: Nov. 16,1894. 

The name of the Mersey appears in a docu¬ 
ment of the beginning of the eleventh century 
in the form Masrae; but this is an oblique case, 
the nominative being probab'y ‘Mercs. The 


present name seems to be compounded with ea 
“river.” The prehistoric form from which 
Mcerea would normally descend is *Maruai or 
“Maruaia. Can this be a British feminine per¬ 
fect participle, used adjectivally in the sense 
“dead”? The designation “dead” might 
have been applied to the waters of the estuary, 
with reference to their comparative stillness, as 
opposed to the open sea. I do not know 
whether this participial formation has been 
traced in Celtic, though it is found in most 
of the other branches of the Indo-European 
family. Perhaps s corrupted form of maruaia 
may exist in Morimarusa (translated “dead 
sea” by Pliny), the name of the Northern 
Ooean; the difficulty of supposing mori to have 
been feminine seems to be involved in any pos¬ 
sible explanation of the name.* An objection 
that may be made to my suggestion with regard 
to the name of the Mersey, is that the e between 
vowels might be expected to have disappeared 
before the English became acquainted with the 
name; but perhaps the chronology of this 
change in various parts of Britain is not well 
enough known for the objection to be regarded 
as fatal. Henry Bradley. 


THE HIND WITH THE GOLDEN HORNS. 

IJJm, Germany: Not. 10,1894. 

The blunder mentioned by Aristotle, as made 
by some poets, who did not know that female 
deer have no horns — referred to by Prof. 
Bidgeway in his interesting disoussion of the 
legend of Hercules and the Hind with the 
Golden Horns (Academy, November 17, p. 404) 
—is still to be met with in many learned com¬ 
mentaries on the Psalms. On ocoasion of the 
difficult inscription of Psalm xxii. (xxi.) 
Aijeleth haah-Shahar — i.e., The Hind of the 
Morning—commentators used to say that this is 
to be understood of the Aurora, the first rays of 
which, to quote {inatar omnium) “the words 
of Franz Delitzsoh ” (3rd ed., vol. i., p. 217), 

‘ ‘ are compared with the horns of a hind.” The 
English translation of his Commentary is not 
at my disposition, but I trust that the trans¬ 
lator knew so much natural history as to 
correct this traditional blunder. But the 
question is very interesting : whether there be 
not some connexion between this Semitic ex¬ 
pression and the Greek conception of a hind 
with golden horns. 

May I be permitted to add one more note to 
another part of the report of Prof. Bidgeway’s 
paper. On p. 404 it is said that ‘ ‘occasional” pieces 
of reindeer horns have been found in the “lake 
dwellings of Switzerland and Bavaria.” The 
chief place of these finds in Germany is not 
here mentioned. In Wurtemberg, near the 
spring of the Schussen, a little river flowing to 
the Lake of Constance, some twenty kilometres 
from the nearest point of the Danube or Ister, 
the shady sources of which Heroules is said to 
have reached in his journey in search of the 
golden-horned hind, quite a surprising mass of 
reindeer horns have come to light. 

E. Nestl£. 


pope’s LINKS ON ADDISON. 

London : Nov. 22, 1894. 

In the Academy for February 9, 1889, I was 
able to show that Pope’s well-known lines on 
Addison, which were printed in Cythereia in 
1723, had first seen the light in a somewhat 
different form in the 8t. Jamea'a Journal for 
December 15, 1722. Correspondence on the 

* That is to say, unless recourse be had to the 
perilous expedient of conjectural emendation. As 
the name is known to have come through a Greek 
source, it might be guessed that MOPIMAPOTcA 
had been misread for MOPIMAPOTON * Mcri mar- 
won. Has any Oeltist attempted to explain the 
r,.dived form of the name f 


subject appeared in the subsequent numbers of 
the Academy ; and one writer suggested that 
the question of priority of publication was not 
settled oonolusively, because the book called 
Cythereia might be post-dated, and have 
appeared actually before the newspaper. I 
could not at the time ascertain the exact date 
upon which Cythereia was issued; but I am 
now able to settle the matter by a reference to 
the second number of John Wilford’s Monthly 
Catalogue, from whioh it seems that it was in 
April, 1723, that Curll published " Cythereia ; 
or. New Poems upon Love and Intrigue (none 
of which were over before published).” One of 
the pieces mentioned in this notice of the book 
was a “ Satire upon Mr. Addison by Mr. Pope.” 
The version in the St. Jamea'a Journal was, 
therefore, the first by about four months. 

George A. Aitken. 


“THE BEST PLAYS OF BEN JONSON.” 

L union: Nor. 99,1894. 

In reply to Prof. Herford’s letter in the 
current number of the Academy, I beg to say : 

(1) That the paragraph referred to by him 
does not connect his name with the seoond 
volume of “ The Best Plays of Ben Jonson,” 
but only with the first volume, whioh appeared 
under his editorship. 

S When the paragraphist called the second 
ne of “The Best Plays of Ben Jonson” 
the last number of the “Mermaid Series ” he 
meant merely that it was the moat recent 
number. 

(3) A third volume of “ The Best Plays of 
Ben Jonson ” is now iu the press, and contains 
those plays which Prof. Herford considers 
essential in such a selection. 

I may add that neither on the title-page of 
the second and third volumes of “ The Best Plays 
of Ben Jonson,” nor in any advertisement, has 
Prof. Herford been described as the editor. 

T. Fisher Unwin. 


“ LONGANIMITY.” 

Manoheatar: Not. 38,1894. 

I observe that, in the last number of the 
Academy, Mr. Morfill, in noticing Mme. Bago- 
zin’s English translation of Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
Empire of the Tear a, appears to take exception 
to the word “longanimity” as an “Ameri¬ 
canism.” 

The use of the word is, however, familiar 
enough to English Catholics. It oocurs in the 
well-known list of the “fruits of the Spirit” 
in the Douay Version of Galatians v. 22, whence 
it has passed into familiar use in our Cate- 
ohisms, and is learned in this form by all our 
sohool-children. It may not be a very pleasing 
word; but to us, who are so much accustomed 
to it, it oertainly does not seem any less 
euphonious than “magnanimity.” 

L. C. Casartelli. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sckdat Dtc. 9,4 p m. Sunday Lecture: “ Village life in 
India,” by Mr. B. W. Frazer. 

7 30 p m, Ethical: “ Lessing,” by Mr. F. H Peters. 
Monday, Dec. 8, 4.30 p.m. Victoria Institute: •• Semitic 

Languages,” by Mr. T. G. Pinches. 

6 p.m. Boyal Institution: General Monthly Meeting. 
5p.m. London Institution: “Tie Literary Move¬ 
ment of the Csntuiy,” hy Mr. Elmund Gosse. 

8pm. Royal Academy: *'Methods of Pjintirg,” 
by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8pro. Aristotelian : “The Rationally of Hedonism.” 
by Miss E. B. Constance Jones. 

8 pm. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, '* Modern 
Developments in Explosives,” IL, by Prof. Vivian B. 
Lewes. 

Tuesday, Dec. 4,8 pm. Anglo-Russian : •* Notes from the 
North-West Frontier,” by Capt. E. Townihend ; “Psy¬ 
chology in Russia,” by Mr. N. Ahrikosof. 

4.45 p.m. Statistical: “ The Eleventh United States 
Census,” by Mr. Robert P. Porter. 

8 pm. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ The Machinery 
cf War-Ships,” hy Hr. albert J. Dunton. 
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8 p.m. BibUoat Archaeology: “ Tiro Unknown 
Hibrow Versions of the Tobit Lag.nil," by the Bar. Dr. 
Gmstar; “ The Lament of the Dioghter of Sin,” by Mr, 
Thao. d. Pinehee. 

8 30 p.m. Zoological: “The Anatomy of Or»Mo- 
rhpiusisu paradoxus, by Mr. T. Manners Smith; ‘'The 
Yueenl Anatomy of Oruithorhynchus." by Mr. F. B. 
BedSard; *' Some Bamarkable Oomli from North-want 
Australia,” by Prof. F. Jeff my Ball; “ Addition! to the 
Liserd Oolleotlon In the Natural History Masenm,” II., 
by Mr. O. A. Boulanger. 

Widxxsday, Dee. 6, 8 p.m. Geolojical: “ Supplementary 
Note on the Nuborough Diatriot iLdoesteraMre)," by 
Prof. T. G. B inner: “ The Tama of Lakeland.” br Mr. 
J. M. Man; “ The Marble Bada of Natal,” by Hr. Darld 
Draper; “A New Instrument tat Surveying by the Aid 
of Photography, with Observation! upon the Applic¬ 
ability of the Instrument to Geological Pur p oses," by 
Mr. J. Bridget Lee. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: "Picture Board 
Dummies,” by Chancellor Ferguson; "A Beoent Dis¬ 
covery in Oxford Cathedral.” by Mr. J. Park Harrison. 

8p.m. Elizabethan: "Thomas Nath, Satirist,” by 
Mr. Sidney Lee. 

8pm. Society of Arts: “Fire Protection,” by Mr. 
Bdwln O. Bachs. 

Thusbdat, Dec. 6,4 80 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Bwnau and 
British Indian Systems of Government,” by Mr. W. Lee- 
Warner. 

8pm. Loudon Institution: “The Fauna of Rivers 
and Lakes,” by Prof. Sydney Hickson. 

8 pm. Boyal Ac a dem y : “ Conservation of Fistulas,” 
by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Unseen: “ A New Bevision of Diptero- 
carpeae," by Sir D. Brandis; “ The Spinning Glands in 
Phrynus,” by Mr. H. M. Bernard. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ The Use of the Globe in the 
Study of Crystallography," by Mr. J. Y. Buchanan; 
" Latent Heat of Fation,” by Mr. H. Crompton; " New 
Method of Prepuing Dihydroxttartaric Acid,” by Mr. 
Fenton; " EstentialjOil of Hope,” by Mr. Chapman 

8.33 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fbidav, Deo. 7, 8 p.m. Phllologicsl: "The Anglo-German 
and the Traditional Pronuneistlans of Ancient Greek, 
examined by the light of Inscriptions and Papyri,” by 
Dr. A. N. Jannaris. 

8 pm. Geologists' Assedation: " Megsloaaurian 
Teeth,” by Mr. A. Smith Wood; “The Geology of the 
St. Gothard Pass.” by Mr. H. W. Monckton. 

8 30 p m. Viking Clnb; " A Lapland Settlement 
near the Arctic Cicala,” by Mr. Poultney Bigelow; 
“ Scandinavian Inflaence on English literature,” by Dr. 
Jon Btetsnsaon. 


SCIENCE. 

Sir Victor Brooke , Sportsman and Naturalist. 

By 0. Leslie Stephen. (John Murray.) 
Sib Victor Brooks was a typical, large- 
hearted man, and, as such, well worthy of 
having his life commemorated. Whatever 
he found worth doing, he did it with his 
might, never grudging pains or trouble. 
As sportsman, athlete, traveller, naturalist, 
he was eminent among the multitudes of 
the Anglo-Saxon race who are devoted to 
these pursuits. But there were still better 
traits m his character. His faith was firm, 
patient, unassuming. His Irish estates de¬ 
manded sympathetic aid, kindness, philan¬ 
thropy, and never appealed to him in vain. 
As for his inner and home life, no stranger 
can speak of its beauty, but can only be 
thankful to Mr. O. Leslie Stephen for 
the modest, reticent delineation of these 
features, which must be almost saored in 
the eyes of friends. The rest of the book 
is a model of what such a biography should 
be. After a brief memoir, Sir V. Brooke 
is left, as much as may be, to himself. 
His letters and journals abound in interest¬ 
ing scenes and hair-breadth escapes. Like 
other great sportsmen, suoh as St. John and 
Sir S. Baker, he never shot for the mere 
lust of shooting. He was thoroughly 
enamoured of the curious habits and 
strange instincts of the birds and beasts he 
went out to shoot; and when he drew the 
trigger, if it was not to obtain food or 
relieve villages tyrannised over by a man- 
eater, it was for the sake of study and 
preservation of the horns or skin of his 
quarry. 

A chance meeting with Sir W. H. Flower 
determined him to take up natural history j 


in earnest, especially the families of oxen 
and antelopes. With characteristic ardour 
he obtained specimens and information from 
all sides. Not having gone through any 
university career, systematic study of this 
kind was new to him. Soon he found him* 
self in difficulties from want of knowledge 
of the languages in which many scientific 
descriptions were enshrined. Nothing 
daunted, he set to work and made himself 
master of French, German, and Italian. 
For about ten years he devoted himself 
ardently to the study of comparative physi¬ 
ology. Sir W. Flower, in a chapter which 
summarises Sir Victor Brooke’s writings, 
shows that he contributed some twenty 
papers on natural history to the Proceedings 
of the Zoologioal Society and similar pub¬ 
lications. Then shadows fell upon his 
industrious life. Lady Brooke’s health com¬ 
pelled him to live at Fan, and after 1880 he 
was able to do little more for exact science. In 
1891 he broke a bloodvessel, and was obliged 
himself to seek repose and health at Fan. 
There, “on the 23ra November,” sayj .Mr. 
O. L. Stephen, “the bright, enthusiastic 
nature passed away. How happy for him 
that the wife he loved so tenaerly should 
have been there to hold his hand to the 
last.” 

An excellent chapter tells of Sir Victor 
Brooke’s adventures in Norway, at a time 
when that country was not known as it now 
is. Mountain climbing was his passion; and 
there is an amusing acoount of his hurriedly 
ascending Sneehiitten for the first time that 
year, in order to be beforehand with three 
wiry Dutchmen who were about to essay the 
feat. Few more thrilling aooounts of ascend¬ 
ing a mountain have ever been written, 
even by Mr. Whymper, than Sir Viotor’s 
attempt on the almost perpendicular sides 
of the Virgin Peak of the Vaugaoullen, 
the highest peak in the Lofodens. Amid 
the multitude of books on tiger-shooting, 
his Indian journals are written witn 
vivacity, and are full of narrow escapee, 
as when he killed a monster elephant, 
whose solitary tusk was 8 feet long, and 
weighed 90 pounds. Chapters on mouffion- 
hunting in Sardinia, and on pursuing izards, 
bears, and bouquetin in the Fyrenees, 
show the same readiness of resource, and 
possess that enviable quality of representing 
the landscape and habits of the wild 
creatures, so that the stay-at-home reader 
can vividly realise each event. During his 
visit to Amerioa, acute and abounding with 
interest as his remarks are, there are half- 
unoonscious symptoms of the end, clouding 
his lightness of heart and bodily activity. 
The letters to his wife from Palestine, and 
his journals, some of which are here printed, 
will form the most striking parts of this 
book to many readers. The mauner in 
which he was affected by the sacred associa¬ 
tions of the country, and the deep pleasure 
with which he threw himself into the 
spiritual meaning of all he saw, bring out 
the thoughtful side of Sir Victor Brooke’s 
character. It is impossible to peruse these 
touching pages without being moved 
with sympathy for the ardent nature 
which was itself stirred to the very depths 
of its fine perceptions. Writing from 
Jerusalem, he says: “ Much as I looked 


forward and expected, as you know, I have 
reaped a harvest of intense gain that far 
outstrips my keenest expectations.” 

So we close this reoord of a noble life, 
which shows that 

“ The wisest, happiest of our kind are they 
That ever walk oontent with nature's way." 

The book leaves fragrant memories behind 
it, and will be taken up again and again. 

Needless to say, in all that relates to 
thick paper,; beautiful illustrations, and 
clear print, this volume is in every respect 
worthy of the house of Murray. 

M. G. Watkins. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE 80-0ALLED HITTITB INSCRIPTIONS. 

The Uni Torsi ty, Harbor*. 

In the Zeitschrift der Deuttchen Sforgenlan- 
diechen Oetellechaft (vol. xlviii., pp. 235-352) 
I have published the first part of a treatise on 
the so-called “ Hittite ” inscriptions. I havd 
endeavoured to show that there is no real 
justification for the use of this term, and 
have proposed (for certain reasons there 
enumerated) to call the inscriptions in question 
by the provisional name of “Cilioisn.” The 
results of my work may be briefly summarised 
as follows: (1) The system of writing used in 
these inscriptions olosely resembles the 
Egyptian system. (2) The meaning of a cer¬ 
tain number of signs, representing words or 
grammatical terminations, has been determined. 
(3) The inscriptions date from about 1000 to 
550 [600] B.C., which is approximately the date 
assigned to them by suoh authorities as Ram¬ 
say, Hogarth, ana Puohstein. (4) With the 
help of certain signs or groups of signs, which 
I believe to represent proper names—Hamath, 
Earkemish, Gurgum [P], Cilicia, Tarsus, Tar- 
Bi-Bi-ASH-SHB-me, commonly oalled Tarkou- 
demos, and a title (Syenneeis), I attempted 
to read several portions. In the Academy 
of October 6 my essay was reviewed by Prof. 
Sayoe, who pronounoed it a failure. But since 
his remarks are liable to mislead the reader as 
to what I have maintained, it appears to me 
that I may venture to offer some explanations. 

Prof. Sayoe endeavours to discredit my 
decipherment by stating that I have trusted 
too much to the published texts, but he does 
not point out a single oase in which I have 
based an interpretation upon a false reading. 
Nor does he appear to have notioed that on 
p. 259 of my treatise I have given a long list of 
squeezes and casts which I procured for myself 
because the published texts did not seem to be 
sufficiently trustworthy. Against my interpre¬ 
tation of a certain sign (which I explain as 
“land,” while he explains it as “god”) he 
urges that Prof. Ramsay— for whom, it is 
needless to say, I feel the greatest respect— 
“has stated that no one who has seen the 
monument of Fraktin can reasonably doubt 
that I [viz., Prof. Sayce] am right.” Bat the 
probability of this view depends entirely upon 
the assumption that the monument of Fraktin 
represents a sacrifice being offered to two gods ; 
and Prof. Sayoe has omitted to state that, on 
pp. 299 eg., I have attempted to show that such 
an assumption is by no means necessary. He 
also ignores the fact that, if the sign in ques¬ 
tion stands for “god” in the inscription of 
Fraktin, the same meaning cannot belong to 
another sign in the inscriptions of Boghazkoi— 
a sign which is similar to the former (but, as I 
have several times remarked, not identical 
with it), and which Prof. Sayoe, with some 
reason, believes to represent “god.” He more¬ 
over asserts that, in determining the dates of 
the inscriptions, I have “ not taken into con- 
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sideration the possibility of local differences in 
art or in the individual artist.” Yet, as a 
matter of faot, I have dearly and repeatedly 
admitted that on aooount of this very possi¬ 
bility my dates are approximate only, my 
confidence in their general correctness being 
due to the convergence of two independent 
lines of proof, &c., &o. 

Snch are some of Prof. Sayoe’s objections. 
As to others, the reader may judge by the fol¬ 
lowing example. In inscriptions from Hamath 
I believed that I had discovered a group of 
characters forming part of a royal title, and 
signifying “ Hamath ”; in inscriptions from 
Jerabts (which is generally admitted to be in 
the territory of the ancient Karkemish), a 
group signifying “Karkemish”; in inscriptions 
from Mar'ash (which is generally admitted to 
correspond to the ancient Markasn, the capital 
of Gargutn), a group signifying “Gfurgum,” 
or, perhaps, “ Markash”; in inscriptions which, 
according to my decipherments, were set up by 
kings of Cilicia, a group signifying “ Tarsus,” 
a sign for “ Cilicia, and a group representing 
the royal title, “ Syennesis.” These readings 
mutually oonfinn one another to such an extent 
that they must be regarded as justifying my 
conclusions, unless some irrefutable argument 
can be urged on the other side. What argu¬ 
ment does Prof. Sayoe bring forward ? There 
is no reason, he says, to suppose that the name 
‘' Hamath ” ocours in inscriptions from Hamath, 
because he “ believes ” that the king of Hamath 
was a oonqueror. Again, in inscnptions from 
Jerabis we cannot, aooording to him, be sure 
of having discovered such a name as Karke¬ 
mish, because we are not “ absolutely certain ” 
that Jerabis is on the site of the ancient Karke¬ 
mish. But of this I do not pretend to be 
“absolutely certain” (see pp. 315 aq. of my 
treatise), while Prof. Sayoe has himself put it 
forward in an article on the Hittites, published 
not long ago, as a matter beyond dispute. 
Nor has he notioed that the question is here 
irrelevant, since the jpoint on which I have 
insisted is that Jerabis lies in the territory of 
Karkemish, as Prof. Sayoe would probably 
even now admit to be the case. Against my 
theory that a group of characters signifying 
“ Gurgum ” (the capital of which was Markash) 
occurs in an inscription from Mar'ash, Prof. 
Sayoe urges that the identity of Mar'ash and 
Markash is “ merely a probable oonjeoture.” 
Yet, when it suits his purpose, he has no diffi¬ 
culty about accepting as unquestionable an 
identification which possesses precisely the same 
degree of certainty—namely, that of Malatiye 
with Meliddu. Moreover, in this case also he 
forgets that his objection misses the real point, 
since the reading “ Gurgum ” appears to me 

§ referable to the reading “Markash,” and 
rof. Sayce will scarcely venture to deny that 
Mar'ash is situated in the territory of the 
ancient Gurgum. Moreover, he completely 
ignores the fact that, assuming my decipher¬ 
ment to be oorreot, I have made out 
among the titles of kings mentioned in 
later inscriptions the graphical expressions for 
“king of Tarsus,” “king of Cilicia,” and 
“ Syennesis ” (which, according to very many 
soholars, was the title of the Cilician kings). 
Nor does Prof. Savoe mention (1) that the 
groups of signs which I have explained as 
representing the aforesaid names mutually con¬ 
firm one another in the clearest manner; (2) 
that even if I had wrongly explained certain 
groups my readings might still be correct, 
since some phonetic values have been derived 
by me from several groups at once; (3) that my 
interpretation of a certain group as signifying 
“Karkemish” is strongly supported by the 
fact that the group in question oontains, in the 
proper place, a sign wmoh Prof. Sayce himself 
had explained (rightly, no doubt, though on 
erroneous grounds) as representing me (mi). 


The above examples give a fair idea of Prof. 
Sayoe’s criticisms. That I have not been able to 
answer all his objeotions is due merely to 
want of space. As I have no reason to suspect 
him of any personal ill-will, I am forced to 
conolude that he has contented himself with 
glancing rapidly through my article instead of 
studying it with the attention that a product 
of eighteen months’ research might perhaps 
claim. That Prof. Sayoe, who is regarded m 
some circles as the decipherer of the Hittite 
inscriptions, would not gladly accept my 
results was only to be expected; but 1 might 
have ventured to hope that he would judge me 
worthy of a less superficial oritioism. Yet 
my work has not been in vain. Prof. Sayce, 
who but a short time ago would not admit 
that there was any doubt as to the aoouracy of 
his decipherments, now declares that my attempt 
is “ but a further proof of the hopelessness of the 
task” of reading the texts—that is to say, a 
proof that his own readings also must be 
given up. How is it that he has come to this 
conclusion just after the appearance of my 
workP So far as I am able to see (though 
others may perhaps know more about it), only 
one answer can be given. Prof. Sayce seems 
to have a higher opinion of my decipherments 
than he is willing to confess, even to himself, 
and he accordingly plays a double game—while 
attacking me, he manages to cover his own 
retreat. If a writer, who has, at all events, 
occupied himself more than most others with 
the so-called Hittite texts, had none but vague 
arguments to bring forward against my work; 
if, in order to refute me, he has been obliged 
to abandon his former views and to deny 
what the great majority of soholars believe to 
be oertain, it appears to me that my results 
must be somewhat more solid than Prof. Sayoe 
has admitted. So far, I have reason to be 
grateful to him for his oritioism, and I can only 
hope that when the second part of my work is 
published there will be nothing more serious 
to urge against it. P. Jensen. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Society, at which the medals are distributed, 
was to be held on the afternoon of Friday, 
being St. Andrew’s Day. The annual dinner 
of the members and their friends was to take 
place the same evening. 

Ax the meeting of the Statistical Society 
held last week, a Guy gold medal was presented 
to Dr. Robert Giffen, in recognition of his long 
and exceptional servioes to statistical science. 

A special meeting of the Statistical Society 
will be held in the Lecture Theatre of the 
Museum of Practical Geology, 28, Jermyn- 
street, on Tuesday next, at 4.45 p.m.,when a 
paper on "The Eleventh United States 
Census” will be read by the Hon. Robert P. 
Porter, superintendent, and an exhibition of 
the Hollerith Eleotrical Counting Machine 
will be given by Dr. Herman Hollerith, of 
Washington. 

The Drapers’ Company has contributed £20 to 
the funds of the Eppiag Forest Museum, which 
is being formed by the Essex Field Club in 
Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge, Chingford, with the 
object of illustrating the natural history, anti¬ 
quities, and soenery of the district. 

Messes. W. H. Allen & Co. announce that 
a further volume of their “ Naturalist’s 
Library ” will be issued on Monday next, 
being Butterflies, vol. i., with special reference 
to British species, by Mr. W. F. Kirby. The 
fifth volume of the series has been delayed, 
owing to the necessity of several extra 
printings in some of the numerous coloured 
plates. 


Miss Obmebod will issue in a few days an 
abstract of information on the history and 
habits of a destructive oattle-peet, the Warble 
or Ox Bot Fly. The pamphlet will be fully 
illustrated, and will oontain an epitome of the 
knowledge and experience gained up to the 
present time, and especially during the years 
1884 to 1894. It will deal practically with 
means of prevention and remedy. The pub¬ 
lishers are Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


PHILOLOCtY NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Philological Society, 
to be held at University College, Gower-street, 
on Friday next, at 8 p.m., Dr. A. N. Jannaris, 
of Athens, will read a paper, entitled “ The 
Anglo-German and the Traditional Pronuncia¬ 
tions of Ancient Greek, Examined by the 
Light of Inscriptions and Papyri.” 

At the meeting of the Victoria Institute, to 
be held at 8, Adelphi-terraoe, on Monday next, 
at 4.30 p.m., Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, of the 
British Museum, will read a paper on “ Semitic 
Languages.” 

We have to record the death of the Rev. 
Solomon Caesar Malan, D.D., which took place 
at Bournemouth on November 25, in the eighty- 
third year of his age. The son of a Genevese 
pasteur. Dr. Malan graduated at Oxford in the 
same year as Dean Stanley, after gaining both 
the Sanskrit and the Hebrew scholarships. For 
forty years (1845 to 1885) he was vicar of Broad- 
windsor, in Dorsetshire. But he derives his 
title to remembrance from his extraordinary 
linguistic attainments, which rivalled those of 
Mezzofanti. He was at home in Coptic and 
Aethiopic, Armenian and Georgian, Chinese 
and Japanese. His valuable library is now in 
the Indian Institute at Oxford, while he pre¬ 
sented to the Bodleian a Psalm written in no 
less than eighty languages or dialects. He was 
also no mean draughtsman, and an enthusiastic 
ornithologist. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Philological.— (Friday, Nov. 1.) 

Da. J. Pbils, Master of Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, president, in the ohair at first, then 
Mr. Henry Bradley, vice-president.—Mr. Israel 
Gollancz read a paper on “ Puzzling Words and 
Passages in the Alliterative Poems: Patience, 
Clearness, and Gawain, and the Grene Knyght,” 
edited by the late Dr. Bichard Morris for the Early 
English Text Society. Mr. Gollancz provided his 
hearers with lithograph copies of the sixty-six lines 
and passages he emended or explained: og, 
stroths ranis “ strath-margin ” ; msrswyf “ syren” ; 
nytsn=‘‘ nothing,” Fr. nitun, Lat. ns ipse unut ; 
felsr, “better, dearer”; hadel, “beheaded”; 
nests, “ suit’’ ; “a lof satis" should be ‘‘at of 
Calis" ; lets should be lerus, not “faces,” but 
“ shanks, loins,” lore “ thigh , to his mod = " to its 
middle” ; toslaioynnsly, “ very pleasantly ” ; autly 
- ausly, “ awkwardly ” ; skylly shyualds m skit 
shotted, “a distribution dispersed”; jumprsi= 
jupsrd, “jeopardy ” ; “ thsdsuelhaf he roght," “ the 
devil a bit he cared ” ; "hi the haspsis ” Bhould be 
“ hi the [hsrs~\ haspsis"-, sloherands = slomberands, 
“ slumbering”; “ thagh he be stapefole ” = “ though 
ys be very foolish,” stops* stapen, «.«., “advanoed”; 
“Paeisnce is a poynt” should be “ Patience is a 
nobis point ” ; Mergot ■» Margot - Magot — Magog; 
quoyntyss = Quoyntyse, is., “Wisdom” = Christ; 
caraldss - Koroli, “ casks ” ; vehe bskyrands the bolds 
= echo bskyr and bolls; pared - pw[fi]ed ; torst = 
“ masked ”(O.F. touret ); bi lag, mon = bi-laggsi men, 
*.«., mudded nun; "he . . . myght the dele" = 
he[re] myght the dels, is, “ here might the devil” ; 
)>it gostlyeh spoked«speksre ; alls on hwssmalle 
oust loots ; ishafted* sehiftsd ; ioylnssful = soylfulnes ; 
“ other-wayez on ebrv hit hat the thanei (Cleanness, 
448) is a translation of Mandeville’s “ les juys lap- 
pssllnt Thansz (on larehs Nos se arrssta )”; “ Thansz," 
otherwise “ Thano," “ Tanaon," &o. = “ Cham ” 
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(the reading of Mand. MS. R)« Kuh-i-Nuh, 
•«., “Noah’s Mountain” (the Persian name of 
“ Ararat ”), &c. Among other points, Mr. Gollancz 
called attention to the noteworthy fact that the 
author of “ Patience” gives us a Tirgtlian remin¬ 
iscence in 11.132-4. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Socisty.—( Wedntsiay , 
Nov. 7.) 

W. M. Fawcett, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
The Rev. John Watkins, rector of Willingham, 
made a communication on the history of Willing¬ 
ham Church. After tracing the descent of the 
manors in the parish, and the history of the 
church, so far as it could be made out from con¬ 
temporary documents, he proceeded to give an 
account of the dilapidated state of the church 
before the present rrpiration was begun. Pro¬ 
ceeding to the history of the fabric, Mr. Watkius 
said that the lower part of the chancel-walls, with 
their moulded plinths, were of the Norman period. 
The Norman nave must have been cf tbe same 
size as the present one, this being shown by the 
foundations. There was an aisle 6 ft. 6 in. wide 
on each side, of which the foundations had been 
dircovered. In the thirteenth century the aisles 
were rebuilt double their former width, and the 
handsome sedilia and piscina also belong to this 
period. There are alao remains of Early English 
lancets in the clerestory of the nave; and these 
appear not to have been disturbed when the 
nave arches—or at least the nave piers—were 
rebuilt in the fourteenth century. The history 
of the couth aisle presented some problems which 
had not yet been solved. The east window 
dated from the sixteenth century; but this had 
been replaced by one of fourteenth century 
pattern, the design of which had been derived 
from fragments found iu the walls. Mr. Watkins 
mentioned the consecration cross painted on the 
north pier of the chancel-arch, and gave in outline 
the history of the other fresco paintings, which 
are of three different periods. — 'I ho eecretary 
exhibited and described a paten from Westley 
Waterless. He pointed ont that, though it was 
inscribed with the date 1569 and bore the mark of 
a maker of that period ; yet the device engraved 
on the inside, namely the Yemacle, was one 
unknown at this period, and was purely medieval 
in character. It was evident that both the 
medieval chalice and paten at Westley had been 
sent to a silversmith in 1569 to be altered. The 
chalice had been entirely remade to adapt it to the 
new requirements ; but with regard to the paten, 
the smith had contented himself with trying to 
beat out the device which was considered super¬ 
stitions. Though he had only partly succeeded in 
doing this, he had punched It with his own mark. 
Neither vessel was hall-marked. The Head of 
Our Iiord with a nimbus, enclosed in a sexfoil, 
could still be distinctly traced. We might there¬ 
fore call this a pre-Reformation paten ; and if so, 
it is the only piece of ecclesiastical plate of that 
period known to exist in the county. 

Aristotelian.— ( Monday , Nov. 19 ) 

Bernard Bosanqukt, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Prof. William Wallace was elected a 
member.—Mr. E 0. Benecko read a paper on 
“The Logical Meaning of Proper Names.” 
Logicians are divided between two opinions as to 
the meaning of proper names, some holding that 
the proper name connotes nothing (Whately, Mill, 
&c.), others that the proper name connotes more 
than any other kind of name (Hamilton, Be Morgan, 
Ac.). Both views present serious difficult! -s. The 
former is most generally adopted by logicians, but, 
in the opinion of the reader, was not correct. Two 
misconceptions must be guarded against—(1) The 
connotation of a proper name is certainly not that 
of the parts of which it is composed, eg," Glad¬ 
stone” does not connote either gladness or 
the properties of stones ; (2) The question is 
not whether the name was originally given to 
indicate properties, but whether when it has been 
given it has a connotation—that is, does signify any 
properties or not. Illustrations were adduced to 
show that we cannot make an intelligent use of 
any word, whether proper name or general term, 
without knowing its meaning ; and this admission, 
it was urged, involved the coudu im that proper 


names have a oonnotation. The objections to the 
connotation of proper names — (1) that very 
different individuals may have the same name, 
(2) that if connotation means common attrlbntes, 
there can be no connotation to the name of a class 
consisting of one individual, (3) that we cannot 
predicate a proper nams—though they do not 
really tell against the doctrine of the connotation 
(for the names of different individuals, though 
they should be written and pronounced alike, are 
really different names, and that we cannot predi¬ 
cate a proper name is untrue), bring out clearly 
that it is the essence of a proper name to denote 
only one individual, and that this is its prime 
function. The consideia'ion of a case leads to the 
conclusion that, if the proper name connotes any¬ 
thing, it mnst connote to each user or hearer, not 
only every most trivial attribute of the person or 
place, Ac., denoted of which he (the user or hearer) 
is aware, but also the fact that all these belong to 
some one person or place, Ac., and that that is the 
one denoted by the name. If this be admitted, 
the connotation of the proper name is seen to be a 
somewhat uncertain and varying quantity. But 
(1) the same is the case with that of general names 
also, and the postulate of logic that " every name 
must have the same fixed and precise meaning for 
everyone,” is very far from being complied with in 
practice; and (2) tho use which they make of 
proper names appears to show that even logi u .s 
who take the opposite view are practically net so 
far from taking the opinion maintained in this 
paper as their theories would lead one to expect.— 
The paper was followed by a discussion. 


Hellenic Hocnrrr.— [Monday, Nov. 19.) 

F. 0. Psnrose, Esq., vice-president, in the chair. 
—Mr. Arthur J. Evans read a paper on “ Primi¬ 
tive Pictographs and a Pre-Phoenician Script 
from Crete and the Peloponnese.” Following up 
a cluo obtained in Greece during the preceding 
jear, Mr. Evans last spring explored the 
ctn'ral and eastern parts of Crete, his researches 
resulting in tbe discovery of a whole series of 
objects, mostly seals of Mycenaean and earlier 
date, bearing witness to the existence in the 
island of an independent hieroglyphic system, 
analogous to that of the Hittites, and also of 
linear forms which evidently represented a syllabic 
script closely approaohing, and in many respects 
identical with, that of Cyprus. These linear 
characters were also found on pottery and on 
the blocks of praehistoric buildings, and were 
shown to fit on to the curious signs noticed 
by Dr. Tsountas on some vasejhandles and other 
objects from Mycenae and Nauplia. Of the 
alphabetic character of these there conld now be 
no question. The pietorial signs were traced back 
to a still earlier class of Cretan seal-stones, which, 
from their association with Xllth Dynasty 
Egyptian scarabs in Cretan tombs, and from their 
reproduction of certain Egyptian motives of that 
date, were shown to belong to the third millennium 
before our era. This primitive class threw an 
altogether new light on the Aegean onlture of 
those early times. The owner of the seal was 
generally represented with objects which showed 
his characterorprofession. Among the subjectscon- 
tained on these seals were spearmen, archers, owners 
of flocks and herds, in one case a man within 
a walled enclosure. The later “ Mycanaean ” types 
contained pictographs of more abbreviated and 
conventionalised forms. Some seemed to have 
been the signets of members of masons’ guilds or of 
decorative artists; and a curious instrument on one 
of these, taken in connexion with the design on 
another Cretan gem, enabled Mr. Evans to restore 
a Mycenaean ceiling of the Orchomenos type. 
The linear forms were in turn compared with the 
Aegean signs found by Prof. Petrie in Egypt and 
Mr. Bliss at Lachish. In several cases they were 
traced to their pictorial origin, and in a series of 
instances the linear forms and their pictorial 
prototypes were shown to explain the shape and 
name of Phoenician letters. Mr. Evans alluded to 
fresh evidence connecting the Philistines with 
Crete, and suggested that they may have played 
an important part in diffusing Aegean culture in 
the Semitic lands.—A discussion followed, in 
which Sir H. H. Howorth, Sir John Evans, Mr. 
J. L. Myres, and Mr. Cecil Smith took pvt. 


FINE ART. 

THE ASHBURNHAM REMBRANDT. 

Readers of the Academy will no donbt have 
been interested by a notice which recently 
appeared in the Timet, to the effect that the 
famous Ashbnmham Rembrandt, entitled the 
“ Portraits of Renier Anslo and his Mother,” 
has been permitted to leave tike country, an l 
has now found its home among the treasures of 
art which adorn the Eonigliohe Museum at 
Berlin. They will also have seen letters ho u 
correspondents, who, while expressing the r 
regret that the picture was not secured for o xr 
own National Gallery, have differed as to t io 
title by which it has been, or should in t ie 
future be, distinguished. Thus, one writ'.r 
expresses his opinion that the portraits a-e 
those of the Dutch poet Tan Anslo, and his 
wife, not of his mother; another, on the 
authority of M. Emile Michel’s recently pub ■ 
lished volumes on Rembrandt, explains “ that 
Renier Ansloo, or Anslo (not Tan) was a minister 
of religion, not a poet,” and “ that the picture 
is now supposed to represent not Ansloo and 
his wife, nor Ansloo and his mother, but the 
minister Ansloo exhorting a young widow.” 
In reply, the writer of the earner letter, 
referring for his authority to Bryan’s Dic¬ 
tionary, and the Imperial Dictionary of 
Biography, repeats his assertion that the prin¬ 
cipal person represented was not a minister, 
but was Renier Tan Anslo, a Dutch poet, 
of Anabaptist parentage, and humorously 
observes that, as he oould not have been twenty 
years of age when the portrait was taken, “ it 
is hardly likely that he would be exercising 
ministerial functions by exhorting a young 
widow, except, possibly, with a view to 
matrimony.” 

The question is undoubtedly an interesting 
one, since it deals with the true ascription of 
one of Rembrandt’s finest pictures; and as for 
many years I have myself been an earnest 
student of the great master’s work, I may be 
permitted to give the results of my own notei 
upon the subject. 

Among the portraits by Rembrandt entered 
in Smith’s Catalogue Raitonne (vol. vii.. No. 
276) is one which, from its dimensions, its 
composition and accessories, as well as from its 
date and ownership, is evidently the Ashbura- 
ham picture. The title he gives to it is prac¬ 
tically the same, “ Renier Hanslo and his 
Mother.” He describes him as “ an eminent 
burgomaster," and apparently about forty 
years of age, but does not say that “ his portly 
countenance” is partly concealed by beard, 
whiskers, and moustache. The actual age of 
the originals in a portrait group must always 
be, to some extent, a matter of oonjecture; 
but I venture to differ so far from the conclu¬ 
sion of Smith as to assert that the apparent 
age of Hanslo is muoh more nearly fifty than 
forty, while the lady seated on his left, though 
somewhat pale and thin-faced, cannot have 
been his mother, since she is at least ten, if not 
fifteen years, his junior. 

The picture, it must be remembered, is signed 
and dated 1641. In the previous year, 1640, 
Rembrandt executed an etching, the portrait 
of a bearded man seated at a table, &c. The 
action of the figure, the features and expression, 
bear so distinctive a resemblance to the portrait 
in the Ashbumham picture that there can be 
no doubt but that they represent the same 
person. Of the same year are also two drawings 
in “sanguine,” both signed and dated, and 
certainly by Rembrandt’s hand, in each of 
which we recognise the likeness seen in the 
etching and in the picture. One of these 
drawings, now in the possession of Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild, was copied by Baudraa 
for the Gazelle de Beaux-Arli iu 1866, and is 
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reproduced in the final volume of M. Eugene 
Dutuit’s work on Bembrandt. The outer. 

S reserved in the Print Boom at the British 
luseum, even more closely resembles the 
etched portrait to whioh we have referred: it 
is in reverse, and would seem to have been 
used as the actual design for the etching, the 
principal outlines showing indentation, as if 
traced with the style npon the prepared copper 
beneath. A reproduction of this drawing is 
given by M. Michel in his Rembrandt. Thus, 
we have the representation of the same person 
in the Ashbumham picture, in the impression 
from the etched plate, and in the two drawings; 
and in each case, until comparatively recent 
years, whether the original was poet or minister, 
as to which authorities are still inolined to dis¬ 
agree, there has been no difference as to the 
name by which he should be designated, but 
by general consent each portrait has been 
described as that of Benier Anslo. 

With regard to the likeness, it is not easy to 
understand how the error could have originated. 
The portrait of the poet was taken by Govaert 
Flinck in or before the year 1649, when Benier 
left Amsterdam to reside in Italy—it was after¬ 
wards engraved by Folkema—but not only is 
there an entire absence of record that his like¬ 
ness was ever painted by Bembrandt, there is 
the fact that, born in 1626, or as some 
authorities assert in 1622, he must have been, at 
the most, in his nineteenth year when the 
drawings above referred to and the etching 
were executed, while the person represented 
was at least forty, or, as we nave assumed, more 
nearly fifty years of age. But is our further 
contention as to the correct name of the 
original supported by sufficient proof F We are 
inclined to think that the evidence is even more 
conclusive. 

Although now, perhaps, almost forgotten, it 
must be acknowledged that, in his day, Cornells 
Claesz, born at Amsterdam in 1592, was re¬ 
garded as a person of more than ordinary 
reputation, held in honour among his fellow- 
countrymen not only as an eloquent preacher, 
but recognised as a leading minister in the 
Mennonite branch of the Beformed Church in 
Holland, and, what is, perhaps, of greater 
interest to ourselves, belonging to a family 
more or less intimately connected with the 
family of Bembrandt. In the later years of 
the seventeenth century, at least some time 
after his death in 1646, there was published in 
Amsterdam a series of biographical memoirs of 
eminent Dutch preachers. Several of these 
memoirs were accompanied by engraved por¬ 
traits ; among them a copy by Zavery, a half- 
length, after the Bembrandt etching of 1640, 
of which we have spoken, with the inscription 
below, “ Kornelis Klaasz Anslo,” followed by 
four Dutch verses, “ Siet Ansloos beeltnis, &o.,” 
which may be translated :— 

“ Behold the portrait of Ando, who is inflamed 
with zeal to God. His heart, rejoicing in good, 
forsakes tbe delights of the world for the edifica¬ 
tion, salvation, and consolation of the members of 
the Church, who rely upon the aid of Him who is 
their shepherd.” 

Many years afterwards, 1743-45, appeared a 
further or supplemental edition of these 
Memoirs. Here again the chapter on Cornelia 
Claeez is illustrated by a portrait, this time of 
only the head and bust, in an oval, engraved 
by Philips, not, wo think, after the original, 
but after the copy inserted in the earlier edition, 
and below it an inscription, “ Kornelis Klaasz 
Anslo, Die Ansloos beeld, &c.”; while, in the 
concluding paragraph of the Memoir, certain 
verses are transcribed which had been composed 
by the poet Yondel— they may be found in the 
collected edition of his works—as an inscription 
to be placed beneath some portrait by Bem¬ 
brandt of the distinguished preacher (not 


improbably the Ashbumham picture), “ Aij 
Bembrandt mael Kornelis stem, &c.”:— 

“ 0 Bembrandt, paint us the voice of Cornelia. 

The visible pari: of this man is his least charm, 

The invisible we know only by hearing— 

Who would know Anslo must hear him.” 

To this we may add that, in one of the large 
public collections, we have met with an early 
impression of Bembrandt’s etching, on which, 
in the lower margin, printed from another 
plate, is an inscription, signed, on the left, by 
Barlaeus, possibly as a record that it was 
added at his suggestion, in whioh appear these 
lines from Yondel, together with the name of 
the original of the portrait, “ Kornelis Klaesz 
Anslo.” 

And yet, when we turn to Gersaint, the first 
writer .who compiled a Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Etched Work of Bembrandt, we find this 
portrait of Cornells inscribed “ Benier Hanslo, 
Ministre Anabaptiste.” Gersaint was no care¬ 
less amateur: he had enjoyed unusual oppor¬ 
tunities for acquainting himself with the 
works of the great master; he was present 
when, in 1702, the unrivalled collection of 
Jan Six, the “burgomaster” and friend of 
Bembrandt, had been brought into the sale¬ 
room. It can hardly be supposed that so 
important an etched portrait was wanting 
or was wrongly designated. He had ready 
aocess to the portfolios of Jacob Houbraken, 
into whose hands the larger part of the Six 
Bembrandts had passed. He was equally 
familiar with the collection of Willem, Six’s 
nephew, _ which Messrs. Helle and Glomy 
record as containing a complete series of the 
etchings in their finest condition. It could not, 
therefore, have been through any carelessness on 
his part that the name assigned to the Cornelia in 
his catalogue was erroneous. He did not live 
to publish his manuscript, which after his death, 
by arrangement with his widow, was com¬ 
pleted and printed by Helle and Glomy 
(1751-52). Must we not assign to them the 
erroneous designation rather than suppose that 
the mistake originated with Gersaint ? The 
error once in print, and apparently on 
such authority, it is but natural that suc¬ 
ceeding writers and cataloguers, as Daulby 
and Bartsch, down to Wilson in 1836, 
and even Charles Blanc in his first published 
volume (1853), should have continued it. The 
correction appeared in Charles Blanc’s next 
edition, and is endorsed by recent writers upon 
Rembrandt, as Vosmaer and others; it can only 
be by oversight that the name of Benier has 
been restored by Michel. 

Charles H. Middleton-Wake. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The council of the Boyal Academy have 
elect d Mr. George H. Birch to the curatorship 
of Sir John Soane’s Museum, vacant by the 
death of the late Mr. Wyatt Papworth. Mr. 
Birch was the designer of the Old London 
street in the Health Exhibition, and was hon. 
secretary for some years of the London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society. 

The twenty-third winter exhibition of 
sketches and studies by members of the Boyal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours will open 
next week, in Pall Mall East. 

The following have been elected members of 
the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours : Messrs. 
W. A. Breakespeare, J. S. Hill, and Lance 
Calkin. 

To-morrow is the third “Museum Sunday,” 
when sermons will be preached in various 
places of worship in London and the provinces 
in support of the objects of the Sunday Society: 
namely, the opening of museums, art galleries, 
libraries, and gardens on Sundays. Among 


the exhibitions that will be specially thrown 
open to members of the Sunday Society on this 
day we may mention—the New Gallery, the 
Institute of Painters in Oil Colours, the Dulwioh 
Gallery, the Soane Museum, and the Flaxman 
Gallery at University College. 

Mb. A. Bruce Joy has had on view in his 
studio during this week statues of Mr. Oliver 
Heywood (of Manchester) and Mr. Whitley 
(of Liverpool); as well as the memorials (of 
Prof. Adams for Westminster Abbey and of 
Sir Bobert Montgomery for St. Paul’s. 

The subject of Prof. A. H. Church’s lecture 
at the Boyal Academy on Thursday next will 
be “ Conservation of Pictures.” 

We learn from the Art Journal that the 
building of the gallery which Mr. Henry Tate 
is ereoting at Westminster, to receive the 
pictures and sculpture presented by him to the 
nation as the nucleus of a Gallery of British 
Art, is now progressing rapidly. The founda¬ 
tions have all been laid, and already in places 
the work has been raised to about twelve feet 
above the pavement level. It is hoped to 
complete it some time in 1896. The architect, 
Mr. Sidney B. J. Smith, has very considerably 
altered his original plans: the domes and 
towers proposed have been omitted, the princi¬ 
pal objection to them being that they might be 
likely to throw heavy shadows which would 
reduce the light of glass-roofed galleries. 

According to the Essex Review (London: 
Fisher Unwin) Lord Bookwood has presented 
to the Colchester Museum the contents of 
a bronze-founder’s hoard, which was recently 
found on his property near Harlow. The 
objects include twenty-four celts, two large 
handles with circular rings, two perfect spear¬ 
heads and portions of others, the rim of a 
vessel marked with a characteristic Celtic 
pattern, and many lumps of rough metal from 
the bottom of a crucible. We may take this 
opportunity of saying that the Essex Review is 
an admirably edited quarterly, paying special 
attention to the local historians of the county. 

The new volume of the Studio, notwith¬ 
standing that it contains too few literary 
contributions by professional writers and too- 
many by amateurish painters, is, in the 
execution of its general scheme, an advance 
even upon its predecessors; and the Studio, 
it may be remembered, began well. The 
quality of its illustrations, as well as their 
number, is a source of amazement to us. In 
one of the articles Albert Moore is splendidly 
illustrated, though feebly written of by Mr, 
Baldry, who is, presumably, an artist. Some 
of the designs for Ex-libris, and some of 
Mr. Silver’s designs—“ The Floral Sea ” 
and “A Fuschia Design”—are of great 
beauty. Mr. Jacornb Hood, in a few 
words of no particular significance, recom¬ 
mends to us the dry-point etchings of M. 
F. Helleu, which indeed recommend themselves 
better than he can recommend them. They are 
reproduced most successfully, and are an ex¬ 
quisite record of French vivacity and charm in 
these latter years. Some excellent original 
lithographs now form a special feature of the 
Studio, and, we may hope, will continue to do 
so. In one of them Mi. Anning Bell, whose 
work is not uniformly happy, chronicles the 
grace of slow movement—Bacon’s “ decent 
and gracious motion.” In another, Mr. Frank 
Short, who would sin indeed if he confined 
himself altogether to his admirable reproduc¬ 
tive engraving, presents his vision of Putney. 
And in a third, Mr. Whistler makes a dignified 
and vivacious memorandum of the aspect of 
one of the galleries of the Louvre. What is 
conspicuous throughout the Studio is its 
sympathy with the newer movements in the 
world of art. 
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At a recent meeting of the Academic dee 
Inscriptions, M. Georges Perrot read a com 
munioation from Dr. W. Helbig upon a Soman 
lamp belonging to M. Martmeui, of Borne, 
which bears a toe-relief of a novel character. 
The style of the art and the lettering of the 
inscriptions assign it to the beginning of the 
imperial period. The design shows two gladi¬ 
ators heavily armed, who are attaching each 
other; while a lantsta separates them, holding a 
staff in his right hand, and in his left what 
looks like a palm. Behind each gladiator is 
•rown. Both are armed more or less in the 
style of those called Samnites or secictores 
though only one of them has the characteristic 
curved sword ( sica ). Beneath the bas-relief is 
a titulus, containing the inscription: 

8ABINV8 

POPILLIVS 

These two names cannot belong to the gladi¬ 
ators ; for it is altogether opposed to Roman 
usage to distinguish one man by his cognomen 
and another by the name of his gens. Besides, 
the names are those of citizens, and could 
hardly be given to gladiators. Most probably 
the titvdus indicates the name of the maker of 
the lamp: Popillius Sabinus—this inversion of 
the cognomen and gentile name being common 
as early as Cicero’s time. Moreover, there 
exist several terra-cotta cum, bearing the 
name of a maker called Qaius Popilius : one of 
them gives also the name of the town, Merania 
in Umbria, where this Popilius had his work 
shop. These cups belong to the end of the 
third and the first half of the second century 
B.c. Is it possible that the maker of the lamp 
was a descendant of the maker of the cups ? 
Behind the crown on the right is a s, and 
above the head of the lanista are the letters 
mis, which Dr. Helbig did not attempt to 
explain. 


MUSIG. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The Wolff Musical Union seems to have been 
established for the purpose of making known 
to us chamber works by modem French com¬ 
posers, with which we are but imperfectly ac¬ 
quainted. Atthe firstconcertlastThursday week 
the programme included a Pianoforte Quartet 
in C minor and a Sonata for pianoforte and 
violin by M. Gabriel Faur£, a Paris organist 
of considerable fame, and a composer who has 
met with honour in his own oountry. There 
is great freshness and charm about his musio, 
What he has to say may not be very strong or 
striking; but he expresses his thoughts so 
simply, and develops them so skilfully, that the 
result is highly satisfactory. Mr. Faure never 
goes beyond his depth, and with him this seems 
to be a matter of instinct quite as much as of 
experience. The two works mentioned are 
genuine specimens of chamber music. M. 
Thorne played some short, showy pianoforte 
pieces of his own. Miss Lily Hsnbury recited, 
with much feeling, Victor Hugo’s “ The 
Trumpeter’s Betrothed ” ; the musical accom¬ 
paniments by M. Thorne are clever, but not 
altogether satisfactory; Mme. Jeanne Bemacle 
sang, with success, some graceful songs by M. 
Faure. 

Mr. Manns altered the Crystal Palace pro¬ 
gramme originally fixed for last Saturday, in 
order to introduce severalpieoes by Rubinstein. 
This tribute paid to the memory of the 
Russian composer was, we imagine, no mere 
formal act on the part of Mr. Manns; for 
during Rubinstein’s lifetime a number of 
his works figured in the Palace pro¬ 
grammes. He was represented on Saturday 
by his early “Dimitri Donskoi” Overture, 
by his fourth Pianoforte Concerto, success¬ 
fully interpreted by Miss Adeline de Lara, also 


by pianoforte solos, and by two of his best 
songs, sung by Mr. Santley. There was no 
Symphony, although Rubinstein wrote several: 
a tacit admission, perhaps, that the com¬ 
poser’s greatest strength did not lie in that 
direction. The programme included the 
“Eroica” Symphony and the “ Die Meister- 
singer ” Overture : the first was most appro¬ 
priate to the oocasion; the second, less so. 

Mr. Mottl conducted another ’^Wagner” 
(will it not to wise, in future, to drop the 
“grand” ?) oonoert at the Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday evening. The programme opened 
wdth Berlioz’s sparkling “ Camaval Romain ” 
Overture, and included the one to “Die 
Feen." While writing this early opera (1833), 
Wagner has himself told us that he was 
under the influence of Weber, among other com¬ 
posers, and the music of the Overture well 
supports that statement. The work has his¬ 
toric rather than actual interest. Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poem “ Mazeppa ” was also heard; 
and the musio forms a characteristic specimen 
of modern programme music. Mr. Mottl, in 
his conducting, is fond of strong contrasts; 
perhaps he gives Liszt to show off Wagner to 
greater advantage. The “Parsifal” Prelude 
was magnificently rendered, as also was 
the scene between Parsifal and Gurnemanz 
from the third act; the vocal parts were 
admirably sung by Herr W. Birrenkoven and 
Mr. H. Plunket Greene. The only unsatis¬ 
factory matter connected with the performance 
was the applause at the close; such solemn 
music ought, we think, to be followed by 
solemn silence. Our opinion is based on 
artistic, not religious reasons; but surely all 
who, in addition to the art impression, 
are directly affected by the sacred char¬ 
acter of the words must feel with double 
force the incongruity of hand-dapping. The 
“ Die Meistersinger ” Overture was played with 
much force, although at first the conductors 
reading lacked breadth. Herr Birrenkoven 
gave an excellent rendering of “ Lohengrin’s 
Narrative ”: his dedamation was most impres¬ 
sive. He was less convincing in the “ Spring 
Song ” from “ Die Walkure.” 

The first ooncert of the Sodety for the Culti¬ 
vation of Modem Chamber Music was given at 
Messrs. Brinsmead’s on Wednesday evening 
The programme opened with a Trio for piano¬ 
forte, clarinet, and ’cello by M. Vincent 
d’Indy, a French musician of considerable 
note, composer of the “ Wallenstein ” Trilogy, 
and of the dramatic legend “ Le Chant de la 
Cloche,” which gained for him a prize at the 
competition of the city of Paris in 1884. We 
do not remember to have seen the name of M. 
d’Indy on an English programme. Several of 
his chamber works, including a pianoforte 
Quartet and one for strings, Eave, however, 
been performed at the Socide Nationale de 
Musique, founded at Paris in 1871, in order to 
make known meritorious works of young French 
composers. M. Faure, of whom we have spoken 
above, has also had Quartets, &c., performed 
there. The Chamber Musio Society deserves 
great credit for introducing M. d’Indy’s name 
to the London publio, and also for selecting a 
work in which no concessions are made to popular 
taste. It is difficult to judge the music until 
one has become accustomed to the composer's 
peculiar rhythms and harmonies. Of the four 
movements, the two middle ones, Divertisse¬ 
ment and Chant dl£giaque, at present please < 
us most. In the Chant there is nobility 
and tenderness. The work was performed by I 
Messrs. G. Ernest, M. Charles Draper (clarinet), 
and Mr. E. Van der Straeten. The music is 
difficult, and the performance was not all that 
could be desired. It is, however, only fair to 
state that an apology was made for Mr. Van 
der Straeten, who was suffering from an attack 
of influenza. The programme inoluded Dr. 
Parry’s Partita for piano and violin, and a 


Quintette by Haydn. Mr. W. Mockridge sang 
in an artistic manner songs by Robert Franz 
and other modem composers. 

J. S. Shed lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mr. Ebenezeu Prout has succeeded the late 
Sir Robert Stewart as Professor of Musio at 
the University of Dublin. Mr. Prout did not 
offer himself as candidate: his appointment was 
a spontaneous act on the part ofthe University. 
The new professor is no new man, but has dis¬ 
tinguished himself in many ways. More than 
thirty years ago the first prize was awarded 
to his Quartet for strings (Op. 1), by the Society 
of British Musioians, and three years later a 
similar honour was bestowed on his pianoforte 
Quartet in C. Since that time he has been 
active as a composer; and his works include 
chamber music, organ concertos, cantatas, and 
symphonies, all of whioh bear testimony to his 
knowledge and skill. But he has not confined 
himself to musical composition. In a series of 
works on the theory of music he has not only 

E roved himself a master of his subjeots, but 
as attacked the contrapuntal authorities of 
the eighteenth century — Fuchs, Marpurg, 
Albrechtsberger, and others, according to whose 
teaching, Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner are 
often wrong. Mr. Prout prefers to base his 
system on the practice of these inspired 
masters rather than on antiquated rules. 
He is a revolutionist, but of the right 
sort: he is trying to ring out the fake, 
and ring in the true. He has caught the 
spirit of liberality which, in every direction, is 
making itself felt. This war against the 
pedantry of the old theorists reminds one of 
Beethoven, who wrote under an exercise which 
he had preparedfor his master, Albrechtsberger, 
that he did not think “that those high and 
mighty gentlemen, with their full-bottomed 
wigs, meeting him one day in the Elysian 
Fields, would look down on him with utter 
scorn,” because he had treated disonaaoes in 
a somewhat free manner. Mr. Prout has still 
another qualification for the post of University 
Professor; since, apart from his theoretical 
writings, he was editor for several years of the 
Monthly Musical Record, otter that, musical 
critio, first of the Academy, and then of the 
Athenaeum, and in these various capacities dis¬ 
played ability of no mean order. 
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MESSRS. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Story of Adventure by Talbot Balnea Reed. 
KILGORM AN : a Story of Ireland In 1798. By 

TALBOT BAINES HEED, Author of " The Fifth Form 
at St. Dominio’s,” Ac. IUuetT&ted by John Williamson. 
With Portrait and an “In Memoriam” Sketch of the 
Anthor by John Sime. Crown 8ro, cloth eitra, price 6e . 

New Historical Tale by B. Bverett-Oreen. 
SHUT IN: a Tale of the Wonderful Siege of 

Antwerp in the year 1585. By E. EVERETT-GREEN, 
Anthor of “ In the Days of Chivalry,” “ The Lost 
Treasure of Treylyn,” Ac. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 
_price 5s._ 

New Book by J. Macdon ald O xley. 

IN THE WILDS OF THE WEST COAST. 

By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, Author of “ Dp Among 
the Ice-Floes,” “ Diamond Rock,” Ac. Illustrated by 
W. Thomas Smith. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 

A New Concordance to the Holy Scripture*. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE 

to the HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Rev. J. B. R. 
WALKER. Based on the Authorised Version. Con¬ 
taining Fifty Thousand more References than Crnden’s 
Concrodance. With Introduction on THE GROWTH 
of the ENGLISH BIBLE by Dr. WILLIAM WRIGHT, 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, London: and 
a BIBLIOGRAPHY of CONCORDANCES by Dr. M. C. 
HAZARD. 890 pages, 8 vo, cloth, price 6s. _ 

JUST I88UBD—NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 

ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY 

and TREASORY of BIBLICAL HISTORY, BIO¬ 
GRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, DOCTRINE, and LITERA¬ 
TURE. By M. G. EASTON, M.A., D.D. With 
numerous Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
_ cloth e xtra, price 6s. _ 

THE ROYAL HANDBOOK OF COMMON 

THINGS and USEFUL INFORMATION. With nearly 
_40 0 Illus trations . Poet 8vo, cloth, pri c e Is. _ 

THE ROYAL HANDBOOK OF POPULAR 

SCIENCE. By JOHN GALL, Author of "Popular 
Readings in Science.” With nearly 200 Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price Is. 


A Book of Adventure by Fred- Whlahaw. 
BORIS THE BEAR-HUNTER: a Story of 

Peter the Great and his Times. By FRED. WHISHAW, 
Author of “ Out of Doors in Tsartand,” Ac. Illustrated 
by W, 8. STACEY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d . 

“ Works of Travel and Research.”—New Volume. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF CAPTAIN 

BASIL HALL. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo f cloth 
extra, price 4s. __ 

New Book by J. Macdonald Oxley. 

MY STRANGE RESCUE: and other Stories 

of Sport and Adventure in Canada. By J. MAC¬ 
DONALD OXLEY, Author of “Up Among the Ice- 
Floes,” “ Diamond Rock,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 3s. 6d. _ 


New Historical Tale by B. Everett-Green. 

THE SECRET CHAMBER AT CHAD: a 

Tale. By E. EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ In the 
Wars of the Roees,” Ac. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 
2s. 6d. _ 

New Tale by M. H. Cornwall Legh. 
LITTLE ORPHANS: or, the Story of Tiiidchen 

and Darling. By M. H. CORNWALL LEGH, Author 
of ‘‘A Heroine of the Commonplace,” “Francis,” Ac. 
Post 8yo, cloth extra, price 2s . fla^__ 

The War in the Far East. 

COREA OF TO-DAT : a Descriptive Account 

of the Country and the People, with a Chapter on the 
Present Crisis. With .8 Illustrations and a Map. Post 
8vo, paper cover, JJd.; cloth, Is. 

NEW VOLUME IN THE “ FAVOURITE SERIES.” 

FAVOURITE BOOK OF BIRDS, BEASTS. 

and FISHES. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
cloth extr a, price Is. 6d.; in fancy boards, price Is. 

THE CHILDRENS TREASURY OP PI0- 

TURES and STORIES for 1896. Beautifully Illus¬ 
trated. With choice Illuminated Cover. Boards, price Is. 


Miniature Edition. 

COME YE APART: Dally Headings in the 

Life of Christ. By the Bev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
Miniature Edition. Printed in red and black on antique 
paper. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, prioe 2s. 9d.j paste 
grain, gilt edges, prloe 3s. 6d. _ 

New Books at 2s. 

MARK MARKSEN’S SECRET: a Tale. By 

JESSIE ARMSTRONG, Author of” Dan’s Little Girl ” 
Ac. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 

AMPTHILL TOWERS. By Albbrt J. Foster, 

M.A., Vicar of Wootton, Bedfordshire, Author of “ The 
Robber Baron of Bedford Castle,” Ac. Poet 8vo, doth 
extra, price 2s. _ 

New Books at Is. 6d. 

THE YOUNG WOODSMAN: or. Life in the 

Forests of Canada. By J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, price Is. 0d. 

PRINCESS LOUISE: a Tale of the Stuart*. 

By ORONA TEMPLE, Author of ” Nobody Cares,” 
“The Ferryman’s Boy,” Ac. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
price Is. 0d. 

NONO; or, the Golden House: a Tale of Swedish 

Life. By SARAH S. BAKER, Author of " The Swedish 
Twins,” ” The Babes in the Basket," Ac. Poet 8vo, 
cloth extra, price Is. 8d. 

MOPSIE: the Story of a Lmdon Waif. By 

DOROTHY WALROND, Author of “These Little 
Ones,” Ac. Post 8vo, cloth ext ra, price Is. 6d. 

New Books at Is. 

JANE AND HER FAMILY: a Tale for the 

Young. Post 8vo, doth extra, prioe Is. 

“ TUCK-UP" TALES. By Aunt Dwmdy. 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, price Is. 

THE WRECKERS OF SABLE ISLAND. 

By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, Author of “Diamond 
Bock,” Ac. Large fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, price Is. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


The work is printed in tasteful style on fine paper, in large crown 4to size, and is appropriately bound, and copiously illustrated, published at £2 2s. 

Fifty copies only have l/een printed on large, piper, for ssle in Snglaml, which will be sold to subscribers at £i tf.Fui.L Prospectus sent Post Free. 

THE HISTORY of the ART of BOOK BINDING. 

Edited by W. BALT BRASSINGTON, F.8.A , Author of “ Historic Bindings in the Bodleian Library,” &o. 

Illustrated with numerous Engravings and Photographic Reproductions of Ancient Bindings in Colour and Monotint. 

The Author of “ The History of the Art of Bookbinding” has traced the various stages of development through which the art has passed, from early Christian times down to our 
own day. Where possible, short biographical sketches of famous bookbinders and collectors are given, and many curious and important extracts from ancient records relating to the 
history of the craft and its followers are added. The present History is an entirely new work, bringing the knowledge of the History of Bookbinding up to the present-day knowledge 
and contains much information and many illustrations which have not been published before. It is oelieved that this “ History of Bookbinding ” will be found one of the most com, 
prehonsive and interesting works on the art it descrilies, and will prove of great value to bibliographers and collectors ; both on acoount of the special information it contains and th 0 
very numerous and beautiful illustrations of ancient bookbinding in colour and in monotint. The work is divided into two parts : — 

PART I.-Contains an account of Literature in the most ancient forms; Pre-Historic Picture Writing. The Clay Records of the Babylonians and Assyrians, The 
Fanyrus Manuscripts of the Egyptians, and the BooKb in use in Classic Times In Greece and Italy. 

PART IL—Contains a History of the Art of Bookbinding In Europe from Early Christian Times, fully illustrated by a Series of Engravings and Photographic 
Blocks. Separate Chapters are devoted to Celtic, Early English, Italian and French, English stamped and gold-tooled bindings, and modem bindings. 


Cheaper Edition. — THE FIRST EXGLI8U ROOK OX F13HIXG. 

In crown 4to, on antique paper, and tastefully bound in parchment, price 7s. Od. 


THE TREAT7SE OF 

FYSSHYXGE 


WYTH AN ANGLE. 


By DAME JULIANA BERNERS. A Facsimile Reproduction of the First Edition 
Printed by WYNKYN de WORDE, at Westminster, in 1108. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. M. G. WATKINS. I 

Many years ago a reprint of this work was issued, and received a very warm welcome from collectors ; 
and “ learned anglers.” The price at which it was issued, however, prevented many from purchasing it who ! 
would have been glad to have possessed it. The present reprint is published with a view to bring this most , 
interesting work within the reach of purchasers of all classes. 

In handsome crown 4to, cloth, price 9e., with 3(1 Plates. 

MONOGRAPH OF THE STALACTITES, AND 
STALAGMITES OF THE CLEAVES COVE, 
NEAR DALRY, AYRSHIRE. 

By JOHN SMITH. | 

“A very carefully written and detailed account of the c&loite deposits in a typical limestone cave.... 
The book is enriched with thirty-six plates, exhibiting a great variety of crystals, and the same accuracy of 
treatment which distinguishes the rest of the monography.”— Academy. 

In tasteful fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 

THE DIVERSIONS OF 

AN AUTOGRAPH HUNTER. 

With 2 Pages of Lithographed Facsimiles. By J. H. 

“Amusing and interesting_The work, small as it is, cannot fail to bo very highly prized by any one 

who has ever indulged in the form of diversion to which it is devoted, while other readers will find it read¬ 
able and Interesting in no common degree.”— Scotsman. 

“ This an amusing little book. The author seems to have had a wide experience as an autograph hunter, 
and ho writes of his hobby with enthusiasm and humour .”—Glasgow Herald. 


Printed in tasteful 8*/ylo, and handsomely bound in large 8vo, size. Price 16s. 

BRITISH FAMILY NAMES, 

THEIR ORIGIN AND MEANING. 

With Lists of Scandinavian, Frisian, Anglo-Saxon and Norman Names. By HENRY 
BARBER, M.D. 

“Mr. Barker’s work on British Family Names is the well-digested outcome of a long and laborious study 
of the subject, and this, be it observed, uuder the most accredited guidance. The extent of the author s 
researches may be conjectured not merely from the list of “ Books Consulted," but further-and what after 
all is more to the point—from the results obtained. Eight thousand representative modem names, ex¬ 
tracted from directories, newspapers, voting lists, and from other sources, nave been traced to their origin 
in the remote post. Evidently compiled with care.”— National Observer. 

ChcageiMKdition. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF EXOTIC FERNS 

AND S EL AGIN ELLA. 

COMPRISING DESCRIPTIONS of over ONE THOUSAND SPECIES and VARIETIES, 
and upwards of SIX HUNDRED SYNONYMS; also NOTES on their HISTORY, 
CULTURE, and MANAGEMENT. By E. SANDFORD. 

“ The book Is redolent ot the rteamy, earthy greenhouse. In bottling against scale or wood-lice. In 
potting, in the choice of cases, and so forth, Mr. Sandfonl's recommendations are as full and reliable as 
anyone could desire."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE HUMOUR 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 

AND PATHOS 


OF 

ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. 


EXTRACTS from his BROTHER’S NOTE-BOOK. Made by Dr. TICKLEMOBE. 
Edited by J. E. MAYEK, M.D. 

“ After all thnt has been told as by Mr. Kipling, India has still its unknown regions and its inner ring 
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Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. Gd. net. 

MODES of ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC. By 

D. B. MONBO, M.A , Provost of Oriel College, Hon. Doc. of Letters 
in the University of Dublin. 
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Demy 8?o, cloth, 24a. 
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THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: 

Figure* ami Descriptions of New and Rare Plants. By Sir J. D. 
HOOKER, F.R.8., to. Third Scriw, Vola I. to XLIX., each 42». 
Published Monthly, with 6 Plates, Ss. Sd., Coloured. Annual Sub- 
scription, 42s. „ 
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CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 
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THE HEMIPTEBA HETEROPTEBA of 

the BRITISn ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS. F.L.8. 
Complete in 1 volume- Small Edition, with a Structural Plate, 
14s. Large Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, 48*. 

Now ready. Part XX., with 4 Coloured Plates. 5s. 

THE LEPIDOPTEBA of the BRITISH 

ISLANDS. By CHARLES G. BARRETT, F.E.S. Vol. I. 
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THE COLBOPTERA of the BRITISH 
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FLORA. Drawn by W. H. Fitch, F.L.8., and W. G. Smith, F.L.S. 
1,315 iVood Engravings. Third Edition. 10 s. 6d. 

British Insects. By E F. Stavblbt. 16 

Coloured Plates, 14*. 

British Beetles. By E C. Kyk New Edition, 

Revised and in Part Rewritten by the Rev. Ciuon FOWLER, 
M.A , F.L.S. 16 Coloured Plate*, IDS. 6d. 

British Butterflies and Moths. By H. T. 

8TAINTON. 10 Coloured Plates, 11*. 6d. 

British Bees. By W. E. Shuckard. 16 

Coloured Plates, los. 6d. 

British Spideis. By E. F. Stavblby. 16 

Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 

British Zoophytes. By A. S. Pennington, 

P.L.S. 24 Plates, loa, fid. 

British Grasses. By M. Plies. 16 Coloured 

Plate,, 10,. 6<L 

British Ferns. By M. Plves. 16 Coloured 

Plate, 109, 6d. 

British Seaweeds. By S. O. Gray. 16 Coloured 

Plates, 1<*. «d. 

Synops-8 of British Mosses. By C. P. 

HOUR IRK, F.L.S. Revised Edition, 7*. 6d. 


L. EEEVE & CO., 

Publishers to the Home, Colonial , and Indian Governments) 

6, Henrietta Street, Co vent Garden, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAYS LIST OF BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence each .-*• Continued. 

Records of a Naturalist on the Amazon during 


Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 

GEORGE BORROWS WORKS. 

1. The Bible in Spain. With Portrait. i ELEVEN YEARS’ ADVENTURE and TRAVEL. By H. W. BATES. Illustrations. 

2. The Zincali: an Account of the Gipsies of Spain. Letters from High Latitudes: a Yacht Voyage to 

3. L&vengro : the Scholar the Gipsy, and the Pries, Dr.'’pSp^' KSVff First 

4. The Romany Kye : a Sequel to Liavengro. I expedition to afrioa, l&pwa. illustrations. 

5. Wild Wales: its People, Language, and Scenery TV " T * a J 13 A/*-: — 


JEsop's Fables. A Mew Version. By Rev. Thomas 

JAUES. With 100 Illustrations by Tenniel and Wolle. 

Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Darwin’s Voyage of a Naturalist Round the World. 
The Story of the Battle of Waterloo. By Rev. 

G. R. GLEIG. 

Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of the 

British Navy. By EDWARD GIFFARD. 

Dean Stanley’s Bible in the Holy Land. 


Dr. Livingstone's Second Expedition to Africa, 

1858-61. Illustration?. 

Du Chaillu’s Adventures in the Great Forest of 

EQUATORIAL AFRICA and the COUNTRY of the DWARFS. With 00 Illustrations. 

The Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and 

INDUSTRIES in ENGLAND and IRELAND. By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 

MIS3 BIRD'S TRAVELS. 

Six Months in the Sandwich Islands, among the 

PALM GROVES. CORAL REEFS, and VOLCANOES. By ISABELLA L. BIRD 
(Mrs. Bishop). Illustrations. 

A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains. By 

ISABELLA L. BIRD (Mrs. Bishop). Illustrations. 


Five Shillings each. . _ . . - 

016 TWran Darn* • or Hindoo Fnlrv Lotronds Gnl- Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. I ravels in the Interior 

:» L-egenas. yoi , ofJapan . By ISABELLA l. bir6 (m™. Bishop). illustrations, 

lected from Oral Tradition. By M. FRERE. With Introduction by the late Sir i - 1 _ 

Sir’w NapierT^gHsh^BattleTand Siegea in the and Journals - B y Tho “ s 

■ mrVSb, : an Outline of Physio- B^joe^Workt. The only Complete and 

Life of Charles Darwin. Edited by his Son, 

FRANCIS DARWIN. New and Popular Edition. Illustrations. 

Nine Shillings each. 

Jenny Lind, the Artist, 1820-51. Her Early Art- 

Life and Dramatic Career. By Canon H. SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A., and W. S. 
ROCKSTRO. With Portraits and Illustrations. 

Three Counsels of the Divine Master. For the 

Conduct of the Spiritual Life. I. The Commencement. II. The Virtues. III. The 
Conflict. By E. MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., formerly Dean of Norwich. 

Notes by a Naturalist. An Account of Observations 

made during the Voyage of H.M.8. Challenger round the World. By H. N. MOSELEY, 
M.A , F.R.S. A New and Revised Edition. With Map, Portrait, and Woodcuts, and a 
brief Memoir of the Author. 

Ten Shillings. 

The Iliad of Homer, rendered into English Blank 

VERSE. By EDWARD, EARL of DERBY. 3 vols. 

Twelve Shillings each. 

Timmnu Friwmvi aw Life of General Sir Charles Napier, G.C.B. By the 

1 iiomas Hid warn, bnoe- i Hon W ILLIAM NAPIER BRUCE. With Portraitand Maps, 
maker Of Banff. With Portrait audj.lustrations. I Life <)f Robert Dick (Baker, Of ThUTSO), Geologist 

and Botanist. By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. With Portrait and 50 Illustrations. 

Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. By 

Sir GARDNER WILKINSON. With 600 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 

Lives of the Early Italian Painters, and the 

PROGRESS of PAINTING in ITALY. By Mrs. JAMESON. With 50 Portraits. 

Wild Sports and Natural History of the High- 

LANDS of SCOTLAND. By CHARLES 8T. JOHN. New and beautifully Illus¬ 
trated Edition, with Notes, a Memoir, and Portrait of the Author. Edited by the 
Rev. M. W. WATKINS. 

and Verses. By Helen, Lad? 

DUFFERIN (Countess of Gifford). Edited, with a Memoir aud Portrait, and somo 


graphy. With 19 Coloured Maps and 68 Illustrations, 

Six Shillings each. 

Dean Stanley’s History of the Eastern Church. Maps. 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. 

The Queen's Commission : How to Prepare for it.. 

How to Obtain it. and How to Use it. With Practical Information on the Costs and 
Prospects of a Military Career. By Captain C. J. YOUNGHUSBAND. 

The Autobiography of James Nasmyth. Edited by 

SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. Popular Edition. With Portrait and Woodcuts. 

DR. SMILES’ WORKS. 

Self-Help. Character. Thrift. Duty. 

Jasmin: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 

Josiah Wedgwood, The Great Artistic Potter. 
Industrial Biography; or, Iron Workers and Tool 

Makers. 

Life of a Scotch Naturalist 

maker of Banff. With Portrait and IllustrWo^. 

Men of Invention and Industry. 


i ■ 

Benedicite; or, The Song of the Three Children. 

Being Illustrations of the Power, Beneficence, and Design manifested by the Creator 
in His works. By G. C. CHILD CHAPLIN. 

Personal Life of Dr. Livingstone. By W. G. 

BLAIKIE. Portrait and Map. 

Field Paths and Green Lanes: an Account of 

Country Walks, chiefly in Surrey and Sussex. By the late LOUIS J. JENNINGS, 

M.P. With Illustrations. | Cam rfa T^aotyiq 

Perils Of the Polar Seas. True Stories of Arctic B0 ® 


Discovery and Adventure. By Mrs. CHISHOLM. Illustrations. 

Seven Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Darwin’s Descent of Man. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 
Princess Alice’s Letters to H.M. the Queen. With 

Memoir by H.R.H. Princess CHRISTIAN. With Portrait. 

The Duke of Wellington’s Conversations with Earl 

STANHOPE, 1831-1851. 

Sir Henry Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains. A 

Popular Account of Researches and Discoveries at Nineveh, 1845-7. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Sir Henry Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon. A 

Popular Narrative of a Second Expedition to Assyria, 1849-51. With Illustrations. 

Smiles’ Lives of the Engineers, comprising a His- 

tory of the Steam Engine and the Locomotive. Contexts I. Vermuyden, 
Myddelton, Perry, Brindley. II. Sineaton and Rennie. III. Metcalfe and Telford. 
IV. Boulton and V 


Lley. II. Sineaton and Rennie. 
Boulton and Watt. V. Georgo and Robert Stephenson. 
310 Woodcuts. 5 vols. Crown 8vo. 


With Portraits and 


Account of the Sheridan Family,by her Son,the MARQUESS of DUFFERIN and AVA. 

Fourteen Shillings and upwards. 

The Railways of England. By W. M. Acwokth. 

With 56 Illustrations. 14s. 

Burgon’s Lives of Twelve Good Men. By John W. 

BURGON, P.D., lato Dean of Chichester. A New Edition. With Portraits. 8vo, 16s. 

Records of a Naturalist on the River Amazon, 

during Eleven Years of Travel. By WALTER HENRY BATES. With Coloured 
Plates, Map, and Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 18s. 

The Great Andes of the Equator. By Edward 

WHYMPER. With 140 Illustrations. 21s. net. 

A Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World in H.M.S. 

BEAGLE. By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. With Views of the Places and 
Animals described, by R. T. Pritchett. With Maps and 100 Illustrations. 21s. 

The Cruise of the Marchesa to Khamschatka and 

NEW GUINEA. With Notices of Formosa and the Islands of the Malay Archipelago, 
By F. H. H. GUILLEMARD. With Maps and Illustrations. 21s. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT TOST TREE ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 

BY G. A. HENTY. 

WULF the SAXON: a Story of the Norman Conquest. 

By G. A. HENTY. With 13 Page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock. Crown 8yo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 0s. 

WHEN LONDON BURNED: a Story of Restoration 

Times and the Great Fire. By G. A. HENTY. With 12 Page Illustrations by J. Finnemorc. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

IN the HEART of the ROCKIES : a Story of Adven¬ 
ture in Colorada. By G. A. HENTY. With 8 Page Illustrations by G. C. Hindley. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 


BY 


Price 6s. each. 

St. Bartholomew’s Eve. 
Through the Sikh War. 
Berio the Briton. 

In Greek Waters. 

The Dash for Khartoum. 
Redskin and Cowboy. 

By Bight of Conquest. 

By England's aid. 

With Leo in Virginia. 

By Pike and Dyke. 

The Lion of 8t Hark. 
Captain Bayley'e Heir. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
For the Temple. 

The Young Carthaginian. 
With Wolfe in Canada. 


THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Price 6s. each. 


The Lion of the North. 
With Clive in India. 

In Freedom's Cause. 
Through the Fray. 

Under Drake’s Flag. 

True to the Old Flag. 
Price 5s. each. 

A Jacobite Exile. 
Condemned as a Nihilist. 
Bald Fast for England. 
Maori and settler, 
one of the 28th. 

In the Reign of Terror. 
Orange and Green. 
BraveBt of the Brave. 


Price 5s. each. 

A Final Beckoning. 

The Cat of Bubastes. 

For Name and Fame. 
Dragon and the Baven. 

Bt. George for England. 

By Sheer Pluck. 

Facing Death. 

Price 3s. 4k!. 

A Chapter of Adventures. 

Price 8s. 6d. 

Sturdy and Strong. 

Price Is. Sd. each. 
Tales of Daring and Danger. 
Yarns on the Beach. 


BY ROSA MCLHOLLAND. 

BANSHEE CASTLE. By Rosa Mol- 

HOLLAND. With 12 Page Illustrations by John H. 
Bacon. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

By the same Author. 

Oiannetta. 5b. | Four Little Mis chiefs. 2 s. 

Hetty Gray. 2s. 0d. | The Late Miss Holllngford. is.ed. 

BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 

OLAF the GLORIOUS. By Robert 

LEIGHTON. With 8 Page Illustrations by Ralph 
Peacock, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

By the same Author. 

The Wreck of the "Golden Fleece.’’ 6 s. The Thirsty 
Sword. 5 s. The Pilots of Pomona. 5 s. 

BY GORDON STABLES. 

TO GREENLAND and the POLE: a 

Story of Adventure in the Arctic Regions. By GORDON 
STABLES, M.D. With 8 Page Illustrations by G. C. 
Hindley. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
By the same Author. 

Westward with ColumbuB. 6 s. Twixt School and 
College. 6 s. The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. 2 s. 6d. 

BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 

UNDER HATCHES; or, Ned Wood- 

thorpe’s Adventures. By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 
With Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 

BY HARRY COLLING WOOD. 

THE CONGO ROVERS: a Tale of the 

Slave Squadron. By HARRY COLLINGWOOD, 
With Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 


BY HUGH ST. LEGER. 

SOU’WESTER and SWORD: a Story 

of Struggle on Sea and Land. By HUGH ST. LEGER. 
With 6 Pago Illustrations by Hal Hurst. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 4s. 

BY G. NORWAY. 

A PRISONER of WAR: a Story of 

the Time of Napoleon Bonaparte. By G. NORWAY, 
With 6 Pago Illustrations by Robert Barnes, R.W.S, 
Crown, Svo, cloth elegant, 3s. Od. 

Br the same Author. 

A True Cornish Maid. 3 s. 6d. Hussein the Hostage. 

The Loss of John Humble. 6 s. 

BY EDGAR PICKERING. 

IN PRESS-GANG DAYS. By Edgar 

PICKERING. With 6 Illustrations by W. 8. Stacey. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

By THE SAME AUTHOR. 

An Old Time Yarn. 3s. 6d. Silas Verney. 3 s. 6d. 

BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 

YOUNG TRAVELLERS’ TALES. By 

ASCOTT R. HOPE. With 0 Illustrations by H. J. 
Draper. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 0d. 

Bv THE SAME ACTKOK. 

The Seven Wise Scholars. 6 s. stories of Old Re¬ 
nown. 3 s. 0 d. The Wigwam and the Warpath. 3 s. 

BY S. BARING-GOULD. 

GRETTIR the OUTLAW: a Story of 

Iceland. By S. BARING-GOULD, Author of "Me- 
halah," &c. With Illustrations and a Map. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 


BY BEATRICE HARBADEN. 

THINGS will take a TURN. By Beatrice Harraden. 

Author of “ Ships that Pass in the Night," "In Varying Moods," &c. A Now Illustrated Edition, with 46 Pictures 
from Designs by John H. Bacon. Square vSvo, cloth olegant, 2s. Od. 

BY MARY H. DEBENHAM. 

THE WHISPERING WINDS, and the Tales that they 

Told. By MARY H. DEBENHAM. Illustrated with 25 Pictures throughout the Text by Paul Hardy. Square 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 2s. 0d. 


NEJV VOLUMES of the 2s. 6d. SERIES. 

Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 

HAMMOND’S HARD LINES. By 

SKELTON KUPPORD. 

DULCIE KING: a Story for Girls. 

By M. OORBKX SEYMOUR. 

HUGH HERBERT’S INHERITANCE. 

By CAROLINE AUSTIN. New Edition. 


XEW VOLUMES of the 2s. SERIES. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 

THE RAVENSWORTH SCHOLAR- 

SHIP: a Story for Girls. By Mrs. HENRY CLARKE.M.A. 

THE ORGANIST’S BABY. By Kath- 

LEEN KNOX. 

SCHOOL DAY’S in FRANCE. 

OLD GIRL. 

SIR WALTER’S WARD: a Tale of 

the Crusades. By WILLIAM EVERARD. New Edition. 


By an 


* Blackie Son’s New Illustrated, Catalogue of Bools suitable for Presentation, School Prizes, 
Rewards, fyc., with Synopsis of their Contents, sent post free on application. 

London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey. 


WALTER SCOTT'S LIST. 


BOOKLETS BY COUNT TOLSTOI. 

In small 12mo, cloth, with Embossed Design on Cover, each 
volume containing Two Stories bv COUNT TOLSTOI 
and Two Drawings by H. R. Millar. New Editions, 
Revised. 

Volume I. contains-WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD IS 
ALSO. THE GODSON. 

Volume II. contains—WHAT MEN LIVE BY. -WHAT 
SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN ? 

Volume III. contains—THE TWO PILGRIMS. IF YOU 
NEGLECT THE FIRE, YOU DON’T PUT IT OUT. 
In reviewing the second volume, the Daily Chronicle 
observes:—"Tiose stories, if wo may say so, remind us 
more of the Gnspel parables than any other kind of litera¬ 
ture ; they have the same directness and simplicity, the 
same human interest, the samo unerring instinct, piercing 
down into man’s inmost moral being. 

NEW EDITIONS DE LUXE OF 

THE CANTERBURY POETS. 

Bound in various shades of A rt Linen, Antique Design 
on Cover. Also in White Cloth. 

Square Svo, gilt top elegant, price 2s. jier volume. 
Each Volume with a Frontispiece in Photogbavuei. 
Square 8vo, cloth, cut and uncut, price la. per vol. 
Latest Volume. 

CRADLE SONUS and NURSERY RHYMES. 

Edited, with an Introduction by GRACE RHYS. (The 
2 s. editions of this vol. contain a Frontispiece in Photo¬ 
gravure from a Drawing by T. Eyre Macklin). 

BOOKS OF FAIRY TALES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 3s. Gd. per volume. 

ENGLISH FAIRY and other FOLK TALBS. 

Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, by EDWIN 
SIDNEY HARTLAND. With Twelve Full-page Illus¬ 
trations by Charles E. Brock. 

SCOTTISH FAIRY and FOLK TALES. 

Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, by Sir 
GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. With Twelve Full-page 
Illustrations by Jamoa Torrance. 

IRISH FAIRY and FOLK TALES. Selected 

and Edited, with an Introduction, by W. B. YEATS. 
With Twolve Full-page Illustrations by James Torrance. 

Quarto, cloth olegant, gilt edges, emblematic designs on 
.cover, 6s. May also lie had in a variety of fancy bindings. 

THE MUSIC of the POETS: a Musician’s 

Birthday Book. Edited by ELEONORE D’ESTERRE 
KEELING. 

New Edition in New Binding. In the new Edition thero 
are added about forty reproductions in fac-simile of Auto- 


G^rardy, &c. 

DRAMATIO ESSAYS. 

Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER and ROBERT W. LOWE. 
Crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. Od. Second Volume Now Ready. 

SELECTIONS from the CRITICISMS of 

WILLIAM HAZLITT. Annotated with an Introduc¬ 
tion, by WILLIAM ARCHER, and an Engraved 
Portrait Frontispiece. 

THE SOOTT LIBRARY. 

Crown Svo, cloth elegant. Is. Od. per vol. 

PASSAGES from the PROSE anil TABLE- 

TALK of COLEK1DGE. Edited, with a Prefatory 
Note, by W. H. D1RCK8. 

OONTEMPORARY SCIENOE SERIES. 

RECENT VOLUMES. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. With Numerous Illustrations. 

APPARITIONS and THOUGHT-TRANS- 

FERENCE : an Examination of the Evidence for 
Telepathy. By FRANK PODMORE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. With Diagrams. 

INTRODUCTION to COMPARATIVE 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. C. LLOYD MORGAN. 

LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. Od. per vol. 

NEW VOLUME. 

THE HUMOUR of SPAIN. Translated, with 

an Introduction and Biographical Indox, by SUSETTE 
M. TAYLOR. With numerous Illustrations by H. R. 
Millar. 


Crown Svo, cloth olegant, in box, price 2s. 6d. 

THE CULT of BEAUTY: a Manual of 

Per.- >nnl Hygiene. By C. J. S. THOMPSON. 

Will make an excellent gift-book. The get-up of the 
volume is consistent with * the cult of beauty.’" 

Yorkshire rost. 

London : WALTER SCOTT, Limited, 
Paternoster Square. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


ISTEW BOOKS. 


8TANDARD B00K8. 


NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 

ST. ANDREWS AND ELSEWHERE. 

Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things Left. 

By A. K. H. BOYD, D.D., LL.D., 

First Minister of St. Andrews; Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson,” 11 Twenty-lire Years of St. Andrews," Ao. | 

8ro, 16s. 

This Volume continues and supplements the Author’s “ Twenty-floe Years of St. AndrewsA great part of the 
matter has never appeared in any periodical , and large additions have been made to the chapters which have been I 


BY JAME3 ANTHONY FROUDE. 

LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS; a 

Series of Lectures delivered at Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 

Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
II vols., crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. each. 

THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 

ARAGON: the Story as told by the Imperial Ambas¬ 
sadors resident at the Court of Henry VTU. Crown 8vo, 


| THE SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: 

and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

| THE ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 8 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 

I SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 

Cheap Edition. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 8s. Od. each. Cabinet 
Edition, 4 vols., crown, 24s. 

PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. Japan—Korea—China. By the c^esar: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


already published in Longman's Magaztne and Blackwood's Magazine. 


MEMORIALS of ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 


By Edgar Sheppard, 
— .. _.. - ~ ... Wlt £ 


M.A., Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal, Honorary Chaplain to the Queen and H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 
41 Full-page Platea (8 Photo-Intaglios), and 82 Illustrations In the Text. 2 vols., 8vo, 86s. net. 


Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P., Fellow of All Soule' College, Oxford, Author of 11 Russia In Central Asia,” and 
“ Persia. 1 ’ Third Edition. With 2 Maps, 21 Full-page Illustrations, and 29 Illustrations In the Text. 8vo, 21s. 

“ This work possesses In a pre-eminent degree the merit of seasonablenass. . . . But, while Mr. Cunon's book will be 
eagerly welcomed because It appears at a most opportune moment, It will be appreciated, we need hardly say, for many 
qualities of a rarer and more enduring kind."—Times. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 

1795-1886,2 vols., crown Svo, 7s. 1884-1881,2 vote., crown 
8vo, 7s. 


INDIAN POLITY 


a View of the System of Administration in India. 

... - ~ ' ■ ' " ' With Map, showlngl 


By General Sir GEORGE CHESNEY, E.C.B., M.P., Colonel Commandant Royal Engineers, 
all the Administrative Divisions of British India. Third Edition. 8vo, 21s. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a Narrative of Recent Travel 

By E. F. KNIGHT. New and 


in Kashmir. Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, GUgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
Cheaper Edition. Wiih a Map and 54 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE OUTDOOR WORLD SERIES. 


BUTTERFLIES 


F.R.G.S., Author of “ The . . 

Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


and MOTHS (BRITISH). B; 

Outdoor World; or, Young Collector’s Handbook.” W 


y W. Furneaux, 

'Ith 12 Coloured Plate*, and 241 


BY WILLIAM E. H. LEOKY. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Library Edition, 8 vols., 
8vo, £7 4s. Cabinet Edition, 12 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. 
each. (England, 7 vols., Ireland, 5 vols.) 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 

Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 

of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 16s. 


The VIRGIN MOTHER: Retreat Addresses on the Life of the 

Blessed Virgin Msry as told Id the Goepels. With an appended Easay on the Virgin Birth of Our Lord. By the Right 
Rev. A. C. A. HAIL, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. Fcsp. 8vo, 4a. 6d. 

LIFE HERE and HEREAFTER. Sermons preached in Ripon 

Cathedral and Elsewhere. By MALCOLM MacCOLL, M.A., Canon Eesidentlary of Ripon. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

COCK LANE and COMMON SENSE: a Series of Papers. Second 

Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 8d. net. 

Contknts.—I ntroduction—Savage Spiritualism—Ancient Spiritualism—Comparative Psychical Research—Haunted Houses 
—Cock Lane and Common Sense-Apparitions, Ghosts, and Hallucinations-Scrying or Crystal-gulng—^The Second Sight- 
Ghosts before the Law—A Modern Trial for Witchcraft—Presbyterian Ghoet-banters—The Logic of Table-turning—The 
Ghost Theory of the Origin of Religion. 


BY SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Acces¬ 
sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603- 
1642. 10 vols., crown 8vo, as. each. 

HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 

1642-1649. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and 

PROTECTORATE, 1649-1860. Vol. I., 1649-1661. 8vo, 
21s. 

The STUDENTS HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

With 878 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 12s. 


BY ALEXANDER BAIN. 


ENGLISH HISTORY IN SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. By Beverly E N «£L : 

B. WARNER, M.A. With Bibliography, Chronological Tables, and Index. Crown Svo, 6s. * 


10a. 6d. 


a 

Svo, 


A TEXT-BOOK of the HISTORY of PAINTING. By John C. th £ senses and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 


VAN DYKE, Professor of the History of Art in Rutgers College, U.S. With 110 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 


DOREEN: the Story of a Singer. By Edna Lyall, Author of practical ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

“ Donovan," Ac. Crown Svo, 8s. I 

“Doreen' far snrpasaes anything the authoress has written. In the unfolding of its narrative, the subtlety of Its! LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


characterisation, and the pictorial strength of Ha local colouring, it ia incomparably superior to' In the Golden Days,' which, 
besides being the authoress's favourite, is generally recognised as her beat book.”— Independent. 

“A charming story, sweetly told .”—Aberdeen Daily Free Frees. 

” Every whit as entertaining as ■ Donovan' and * We Two. "—Daily Chronicle. 


Part I., DEDUCTION. 
6s. 6d. 


4s. Part II., INDUCTION. 


BY PETER M. ROGET. 


“ Marriage is not a result but a process.” 

PHILIP and his WIFE. By Maegaeet Delahd, Author of “John SLSL222 

Ward, Preacher.” Crown 8vo, 6a. the Expression of Ideas,, and Assist In Literary Com- 

"Margaret Deland Is not only a thoughtful and philosophical stndent of life. It ia not her sole gift to be able to under¬ 
stand character and paint It before our eyes, but she has the power of literary phrase, and her novel is one of those rare 
creations in our sUpelod era, of a story as well written as it Is lnterestlng.”-Mr. w. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph. 

The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford, Author of u Mr. Smith.”! 

“One Good Guest,” Ac. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


VMO ua ys. oooiuu ui xuooo, wuu osouv iu xjiuowuj vuui* 

position. Recomposed throughout. Enlarged and Im- 

f iroved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and with full 
ndex, by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGBT. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


her 

picture 

ihe circle at Carnoustie Castle. 


It is an altogether charming and clever novel.”— St. James's Gazette. 


London 


LONGMANS, GREEN 

NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16th STREET. 


BY HENRY THOMAS BUOKLE. 

CIVILISATION in England 

NCE.f ' - * ‘ 

Svo, 24s. 

& CO. 


SPAIN', and SCOTLAND. 8 vols., crown 
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WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON & CO.’S 

NEW LIST. 

A high-class Gift-book, produced in the ver y best style. 

ME. GORDON BROWNE’S 

FAIRY TALKS. From GRIMM. With Introduction by 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

REC ENT PUBLICAT IONS. 

At all BookteUert' and BookttalU. 

WINTER'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 

(10th Year of Publication.) 


Entitled— 


on superfine paper and appropriately 
cloth hoards. Nearly MO pages. A most artistic pro¬ 
duction of this popular favourite. Large crown, Bvo.es. 

[Second Edition tn the press. 

•« A dainty volume.the tales.have been selected 

with judicious care from a rich store. Mr. Baring-Gould s 
introduction.will greatly enhanoe the value of the col¬ 

lection.”— Daily Telegraph . 

“ The prettiest of all the fairy books this year. 

v Daily Graphic. 

An original and striking story, of exceptional interest. 

MY LOST MANUSCRIPT: the 

Romance of a School. By MAGGIE SYMINGTON, 
Author of "Working to Win,” "Trixy,” Ac. With 
Etched Title and Frontispiece, large Crown 8vo, oloth 
boards, 6s. 

ON the ART of WRITING 

FICTION: a Collection of Papere by some of toe 
leading noveliste of the day, giving much helpful 
information and many practical hints and suggestions 
with regard to their craft. Papers dealing with 
different branches of the subject are eontributedby the 
following authorsW. K. Noams, S. Biamo-GocLD, 
L. B. Walvosd, Mrs. Pisa, Maxwell Gbby, Mrs. 
Macqcoid, Thb Authob or “ Madehoibellb Ixb,” 
Mrs. Molbswobth, Prof. Chbbch, Prof. Docslas, and 
L. T. Mbadb. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

[Second Edition i» preparation. 

“ A great deal of credit is due to the publishers of this 
little book for the Ingenuity of its conception and canning 
ont, and this very quality lends its chatty and incisive 
papers weight. The contributors are among the leading 

novelists of the day.A pleasant little production, well 

pot together, and pleasing in the niceties of bookmaking 
details .”—Literary World. 

“ Distinctly entertaining ."—Pall Mall Gaielte. 

“ Exceedingly interesting.’ Academy. 

The new booklet by the Author of “ Stephen Remarx.” 

THE NEW FLOREAT: a Letter 

to an Eton Boy on the Social Question. By the Rev. 
the Hon. JAMES G. ADDERLEY, M.A., Author of 
"Stephen Remarx,” Ac. Stiff paper covers, from 
design by G. W. Rhead, in red and black, Is. 

[■Third Edition m the Prat. 

THE DAUGHTERS who have 

NOT REVOLTED. By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE. 
These eix little essays deal with various aspects of 
those years in the fife of unmarried women which 
sucooca to early girlhood, the difficulties of which are 
often passed over in writings dealing with the more 
obvious aspects of the “ Woman Question.” In em¬ 
bossed cover, designed by G. W. Rhead, price Is. 

[Second Edition. 

"No tail-talk, no cant.Kindly, sensible, and sym¬ 

pathetic.”— World. 

An Original Story by the Anthor of “ Little King Davie.” 

WHERE the BROOK and RIVER 

MEET. By NELLIE HELLIS. Illustrated title-page 
and frontispiece. Crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 3s. 0d. 
•* Unpretentiously and sweetly written .”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Its contents are all harmony and sweetness.” 

Public Opinion. 

A YOUNG WIFE’S ORDEAL. 

By JOHANNA VAN WOUDE. A new work by a 
popular Dutch writer, the Editor of one of the leading 
Magazines for Women in Holland. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
This story, which has already achieved a great success in 
Holland, is a realistic picture of Dutch homo life, sketched 
with much finish and fidelity. 

A FEAST of STORIES from 

FOREIGN LANDS. By JAM«S F. COBB, Author of 
•* Martin the Skipper,” " The Watchers on the Long- 
ships,” Ac. Illustrated by FRANK FELLER. Crown 
8vo, extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d. _ 


\*V 






JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 

Author of ‘‘Booties’ Baby,” ‘‘Booties’ 
Children,” ‘‘A Seventh Child,” *‘A 
Born Soldier,” Ac. 

In picture cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

It is a capital love-story_The confusion of identities gives rise to 

the most unexpected situations and emotions. It is written with its 
anthor’s accustomed spirit and vivacity, and is sure to please every 
one who reads it.”— ScoUma a.___ 


AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 

i. 

Sew Novel by Annie Tkomu (Nn. Pender Cndllp). 

A GIRL’S FOLLY. By the Author of 

“ Allerton TowerB,” “ Kate Valliant,” “ Denis Donne,” 
Ac. 3 vols , 18s. [Dm. KM. 

II. 

Mrs. Lovett Cameron's New Novel. 

A BAD LOT. By the Author of “In 

a Grass Country,” “ Jack’s Secret,” *‘A Sister’s Sin,” 

” A Daughter’s Heart,” Ac. 3 vols., 18s. 

III. 

Hawley Smart's New Novel. 

A RACING RUBBER. By the Author 

of “Breezie Langton,” ‘‘Long Odds,” “Beatrice and 
Benedick,” “ The Plunger,” Ac. 2 vols., 12s. 

Uawley Smart’s last story displays all the liveliness, geniality, and 
shrewdness which characterised the earliest of his literary produc¬ 
tions_he was amply endowed with the constructive as well as the 

inventive faculty, untiringly industrious, and delighting in the 
tasks, which he performed with such remarkable ability. Ajl _ __ __ 
Racing Rubber, it is every whit as spontaneous, bright, and enter¬ 
taining as * Breezie Langton, * Long Odds,’ ‘The Master of Rathkelly,' 
and isln every essential respect entitled to rank upon an equal footing 
delightful tales. —Daily Telegraph. 

IV. 

Alan 81. Aabyn's New Novel. 

A TRAGIC HONEYMOON. By the 

Author of ” A Fellow of Trinity,” “ The Junior Dean,” 
” The Old Maid’s Sweetheart,” Ac. 2 vols., 12s 
The book is well written and interestingly sketched...”— Our Home 

V. 

Florence Warden's New Novel 

PERFECT FOOL By the Author 

of “The House on the Marsh,” “ My Child and I,” “A 
Young Wife’s Trial,” Ac. 2 vols., 12s. 

....is a carefullv thought-out, well-constructed, and vivaciously 
written story.”—Dauw Telegraph. 

“ To all those who like a mystery, and who gratefully remember The 
House on the Marsh,’ let the Baron recommend ‘ A Perfect Fool.’ ” 

Punch. 

VI. 

New Novel by t he Author of “Molly Bown.” 

PETER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Hungerford, 

Author of “ Nora Creina,” “An Unsatisfactory Lover,” 
“The Hon. Mrs. Vereker, ’ “April’s Lady,” Ac. 
3 vols., 18s. 

“ ‘ Peter’s Wife,’ like most of its predecessors, is a pleasant and read¬ 
able novel. It is fall of sprightly conversation, and it is a plot that 
is developed with not a little skill. '‘—Standard. 

“....high spirits and praiseworthy industry characterises ’Peter’s 
Wife.’ ’•-Academy. 

Mrs. Edward Kennard's New Kovel. 

THE CATCH of the COUNTY. By 

the Author of “The Girl in the Brown Habit,” “The 


A 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

NOW READY at all LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS. 


AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Nxw Voi.bmx, 

3a. and 5s. 


SUNDAY. 

FoR THB YOUNG. 


Wkkkly, id. 
Monthly, 3d. 


The New Volume contains 416 pages, with over 260 New 
Illustrations drawn by Robert Barnes, Gordon Browne, 
H. Caffieri, A. Pearce, Ac. Stories by Mrs. Molkswoeth, 
Beatrice Whitby, H. L. Taylor, Phoebe Allen, &c. 

“ Deservedly a favourite .”—Saturday Review. 

“ The reverse of dull.”— Times. 

“ Impossible to wish for a more attractive volume.” 

Public Opinion. 

“ Will surely be a favourite book in any nursery to which 
it finds its way .”—Daily Chronicle. 


London: 3, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. E.O.; 
Westminster : 44, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


Hunting Girl,” "Just Luke a woman,-' “That Pretty 
Little Horsehreaker,” Ac. 3 vols., 18s. 

_A very readable story. Spectator. 

....have been perusing with great contentment ‘The Catch of the 
County.’... was delighted with the newest of the authoress's novels, 
and found the three volumes rather too short than too long. ‘The 
Catch of the County ’ must have 4 caught on.’ "—Punch. 

“Mrs. Kennard’s hunting scenes are always excellent, and in'The 
Catch of the County’ they are well up to the mark. . . . The characters 
are put through their parts with spirit, and Mrs. Konnard has good 
humour and * go,' both excellent qualifies for a novelist. "Standard. 

At all Newsagents, Booksellers', <fr. 

Price One Shilling each. 

“BELGRAVIA” ANNUAL (Illustrated) 

Containing Contributions by— 

FLORENCE MABRYAT; The AUTHOR of “ MrSS 
MOLLY,” GERTRUDE WARDEN, HUME NISBET, 
EDITH STEWART DREWRY, ELLA MAC MAHON, 
and ethers. _ 

“LONDON SOCIETY” CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER (Illustrated), 

Containing Contributions by— 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER, B. M. CROKER, 
CURTIS YORKE, “ RITA,” W. W. FENN, R. M. 
BURN AND, A . PERRIN , and others. 

F. Y. WHITE & CO , 

14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH 

Her Lire and Letters. 

Edited by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 

Author of “ Walks in Rome,” Ac. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, with Portraits, 16s. net. 
TIMES.—" A book which will not only be widely read in 
its season of first freshness, but which will probably rank 
high in future years among the standard Memoirs of our 
language.” 

STANDARD.—" The first adoquate and public biography 
of one whom Macaulay regarded as the second woman of 
her age.” _ 

MORE MEMORIES. 

Being Thoughts about England Spoken in Ame.ica. 

By tho Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLS, 

Dean of Rochester. 

With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

WORLD. —“ There is not a page in this volume without 
its good thing, its touch of wit or wisdom, quaint drollery, 
apt illustration or quick association, kind counsel, grave 
truth, or happy anecdote.” 

THE MEMOIRS of the late SIR JOHN 

A. MACDONALD, G.C.B., First Prime Minister of 
Canada. Edited by JOSEPH POPE, hi) Private Sec¬ 
retary. With Portraits, 2 vols , demy 8vo, 32s. 

IRISH TIMES.-" None of the volumes which have Ibis 
season been placed upon the shelves of the biographical 
library will more intimately and naturally enchain political, 
general, and social attention than these.” 

ALPHONSE DAUDET: a Biography 

and Critical Study. By R. H. SHERARD, Editor of 
“The Memoirs of Baron Meneval,” Ac. With Illus¬ 
trations. Demy 8vo, 15s. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—' “An excellent piece of jour¬ 
nalism, the kind of personal journalism which is both enter¬ 
taining and useful. As a collection of amusing facts about 
a man of eminence, it should appeal to a large public.” 

SCOTSMAN. - “ M. Daudet’s many admirers owo n deep 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Sherard for his biography, a work 
which, after all, reflects scarcely less credit upon its author 
than upon its subject.” 

COMMON SENSE COOKERY: based 

upon Modern English and Continental Principles, 
Worked out in Detail. By Colonel A. KENNEY 
HERBERT (Wyvcm), Anthor of “Fifty Breakfasts,” 
Ac. Large crown Bvo, over 600 pages, 7s. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY of the RUE SOLY. 

Translated by Lady KNUTSFORD from the French of 
H. de BALZAC. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. ed. 

THE CHESS POOKET MANUAL. 

By G. H. D. GOSSIP. A Pocket Guide, with numerous 
Specimen Games and Illustrations. Small 8vo, price 
2 s. Od. 

THE DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL 

By J. G. CUNNINGHAM. An Introduction to the 
Game in all its branches. Small 8vo, with numerous 
Diagrams, 2s. 6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY for TEACHERS By 

0. LLOYD MORGAN, Principal of University College, 
Bristol, Author cf “ Animal Lite and Intelligence,” Ac. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. 6d. net. 

THE SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales, 

by HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Beautifully 
illustrated by Miss E. A. Lemann. Small 4:o, hand¬ 
somely bound, gilt edges, 7s. Od. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—" Tho drawings arc admirable, 
and the volume altogether is a delightful one.” 


NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 

THE REEF of GOLD. By Maurice H. 

HERVBY. With numerous Full-pago Illustrations. 
Handsomely bound, (tilt edges, 6s. 

THE DOUBLE EMPEROR. By 

W. LAIRD CLOWES, Author of “The Great Peril,” Ac. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOWED by an EARTHQUAKE. 

By E. D. FAWCETT, Author of “Hartmann the 
Anarchist,” Ac. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


London: 

EDWAED ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, W.C. 

publisher to tbe 3nbta ©face. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN 

CHURCH. Edited by his Daughter, MARY C, 
CHURCH. With a Preface by the Dean of Christ 
Church. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE CHURCH of SANCTA 

SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE. A Study of Byzantine 
Building. By W. R. LETHABY and H. SWAINSON, 
With Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 

Times.— * To the antiquary, the architect, and the student 
of architecture, the researches of Messrs. Lethaby and 

Swainson cannot but bo full of interest and instruction. 

Its production has evidently been a labour of love, inspired 
by genuine devotion to high architectural ideals.” 

A CHARGE DELIVERED to 

the CLERGY of the DIOCESE of HOC HESTER. 
October 29,30,31,189*. By RANDALL T. DAVIDSON, 
D.D., Ninety-ninth Bishop. 8ro, sewed. 2s. net. 

JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY 

A Course of Lectures. By the late F. J. A. HORT, 
sometime Hulsean Professor in Divinity, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHRISTUS IMPERATOR. A 

Series of Lecture-Sermons on the Universal Empire of 
Christianity. Edited by C. W. STUBBS, D.D., Dean 
of Ely. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WEEK by WEEK. By Fraser 

CORNISH. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With 

Introduction by HENRY CRAIK, C.B., and 100 Illus¬ 
trations by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges 
uncut. 6s. [The Ckanpord Series. 

Westminster Gazctt *.—“ A most attractive edition of the 
immortal work.” 

TALES of the PUNJAB, told 

by the PEOPLE. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. Illus- 
tiated by J. Lockwood Kipling, C.I.E., and Notes by 
R. C. TEMPLE. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 

[The Crawford Sbeiis. 
Observer.—** This dolightful volume.” 

Daily Telegraph.—** Attractive and humorous, and replete 
with entertainment for both old and young.” 

School Guardian.— 1 * Second only to the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ ” 

THE RUBIES of ST. LO. By 

CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

[Macmillan's Pocket Novels. 

IN the LION’S MOUTH. The 

Story of Two English Children in France, 1789—1703. 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author of " A Lost Battle,” 
Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE END of ELFINTOWN. 

By JANE BARLOW. Illustrated by Laurence Hous- 
man. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHAPTERS from SOME 

MEMOIRS. iBy ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
8 vo, 10s. 6d. 

Times.—** There is not a page without its special charm 
of tender reminiscence, of gentle and homely philosophy, 
of kindly appreciation, generous and humorous withal, of 
description vivid without effort, and of presentation at 
once lifelike and imaginative. ... Its charm is 
irresistible.” 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES of 

the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

BRITAIN’S NAVAL POWER. 

A Short History of the Growth of the British Navy 
from the Earliest Times to Trafalgar. By HAMILTON 
WILLIAMS, M.A., Instructor in English Literature to 
Naval Cadets in H.M.S. Britannia. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
net. 

THE PLANET EARTH. An 

Astronomical Introduction to Geography. By RICHARD 
A. GREGORY, F.R.A.8. Globe 8vo, 2s. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the 

THEORY of ELECTRICITY. With Numerous 
Examples. By LINN^US CUMMING, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. With Corrections and Additions. Cro*n8vo, 
8 s. 6d. 

SYMBOLIC LOGIC. By John 

VENN, Sc.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. Revised and 
Rewritten. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MESSES. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THE DIVERSIONS of a PRIME MINISTER. By Basil Thomson. 

Author of “ South Sea Yarns.” With a Map, numerous Illustrations by J. W. Cawston and others, and Repro¬ 
ductions of rare Plates from “Early Voyages of XVIIth and XVUIth Centuries,” and old Dutch Engravings. 
Small demy 8vo, 16s. [Beady Dec 10. 

BEHIND an EASTERN VEIL. A Plain Tale of Events occurring 

in the experience of a Lady who had a unique opportunity of observing the Inner Life of Ladies of the Upper Claes 
in Persia. By C. J. WILLS, Author of “In the Land of the Lion and Sun,” “Peraiaas It Is,” Ao. Demy 8vo, 9s. 

ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS. By S. S. Thorburn, Bengal Civil 

Service, Author of “ Bannd ; or, our Afghan Frontier,” “David Leslie : a Story of the Afghan Frontier,” “Musal- 
mans and Money-Lenders in the Panjab,” Ac. With Two Coloured Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

TALK at a COUNTRY HOUSE. Fact and Fiction. By Sir 

EDWARD STRACHEY, Bart., Fcap. 8vo, 4s. Od. net. [Ready Dec. 12. 

THE VIKING PATH. A Tale of the White Christ. By J. J. 

HALDANE BURGESS, Author of “ Rasmie’s Buddie,” “ Shetland Sketches,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ON SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. By 

HELENA FAUCIT, LADY MARTIN. Dedicated by Permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty t\e Queen. Fifth 
Edition. With Portrait by Lehmann. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE of the Right Hon. W. H. SMITH, M.P. By Sir Herbert 

MAXWELL, Bart., M P. Popular Edition. With a Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

FROM SPRING to FALL; or, When Life Stirs. By “A Son 

of the MARSHES,” Author of “With the Woodlanders, and By the Tide,” “On Surrey Hills,” “Annals of a 
Fishing Village,” “ Within an Hour of London Town,” &c. Edited by J. A. OWEN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and other Poems. By 

Professor AYTOUN, D.C.L. Beautifully Illustrated by Sir J. Noel Paton. Small 4to, gilt, cloth, 21s. 


TRANSLATIONS BY SIR THEODORE MARTIN, K.G.B. 

THE WORKS of HORACE. With Life and Notes. 2 vols. New 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 21s. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, London. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Part I. Ninth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Part II. Second Edition, Rovised. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

POEMS and BALLADS of HEINRICH HEINE. Third Edition. 

Small crown 8vo, 6s. _ 

THE INVASION of the CRIMEA: its Origin, and an Account 

of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By A. W. KINGLAKE, Author of “ Eothen.” Cabinet Edition. 
With Maps and Plans. 0 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

THE BOOK HUNTER. By John Hill Burton, Author of “The 

History of Scotland.” New Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. Cd. 

THE SCOT ABROAD. By the Same Author. Third Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY and POETRY of the SCOTTISH BORDER; 

their Main Features and Relations. Bv JOHN VEITCH, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University 
of Glasgow: Author of " The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry,” 4c. New and Enlarged Edition. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, 16s. 

BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. Illustrated by Doyle, 

Leech, and Crow quill. Fifteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. Cheap Edition. With Illustra¬ 

tions. Crown 8vo. 

ADAM BEDE, 3s. 6d.—THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 3s. 6d.—FELIX HOLT, 3s. 8d.-SCENES OF CLERICAL 
LIFE, 3s—SILAS MARNER, 2s. Bd.—ROMOLA, 3s. Od.—DANIEL DERONDA, 7s. 6d.—MIDDLEMARCH, 7s. 6d. 
The Set (8 vols. in 7) handsomely bound in half calf, marbled edges, 42s. net; gilt top, 45s. net; half morocco, gilt 
top, 46s. not. GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE, 7s. 6d. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. Cabinet Edition. 

Printed from a New and Legible Type. Complete in Twenty-four Volumes, price £3. Each Volume , price 5s., may be 
had separately. Also sold in Sets handsomely bound in various leather bindings for presentation. 

WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, in Prose and Verse. 

Selected from the Works of GEORGE ELIOT. New Edition. Printed on deckle-edged paper, and attractively 
bound. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6<1. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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EDWAR D STANFO RDS LIST. 

AUSTEALJjilATM^L AY 81A 

and the PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES. By F. H. H. 
OUILLEMARD, M.D., Author of " The Cruise of the 
Marcheaa," “Life of Magellan,’’Ac. With Numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. (Forming Volume II. of the 
reissue. Revised and Enlarged, of Stanford’s Com¬ 
pendium of Geography and Travel.) 

Recently published in the same Series. 

AUSTRALASIA. VoL L—AUSTRALIA 

and NEW ZEALAND. Bv ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.8. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 16s. 

Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. Od. net, postage 5<L 

CLOUDLAND: a Study on the 


Structure and Characters of Clouds. By the Rev. W. 
CLEMENT LEY, M.A., F.R.Met.Soc. With numerous 
Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations. 

THE GREAT ICE AGE. and its 

Relation to the Antiquity of Man. By JAMES GEIKIE, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S,, Murchison Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. Third 
Edition, much Enlarged. With Two Now Chapters on 
the “ Glacial Phenomena of North America,” by Prof. 
T. C. CHAMBERLIN. Also 18 Maps and 78 Illus¬ 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 26s. 

STANFORD’S FAMILY ATLAS of 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. Exhibiting the various 
Physical and Political Divisions of the Chief Countries 
of the World. 60 Maps, with a List of Latitudes and 
Longitudes. Imperial folio, half-morocco, price Five 
Guineas. 

Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of 

UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Edition. Con 
taining 48 Coloured Maps, and rh Alphabetical List of 
about 30,000 Names with Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Imperial 4to, half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. 

STANFORD’S OCTAVO ATLAS of 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Containing 38 Maps, care¬ 
fully drawn and beautifully Engraved on Copper Plates; 
also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, with 
Latitudes and Longitudes. Handsomely bound in half- 
morocco, gilt edges, price 21s. Size, when shut, 7£ 
inches by 12 inches. Second Edition, Revised. 

POPULAR WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE. 

By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 

** Hundreds of children have learnt their first science 
lessons from Miss Buckley’s enchanting books.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

“ No more excellent Christmas gift-books could be found.’* 

Bookseller, 

THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. 

With 74 Illustrations. Twenty-fourth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s.; calf extra, 11s. 

THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES: and 

other Lectures. A Sequel to “The Fairyland of 
Science.” With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 6a.; calf extra, lls. 

LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Glimpses 

of Animil Life, from the Amoeba to the Insects. With 
] 00 Illustrations, Thirteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 6s.; calf extra, lls. 

WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or the 

* Great Backboned Family. With numerous Illustrations. 
Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
8 k. 6 d.; calf extra, 14s. 

A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 

SCIENCE, and of the Progress of Discovery from the 
Time of the Greeks to tho Present Time. With 77 Illus¬ 
trations. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; calf extra, 14s. 

Crown 8vo, handsome cloth binding, price 10s. 6d. 

ANIMALS from the LIFE. 255 

Coloured Illustrations, drawn by HEINRICH LEUTB- 
MANN. With descriptive Letterpress, Edited by 
ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


TIIE 

FORTNIGHTLY 


REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, Os. 

THE WINGED WOLF, and other 

Fairy Tales. Collected by HA SKEEN KAF. With 
60 Original Illustrations by Arthur Lnyard. 

“An irresistible book. There it a delightful freshness as 
well ns a delightful familiarity about the stories. The 
illustrations are no.able, and paper and typography are 
beautiful.”— Glasgow Utra'd. 

Crown 8vo, in wrapper, 2s.; postage 2d. 

PLAYS for MY PUPILS. By 

K. MAUDE JACKSON. 

** Very cloverly composed. * Cinderella,’ for instance, is 

quite a delightful pr.iduction.full of that kind of poetry 

and romance which, like the island airs of ‘The Tempest,’ 
give delight and hurt not.”— Glasgow Herald. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

2G and 27, CocKsriH Street, Chaiuno Cross, S.W. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 

DECEMBER. 

FOREIGN VIEWS OF LORD ROSEBERY : 

(1) FROM A FRENCH STANDPOINT. By AUGUSTIN 
Filon. 

(2) FROM A GERMAN STANDPOINT. By Professor 
DELBRUCK. 

ROBERT LOCO STEVENSON: A CRITICAL STUDY. 

By STEPHEN GWYKH. 

A THREATENED CITY-PEKIN. By M. REES DAVIES. 
MODERN HISTORIANS AND THEIR METHODS. By 
Herbert A. L. Fisher. 

RUSSIA AND THE BALKAN PENINSULA. By EDWARD 
DICKY, C.B. 

A TRUE UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. By Montague 
Crackanthokpb, Q.C. 

THE CRIMEA IN 1854 AND 1894. By General Sir EVELYN 
Wood, G.C.B., v.c. 

THE SPREAD OF DIPHTHERIA. By Robson Roose, M.D. 
UGANDA AND THE EAST AFRICAN PROTECTORATES. 

With Coloured Map. By Qeorge 8. Mackenzie. 

THE HEART OF LIFE. Chapa. V.-VII. By W. H. 
MALLOCK. 

HIGHLAND SPORT. By 

AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE. With Illustrations by A. 
Thorburn. Largo Paper Edition, £2 2s. net. 

*.* The whole of the edition of 500 copies is now sold. 

THE HISTORY of ART in 

PRIMITIVE GREECE (MYCENIAN). By GEORGES 
PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ With 553 Iliustra 
tious. 2 Vola., imperial 8vo, 42s. 

WOMEN in INDIA. By Mary 

FRANCES BILLINGTON. Dedicated by permission to 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Connaught. With an Introduc¬ 
tion by the Marchioness of DufTerin and Ava, C.I.. and 
numerous Illustrations by Herbert Johnson and others. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. [Ready. 

DAYS of a SOLDIER’S LIFE. 

Written duting Active Service in the Crimean, Chinese, 
Auatrle-Pruuian ( 66), and Pranco German (70-71) Ware. 
By General Sir C. P. BEAUCHAMP WALKER. With 
Portrait, demy 8vo, 18e. 

LIFE of WARREN HASTINGS 

First Governor-General of India. By Colonel G. B. 
MALLESON, C.S.I. With Portrait, de uy 8vo, 18a. 

GUN, RIFLE, and HOUND in 

EA8T AND WEST. By “ SNAFFLE." With Illiwtra- 
tions by H. Dixon. Demy 8vo, 14s. [Ready. 

THE MARCHES of WALES. 

Notes and Impressions on the Welsh Borders, from the 
8 evem Sea to the Bands o’ Dee. By CHARLES G. 
HARPER. With 114 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

THE ADVENTURES of 

OLIVER TWIST. By CHARLES DICKENS. With 2(1 
Water-colour Drawlugs by George Crulkshank. An 
Edition de Luxe printed on Buperflne paper. Bound in 
half-morocco, imperial 8vo, 42a. uefc. 

A NEW FAIRY TALE. 

QUEEN of BEAUTY: or, The 

Adventures of Prince Elfrestan. By RE HENRY. 
Illustrated by John Jellicoe. Square crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

QUEEN of the HAMLET. By 

H. F. LESTER. 2 Vols. 

A BLACK SQUIRE. By Mrs. 

ALFRED HUNT. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 

THE PILGRIMS: A bit of Corn¬ 

wall In Australia. By W. C VRLTON DAWE. 2 Vols. 


CHAT T0& WIN PUS'S NEW BOOKS. 

PEN and PENCIL SKETCHES 

By HENRY STACY MARKS, R.A. With 4 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 126 Facsimiles. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth, 32 r. 

The LIFE and INVENTIONS 

of THOMAS A. EDISON. By W. K. L. and ANTONIA 
DICKSON. With 200illustrations. L’emy 4to, cloth, 18s. 

MEMOIRS of the DUCHESSE 

DE GONTAUT (Gouvernante to the Children of Franco 
during the Restoration), 1773-1830. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth, 2 Is. 

MY FIRST BOOK. By Twenty- 

TWO AUTHORS. With a Prefatory Story by JEROME 
K. JEROME, and 183 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. Od. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

VIGNETTES. By AUSTIN DOBSON. A SECOND 
SERIES. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

STUDIES in PROSE and 

POETRY. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 0s. 

FLAMMARION’S ^POPULAR 

ASTRONOMY: A General Description of tho Heavens. 
Translated from the French by J. ELLAUD GORE, 
F.R.A.S. With3 Plates and 288 Illustrations. Mcdmm 
8 vo, clotb, 16s. 

NEW LIBRARY NOVELS 
Mr. JERVIS. By B. M. Croker, 

Author ot " Diana Barrington.” 3 vols. 

The GOOD SHIP “MOHOCK.” 

Bv W. Cl,ARK RUSSELL. 2 vols. 

Dr. ENDICOTT’S EXPERI¬ 
MENT. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 2 vols. 

AT MARKET VALUE By 

GRANT ALLEN, Author of “The Tents of Shorn.” 

2 vols. 

IN an IRON GRIP. By L. T. 

MEADE. 2 vols. 

TheSUICIDE CLUB, and The 

RAJAH’S DIAMOND. (From “Now Arabian 
Nights.’’) Uy H. I.OUIS STEVENSON. With 8 I lus- 
trillions by W. J. Henjteksy. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 

NEW\THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

PUDD’NHEAD WILSON. By 

MARK TWAIN. With Portrait and 6 Illustrations by 
Louis Lokb. 

The BELL-RINGERofANGELS, 

Ac. By BRET HARTS. With 39 Illustrations. 

VERNON’S AUNT: being the 

Oriental Experiences of Miss Lavinia Moffat. By 
SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. With 47 Illustrations. 

RENSHAW FANNING’S 

QUEST: A Talc of tho High Veldt. By BERTRAM 
M1TFORD, Author of “ The Gun-Runner,” “The Luck 
of Gerard liidgciey," “The King’s Assegai,” Ac. 

SAINT ANN’S. By W E. Norris, 

Author of “ The Rogue.” 

PHANTASTES: A Faerie 

Romance. By GEORGE MACDONALD. With 25 
Illustrations. 

HIS VANISHED STAR. By 

CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, Anthor of “The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains.” 

ROMANCES OF THE OLD 

SERAGLIO. By H. N. CREI.LIN, Authorof “ Tales of 
the Caliph.” With 28 Illustrations. 

LOURDES. By Emile Zola, 

Author of “ The Downfall,” “ The Dream,” “ Money,” 
nntl “ Dr. Pascal.” Translated by E. A. Vizctclly. 

TWO OFFENDERS. By Ouida, 

Author of “ Under Two Flags.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. j London : CH ATTO k WINDUS, 214, l’iccndilly, W. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S PUB LICATIONS? 

HURST & BLACKETT’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Cr own S vo, uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 3s. Gd. 

MARY FENWICR’S DAUGHTER. By Beatrice Whitby. 
THUNDERBOLT. (An Australian Bushraneine* Storir ) 

the Rev. J. MIDDLETON MACDONALD, Bengal Chaplain. ^ «'AL&lIlg OLOUy . J 


The AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK 

By BEATRICE WHITBY. 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. By Mabel Hart. 
HIS LITTLE MOTHER. By the Author of 

MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. By M. E. 


B y 


PART B Of the PROPERTY. By Beatrice 
CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. By 

ADELINE SERGEANT. 3 

JANET: a Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

A RAINBOW at NIGHT. By the Author 
MABfiTT i-n PA-KTira t 1 of “mistress Beatrice cope.” 

FOTHERGILL. By Jessie IN the SUNTIME of her YOUTH By 

.Tnmrr.^, ^ BEATRICE WHITBY. ‘ ^ 

MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

FROM HARVEST to HAYTIME. By the 

THE WINNING Of MAY. By the Author 

of “DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” J 

SIR ANTHONY. By Adeune Sergeant. 


leclerc. 


FOTHERGILL. 

NINETTE. By the Author of “ V fra » « Blue 

ROSES,” & c . ’ 

A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. Alexander. 
ONE REASON WHY. By Beatrice Whitby. 
MAKME NOUSIE. By G. Manvtlle Fenn. 

THE ID ES of MARCH. By G. M. Robins. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


DONOVAN. 
WE TWO. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 

TO BIGHT THE WRONG. 

IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


WON BY WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 

Of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


BY THE AUTHOR 

John Halifax, Gentleman. 

A Woman’s Thoughts abont 
Women. 

A Life for a Life. 

Nothing New. 

The Woman’s Kingdom. 
Mistress and Maid. 


OF 


“JOHN HALIFAX." 

Christian’s Mistake. 

A Noble Life. 

Hannah. 

The Unkind Word. 

A Brave Ladv. 

Studies from Life. 

Young Mrs. Jardine. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 

Nature and Human Nature. 

Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 

The Old Judge; or, Life in a Colony. 

Traits of American Humour. 

The Americans at Home. 


BY ELIOT 

The Crescent and the Cross. 


WARBURTON. 

I Darien. 


BY F. W. 

Grandmother’s Money. 


BY 

Nathalie. 


JULIA 


ROBINSON. 

I No Church. 

KAVANAGH. 

I Adele. 


Adam Graeme. 
Laird of Norlaw. 
Agnes. 

Life of Irving. 


A Rose in June. 

Phoebe, Junior. 

It was a Lover and his 
Lass. 


BY DR. GEORGE 

David Elginbrod. I 

Robert Falconer. 


MACDONALD. 

Alec Forbes. 

Sir Gibbie. 


BY JOHN OORDY 

The Real Lord Byron. | 


JEAFFRESON. 

A Book about Doctors. 


BY AMELIA 

Barbara’s History. 


B. 


EDWARDS. 

Lord Brackenbury. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Through the Long Night. By Mrs. E. Lynn Ltnton. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

The valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mis. Norton. 

St. Olave’s. By the Author of “ Janita’s Cross.” 

My Little Lady. By E. F. Poyntbr. 

Les Miserables. By Victor Hioo. 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By Dr. Dasent. 

Life of Marie Antoinette. By Prof. c. D. Yonoe. 
Sir Bernard Burke’s Family Romance. 

Freer’s Life of Jeanne D’Albret. 

Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 

Dixon’s New America. 

Leigh Hunt’s Old Oonrt Suburb. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 

The Englishwoman in Italy. By Mrs. Gretton. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S. 


Spenser’s 

“Faerie Queene.” 

With about 85 Fall-page Illustrations, besides 80 Canto 
Headings, Initials, 60 Tailpieces, and specially de¬ 
signed Cover by Walter Craine, and Edited by TH09. 
J. WI8E. 

An entirely New Edition (limited), hand-printed on 
Hand-made Paper, large post 4to, In Nineteen Parte. 
To be published Monthly, price 10s. 6d. net per Part. 

The Text has been collated from Four Editions, in¬ 
cluding that of 1690. 

PART I., consisting of 80 pages, with four Full-page 
Designs, five Canto Headings, and five Tailpieces. 

[J list out. 

PART II., consisting of 80 pages, with four Full-page 
Designs, four Canto Headings, and Two Tailpieces, will 
be published in the middle of December. 

PART III. (completing Book I.) will consist of 92 pages* 
with six Full-page Designs, Four Canto Headings* 
and three Tailpieces. This Part will be issued in 
January, 1895. 

Each Book will include, on an average, the same number 
of 11 lustrations. 


A NEW EDITION OF JANE AUSTEN’S 

Pride and Prejudice. 

With 100 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson and an In¬ 
troduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. [Just out. 

“Ex<ellent as is Mr. Thomson’s previous work, he has 
surpassed the best of it in these drawings to * Pride and 
Prejudice.’ They comprise the finest work he has yet 
given us, and the most perfect illustration that an English 
artist has supplied to an English book in our times.” 

_ Saturday Review. 


Lullabies of Many Lands 

Collected and Rendered into English by ALMA 8TRET- 
TELL. With 77 Illustrations and Cover by Emily J. 
Harding. Fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

The book comprises 30 Lullabies from England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, Denmark, Germany. Greece, Hungary, 
Italy, Norway, Roumania, Russia, Sicily, and Spain. 

_ L J ust out. 


A Model Wife, and other 

Stories. By Mrs. COMYN8 CARR, Author of “ North 
Italian Folk,” " Margaret Maliphant,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. _ [Just out. 


BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 

Walks in London. New 

Pocket Edition, Revised, with additional Illustrations. 
Two vols , fcap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. [Just out. 


Westminster. Reprinted 

from “ Walks in London,” as a handy Guide. 120 
pages, paper covers, Gd. net; cloth, Is. [Just out. 

The Story of 

Two Noble Lives. 

Charlotte, Countess Canning, and Louisa, Marchioness 
of Waterford. In three vols., crown 8vo, £1 lls. 6d. 
Illustrated with II Engraved Portraits and 21 Photo¬ 
gravures from Lady Waterford’s drawings, 8 Full-page 
and 21 smaller Woodcuts from sketches by the Author. 

A COMPLETE EDITION OF 

Hans Andersen’s Stories 
and Fairy Tales. 

With an entirely new Translation by H. OSKAR 
SOMMER, Pb.D. Illustrated with over 100 Pictures 
and Initial Letters by Arthur J. Gaskiu. In two vols. 
of 410 and 440 pages each. Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. , 
Sold separately._ 


Verona, and other Lee- 

tares. By JOHN RUSKIN. Delivered principally at 
the Royal and London Institutions between 1870 and 
1883. Illustrated with Frontispiece in Colour and 11 
Photogravure Plates from Drawings by the Author. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Buskin House, 156, Charing Cross Road, 
London. 


DOWNEY & CO’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Shortly, in 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
STEPNIAK'S NEW WORK. 

AT the DAWN of 
A NEW REIGN. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

RUSSIA UNDER THE TZARS. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

" Excessively interesting.”— limes. 

“ As interesting as a novel.”— Graphie. 

NEW NOVELS. 

A DARK INTRUDER. 

By RICHARD DOWLING, 

Author of "The Mystery of Killard.” 

2 vols. [Justnady. 


THE WATCHER, and 
other Weird Stories. 

By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 

Illustrated by B. S. Le Fanu.' 1 

3s. 0d. net. [TAfa day. 


BALLYBEG JUNCTION. 

By F. M. ALLEN, 

Author of “ Through Green Glasses.” 

Illustrated by J. F. O’Hea. 

3s. 6d. [This day. 


THE DEGRADATION OP 
GEOFFREY ALWITH. 

By MORLEY ROBERTS. 

6 s. [In January . 

THE MAHATMA: a Tale 
of Modern Theosophy. 

6 s. [/n January. 


MRS. BOUVERIE. 

By F. 0. PHILIPS, 

Author of “ As in a Looking-glass,” &o. 

2 vols. 

“ Mrs. Bouverie’s story is easily and gracefully told, and 
it introduces us to a number of very agreeable people.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“ In his latest novel Mr. Philips returns to the manner of 

his first and best work.Mrs. Bouverie is a fine type of 

the woman of the world.”— Morning. 


THE CO-RESPONDENT. 

By G. W. APPLETON, 

Author of “A Terrible Legacy,” &c. 

2 vols. 

“ Brimful of genuine cleanly humour.One of the best 

bits of story writing the year has yielded.”— Lady. 

E. M. ALLEN'S STORIES. 
THROUGH GREEN GLASS. 21st Thousand. 

3s. 6d. 

ANCHOR WATCH TARNS. 3s. 6d. 
BRAYHARD. 3s. 6d. 

CAPTAIN LANAGAN’S LOG. 3s. 6d. 
THE LAND SMELLER. 3s. 6d. 


DOWNEY & 00., 

12, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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DAVID NUTT, 

270-271, Strand, London. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

VOL. VIII. DECEMBER, 1824. No. 10. 
COHTENTS. 

A. H. T. GREENIDGE. The Power of Pardon possessed 
by the Prinoepe. 

T. D. SEYMOUR. On the Duration of the Oreetean 
Trilogy. 

F. W. THOMAS. On the word 

E. 8. TH0MP80N. On the meaning of ‘Egr Talipot. 

SHOUT NOTES. 

MONRO'S MODES of ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC. H. 
Stuart Jokes. 

SCHWAB’S SYNTAX of the GREEK COMPARATIVE. 
E. W. Fat. 

FICK on GREEK PROPER NAMES. F. W. Thomas. 
GLEUE on TRIAL for MURDER before AREOPAGUS. 
W. Watte. 

WINDELBAND’S HISTORY of ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 
J. Bukhkt. 

PLATT’S ILIAD. D. B. Moirxo. 

SHORTER NOTICES. 

MAYR’S COINS of MALTA, GOZO, and PANTELLERIA. 
W. Wroth. 

MONTHLY RECORD. 

SUMMARIES. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The Index completing Vol. VIII. will be issued with 
No. 1 of Vol. IX. Cloth cover for Vol. VIII. may be ordered 
at 2s. net. The first number of Vol. IX. will he issued 
early in February, 1896. Subscriptions for Vol. IX. (13s. 8d. 
post free), should be sent in before then. 


Subscriptions for Vol. VII. of the 
JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
are now due, 10s. post free, for the four 
numbers. The JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW is the only periodical of the 
English-speaking world devoted to the 
critical study of the religion, philosophy, 
history, and literature of the Jewish race 
in the whole range of its development. 


LE ROMAN DE MERLIN. A 

faithful reproduction of MS. ADA, 10,292 (A.D. 1316), 
of the British Museum. Edited with Introduction and 
Marginal Summary in English,by H. OSKAR SOMMER. 
4to, 520 pages. Privately printed for subscribers. 

[To be issued shortly. 

To ensure the publication of the above, D. Nutt subscribed 
for a small number of copies. These are offered at the 
original subscription price, viz., 30s. net, until the sub¬ 
scribers’ copies are sent out, after which the price of any 
copies remaining in D. Nutt’s hands will be raised. 

Prospectus t mil be sent on application. 


FARZIVAL, a Knightly Epic by 

WOLFRAM VON ESCHENBACH; for the first time 
translated into English Verse from the original German 
by JESSIE L. WESTON. 

Vol. II.: Books X.-XVI. Three Excursus: («) Wolfram’s 
Sources; (6) Tho Interpretation of the Poem; (c) Wol¬ 
fram’s remaining work; and Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. 

Will he sent out to subscribers almost immediately. 
Prioe of this volume before issue, 6s. 6cL net (to be raised 
afterwards to 7s. 6d. net). Vol. I. maybe had at 7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in BIBLICAL 

ARCHAEOLOGY (Junior Right in Genesis, Totem 
Clans in the Old Testament, The Nethinim, Indian 
Origin of Proverbs, Ac.). By JOS. JACOBS. 16mo, 
xxiv.—148 pp., cloth, uncut, 3s. 0d. 


THE LEGEND of PERSEUS. 

Vol. 1. THE SUPERNATURAL BIRTH. By E. 
SIDNEY HARTLAND. Crown 8vo, xxiv.—228 pp. 
cloth, uncut, 7s. 6d. 


THE UGLY DUCKLING. By 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Pictures in Colours 
by P. van Hoytema. 31 page 4to. Coloured Plates, 
with accompanying Text, coloured boards, 6s. 
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SWAN sonnenschein & co. BODLEY HEAD BELLES LETTRES 


GEORGE ROMNEY and his ART. KEYNOTES SERIES. 

Each ** SpecUl'y De^ned TitJe.P^e by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 

My'a works, in which the grate and style with which he could ary 1 T i 7 riT 7 \TAmTin n Crowil Hvo. Clotn, »8. oa. et. 

paint women and children are abundantly manifested."- VO!. 1.- KEYNOTES. By GtEOBGE EGEBTON. [Sixth Edition now ready. 

_ ScotBman. _ __ “A rich, passionate temperament vibrates through every line.We have met nothing bo lovely in It* tenderness since 

DIARY of a CAVALRY OFFIOER in Mr- Kipling’s ‘ Without Benefit of Clerffy.' "—Daily Chronicle. 

the ppvmsm a n watprijih cavpaiovs The author of these able word sketches is manifestly a close observer of Nature’s moods, and one, moreover, who 

Bv tete Ttent. (tel TOMKINRON Samnd Witten c * retull r takes stock of the up-to-date thoughts that shake mankind .”—Daily Telegraph. 

WviMx?, with 5 Maps and 3Etched BatesT^s. 0<t “A ‘ ,f«t since the • Story of an African Farm ’ was written has any woman delivered herself of so strong, so forcible a 

delightful work. It s a thousand pities it was net published * V Ufen - 

s ° t0 ,h> ma * in> ° / Yol. II.—THE DANCING EAUN. By Florence Farr. [Rad 

. “ Wo welcome tho light and merry pen of Miss Farr as one of the deftest that has boon wielded in the Btyle of to-day. 

NATURAL RIGHTS. By Professor She has written the cleverest and the most cynical sensation story of tho season .”—Lirerpool Daily Post. 

n r: rttpiiif m a in. r,! 7 v.i>v>;«„ri 7 >w_ 7 s«, " No one can deny its freshness and wit. Indeed there are things in it here and tboro which John Oliver Hobbes her- 

Of “ v«noi” ,!, >aw and self migrbt have signed without loss of reputation.”- Woman. 

mines “ Rights ” I—Liberty of Thought-Toleration-Public x. " T ‘ ler0 ta a lurid power in the very unreality of the story. One does not quite understand how Lady Geraldine worked 

^ l0Ver> bUt WhCO Bbe b “ d ° ne U ’ tb8 d06Cripti0n of What ttron S» her “*"* 18 

of Happiness, <C‘c. n ^ 

PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS. By V 0 * 4 All*—POOR FOLK. Translated from the Russian of F. Dostoi- 

E. J. SIMCOX. 2 vols., large 8vo, 32s. “ A contribution rnI ? V ®?X LENA MILMAN, with a Preface by GEORGE MOORE. L Heady, 

to economical and social history of exceptional value and im- These things seem small, but in the hands of Dostoievsky they make a work of genius .”—Black and White, 

portance.” —Times. One of the most pathetic things in all literature, heartrending just because its tragedy is so repressed.”— Bookman. 

14 As to novels, the very finest I have read of late or for long is 4 Poor Folk/ by Fedor Dostoievsky, translated by Miss 

CONCORDANCE to the POETICAL 

woRKs of MibTON iiyjQHN BBADRiiAw. m.a Vol. IV.—A CHILD of the AGE. By Fhancis Adams. :n . 

LL.D. Royal 8vo, 12a. fid. net. ** In accuracy and . . .. . . , .. , . u t ,y , .. .. I iteaay. 

thoroughness ,t is not, so far a* we can find to be rivalled The love incident is exquisite, and exquisitely told. * Rosy’ lives; her emotions stir us.One is grateful for the 

mf/r\ less surpassed ."—Pall Mall Gazette. ’ * artistic revelation of the sweet wormwood ot pain .”—Saturday Review. 

There is a bloom of romance uDon their story which recalls Lucy and Richard Feverel.It is rarely that a novelist 

“The Real Lot of the Wage Earner.” is able to suffuse hie story with the first rosy purity of passion as Mr. Adams has done in this book.”— Realm. 

THREE MONTHS in a WORKSHOP. Vol. Y—THE GREAT GOD PAN and the INMOST LIGHT. By 

t t n A ^a S? H Ji E - Ed - fced by ? ro , f * R< T .‘ KL J» Ph \ D ‘i ARTHUR MACHEN. [Readyf 

who spent three months as a mechanic in a large German fac- Vol. VI.—DISCORDS. By George Egerton. r' 

a very large sale in Germany, ami has led to the formation of Vol. VII.—PRINCE ZALESKI. By M. P. Sbiel. , rnnfUprfp .„J 

J^'ZZTo SjCialCo T'- Vol. VIIL—THE WOMAN WHO DID. By Grant Allen. 

WORKERS on their INDUSTRIES. J r In rapid reparation. 

A Series of Articles on the Origin, Development, Posi- Volumes in this Series are in preparation by ELLA D’ARCY, H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON, HENRY HARLAND, 
tion, and Prospects of Leading Industries, by Expert H. D. LOWRY, and others. 

Workmen. Edited by F. W. GALTON. fs. 6d. - 

GERMAN SOCIETY at the CLOSE cf LIONEL JOHNSON.—THE ART of THOMAS HARDY. With an 


[Ready. 

SHILL. [In rapid preparation. 

By Grant Allen. 


the MIDDLE AGES. By E. BELFORT BAX. fis- 
41 The work is a pood and interesting one, and we heartily 
commend it.”— Daily Chronicle. 

LECTURES on HUMAN and ANIMAL 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. W. WUNDT, bvo, 16s. 

NSW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
SCHOOL EDITION OF SEYFFERT. 

DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL An¬ 
tiquities. Edited by the late Prof. H. NETTLE8HIP 
and Dr. J. E. SANDYS. School Edition. Revised, with 
all the Hluatrations. 10s. 6d. 

STUDENTS’ ANGLO SAXON Dic¬ 
tionary. By J. II. CLARK HALL, M.A., Ph.D. 
4to, 16s. 44 It rests on a firm foundation of sound scholar- 
ship.”— Journal of Education. 

COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 

GERMAN and ENGLISH. By Prof. VICTOR HENRY. 
Uniform with his “ Comparative Grammar of Greek and 
Latin.” Second Edition. Each 7s. fid. “ An excellent 
introduction to the Comparative Philology of the Indo- European 
Languages' ’— Academy. 

PROGRESS in LANGUAGE, with 

SPECIAL REFERENCE to ENGLISH. By Professor 
OTTO JESPERSEN. 7s. fid. “ A brilliant and sugges¬ 
tive essay.'*— Times. 

PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES.—Mew volume. 

GREEK SYNTAX. By Professor E. A, 

SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. Oxon. 2s Cd ; or, with the 
“ Accidence,” in 1 vol., 4s. fid 

NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 

(1) THE WAGES of SIN. By Lucas 

MALET. Cheap Edition. 3s. fid. 

( 2 ) THE FRENCH PRISONER: a 

Story of Dartmoor and the Western Seas. By THOMAS 
PINKERTON. Os. “ Mr. IHnkerton's new romance calls 
for very high praise. It is one of the brightest, compactest, 
and least pretentious that have appeared for a long ton «*. 
There is certainly no good reason why Mr. linker ton should 
not take a leading pta-e among present-day purveyors of 
historical fiction.”— Academy. 

(3) THE MEMBER for WORKSHIRE; 

or, Church and Stab.*. A Novel. By THOMAS 
ASPDEN. fis. 

RAINMAKING and SUNSHINE. By 

JOHN COLL1NSON. 3s. 6d. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., London. 


Etched Portrait by William Strang, and a Bibliography by JOHN LANE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
fis. fid. net. A few copies of the Large-Paper Edition with Proof of the Portrait remain, 21s. net. [Ready. 

“ He is a man of culture and insight; those who want to read about’Mr. Hinly will find Mr. Johnson an instructive 
guide.”—Time*. 

“ It is an admirable book; admirable in temper, admirable in felicity ; revealing to us, one would gladly think, a new 
master in this most difficult art of criticism, one whose writings may stand on our shelves beside the golden volumes of 
Arnold and of Pater.”— Academy. 

WILLIAM WATSON.—ODES and OTHER POEMS. Uniform with 

“Lachrym® Musarum ” and “ The Prince’s Quest.” Fcap. 8vo, buckiam, 4s. fid. net. 76 Copies, large paper, 
10s. fid. net. [Ready. 

4 ‘ Classic sobriety of form, perspicuity of thought, smoothness and richness of cadenco, ingenuity and resonance of 

epithet, a pointed concision of style.these are the characteristics of Mr. Watson’s verse.” - Daily Chronicle. 

44 He is one of the very few writers of the present day who can bo relied on to give us only his best work, and in that 
work we are certain to find the rare qualities of simplicity, sanity and proportions.”— Saturday Review. 

JOHN DAVIDSON. — BALLADS and SONGS. Uniform with 

44 Fleet Street Eclogues,” and 44 A Random Itinerary.” With Title-Page and Cover Designed by Walter West. 
Fcap. 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. [Fira* Edition (1,000 copies) exhaust'd. Second Edition ready on Wednesday. 

44 We must acknowledge that Mr. Davidson’s work in this volume displays great power.There is strength and to 

spare.”— Times. 

44 Mr. Davidson’s now book is the best thing he has done, and to say this is to say a good deal.Here, at all events, 

is a poet who is never tame or dull: who, at all events, never leaves us indifferent; his verse speaka to the blood, and there 
are times when * the thing becomes a trumpet.’ ”— Saturday Review. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD.—IMAGINATION in DREAMS, and 

their STUDY. Crown 8vo, fis. net. [Ready. 

J. S. FLETCHER (A Son of the Soil).—THE WONDERFUL 

WAPENTAKE. With 18 Full-Page Illustrations by J. A. Symington. Crown 8vo, fis. fid. net. [December 8. 

ALFRED IIAYES.—THE VALE of ARDEN, and Other Poems. 

With Title and Cover Designs by Edmund H. New. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. fid. net; also 25 Copies, large paper, 16s. net. 

[December 8. 

NORA HOPPER.—BALLADS in PROSE. With Title and Cover 

Designs by Walter West. Square lfimo. fis. net. [Ready. 

44 Mr. Lane produces his new Irish writer, Miss Nora Hopper, with 4 A Song and a Tale.’ Tho song might have been 
written by Mr. W. B. Yeats in a mood of exaltation, which is to say a good deal.”—Review of “The Yellow Book,” 
Vol. III., Irish Independent. 

RICHARD LE GALLIENNE.—PROSE FANCIES. With Portrait 

of the Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, fis. net. 

“A more delightful collection of essays has not issued from the press since the time of Charles Lamb.”— Weekly Sun . 

44 They deserve to rank forthwith among the gems of English prose. And why ? Because they could have been written 
only by a poet.”— Daily Chronicle, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a BOY. Passages selected by his 

friend, G. S. STREET. With a Title-Page designed by C. W. Furse. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. fid. net. [Ready. 
44 A piece of distinguished humour, and a piece of reserved and delicate art. The material is novel, the treatment un¬ 
falteringly ironical, the execution rarely sober and judicious, and the effect, within its limits, is absolute.A creation in 

which there appears to be no flaw.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE YELLOW BOOK. Vol. I. 5s. net. Fourth Edition. 

THE YELLOW BOOK. Vol. II. 5s. net. Third Edition. 

THE YELLOW BOOK. Vol. III. 5s. net. Second Edition. 

London ; JOHN LANE, The Bodlsy Head, Yioo Street, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S & c. black’s 

LIST- NEW BOOKS. 


LIST- 

NEW WORKS. 

NOW BEAD?. 

A MEMOIR OF 
MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN 

Author of “ Le Recit d’une Sceur.” 

By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. 

In 2 vola., crown 8vo, with Portraits of Mra. Craven, 21s. 
“The great value of thia delightful story is that the j 
author gives not merely Mrs. Craven’s Fiench, Italian, and 
English life and sympathies with the most delightful detail, 
but the deeper life and more passionate symimthies which 
underlay and over-ruled them all.’*— Spectator. 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

THE LIFE OF 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 

By HERSELF. 

In 2 vola., square crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 

NOW READ?. 

TWO SUMMERS IN GUY- 

ENNE, 1892-3. Bv EDWARD HARRISON BARKER, 
Author of “ Wayfaring in France,” &c. 1 vol., demy 

8 vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 

“ Mr. Barker has with signal saccess achieved the task 
of writing in excellent literary form a record of travel 
through a little-known region, whither, without any per¬ 
ceptible effort, he transports his readers, making the scenerv 
pass before their eves, and the accents of the country folk 
ring in their ears. - Athenaeum. 

NOW READY. 

THROUGH TEN ENGLISH 

COUNTIES. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of 
•* On the Box Seat,” Ac. In demy Svo, with Illustra¬ 
tions, 10s. 

NOW READY. 

ENGLISH WHIST and ENG- 

DISH WHIST-PLAYERS. By WILLIAM PRIDEAUX 
COURTNEY. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

NOW READY. 

The INQOLDSBY LEGENDS; 

or. Mirth and Marvels. By THOMAS INQOLDSBY, 
Esq. A New Edition. Edited, with Notes, by Mrs 
EDWARD A. BOND, With Illustrations and a Portrait. 

In 3 vols„ demy 8vo, 31s. fid. 

“The enormous success of this ever-ponnlar book is 
shown by the fact that this edition is the eighty-eighth— 
surely a total never before attained by comic verse.”— Times. 

In 6 vols., crown 8vo, to be issued at monthly intervals. 

Yol. II., just ready, 7s. fid. 


THE LIFE of CHRIST as 

REPRESENTED in ART. By FREDERIC W. 
FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. Abundantly Illustrated with 
Reproductions of Early Christian Symbols from the 
Catacombs, of Pictures of the Great Masters, and of 
Modern English Painters, inoluding Sir J. E. Millais, 
Bart., W. Holman Hunt, and Sir E. Burne Jones, Bart.; 
also containing, as a Frontispiece, a Photogravure of 
the 41 Beau Dieu d’Amiens.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

The RELIGION of the SEMITES 

—The Fundamental Institutions. By the late W. 
ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Cambridge. Seoond Edition, Re¬ 
vised and Enlarged by the Author. Demy 8ro, 15s. net. 

SYRIAC LITERATURE. By 

the late WILLIAM WRIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Cambridge. Cr. 8vo, cloth, fis. net. 

MONISM AS CONNECTING 

RELIGION and SCIENCE. The Confession of Faith 
of a Man of Science. By ERNST HAECKEL. Trans¬ 
lated from the German by J. D. F. GILCHR1ST. Crown 
8 vo, cloth, price Is. fid. net. 

HISTORICAL PROGRESS and 

IDEAL SOCIALISM. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. fid. 

LABOUR and the POPULAR 

WELFARE. By W. H. MALLOCK. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, paper oover, 
price is.; cloth, prioe Is. 6d. 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 

NEW BOOKS. 

READ? NEXT WEEK. 

Venice Depicted by Pen and Pencil. 

Adapted by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvxm), 
Author of 44 The Elementary History o: Art,” &c., from 
the German of HENRY PERL. With 180 Full-page 
and Text Illustrations from Original Drawings by 
Ettore Tito and other celebrated Venetian Artiste.- In 
one handsome 4to vol., oloth extra, 28s. A Limited 
Number of Copies, in a superior binding, at 82s. 

LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN 

GRBSNLEA7 WHITTIER, 1807-1892. By 8. T. 
PICKARD. With Steel Plate Engravings. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 18s. 

44 Many lovers of Whittier’s devout and graoeful muse will weloome 
a biography of the poet which has been prepared under his own 
auspices and with his direot sanction.... His familiar correspondence 
is fall of charm ."—Timet. 

“ An admirable biography, dear, condensed, and interesting through¬ 
out. It gives a full ana attractive pioture of a very noble, lovable, 
and simple character.* 1 — Britiek Weekly. 

AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ART 

ARCHITECTURE. SCULPTURE, and PAINTING. 
By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D'Anvxrs). Fourth 
Edition, Revised and brought up to date. With 375 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, half-bound, 10s. fid. Or in 
2 vols., I. ARCHITECTURE and SCULPTURE, 6a. 
II. PAINTING in ALL AGES, 6s. _ 

JUVENILE GIFT BOOKS. 
TALES from ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 

TOLD to CHILDREN. By Mra. FREWEN LORD, 
Author of 44 Tales from Westminster Abbey.” With 
Plans and View of the West Front of the Cathedral. 
Crown 8vo, boards, Is. 

CLAUDIUS BOMBARNAG. By Jales 

VERNE. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, oloth, fis. 

WALTER GAYDON; or, An Art 

Student's Adventures. By F. SCARLETT-POTTER, 
Author of 44 The Hoard of the Sea Wasps,” &o. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

HEART: a Book for Boys. By 

EDMONDO de AMICI8. Authorised Translation from 
the 168th Edition. By G. S. GODKIN. With Portrait 
of the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 
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PROPERTIES of MATTER. By A MOUNTAIN PATH, and other 

T» n fPiim IT A Pvnfnuimv rtf Ma»nral PVi il rtort Vi T7 ,n _ _ _ l _ 


P. G. TAIT, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, oloth, price 7s. 6d. 

THE SENILE HEART: its 

Symptoms, Sequelae, and Treatment. By G. W. BAL¬ 
FOUR, M.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, oloth, Illustrated, 
price 6s. _ 

DICTIONARY of BIRDS. By 

ALFRED NEWTON. Demy 8vo, Illustrated. To be 
completed in Four Parts, price 7s. fid. each net. 

[ fart III. ready on 18<A. 

ON the PROCESSES for the 

PRODUCTION of EX LIBRIS. By JOHN VINY- 
COMB. Fcap. 8vo, oloth, Illustrated, price 3s. fid. net. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME. The POST in GRANT and FARM 


By THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated by WILLIAM 
PURDIE DICKSON, D.D., LL.D. A New and Cheaper 
Edition, Revised. 

In 6 vols., demy 8vo, to be published monthly. 

The Second Volume now ready, 9s. 

The HISTORY of the FRENCH 

REVOLUTION (1789-1800). By LOUIS ADOLPH 
THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL. 
New Edition, with SO Illustrations on Steel. 

NEW NOVELS. 

NOW READ?. 

A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT 

By the Author of “DR. EDITH ROMNBT." In 3 
vols., crown 8vo. _ 

NOW READY. 

CORNISH DIAMONDS. 

By ELIZABETH GODFRE?, 

Author of “ ’Twist Wood and Sea,” Ac. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

A NEW EDITION. 

BASIL LYNDHURST. By 

ROSA N. CAREY, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” 
&c„ In 1 vol., crown 8vo, Os. 

Biohard Beetle? & Son, New Burlington Street 


By J. WILSON H?DE, Controller in the General Post 
Office, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

LONDON UP TO DATE. By 

G. A. SAL A. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. fid. 

POSTE REST ANTE: a Novel. 

By C. ?. HARGREAVES. 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 

JOHN DARKER: a Novel. By 

AUBRE? LEE. 3 vols., crown 8vo, oloth. 

A ROMANOE~of DIJON. By 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. Crown 8vo, cloth, price fis. 

MY INDIAN SUMMER. By 

PRINCESS ALTIERI. Translated from the Fret ch by 
AGNES EUAN SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

DRYBURGH EDITION 

WAVBRLEY NOVELS. 

Illustrated by 260 Woodcuts specially drawn and En¬ 
graved for this Edition. Now complete in 26 vols. 
Prico in Sets, oloth, £0 6s. 


FOUNDLING MICK. By Jales Verne. 

Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, oloth, 6s. 

A PLUNGE INTO SAHARA: an 

Adventure of To-Day. By G. DEMAGE. With Illus¬ 
trations by Paul Crampel. Crown 8ro, oloth, 6s. 

THE ADVENTURES and MIS- 

adventures of a BRETON BO?. By EUGENE 
MOUTON. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s 

A NIGHT in the WOODS, and Other 

Tales and Sketches. By JAMES WESTON. With 60 
Illustrations. 4to, Ss. fid. 

BOYS.—SECOND ANNUAL VOLUME. 

Containing nearly 800 Illustrations, including numerous 
Coloured Plates, besides Serial and Short Stories by 
G. A. Henty, George Manville Fenn, J. A. Stenrt, 
Asoott R. Hope, Frank Cowper, Robert Overton, R. D. 
Cbetwode, and many other equally well-known and 
popular Authors. 810 pp., handsomely bound in red 
cloth, gilt bevelled boards, unique and attractive sign, 
7s. ad. _ 

NOW READ?, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 

CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 

The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
is of especial internet and attractiveness, light, and enter¬ 
taining, and BEAUTIFULL? ILLUSTRATED. The 
Number opens with THREE FRONTISPIECES, 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

McANDREW’S HYMN. By Rodyaed Kielieg. 

GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, B.A. By Cosmo Mora- 
house. Illustrated by Twenty-one Reproductions from 
Watts’ Paintings and Drawings. 

THE MATRIMONIAL TONTINE BENEFIT ASSOCIA¬ 
TION : a Christmas Story. By Robset Geabt. Hlus. 
A PRIMER of IMAGINARY GEOGRAPHY. By Bbaidbb 
Matthews, with original and fantastio Drawings by 
Oliver Herford, covering 12 pages. 

THE STORY of a PATH. By H. G. Buxxib. Illustrated. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, concluding his Selection 
of Frontispieces which have been running through the 
year, writes of Emile Friant, a painter of the modern 
French School. 

THE MANTLE of OSIRIS: a Story of » Sensational 
Discovery. By Walter L. Palmer. 

B? SPECIAL INVITATION: a Railroad Story. By 
Fraxcis Lyxde. 

THE WOODCUTTER’S HUT. A Poem. By Archibald 
Lamfmax. Illustrated. 

BESIDES OTHER STORIES AND POHMS. 

London : Sampson Low, Marston 4 Company, Ltd., 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8,1894. 

No. H79, Now Serif*. 

The Editor cannot undertalc* to return, or 
to eorre*pond with the writer* of, rejected 
manutcript. 

It is particularly requested that all bueinett 
letter* regarding the tupply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addretted to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Oiovanni Boccaccio a* Man and Author. By 
John Addington Symonds. (Nimmo.) 

It is to be feared that Mr. Symonds’s 
literary executors have not served his 
memory by this performance. That is an 
unguarded admiration which shovels pell- 
mell into the market scraps from a dead 
man’s desk, heedless of finish, coherency, 
balance, or weight: it is an act beyond 
usage unkind towards this particular 
writer, who was ever so scrupulous a player 
upon his instrument, and wrought whatever 
he conceived to the utmost of his attainment. 
It is, indeed, difficult to understand how the 
book (which is no book) was made. It is 
almost certain that Mr. Symonds never had 
a hand in it, nor authorised the scissor- 
and-pasle work it must have demanded. 
Considering the magnitude of Boccace’s 
achievement, the figure he has made in his 
world and our own; considering the mere 
bulk or deadweight of his work, to say 
nothing of the school he founded in Italy, 
and of the extreme limits of his influence in 
England, France, and Germany; consider¬ 
ing, lastly, the significance of him—that 
there you have a man of letters in whose 
hands “ the thing became a trumpet,” 
heralding a whole age of thought, taste, 
and emotional equipment—considering all 
this, and adding the force of Mr. Symonds’s 
authority, what will you find to reward you 
in this book ? You will find an essay of 
barely 100 pages, in which whole para¬ 
graphs (I had almost Baid chapters) 
are conveyed from the same author's 
Renaissance in Italy, sometimes verbatim 
and without quotation marks or refer¬ 
ence, sometimes by way of uninspired 
paraphrase; an essay in which a “ Note ” at 
the end repeats word for word a paragraph 
on pp. 38-9 of the body; an essay which 
adds nothing to what its author had already 
said (and said bettor), and which is so mani¬ 
festly sketchy and immature that it omits the 
only things former utterances lacked, the 
only things which could have differentiated 
it from them and given it any reasonable 
cause of existence. Take a case. On p. 91 
we read : “ This is not the place to discuss 
in detail the stories of the Decameron." Why 
is not a book on Boccace “ as man and 
author ’ the place to discuss his work ? The 
Renaissance volume on literature was not the 
place; the excuse held there. There is only 
one answer: the book, if planned by Mr. 
Symonds, was never finished by him. A 
patchwork ending was found to it, and an 
injury done to the name and reputation of 
a laborious and scholarly critic. 

Let not the reader suppose, however, that 


there is nothing of Mr. Symonds’s in the 
piece. Though it may very well consist 
simply and barely of the notes from which 
he distilled the remarks on Boccace pub¬ 
lished in his Renaissance, it is undoubtedly 
his writing. And as his writing was always 
pointed and sensitive, one is glad to get it 
here, even at the cost of a good deal that is 
vain repetition, and very much which, had he 
lived to complete his work, he would, doubt¬ 
less, have modified. He would, I think, 
have modified his insistence upon the 
supremacy of Boccace as a power in his 
world, made out (as it is) at the expense of 
Petrarch, and of a greater than Petrarch. It 
is true that Dante had no following in 
Italy; but it is not therefore true that 
“the Italians of the Renaissance turned 
their backs on metaphysics, treated allegory 
with cynical insolence ” (p. 7). In fact, the 
reverse is true. What of Guido Colonna, 
what of Pico, of Matteo Palmieri, of Beni- 
vieni, of Traversari, of Landino, and the 
rest of the scholars in the fifteenth century ? 
What of the painters—of Botticelli, Man¬ 
tegna, Dosso Dossi, Filippino Lippi, Piero 
di Oosimo, and a dozen more ? Is there no 
allegory in the Hypnerotomachia or the 
Circe ? no allegory in the Orlando ? Is there 
no metaphysio in the Cittd di Dio ? none in 
the hymns of Benivieni or the orotund 
speculations of Pico ? What did Gemisthos 
Pletho thrive on if not metaphysio ? What 
best served to spice the revels of Lorenzo 
and his crew? Of Petrarch, again, it is 
sought to show that he had no imitators 
among them of the Renaissance. “ What, 
then, was Petrarch for them but a perfect 
master in the art of writing compliments 
and veiling crude desire in artificial forms 
of decent verse ? ” This will never do : I 
am tempted to be oracular with Macaulay 
or Gifford. Out of Mr. Symonds’s own 
mouth I could convince him. He is never 
very pleasant when he is discussing such 
delicate subjects as the contents of a man’s 
mind, and deals here a cruel stab at 
Petrarch’s love story. But let that pass, 
and let us turn to the Renaissance debt to 
that great singer. Were there indeed no 
Petrarchisti abroad? Were there no son- 
nettoers in the Italy of the Quattrocento ? 
no Pulci, no Politian, no Lorenzo? Are 
we to say that the Vita Nuova turned the 
key for the innumerable 

“ Ql’ occhi tuoi belli son le crudel dardi,” 
or, 

“ Tu m’ai trafltto il cor ! donde io moro, 

Be tu, iddea, non mi dai aiutoro,” 

or other sugared commonplaces of gallantry 
which make a course of Renaissance poetry 
a very diet of cream tarts? It is mere 
forcing of a perfectly admissible point to 
say so. Boccace need fear no rival to his 
seat. He sits, one of three, ruling un- 
assailably his proportioned share of empire : 
he has nothing to gain by the toppling over 
of his neighbour kings. For, as it is neatly 
said here, in Mr. Symonds’s most anti¬ 
thetical vein, 

“ Dante takes for his province the drama of the 
human soul in its widest soope; Petrarch takes 
the heart of an individual man, himself; 
Boccaccio takes the complex stuff of daily life, 
the quicr/uid agunt homines of common experi¬ 
ence. These are their several subjects. Out of 


them Dante creates the epic, Petraroh the 
lyric, Bocoaccio the novel ’’ (p. 3). 

If that is true on p. 3, why seek to show it 
untrue on p. 7 ? And there is one more 
point of quarrel I have with Mr. Symonds: 
a point which needs discussion. “Every¬ 
body,” he says, “ can see for himself that, 
of these three poets, Dante was first, 
Petraroh second, and Bocoaccio third, in 
foroe of character and quality of genius.” 
It is just what I find difficult to see. Dante, 
of course, stands alone: he is simply one of 
the five supreme poets of the world. Homer, 
Sophocles, Dante, Shakspere, Milton, if 
these are poets, is anyone else a poet? 
you may say. But between Petraroh and 
Boccace, if I mistake not, the world has not 
yet made up its mind. For imagination is 
surely of the essence: a kina of vivid 
second-sight, in the quick translation of 
which the poet stands confessed. The poet 
is that which he has seen; he is not only 
a smooth harmonist; if he have but seen 
common things, things (not necessarily dull) 
which any of us might see, then, though 
he envelope them in floods of splendid utter¬ 
ance, he is still just one of us : no star to 
burn apart. Now, it is because Boccace 
saw uncommon things, saw them and wrote 
them down with pieroing candour, made 
out of them a wonderful, breezy, sun-washed 
country such as no man before him or 
since has ever been able to visit or relate; 
it is for this, rather than for the ex¬ 
quisitely facile and nimble prose in which 
he set it all before us, that I claim the 
second place in the triad for him. I know 
he was but little of a rhymer, his epics 
intolerable, and his ambitious lyrics — 
“ Amorosa Visione,” “ Ninfale,” and what 
not—as dull as November weather. Even 
the songs sprinkled over the Decameron, full 
of lovely abandon as they are, could never 
ut him near Petrarch, who, with his 
aunting elegiac quality, stands for ever at 
the head of melodists. But for the tragic 
vision he is the nearest Italian to Dante: 
the only known Italian with Dante, we 
might really say (for of course the nameless 
song-writers and ballad-mongers own many 
a great tragic genius), who shows what 
we, countrymen of Ohauoer, Webster, and 
Ooleridge, call imagination. Nowhere out of 
Dante will you find stories so terrible as 
that of Guiscardo, as that of Lisabetta, so 
woeful or so profoundly tragic; and, what 
is more to my purpose, nowhere in such a 
class of piece will you find the crowning 
horror so intimately realised, or brought 
so detestably (yet with such sublimely 
simple art) near to your senses. Lisa¬ 
betta cutting off Lorenzo’s head, “con 
un coltollo it meglio che poll," “ with a 
knife, as well as she could ” ; Ghis- 
monda, fierce to the end, with her horrible 
reasoned hedonism, bowing over the heart 
of Guiscardo and dripping quiet tears upon 
it: “ Non altramente che se una fonte d’aqua 
nella testa avuta avesse, senza far alcun 
feminil romore, sopra la ooppa chinatasi, 
piangendo comincio a vers are tante lagrime, 
che mirabile cosa furono a riguardare.” 
Here are things equal to the catalogue of 
deeds of blood in the “ Knighte’s Tale,” or 
to the picture of the drowned man in the 
“ Atheist’s Tragedy.” The setting of the 
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serene ten days upon such a lurid background 
as plague-hit Florence is a master-stroke 
noticed by Mr. Symonds here (and else¬ 
where), but without due tribute to the 
artistic skill with which it is introduced. 
Horrible enough! But who, save a genius 
sufficiently high to be indifferent, would 
have seen the technical value (to say nothing 
of the moral value) of such a combination ? 
One looks to Ophelia, mad and quavering 
wanton songs, or to Mantegna’s “ Judith ” 
for such work. In quality of genius, there¬ 
fore, in that Boccace had the imaginative 
and creative over against Petrarch’s medi¬ 
tative habit, we must set him next to Dante. 
As to "force of character,” if that is to 
include scope, purview of the world known 
to the pair of them; or if it is to include 
grip of essentials, tact of omission, or the 
aloofness of interest which is admitted to 
be a trait of the highest poetical genius 
(such as Dante’s, or Shakspere’s, or Oer- 
vantes’), then again the devout lover of 
Avignon must give place to the grisette’s 
audacious son. He knew his world as 
Chaucer, as Shakspere, as Balzac knew 
theirs. His world was not Balzac’s: it was 
not the world in our sense, any more 
than Dante’s “Cittd dolente” was a city. 
It existed only in his imagination, plucked 
out by that from Naples, Florence, Bologna, 
v hat state you choose of mediaeval 
Italy. Its desires could never have been 
experienced; its morals were of its own 
making; its hopes, joys, regrets, ideals, 
centred in itself. It had a religion of its 
own, which may or may not have jumped 
with ours or our fathers': it is as far from 
the truth to write Boccace down a sceptic 
as to say he was a Puritan. He was a 
Pagan. . Landor, who for such flashes of 
insight must be excused his unseemly gird¬ 
ing at Dante and other high spirits he was 
at no pains to understand—Landor said 
prettily of him that the breviary was often 
hid under a bunch of cowslips. Certainly 
he was no priest, and too humoursome for a 
theologian. You cannot at caprice put on 
the trim armour of Saint Thomas. It is 
just as futile to expect to flourish the 
standard of revolt. Boccace made a poor 
heresiarch with his story of the rings (told, 
we may be sure, with tongue in the cheek 
and a glance outward to see how the Bishop 
might be taking it), or his mockery of the 
marvellous which he was the first to accept, 
or his Goliardic gibing at fat monks and 
sly nuns and indecorum in abbey parlours. 
Whom do these freaks of his offend ? No 
Italians, be sure; no Englishmen who have 
Fielding to their guide or Chaucer for their 
esource; no sane man who sees in his 
neighbours matter for laughter and tears, 
who finds it hard to distinguish one from 
the other, and who has a sneaking belief 
that humour is on the side of the immortals. 
Else were Heine damned! Finally, and on 
the same premiss, we may hold that venture 
of Charles Lamb’s to bo a devout opinion 
and apply it unhesitatingly to Boccace, that 
you are not to bring your foot-rule of decency 
to measure his grotesques. His world is 
not ours, but his own “ delightful land of 
faerie.” His men and maids did no dis¬ 
honesty and thought no evil while the tales 
were telling; why then should we ? If 
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Boccace had been a pornographer, for certain 
he would have made a masterpiece in that 
crude fancy. It was because he was not, 
but, instead, a deliberate artist, that he 
remains healthy to be read when Oatulle 
Mend&s turns us sick, and certain other 
moderns, who shall be nameless here, make 
us ready to forswear our kind and live as 
cave-dwellers, with our backs to the light. 
There is nothing mawkish about Boccace, 
no unholy leer, no fingering or prying. A 
gust of fine animal breath blows over the 
pages of the Decameron , sweetening them, 
making them clean. They are not meat for 
babes, certainly, these pages: I have to 
learn that any great literature is. And I 
will not say that I am not of Landor’s wish, 
that some twenty of the hundred stories 
were away. But I am very sure I would 
leave them unaltered, rather than risk one 
twig of the bays of Boccace. 

Maurice Hewlett. 


Napoleon at Home. By Frederic Masson. 

(Grovel.) 

This is a waif and stray of the literary tide 
whioh is again bringing Napoleon’s figure 
before us. M. Masson is known in French 
letters as a Bonapartist of rather an 
extreme type, a hater of England and of 
the Third Republic, and a most laborious 
collector of Napoleonic relics. In these 
volumes, called Napoleon at Nome, he has 
put together, with assiduous research, the 
surroundings of the Emperor in his daily 
life, in peace at the Tuileries, outside his 
usual home, the camp. The industry shown 
in the work is remarkable; but far too 
much space is devoted to the belongings of 
the man, and much too little to the man 
himself. The character of the book may be 
judged from the fact that eighty pages are 
given to Napoleon’s wardrobe. If the 
priests of an idol have always displayed a 
tendency to extend their cult to its trap¬ 
pings, we shall only glance at the idol 
itself. 

M. Masson dwells at length on the Court 
of Napoleon, but its characteristics are 
sufficiently known. It combined the state 
of the German Caesars with that of the 
Bourbon kings; and its gorgeous magnifi¬ 
cence has been, perhaps, unequalled. But 
it had not the grandeur of old tradition; it 
lacked refinement and true politeness; it 
was without the grace and the ease of 
Versailles. Napoleon was not in his true 
sphere in it: his manner and conversation 
could, indeed, fascinate; but he was often 
brusque and even awkward in his address. 
His presence usually rather inspired fear : 

“ All those who are present are agitated, even 
the greatest of them, at the thought of passing 
under the eye of Napoleon. As said a 
Marshal of the Empire, ‘on Sunday, in the 
great gallery, where we are waiting, as soon as 
we hear the word, “ The Emperor,” we all turn 
pale ; and I am acquainted with men of known 
bravery who tremble in all their limbs.’ ’’ 

How different is this from the Little 
Corporal in his camp, the centre of the 
adoration of his war-worn soldiers, who 
repeatedly "tu toyed” him with familiar 
phrase. 
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The stiffness and isolation of the Court 
increased after the Austrian marriage: 

“ After the second marriage the intercourse at 
the conclusion of the family dinner was all 
over. ... A succession of parades, a pro¬ 
fusion of assemblies, etiquette made still more 
stringent, and the Emperor still more placed 
outside the common rank of existence.” 

M. Masson takes us to spend a day with 
the Emperor, and to observe him, so to 
speak, hour after hour. The toilet of 
Napoleon was not attended with the tedious 
and strange observances of the Old 
Monarchy: he had no leisure or taste for 
a ceremonial of the kind. He was no hero 
to his valet, like other great men; and he was 
fond, when dressing, of picking up gossip. 
"His curiosity was insatiable. Constant, 
and afterwards Marchaud, were compelled 
to repeat to him all the trifling talk of the 
town, even the doings and quarrels of 
valets.” 

The toilet was followed by the morning 
lev6e, devoted to the reception of great 
officers of the state and occasionally of other 
people of note. The conversation and bear¬ 
ing of Napoleon are thus described: 

"No conversation takes place, which does not 
concern administration or politics, whioh touohes 
on gallantry, or concerning arrangements 
for amusement; questions which often dis¬ 
concert by their precision and their minuteness, 
and require a (dear answer, a simple figure, 
an explanation as short as possible; a skill in 
examination like that of a judge, the results 
of which his memory records more perfectly 
than any registrar, an attention always awake, 
which nothing misses, and which travels over 
the Empire and over Europe. . . . There was 
never any familiarity; he kept to his rank. 
To show that the audienoe was finished, in 
most cases a sign of the head, and sometimes a 
glance at the list on the table, sufficed. He 
never gave his hand.” 

His manner to great ladies was not pleasing: 
“ He had not learned the art of talking to 
ladies, and was not happy in his manner to 
them; some got angry ana answered sharply.” 

The dejeuner followed the morning levfee. 
Napoleon was only a few minutes at this 
and all his meals. 

“ he ate very quiokly, not over cleanlily, often 
putting bis hand in the dish and making many 
splashes on his clothes. . . . He masticated 

veiy imperfeotly large mouthfuls in his haste 
to be done.” 

He liked at the dejeuner to see people 
distinguished in letters, art, and science, 
and was especially fond of playing with 
children. Those of his brother Louis were 
peculiar favourites; and his devotion to his 
son is well known. 

“ He took him on his knees, made him taste 
his reddened water, and put to his lips a little 
of any gravy or sauce whioh came to hand. 
Mme. de Montesquiou remonstrated. The 
Emperor burst out laughing—it was for his 
son and with his son that he had his only 
noisy gaiety—and the infant king laughed 
with him. The Empress was often present, 
and was amused also at these little scenes.” 

After the dejeuner came the long hours 
of work, work perhaps never compassed by 
any other mind. M. Masson describes these 
gigantic labours in detail; but we have no 
; space to follow his pages. Napoleon worked 
hard from fourteen to eighteen hours a day. 
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“ Allowing that out of the twenty-four hours 
he devoted three to meals, to spectacles, to 
women, and to diversion, which is without 
doubt in exoess of the truth, there remains 
fifteen for work—eighteen, said Roederer, who 
knew him well; for he worked everywhere: 
while dining, at the ball, at the theatre.” 

The power Napoleon possessed to divide 
his mind among many subjects at the same 
time, and to concentrate it on each without 
apparent effort, was one of the most 
astonishing of his intellectual gifts. He 
could dictate, it has been said, fourteen 
despatches together. 

“ Every day, with the same ease, he opens ten, 
fifteen, twenty chambers : there is one for war, 
for each of his armies, for each of his regiments, 
almost for each of his companies; there is one 
for the Court and ceremonial, for the provincial 
administration, justice, public worship, bridges 
and roads. There is one for relations with 
foreign nations, as there are in the world both 
friendly and hostile states; there is one for 
each of the vessels of the fleet, one for each 
maritime town.” 

This prodigious energy continued un¬ 
changed until 1815, when it perceptibly 
declined. 

“ He said, ‘ I was born and created for work 
.. . not to handle the pickaxe. I am conscious 
of no limit to the work I can get through.’ 
That is true; he was not oonsdous of it from 
1795 to 1814. In 1815 there was a slackening. 
He no longer sets to work with the same 
energy.” 

Dictation, too, was but a part of this 
Herculean toil: 

“ Each of the Ministers hands in or sends in his 
portfolio full of papers, and each paper which 
the Emperor reads, or has read to him, bears 
its answer on the margin. It is usually short, 
but so conclusive ana so clear that no uncer¬ 
tainty can arise. He passes from one sort of 
work to another with the same ease as from 
sleep to wakefulness.” 

The work of the study was succeeded 
by that of the Oonseil d’Etat, and here 
Napoleon showed at his best as a man of 
peace. All contemporaries agree that in 
the Conseil d’Etat deliberation and speech 
were free; but the superiority of Napoleon 
was easily manifest. 

“ ‘ I was present,’ said one of them, ' at sittings 
of the Council of State in which the Emperor 
presided for seven consecutive hours. His 
stimulating influence, the prodigious penetra¬ 
tion of his analytical min d, the clearness with 
which he summed up the most complicated 
questions, the care he.took not only to suffer 
but to provoke contradiction, the art of in¬ 
creasing devotion to him by a familiarity which 
possessed the knack of behaving towards his 
inferiors as though they were his equals, pro¬ 
duced an enthusiasm equal to that which he 
exercised over the army. Men exhausted them¬ 
selves with work, as they did on the field of 
battle. All those who came near him fell under 
the influence of voluntary submission. There 
is no imputation more calumnious than that he 
ruled by fear; as in the case of Caesar, his 
power over men was the power of seductive¬ 
ness.” ’ 

The dinner hour of Napoleon was usually 
six: he swallowed his dinner as he gobbled 
np his breakfast. After this followed occa¬ 
sionally relaxation en famille , more often 
assemblies, receptions, and bails, which the 
Emperor, however, seldom attended. His 
work was resumed at the dead of night— 


one of the most striking proofs of his 
mental activity. 

“ It was his hour for figures, for the returns 
of the situations of his armies—those returns 
which were to him the pleasantest books of his 
library, and which he read with the greatest 
pleasure in his moments of leisure. ... If it 
was a question of work of long duration—of 
letters to write and of plans to develop—he had 
his secretary awakened, and, continuing to walk 
up and down with his hands behind his back, 
dictated.” 

Sunday was Napoleon’s day for his grand 
receptions of Ambassadors, Ministers of 
the State, and the highest officials. 

“ The Emperor began at his right hand to go 
round, talking to each in succession. He passed 
along twice, and twioe said a few words; but 
in the ordinary course only remarks of no 
moment. * Do you amuse yourself in Paris P ’ 

‘ Have you any news from your country ? ’ 
No matters of business, nothing but civilities. 
If he meant to strike a blow, to prove that he 
was not duped, or to unmask the enemy— 
England or Austria—which wheedled while it 
was waiting to get its ambuscade ready . . . 
he assumed his ‘ tempest ’ countenance at the 
entrance of the Throne Room, fastened at once 
on the agent with whom he was concerned, 
and began his discourse. This discourse was 
oertainly violent.” 

This was the day, too, of his reviews in 
Paris; and it should be stated that he 
attended mass, and with a becoming de¬ 
meanour. 

“ Without pretending to any devoutness, or 
without falling on his knees, he is grave, 
serious, and impassive. . . . This seriousness 
in the presence of a religious ceremony makes 
a contrast in the memory of people of the Old 
Court with the recollection of Louis XVI., 
whose behaviour scandalised the Eaglish 
travellers.” 

Amidst all the grandeur of his imperial 
state, Napoleon retained the frugality, the 
simplicity, and the tastes of his youth. 

“That which formed the familiar surroundings 
of his life are contained in a few chests—we 
might even say in a few small boxes—and how¬ 
ever great might be his magnificence, however 
much he desired to clothe his surroundings 
with grandeur, there remained in the Emperor 
much of the sous-lieutenant of former years, 
ready to start when the trumpet sounds to 
horse, and only wanting a few minutes to cord 
his luggage.” 

There is a great deal of rubbish, we must 
say, in this book; but it contains a few 
grains of real gold. 

William O’Connor Morris. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Round the Red Lamp. By A. Oonan Doyle. 
(Methuen). 

Dr. Endicott's Experiment. By Adeline 
Sergeant. In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
The Princess Royal. By Katherine Wylde. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Penhala: a Wayside Wizard. By Clara 
Lemore. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Birth of a Soul. By Mrs. Phillips. 
(W. H. Allen.) 

A Doctor in Difficulties. By E. C. Philips. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Nobody need deny “ in the aibsfract ” that 
good short stories may be based on medical 


experiences. The Diary of a Late Physician 
still gives us less difficulty in endorsing our 
fathers’ judgments than Ten Thousand a 
Tear ; and only the other day, even before 
M. Leon Daudet gave Paris a frisson nouveau 
with that nice, pleasant book, Les Morticoles, 
a writer, whose name escapes us, had pro¬ 
duced a collection, some of them particularly 
good. But we may frankly say that Dr. 
Conan Doyle’s attempts in this way are a 
distinct disappointment to us. The opening 
tale—a very slight, but decidedly agreeable, 
contrast, in the half-sarcastic vein, of the old 
doctor and the new—promises well; but 
the performance of the rest does not come 
up to this promise, especially in the more 
tragic stories, though “ A False Start,” in 
the same easy key as “ Behind the Times,” 
again has merits. The fact is, that, to speak 
familiarly, Dr. Conan Doyle has not “got the 
hang of it.” His imaginations are frequently 
good, but he does not know what to do with 
them. If M6rimee had written “ The CaBe 
of Lady Sannox,” the reader would never 
have forgotten it all his days; if Sheridan 
Le Fanu had written “ Lot No. 249 ” the 
reader would have had bad dreams for at 
least one of his nights. As it is, the first is not 
much more than repulsive, and the second 
not much less than comic. And as Dr. 
Doyle has by no means stinted himself of 
means to produce the shudder, it is all the 
more unlucky that he should only produce 
the shrug. Of course, he may have been 
more successful with other readers; and it 
may be fully admitted that some of his 
stories are in themselves readable enough. 
They might have been fair for Dick, and 
good for Tom, and excellent for Harry; 
but they do not seem to us more than so-so 
for Dr. Oonan Doyle. 

It so happens that Miss Adeline Ser¬ 
geant, a lay-woman, comes into com¬ 
petition with this expert in the matter 
of her donnie ; for Dr. Endicott is a medical 
doctor-man, and his experiment is carried 
on in the case of a school-fellow’s wife, on 
whom he tries a new treatment for cancer. 
Just as he has succeeded, Fate, with her 
usual unsportsmanlike conduot, kills the lady 
in a carriage accident, so that the thorough¬ 
ness and durability of Endicott’s cure of 
the incurable are likely to be disputed by 
sceptical brethren. The step which he 
takes to get the better of Fate, and 
the tragic complications that ensue, shall 
be left to readers to find out. The book 
is not long; and no book of Miss Sergeant’s, 
long or wort, is devoid of a considerable 
share of craftsmanship. One must all the 
more regret that she, like others of her 
craft, is driven to dissipate in half a d< zm 
books the powers which, conoentrated on 
one, would probably produce something 
permanent. The ideas here are by no 
means bad, the central incident, if a little 
melodramatic, cannot be said to be utterly 
improbable, the contrast of Stephen Endi¬ 
cott and Harry Crawford gives plenty of 
opportunity, and the loves of their children 
Harold and Alice are prevented from 
running smooth by a sufficiently dramatic 
expedient. But none of the characters is 
worked up to the point—the point which 
makes a person out of a mere personage; 
none of the incidents receives that handling 
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which makes fiction more permanent as well 
as more interesting than fact. And so the 
book remains stuff of the circulating 
library, not of the library proper; a thing 
for stalls and boxes, not for shelves. 

There is a freshness about The Princess 
Royal which comes rather from the style 
than the incidents, and which is very agree¬ 
able. Even the incidents are not common¬ 
place ; for Miss Wylde has had the courage to 
mix up lamp-patents with the fortunes of her 
Norman house, and the smell of the lamp 
is for once not disagreeable. For the 
rest, nobody, of course, can claim much 
freshness, in appearance at least, for a 
“Lady Clare” story, combined with the 
restoration of the fortunes of a half- 
ruined house, even when it is varied 
by lamps and the discomfiture of a bad 
Cambridge cousin, who unites blue blood, 
next-heirship, science, scheming, immorality, 
and, as one of the characters asserts, Jesuit¬ 
ism. We know it will all come right, 
and that is enough. But the style—not in 
the composition-master’s sense, but in that 
of general fairs and tone—is, as has been 
said, curiously fresh and lively, with an 
easy swim in it which never takes the trouble 
to lash itself into epigram, but which at the 
same time is never fiat or tame. This is a 
good gift—one of the very best for the 
reader. 

The satisfaction of him who begins 
Penhala and finds it Cornish—for most 
things Cornish are good, putting politics, 
religion, and the road from Launceston to 
Bodmin out of the question as controversial 
—may be a little dashed by coming before 
long to a Nihilist and a crime. The crime 
is, at least to us, generally a nuisance in 
novels: the Nihilist is almost invariably a 
bore of the most suffocating kind. These 
things, however, do not do so much harm 
as may be feared. They indeed occasion and 
prolong the disappearances and experiences 
of John Penhala, otherwise Smith, other¬ 
wise Katerfelto. But the Nihilists—for there 
are two, and the second Petrovsky is rather 
worse than the first—meet their proper 
doom at the hands of the Third Section, or 
other friends of the human race, and the 
crime is cleared up ; and, meanwhile, there 
is much very tolerable business of various 
kinds. But why does Mrs. Lemore speak 
of “ the gargantuan masses of the Cornish 
cliffs.” Certainly Qargantua was a giant: 
and cliffs are often called gigantic. But 
“gigantic” and “gargantuan” are not 
quite interchangeable terms. 

The Birth of a Soul is one of those Jewish 
stories which have been so frequent lately, 
and it is very remarkable that Jewish 
heroines always seem to have unpleasant 
relations. The unpleasantness of the rela¬ 
tions of Alix Halfond is rendered more 
unpleasant still by the fact that, according 
to her grandfather’s will, her fortune, which 
is considerable, goes to them if she marries 
a Christian. She does not want to marry a 
Jew, and she also does not want to lose 
her fortune; while it does not seem to occur 
to her that, as she has eight thousand a year 
and is quite young, a few years’ spinster- 
hood and a little economy would put her in 
a position to neglect the venerable Israelite’s 


churlish patriotism. On the contrary, it 
seems for a long time as though she would 
defy him in favour of a certain Lord 
Southcombe, whose wealth is enough by 
itself. In this case, of course, her “ soul ” 
would not have been “bom,” to which 
operation the assistance of a certain 
Gwynne Falkenham is, it seems, necessary. 
Things are put right at last by a rather 
prodigal exercise of that power to kill and 
to make alive which the lady novelist so 
loves to wield, the death of Southcombe, 
in particular, showing that Mrs. Phillips’s 
nature is not so tolerably mild as Narcissa’s, 
for the knot really might have been untied 
without killing a peer of the realm in such 
a very melodramatic fashion. The book is 
odd in more ways than one. It is written in 
a phraseology which, though irreproachable 
English for the most part, as far as gram¬ 
matical tests go, reads in some indefinable 
way like a translation from French, owing 
to the mould and oast of the sentences. The 
sub-title calls it a “ psychological study” ; 
and though the tone and motives are quite 
English in some and the most obvious ways, 
in others they are not. Generally speaking, 
it gives the impression that the author 
would write a better book if she shook her¬ 
self freer. 

Mr. F. 0. Philips’s A Doctor in Difficulties 
is little more than a conte, filling but 150 
very small pages of rather large print. The 
doctor’s difficulties come not unnaturally 
from his marrying a young music-hall 
singer. The end is pathetic, and Mr. 
Philips’s well-proved knowledge of certain 
sides of life is displayed to no ill advan¬ 
tage ; but the tiling is rather slight. 

George Saintsbury. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The delegates of the Clarendon Press expect 
to publish early in the New Year the first volume 
of a Local History of Phrygia, by Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay, of Aberdeen. The plan of the work is 
to treat each district and city separately, collect¬ 
ing all information that can be gathered from 
every source about each, from the earliest period 
when anything can be learned down to the 
final conquest by the Turks. The facts about 
the ancient religion of each district have been 
collected with special care; and the original 
texts on which every inference is based will be 
given in appendices to the several chapters. The 
early history of Christianity will be treated very 
fully, and the Christian inscriptions will be 
collected in special chapters. Vol. L will be de¬ 
voted to the Lycos valley (with the great cities 
of Laodiceia, Hierapolis, and Colossai), and to the 
extreme south-western parts of Phrygia. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish at 
the end of this week The Life and Letters of 
Dean Church, edited by his daughter, with a 
preface by the Dean of Christ Churoh. The 
book is divided into three parts : the first 
relates to Church’s connexion with Oxford, 
while the second and third deal respectively 
with his career as Rector of Whatley and as 
Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Dr. Waddell’s work on The Buddhism of 
Tibet, with its mystic cult, symbolism, mythology, 
and demonology, will be published by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Co. on December 10. The 
work contains over 200 illustrations, many of 
which are extremely curious. The author is one 
of the very few Europeans who have entered the 
territory of the Grand Lama and spent several 
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years in studying Lamaism. A Lamaist temple 
with its fittings was purchased, and the officiating 
priests explained in full detail the symbol¬ 
ism. The priests were persuaded that Dr. 
Waddell was a Western incarnation of Buddha, 
and the fulfilment of a prophecy in their ancient 
writings. 

The full title of Prof. E. J. Dillon’s book, 
which Messrs. Isbister & Co. will publish before 
Christmas, is The Sceptics of the Old Testament : 
Job, Koheleth, Agur, with a new English text 
of Job and Ecclesiastes. 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons will shortly 
add to “ Bohn’s Library ’’ an edition of Smollett s 
novels, in four volumes, with illustrations by 
Cruikshank. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews will publish, before 
Christmas, The Birds about Us : a series of 
nature studies by Dr. C. C. Abbott, an American 
writer of the sohool of Burroughs, with 
numerous illustrations. 

Messrs. Digbv, Long & Co. will publish, 
at the end of this week, in one volume. Dr 
Arabella Kenealy’s new novel, Some Men are 
such Gentlemen. 

The new “ Pseudonym ” will appear next 
week, under the title of Cliff Days, by Brian 
Rosegarth. The author has made use of a 
novel technique, in which natural scenery is 
used as an emotional background. 

Messrs. Hodder Brothers announce for 
immediate publication Jonas Lie’s One of Lifts 
Slaves, translated from the Norwegian by Jessie 
Muir. 

The following volumes of verse are announced 
to be published immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock : 
In Leisure Time, by William S. Mavor ; The 
King's Daughter, and other Poems, by Mathew 
Hunt; Dante Vignettes, by Norley Chester ; and 
Whispers from the Throne, by Winifred A Ivenson. 

The tenth issue of Hazell's Annual, which is 
to appear at the end of this week, will contain 
a number of new articles, dealing with such 
subjects as Parish Councils, the Finance Act, 
the Independent Labour Party, the Inter¬ 
colonial Conference at Ottawa, the War be- 
ween China and Japan. There will also be 
statistical articles on agriculture, banking, 
mining, and railways during the past year; and 
biographies of persons who nave reoently 
attained prominenoe. 

A cheap edition of the late Bishop of Col¬ 
chester’s book on The Old Testament and the 
New Criticism is announced for immediate pub¬ 
lication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The newest thing in magazines is the 
Chameleon, of which the first number may be 
expected by the end of the present week. 
It takes for its motto a phrase from Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson: “ A bazaar of dangerous and 

smiling chances ” ; and among the contributors 
will be Mr. Oscar Wilde, Lord Alfred Douglas, 
Mr. Max Beerbohm, and—Mr. Lionel Johnson. 
The publishers are Messrs. Gay and Bird, to 
whom intending subscribers should _ address 
themselves promptly; for the issue is to be 
limited to one hundred copies. 

The forthcoming number of the North 
American Review (published in this country by 
Mr. Heinemann) will contain the following 
articles : “ Froude,” by Professor Goldwin 
Smith; “How the Czar’s Death affects 
Europe,” by Sergius Stepniak ; and “The 
Salvation Army,” by the Rev. Prof. C. A. 
Briggs. 

This week’s number of the Westminster Budget 
will contain an interview with Messrs. A. & C. 
Black, with readings showing some of the 
differences between the authorised and the un¬ 
authorised editions of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. 
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and also tables giving their comparative 
popularity. 

Dr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner has under¬ 
taken to deliver a course of three lectures at 
the Royal Institution after Christmas, on 
“Three Periods of Seventeenth Century His¬ 
tory : the Monarchy, the Commonwealth, the 
Restoration.” 


At the meeting of the Library Association 
on Monday next, at 20, Hanover-s snare, a 
paper will be read by Mr. L. S. Jaat, of 
Peterborough, on “ Classification in Public 
libraries, with special reference to the Dewey 
Decimal System. 


The second series of leotures given by the 
Sunday Lecture Society begins on Sunday 
next, December 9, in St. George’s Hall, 
Langham-place, at 4 p.m., when Mr. E. 
Neville Rolfe will lecture on “The Buried 
Cities of Campania.” Lectures will be given 
subsequently by Mr. Wyke Bayliss, Prof. 
Marshall ward, Prof. Vivian B. Lewes, Mr. 
Oswald Brown, Mr. Arthur Clay den, and Mr. 
James Craven. 

The Deutsche Verlags Anstalt, of Stuttgart, 
has just published a new novel by Prof. Georg 
Fibers, entitled Im Schmiede/euer, the scene of 
which, as of his former novel, Die Ored, is laid 
in Nuremberg. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to confer the degree of D.D., 
“by decree of the house," upon the Very Rev. 
E. C. Wickham, Dean of Lincoln, and editor of 
Horace. 


From a report of the proceedings at a meeting 
for promoting a memorial to the late Prof. W. 
Robertson Smith, which is printed in a special 
number of the Cambridge University Reporter, we 
learn that the portrait of him, which used to 
hang in his rooms, will eventually become the 
property of Christ’s College. 

We welcome the fourth issue of Minerva 
(Strassbnrg : Karl Triibner), which is more and 
more justifying its claim to the sub-title of 
“ Jahrbuch der Gelehrten Welt.’’ It started in 
1891, as a small volume of 360 pages, confined 
mainly to universities proper, and accurate only 
for Central Europe. It has now swollen to a 
bulky tome of nearly 1000 pages, including all 
such learned institutions as libraries and obser¬ 
vatories, and extending geographically to Manilla 
and Monte Video. In the appendix, we notice 
such recent corrections as the death of Prof. 
Froude, and the appointment of Prof. Rieu. 
But there is still something to complain of in the 
English section; Owen’s College is represented as 
having more students than Cambridge, and Sir 
Charles Russell appears as treasurer of Lincoln’s 
Inn. There is special entry for Prtifungs- 
(Kandidaten-) Universit&ten, confined to London, 
India, and Worcester (Mass.): London here takes 
the lead with a round number of 6000 matricu¬ 
lated students, while the figures for Madras have 
been reduced from 7907 to 3430. The second 
and third issues of Minerva were illustrated with 
portraits of Mommsen and Pasteur. The present 
issue—as we ventured to suggest a year ago in 
the Academy— has an admirable likeness of 
Lord Kelvin, etched by Mr. Hubert Herkomer. 
If we may be so bold aB to offer our advice again, 
we would submit for next year’s honours the 
name of Prof. Mendeleef, of St. Petersburg. 


and Iberian, on both sides of the Pyrenees, he 
a,n T e ? at 40 interpretation which, with some 
partial reserves, seems valid. Unfortunately, the 
result is simply that of the ordinary Roman 
sepulchral inscriptions—the personal, gentile, 
and patronymic names, with the conventional 
dedications. An incidental consequence is the 
proof that, in the age immediately preceding our 
era, both sides of the Pyrenees were inhabited 
by peoples speaking an Iberian tongue, with 
some likeness to the actual Basque. The other 
papers are the Will of Antonio de Herrera, the 
Chronicler of the Indies and of Philip II., dated 
1622 ; a contemporary relation by F. de Guzman 
of the last voyage of Orellano to the Amazon, in 
1546 ; and a list of the books and MSS. in the 
Cathedral of Vich in 1808. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

CLtra, JnlM de. Belaud de Lawns: sa Vie et act CEavrts. 
Paris: Hashbaeher. IS It. 

Constant, Beniamin, Journal Intime, et lattice A sa famille 
et A sea amis. Pasts: Ollendorff. 7 fr. SO e. 
KUhxbjiaxs, E. Herders Leben. MUnohen: Beck. « M. 
60 Pf. 

Lavisss, Ernest. A propos de ruts Bootes. Paris: Colin. 
8 fr. SO o. 

Lefzvbb-Poxtalis, Cade. De Tiflte t Peraepolis. Pails: 
Plon. 16 fr. 

Mxinoko, A. Fayehologiech-ethiache Urrtemoohnnssn znr 
Werth-Theorie. Gnut: Lenaohner. 4 M. 

MoLixiaa, Em. Le Tr&or de la CathCix»le de Ooire. Faria: 

Lib. Centrals dee Baanx-Artf. 60 fr. 

Psat, H. Venezia. Mlt Orig.-Zeicbngn. r. E. Tito, T. 

Grnbhofer, L. data. ate. Wien: Engel. SO M. 

Uzfcs, Dnohesse d’. Le Voyage de mon Fils an Congo. 
Paris: Plon. SO fr. 

Volkklt, J. Aeathstisehe Zeitfragen. MQruhca: Beak. 
4 K. 60 Pf. 

Wolti^G. ^Qott&ohadiStellar^imdentaehenBjldongaleben. 

Wolkax, R. Sulim ana AnthaU aa dec dentaoben Iittaratnr 
d. 16. Jahrh. S.ThL Prag: Haase. SOM. 


The board of studies for the new honoui 
school of English at Oxford have issued a set of 
regulations, which we may perhaps print in full 
next week. At present, we must be content with 
remarking that the examination will include the 
history of criticism and of style in prose and 
verse. 

Mb. J. Bass Mullinger, of St. John’s, has 
been appointed a university lecturer in history 
at Cambridge for a term of five years. 

The Rev. A . F. Winnington Ingram, head of 
the Oxford House, Bethnal Green, has been 
appointed lecturer in pastoral theology at Cam¬ 
bridge for the current year. 

On Wednesday of this week, Sir John Stainer, 
professor of music at Oxford, delivered a public 
lecture in the Sheldonian Theatre upon “The 
Choral Responses of the English Liturgy,” with 
illustrations. 

Mr. Arthur Surridge Hunt, late scholar of 
Queen’s College, has been elected to the Craven 
fellowship at Oxford, which is now in the nature 
of an endowment for classical research abroad, 
tenable for two years. We may add that, since 
the Craven trust was remodelled in 1880, the 
fellowship has been awarded four times to mem¬ 
bers of Queen’s. 

Mr. C. A. A. Du Pontet, scholar of Trinity, 
has beeu elected to the Hertford scholarship at 
Oxford, which his brother gained eight years 
mo. So far as we know, the only similar case is 
that of the two Nettleships, who were Hertford 
scholars in 1869 and 1866. During the last eight 
years, the Hertford has been won six times by 
boys from St. Paul’s School. By a new statute, 
which has just received the approval of Congre¬ 
gation, the examination for the Hertford is 
henceforth to be held in the summer term, 
so that candidates who have already passed 
moderations may compete. One result of the 
change is, that there will be no examination at 
all jn 1896, 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

IN MEMOBIAM: CHARLES THOMAS NEWTON, K.C. B. 

Shapely as marble, strong as oak, and whole 
As Earth’s own heart, who sped thy faithful 
quest 

Of her historic treasure, shall thy soul 
Forsooth, world-wearied, claim eternal rest 
Afar in some lone mansion of the Blest, 

Where the sun loiters P Nearer be thy goal, 

O pious son of Gaia! She hath praised 

On thy stem brow her deathless aureole. 

Dear Earth, whom proud Apollo would expel, 
Long hath outlived his perishable bay. 

Abide with her and with her children dwell 
Upon her homely bosom here for aye. 

The mantle Mother, whom thou lovedst well, 
Crowns thee with golden blooms and bids thee 
stay. 

George C. W. Ware. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for December contains the 
continuation of Prof. A. S. Wilkins’s valuable 
criticism of Dr. Rendel Harris’s theory respect¬ 
ing the Western Text of the Greek Testament. 
Prof. Nestle shows reason to suppose that Mark 
i. 1 is not properly the opening of the text, but 
an early title of the book (Die true beginning 
being, “ As it is written ’’). Prof. Beet continues 
his series of Biblical-theological articles ; and 
three thoughtful semi-homiletical papers are con¬ 
tributed by Messrs. Denney, P. C. Simpson, and 
Whitefoord. Dr. Marcus Dods gives, as usual, 
a valuable survey of recent Biblical literature. 

The Boletin of the Real Academia de la His- 
toria for October has an admirable article by 
Father F. Fita on the Roman and Iberian in¬ 
scriptions of Fraga. He there applies the 
system adopted by Hiibner in his recent “ Monu¬ 
ments Linguae Ibericae” to the interpretation 
of these latter inscriptions. By a rigorous coitb- 
parison with other inscriptions and coins, 


THEOLOGY. ETC. 

Goetz, C. Die Bumlehre Oypriani. KSnigsbog: Brann. 
S M. 

Btadb, M. Do* Verh&itnia dec W iUansfe Hhsit 

znr Gottaslehre bel M.itTii Lather a. Hnldreiah Zwiiuli. 
Z Uriah: Ixxmann 8 M. 

Volutes, H. Die alttoetiuntatiiohea Cttate bet Paolos, 
textkritiaeh a. bibliicb-theologlaoh geaUrdlgt Frelburg- 
i.-B.: Mohr. S M. SO Pf, 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Axdbkasi, A. Guide pratique de l'adminietiatioa franeaiae. 
Paris: flnflli mnin . 15 fr. 

D’Habxoxooubt, H. Graf. Gesammelte Nachriohten Qb. die 
FuniUe der Grafen De la Fun tain. d’Harnonoonrt- 
Unvejzjgt. Wien: Bream Oiler. 60 H. 

Do Moulin Eceabt, Graf R. Bayer aster dem Minieteriam 
Muntgelu 1796—1817. 1. Bd. (1700-1800.) MOnchen: 
Back. 8 M. 60 Pf. 

Duval, G. Napildon HL: Enfanoe—Jennesse. Paris: 
Flammarion. 8 fr. 50 e. 

Fiscbeb, R. Dae Beebt daa daoteehaa Kaisers. Beilis: 
Moeser. 4 V. 

Fouo femes, Gustave. La Vie pobliqoe et privle dee Grooe et 
dea Bomafaa Palis: Hidwtt a. IS fr. 

Glassoi, E. Hiatoire da Droit et dee IsstltatioBs de la 
Fiance. T. VI. La fdodalitd. Lee finanoee et la joetioe 
da tei. Peril: Pichos. 10 fr. 

Ilo, A. D A Fischer v. Erlach. L Wien: Konegen. 00 M. 
Knittel, A. Belt! Use xor Geechiohte dee deatseben Genaeeen- 
echaftsrresens. Frcibnrg-L-B.: Mohr. 8 M. 80 Pf. 

Lit dees, Th. Geechlobte dee deotschen Volkee. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. 10 M. 

Masters. W. Gregor VIL, sain Leben a. Wilkes. Leipzig: 
Daneser A Hnmblot. 18 M. 

Niebuhr, 0. Stndien a. Bemerkungen car Gaschlchte des 
altenOrient!. I. Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 6M. 

Bpannaozl, K. Mindea a. Reveneberg unter branden- 
bnrglaob-prenzeiacher Hemohaft von 1648 biz 1718. 
Hannovrr: Hahn. 4 M. 60 Pf 
Stbaeosch-Gbassmanz, G. Geechiohte der Deutaoben in 
Oeztem icb-Ungarn. 1. Bd. Von den iittesten Zclten 
bi> zam J. 966. Wioa : KootgeiL 12 Me 
Zbissbebo, H. B. v. Belgien outer der Ganenlatatthalto:- 
zchaft Erahetzog Carls (1788 -4;. 8. Thl. Leipzig: 

Ereytag. 8 M. to Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 
Eislkb, R. Die WeiterbUdong del Kant’aehen Apriarit&ts- 
lebre bis zur Gegenwart. Leipzig: Friedrich. 1 M. 
80 Pf. 

Fbitsoh, A. Fauna dor Geekohle u. der KnUateise der 
Permfonnation Bdhmena. A Bd. 8. Hit. Palaeonladdae. 
L Frag: Bivnac. 88M. 

Koxkoly, N. v. Beobachtongen, angeeteUt i 
pbyautal. Obzervatorium in O. Gyalla. 16. 

(1888.1808). Halle: Sahmidt. 10M. 

Kbalik, B. Wcltwdzheit. EL Wien: Konegen. 4 M. 
Mabtzl, B. A. Lee Abtmee: lee eauz aoaterzairiaa, lee 
eaveaee, lee sources, la spGceglogie. Peril; Delagrave. 
80 fr, 
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PHILOLOGY, BTC. 

Bicoiujnr, K. Dia AudxUake f. dan Begtiff der Totalltdt 
in den indogarmeniaoh n Bfxaehen. Lepaig: Bdelmann. 
i If < 

FtoAMP, A. La Pot'm* da Ondnn: aea origin**,an farm*~ 
tion at aon hiatoire. Pula: Bouillon. 8 fr. 

Him, Y. Lea Lima Yin. at IX. da l'Athaim-Ydda, 
tradnita at comments*. Paiia: Maiaonnanya. S ft. 
Hoioil, P. 8 imeriache LaaaatUoka. lltineban: Loknaohik. 
SO H. 

Maipebo, G. Lea Inscriptions daa Fjmmidea da Bagganh. 
Faria : Bouillon. 80 ft . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THB NEW SYRIAC CODEX OP THE GOSPELS. 

Oxford: Dee. 1,1881. 

I hope I may add a few words more in 
completion of my letter in the Academy of 
November 17, and in reference to the remarks 
of Mr. Charles and Mr. White in your last 
number. 

Mr. Charles entirely agrees with me on one 
point. 1 said " that the genealogy (in Matt. i. 
1-16) finds its only logical and possible con¬ 
clusion in the new form of v. 16. This all 
parties will admit.” Mr. Charles admits it, 
and adduoee the fresh evidenoe of the Old Latin 
Versions in favour of my contention. 

Secondly, I urged that the genealogy, in spite 
of its naturalistic ending, cannot be detached 
from the text of Matthew as a later addition, 
but is even presupposed by v. 18. Here Mr. 
Charles joins issue with me. For he argues that 
Matt. L 1-17 is “ is an Ebionitio genealogy of 
Jesus,” which is not “ the work of the Evan¬ 
gelist or writer of the complete Gospel,” whereas 
vv. 18-29 are. This spurious and heretical 
genealogy was, according to Mr. Charles, 
“ wrongly prefixed bv the final redactor of the 
Gospel, or more probably by a mere scribe,” 
and “ probably not incorporated universally in 
the Greek MSS. before 170 a.d.” 

He bases this conclusion on these grounds: 
(a) That 11 the spiritual presuppositions of 
i. 18-29 and of the rest of the Gospel are the 
same ”—e.g., Old Testamentpropheoy is appealed 
to in v. 22, as often in the Krst Gospel, whereas 
it is not appealed to in w. 1-17; (6) Justin 
Martyr does not refer to this genealogy, and 
Tatian’s Diatessaron omits it. 

I will take these arguments in order. Mr. 
Charles discredits vv. 1-17 because they contain 
no appeal to Old Testament prophecy, and 
says, “ A better opportunity [of so appealing] 
could not have presented itself than that given 
at the close of this seotion.” 

This is a poor reason for rejecting the verses. 
The writer of Matthew’s Gospel, fond as he 
Wga of appealing to propbeoy, may quite well 
hflfejgwritten seventeen oonsecutive verses 
witholt doing so, especially when he was 
engaged in working out a bare pedigree. Not 
only so, but the conviction that the Messiah 
was to be bom of the house of David was so 
ingrained in Jewish minds that to quote 
prophecy by way of proving it to them was 
here superfluous. The conviction is rather 
presupposed by the pedigree, and is its nerve. 
Every Jew admitted that the Messiah was to 
be of the house of David, but not every Jew 
that he was to be bom of a virgin. Con¬ 
sequently Isaiah is invoked to prove the latter 
point by the writer of vv. 18-25, but the former 
was assumed by the writer of the pedigree as 
something self-evident. 

The Gospel of Matthew was written for Jews. 
How then is it out of harmony with its general 
“ spiritual presuppositions ” to begin with a 

S edigree which proves that Jesus was a 
eBoendant of David P No Jew would have 
believed that Jesus was the Messiah or Christ 
till he saw the point proved. How else, 
therefore, oould the author of a gospel 
addressed to Jews begin, than with such a 
pedigree as we have m w. 1-17 ? The very 
wording of the first verse, ‘‘The book of the 


generation of Jesus Christ, Son of David," is as 
eloquent as any other passage in the Gospel of 
the writer’s wish to convert fellow-Jews to the 
belief that Jesus was their national Messiah. 
And Mr. Charles, later on in his letter, sees 
this, for he writes thus : “ A genealogy tracing 
the descent of Jesus from Abraham seemed to 
have a special fitness in a Gospel addressed 
first and mainly to Jews.” Exactly so. But 
such a genealogy was never affixed to the 
Gospel of Matthew, and incorporated univer¬ 
sally in the Greek MSS., as late as 170 a.d. 
For by that time Christianity had long left its 
cradle in Judaea, and the Gentiles who had for 
a hundred years filled the Church did not 
much care whether Jesus was or was not of the 
seed of David and Abraham. They were more 
concerned with his aspect as the Divine Logos. 
As late as 170 A.D. they would certainly not have 
added such a genealogy in any text. If they 
accepted it, it was because they found it there 
and could not get rid of it. It was too primi¬ 
tively, too deep-seatedly, a part of Matthew’s 
Gospel to be removed. However, they did 
their best to neutralise its effeots. For they 
doctored it up, or, as Mr. Charles puts it, they 
“ deliberately corrected it towards the close of 
the second century.” If it was not in all 
copies—and Mr. Charles asserts that it was not 
in all before 170 a.d. —why did they not 
simply disown it and stick to the primitive 
texts whioh were without it ? 

(b) Mr. Charles implies that Justin Martyr 
did not know of the genealogy : — 

“ We have,” he says, “excellent external attes¬ 
tation [of vv. 18-25] in Justin Martyr (Ap. i. 33, 
Dial. e. Tryph. 78) and in Tatian’s Diatessaron 
(il. 1-8), where both these writers reproduce 
i. 18-25, but altogether omit any reference to 
w. i. 1-17.” 

But if Justin was not familiar with verses 
1-17, how did he come to write (Dial. c. Tryph. 
120) as follows P 

Mtpl(trai flip rb anlppa 'I axilS, aal Sib 'lobSa 
Kal tapis koI 'I«r<rol *ol Aavlt Karipxerai. 

Where Otto justly puts the note: “Coll. 
Matt. i. 2, 3,6.” Justin then had the genealogy.* 
So had Irenaeus, another second century Father, 
and Julius Afrioanus a little later. 

As to Tatian, critics have long ago pointed 
out that his encratite and heretical leanings 
forbad him to give the genealogies. I would 
also suggest that they had rather lost their 
interest for the Church, which was no longer 
mainly Jewish. Perhaps, also, Tatian saw, what 
not every modem divine can see, that the two 
genealogies cannot be harmonised, and so had 
the good sense not to attempt an impossible 
feat. 

It is true that one codex writes in the margin 
at v. 18 : Qenealogia hucusque, incipit ev. sec. 
mt. Still, neither that nor any other codex or 
ancient Version omits the genealogy. This is 
good proof that it was in all copies from the 
first. Its occurrence in the new Syriac form 
and in the Old Latin k is evidence of its presence 
long before Tatian made his Diatessaron; and 
not only of its presence, but of its wide geo¬ 
graphical diffiusion in East and West. Mr. 
Charles, in fact, would have us believe in 
a phenomenon unparalleled in the history of 
texts, for he supposes that there was at 
first an orthodox Matthew beginning with 
v. 18. To this orthodox Gospel Ebionite 
heretics tacked on in front seventeen heretical 

* Justin, indeed, gives the genealogy to Mary, 
just as (Dial. 264a, 3i(7a) he calls her of the tribe 
or stock of David. The spurious Protevangelium 
does the same, and Justin clearly used some 
apocryphal gospel which boldly appropriated 
Joseph’s genealogy to Mary. In modifying the 
canonical text pious fraud never went so far, 
but was content with the deliberate correction of 
v. 16. 


verses, leaving, however, intact the orthodox 
section (w. 18-25). Then the orthodox, instead 
of simply disowning the heretical addition 
(w. 1-17), adopted it in their copies 
“universally” as early as a.d. 170. Lastly, 
they tried to palliate the heretical element, so 
needlessly admitted into their aforetime 
orthodox Gospel, by “ deliberately correcting ” 
v. 16. Who will aooept such a theory of 
textual development ? 

Nor is it a small objection to Mr. Charles’s 
theory that it inverts the history of Christian 
ideas. Jesus was recognised as the Jewish 
Messiah before He was identified with the 
Logos, or Creative Word of God. As Messiah, 
He needed to have such a pedigree as we read 
in Matt. i. 1-17. This pedigree, therefore, 
belongs to the earliest stage of the religion. 
Viewed as the Logos, however, Jesus needed 
to be bom of a mother, htmpsins, tyovoror 
Kal bplamos, as Philo says. The miraculous 
conception was thus an appanage of the Logos 
dootnne long before the birth of Jesus; of this 
a study of Philo will convince anyone. Hence, ■ 
after the appropriation of the Logos doctrine 
to Jesus, the virgin birth also came to be 
attributed to Him. 

In speaking of v. 19 as a gloss, in my letter 
of November 17,1 hardly conveyed my mean¬ 
ing. I did not wish to imply that this verse 
was introduced in this pencope after the text 
as we have it had onoe taken shape, but only 
that the story was originally a bit of philosophy, 
a spiritual truth, whioh in bang written down 
in the present shape was materialised. My 
explanation is confirmed by Bom. i. 3, 4, 
where Paul says that Jesus was born i* awfpparas 
AavdS nark aipaa (i.e. , a son of Joseph, for it 
was Joseph and not Mary who, according to 
the Gospels, was of the house of David), but 
was at the same time Son of God Simipti 
Karh wytvpa ayutavvt) j. Mr. Badham points oat 
that Ga l atians iv. 29 proves that two men 
might be both, in Paul’s thought, bora in 
the natural way, yet one be bom according to 
the flesh and the other according to the Spirit. 

Mr. White’s suggestion—that in the Old 
Latin MS. k, and in the new Svriac the sen¬ 
tence, “ he knew her not until,” was omitted 
in order to safeguard the perpetual virginity 
of Mary—is the more probable, because there 
are external grounds for supposing that it was 
originally in the text. For Philo, in the same 
oontext from which I drew my citations in my 
letter of November 17, writes thus (De Cherubim 
§ 12 ): 

“ * But Adam knew his wife; and she oonceived 
and bore Cain.’ .... Those men, unto whose 
virtue the legislator hath borne witness, he doth 
not represent as knowing their wives (yr*pt(orras 
t bs yvrainas), I mean Abraham, Isaak, Jacob, 
Moses, and anyone of the same faith with them 

(«al rf TII aurah ipbfyhol)." 

If the parallel which, in the Academy of 
November 17,1 drew between the words of Philo 
whioh follow and Matt. 18-20, be just, the words, 
“he knew her not until,” may perhaps be 
regarded as due to the same state of opinion or 
speculation out of which the rest of the peri- 
cope w. 18-25 arose. Mr. White’s suggestion, 
if oorreot, shows how premature it was on the 
part of Prof. Bendell Harris to exclaim of his 
new codex : “ An enemy hath done this thing.” 

I abstain from following Mr. Charles into a 
discussion of the genealogy in Luke, which he 
also rejects as an heretical addition. I will 
merely remark that Irenaeus and Julius Afri- 
canus and all the other Fathers had it in their 
texts, and that there is not a single MS. or 
Version which omits it. Nor must we forget 
that pedigrees of Jesus so disparate and in¬ 
compatible with each other, as those of Mat¬ 
thew and Luke, must belong to the earliest 
stage of the text, and have been irremovable 
attached to their respective Gospels long before 
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a.d. 170, when the oanon of the New Testa¬ 
ment was fixed. For as additions they would 
not have been then tolerated by people who 
had all four Gospels side by side in one volume. 

In conclusion, I connot see that there is the 
slightest ground for the excision from the text of 
either genealogy; and when Mr. Charles muti¬ 
lates a text usually accounted sacred, he is in 
danger of falling into the predicament of the 
Chinaman who burned down his house in order 
to roast his pig. Machaera non stylo usus eat, as 
Tertnllian said of a famous heretic. To many, 
no doubt, the new and incontestably true text 
of Matt. i. 16 will seem to be an ill which calls 
for the knife; but, after all, we must abide by 
our evidenoe, and be fair to it. 

Fbbd. C. Conybbabe. 

Cambridge: Dee 1,1894. 

I have read with very great interest Mr. 
Charles’s able solution of the enigma presented 
by the strange reading of Matt. i. 16 in the 
Sinaitio palimpsest, and all the more because I 
have arrived at a somewhat similar conclusion, 
though on wholly different grounds. This will 
be more fully explained in the introduction to 
my translation, which will be published in a 
few days. 

Is it not possible that this reading of Matt, 
i. 16 may have been in the original draft of the 
Gospel of Matthew, copied verbatim from an 
official register kept in the Temple ? Can any 
one suppose that a peasant woman, even 
though accompanied by her husband, would on 
the occasion of the presentation of her first¬ 
born son venture to state her supernatural 
experiences ? The author of the Fust Gospel 
may have been quite aware of these, and yet 
have thought it his duty to oopy the 
genealogy as he found it. Semitic people are 
not logical; and, knowing the facts, the incon¬ 
sistency of v. 16 being followed by w. 18 
and 19 might not strike them. But the state¬ 
ment in v. 16 had to be modified when it 
came under the eye of foreigners, possibly 
when the Gospel of Matthew was translated 
into Greek. This may even have been done by 
the Evangelist himself, and vet copies of his 
unoorrected first edition might continue to be 
made or to be translated. 

My conjeoture is not in perfect harmony 
with that of Mr. Charles, who regards w. 1-17 
as a later addition prefixed to the Gospel of 
Matthew. But I am convinced that, on the lines 
indicated by one or the other, we shall arrive at 
the truth. 

The phrases “to thee” of v. 21 and “to 
him ” of v. 26 becomo of less importance, when 
we consider that the Syriac language is very 
redundant in its use of pronouns, and that our 
Lord was born in wedlock, Joseph being His 
natural protector. 

I observe a statement that this Sinaitio 
MS. is supposed to belong to the fifth cen¬ 
tury, but I observe also that no reasons 
have as yet been given for this assumption. 
I was the first to state in February, 1892, 
when I discovered the MS., that its text of 
the Gospels could not possibly be later than 
the middle of the fifth century. This was a 
mere guess from external probabilities, with¬ 
out any scientific basis; and, so far as I know, 
even the approximate date has yet to be deter¬ 
mined. If I were entitled to a second guess, 
from internal evidence I should place it con¬ 
siderably earlier. 

So much for the MS. The version itself is 
considered by both the surviving transcribers to 
belong to the second century. Dr. Nestle has 
stated his opinion in the Allgemeine Zeitung for 
November 20 that the newly recovered text is no 
duplicate of the Curetonian, but the very 
earliest translation of the Gospels into SyTiac, 
and that on it both the Curetonian and the 
Diattssaron are founded, the Diatessaron 


being the more ancient of these two. But 
on this subject we have heard different 
opinions; and all the available evidence is not 
yet Wore us. Agees S. Lewis. 

mm, Germany: Dec. S, 1884. 

The very interesting communication from Mr. 
Charles, in the Academy of December 1, calls 
forth one or two remarks. 

First [Dr. Nestle here corrects the omission of 
ilia in the Latin rendering of the Curetonian 
MS., which Mr. Charles has himself corrected 
below]. 

Secondly, not only is it the case that the Irish 
MSS. place the initial letter of Matthew’s Gospel 
at v. 18 instead of at v. 1—not less than eight out 
of the twenty-four MSS. used by Wordsworth 
and White begin v. 18, literis capitalibus vel 
rubricaiis —but two of these M8S. have here, at 
v. 18, the actual heading, “Incipit Evangelium 
secundum Matthaeum.” We thus have decisive 
documentary evidence of what Mr. Charles has 
inferred on internal and external grounds. 

Finally, it should be said that other scholars 
have previously come to the same conclusions as 
those nowarrived at—and proved—by Mr. Charles. 
In their most explicit form, they were perhaps 
stated by H. J. Holtzmann, who wrote, in 1889, 
that the genealogy must have ended with the 
words, ’ Ioo<H)4> 51 iyivvriatv ri r ’IijcroD*, and that it 
cannot have come from the Evangelist who wrote 
v. 18 sq. Dies diem docet. E. Nestle. 

Oxford: Dee. 1,1884. 

As I was away from home when I had to 
revise the proof of my letter printed in 
the Academy of to-day’s date, I failed to 
detect a slip in my Latin rendering of the 
Curetonian text of Matt. i. 16. On my 
return to-day I re-examined that text and find 
that I omitted the relative after ilia. Hence, 
for ilia peperit read ilia quae peperit. This 
makes the likeness which I traced between that 
text and b to disappear, but does not affect my 
main argument. K. H. Charles. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Boxday, Deo. 8, 4 p.m. Bondar Lecture: "The Burled 
Cities of Oompuua,” by Hr. E. Neville-Rolfe. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ Borne Minor Virtue*,’’ by Hre. 
Bryant. 

Mokday, Deo. 10, 5 p.m. London Institution: Travers 
Lecture, “ Electric Engines,” by Prof. Bilvanus 
Thompson. 

8 p.m. Society of Ante: Cantor Lecture, “ Modem 
Developments in Explosives,” HI., by Prof. Vivian B. 
Lewes. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical: "To Xolguef Island and 
back, with some weeks’ Beeidenoe there,” by Mr. A. 
Trevor-Batty e. 

Tbebday, Deo. XI, 8 p.m. Library Aaneiation: “ Classifica¬ 
tion in Public libraries, with special reference to the 
Dewey Decimal System.', by Mr. L. B. last. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: "The Ottawa Confer¬ 
ence : its National Signitleanoe,” hy Sir Henry Wrixon. 

8 pm. Civil Engineers: ‘ Col ieiy 8uif»oe-Worke,” 
by Mr. E. B. Wair. 

8.80 ■ .m Anthropological: " Some Stone Imple¬ 
ments of Australian Type, from Tasmania,” by Dr. E. 
B. Tylor; “ The Kalou-Vu (Ancestor Gods) of the 
Fijians," by Mr. Basil H. Thomson: 11 Tbs Clauifl- 
oatory System of Belationship, Australia,” by the Bev. 


Wxdxksday, Dee. 18, 8 pjn. Society of Arts : “ Manu¬ 
facture of Salt.” by Mr. T. Ward. 

Tbdhsday, Dec. 18, 7 p.m. London Institution: “A Popular 
Composer of the Olden Times: John Jenkins,” by Prof. 
J. F. Bridge. 

8 p m. Electrical Engineers: Annual General Meet¬ 
ing; Report of Council and Election of Officer*; Dis¬ 
cussion, Electrical Traction.” 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “Maxwell's Law of Partition 
of Energy,” by Mr. G. H. Bryan; “Tbe Spherical 
Catenary ” and “ Transformation of Elliptic Func¬ 
tions,” by Prof. Gmenbill; ” Certain Non - elliptic 
j-Seriee,” by Prof. L. J. Bog era; “ A 4Xam of Groups 
defined by Congruences,” If., by Prof. W. Burnside: 
“ The Integration of a Certain Differential Equation,” 
by Mr. A. E. Daniels. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. ■ -*• 

Fsiday, Deo. 14, B p.m. Physical: “Students’ .Appaiatni 
for finding tbe Mechanical Equivalent of Heat,” by 
Memre. W. E. Ayrton and H. C. Hay croft; “Glow 
Lamp Teats, and tbs Msecuring Instruments,’' by Messrs. 
W. B. Ayrton and E. A. Medley. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: 8tudenta' Meeting," Some 
Experiments on the Heat-Losses to the Cylinder Walls of 
a Steam Engine,” by Messrs. S. H. Baroaclough and 
Lionel S. Mayka. 


SCIENCE. 

A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language 

(Assyrian — English—German). By W. 

Muss-Araolt. (Williams and Norgate.) 
Assybiology has just furnished a good 
illustration of the proverb: “It never rains 
but it pours.” Here we have been waiting 
for years for a practical dictionary of the 
Assyrian language, so far as it has been 
deciphered ; and all at once two such dic¬ 
tionaries appear simultaneously. Hardly 
has the first part of Prof. Delitzsoh’s new 
Wbrterbuch been pnblished, before the first 
part of the dictionary long ago promised 
from America also sees the light. Why 
the appearance of the latter work has been 
so long delayed, and why Dr. Muss-Arnolt 
has had to bear the whole burden of it, are 
explained in an introductory note. 

The two dictionaries cover much the same 
ground, since Dr. Muss-Arnolt has chiefly 
confined himself to the registration of “ all 
the important words occurring in the texts, 
historical and others, that are read by all 
beginners.” The author disclaims any 
attempt “ to embrace the whole cuneiform 
literature thus far published.” That is a 
task which must be performed by individual 
scholars, who can supplement from their 
own notes the lists of words given in the 
dictionary. But the dictionary forms the 
indispensable basis upon which future work 
of the kind must be raised. 

Although, however, the two dictionaries 
cover much the same ground, there is plenty 
of room for both. They differ from one 
another in plan. Delitzsch’e Wbrterbuch 
represents the work and conclusions of a 
single scholar, whereas Muss-Arnolt’s Dic¬ 
tionary is primarily historical. Under each 
heading the views and translations of other 
scholars are given, with copious references 
to their works. The dictionary is, therefore, 
something more than a catalogue of Assyrian 
words ; it is also a record of the progress of 
Assyriology and of the divergent ideas of 
its disciples. 

Cross references facilitate the use of the 
book. I wish only that the author had 
been more careful in distinguishing Assyrian 
from Sumerian, and both from ideographic 
expressions. As it is, Sumerian and Assyrian 
are mixed together in a way that wul be 
confusing to me beginner and still more to 
the general student of language. Apart 
from this, however, I have nothing hut 
words of warm welcome and admiration for 
Dr. Muss-Arnolt. He has produced a useful, 
a laborious, and an accurate work, and has 
achieved the object at which he aimed. 

A. H. Sayoe. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the general monthly meeting of the Boyal 
Institution, held last Monday, special thanks 
were returned to Mr. Ludwig Mond and Dr. 
William S. Playfair, for donations towards the 
fund for the promotion of experimental research 
at low temperatures. 

The Christmas lectures to young people, 
arranged by the Geographical Society, will this 
year be delivered by Dr. H. B. Mill. The 
course, entitled “ Holiday Geography,” will 
include four lectures, dealing respectively with 
maps as holiday companions; geographical 
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pictures, with special reference to amateur 
photography; a neglected comer—the Eng¬ 
lish lakes; and a geographical holiday on the 
edge of the Alps. The lectures will take place 
in the map-room of the society, and will be 
profusely illustrated with the lantern. 

Messes. Ginn & Co., of Boston, announce 
volume, entitled Factors in Organic Evolution, 
being a syllabus of a course of elementary 
lectures delivered in Leland Stanford Junior 
University, California, by David Starr Jordan, 
president of the university. 

Mb. T. Fishee Unwin will publish next 
week a small work, entitled Elliptical Orbits: 
their Distinctive Mechanical Characteristics 
and Possible Origin, by Mr. Henry Larkin, 
anthor of “ Carlyle and the Open Secret of his 
Life.” 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

English Gobths Socibty. — {Friday, Nov. 23.) 

William IaviNi, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. W. F. 
Kirby read a paper on “ Goethe as Faust,” in 
which he called attention to the extraordinary 
poem by Dr. Kenealy, first published in an in¬ 
complete form in 1850 under the title of “ Goethe," 
and subsequently rearranged, condensed, and com¬ 
pleted in 1863, under the title of “ A Mew Panto¬ 
mime.” The poem, though too long and, to say 
the least of it, utterly unconventional, contains 
many grand and beautiful passages; and it was 
also interesting because one of the metres occa¬ 
sionally used in it was that of “ Hiawatha,” which 
poem the original edition of Kenealy’s “ Goethe ” 
antedated by some years. So far as the lecturer 
was aware, Kenealy was the first anthor who had 
employed this metre in English. Mr. Kirby then 

S ave a detailed outline of the poem, which describes 
ow Goethe, after his death, was carried off by 
Mephistcphalea, conducted through hell, and after¬ 
wards imprisoned by the Furies for twenty-one 
years, after whioh time, in answer to the prayers 
of Gretohen, his first love, a poet is sent to release 
him, and to conduct him to the Poets’ Paradise. 
The work, which is a dramatic epic of the “ Faust ” 
type, is divided into three acts, which Mr. Kirby 
called “ The Trial,” “ The Temptation,” and 
“The Deliverance.”—A discussion followed, in 
which Dr. Eugene Oswald (the secretary) and Mr. 
Edward Maitland took part. 


FINE ART. 

OBITUARY. 

SIB C. T. NEWTON. 

The news of Sir Charles Newton’s death 
could not surprise his friends, who knew that 
his powers of body and mind had of late 
failed, but they must feel that it has 
left a great gap. From 1856 until lately his 
has been among the most conspicuous and 
characteristic figures in the ranks of English 
archaeologists. He has probably done more 
than anyone to Bave the study of Greek and 
Boman art and antiquities from neglect in this 
country. 

Bom in 1816, Newton was educated at 
Shrewsbury and at Christ Church, where 
among his friends and contemporaries were 
Dean Liddell, Sir Henry Aoland, and John 
Buskin. The bent of his talents, which might 
have served him well in any profession, was 
directed towards archaeology by his appoint¬ 
ment to a post in the British Museum in 1840. 
In those days there was an undivided Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquities at the Museum, and it was 
possible for an assistant to gain a wider and 
completer training than can be obtained in the 
small departments of the present day. Greek 
sculpture and coins especially attracted him. 
He has told me that he regarded the 
study of ancient coins as the best of all 
introductions to arohaeology. 


After so good a training oame appropriately 
years of travel and excavation. In 1852 the 
Foreign Office was not so fully persuaded as it 
now is that the encouragement of learned 
research was outside its province, and as an 
archaeologist Newton was made vice-consul at 
Mytilene. How he used this appointment as 
vantage ground for carrying on excavations on 
the neighbouring coasts of Asia Minor is well 
known. He has himself told the story 
admirable and most scholarly fashion in his 
Travels and Discoveries in the Levant (1865), 
work whioh must not be confused with the 
more technical History of Discoveries (1862), 
The exoavations, especially those on the site of 
the Mausoleum, were brilliantly successful, 
and enriched his nursing-mother, the British 
Museum, with works of the fourth century 
almost as much as the more easily won 
spoils of Lord Elgin had enriched 
with fifth century sculpture. Newton had 
many of the best qualities of the 

excavator ; and perhaps his greatest 

success lay in his persuading the English 
Government to aid him with money, ships, and 
professional assistance, so that he could work 
on a scale worthy of his country, without 
being stopped at every turn by the lack of 
funds and the necessity of securing immediate 
results. 

After a brief interlude as Consul at Borne, 
Newton was appointed, in 1861, Keeper of 
Greek and Boman Antiquities at the British 
Museum, receiving most appropriately the task 
of arranging and guarding the monuments 
which he had drawn from the earth, and of 
supporting other men, such as Wood, Pulian, 
and Biliotti in further researches in the Levant, 
can speak from personal knowledge of this 

S art of his career. Entering the service of the 
[useum in 1871, I found Newton at the head 
of its classical branch, a dignified and most 
impressive figure, who possessed, in spite of a 
self-contained manner, a great power of 
stimulating the energies and directing the 
pursuits of all about him. Though the 
happiness of his life had been wrecked by 
the loss, in 1866, of his accomplished and 
much-loved wife, he was never morose. To 
some of us in those days the desire of Newton’s 
approval was one of the controlling impulses 
of life, and the few words whioh we daily 
exchanged with him set mind and will to work. 
To his subordinates he was severe, but never 
unjust or unkind; his mere presence seemed to 
raise the work of the Museum, often in itself a 
drudgery, to a higher and worthier level. And 
in a higher sphere he was as thoroughly appre¬ 
ciated. Statesmen, especially Mr. Disraeli, 
trusted him unhesitatingly with large grants of 
money for purchase or excavation. Scholars 
like Dr. Liddell and Mark Pattison felt that 
his attainments in classical learning were quite 
on a level with their own, and that they had 
much to learn from him. In the social world 
his courteous manners and great powers of con¬ 
versation made him universally welcome. The 
artists claimed him as Antiquary to the Boyal 
Academy. The ruling powers gave him first 
Companionship, and then a Knighthood of 
the Bath as a recognition of official services. 
Even Berlin bestowed on him very exceptional 
honour, by making him an Honors ry Director 
of the Archaeological Institute. But to English 
archaeologists he was still more. When any 
movement was contemplated, as when the 
Hellenic Society was formed and the British 
School founded at Athens, all naturally turned 
to him for counsel, encouragement, and direc¬ 
tion, and seldom turned in vain. 

I have called his manner self-contained, and 
so it was usually in London. But those who 
had the good fortune to accompany him in 
any of his travels in the East, saw another and 
more genial side. Cheerful, indefatigable, 


establishing friendly relations with the natives, 
interested in everything, he was a most instruc¬ 
tive and delightful guide and oompanion. 

It is mainly as a leading officer of the British 
Museum, and as the Doyen of Hellenic studies 
in England, that Newton must dwell in our 
memories. But he was also both writer and 
teacher. His admirable work on his own 
travels I have already mentioned. Brief, 
scholarly, and full of knowledge, it is worthy 
to rank with the writings of Leake and Boss, 
and is already a classic. Besides, he published 
in 1880 a volume of collected essays, papers 
which had appeared in the reviews, dealing 
mostly with the results of the exoavations of 
men like Schliemann and Wood. It is note¬ 
worthy that every excavator and discoverer 
was sure to find in him a supporter, free from 
all jealousy and pettiness, and ready to welcome 
with generous praise and appreciation new 
light from any quarter. Thus the hearty 
reception accorded in England to the 
discoveries of Schliemann, while Germany still 
watched them suspiciously, was in a great 
degree his doing. One of the essays—that on 
Greek Inscription?—is the best and in fact the 
only paper of the kind, and has been translated 
into French and German. Of the publications 
whioh it fell to Newton to edit at the British 
Museum, that in which he took the deepest 
interest was the Corpus of British Museum 
Inscriptions, the editing of which he retained, 
even after giving up the rest of his duties. 

For a few years, from 1880 onwards. Sir 
Charles was Professor of Archaeology at 
University College, London. His class was 
large at first, but soon decreased. The fact is 
that he began publio teaching too late in life 
to completely suooeed. He was a polished, 
though somewhat laborious lecturer, but he 
did not find out the way to attract younger 
scholars by lectures as he influenced 
them by talk. The task of making the 
teaching of classical archaeology in London 
an important branch of classical education 
remains an extremely difficult problem, which 
possibly some man of exceptional endowments 
may hereafter succeed in solving. 

It was the historical rather than the mytho¬ 
logical or the artistic side of ancient monu¬ 
ments which interested Newton. He said of 
himself that he was first a historian and secondly 
an archaeologist. In archaeological learning 
he stood below many of the Germans; but, as 
a compensation he would never have indulged 
in the baseless theoretical constructions on the 
grounds of style in art in which some of the 
ablest of the German specialists seem now to 
spend their energies. His life is a lesson not 
merely in tenacity of purpose and high scholar- 
liness, but also in sobriety of judgment and 
strong caution in discerning between the certain 
and the probable, the useful and the useless. 

It is these qualities whioh the English school 
of archaeology will, if it is wise, adopt from 
him; and so seoure a solid if a less rapid pro¬ 
gress, and a reputation for good sense if not 
for brilliancy. 

Pebcy Gaednee. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The annual distribution of prizes to students of 
the Boyal Academy will take place at Burling¬ 
ton House on Monday next, at nine p.m., when 
Sir Frederic Leighton will deliver his usual 
address. The galleries containing the competi¬ 
tion works will be open to the public on the 
following day, from eleven to four. 

The exhibition of mountain paintings and 
photographs, brought together under the 
auspices of the Alpine Club—which is this year 
to be held at the Nineteenth Century Art 
Gallery, Conduit-street—will open next week 
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and remain open for a fortnight. On certain 
evenings, photographic lantern slides will be 
shown. 

Messes. Regan Paul, Tbench, Trubneb & 
Co. have now nearly ready for publication 
Bits of Old Ghelsea, consisting of forty-one 
etchings by Mr. Walter B. Burgess, with de¬ 
scriptive letterpress by Mr. Lionel Johnson and 
Mr. B. Le Gallienne. Special attention has 
been given to the historic houses of Chelsea, 
such as those once inhabited by Turner, Leigh 
Hunt, Carlyle, Bossetti, George Eliot, Whistler, 
and Mme. Venturi. There is to be a limited 
edition of artist’s proofs, printed by Mr. 
Frederick Gonlding on Japanese vellum. 

So great has been the demand for the first 
part of the new volume of the Magazine of Art, 
that a third edition has already been called for. 

Captain H. G. Lyons, R.E., local honorary 
secretary of the Egypt Exploration Fund at 
Cairo, will be stationed at Korosko until the end 
of the year. He reports that the proposition for 
the survey of Nubia, or rather of the portion 
between Dakka and Assuan, has been passed by 
the Council of Ministers. Some of the engineers 
of the Department of Public Works have already 
left Cairo to commence work. 

It is rumoured that Dr. Botti, of Alexandria, 
has been making some finds of considerable 
interest near Pompey’s Pillar, on the site of what 
is surmised to be the citadel of Alexandria. This 
surmise is said to be confirmed by a description 
of the Alexandrian acropolis in the works of a 
late Greek rhetorician 

Mr. Cecil Tore has reprinted from the 
Revue Archvologique (Paris: Leroux) a paper 
entitled “Les Navires sur les Vases du 
Dipylon.” In this he deals, in an exhaustive 
manner, with the representations of Greek 
ships on a number of fragments of pottery 
which have beon found since 1871 during the 
excavation of an ancient cemetery near Athens. 
To the fragments which have already been pub¬ 
lished, he adds some fifteen more of the same 
type, two of which (from Cnidos) are now in 
the British Museum. It is noteworthy that all 
the ships are furnished with beaks, for fighting; 
and that many of them have two banks of oars, 
though Mr. Torr does not infer that they were 
technically biremes. He thinks that they repre¬ 
sent the naval art of the first half of the seventh 
century b.c. 


THE STAGE. 

THE GREEK PLAY AT CAMBRIDGE. 
There has been an unusually long interval at 
Cambridge between the performances of the 
“ Ion ” and the “ Iphigenia in Tauris,” no less 
than three years having elapsed sinoe the 
picturesque impersonation by Mr. Stephen 
Powys of the acolyte of Delphi. Up to that 
point each of the four great Athenian dramatists 
had had his turn; and Sophocles, doubly for¬ 
tunate, had occupied the university stage on 
two occasions, with the “Ajax” and the 
“ Oedipus Tyrannus.” Some would have been 
glad if the committee had seen its way to select 
another of the delightful comedies of Aristo¬ 
phanes, whose “Birds” was in some respect 
the most enjoyable of all the Cambridge 
dramas, and whose “ Frogs ” obtained a huge 
success at Oxford a couple of years ago. But 
we are too grateful to those who organise 
these charming entertainments to cavil at their 
choice; and if Euripides was to have a second 
innings, they could, we think, have hardly hit 
upon a more pleasing play than that which 
was produced on November 30. The difficulty 
connected with the chorus, alluded to by Dr. 
Verrall in the Introduction to his scholarly 
acting edition, was surmounted in a fairly 
satisfactory fashion, by the substitution of 


certain nondescript and semi-detached male 
singers (whose business in the Crimea was not 
very apparent) for the hand of Greek female 
captives employed under Iphigenia in the 
service of the temple. As pointed out by the 
same writer, the practice of Euripides in his 
later dramas notoriously tended towards such 
a separation, as was here definitely made, 
between the chorus and the actors on the stage, 
so that the device was not without literary 
and historical excuse. Before leaving the intro¬ 
duction we must take exception to the sentence 
on p. viii., which would seem to limit the 
application of the homicidal custom of the 
barbarians to Greeks alone. This is surely not 
borne out by the statements in the drama 
itself, as, for example, in the speech of the 
Herdsman : 

vavrl\ovs S' iQBappivovt 
Bitnrtm tpdpayy' ttpaOKt tou ripov <pi$<p 
nAbonat is Bboiper irBiSe Kirovs. 

The fact that Iphigenia speaks of a long time 
having gone by since the altar had been red 
with Greek blood also shows, if proof were 
wanting, that there had been victims from 
other regions, and of various nationalities. 

The stoiy is one of the most straightforward 
and intelligible ever put upon any stage. Iphi¬ 
genia, miraculously preserved from the sacrifice 
at Aul is, has been conveyed by Artemis to 
the Tauric Chersonese, and there installed 
in charge of the goddess’s own temple. To 
these inhospitable shores come Orestes and 
Pylades, on the mission ordered them by 
the Delphic oracle to remove the image of 
the Tauric Artemis to Attica, and thus to 
rid the former from the Furies’ curse in¬ 
curred by his mother’s murder. They are over¬ 
powered and seized by the inhabitants of the 
land ; and, at the command of Ring Thoas, 
are brought to Iphigenia, who, as priestess of 
the temple, unwillingly prepares the victims 
of these bloodthirsty hriparoicrdroi for the sacri¬ 
ficial rite. A recognition takes plaoe between 
the long-parted brother and sister; and, by an 
ingenious stratagem of the latter’s devising, 
both image and priestess are safely transported 
(after the direct intervention of Athena) back 
to Greece. The contribution made by Euripides, 
so far as is known, to the original legend is the 
expiatory voyage of Orestes and Pylades in 
quest of the statue, with all its exoiting and 
unexpected consequences; and the play is not 
hampered by any love interest, as in the famous 
adaptation of it by Goethe, where the passion 
felt by the barbarian king for the mysterious 
priestess still further complicates the dramatic 
situation. 

The Cambridge management spares no pains 
or expense to secure a mise-en-scene at once 
artistic and arohaeologioally correct; and on 
this occasion Mr. W. T. Hemsley’s stage- 
picture of “ The Platform before the Temple 
of Artemis in the Tauric Chersonese” was 
worthy of the best traditions of the little 
theatre in Downing-street. On the right stood 
the temple, on the left were masses of jagged 
rock, and in the space between appeared a 
stretch of dark-blue, foam-flecked sea. The 
building was of rude and primitive construction, 
and was adorned not only with the armour, 
but also with the skulls, of those who had been 
slain in accordance with the hideous custom. 
This gruesome touch was scarcely justified by 
the line— 

Bpiyxois $’ 6jr* abrois pkB A’ ipqs l)P r VpO a , 

(unless modern Cambridge scholarship translates 
o-kSao after the sound thereof!) but it was un¬ 
deniably effective. So were the dresses of the 
barbarians, which were copied, with their 
accoutrements, from paintings on a vase found 
in the Crimea. 

Mr. B. Geikie’s performance of the title-role 
deserves great praise. It was throughout on 


a high level of excellence, and on more than 
one oocasion, notably in the soene of the 
hrayripuris, was surprisingly good. His grace¬ 
ful bearing and gestures invested the put 
with muoh charm and distinction, and his 
costume was beyond reproach, a perfect 
“dream” of saffron and white. The oere- 
mony of the libation in honour of the supposed 
dead Orestes was ritualistic in the extreme, 
though we should have preferred the offering 
not-to have been made in dumb show, but 
accompanied by the lines— 

S xarh yalat ' kyafitprimoii 

BdAot, it <pBipiptp r iSt <roi i riprtt • k.t.A. 

The long conversations with Orestes were 
admirably given; and, in short, Mr. Geikie, who 
had the main burden of the piece to sustain, 
achieved a marked success. 

Next in merit we should plaoe Orestes (Mr. 
F. Stephenson), who played a trying part with 
considerable judgment, and without unduly 
emphasising the painful quasi-epileptic seizures 
due _ to the vengeance of the Furies. The 
Euripidean Orestes, it must be confessed, is a 
poor creature, when compared with the digni¬ 
fied, if world-weary, sufferer of the “Eume- 
nides.” He is for giving up the attempt when 
he sees the forbidding aspect of the temple, but 
Pylades (Mr. A. W. Watson), with his 

tptbytiv pill Ob* ivt/crby obS' tUtSa/ier 

at once dispels these unmanly fears. The 
contrast between the nervous, shattered exile 
and his sane and oheerful companion was well 
brought out by both aotors. 

For elocution the palm should be awarded to 
the Herdsman (Mr. B. Balfour), who gave his 
long speech with muoh animation and no little 
humour, especially in the passage describing 
the effect of the appearance of the two strangers 
upon the Btootfib* and the /ufauot, broplg Bpavbt 
respectively. On the other hand, the Messenger 
(Mr. H. T. G. Watkins) was exceedingly 
wooden, and called up painful memories of the 
speech-days of one’s boyhood. Athena (Mr. 
F. Grand d’Hauteville) looked superb in her 
white garments, as she issued from the temple 
to set things straight at the close of the play. 
Thoas (Mr. J. P. Thompson) was engagingly 
naive, but perhaps a (little wanting in the 
dignity that pertains even to savage potentates. 
Hrs barbarous subjeots, when they swarmed 
over the rocks, suggested one of Mr. E. T. 
Reed's “Prehistoric Peeps” in Punch, with 
their unoouth antics and shaggy hair. 

The chorus acquitted themselves well, and 
sang what was undoubtedly difficult music 
with great vigour and precision, though (as 
above mentioned) their entrances and exits 
were quite irrelevant to the action, and when, 
in Dr. Verrall’s language, they chanted of want¬ 
ing to trip from their mother’s side to join the 
girlish troop in graceful rivalry, and let the 
shading tresses flow over their face beneath the 
embroidered veil, they seemed rather ashamed 
of these lady-like aspirations. Of Mr. Charles 
Wood’s music this is hardly the plaoe to speak; 
but it was generally agreed that it showed 
muoh inventiveness, and was by no means 
deficient in melody. The overture and the 
second chorus proved to be the most popular 
numbers. The stage-management was in the 
competent hands of Mr. Stanley Leathes; and 
Mr. J. W. Clark, as usual, gave the committee 
the benefit of his long dramatic experience, 
and acted as its secretary and treasurer. 

H. F. Wilson. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mr. Irving’s return to the Lyceum Theatre 
will not be accomplished until the New Year is 
at least several weeks old, and meantime the 
theatre will be occupied, as it was occupied last 
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Christmas, by Mr. Oscar Barrett’s Company for 
Christmas pantomime. Some while since at the 
Crystal Palace, and, more notably, two years ago 
at the New Olympic, Mr. Oscar Barrett proved 
that, without doing things on a gigantic scale, it 
was possible to interest playgoers by the produc¬ 
tion of pantomime free from the vulgarity of 
the commoner clown masquerading in women’s 
raiment, and rich in all that appeals pleasurably 
to the cultivated eye. Last year, at the Lyceum, 
Mr. Barrett’s experiment was on a larger scale, 
yet still not unwieldly; and the colouring intro¬ 
duced upon that stage was, as it should be at that 
theatre, of marvellous beauty. Expectation runs 
high in regard to the nature of the fascinating 
vision which Mr. Barrett is now preparing for 
our Yule-tide enjoyment. 

The last weeks of the revival of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones’s “ Masqueraders ” are announced at 
the St. James’s. Mr. Alexander’s illness has lately 
prevented him from playing his part; but an able 
substitute has been found for him, and the Dulcie 
Larondie of Miss Evelyn Millard has proved, as 
we felt sure that it would, a satisfaction to the 
wiser order of playgoer. 

That extraordinarily finished and agreeable 
artist, Mdlle. Yvette Guilbert, has come back to 
the Empire, with her proper manner and her 
improper songs, with her long black gloves 
and her white gown, with her “ Falernian” hair 
and slender figure. It was a very good move 
on the part of the Empire management to 
bring her over again from Paris, and it is 
possible that it may even afford occasion to 
the amateur moralists and self-elected guardians 
of other people’s welfare to descant on the per¬ 
formance. Mdlle. Yvet'e Guilbert cannot in any 
case be long among us. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

Me. Emit, Sauer gave his third pianoforte 
recital last Thursday week, at St. James’s 
Hall. HU repertoire is an extensive one: 
Beethoven, Chopin, and LUzt, however, seem to 
be hU favourite composers. With the ex¬ 
ception of an organ fugue transcribed, he has 
not yet played Bach ; yet surely one of Bach’s 
great fugues would prove more satufactory 
than the “ Tannhauser” concert-paraphrase by 
LUzt: the one U music, the other noUe. 
Mr. Sauer’s reading of the Sonata Appassionata 
was interesting : yet one could not help feeling, 
at times, that the work was being interpreted 
by a pianUt-poet rather than byapoet-pianUt. 
There were some flue moments: others, 
however, proved disappointing. The bast 
performance of the afternoon was Chopin’s 
FantaUie in F minor (Op. 49); the playing 
was extremely brilliant, and the reading was 
something more than a mere mechanical 
display. On the following Monday Mr. 
Sauer gave another recital, commencing with 
Schubert’s “Wanderer ”Fantasie(Op. 15). All 
technical difficulties were successfully overcome 
—in thU matter the pianist has satUfied bU 
severest critics—yet, on the whole, the reading 
lacked warmth and imagination. For more 
than one reason it was a mUtake to pat so 
important a piece at the very beginning. 

Sohubert’sUnfinUhed Symphony—one almost 
regrets to have to say it—is just now extremely 
popular. It was given by Mr. Henschel last 
Thursday week at the third Symphony Concert 
at the Queen’s Hall, and by Mr. Manns at the 
Crystal Palace on the following Saturday 
afternoon. They were both very fine perform¬ 
ances. In rendering the first movement, 
however, Mr. Henschel seemed to us more in 
sympathy with the music; in the second, Mr. 
Maims. The Palace programme-book reminded 
us that Schubert left sketches of a third move¬ 


ment. Perhaps now that Sir George Grove 
has retired from hU arduous duties in connexion 
with the Boyal College of Music, he may find 
time to add to hU characteristic notice of the 
B minor Symphony. His many readers would 
welcome from hU pen not only a description of 
the Allegro sketch of over a hundred bars (a 
sketch, m fact, of a complete Scherzo), and of 
a portion of the Trio, but aUo a comparison of 
the sketches of the first two movements with 
the publUhed version: the differences, if not of 
special importance, are interesting. Herr 
Popper played hU clever suite, “ Im Walde,” 
at Mr. Hensohel’s concert, and in his best 
manner. Herr E. Humperdinck’s attractive 
“Hansel and Gretel” Prelude was repeated 
“by desire.” Miss Agnes Janson sang in most 
artistic style Berlioz’s fine song, with pictur¬ 
esque orchestral accompaniment, “ La Captive.” 

Herr Popper appeared also at the Palace 
Concert, and played in a Concerto for ’cello and 
orchestra in C, attributed to Haydn. The solo 
part was presented to Herr Popper, some twenty 
years ago, by an old amateur of Vienna. The 
’cellist himself added the orchestral accompani¬ 
ments. The music is fresh and extremely 
pleasing: it seems to be late Haydn, for it 
reminds one, at times, of early Beethoven. 
Herr Popper, in his part of the work, has 
shown much skill. The number of good Con¬ 
certos for ’cello is small, and this new Haydn- 
Popper one will therefore bewelc m •. Haydn’s 
original accompaniments may turn up one day; 
no one, oertainly, would be more interested to 
see them than Herr Popper. Mention must 
also be made of Miss Marie Brema, who sang 
old songs by Bontani and A. Scarlatti, but 
was far more successful in two Irish Melodies 
arranged by Dr. Stanford, and specially and 
effectively orchestrated by him—Emer’s “ Fare¬ 
well to Cuoullain” and the “Battle Hvmn.” 
The latter is of noble character and full of 
latent power. 

Frederic Smetana, the Czech composer, the 
intimate friend of Bobert Schumann and of 
Franz Liszt, was represented on Monday at 
the Popular Concert by his Quartet in E 
[ minor; and this, moreover, was the first time 
that his name has appeared on a Popular pro¬ 
gramme. The book rightly informed us that 
the work is “ not a German Quartet, but one 
written by a Bohemian of the Bohemians.” 
The music is bright, dever, and thoroughly 
enjoyable. There are moments of eccentricity, 
but the composer always keeps within reason¬ 
able, if not classical, bounds. All four 
movements are interesting: especially the 
second, Allegro a la Polka, and the Largo, in 
whioh one can trace the influence of Beethoven 
and of Brahms. The work is a welcome novelty, 
and was received with enthusiasm. It will be 
repeated next Monday. Perhaps Mr. Chappell 
may feel inclined to introduce some day the 
oomposer’s Pianoforte Trio in G minor (Op. 15). 
The Quartet, under the leadership of Lady 
Halid, went, on the whole, well. M. Slivinski 
played Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor: not the 
one dedicated by the composer to his wife, as 
announced and analysed in the programme- 
book, but the one which is published together 
with the C minor Sonata. The object of 
programme-books is to assist, not to confuse, 
the hearers, and this unfortunate contretemps 
might surely have been avoided. The perform¬ 
ance of the Fantasia was neat and expressive, 
but the reading was d la Chopin rather than 
d la Mozart. The pianist was well received 
and encored. Miss Thudiohum sang with 
success songs by Massenet and Bohm. 

The concert given by Mr. Moberly’s string 
orchestra, composed—with exception of two male ] 
double bass players—entirely of ladies, was inter¬ 
esting. Handel’s Concerto Grosso in D minor, 
which opened the programme, was played with 
spirit and due attention to light and shade. The 


solo parts were well interpreted by Miss Winifred 
Holiday (1st violin), Miss Amabel Marshall (2nd 
violin), and Miss Maud Fletcher (’cello). A short 

S iece, “ Mdlancolie, ” for strings by Napravnik, a 
zech composer, is quaint, and answers well to 
its title. A “ Nottumo," by the Bussian com¬ 
poser Borodin, is peculiar, and requires more than 
one hearing : it is a movement from a Quartet, 
and we fancy scarcely suited to a large body of 
strings. A Choral Dance by Rymski-Korsakoff, 
from an opera, proved a bright, effective little 
piece. The programme ended with TschaSko wsky's 
Serenade (Op. 48). Various songs and duets were 
sung by Mrs. Hutchinson and Miss M. Barter. 
The songs included a quaint one by De la Borde, 
arranged by Miss L. E. Broadwooa, and two by 
J. J. Rousseau, arranged by Mr. J. A. Fuller- 
Maitland : of these the accompaniment seemed to 
us the better half. 

The second of the St. James’s Hall Ballad 
Concerts was held on Wednesday evening. The 
programme was well selected, and the perform¬ 
ances were all good ; of course there were many 
encores. Mr. Sims Beeves sang Blumenthal's 
“ The Requital ’’ in his usual artistic style. 
The principal lady vocalists were Mesdames 
Stirling, Gomez, Miss Ella Russell, and Miss 
Kate Cove. Mr. Ben Davies was received with 
enthusiasm. Violin solos were contributed by 
M. J. Wolff, and pianoforte boIos by Mr. 
Slivinski. The Meister Glee Singers added 
much to the enjoyment of the evening. 

J. S. Shed lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Sir George Grove has resigned the principal- 
ship of the Boyal College of Music, and Dr. 
C. H. H. Parry has been appointed his suc¬ 
cessor. The late Principal, though not a profe i- 
sional musician, is an enthusiastic lover of the art; 
and his researches and writings in connexion 
with Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Schubert, 
likewise his editorship of the Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, proved strong qualifica¬ 
tions for the post. Sir George, after a long and 
busy career, now retires from active life. Dr. 
Parry has for many years worked earnestly in 
the cause of English musical art, and his 
appointment affords a guarantee for the future 
prosperity of the College. 

We are glad to announce the appearance of 
the London Symphony Orchestra Company, 
whioh has been formed for the purpose of 
m a int a inin g a permanent orchestra in London : 
that is to say, one of whioh all the members 
shall practise and perform together under the 
same conductor for at least six months of the 
year. The conductor and musical director of 
the proposed orchestra will be Mr. Henschel. 

The arrangements with America having been 
completed, Messrs. Boosey will publisn on 
Monday Mrs. Baymond Maude’s setting of the 
“ Bhymes about a Little Woman” from Mr. 
William Canton’s The Invisible Playmate. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 

CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

NE W GIFT BOO KS. 

“The Magazine of Art” Volume 
for 1894. 

With about 400 Choice Illustrations, Fourteen beautiful 
Etchings or Photogravures, and a series of Full-page 
Plates, 21s. 

The rapidly increasing value of Volumes of The Magazine 
of Abt— those already published being now only obtainable 
at a largely increased price—renders it desirable that all 
those who wish to secure a copy of the present year’s issue 
should order from their Bookseller without delay. 


European Pictures of the Year 

1804. With One Hundred and Twenty-five Continental 
Pictures of the present year. Paper covers, 2s. 6d.; or 
in cloth, 4s. _ 


The Cabinet Portrait Gallery. 

Complete in Five Series. Each containing Thirty-six 
Cabinet Portraits of Eminent Men and Women of the 
Day, from Photographs by Messrs. W. and D. Downey, 
Photographers to the Queen. With Biographical 
Sketches. 16s. each. 


The Tidal Thames. 

By GRANT ALLEN. With India-proof Impressions 
of Twenty magnificent Full-page Photogravure Plates, 
and with many other Illustrations in the Text, after 
Original Drawings by W. L. Wyllie, A.R A. In One 
handsome Volume, half-morocco gilt, gilt edges, 
£5 16s. 0d. _ 


Milton's Paradise Lost, with 

Dora’s Illustrations. Popular Edition. Cloth gilt, or 
buckram, 7s. 6d. _ 


Chums Yearly Volume for 1894. 

832 pages, cloth gilt. 8s. 

Contents Twelve Coloured and Tinted Plates, 
over 1,000 Pictures, Eight Exciting Serial Stories, &c. 


"Little Folks” ChristmasVolume 
for 1894. 

Boards, 3s. fld.; cloth, gilt, 6s. With Pictures on nearly 
every page, together with Six Full-page Coloured 
Plates. 


THE NEW UP-TO-DATE COOKERY BOOK. 

Now ready, price 6s. 

Cassell’s New Universal Cookery 
Book. 

By LIZZIE HERITAGE, holder of First-class Diplomas 
in Cookery and Domostic Economy. With Preface by 
Leonard GrUnbnfei.deb, Chef Grand Hotel, London, 
formerly Chef at the Reform Club. Containing Twelve 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Extra crown 8vo, 1,344 pages, strongly bound in cloth, 
with leather back. 

Five Stars in a Little Pool. 

By EDITH CARRINGTON. Dedicated to Dorothy 
Tennant (Mrs. H. M. Stanley). Illustrated. Price 6s. 


To Punish the Czar: a Story 

of the Crimea. By HORACE HUTCHINSON, with 
Eight Original Illustrations by W. B. Wollen. 3s. fid. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Looted, 
Lcdoatb Hill, London. 


ELLIOT S TOCK’S RECEN T BOOKS. 

Printed on toned antique paper with rough edges, and bound in parchment, price 31s. 0d. net; antique calf at £2 2s. net. 

Large Paper, in parchment, price £3 3s. net. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

By THOMAS A. KEMPIS. Being a Facsimile Reproduction of the First Edition printed by Gunther Zeiner a 
Augsburg in 1470-71. With an Introduction by Canon W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A. 

“This beautiful and careful reproduction of the original edition fcurrasaes all that has hitherto 1 een attempted in this direction.” 

" A literary curiosity. One of the most attractive hooka we have seen lately, and would form a suitable present.”— Eecltiria&ctdlsottlit. 

In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 

DANTE'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS; or, “The Passage of the 

Blessed Soul from t’e Slavery of the present Corruption to the IAbsr(y of Ehrval Qloty .” With Notes on the Wav 
bv EM ELI A RUSSELL GURNEY. 

“ Mrs. Russell Gurney haa put together a highly interesting volume.”— The Spectator. 

. “ Here Dante appears i * * * “ “ * * ’ * • * *• 

Mrs. Russell Gurney ap; 

'* This volume—a a 


A BOOK OF 


Tastefully printed and bound, price 6s. 

THE HEAVENLY BIRTHDAYS. 


THE HUMOUR AND 


Edited by “ E. V. B./* Author of “ Days and Hours in a Garden/* “ Ros Rosarum,” &c. 

“This Book of the ‘ Heavenly Birthdays ’ is one to be prised/’—Spectator. “The passages chosen are all of a remarkable imnressivenes 

and the book stands out as one of the best collections of this kind ever put together.”— Scotsman. ■ 

“This daintily bound and prettily printed book is a gathering together of thoughts upon the end to whioh all things draw No more 
exquisite gift to a bereaved fnend has been yet compiled. It i6 the artistic product of love’s labour .*—Christian World. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

PATHOS OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. 

EXTRACTS from bis BROTHER’S NOTE-BOOK. Made by Dr. TICKLEMORE. Edited by J E MAYER M D 

1*4— -II «k.t V.O- luwan ... u M. V< n l4 n » Tn^j. I... .4(11 (4. ..-1.---!___I 1L- l _._r^ti t L 

In this book many 
would servo exoel- 
* Weekly. 

Tastefully printed, in demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF HADDLESEY: Past and Present. 

By Rev. J. N. WORSFOLD. With Notioes of many neighbouring Parishes and Townships, including Birken, 
Brayton, Bum, Carlton, Cowick, Drax, Eggboro, Kellington, Roal, Pontefract, Selby, Snaith, Ac. 

“ Iladdlesey is fortunate in its rector-historian, for Mr. Worsfold. with what must have been infinite pains, has collected all the varied 
materials which in past centuries have given distinction to his parish, and woven them into an attractive story The writing of a local 
history so full of more than local interest could not have been an easy task, but Mr. Worsfold has accomplished it with much succeM." 

In handsome demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, price 7s. 6d. Yorkshire Herald 

HISTORY OF COREA, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


With Description of Manners and Customs, Language, and Geography, 
resident in Manchuria. 

“ Contains a vast mass of valuable information derived from Chinese documents.” 


By Rev. JOHN ROSS, Seven Years 


Also, by the SAME AUTHOR, price 7s. 6d. 

OR REIGNING DYNASTY OF CHINA: 

their Rise and Progress. 

“ We know of no other work which offers so full and exhaustive an account of the manners and history of the Chinese as the one now 
before us."— Westminster Review. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


THE MANCHUS, 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY HORACE COX- 

FULL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 


Now Ready, orown 4to, cloth, bevelled edges, price 8a.; by post, fie. fid. 

FAIRY TALES. By Basil Field. Beautifully Illustrated by C. E. 

Fripp, Associate Member of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 
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JL) and ENGRAVED in Mediaeval or Modem Styles on Wood, 
Copper, or Steel. A Book contusing Illustrations of Mediaeval 
Designs on Wood, post free, 25 Btami*.— Thomas Mohisg, 52, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. Established 1791. 

T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, williog to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8 , Lancaster Place, 8trand, W.C. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.~ 

BdeutiSc, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promntl; 




^ writ ten* by*' R . , s «A Co.7 40,"Norto!k' Street.' Strand, tl'.cf 
irate room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 

npYPEWRlTING—SHORTHAND.— 

JL Miss LEOL1NE HARTLEY (from People’s Palace, Battersea. 
Woolwich Polytechnics). 429. Mansion House Chambers, E.C. All 
Kinds of MSS. carefully copied. Duplicating clear as print. Pupils 
received. Testimonials forwarded. 

OATALOGUE8 

[70REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-T promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 87, Soho Sucar*. 


FORE ION BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

U, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOG UBS post free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOSEI8N BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Pxbiodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

MONTHLY CATALOGUE ~ot Rare, 

-LtJL Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
demand.—G. Lkmai ukr, Lihioire, 38 , Rue de ChAteauduu, Paris 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

-wJ • and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24. BEDFORD STREET, LON DON, W.C.. desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for tilling, on the most 
favourable terms, onlers for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS- 
CATATiOGU ES sent on application 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


G 


and Publishers. 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Hect Street, E.C., 
haTc specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Tftleohone 2759. Telegmph, “ Africanism, London. 

ANTED TO PURCHASE. 


w 


ACADEMY. July. 1893, to June, 1891. 

A CA DEM l r . A Complete Series. 

JOURNAL of PHILOLOG F. Parts 3 to 18, or a St-rie*. 
ABSTRACTS and PROCEEDINGS of ROYAL SOCIETY. A 
Series. 

D UBLIN UNI VERS I TV MA GA ZIA E. 1867 to - 
HIST ORICA L RE VIE W A Series, and Parts 25 to 36. 

G. Bcckle, 60 , Stanhope Street, Newcastle 8treet, W.C. 


r PHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

OR ANTS THE 

DirLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Eximfnation may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty diffident subjects, the standard heiug the same as tint for (lie 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Alterdcen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-ou-Tyue, Paisley, 
Truro, 4c. 

For Prospjctus, 4c., apply to the Bkcretart, L.L.A. 8ohcme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 

CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COL- 

LEGE for WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal—Miss E. P. HUGHES, late of Newnham College. 

The Studeuts attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach¬ 
ing. and have ample opportunity for Teaching in various schools in 
Cambridge. 

The object of the College is to give n professional training to educated 
women who iutend to teach. In addition to the course of training, it 
offers the advantages of a college life, and one year’s residence in 
Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in September. Full parlicu- 
lam may be obta ined by app lic ation to the 1’itixi ipai.._ 

XHLTHAM COLLEGE, 

XLi THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
£2") in APRIL.—Apply to the Head Master. 


iJ^HE 


KENT. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Conductor and Musical Director—Mr. HENSCHKL. 

Incorporated tinder the Companies Acta, 1882 to 189.), 
whereby the liability of a Shareholder is limited to the 
amount nf his Shares. 

CAPITAL £25,000, in 5,000 Shures of £5 each, payable as 
folio*,:—£1 on application, £1 on allotment, and the 
balance in calls of not more than £1 per Share at inter¬ 
vals of not le’s than three calendar months. 

Directors. 

VICTOR RUBENS, Esq., 8 a, Kensington Palace-gardens, 
W. ( halrraan). 

CAKI. MEYER, Esq., 36, Ilill street, Mayfair. 

ALEXANDER SIEMENS, Esq., 7, Airlie gardons, W. 

DANIEL MAYER, Esq., 18, Great Marlborough - street 
(Managing Director). 

(With power to add to their number.) 

Bankers. 

THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, LIMITED, Regent- 
street, W. 

Solicitor. 

E T. HARGRAVES, 18, St. Thomas-street, S.E. 

Auditors. 

Messrs. TURQUAND, YOUNGS, BISHOP * CLVRKB, 41, 
Coleman-street, E.C. 

Secretary (pro lent.) and Omcss. 

J. D. M'LAREN, 8, Argyll-place, Regent street, W. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing in London a permanont Orchestra (resident), i.e., an 
Orchestra all the members of which practice and perform 
together under the same conduct ir for at least half the year. 
Furthermore, in view of the easier terms obtainable by reason 
of the engagements of the executants over a long period, it 
should be possible to popularise the best orchestral music 
by giving orchestral concerts with the best obtainable 
Orchestra at really popular prices. 

THE COMPANY'S AIM IS NOT TO COMPETE BUT TO 
CO-OPERATE WITH EXISTING OKGANISATIONS. The 
Orchestra, when not engaged with their own conductor in 
the concerts proposed to be established, will, on reasonable 
terms, be at the disposal of choral and other institutions, 
festivals, <fcc., in London and the provinces. The advantages 
which would acci ue to the managersof such societies, festivals, 
<fec., in being able to engage with one negotiation a well- 
trained Orchestra, instead of being compelled to engage each 
individual performer, a proceeding very often attended by 
the difficulty of clashing engagements, the accepting of sub¬ 
stitutes, and other managerial troubles, should render such 
engagements of the Orchestra as a body of not infrequent 
occurrence. 

Applications for Shares should be made upon forms which 
may be obtained from the Company’s secretary and bankers, 
and forwarded to the bankers of the Company, togother with 
the amount payable on application. If no allotment is 
made the deposit will be returned without deduction, and 
where the number of Shares allotted is less than the number 
applied for, the surplus will be credited in reduction of tho 
amount payable on allotment. 

Copies of the memorandum and articles of association of 
the Company, and the contracts entered luto, may be 
inspected at the Offices of the Company’s solicitor. 

4th December, 1804. 

LIVERPOOL.-THE “ T. It. HU-SELL ’* COLLECTION. 

Magnificent Collection of MODERN OIL PAINTINGS, 
WATER-COLOUR DR A WINGS, and STA TUARY. 

TO BE SOLI) BY AUCTION BY 

MESSRS. BRANCH k LEETE on 

lV-1. THURSDAY, 29th DECEMBER. 1894, at 2 o’clock, in the 
HANOVER ROOMS. Hanover Street, LIVERPOOL. THE HIGH- 
CLASS COLLECTION of VALUABLE OIL PAINTINGS, including 
a grand Landscape by B. W. Leader, A.R.A., several by Yeoud King, 
and other iniiMirtant painters : Water-Colour Drawing* and Sculpture, 
including the life-sixe marble figure, entitled “ FATE-LEI>.” by 
Albert Toft, exhibited in the Royal Academy Exhibition of !8!*o, and 
other nieces, whieli have been ordered to lie disposed of by the 
Executor* of the late Thomas Roliert Russell, Ehj., of Livened- 

Catalogues will lie forwarded on application to the Auctioneers. 

The pictures may lie viewed on Wednesday, the 19th iust. 


A NTIQUE ART (NINEVEH).— 

Statuettes of Sennacherib, Sardanapnlus, and his queen. 
Also reduced fuc>imiles of the celebrated Gulden Scene, Winged 
Human-beaded Lion and Bull, Ac., from the sculptures found in the 
long-buried palaces of the great Kings of Assyria, now in the British 
Museum. Made in delicate biscuit i^rcclain. 

“ Interesting and faithful reproductions."— Athenaeum. 

'* Most agreeable ornaments for the drawing-room ."—Art Journa'. 

“The forms, the features, and the elal*orate emboidcrod drapery aro 
rendered with most scrupulous fidelity."— Academti. 

“ Every detail is faithfully and vividly portrayed.” Illw>tra'ed 
Archacotovist. 

Descriptive I’rosjiectus and Press Opinions on application to A li ked 
J arvis {Sole Publisher), 43, Willes Road, Lnndou, N.W. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF II.R.II. THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 

f ECTURES in DANISH LITERATURE 

Li at the PORT.M AN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, LONDON. W. 
A COURSE of Follt CHRISTMAS LECTURES on the Danish Prose 
Poet, HANS CHRISTIAN AN DERSEN. will be delivered in English 
on DECEMBER 27th, 281 h, 29th, ami 31st, 1994, at 3 o’clock, by Dr. 
KARL LENTZ NEK. 

Tickets, 7s. 6d. lor the Course, 2s*. for a single lecture, may be 
obtaiued ill Loudon at the Office, 32, Dorset Street, Baker Street, W.; 
also from Messrs. Williams A Nouuwt, 14. Henrietta Street. Covent 
Garden, W.C.; and at the door* of the Port man Rooms ; in Oxford at 
the Clarendon Prcsb Depot, 116, High Street. Syllabuses gratis. 


REMINGTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS ', BOOKSTALLS , 
AND LIBRARIES 

BY LADY JEUNE. 

LESSER QUESTIONS. 1 vol., crown 

8vo, cloth. 

The Times says : —“ Not only aro those great questions in 
themselves, but they involve, either directly or indireetty, 
some of the greatest of all tho great questions of our time- 
nothing less than the social welfare and prospects of the 

whole body politic.On these questions Lady Jeune writes 

from direct experience, and often with excellent judgment, 
with full sympathy, and yet not with unregulated en¬ 
thusiasm." 

AUSTRALIA REVENGED: a Story 

in which the Young Australian appears in his true 
colours. With Appendix on “Australian Governors.’* 
By BOOMERANG. Crown 8vo, cloth 8s. 6d. 

The Telegraph says.—“ Distinctly original." 

The Dundee Advertiser says : Is well written and main¬ 

tains the interest to tho close." 

SHILRIOK the DRUMMER; or, Loyal 

and True. A Romance of the Irish Rebellion of 1798. 
By JULIA AGNE8 FRASElt. 

IN a HOUSE of PAIN. By Frederic 

YYNON. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

THE ACCOUNTANT. By F. H. Mel. 

Crown 8vo, cl oth, 3s. 6d. 

The Scotsman says : “ A very well told and unpretentious 
story is unfolded in ** The Accountant." )t is impossible 
lo avoid sometliing like a comparison with Wilkie Collins. 
There is hardly a dull page in the book, and as & story it 
has quite a list of merits." 

AN ELECTION JOURNAL: General 

Election, 1892. By " M." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Dundee Advertiser says: “The narrative is entertaining 
and frequently amusing.** 

The Scotsman says : “ Is highly ingenious." 

BEJilXaTOS & OO , Limited, 

London : 15, King Street, Co vent Garden ; 
and Sfdnoy. 

. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

-SERVICE INSTITUTE, at Ilo.Cannon Ktmt, EX’ . REGIS- 

TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers may confidently rely upon the Doctor’s long aud 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
thei r disposal. 

FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLE- 

-L MEN’S DAUGHTERS.-The Misses SINCLAIR CLARKE. 
46. Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.—References permitted to—The 
Right Honourable G. J. Goschcn, M.P., and Mrs. Gosohen; John 
Usner, Esq..of Norton, Midlothian ; the Honble.and Rev. Wm. Miller, 
LL.D..C.1.E.; the Rev. C. J. Ridgeway, 36, Porches ter Terrace, W. 
and Colonel Rissct, R.E., C.J.E._ 

MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & OO., 

1VX ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Ars the sole representative* in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND 4 CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged In tho investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., at a moderateccrt. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN LONDON 

DEATH DUTIES. 

THE 

LIVERPOOL AND 

J^ONDON and 

QLOBE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 

This Company is prepared not only* to issue new Life 
Policies covenanting to pay the DEATH DUTIES direct to 
the Government Authorities BEFORE GRANT OF PRO¬ 
BATE, but al*o to secure the same advantage when desired 
TO UNENCUMBERED EXISTING POLICIES. 

Hkad Offices P* DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
ULAD UFF1CL8 ^ 7> CORN HILL, LONDON. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BUDDHISM of TIBET. 

With its Mystic Colts, Symbolism and Mythology, and 
in its Relation to Indian Buddhism. By Burgeon-Major 
L. A. WADDELL, M.B., F.L.S., F.R.G.8., Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Anthropological Institute, &c. 
Domy 8vo, with oyer 200 Illns., 31s. 0d. [ Heady on Monday. 

THE PORTUGUESE in INDIA: 

being a History of the Rise and Decline of their Eastern 
Empire. By F. C. DANVERS, of Her Majesty’s Indian 
(Home) Civil Service. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 22 Illus¬ 
trations, 42s. 

“ Its historical value is considerable, and itsliteiary merit 
is far from slight. A clear, well-balanced, and impressive 
survey of the facts and forces which shaped the policy and 
determined the fortunes of the Portuguese in India.” 

Standard. 


ALLEN’S NATURALISTS LIBRARY. 

Volumes just ready, 6s. each. 

The TIMES says: “Much first-rate scientific talent is 
being employed to make a survey at once accurate and 
popular, of animated nature so far as it is now known.” 

BUTTERFLIES. Vol. I. (With 

special reference to British Species.) By W. F. KIRBY, 
F.L.8. With 125 Coloured Specimens and 75 Woodcuts. 

MONKEYS. 2 vols. By H. O. 

FORBES, LL.D., Director of Public Unseam, Liver¬ 
pool. With 30 Coloured Plates, 8 Maps, and Woodcuts. 
*.* The Plates for these two volumes have all been specially 
drawn for this Edition by Mr. J. O. Keulemans. 

Vols. already Issued— 

BIRDS (Vol. I.) and M A.R8UPIAX8. 


THE ART of ILLUSTRATION. 

A Popular Treatise on Drawing for the Press, Des¬ 
cription of the Processes, Ac. By HENRY BLACK¬ 
BURN. Crown 4to, with 95 Illustrations, Is. 8d.; gilt 
top edition, Ss. 

“ A brightly written account by a man who has had large 
experience of the ways in which books are illnstrated nowa¬ 
days.As a collection of typical illustrations by artists of 

the day the book is very attractive.”— Times. 

London : W. H. ALLEN & CO. (Limited), 

13, Waterloo Place. 

Publishers to the I ndia Office. 

THE 

AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Has the honour to announce the Publication of 

NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 

BY 

ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

“ Tho British Museum collection, reproduced in this 
volume, is,” says Professor Colvin, “ a fairly complete and 
representative survey of the several phases of Durer’s 
activity as a draughtsman and skctcher during all periods 
of his career.” 

The Volume is Imptrial folio, half-moroceo , Plates Linen - 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

(New Edition), of 18i pages, with Illustrated Supple¬ 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, jsist free, Onk Shilling. 


"AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” 
Nr.w Pamphlet, Free on Application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London. 


VIN O LI A CREAM 

FOR 

COLD SORES, BURNING, ITCHING, &c. 

Is. lid. and Is. 9d. per box. 


JUST READY, 

Suitable lot Cbclstmas anb 

Hew gear's presents. 

QUEEN VICTORIA’S DOLLS. By Frances 

H. LOW. With 40 Pull-page Coloured Illustrations and numerous 
Sketches and Initial !»■• Alan Wright Handsomely bound 

in cloth and gold, with K i 5 price PJh. 6d. 

The Times says: “Loyalty, legitimate curiosity, and the inherent 
fascination of the subject for a large portion of the community will 
insure a wide popularity for tho pretty volume which tells the history 
of Queen Victoria’s Dolls. Profusely and very prettily illustrated in 
colours, of the imaginary world with which the solitary childhood of 
Her Majesty was peopled by her own deft and busy fingers.” 

ZIG-ZAGS at the ZOO. By Arthur Morrison 

and J. A. SHEPHERD. 236 pp., super-royal 8vo, doth extra, 
price 7s. fid. 

Two Hundred and Thirty-six Pages of Comical Pictures and Quaint 
Experiences at the Zoological Gardens. The imaginations of Author 
and Artist alike run riot as they zig-zag amongst the birds, beasts, and 
reptiles which are collected in Regenta Park, tho result being a book 
of much amusement and not a little instruction. 

A BOOK FOR GIRLS. 

TWO GIRLS. By Amy E. Blanchard, 

Author of “Twenty Little Maidens,'4c. Illustrated by Ida 
Waugh. 236 pp., crown 8vo, cloth extra, prico 3s. «d 

The author of “Two Girls ” has evidently known and deeply studied 
the manners of young people in their teens, and she has reproduced for 
other young people a life-like book which will please because it is true 
and because its truth is interesting. One hears the inflection of young 
voices through the pages, and seems to know and like the young folks 
to whom those voices belong. We ramble on in the company of Val, 
and Tlieo, and Archie, and Aunt Janet, with the quoer old black oook 
Mammy Jane occasionally appearing, knd go well through the year 
Val is a cousin of Theo, who has been left an orphan and poor: but this 
makes no difference to their lore and the fun they have, and the tale 
comes out at the end as all good tales should. As a gift-book for Christ¬ 
mas the volumo would be admirable both in appearance and in tone. 

STORIES from tlie DIARY of a DOCTOR. 

By L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D., Authors of 
“The Medicine Lady." With -’4 Illustrations by A. Pearso 378pp. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 

This volume contains Twelve Stories illustrative of the various ex¬ 
periences met with during tho professional career of a Medical Mau in 
large practice. They are not less striking than those told in Samuel 
Warren’s “ IHary of a late Physician, whilst several of them aie 
founded on actual occurrences, and others show tho immense advances 
which Medical Scicnoe has made in these later years. 

SHAFTS from an EASTERN QUIVER. 

By CHARLES J. MAN'SFORD. With 25 Illustrations by A. 
Pear#e. 288 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

A collection of Stories from Iudia, fturmah, and Afghanistan, each 
complete In itself, and all illustrative of some customs or modes of 
thought peculiar to the East. 

The Livert.>ool Daily J'odMY*: “He must be a poor creature who ( 
cannot cast aside sometimes all considerations of tho possible and revel | 
in dreams of wildest adventure, and for ingenious and exciting im¬ 
possibility Mr. Mansford’s stories, to use a classical phrase, ‘ take the ! 
cake.’” 

THE BEECHCOURT MYSTERY. By Carl- 

TON STRANGE, Author of “ Margaret’s Secret, ’ “ Two Worlds of 
Fashion,” 4c. 320 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

The Publishers Circular says: *' The lover of sensationalism will find 
in this volume much that is attractive. It tells of the exploits of a 
certain poacher family in France, and later in England. Poaching, 
however, is a mild offence to much that is recounted in these excitiug 
chapters; murder and mystery are with the reader throughout, and 
should serve to made the book a very popular one of its kind. How 
the Champlains get themselves into endless scrapes at home, and how 
they are connected with the mystery of Lord Strogau's death at Beech- 
court, are forcibly set forth in an alisorbiugly interesting fashion by a 
writer likely to prove a very popular provider of fiction of a melo¬ 
dramatic character." 

A BOOK FOR B0Y8. 

THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. By Herbert 

GREEN HOUGH SMITH. 2>2 pp , crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 8d. 

A scries of graphic sketches of the leading incidents in the lives of 
Masaniello. Prince Rupert, Marino Faliero, Bayard. Lithgow, Jacque¬ 
line de Laguettc, Yidocq, Lochiel, Casanova. The volume is printe A on 
antique paper, and bouud in old Btylo with uncut edges. 

GEORGE NEWNE3, Ltd., Strand, London, W.C. 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

O O O O A 


THE BIGGEST AND BEST SIXPENNYWORTH 
EVER ISSUED! 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 

THE WINDSOR 
MAGAZINE. 

A Home Magazine for Men 
and Women. 

CONDUCTED ON ENTIRELY NEW AND 
ORIGINAL LINES, 

WILL BE PUBLISH ED ON 

DECEMBER 12th, 

AMD WILL CONTAIN, AMONGST MANY OTHKKS, 

THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT FEATURES: 
1st. A Magnificent Coloured Plate, 

FOUR GENERATIONS OF THE KOVAL FAMILY. 

2nd. A FINE ART FRONTIS- 

PIECE. 

3rd. A deeply-interesting Serial 

Story, “THE GREY LADY." By HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN. 

4th. “A BID for FORTUNE.” 

A Fascinating Serial Story by GUY BOOTHBY. IUua- 
trated by 8tanley L. Wood. 

6th. “THE CHRONICLES of 

MARTIN HEWITT, INVESTIGATOR." By ARTHUR 
MORRISON. Illustrated by Murray Smith. 

6th. “ UNKNOWN LONDON.” 

By H. D. LOWItY. Illustrated by T. 8. C. Crowther. 

7th. “A TALK on HOME 

TOPIC8." By Mrs. HUMPHRY (“Madge” ot 
Truth). 

A GREAT MARRIAGE INSUR¬ 
ANCE SCHEME that will be sure to be the Sensation ot 
the Hour. 


BOILING WATER CR MILK 


London : Ward, Lock, & Bowden, Ltd., 
Salisbury-square, E.C. 

T»0 PUBLISHERS. — A magnificent 

GROUND FLOOR, Well lighted throughout and with good 
dry Basement under same, TO BE LET OX LEASE- Total floor 
Njiace nearly 4,000 feet. Close to the Offices of Messrs. Kegau Paul 4 
Co, Griffith, Farran 4 Co, and the Pall Mall Uazette. Rent £350. 

Full particulars of tho above, also of smaller premises in the same 
neighbourhood, of Arthur Grovkk, F.8.I., Estate Agent, 25, Cecil* 
court, Charing Cross-road, W.C. 


Now Ready, largo crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, fls., post free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

WITH -A. OOnSTTHSrXJA-TXOISr TO 1801, 

By CHARLES S. Ml ALL. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they‘tind up;.it from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ccclesIaMi •<»! history of the last 300 years. . . . Wc ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr. Mlall tor the 
light whi h they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England." 

TIMES.—“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation.’’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which caunot 
readily be found anywhere else."_ 


Loudon: ALEXANDER & S HEP HEARD, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. Ltd. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of ENGLISH 

HISTORY. By SAMUEL R. GARDINER and J. BASS MULLINGER, 
New and Enlarged Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ A new edition of the highly useful Introduction to the Study of English History. . . . 
The book has been brought up to date.'*— Athenaeum, November 10,1804. 

“We can give this Introduction a hearty recommendation. It is a moot full and con¬ 
venient library of historical and bibliographical reference.”— Guardian, November 7,1804. 


GUSTAYUS the THIRD and his CONTEMPOR¬ 
ARIES, 1716-1792. An Overlooked Chapter of Eighteenth Century 
History. By NISBET BAIN. 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. net. [At all Libraries. 
“ Very interesting reading ."—Daily News, November 8 1881. 

“Ur. Bain succeeds in showing that Qostavus III. was In reality a ‘ shining sort of man,’ 
Whose history is by no mesns devoid of general Interest nor wanting in dramatic incident." 

Times, November#, 1891. 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL 

LIBRARY. 

./Veto Volume. 

INTRODUCTION to the THEORY of SCIENCE and META¬ 
PHYSICS. By Dr. A. RIEHL. Translated by Dr. ARTHUR FAIR¬ 
BANKS. Post 8vo, 9s. 

It Is a work of very great Interest and Importance."— Scotsman, November 12,1881. 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY. Edited by the 

Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, Dean of Gloucester, and by the Rev. 
JOSEPH S. EXELL. With Introductions by the Ven. Archdeacon 
FARRAR, the Right Rev. H. COTTERILL, the Very Rev. Principal 
J. TULLOCH, the Rev. Canon G. RAWLINSON, and the Rev. Dr. 
PLUMMER. 

New Volumes. 

ST. MATTHEW. EXPOSITION, by Rev. A. L. Williams. 
HOMILETICS, by Rev. B. C. CAFFIN. HOMILIES, by Various 
Authors. 2 vols., super-royal 8vo, 21s. each. 

“ The homiletical portion of the Commentary will be fouod to be very full and suggestive.’’ 

Christian World, November 2*2, 1884. 

“The exposition is remarkably full and comprehensive. . . . No discreet user could 
consult it without immediate and ample proltt ."—Record, November 23,1881. 


ST. MICHAEL the ARCHANGEL: Three Enco¬ 
miums by Theodosius, Archbishop of Alexandria; Severos, Patriarch of 
Antiooh; and Eustathius, Bishop of Trake. The Coptic Texts,-with 
Extracts from Arabic and Ethiopic Versions. Edited, with a Transla¬ 
tion, by E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. Large 8vo, 15s. net. 

“ Ur. Budge is a trained Orientalist, and the volume is evidence of his wide knowledge and 
deep erudition.''— Athenaeum, November 3,1801. 


HISTORY of S. FRANCIS of ASSISI. By the 

ABBE LE MONNIER. Translated by a FRANCISCAN TERTIARY. 

With Preface by Cardinal VAUGHAN. 8vo, lGs. 

“It iB strictly hagiologlcalin the sense that it accepts implicitly nearly all the legends and 

marvels with which the contemporary records abound.The work is full of the 

interest which attaches to the engaging personality of the saint, and it strives, not unskil¬ 
fully, to place that personality in due relation to the spirit of the age in which he lived." 

Times, November 2,1S94. 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

A FARM in FAIRYLAND. By Laurence Housman. 

With 18 Full-Page Illustrations, and specially designed oovor by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Large-Paper Edition will be limited to Fifty Copies. 

"We have seldom read stories which have afforded us more pleasure than the first five iu 
this book. They are written with strong poetical feeling, and ahow much lively fancy—or 
we might say imagination—and a warm lore of birds, beasts, and flowers. Besides this, they 
are original.’’— Athenaeum, November 21, 1891. 


BY ORDER of the SUN to CHILE. By J. J. 

AUBERTIN. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Ur. Auhertln went and law, not as an astronomer, bat as a layman. With Professor 
8chaeberle and others he enjoyed a magnificent spectacle, of which he gives a striking and 
unconventional account .’’—Saturday Review, November 2,1891. 


PARCHMENT LIBRARY (The). 

New Volume. 

POETS on POETS. By Mrs. Rickard Stbachey. Elzevir 
8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick Press. Parchment 
or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 

“ There Is no doubt that the best criticism on the poets is to be found in the poets them¬ 
selves. There could not be a more delightful book for a lover of the poets to have. Mrs. 
Strachey has supplied her ohoice of pieces with a few notes, and with a brief Introduction, 
which add something to its value.”— Scotsman, November 10, 1894. 


Cleverly Illustrated. 

PROVERBS in PORCELAIN, to which is added 

“ AU REVOIR,’ a Dramatio Vignette. By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 
25 Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. Small 4 to, 5s. A limited 
number of copies may be had printed on large paper, 21s. net. 

“ No one has a lighter, and brighter, and firmer, but at the rame time more delicate, touch 
than Mr. Austin Dobson ; no illustrator oould more aptly follow and interpret Proverbs in 
Porcelain than Ur. Bernard Partridge. —Athenaeum. 


ELZEVIR SERIES. 

New Volume. 

THE KING’S LAST VIGIL. By Lady Lindsay, Author of 
“ Lyrics, and other Poems.” Elsevir 8vo, printed on hand - made 
paper, 5s. 

“ Lady Lindsay's new volume Illustrates the remarkable variety of her literary power*. 
Legend, allegory, ballad, sonnet, ode, love-song, genre-poem—all these forms she handles, 
and in each she accomplishes something artistic."— Speaker, November 3,1891. 

“ Several volumes of recent verse demand a passing notice and appreciation. Among 
these the first place belongs to ‘The King’s Last VigiL' "—Timet, November 9,1891, 


WEIRD TALES from NORTHERN SEAS. From 

the Danish of JONAS LIE. Translated by R. NISBET BAIN. With 
12 Illustrations by Laurence Housman. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

“ The student of folk-lore will be deligM*! with these gloomy legends of the Traug and 
the Gan-Finn, embodying as they do myths as ancient as the origin of the Danes themselves. 
All have a wildness and fierceness quite In keeping with the stormy coasts and seas they 
belong to, and arc told with great effect, and without losing nmch in translation." 

Spectator. 


CANDIDUCCIA: Scenes from Roman Life. By 

tho MARCIIESA TIIEODOLI, Author of “ Under Pressure.” 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 12s. net. 

"A very acceptable contribution to British knowledge of Italian life. 

Scotsman, November 12,1891 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

Juat ready, at every Library. 

LIFE AT THE ZOO 

Notes and Traditions of the Regent’s Park Gardens. 
By C. J. CORNISH. 


G. P. PUTNAMS SONS. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS" 
SERIES. 

Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT. M.A. 

Illustrated with numerous Pull-page Plates and Maps, Ac. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s.; Roxburgh, 6s. 

New Volumes. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN and the 

DOWNFALL of AMERICAN SLAVERY. By NOAH 
BROOKS. 

CICERO, and the FALL of the 

ROMAN REPUBLIC. By J. L. 8TRACHAN-DAVID- 
SON, M.A., Fellow of BalUol College, Oxford. 


In 8vo, with Sixteen Illustrations, price 12s. 6d., cloth. 


“ A delightful volume. Mr. Cornish records his observations In a very attractive fashion, genial in 
tone, curiously felicitous in description, and with frequent touches of quiet humour.” Timet. 

“ An excellent book, largely anecdotic, but anecdotic with a purpose. It is exceedingly well 
illustrated .”—Daily Newt. 

“ * Life at the Zoo ’ has f eldom been described with the freshness of insight and minute knowledge 
which Mr. Cornish brings to the task in his bright and well-written book.”— Standard. 

“ A very fascinating collection of papers. This absorbing work is without a single dull or super- 
flous line.”— World. 


Bound about Helvellyn. 

24 Plates in Etching and Aquatint. By THOMAS 
HUSON, R.I. With Notes by the Artist. Super-royal 
8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 

A Large-paper Edition, with Proofs of the Plates, and 
Printed on hand-made paper, consisting of 60 Copies only, 
will he issued, price £2 12s. 6d. net. 


The Fall of Athens. 

A Tale of the Peloponnesian War. By the Bev. A. J. 

CHURCH, Anthor of "Stories from Homer.” With 

16 Illustrations, large orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ Well done and finely illustrated. Let every boy bo 
presented with this spirited story of the Peloponnesian 
War .”—Black a.d IKAile. 

" It is one of the best of the many books in which the 
author has made the life of antiquity familiar and delightful 
to the young.’ '—Scotsman. 


The Liberation of Italy. 

By the Countess EVELYN M4.RTINENGO CESAR- 
ESCO. With 4 Portraits on Copper. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

The story of the risorgimento —one of the most fascinating 
of tales, the only piece of real romance that has enlivened 
European history since Waterloo.”— Athenaeum. 

“To study the materials is ono thing, to present them 
with felicity and interpret them with insight is quite 
another. The Countess does both.”— Time*. 


Studies in Modern Music 

Second Series. Frederick Chopin, Anbon Dvorak, 
Johannes Brahms. By W. H. HADOW, M A., Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxon. With 4 Portraits on 
Copper. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Radiant Suns. A Sequel 

to “Sun, Moon,and Stars.” By AGNES GIBERNE. 
With 16 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ The author has an earnest love of her subject, and a gift 
of awakening the imagination to help the intellect. The 
book is well illustrated.”— Scotoma*. 


For the Honour of the 

FLAG. A Tale of our Sea Fights with the Dutch. By 
Commander C. N. ROBINSON, R.N., and JOHN 
LEYLAND, Authors of “ In the Queen’s Navee ” 
Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. A story of stirring adventure. 


Kensington Palace in the 

DAYS of QUEEN MARY II. A Story by EMMA 

MARSHALL, Author of “ Under Salisbury Spire.” 

With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ A vivid picture of English court-life at the close of tho 
seventeenth century, and will be read with pleasure by all 
who are interested in that picturesque period.”— Scotsman. 

“Mary’s deeply religious character, womanly feelings 
and occupations, kindne s to her dependents, and pure life, 
must always keep a high place for her among the good 
queens of history, and Mrs. Marshall has done well to 
increase our knowledge of her .”—National Observer. 


The Inns of Court and 

CHANCERY. By W. J. LOFTIE. With upwards of 
60 Illustrations, chiefly by Herbert Railton. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Now ready. 

“An agreeable account of the Inner and Middle Temples 
and various Inns of Court.the work is beautifully illus¬ 

trated.”— Slack and White. 


A Double Cherry. A 

Story by Miss WINCHESTER, Author of “Adrift,” 
and “ The Nest of Sparrows.” With Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ This gifted anthor has produced several of tho healthiest 
children’s books that have ever been written, but has never 

been more successful than in the present instance.Both 

young people and old will read the book with pleasure.” 

Scotsman. 

Stories from English His- 

TORY. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, Author of 
“ Stories from Homer.” Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6.1. 
“ Little readers will delight in Mr. Church’s graphic des¬ 
cription of striking events recorded in our annals.” 

Daily News. 

“Told in a pleasant way. Hard facts are administered 
in a palatable and even appetising form .”—Fall Mall Gazette. 


London : SEELEY & CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 


The SKETCH BOOK of GEOF- 

FREY CRAYON, GENT. By WASHINGTON 
IRVING. “ Van Tassel ” Edition. Uniform in general 
stylo with tho “ Alhambra,” “ Granada,” and “ Knicker¬ 
bocker." 2 vols. 8vo, printed from new type, with 
artistically designed borders, and 32 Illustrations from 
Drawings by Rackham, Bahraud, Church, Bit, anu 
Darlet. Cloth extra, 26s. net. 


The STORY of the CIVIL WAR. 

By J. C. ROPES. A Concise Account of the War in the 
United States of America between 1861 and 1865. To be 
complete in 3 vols. Vol. I. NARRATIVE of EVENTS 
in the OPENING of the CAMPAIGN of 1*02. With 5 


rhe EGYPTIAN BOOK of the 

DEAD. The most ancient and the most important of 
the extant Religious Texts of Ancient Egypt Edited 
with Introduction, a Complete Translation, and yanous 
chapters on its History, Symbolism, &c., by tHAKLKa 
H B. DAVIS, M.D., Ph.D. With ninety-nine tail-page 
Illustrations from tho Turin and the Louvre Papyri, 
and twenty-five Designs representing the Egyptian 
Gods. Royal 4to, cloth, 80s. net. 


The WINNING of the WEST. 

By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Anthor of “ Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman,” “ The Wilderness Hunter, &c. 
Vol. III.—The Founding of the “Trans-Alleghany 
Commonwealths, 1784-1790. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 


Che LIGHT PRINCESS; and 

other Fairy Tales. By GEORGE MACDONALD. Ulus- 
trated by Maud Humphrey. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


CHINESE NIGHTS ENTER 

TAINMENTS. Forty Stories told by Almond-Eyed 
Fjlk, Actors in the Romance of “Tho Strayed Arrow, 
By ADELE M. FIELDE. Illustrated by Chinese 
Artists. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


NAPOLEON. By Alexandre 

DUMAS. Translated from tho French by J. B. Laknkk, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


)LIVER CROMWELL: a Narra¬ 
tive of his Life, with Extracts from his l.cttorB and 
Speeches, and an Account of tho Political, Religious, 
and Military Affairs of England during his Time. By 
SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH. With Portraits and 
Plans of Marston Moor and Naseby. 8vo, clo'.n, 12s. Uil. 
net. 


The EMPIRE of the TSARS and 

The RUSSIANS. By ANATOLB LEROY-BEAU- 
LIEU Translated from tho French by Z. A. Ragozix, 
Author of “The Story of Assyria,” “the Story 
Chaldea,” &c. With Maps. 3 vols , 8vo. 

Vol. I. THE COUNTRY AND ITS INHABITANTS, 
12 b. 6d. Ideally. 

Vol. II. THE INSTITUTIONS. \_Reaily. 

Vol. III. THE RELIGION. U* preparation. 

The WRITINGS of THOMAS 

PAINE. Political, Sociological, Religious, and Literary. 
CoUected, Edited, and Chronologically arranged by 
MONCUBE D CONWAY. In course of publication . 
4 vols., royal 8vo, gilt tops, 12s. 8d. each. Uniform 
with the Editor's " Life of Paine.’ 

Vol. I., 1774-1779. Vol. II., 1778-1792. 

London: 24, Bedford-strket, Strand, and 
New York. 
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JARROLD & SONS’ NEW STORY BOOKS 

New Illustrated Catalogue Just Published. 

NEW BOYS’ BOOKS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. each (post 4jd.). 

AFTER SCHOOL. By Robert Overton. Second Edition. 

With 21 Illustrations by Reinhold Thule. Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. (post ljd.). 

44 A book to delight all schoolboys. It is full of merriment.”— Glasgow Herald. 

LIGHTS OUT! By Robert Overton. With 26 Beautiful 

Illustrations by Reinhold Thiele. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 0d. (post 4£d.). 

** A more acceptable present for boys could hardly be imagined.” 
_ Aberdeen Daily Free Pr e*8. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 0d. each, post 4$d. 

SABLE and WHITE. The Autobiography of a Show Dog. 

By D*. GORDON STABLES. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. (po8t 4}d.). [Second Edition. 

“A splendid gift-book fora boy.”— Glaeo^w Herald. 

THAT BOTHER of a BOY. By Grace Stebbing. Third 

Edition. With 33 Illustrations by Paul Hardy. Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. (post 4|d.). 
“ The story is admirably told: it moves to laughter in almost every page.” 

Leeds Mercury. 

SAYINGS and DOINGS in FAIRYLAND. By Dorothy 

SINCLAIR. Second Edition. With upwards of 40 Illustrations by Paul Hardy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. (post 4$d.). 

“ There is not a dull line in any of the stories ."—Glasgow Herald. 

LORD LYNTON’S WARD. By Helena Brooks. Second 

Edition. With Thirty-six Illustrations by Paul Hardy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(post 4^d.) 

44 Since Mrs. Hodgson Burnett wrote ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy * few more pleasing books 
have seen the light .—National Press. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

BLACK BEAUTY. The Autobiography of a Horse. By 

ANNA SEWELL. 180th Thousand. With upwards of 120 Illustrations by John Beer. 
Cloth, Elegant, 5s. (post 0d.) 


BEAUTIFUL JOE. The Autobiography of a Dog. By 

MARSHALL SAUNDERS. Price3a. (post 4}d.) 

The Countess of Aberdeen (wife of the Governor-General of Canada) saysI am sure 
that all lovers of animals will welcome this book with eagerness as being eminently calcu¬ 
lated to spread that knowledge of, and thought for, dumb beasts which will lead to their 
humane treatment. The circulation of such a book—a worthy companion to ‘Black 
Beauty ’—must do vast good.” 

London : JARROLD & SONS, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, E.C., 

And of all Booksellers. 


THE 


LIBERAL 

3d. Weekly. 


A Review of Politics, 
Literature, Science, and Art. 

44 * The Liberal' contains a vast deal of 
matter for threepence, and bids fair to 
achieve a brilliant success .”—Daily News. 

"We note some excellent qualities in Mr. 
Balsillie's journal—independence, balance, 
and, above all, ideas .”—Daily Chronicle. 


London: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51, Old Bailey, E.C., and all New agents. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER’S 

LIST. 

Fcap. 4to, with numerous Original Illustrations, art lined binding, 4s. 6d. net. 

The Book of the Lifeboat. 

With a Complete History of the Lifeboat Saturday Movement up to date, and 
Thrilling Narratives, written by Eye-witnesses of Shipwrecks and Lifeboat Rescues 
on the Coasts of British Isles. Edited by J. C. DIB DIN and JOHN AYLING. 

"A veritable nineteenth-century book of golden deeds.”— Speaker. 

ANNIE S. SWAN’S NEW STORY, Handsomely bound, 3s. 0d. 

A Lost Ideal. 

By ANNIE S. SWAN, Author of “ The Gates of Eden,” Ac., Ac. 

44 The best thing she has done since 4 Aldersyde.’ ’’—New Age. 

Cloth extra, gilt top, with Six Illustrations, price Os. 

Rab Bethune’s Double ; or, Life’s 

Long Battle Won. By EDWARD GARRETT, Author of 44 By Still Waters,” Ac. 

44 The story is admirably told.”— Aberdeen Journal. 

Crown 8vo, antique paper, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

A Fair Norwegian. 

By ANDREW STEWART, Author of 44 One False Step.” 

41 The story is finely writteu. The plot in every detail is worked out with marked 
ability.”— Biiiish Weekly. __ 

NEW BOOK OF SCOTTISH CHARACTER. 

Crown 8vo, antique paper, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

The Provost o’ Glendookie. 

By ANDREW SMITH ROBERTSON. 

OLIPHANT, ANDEB30N, & FEKRIBR, 24, Old Bailey, E 0.; 

AND EDINBVBOH. 


THE MINSTER 

The New Populir Illustrated Sixpenny Magazine 
for Churchmen and Churchwomen. 


THE minster will differ from every other 
Popular Magazine in being definitely associated 
with the Church. Amongst its contributors will be 
found many of the leading Men and Women of the 
day. Each Number will be complete in itself and be 
profusely Illustrated. 

CONTENTS OE THE FIRST NUMBER 

WHICH WILL B8 

READY UPON DECEMBER 18th. 

By THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. d Meditation. 

By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.I.E. The Triumph of Japan (Illustrated). 
By THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S. The London School Board. 

By SIR BENJAMIN BAKER, K.C.M.G. War and Engineering (Illustrated), 
By THE HEAD MASTER OF HARROW (Tin Rev. J. E. C. 

WE LLDON, D. D.). The Inner Life of the Church of England. 

By WILFRED CRIPPS, C.B. Pre-Reformation Plate (Illustrated). 

By GEORGE SPOTTISWOODE. Headers. 

By DAYRELL TRELAWNEY. 

A Personal Sketch of Three Archbishops of York at Bishopthorpe (Illustrated). 
By CORNEY GRAIN. Entertainments by an Entertainer (Illustrated). 

By JAMES PAYN. The Perfidy of Col. Chawler (A Complete Story. Illustrated). 
By GEORGE GI8SING. The SaU of the Earth (A Complete Story. Illustrated). 
By L1NLEY SAMBOURNE. d Cartoon. 

By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Of Things Literary. 

By THE EDITOR. Minster Chimes. 

A Children's Page (Illustrated). An Animal's Comer (Illustrated). 

MONTHLY, PRIOE 8IXPENOE. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
CATHERINE. By F. M. Peard. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt 

edges, with Frontispiece, 3s. 0d. [Tip-Cat Series. 

44 Is a quaint and charming story.”— Athenaeum. 

HOLLYBERRY JANET. By Maggie Symington (“Aunt 

Maggie ”). Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, with Frontispiece, 3s. 0d. 

44 An excellent addition to a charming series.”— Academy. [ Tip-Cat Series. 

HAPPY GO LUCKY. By Ismay Thorn. Illustrated by 

A. Baukklk. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Rostrleaf Library. 

** A very engaging book. . . . It ought to be a groat favourite with little folk." 

Da’ly Chronicle. 

THE REAL PRINCESS. By Blanche Atkinson. Illustrated 

by Violet and E. Holden. Large Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [RoseLedf Library. 
‘‘A charming fairy book, decked in copper and brown and beetle-green, a dainty 
thing fit for a queen.”— Globe. 

MOONBEAMS and BROWNIES. By Roma White. Ulus- 

trated by L. Leslie Brooke. Dainty 4to, gilt top, 2s. fid. [ Dainty Books. 

44 Will find many a delighted child reader.”—<SY James's Gazette. 

TOBY. By Ascott R. Hope. Illustrated by Edith Ellison. 

Dainty 4to, gilt top, 2s. fid. [Dainty Books. 

44 One of Mr. Hope’s moBt charming little books.”— Daily Chronicle. 

MESSIRE. By Prances E. Crompton. Illustrated by J. 

Johnson. Dainty 4to, gilt top, 2s. fid. [ Dainty Books. 

44 A more perfect idyll wo have never read.”— St. James’s Gazette. 

THE SATELLITE. By the Hon. Eva Knatehbull-Hugussen. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s. fid. 

44 Four tales together, and each is delightful of its kind.”— Glasgow Herald. 

SEETHING DAYS: a Romance of Tudor Times. By 

CAROLINE HOI.ROYD. Illustrated by Jo hit William so*. Crown 8vo, doth, 8a. 
Uniform with 44 My Lady Rotha.” 

MY LADY ROTHA: a Romance of the Thirty Years’ War- 

By STANLEY WEYMAN, Author of 44 A Gentleman of France.” With eight Illus¬ 
trations by John Williamson. Crown 8vo, cloth, fis. Twentieth Thousand. 

[Afote ready. 

NOW READY. 

THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the MONTHLY PACKET, 

in attractive blue and gold wrapper, with Frontispiece by Johm Willlamrom. 
Prioe 2«. 


London : A. D. INNES & CO., 31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


The Odes of Horace. Translated into English 
by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. (John 
Murray.) 

No reader of the Academy can possibly 
require to be reminded of the exceptional 
interest attaching to this book. I make, 
therefore, no further allusion to the circum¬ 
stances, except by regretting an omission in 
the preface. Never again shall we have so 
good an opportunity of an answer to the 
question most of us have asked in vain— 
viz., wherein consists the enduring charm 
of Horace’s poetry ? It is a charm that does 
not wax and wane, like so many others: 
youth and age, students and public men, 
own it equally. If the love of Horace is 
seldom a passionate enthusiasm, it is seldom 
a merely tepid liking. Some particle of the 
divine breath was given to Horace in per¬ 
petuity; but it is indefinable and incom¬ 
municable, as many translators have found 
to their cost. But all would have welcomed 
another page, or half page, or even sentence, 
from Mr. Gladstone, to tell us what the 
poet’s esential attraction, for him, has been. 
But we are left to conjecture. He calls 
Horace (p. vi.) “a personality highly in¬ 
teresting, and yet more signally instructive.” 
Does this mean that the aidaotic element in 
Horace constitutes his highest value, in his 
translator’s eyes ? I do not believe this is 
what was meant; but the comment is vague, 
and one would have liked a decided view. 

The ordinary judgment appears to be that 
Horace is popular because he presents 
worldliness with incomparable graoe, and 
with a touch of romance. This, I am con¬ 
vinced, is wrong. Horace is really great in 
proportion as he recedes from that worldli¬ 
ness which at times he wears so lightly 
and gaily. That absurdly overrated and 
wearisome person, “ the man of the world,” 
is less at home in the lyric than anywhere: 
the trail of the prosaic is over him. Mr. 
Lionel Johnson (I think) has somewhere 
said that ‘ 1 the ideal Shelley is the real 
Shelley.” I do not feel sure about that; 
but I do think that the real Horace is the 
self-secluding, independent, country-loving 
Horace—the Horace who reached half, at 
least, of Salvator’s ideal—to be a “ despiser 
of Wealth and of Death.’ No doubt a high 
authority, whom to quote is to name, has 
styled him the “ valet-soul ed versifier of 
Venusia ”; but thunder can do almost 
anything except discriminate. It was not 
from his valet that Maecenas received both 
Od. II. xvii. and Epitt. I. vii. 

Mr. Gladstone’s theory of translating 
Horace’s Odes is that compression should be 
carried “ to the farthest practicable point.” 
(Pref., p. viii.). In one sense, everyone 
will agree with him: whatever else Horace 
is or is not, he is never verbose, and (in the 
Odes) never tedious or florid; and the trans¬ 
lator who imports any of these defeots into 
Horace diverges from his original in essen¬ 
tials, so to speak. But compression is a 
dangerous master; and, if one must choose, 
one would rather have all that Horace said, 
plus a little expansion, than something less 
than Horace said, in English syllabxcally 
compressed. In other words, overmuch 


compression means omission—and Horace 
suffers more than most poets by omission. 
Take a simple instance {Od. I. xxi. 12): 

“ Intonsum, pueri, dicite Oynthium.” 

Mr. Gladstone renders it: 

“ Ye youths commend the Oynthian well.” 
The theory is, I suppose, that Horace’s 
brevity is better than Horace’s choice of 
epithet— intoneum, accordingly, is omitted. 
Does it matter? I think it does, and 
gravely; not merely because Horace pur¬ 
posely put intonsum and pueri together to 
mark the point of sympathy, but also 
because it destroys the Greek background, 
the suggestion of $ot/?o$ &K€patK6p.rjs. These 
touches from the Greek are the last things 
which should be omitted in the interpretation 
of Horace. We shall never know the full 
extent of his obligation to Greek lyrics: all 
the more should we note the items which 
are discoverable. 

Again (in Od. III. xi.), the following very 
spirited stanza— 

“ One, worthy of the nuptial flame, 

One put her perjured sire to shame, 

But one alone : consign her name, 

To deathless fame ! ” 

entirely omits the notable oxymoron splendid* 
mendax, obviously Greek in its origin, if not 
an actual translation. Nor is it fortunate 
to have given one Btanza, out of thirteen, a 
quadruple rhyme, while the rest are in 
pairs. 

. But Mr. Gladstone’s objection to Ooning- 
ton’s doctrine, that all Odes in the same Latin 
metre should appear in the same English 
metre, seems to me unanswerable. There 
cannot be such parallelism between Latin 
and English poetry, either in thought or 
form, as to make {e.g.) all matter that suits 
the Alcaic metre suit equally the metre of 
“ In Memoriam.” 

Speaking generally, I think Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s theory of translation suits Horace 
best where the thought is simple and direct 
—eg , in the latter stanzas of the Ode to 
Valgius (II. ix.): 

“ Yet Myates lost remains thy theme 
Unchanged. If Hesper rise and gleam 
At even, or fly the rising sun, 

Thy plaint, thy passion, still are one. 

Did three-lived Nestor evermore 
Bis lost Antilochua deplore P 
Did king, queen, sisters, lengthen so 
O’er the young Troilus their foe ? 

Let weak repinings cease at length; 

Sing rather the triumphant strength 

Of Caesar, and his latest deeds 

’Mid snow-bound mountains of the Medes. 

Their river flows with bated crest; 

And the Oelonian of the west, 

Shut by the bounds that Borne decides, 

In narrower precinct tamely rides.” 

It is not faultless: the touch of amabilem 
with Antiloehum is omitted: the “ Gelonian 
of the west ” is misleading, and suggests that 
the Gelonians were in Spain or Gaul, though 
all that is meant is a contrast—not intended 
by Horace—between Medes and Gelonians: 
the rhymes in the third stanza are perhaps 
too heavy. None the less, the translation is 
excellent—it is really like the original, 
would really show one who had no Latin 
what Horace is like in this Ode. Very 
happy too, both in its lightly ironical touch 
and the ingenuity of its metre, is the version 


(III. vii., pp. 88, 89) of the “ Quid fles, 
Asterie.” 

What rank does this translation take in 
comparison with other versions more or less 
famuiar ? This is the question which it is 
inevitable to ask, and extremely difficult to 
answer; men differ far more about Horatian 
translators than about Horace, Perhaps 
one may take a fragment, typical of Horace 
in his pathetic mood, and see how it 
fares in Mr. Gladstone’s hands, and then 
adduce one or two competitive versions, and 
leave readers of the Academy to judge. 
Let us hear three stanzas (“ Impudens liqui 
—laedere oollum”) of Europa’s lament 
(Od. III. xxiii, 11. 49-60). Mr. Glads to'e 
renders thus: 

“ Unshamed our household gods I fled, 
Unshamed live on. Ye powers above 
Teat hear me, would my steps were led 
Where lions rove! 

“ These comely cheeks ere leanness kill, 

Ere youth's sweet sap shall drain away, 

Bo let me sink, in beauty still 
The tiger's prey. 

“ * Why loth to die ? behold this ash; 

Polluted child, thou needest but take ’ 

(Thus cries my sire) ‘ that pendent sash 
Thy neck to break.’ ” 

Let the next be Oonington’s: 

“ Shameless I left my father’s home; 

Shameless I cheat the expectant grave; 

O heaven, that naked I might roam 
In lions’ cave! 

“ Now ere decaying bloom devour 
Or thin the richness of my blood, 

Fain would I fall in youth’s first flower, 

The tigers’ food. 

“ Hark ! 'tis my father—' Worthless one ! 

What, yet alive ? the oak is nigh. 

’Twas well you kept your maiden zone. 

The noose to tie.' ” 

Lastly, let us hear Mr. Rutherfurd Clark, 
in a slightly different metre: 

“ Shameless I left my father’s home, 

Shameless I dally with my doom. 

Hear, Heaven, and let me naked roam 
Where ravening lions lie : 

“ Ere sickness seize the damask cheek 
And the young victim pine and peak, 

Let this bad loveliness go seek 
The tiger, era it fly. 

“ ‘ Vile girl,’ I hear my father groan, 

‘ Why thus unready to atone P 
Knot on yon ash thy maiden z me— 

That trusty zone—and die.” 

There is, perhaps, more strength about Mr. 
Gladstone’s, but it is deficient in charm; 
Oonington and Mr. Clark both come nearer 
to the expression of a “ lyric cry” : neither 
has missed the tragic, yet truly Horatian, 
touch of zona bene te secuta, which dwindles, 
in Mr. Gladstone’s version, to “ that pendent 
sash ”—not a fortunate phrase. I am con¬ 
vinced that for flaws of this sort the theory 
of compression has been largely responsible : 
the hand has been so much curbed that the 
strength of Horace’s poetry is apt to remain 
while the beauty disappears. 

On the minor slips, as having been already 
sufficiently noted, not to say exaggerated, I 
do not care to dwell; a good many of them 
are in matters of punctuation, which, as all 
know, has an imp of its own. That imp 
has been busy with the penultimate stanza 
on p. 109—in which also there seems a 
misunderstanding : “ metuens alterius viri 
. . . castitas ” surely does not mean “ chas¬ 
tity that fears to meet a stranger twice," but 
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“ chastity that shrinks from a second 
marriage.” Something seems amiss with 
the last stanza of II. 13 (p. 62); the last 
line, particularly, cannot digest the doable 
“ while.” “ Plaguy Persian ” (p. 83) is not 
quite happy for gravxbut. It is not impos¬ 
sible, but is it probable, that quota (Od. 
III. xix., 1. 7) means “ at what rent ” ? On 
p, 118, “slopes of Aesulss” seems, in 
English, the wrong way out of the doubt 
between “ Ae/tila ” and “ Aesula.” 

No one, of course, will wonder that 
Horace, or any other standard writer, has 
been of such deep and proved interest to 
Mr. Gladstone; but, apart from this, one 
can perhaps trace the reason why Horace 
has been a favourite with “ chiefs out of 
war and statesmen out of place.” What 
an eye for a political situation, or for a 
national peril, had this poet, so absurdly 
viewed as a tnfler! Was this stanza— 

" Tu, dvitatem quis deoeat status, 

Curas, et Urbi sollicitus times. 

Quid Seree el regnal* Cyro 
Bactra parent Tanaitque diecort ”— 

any fresher in 30 b.c. than it is to an 
English statesman in a.d. 1894 ? 

E. D. A. Mobshead. 


Lift and Adventures of John Oladioyn Jell. 

By his Widow. With an Introduction 

by H. Eider Haggard. (Blackwoods.) 

It is not a matter for surprise that two men 
having so much in common the one with 
the other, the likeness agreeably diversi¬ 
fied by marked differences, should become 
staunch friends. Many of the closest friend¬ 
ships are characterised by these conditions, 
and such a friendship was that which sub¬ 
sisted between John Gladwyn Jebb and 
Henry Eider Haggard. A casual meeting 
at a London dinner party brought them 
together, and both men probably looked 
upon this happy chance as the reward of 
long suffering; for of all ways of making a 
lasting acquaintance this was the most 
unlikely. However, so it was. 

Mr. Haggard, in his preface to Mrs. 
Jebb’s book, tells with admirable tact and 
good taste the history of that friendship. 
At this first meeting Jebb talked of Mexico; 
and this talk led to others, resulting in Mr. 
Haggard accepting an invitation from his 
new friend to visit him there. The scheme 
was devised for penetrating to the ruined 
cities in the Falenque district, while the 
still more ambitious project, nothing less 
than the attempt to recover Montezuma’s 
treasure, was planned. Then a cruel blow, 
the sudden death of his only son, brought 
Mr. Haggard back to England, and the 
ruined cities were left unexplored and 
Gautemoc’s treasure undisturbed. 

It is evident from what the introduction 
tells us that Jebb was a singularly large- 
minded and large-souled man. There was 
nothing petty about him: he was always 
for doing things on a generous scale. He 
was ever ready to sacrifice his time, his 
money, and his health, to risk his life even, 
should friendship, honour, or humanity 
make the demand. Absolutely fearless and 
true himself, he was unable to detect the 
symptoms of baseness in others, or, what is 
more probable, he refused to believe in 


instincts which might betray him into an 
injustice. The inevitable result followed. 
Beginning life with comparative wealth, he 
was gradually, indeed, one might say, 
suddenly, denuded of everything he pos¬ 
sessed, so that (to use Mr. Haggard’s 
expression) he left this world “ almost as 
naked of the earth’s goods as when he 
entered it.” Sanguine, romantic, mystical, 
he never succeeded in getting the best of a 
bargain. In short, he was a perfect gentle¬ 
man, to whom the very shadow of sharp 
practice was abhorrent. Being so, it was 
madness for him to embark in speculative 
business, for, in the case of such as he, the 
result must always be the same. 

John Gladwyn Jebb came of a good 
stock, his family being landed proprietors 
in Derbyshire. At school that love of 
adventure, which grew stronger in him with 
the advance of years, was already developed. 
Mrs. Jebb gives interesting details of these 
early days. It was shortly before he sailed 
to join his regiment in India that Jebb 
received a strange admonition of his mother’s 
death. The blow was a terrible one; since 
his nature was affectionate almost to a 
fault, and his mother was to him what 
his father could never be, for their char¬ 
acters had nothing in common. His time 
in India was short. His father’s death 
brought him back to England to look into 
his affairs, which had been left in the greatest 
confusion. Before leaving India he had 
volunteered a pledge to his brother officers, 
that, should it be impossible for him to 
get back in six months, he would retire 
from the service, rather than by his con¬ 
tinued absence deprive them of a fur¬ 
lough. This Quixotic piece of generosity 
cost him his commission. He then went to 
Oxford as a young man with a handsome 
income derived from Consols. Next, the 
devil tempted him and he fell. In other 
words, he put £23,000 into a gun-barrel 
factory, and in twelve months had lost the 
whole sum. Twenty years afterwards he 
met an official, who said to him, “ By the 
way, aren’t you interested in a steel gun- 
barrel factory near Glasgow ? Because we 
are sending it a large order! ” It may well 
be that many of the later schemes in which 
Jebb was interested will “ turn out trumps ” 
some day; but so far as the unfortunate 
subject of this memoir is concerned, every¬ 
thing he touched ended in disaster. He 
went to Nicaragua, where he had by no 
means pleasant experiences—earthquakes to 
shake his nerves, and fever and privation 
playing havoc with his constitution. He 
returned laden with rare orchids and 
curiosities, some of which proved to be 
spurious, but with no more substantial 
spoil. Then came the Overend and Gurney 
smash, and a further large drain on Jebb’s 
capital. A few thousands saved from the 
wreck were put into an investment thought 
to be safe. But it, too, failed, to the 
surprise of everybody; and at the age of 
twenty-six Jebb was without money or the 
slightest idea how to earn it. 

In this extremity he determined to learn 
agriculture, and spent six months on a lonely 
Highland farm. He had a very rough 
life. Then he chanced to assist in founding 
the White Star Line, which took him to the 
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United States. But office work was re¬ 
pugnant to him, and he left the company 
without getting any advantage from his 
association with it. Now came a visit to 
Brazil, where he undertook the manage¬ 
ment of a coffee estate, and through his 
peouliar unselfishness and single-minded¬ 
ness fell a victim to malarial fever. There 
is another extraordinary story of seoond- 
sight attached to this chapter. Deciding 
that if he was to live he must betake him¬ 
self to a colder climate, Jebb returned to 
New York, and presently we are plunged 
into a series of most thrilling tales of 
adventure in the Eocky Mountains. Bret 
Harte never invented anything more sensa¬ 
tional than some of these stones. To Jebb 
this life was after his own heart. He 
now engaged in gold mining, but got nothing 
but vexation, plus fever and ague, in return. 
His efforts as a pioneer ended in 1878 in 
Colorado, where he had some hairbreadth 
escapes. Jebb’s next idea was to found a 
company to supplant, by a new invention, 
the eggs used in domestic cookery. This 
kept him travelling backwards and forwards 
between London and New York. But this 
Omelette Company was as complete a failure 
as the previous ventures. 

We are now nearing the final period of 
this fascinating but ill-fated career. Over¬ 
tures were made to Jebb to go out to 
Mexico, which he gladly accepted. His 
adventures there, and the aneodotes Mrs. 
Jebb has to tell, constitute the most enter¬ 
taining part of the book. Most readers 
will be inflamed with curiosity to Bee the 
grim Aztec idol which wrought such disaster 
wherever it obtruded itself. The last we 
hear of it is in some city office. We wonder 
whether since its introduction there the 
affairs of the firm have gone to the bad ? 

Mrs. Jebb writes with a ooBmopolitan air 
worthy of a Kipling. In speaking of sport 
and bloodshed she is careful to discard the 
feminine: she writes like a seasoned cam¬ 
paigner. This will make her book attrac¬ 
tive to sportsmen and explorers; while 
the stay-at-home Briton will devour its 
pages with an interest tinctured sometimes 
with envy, but just as often with the com¬ 
fortable reflection that, after all, it is better 
to hug the fireside and read of moving 
accidents by flood and field than to take 
part in them oneself. 

J. Stanley Little. 


Alder Conklin. By Frank Harris. (Heine- 
mann.) 

Mb. Habbis has written so good a book that 
one is amazed that it should have failed 
so wantonly of perfection. Page after page 
glows with masterly invention, tender 
pathos, excellent wit: attributes belonging 
to the magicians of fiction. Its cleverness 
is often near akin to absolute genius: the 
dexterity of the writer evokes not only 
surprise, but a rare pleasure. Yet this fact 
still mocks one, that lesser books have 
revealed a more equable, a more unhesitat¬ 
ing, management of subject. Many a 
feminine novelist has escaped disaster 
where Mr. Harris is shipwrecked. But the 
man who acts wisely does not always talk 
the best sense, and he who describes equally 
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well a prize-fight and a sunrise is among 
the earth’s greatest. 

Astonishing, unfortunate, are the epi¬ 
thets applicable to the author’s blunders; 
they can scarcely be dubbed unintelligible. 
Sometimes he is clever enough to display 
his stupendous strength; sometimes he is 
neither shrewd enough, nor humorous 
enough, to veil his weakness decently. The 
stronger, the more active, the situations, 
the better does Mr. Harris oome out of the 
ordeal. FalstafTs advice suits him neatly: 
he should forswear this potations and addict 
himself to sack. To talk and act, to show 
their motives through their deeds, is what 
the personages of these stories accomplish 
with unerring skill. The moment Mr. 
Harris bids them think for the reader’s 
benefit, they are but moulders of Board 
Bchool platitudes and spineless heroics. 
Even in real life we mostly act first and 
reason afterwards, and an analysis of the 
thoughts and impulses of Mr. Harris’s 
heroes is a disillusionising impertinenoe. 
We understand Elder Conklin, Sheriff 
Johnson, and Charley, until they are 
conscientiously explained; then their 
fascination vanishes as quickly as the 
borrowed half-crown of the conjuror. 

The author has seen much of life in far- 
off places, but it is not contemplative and 
studious: it is a life lived more by instinct 
than reason. It is bad art, it is untrue to 
the nature of his models, to put complicated 
thoughts into the heads of such personages 
as Mr. Harris for the most part describes. 
Stray folk there are, professors and 
ministers, who steal among the sturdier 
throng, upon whose faults and virtues Mr. 
Harris lingers. But he never succeeds in 
making them interesting, and their most 
determined characteristic is an offensive 
priggishness. On the other hand, Elder 
Conklin, as he stalks through the pages, 
pulsates with life, convincing us in his most 
erratic moments. Here is his interview 
with the officer and soldiers of a United 
States army squadron who have come to 
evict him, which it were impossible to 
imagine better done: 

“‘Well, Mr. Conklin, here we are.’ The 
earnestness of the elder appeared to have its 
effect, too, upon him, for he went on more 
respectfully, ‘ I regret that I’ve orders to pull 
down your fences and destroy the crop. But 
there’s nothing else to be done.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said the Elder gravely, * I guess you 
know your orders. But you mustn’t pull down 
my fence,’ and as he spoke he drew his shot 
gun in front of him, and rested his hands upon 
the muzzle, ‘ nor destroy this crop.’ And the 
long upper lip came down over the lower, giving 
an expression of obstinate resolve to the hard, 
tanned faoe. 

“‘You don’t seem to understand,’ replied 
the lieutenant a little impatiently; ‘ this land 
belongs to the Indians; it has been secured to 
them by the United States Government, and 
you’ve no business either to fence it in or 
plant it.’ 

“ ‘ That’s all right,’ answered Conklin, in the 
same steady, quiet, reasonable tone. ‘ That may 
all be jes’ so, but them Indians wam’t usin’ the 
land ; they did no good with it. I broke this 
prairie tan years ago, and it took eight hosses 
to.do it, and I’ve sowed it ever since till the 
crops hev grown good, and now you oome and 
tell me you’re goin’ to trample down the oorn 


and pull up the fences. No, sir, you ain’t— 
that ain’t right.’ 

“ ‘ Bight or wrong,’ the officer retorted, 
‘I have to carry out my orders, not reason 
about them. Here, sergeant, let these men 
hold the horses and get to work on this fence.’ 

“ As the sergeant advanced and put his hand 
on the top layer of the heavy snake fence, the 
elder levelled his gun and said: 

“ ‘ Ef you pull down that bar I’ll shoot.’ ” 

Here we have Mr. Harris at his best, and 
it is useful to contrast the above with 
another passage, taken from “A Modem 
Idyll,” where he is at his worst. The 
Rev. John Letgood, the hero of the story, 
loves and is loved by Mrs. Hooper, the 
deaoon’s wife. He has received a “ call ” 
from a fashionable Chicago chapel, and he 
is long deciding whether he should accept 
the larger duties and princely salary or stay 
at Kansas with Mrs. Hooper. The dilemma 
is neatly contrived, but requires defter 
handling to be successful. Mrs. Hooper, 
as are all Mr. Harris’s women, is admirably 
drawn, but the man spoils the story. 
Letgood opens his Bible in search of 
inspiration and finds it in the text, “ Who¬ 
soever will save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoever will lose his life for My sake 
shall find it.” He carefully prepares the 
peroration of his sermon which is to surpass 
all his previous triumphs. 

“ At length he finished his task, but not before 
sunset, and he felt weary and hungry. He ate 
and rested. In the complete relaxation of 
mental strain he understood all at once what 
he had done. He had derided to remain in 
Kansas city. But to remain meant to meet 
Mrs. Hooper day after day, to be thrown 
together with her even by her foolishly con¬ 
fiding husband; it meant temptation and at last 
a fall! And yet God had guided him to choose 
that sermon rather than any other. He had 
abandoned himself passively to His guidance— 
could that lead to the brink of the pit ? . . . 
He cried out suddenly like one in bodily anguish. 
He had found the explanation. God cared for 
no half victories. Flight to Chioago must 
seem to Him the veriest cowardice. God intended 
him to stay in Kansas city and conquer the 
awful temptation face to face. When he realised 
this, he fell on his knees and prayed as he had 
never prayed in all his life before.” 

To me, I confess, this passage rings false. 
A passionate man, such as Letgood is repre¬ 
sented to be, would have suddenly revolted 
against the sin that beckoned him, and fled 
shamefacedly to Chicago; or he would 
have renounced honour and duty and 
allowed his passion to master him and 
destroy him. At any rate, Mr. Harris has 
not justified his treatment of the episode, for 
he has failed to convince. 

I have dwelt at some length, and with 
perhaps somewhat uncourteous persistence, 
on the faults of the book, because Mr. 
Harris so wilfully wooes disaster. The short 
story has become popular of late; but few can 
conquer its immense difficulties, and the 
creator of Elder Conklin might do so if he 
would. Only the elect cau write such tales 
as “Eatin’ Grow ” and “ The Best Man in 
Garotte.” Few are the authors who can 
create such living, passionate, wayward 
heroines as Miss Loo. Boundless ambition 
is not so good a thing as ambition kept 
within bounds. To know your own power 
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and your own weakness is the secret of 
successful writing. Mr. Harris has no 
rivals in oertain kinds of work: to delineate 
types of character and modes of life strange 
to most of us is his peculiar talent. If he 
will be satisfied to work this rich vein he 
may stand proudly, even as the hostess of 
the Boar’s Head Tavern in Eastoheap, “ in 
good name and fame with the very best.” 

PbHOY ADDLB8HAW. 


St. Paul's and Old City Life. By the Rev. 

W. S. Simpson, D.D. (Elliot Stock.) 

Mobe than ten years have passed since 
Dr. Simpson began to publish what he had 
athered from various sources relating to 
t. Paul’s Cathedral. It is evident that his 
treasury is not yet exhausted, or rather that 
the patient zeal of the collector is continually 
replenishing it. What to keep for himself 
and what to offer to the public, is a question 
which the antiquary has often some diffi¬ 
culty in deciding; and in the present volume 
the contents are, in our opinion, rather 
varied than important. 

Dr. Simpson directs special attention to 
the stories connected with St. Uncumber, 
whose image in the Cathedral attracted 
many devotees. It seems that the saint’s 
original name was Wilgeforte, and that 
she was the daughter of a pagan king 
of Lusitania in the remoto obscurity 
of the fourth century. Throughout 
Western Europe she was held in high 
honour among women, “ bycause,” says 
Sir Thomas More, “ they reken that for 
a pecke of otys she will not fayle to 
uncumber theym of theyr housbondys.” 
Hence her familiar name, whioh appears in 
Germany as Ohnkummer, Kummernissa, 
Sanct-Gehulf; in France as S. Livrade; and 
in many liturgical books as Liberata, 
Liberatrix, and Eutropia. 

Among the miscellaneous articles is one 
upon the funeral of the widow of Dean 
Carey in 1634—a woman of rare merit; 
but the editor, though admitting that “ a 
certain pleasure springs from solving a 
puzzle,” does not help us to discover who 
the Dean was. The most likely theory is 
that he was an illegitimate scion of the 
house of Hunsdon, and that in his Christian 
name, Valentine, there is an allusion to this 
circumstance. He does not give us a 
specimen of his eloquenoe; but from a 
sermon by a more illustrious predecessor, 
Dean Feckenham, he makes large quota¬ 
tions of a very interesting character. 
Feckenham, it may be remembered, strove 
with much forbearance to bring Lady Jane 
Grey to obedience to the Catholic faith, and 
won from her, as she ascended the scaffold, 
some kindly words of appreciation. His 
sermon at St. Paul’s in 1555 shows that he 
could use strong language on occasions, as, 
e.g., when he declares— 

“the trewe shepe of Christo will not be de- 
oeyued by the euill skreakinge and moste 
strannge voyces of Martyn Luther, Martyn 
Bucer, Peter Martyr, Corolastadius, Zwyng- 
lius, Oecolampadius and other, the very pale- 
breakers of the unitie of ohristes church, the 
breders of al soismes and contentions in the 
same, y° blasphemers of ohristes saoramentes, 
the subverters of all good orders and oonstitu- 
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tions, the reuiven of olde cankered and rustle a model, Filomena, who believed that she 
heresies,” &o. could become a great singer; and, having 

There is an interesting chapter upon been told that he had compromised her by 
“Hermits and Anchorites in London.” his attentions, he foolishly married her. 


They were to be found in the city itself (as 
perhaps they may still be found), and in 
the middle of the fourteenth century the 
churches of St. Peter, Oorahill, St. Laurence 
Jewry, and St. Benetfink had their hermits; 
while, in 1361, bequests were left to “the 
Hermit in the meadows beyond the Thames, 
the Hermit near Charrynge crossche [Char¬ 
ing Cross], and the Hermit near Bishopis- 
gate.” The hermit, it should be observed, 
was nothing like such a recluse as the 
anchorite. The latter never went beyond 
his cell, but the former wandered about 
with freedom, though without a companion. 

Old London is a subject of which one 
never tires; and we can but wish that Dr. 
Simpson, who has done so much to make us 
acquainted with its religious life, may be 
able to continue his researches, and will 
permit us to share in the results. 

Charles J. Robinson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Modem Quixote. By Mrs. J. Kent 
Spender. In 3 vols. (Hutchinson J 
Rachel Dene. By Robert Buchanan. In 

2 vols. (Ohatto & Windus.) 

John Darker. By Aubrey Lee. In 3 vols. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

The Matchmaker. By L. B. Walford. In 

3 vols. (Longmans.) 

A Bom Soldier. By John Strange Winter. 
(White.) 

Lillieville. By Maurice J. Sexton. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

Red Rote and Tiger Lily. By L. T. Meade. 
(Cassells.) 

The Intended. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
(Bentley.) 

Max Reichner, Pastor. By H. 0. Ward. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

In A Modem Quixote we have the picture 
of a finely touched spirit, oppressed with 
“ all the weary weight of this vast and 
unintelligible world,” and resolved to do his 
utmost towards redressing its grievances. 
It is not by any means the first time that 
the Christian Socialist, or rather sooial 
reformer and philanthropist, has been 

g rossed into the service of fiction; but 
trs. Kent Spender’s portrait of Norman 
Colville is exoellently drawn. Colville is the 
younger brother of a rough ironmaster, 
who has given him an Oxford education, 
and who looks forward to his taking a high 
position in the world, and contracting an 
aristocratic marriage. Alas! for these ex¬ 
pectations, which are all speedily dis¬ 
appointed. Norman Colville spent his 
days in the East-end, mingling with and 
sharing the views of the labourers, and 
nursing sick children. In the end he dis¬ 
gusted his brother by declining to marry 
the fashionable, but frivolous Irene Oaterlot, 
and the result of their open rupture was that 
he went off to Rome to study art for a live¬ 
lihood. Once more his philanthropic instincts 
led him into difficulties. He befriended 


Her gross, sensual nature soon revealed 
itself; and she sank from one depth to 
another, until at last she died a victim to 
her own excesses, bringing a sea of trouble 
upon Colville before he was relieved of 
her. Even in her last moments, however, 
he manifested his forgiving nature; while 
the English girl, Althea le Geyt, who had 
long loved Norman, nursed her with all a 
sister’s devotion, and brought back to some 
extent her consciousness of good. In the 
midst of all his disappointments and his 
lost ideals, Colville stm remained the true 
friend of the poor, the miserable, and the 
outcast. The story of his career is full of 
interest, though we half suspect that the 
author is not in sympathy with his Quixot¬ 
ism. There is a subsidiary plot affecting 
Lord Melton and Irene Oaterlot, who may 
be taken as fairly representative of the 
upper classes. The novel is worthy of dose 
attention for its moral lessons, directly and 
indirectly conveyed. As the author is 
usually a most careful writer, it is a pity to 
find the name of the author of Treasure 
Island given as “ Stephenson.” We regret 
to learn from the Preface that this is the 
last three-volume novel Mrs. Kent Spender 
will probably ever write, on aooount of ill- 
health. She does not belong to that 
“advanced” school of female novelists 
which we could be quite content to see 
silenced, but we owe to her many readable 
stories distinguished by talent and an 
unobjectionable tone. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan is not seen at his 
best in Rachel Dene. One or two of the 
most powerful novels of the time have come 
from his pen; but with these his present 
story will not bear comparison. Of course, 
it would not be possible for a man of Mr. 
Buchanan’s talent to write anything without 
gleams of the old skill and power; and, 
accordingly, this tale of the Deepdale Mills 
resents us with some vigorous character- 
rawing. The young inventor, Jack Hey- 
wood, is a fine fellow; and his sweetheart, 
Rachel Dene, is in every respect worthy of 
him. When he is unjustly convicted of 
murder, and his sentence is commuted to 
imprisonment for life, she remains convinced 
of his innocence, and resolves to leave no 
stone unturned till it is proved to the whole 
world. Her brave and beautiful nature 
carries her through deep trials, and at 
length she has her reward by seeing the 
character of her lover clearly established. 
We confess to a feeling of pity for the 
reckless Captain Fitzherbert, who manfully 
effaces himself to save Julia O’Qallagher, 
being moved thereto by this one ennobling 
passion of an otherwise wasted life. 

John Darker is by no means devoid of 
talent, and it has some humour; but the 
writer is evidently inexperienced in handling 
the materials of a long story. There is a 
lack of cohesion in the narrative, while the 
style frequently leaves something to be 
desired. However, the character-drawing 
is good, especially in the case of Uncle 
Mick, who cheerfully sacrifices his life for 


his little charge, Rosamund Plunkett. Rosa¬ 
mund’s elderly lover, too, John Westropp, 
is a manly sort of Englishman, who endures 
obloquy bravely, being rewarded in the end 
by the hand of the woman he loves. Pepper 
Smith, the wealthy Manchester manufac¬ 
turer, is really the “ John Darker ” who is 
responsible for the death of Rosamund’s 
fatner; and the secret of his desire to make 
restitution, as far as he can, to the dead 
man’s child, becomes at last apparent. 
There is a meddling marplot of a woman 
who is very melodramatic in her actions, 
and perhaps “melodramatic” would describe 
the novel as a whole Some of the child- 
sayings of Rosamund are quaint and 
amusing. Pepper Smith also—who would 
be a total abstainer “if total abstinence 
were not so mixed up with Radical politics 
and dissenting views ”—is absurdly humor¬ 
ous, and the cause of humour in others. 
His esthetio son Eugene was bitten with 
“ the Oscar Wilde craze,” and nearly lost 
his reason for fear his young wife should 
not harmonise with his new furniture. He 
worshipped Beauty, and fell a victim to it 
at last. His character, cleverly and sarcas¬ 
tically drawn, supplies an element of broad 
farce. 

Mrs. Walford has been entirely successful 
in The Matchmaker. It is a pleasure to be 
able to read a novel from beginning to end 
with such genuine satisfaction. There are 
seven or eight 'leading characters in the 
book, and au possess distinct individuality. 
They are creatures of real flesh and blood, 
whose vitality impresses one. Perhaps the 
finest of them is Lord Carnoustie, the old 
Scotch laird, poor and proud, yet with a 
vein of tenderness runuing through his 
nature, as shown by his treatment of his 
poor daft dependent Tosh. For Lady 
Carnoustie, harsh and repellent as she is, 
and though she has almost crushed the 
womanly elements out of her three 
daughters, we cannot but feel a senti¬ 
ment of pity, especially in view of the 
retribution which overtakes her. The 
narrative moves chiefly round Mina, the 
laird’s youngest daughter, and Penelope 
East, a kind of cousin, who goes on a long 
visit to Carnoustie Castle. Mina breaks 
through the repression which' has narrowed 
her life, and has a love affair with a hand¬ 
some dependent of her father’s. For this 
she pays terribly with her own life. Penelope 
had discovered the secret of the lovers, and 
did all she could to preserve the honour of 
Mina, even to the sacrifice of the man she 
herself loved, young Redwood, between 
whom and Mina she sought to make a 
match. Readers must discover for them¬ 
selves how the matter ended, and we can 
promise them that they will be deeply in¬ 
terested in the incidents and episodes of 
this thoroughly human novel. 

A Bom Soldier, by John Strange Winter, 
is destitute of the least vestige of origin¬ 
ality or literary talent. We have not read 
the author’s earlier books—save with two 
exceptions—but there must surely have 
been something more in them to attract 
Mr. Ruskin than is to be found in this one. 
There is, indeed, nothing noticeable in it 
whatever exoept a questionable story of an 
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Oxford clergyman, which might very well 
have been omitted, seeing that it has nothing 
to do with the plot. Phil Jervis, the hero 
of the book (if we can call him by that 
name), has told one of the foolish women 
who have been captivated by his glances 
that whenever she wants a friend she can 
go to him. Kate Yinoent accordingly 
appears at his rooms in barracks late at 
night, and he persuades her to leave early 
next morning so as to avoid rain for her¬ 
self and him. Not long afterwards she is 
believed to have been found murdered, and 
he iB tried for the crime. He is just being 
sentenced, when Kate rushes into court and 
saves him. The woman who was really 
found in the water had been wearing some 
of her clothes. If the reader likes to waste 
his time in tracing the ramifications of the 
plot he can do so. 

The author of Littieville describes his work 
as “a tale of adventure”; and that it 
undoubtedly is, so far as blood-curdling 
episodes can make it. Some of the horrors 
are positively sickening. It seems that the 
story was written with a purpose, though 
a doctor and a clergyman who read the 
manuscript took different views of that 
purpose. We, also, having read the book 
through are unable to detect its special 
purpose, though we admit that many 
lessons may be gathered from it. There is 
a great deal about the barbarities of the 
slave trade and the rivalries of Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries, and occasionally the 
author makes a very good point. The 
career of Jim Penton is likewise not devoid 
of interest. 

For young people, Mrs. Meade’s stories 
are like good wine; to older people, they 
“need no bush.” Without pretence or 
affectation they are easily ana flowingly 
written, and their pictures of girl life are 
both true and attractive. Hester, Molly, 
and Nan in Red Rote and Tiger Lily are all 
charming girls; and that quaint creature, 
Antonia Temple, develops into a perfect 
fairy of good deeds. Girls may still con¬ 
tinue to show original qualities without 
deteriorating into that “ new woman ” who 
threatens to prove but a miserable exchange 
for the old. 

The Intended is a Weird psychological study 
of considerable power. When he has finished 
it, the reader will feel inclined to say: 

“ Do I sleep, do I dream P 
Or is visions about f ” 

But anyone who begins this sketch must go 
on with it. It raises the old question of 
a double personality in a graphic way. 
The opening description of London as “ the 
brain of the world” is very telling and 
incisive. Mr. Stacpoole has more vigour 
than finish, more strength than delicacy; 
but when his qualities tone down and 
mellow, he should do lasting work. 

The short sketch, entitled Max Reichner, 
is a well-told story of the Protestant perse¬ 
cution in Bohemia, which practically lasted 
for several centuries. It was at its height, 
however, when Pastor Beichner lived his 
life of noble self-abnegation, and bravely 
laid it down at the last as a Christian 
martyr. His example was worthily handed 


on by his friend and successor, Hugh 
Werner. The story is marked by genuine 
pathos, and its various episodes are lovingly 
and skilfully treated. 

G. Babjtett Smith. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

Maurice ; or, The Bed Jar. By the Countess 
of Jersey. (Macmillans.) It was a wonderful 
red jar. A great many landed proprietors in 
England would have been glad of it this autumn, 
for it would have prevented their fields and 
houses from being swamped by the floods. 
Such a treasure should have been more carefully 
kept. But if the Baroness von Brinkman was 
careless, what shall we Bay of her son Maurice, 
the hero of the book P Even if he did not know 
how important the jar was, he must have 
known that it was a prized treasure of his 
mother, or she would not have kept it so 
jealously guarded with many locks and keys. 
And what did he steal it for P Why, to get a 
magic bow which always hit the mark, and 
would give him an unfair advantage over the 
competitors for the silver horn. He was a 
thoroughly mean, unmanly boy was Maurice, 
and everyone was a great deal too good to him. 
It is true that he goes through a good deal of 
drudgery to redeem himself, but he might have 
been drowned by Querquex, smashed by Delfer, 
or burnt by Agni without much sympathy from 
us. We are glad that he succeeded in getting 
the materials for a new jar, but it is rather for 
the sake of his father and mother and their 
subjects than himself. Despite, however, the 
want of interest in the principal character, the 
story is so varied and full of fancy, that it is not 
easy to lay it down till we have come to the end 
of all Maurice’s stupendous adventures; and 
there is every reason to expect that the next 
fairy tale from the same hand will be better 
still. We would suggest that it might be 
simpler. The mixture of mythologies is a 
little confusing. We have Nereids and Nixies, 
Gnomes and Mermen; all the creatures of 
Oriental, Greek, and Northern imagination are 
mixed together. We would also suggest that 
the human beings, and, indeed, some of the 
supernatural ones, might be a little less modern 
—Kelpie and Nix, for instance, are more like 
Eton boys home for the holidays than spirits 
of the stream. 


The Beal Princett. By Blanche Atkinson. 
With illustrations by Violet M. and E. Holden. 
(Innes.) There is enough originality in these 
stories to separate them for ordinary Christmas 
tales. They are not only prettily written, but 
cunningly invented, full 01 thought as well as 
feeling. They are allegories of life indeed, 
presented in such an attractive garb of fancy 
that the inner meaning of them is not dis¬ 
covered until the story has been enjoyed for 
its own sake. The exhaustive process by 
which the six honest councillors at last arrive 
at a decision as to which of the hundred 
claimants is the real lost Princess Vera, is a 


very amusing invention, and also a light and 
charming satire; and “ The Fairy Key ” would 
be almost equally delightful if we could quite 
reconcile ourselves to the marriage of the 
Princess to the shoemaker. The fault is on 
our side, perhaps. On the whole, of the first 
three stories, we prefer “Peter the Painter,” 
whioh is quite beautiful in thought and 
execution. If we do not dilate upon “ A 
Colour Fable” and the other pieces in the 
book it is not because they are not all good. 
Some of the outline illustrations are very 
pretty, and the book on the whole is to be 
“ strongly recommended.” 

A Battle and a Boy. By Blanche Willis 
Howard. (Heinemann.) It is not often we 
feel so enthusiastic as we did after reading 


of Franzl and Miss Hildegard. The plot is 
very slight, but the oharaoter-drawing is 
excellent. A more delightful little hero than 
Franzl never stepped: his quarrels, loves, 
pleasures, grievances, positively enthral us. 
Miss Howard must have studied boys carefully ; 
for nothing is harder to do well than to 
describe a boy properly, so that he shall be 
neither a saint nor a bully, but a mixture of 
both. We confess ourselves deeply in love 
with Miss Hildegard, and wished we were 
Franzl when we came to the passage where 
that young lady is “ pirouetting wildly about 
him” with an “Oh, Franzl, you are such a 
terribly nice little boy ! ” And Miss Hilde¬ 
gard was right as usual. Such a charming 
book for children and “grown-ups” has not 
appeared for a long time. Unfortunately, 
most authors who write for young people are far 
from being possessed of the ease and grace of 
style that Miss Howard has at her command. 

The Queen of Beauty. By Be Henry. 
(Chapman & Hall.) Good print and paper 
and clever illustrations predispose one to speak 
well of this gift-book. It does not belong to 
the “goody ” department: it oonveys no 
useful information, nor, so far as we can 
see, point any very distinct moral. The 
adventures of Prince Etfreston belong entirely 
to the region of romance, where fun and 
frivolity roam unmolested, and in whose com¬ 
panionship boys and girls are supposed to 
delight. How the Princess Bonnibelle not only 
secured a good husband, but also the titles of 
Queen of Hearts and Queen of Beauty, will 
form the subject of much conversation in the 
nursery this season; and all will agree she 
deserved her good fortune. 

Happy-go-Lxecky. By Ismay Thorn. With 
numerous illustrations by B. Bauerle. (Innes.) 
This charming little story reminds ns of that 
unsurpassed favourite of young children, The 
Autocrat of the Nursery, by L. T. Meade. The 
chief characters are the children of a London 
family, aged from four to eight, and their 
cousin from the country, a boy of nine with 
a loving heart and a heedless disposition, 
which brings him into innumerable scrapes, 
and earns for him the designation of “ Happy- 
go-Lucky.” 

The Story of Alexander. Told by Bobert 
Steele and Drawn by Fred Mason. (David 
Nutt.) The “story” told in this tastefully 
printed volume is not the history of Alexander 
as recorded by classical writers, but the 
marvellous romance so popular in the Middle 
Ages. Mr. Steele has not followed exclusively 
any one of the many mediaeval versions of the 
legend, but has selected from them whatever 
features seemed to him best suited to interest 
his readers, adding here and there new incidents 
of his own invention. Professedly the book is 
intended for children; but although we know 
of some children who will probably find it 
delightful, we suspect that it will be best 
appreciated by older readers, whom, indeed, 
the author seems partly to have had in view, as 
he adds an appendix on the sources and 
development of the story. It would hardly be 
possible to present the old romanoe in more 
attractive form than that in whioh Mr. Steele 
has given it. The style is excellent, being 
neither incongruously modem nor affectedly 
archaic. Mr. Mason’s illustrations are in 
admirable harmony with the spirit of the story. 

Fifty-two Stories of Boy-Life at Home and 
Abroad. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. (Hutchin¬ 
son.) Even Christmas itself does not oome 
more regularly than Mr. Miles’s collections of 
stories for the young people of Great and 
Greater Britain; and as he tells us, in his latest 
preface, that during previous years no fewer 
than 75,000 of them have been sold, it is dear 
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that they have made their way, and are by 
this time fairly well independent of critical 
commendation. Still, j ustice demands the say¬ 
ing of the one and only thing whioh needs to 
be said: that the editor’s discriminating in¬ 
dustry shows no signs of abatement, and that 
the present volume is in every way equal in 
attractiveness and interest to its many prede¬ 
cessors. The new collection opens with an 
exciting story of life at sea, “A Desperate 
Capture,” from the always delightful pen of 
Mr. Clark Bussell; and the remaining oontents 
do not discredit their good beginning. 

Fifty-two Stories of Girl-Life at Home and 
Abroad. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. (Hutchin¬ 
son.) Our general remarks concerning Mr. 
Miles’s new stories for boys may be applied to 
this companion volume, though it may be said 
that its excellence is rendered all the more 
praiseworthy by the fact that the tastes of 
girls are, comparatively speaking, largely 
neglected by the story-tellers, juvenile femin¬ 
inity being often compelled to make raids upon 
the _ literature produoed for the boys of the 
family. Mr. Miles, however, seems to have 
found no lack of good material; and from the 
stories of those old friends, Miss Doudney, 
Miss Mulholland, Mrs. Gerard, Mss Mary E. 
Wilkins, Mr. Howard Pyle, and a host of 
others, he has compiled a most charming 
volume. Some of the new fairy tales are 
specially pretty. 

Wulf the Saxon : a Story of the Norman 
Conquest. By G. A. Henty. With twelve 
illustrations by Balph Peacock ; When London 
Burned: a Story of Restoration Times and the 
Fire of London. By the Same. With twelve 
illustrations by J. Finnemore. (Blackie.) Mr. 
Henty’s two latest stories show no decline 
in the quality of his workmanship. As usual, 
he has read his history carefully, and gives 
little occasion for any reasonably indulgent 
critic to find fault with his facts. At the same 
time he is not unduly solicitous about local 
colour, and is frankly content to let his 
characters talk in nineteenth-century language. 
Perhaps the sentiments they express may be 
rather anachronistic sometimes, but boy or 
girl readers will not enjoy the books less on 
that account. Neither of the volumes will 
disappoint the many young folks who regard 
Mr. Henty’s name on the title-page as a sure 
promise of an interesting story; but the seven¬ 
teenth-century tale is decidedly the better of 
the two. Between the Plague, the Fire of 
London, and the Dutoh War Mr. Henty has 
plenty of interesting historical material to work 
upon; and he has handled it very cleverly. 

The Fall of Athens : a Story of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. By the Rev. A. J. Church. With six¬ 
teen illustrations. (Seeley.) This is not so much 
a work of fiction as an attempt to make history 
attractive by interspersing it with fictitious in¬ 
cidents and conversations. It is gracefully 
written, and will be interesting to young 

S eople who have some taste for history, though 
ardly to those who read merely for the sake 
of the story. Mr. Church is careful to tell his 
readers what portions of the tale are founded 
on authentic facts. The illustrations, which 
include three views of ancient Athens, are 
extremely pleasing. 

The Adventures of a Breton Boy. By E. 
Mouton. (Sampson Low.; This is an 
admirable boys’ book, and can be warmly 
recommended. On the loth March, 1531, two 
Breton boys run away to sea. They do not 
return until they have visited many strange 
lands and people. In the sixteenth century 
Portugal reached her zenith as a colonising 
power. On the African coasts were neither 
ports, towns, nor trade, but Malacca and Goa 
were the capitals of the Portuguese East. Our 
adventurous lads not only visit the Golden 


Chersonese, but go beyond to Japan itself. 
The following account of the Japanese nobility 
recent events have made interesting: 

“Their courtesy, their courage, their devotion to 
their friends make them accomplished gentlemen. 
Friends of good cheer and of gaiety, they are the 
most amiable and amusing companions in the 
world; and what governs all, and forms the solid 
foundation of all their virtues, is their faith in 
God, which, though mixed up with practices alien 
to the only true religion, elevates them far above 
the other peoples of this barbarous part of the 
world. And It is not only we who are of this 
opinion. On our return to Liampoo, we were told 
that Francis Xavier himself spoke of them with 
nothing but admiration, calling them ' the delight 
of his heart.’ ” 

Not only lessons in geography, but lessons in 
tolerance for the opinions of others, are incul¬ 
cated by this book. The boys visit Abyssinia, 
and see strange rites, which seemed to them 
“to imperil the eternal salvation of the 
Abyssinians.” But their friend points out that 
it is the intention of these people, and not their 
error, they must oonsider. “ Are the piotures of 
saints shown to us true representations P And 
the prayers we say before these sacred images, 
are they the less sincere and the less efficacious 
on that account P ” 

To Punish the Czar. By Horaoe Hutchinson. 
(Cassells.) _ This is a stage of the war which, 
as the writer tells us in a final digest of the 
whole, cost Great Britain 24,000 lives; France, 
63,500 ; and Russia, 500,000 ; and added more 
than forty-one millions to our National Debt. 
There is, of course, plenty of fighting in the 
book : indeed,like the war itself, it is most un¬ 
conscionably long-drawn out. Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son also provides a sufficiency of love-making 
and jealousy and country-house life of the 
“good old English” sort. In the begin¬ 
ning of the story Squire Wagland makes a 
speech, which being too long and too obviously 
of the hustings sort, may be accounted rather 
a bore by boy readers. On the other hand, it 
may be argued that such orations were actually 
made even in private houses at that period of 
history. It is rather a pity that the final 
inoident of the story—the wooing by the 
spirited Alice Orford of George Raeburn in 
spite or because of his blindness—should be 
such a commonplace one. All the same, To 
Punish the Czar is an admirable story of its 
kind. 

The Beef of Gold. By Maurice H. Hervey. 
(Edward Arnold.) The author of this book 
vouches for its topographical and geographical 
accuracy: 

“ I have myself,” he says, “ travelled over every 
> aid of sea and land traversed by the adventurous 
gold-seekers (with the exception of the run from 
Cooktown to Valparaiso), and I have visited every 
place touched at by the schooner Maybloom .” 

No doubt this interesting circumstanoe gives 
reality to. the story whioh is here told. But 
even had it been absolutely imaginative, from 
the family council at the beginning to the 
wedding-bells at the end, it would still have 
been a delight to boys; for it contains all the 
elements of a good sensational story—a mys¬ 
terious box of documents, a cipher, a hazardous 
voyage, adventures, a mutiny, a little love- 
affair or two, and, of course, the discovery of a 
vast amount of gold. The book is written 
with great vigour and heartiness throughout, 
and most of the leading characters—in par¬ 
ticular, Jack Hammond and Uncle Dan—are 
admirably sketched. 

Her Loving Slave. By Hume Nisbet. (Digby, 
Long A Co.) This story, whioh is described 
as “A Romanoe of Sedgemoor,” and whioh 
purports to be “from an unpublished drama 
by Mr. Hugh Moss, with permission of the 
dramatist,” does not flow so easily and is not 


so full of stirring incidents as most of the 
books which come from Mr. Hume Nisbet’s 
pen. But he takes great pains to reproduce the 
period of Monmouth and Jeffreys, the turning- 
point rather than the centre of which was the 
battle of Sedgemoor. Mr. Nisbet is especially 
successful with his portrait of Jeffreys. It is 
essentially Maoaulay’s Jeffreys, with a dash of 
Dickens’s Quilp, as in such chuckles as “ Oh, 
Scrapy, Sorapy, thou thought’st thou had 
caught a fly yestreen.” Jeffrey’s peculiar—and 
peculiarly merciful—treatment of the hero of 
the story, Sir Harry Dunulph, is very cleverly 
sketched. Sinoe storm and bloodshed cloud 
the book, it may be well to state that in the 
long run all ends well for the good folk who 
figure in it—particularly for Sir Harry and his 
Ruth. 

The Two Clippers. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
(8.P.C.K.) Boys will find this a typical book 
of Australian life and adventure. The sheep- 
run, the forest fire, the bush and bushrangers, 
the trading cruise and the brush with savages, 
the treasure-ship and the happy conclusion—all 
these Me vividly described. There is an old- 
fashioned moral, contained in the fact that a 
much larger fortune may be derived by using 
the patent sheep-dipper than by starting on 
voyages of discovery in a clipper vessel. A 
book by the author of Tre, Pol, and Pen is 
always welcome. 

In the Wilds of the West Coast. By J. 
Macdonald Oxley. (Nelson.) That fertile 
land for adventures, the old Hudson Bay 
Company’s possessions, is once more drawn 
upon in this book. Sea-life off Vancouver’s 
Island, fights with Indians, hunting fur-seals 
and sea-otters, whale-fishing, and a dozen more 
exciting topios follow each other in quick 
succession. It is a perfect treasure for boys. 
Mr. Oxley writes with plenty of animation. 
This and the preceding book ought to be very 
popular at Christmas. 

Sou’wester and Sword. By Hugh St. Leger. 
(Blackie.) The author of this exdting volume 
describes it very accurately in his second title as 
“ a story of struggle on sea and land.” Jack 
Decker, who makes his first voyage as an ap- 
rentice on board the Chackma —whioh is 
escribed as “ a smart clipper barque of about 
500 tons register, bound for the River Plate 
with a general oargo ranging from boilers and 
engines to cases of jam and bonnet-boxes ”— 
manages to make the acquainta n ce of sharks, 
mutineers, jaguars, and Soudanese. It may 
be said that this variety of adventures is a 
trifle too incredible. It is very entertaining, 
nevertheless. Jack Decker and his shipmate 
and chum, Antony Cradock, are very good 
fellows, of the sort that boys are sure to 
appreciate. Above all things, the novelty of 
the plot is certain to prove attractive. 

Shut In. By E. Everett-Green. (Nelson.) 
This book can be highly recommended. It is 
a tale of the siege of Antwerp in 1585 by 
the Spaniards under Alexander Famese, Prince 
of Parma. Alphonso de Castro, the young 
Spanish soldier, is an attractive personality. 
He is a species of Cervantes in camp, a Spanish 
Hamlet with obstinate questionings, who will 
not leave the thinking to others. Thus he 
speaks to his friend, Carlos de Cueva, on the 
battlements of Fort St. Mary, overlooking the 
doomed city of Antwerp :— 

“The Holy Offloe has been swept away from 
these lands, though men say it will soon be 
re-established here. It is just that which is the 
trouble andpuzzle, Carlos. The Holy Church ii 
of God. When men resist her they resist Him 
also. But the 1 Holy Office,’ as we are taught to 
call it, is that of God too P Is it possiblethat our 
Father in heaven has devised that likewise f And, 
if not, are these heretics so very wrong in resisting 
it to the death?” 
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No wonder that his comrade in arms cautions 
him that “in Madrid and Seville men have 
been sent to the rack and the stake for as 
little as thou hast spoken to-day.’’ Whither 
the chivalrous Alphonso drifts in thought and 
oonduot those who read this book will learn. 
The story 'g well told. There is an interesting 
reproduction of a Dutch print giving a plan of 
the siege of Antwerp. The War's End, the 
unmanageable vessel, whioh could accommo¬ 
date one thousand men within her walls, is 
described, but, singularly enough, the fact 
that she was the first ironclad is not referred 
to. As the author justly observes, this sea- 
monster “ proved only another of the gigantio 
blunders for which the siege of Antwerp is 
famous.” 

Swallowed by an Earthquake. By E. D. 
Fawcett. (Edward Arnold.) M. Jules Verne is 
here outdone in his own province. Mr. 
Fawoett’s heroes are dropped into a huge 
cavity caused by an earthquake; and it is quite 
certain that “ never before had a voyage such 
as ours been ventured. Three hundred feet 
below the valley of the Scherno we were 
threading a subterranean watercourse that led 
no one knew where.” Here they meet mar¬ 
vels : dinosaurs, pterodactyls, and a “bronto¬ 
saur,” to say nothing of savages of the worse 
type, worshippers of the fire-god and the like. 
After astounding adventures they find their 
way to the upper world, bringing back 
£400,000 worth of diamonds. The book must 
have been conceived during a nightmare and 
written (to use the author’s words) when 
“ fooled by a haschisch dream,” while the 
illustrations are, if possible, more eccentric 
than the story. 

The Yellow Ood. By Beginald Horsley. 
(W- & R. Chambers.) There is much more in 
this book than gold-hunting. The typioal 
youth, who in so many stones sets forth to 
make his fortune, here meets a violent storm 
after leaving the Straits of Magellan, and 
instead of landing at Valparaiso is driven by 
Bhipwreck, storm, and mutiny to Australia. 
Natives and bushrangers lead to more adven¬ 
tures. life at the “diggings” is carefully 
painted ; but in spite of finding £6000 worth of 
gold in one quartz boulder, and £10,000 in 
another, the pastoral life is acoorded the 
preference at the end. The fights and escapes 
are so terrific that no boy could lay the book 
down without reading from cover to cover. 
Mr. Stacey’s piotures have happily caugh t the 
spirit of the text. 

The Great Cattle Trail. By E. S. Ellis. 
(Cassells.) Mr. Ellis knows more of the Red 
Indian than anyone since Cooper. These 
pages frequently make the blood run cold as 
Indian braves close in upon the hero. The 
despatch of a large herd of cattle through 
upper Texas and Kansas invites the attack of a 
party of our old friends the Comanohes, who 
are surpassed in bravery by none, unless it be 
the Apaches of the South-West. Thrilling 
combats and hair-breadth escapes succeed each 
other through three hundred pages. Avon 
Burnet’s midnight ride among the Indians, 
beset with peril at every turn, is in the highest 
degree dramatic. The Winchester repeating 
rifle nowadays proves more than a match for 
bows, tomahawks, and soalping knives; and 
it may be feared that the chivalrous Red Indian 
is a thing of the past. 

The Vast Abyss. By Qeorge Manville Fenn. 
(S.P.C.K.) Mr. Fenn gives as the second title 
of his new book, “The Story of Tom Blount, 
his Uncles, and his Cousin Sam ” ; and, perhaps, 
we could not better critioise it than by saying 
that we should have preferred it had there been 
a little more about Tom and a little less about 
his cousin Sam, and at least one of his uncles. 
The hero, such as he is, never seems to get out 


of the family stew, and in consequence the 
book suggests the idea of much ado about very 
little. The combats between Tom and Sam 
are, however, drawn with spirit, and the 
astronomical uncle is an admirable sketch. 

Shafts from an Eastern Quiver. By Charles 
J. Mansford. (Qeorge Newnes.) This volume 
contains a series of short tales, all very exciting, 
and all, as the title suggests, relating to the 
East. To describe the stories would spoil the 
enjoyment of young readers daring their 
Christmas holidays, but as a specimen we will 
give a brief outline of one. Frank Denviers 
and Harold Derwent, two travellers, with their 
Arab “ nigger ” Hassan, are at Conjeve, in 
Southern India. Hassan, in a street broil, is 
wounded by a fakir, carried away, and hidden 
in a silent subterranean place. The English¬ 
men find their way thither, and, after a terrible 
struggle with an infuriated tigress, rescue their 
faithful Arab. There are some excellent illus¬ 
trations by Arthur Pearse. 

The Double Emperor. A Story of a 
Vagabond Cunarder, By W. Laird Clowes. 
(Edward Arnold.) The second title of this 
book is misleading, if not defamatory. Even the 
best regulated line of steamers cannot help 
what happens to a vessel when it passes out of 
their hands. When the Philistia was a 
Cunarder she was not a vagabond; and when 
she became a vagabond, she was no longer a 
Cunarder. From beginning to end we fear 
that this story is untrue. It has not even a 
foundation in history. When emperors were 
more plentiful, perhaps one may have been 
kidnapped now and then; but in modern times, 
at least, we have only heard of one attempt of 
at all a similar kind, and this concerned only a 
king, and did not concern him much, for he 
was dead. If we were disposed to cavil, we 
might even object to the first title of the book. 
Because an emperor has a “ double,” it does 
not follow that he is a double emperor—it 
rather makes him a half-emperor. But now 
we have fairly exhausted all we have to say 
against the book, which contains a capita! story 
very well told. It reminds one a little both 
of M. Jules Verne and of Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson; but it is original for all that, and 
interesting from the beginning to the end. 

Stories from English History. By the Rev. A. 
J. Church. (Seeley.) These stories are written 
in the strong, nervous English of which Mr. 
Church is a master, and extend from the com¬ 
ing of the Romans to the field of Poitiers. 
The death of Beckett is told with muoh 
dramatic foroe, while such battles as Senlac 
and Cressy are described in a very different 
fashion to the old histories. Boys brought up 
on Mr. Church’s pages will, at all events, have 
nothing to unlearn. The illustrations of the 
book are reproductions from Montfaucon and 
Strutt. 

Tales of St. Paul's Cathedral. By Mrs. F. 
Lord. (Sampson Low.) These stories begin 
with the destruction of the old cathedral in the 
Fire of London and its re-construction by Sir 
Christopher Wren. Then follow notioes of 
some of those for whom a grateful country has 
found a last resting-place within its walls. Of 
course, it is impossible to traoe in detail the 
careers of Nelson and Wellington or the 
Crimean campaign within the compass of a 
few pages; but Mrs. Lord is a good story¬ 
teller, and we can well believe that she has 
interested, and will oontinue to interest, those 
who listen to her. 

Heroes in Homespun. By Ascott R. Hope. 
(Wilsons & Milne.) The American emancipa¬ 
tion is the subject of Mr. Hope’s book. He 
succeeds in interesting his readers by a succes¬ 
sion of pictures introducing the early agitators 
—Garrison, Lovejoy and Miss Crandall, for 


instance—and so passing to the great inter¬ 
necine oontest—“ where the best blood, of a 
sundered people went to buy freedom’s linger¬ 
ing victory.” The book ends dramatically with 
John Brown’s execution. Mr. Hope has taken 
considerable pains, and his narrative will please 
a generation which cannot remember the final 
victory of Abraham Lincoln. 

Ralph Clifford. By G. R. Wynne, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K) This is a picture of life in Virginia at 
the close of the Civil War. The story tells 
how Ralph Clifford and his sister came from 
England to seek their fortune; how they lost 
most of it in Washington through roguery; and 
how, through the kindness of a Virginian 
family, they found more than they had lost—in¬ 
cluding a subterranean cave of treasure, a wife 
for Ralph, and a husband for Rose. The narra¬ 
tive is briskly written, the scenes described are 
interesting, and the illustrations quite up to 
the average standard of excellence. 

The Villa of Claudius. By Rev. E. L. Cutts, 
D.D. (S.P.U.K.) This is an attempt to depict 
the fortunes of the British Church at the dose 
of the fourth century, when the power of 
Imperial Rome within this island had begun to 
wane. There is the usual love-story, which is 
much the same in every age and place; and 
there are accessories to the scene, on which Dr. 
Cutt’s antiquarian knowledge freely expends 
itself. The villa of Claudius, hard by the 
Roman city of Colchester, is described, with 
much detail, and a good deal of information of 
an interesting kind is scattered throughout the 
pages of the book, and there is plenty of 
incident. The illustrations, we must add, are 
commonplace and poorly drawn. 

From Ploughshare to Pulpit. By Gordon 
Stables. (Nisbet.) The adventures of a 
persevering Scotch youth, while diligently 
making his way to “ one of the best pulpits in 
a’ broad Scotland,” are seen through Dr. 
Stables’s transparent title. A good opportunity 
is given to interest the Southron reader in the 
manners and customs of Aberdeen University. 
It is needless to say that Dr. Stables in every 
page inculcates uprightness and self-devotion. 
Every here and there some singular blots show 
themselves. How could a girl “blush beet- 
red”? and why, in grouse-shooting, should 
the author speak of “that unfair driving so 
common in Yorkshire ” ? The example, how¬ 
ever, of a determined Scotch student never 
comes amiss in an age of luxury, and Dr. 
Stables’s presentment of it is excellent. 

The Adventures of Leonard Vane : an African 
Story. By E. J. Bowen. (Hutchinson.) 
Savages, marooners, cannibals, leopards, lions, 
hippopotami, with a couple of love-stories 
thrown in—what more oould boys desire ? Mr. 
Bowen is vigorous and incisive in his dialogues, 
and inventive in his incidents. 

My Cousin from Australia. By E. Everett- 
Green. (Hutchinson.) This is an excellent 
story for girls. Cioely Dumaresq, a young 
heiress, is engaged, without any active oonsent 
of her own and when she is a very young 
girl, to “the catch of the oounty,” Sir 
Ferdinand Trevor. The engagement is arranged 
by her stepfather entirely to advance his own 
private ends. Suddenly Griffeth Colquhoun, 
a nephew of the stepfather, appears on the 
scene from Australia. Cioely had expected to 
see the typical bushranger of fiction, bronzed 
almost to tiie oolour of mahogany; instead of 
that, it seemed “as though one of the Greek 
gods had taken upon himself the garb of the 
nineteenth oentury, and had suddenly appeared 
amongst us.” As Cicely was not yet twenty- 
one years of age, and attractive in every way, 
the natural results ensued. The neighbouring 
suitor, Sir Ferdinand Trevor, does not, of 
course, approve of his ival, and it looks very 
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much at one time as if the Baronet—thanks 
to underhand influence—was going to marry 
Cicely; but the right man wins the fair lady in 
the end. The only fault we have to find with 
this readable book is that the wicked Baronet 
is a trifle too wicked. He is quite a past- 
master in villainy, and is, in short, qualified to 
appear as an Adelphi hero. 

My Strange Rescue, and other Stories of 
Sport and Adventure in Canada. By J. M. 
Oxley. (Nelson.) Some of these stories are 
more amusing than probable, as when a 
boy, who has fallen into a hollow tree, 
dutches a bear, which is descending backwards, 
and is dragged by it to the top and saved. 
These travellers’ tales are atoned for by several 
descriptive chapters—cod-fishing off Newfound¬ 
land, a sojourn among the Eskimos, and the 
like. North America is still a paradise for 
hunters, so that Mr. Oxley’s tales and descrip¬ 
tions oannot fail to delight boys. 

Across Two Seas : a New Zealand Tale. By 
H. A. Forde. (Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.) 
Mr. Forde has put together pleasant chronides 
of a family which emigrated to New Zealand 
some twenty years ago. Things have moved 
since that time; but the record of their 
struggles is interesting, and the local colour 
well preserved. It is to be hoped that in one 
respect, at least, this book may not prove a 
snare to would-be colonists. The heroine turns 
authoress and tells of the ready sale of her 
last book in England, and that the booksellers 
demand fresh MSS. 

Rah Bethune’s Double ; or, Life’s Long 
Battle Won. By E. Garrett. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Perrier.) This is a charming 
Scotch story, and the characters are well 
sustained and excellently delineated. The 
two old maids in particular—Miss Helen 
with her censoriousness, and Miss Bell, who is 
too easy to thwart or contradict her—are de¬ 
lightful. Some of the Scotch proverbs intro¬ 
duced are new: e.g., “ Many’s the bride that 
bmka her elbow at the kirk door ” ; or, 
“ It’s the life o’ an auld bonnet to be well 
cockit.” The love-making is carefully worked 
out. Those who are in want of an amusing 
Scotch novel may be directed to this book. It 
contains several etchings of abbeys, of which 
Kelso and Jedburgh are the best. The following 
sentence may be presumed to be Scotch, “ It 
was strange how little the bride herself bulked 
on the bridegroom’s thoughts.’’ 

Olivia. By Mrs. Molesworth. (J. & R. 
Chambers.) Scaroely any writer can equal 
Mrs. Molesworth in her own line : that is, as a 
writer of stories for children. When, however, 
she addresses elder girls, as in the 
present instance, she is less successful. 
The peculair charm which makes Carrots 
and Ilerr Baby the delight of the nursery is 
absent from Olivia, though, no doubt, she will 
secure a circle of admirers. The conversations 
are bright and natural; and there is just 
enough romance and love-making to please 
girls to whom the regular novel is, at present, 
a sealed book. 

Lizette. By Emma Marshall. (Nisbet.) 
Another story by this popular authoress is sure 
to be welcomed by girls, even though it may 
not equal in originality some of her previous 
works. The truth, perhaps, is that, in these 
days of making many books, new situations are 
becoming more and more difficult to invent; 
and we must accept such a time-worn incident 
as an adventure with a mad bull with resigna¬ 
tion. It might have been worse, as authoresses 
have taught us to reflect. Apart from this, 
the story has much to commend it. The 
characters are well-drawn—the three girls 
forming a good contrast, and little Dot a 
pathetic study. The tone, it is needless to say, 


is excellent; and the book is as bright, inno¬ 
cent, and healthy as it should be. 

The Harringtons at Home. By Ismay Thom. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton & Co ) The author, 
with her accustomed skill, has painted a beauti¬ 
ful family circle in this book—elderly uncles, a 
delightful old aunt, two impressible girls, with 
two brothers, and also two governesses. One 
of these is of the stamp contemporary with 
Mangnall’s Questions; the other is essentially 
of the modem type, full of energy and char¬ 
acter. She moulds the children to her wish, 
and is rewarded by marrying a curate, who is, 
“Oh ! so good. He preaches beautifully; 
everyone says so who has heard him.” If a 
little gushing at times, this book will please 
girls. 

Enchanted Ground. By C. E. Smith. 
(S.P.C.K.) Tnis is a very pretty story, simply 
told, of love, patienoe, and triumph. The 
heroine, Christabel, is charming, and her lover 
is a careful study. The critic cannot say, how¬ 
ever, that the sentimental Welsh farmer and 
his wife are true to nature. Such words are 
not often on the average Welsh farmer’s lips as 
“ the light lingers so long on the hill-top, she 
forgets it will be dark ” soon; or, “ the glamour 
would soon wear off.” The reader forgets these 
incongruities as the interest develops and 
leaves the heroine’s character at the end as 
beautiful as her face. Jasper Holmes is exoel- 
lently portrayed. Many much worse stories 
have often been sold for a guinea and a half. 

Walter Gaydon. By E. Scarlett Potter. 
(Sampson Low.) This book is a tale of an art 
student’s adventures. A story that commences 
with one attempted murder and closes with 
another cannot be considered tame or lacking 
in incident. Walter Gaydon is the son of a 
man who has been convicted on false evidence 
of a crime that he never committed. The son 
suoceeds in establishing his father’s innocenoe 
and bringing his persecutor to justice. The 
story is well told and the interest sustained 
throughout. 

Through Love to Repentance. By Maggie 
Swan. (Oliphant, Anderson & Femer.) This 
story is so little chequered with light that it 
does not command much sympathy. At the 
end the villain is the only one made happy: 
his wife’s love seems so independent of her will 
as to be almost fatalistio. When he steals a 
bundle of notes from his brother’s drawer, it 
would have been more rational to take the 
sovereigns which lay beside them. The writing 
of the author is frequently careless : “ If there 
is one author whom I hope will continue to 
honour us ” ; “ It is seldom I write any in the 
evening “I went right away to her home 
and the like. There are many Scotticisms; and 
“reliable” and “ inexplainable ” are scarcely 
English words. With a brighter plot Miss 
Swan would oommand more success. 

Miss Uraca. By Evelyn E. Green. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) The motif of 
this story is highly fanciful: the visit of a rich 
baronet’s son into the country to find a wife, 
while he oonoeals his true position. The heroine 
with the strange name, and, indeed, all the 
characters, betray a curious fondness for making 
long answers to the commonest questions; 
while the behaviour of Uraca’s sister is too 
cold-blooded, it may be hoped, for auy sister 
in real life. The authoress has done better 
work than Miss Urara. 

The Magic Half-crown. By the Author of 
“ Crib and Fly.” (Frederick Warne.) This is 
a pleasant story of honesty in humble life, 
complicated by the strange behaviour of half- 
a-crown, which might have belonged to 
Maskelyne and Cook. A good many people 
will sympathise with the sentiment of the 
hero’s mother—“ It’s all edication, edioation, 
standard this and standard that, at these new¬ 


fangled sohools, bat I never hear tell of a 
standard for honesty and trnth-telling.” 

James Godfrey's Wife. By Mrs. Henry 
Clarke. (S.P.C.K.) The imprimatur of the 
venerable society dispels the fears which in 
these days such a title as Mrs. Clarke has 
chosen involuntarily suggests. It is not a study 
of the seamy side of modem married life, but 
an unusually well-written and wholesome tale 
of woman’s moral development and the 
power exercised over others by a noble 
and consistent character. There is plenty of 
incident in the book. The theft of the bank¬ 
note, the strike at Bradleigh, and the fire at the 
tan-yard are described in a very vivid way ; and 
there is a great deal in the story and the way 
it is told that will remind the reader of Mrs. 
Gaskell in her powerful novel, North and South. 
There is good purpose and careful work in this 
book, which renders it an excellent prize or 
gift-book for elder girls. 

When Life is Young. By Mary Mapes Dodge. 
(Fisher Unwin). These verses a £ unequal. 
Some of them are neat, but most of them are 
not. The same may be said of the illustrations. 
If, as we suspect, the verses were written to 
the cuts, it is no wonder that Miss Dodge’s 
muse was a little “ put out ” at times, and it is 
much to the credit of both that the result is so 
tolerable. 

A Mountain Path, and other Talks to Young 
People. By J. A. Hamilton. (Sampson Low.) 
Taking some natural object—a plant or insect— 
the author draws moral and spiritual lessons 
from it after the manner of Mrs. Gatty in her 
Parables from Nature. It is hardly to be ex¬ 
pected that Mr. Hamilton’s apologues oould 
catch the grace and felicitous applications of 
that lady; but they are sufficiently interesting, 
and will make a good reading-book for the 
schoolroom. The big word “physiography” 
might perhaps have been avoided; and even if 
“ we don’t believe to-day that all nature is 
under the corse,” St. Paul did (Bom. viii. 20). 

Black Puppy. By Theodora Elmslie. (Ward 
& Downey.) The second title calls this book 
“A Story for Children. It should be “A 
Story of a Babe for Babes.” The blaok puppy 
evinces marvellous instincts, and an unhealthy 
hothouse atmosphere hangs about the whole 
story. 

Crowned Victor. By Hannah B. Mackenzie. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) This is a 
serious story. Miss Katharine Gravin is the 
guardian angel of a young medical student, 
who is disposed to dissipation and bad com¬ 
pany. She also becomes betrothed to a self- 
made man, Pearoe Napier, M.P., but breaks 
off the engagement for reasons detailed in the 
book. She finally marries Mr. Napier, but not 
until her boy-lover has laid down his life for 
his rival. 

Charlie Trench. By the Oonntess of Home. 
(S.P.C.K.) In the lives of two brothers—one 
seriously minded but paralysed, the other 
activity itself but selfish—the great realities of 
duty, love, and self-sacrifice are strongly por¬ 
trayed. Guy, the young doctor, is a charming 
character. A shipwreck and the bombardment 
of Alexandria form a lurid background. Tnis 
is an excellent book for a parish library. 

An Unwritten Tale. By Jetta Vogel. 
(S.P.C.K.) This is an account of a household 
visited by trials. There is no so-called story, 
but a pleasant picture of unselfishness diffusiug 
happiness around it. 

The Young Pirates : a Story for Boys. By 
A. Eubule-Evans. (S.P.C.K.) This is a capital 
tale for little boys. Three of themselves seize 
a boat and visit a neighbouring island. There 
they are all but lost in a cave, into whioh the 
tide flows. Mr. Eubule-Evans’s dialogues are 
spirited and amusing. 
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Messrs. ISBISTER’S MAGAZINES 


S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “ The 
Raiders,” Ac., ivilt begin a New 
Serial Story in “GOOD WOR DS” for 
January, ready December 21 st (the 
First, Part of a New Series ), which 
will be continued throughout the year. 

GOOD WORDS for Jan oaky, ready 

December 21st, will out tin Contribution* by 

S. R. CROCKETT, “ Author of the Raiders,” &c. 

The MARQUIS of LORNE. Sir ROBERT S. BALL. LL D. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, M.P. R»t Canon 8COTT. M.A. 

Prof. R. K. DOUGLAS. DONALD MACLEOD, D D. 

JAMES STALKER. D.D. WILLIAM CANTON. 

W. CLARK RUSSELL. And others. 

With 50 Illustrations by L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., W. Q. Orchard»on, B.A , 

C. E. Brock, G. L. Seymour, A. J. Goodman, &e , &c. 

GOOD WORDS for January begins a 

NEW SERIES. 

The following Wi iters will also contribute during 1895:— 

JOHN MURRAY. JOBN F. BRIDGE, Mus D. 

The MARQUIS of ORMONDE. W. H PREECE. C.B 

Prof. KENNEDY, D D. E. W. STREETER, F.R.G.S. 

The DEAN of DURHAM. Prof. STORY. D D. 

R. BOWDLER SHARP, LL.D. J. G. BUCHANAN. F R.S. 

Prof. G. ADAM SMITH D.D. C.non EDMONDS. B D 

Canon VENABLES, M A. E S. TALBOT, D D. 

&c. &o. 

GOOD W O R DS, Sixpence Monthly, 

Illustrated. 

The TIMES, November 28tb, 1891, gays: “ Still maintains its exceptionally high 
character ... attractive to readers of every taste.’* 

The DAll*Y TEl.EG ft A Pit, November 28th, 1891, says: '* Lovers of solid, instructive* 
agreeable, and varied reading, will find ample entertainment in 4 Good Words.’ ” 

CHR1STABEL COLERIDGE, 
Author of “An English Squire,” §c., 
will begin a New Serial Story in 
the “SUNDA Y MAGAZINE” for 
January, ready December 21 st (the 
First Part of a New Series), which 
will be continued throughout the year. 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE begins a 

NEW VOLUME with the JANUARY PART, ready DECEMBER 21»t. 
Among the Wri'en curing 1895 will be— 

The BISHOP of RIPON. I Arohdeaoon FARRAR, D.D. 

Archdeacon SINCLAIR D D. The DEAN of ROCHES I ER 

Canon SCOTP HOLLAND, M.A ' H. MONTAGU BUTLER, DD 
Canon ATKINSON. D C.L. ; F. T. RICHARDS, M.A. 

8. BARING GOULD. M A. L. T. MEADE 

Mr*. BOYD CARPENTER R-v. A. R. bUCKLAND. M.A. 

The DEAN of ELY. CHARLES A BERRY. D D 

The DEAN of SALISBURY. ALEX. O. M ACL A REN, D.D. 

Canon VENABLES, M.A. R-v. BENJ. WAUGH. 

&c. &c. 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 

Sixpenoe Monthly. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 41 Maintains a high standard cf general excellence, 
and the illustrations are above the average in finish and execution.” 

The 8PECTA TOR says : “ No magazine for Sunday reading so good.” 

1SB1STER & CO , Limited, Covbnt Garden, London. 


Boohs vobicb Gbarm. 


A CHARMING ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MRS. WIGGIN S MASTERPIECE 

TIMOTHY’S QUEST: 

A S.ory far Anybody, Old or Yonng, who carts to read It, 

Post 8vo, with Collotype Portrait, and 8i Text and Full-page Drawings by Oliver Herford. 
B -und in a new Art cloth, with an attractive side design by F. Hamilton Jackson, 5s. 

SPSCTA TOR.—" This is an excellent story for girls—really good sense combined with 
really good fun.” 

POLLY OLIVER’S PROBLEM: 

A Story for Ctrl*. 

By Mr*. WIGGIN. 

Sscovn Editiox. Irap. lihno, with 8 Dlustrations, handsomely bonnd in bevelled cloth, 
with Aural design of poppies on side, gilt edges, 6s. 

SCOTS if A If.—" It is a delightful story." 

SCOTTISH LHADPR .—'"No page will be skipped; hcubly Locisi Aicorr has at 

LAST FOUSD A 8CCCESSOK." _ _ 

UNIFORM WirH “VENICE,” “FLORENCE” AND “GENOA.” 

NAPLES AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

By C. E. CLEMENT. 

A handsome demy «vo, with 20 beautiful Photogravures of Views and Objects of Interest. 
Handsomely bound and protected in cloth box, 12s. 6d. net. 

ARTFUL ANTICKS. 

By OLIVER HERFORD. 

Small 4to, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 6s. 

A delightful holiday volume for the young, being a collection of humorous juvenile 
poems, witn clever illustrations on each page. 

HUMOROUSLY ILLUSTRATED BY A. B. FROST. 

THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. 

By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 

Special Holiday Edition. With 9 Full-page and 66 Text Illustrations by A. B. Frost. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, finely printed, and bound in attractive style, Cs. 

%• The American 44 Tom Brown’s School Days,” and the most popular boys’ book in 
the United Slates. _ 

NO HEROES. 

By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 

Author of ‘‘A Battle and a Boy,” ‘‘Quenn,” 44 One Summer,” Ac. 

Imp. 16mo, 4 Illustrations, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

PUBLISHERS' CIRCULAR .— 44 Rarely indeed is it that children’s stories fall into the 
reviewer's hands so marked with freshness, liveliness, humour, pathos, and clever character- 
drawirg.” _ 

STORIES OF 

NORWAY IN THE SAGA DAYS. 

By Mr*. HOWARTH. 

Imp. 16mo. 4 Full-page Illnsti ations by F. Hamilton Jackson, cloth extra, 8e. 6d. 

This volume contains four stories, 44 The White Prince and King Olaf,” ‘‘The Deaf 
Ringers,” ** Queen Mengliid’s Chrystal Necklace,” anil 44 The Boy who would be a Viking ” ; 
and will be sure to delight all children fond of romantic stories of heroism and adventuie.” 

THE WITCH OF THE JUNIPER WALK, 

and other Fairy Talr*. 

By Mr*. FRANK MAY. 

Post 8vo, 17 Illustrations by tho Author, cloth gilt, 2s. 0<L 

WHEN CHARLES THE FIRST WAS KING 

A Yorkshire Romance, 163 M 149 . 

By J. S. FLETCHER. 

Popular Edition. Thick crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with attractive side desi* n, 3s. 6d. 
SPEC PA TOR.—" It is quite worthy of a place beside the two romances - Walter Bennut’s 
‘Dorothy Foster,’ and Conan Doyle's * Mican Clarke.’ ” 

DAILY NEWS.—" Of hairbreadth escapes, of kidnappings, fightings. and stiirng 
adventures, there arc no end in the book. The account of the fight at Marston Moor is 
picturesquely and vigorously given.” 

A thrilling story of the Pioneer Days, based on Facts vouched for 
by the Author. 

PAVING THE WAY: 

A Romance or the Australian Rush. 

By 8IMPSON NEWLAND (Ex-Treaauier of South Australia). 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, attractively bound, with design on side in gilt and 
colours, 3s. (id. 

PUBLISHERS ’ CIRCULAR.—" Mr. Newland has written a romance not one whit 

inferior to those of Mr. Boldrewood. 44 4 Paving the Way’ is a fine story finely told.” 

SOU/II AUSTRALIAN ADVERTISER.”— 44 Mr. Newland has produced a work which 
does very much for aouth Australia what 4 Lorna Doone 4 has achieved for Devonshire.” 

London : GAY & BIRD, 5, Charms Street, Stband. 

Importers of American Books. Special Agents for the Sale of the Publications of 
Houghton, Mifflin $ Co., Boston, U.S.A. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER of the 

WORLD, Edition of 1893, with the latest Census 
returns; containing Notices of over 126,000 Places, and 
the Pronunciation of all the Names. 1 vol., imperial 
8vo, of nearly 3,000 pages, strongly bound in half- 
morooco, £3 3s._ 


ALLIBONE’S (S.A) CRITICAL Dic¬ 
tionary of ENGLISH LITERATURE and British 
and American Authors. Dr. FOSTER KIRK’S Supple¬ 
ment to this work, bringing it down to the most recent 
period. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, £3 3s. 

The original work in 3 vols., imporial 8vo, may still 
be had, price £4 14s. 6<h_ 


DISPENSATORY (The) of the UNITED 

STATES. Severneenth edition, revised and largely re¬ 
written by Profs. WOOD, SADTLERand REMINGTON, 
pp. 1974. Royal 8vo, cloth, £1 16s. 

Brought fully up to date.a complete Encyclopaedia on 

the subjects upon which it treats. 


CHESTERFIELD’S (Lord) LETTERS 

and WORKS Reprinted from Lord MAHON’S scarce 
Edition. Printed in pica type on superior paper. 
With 6 Portraits. 6 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, £3 3s. 


FURNESS’S (H. H.) THE NEW 

VARIORUM EDITION of SHAKESPEARE. Vol. IX. 
containing “The Tempest.” Large 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 18s. 

♦.•The previous volumes of this work, containing” Romeo 
and Juliet,” “ Macbeth,” “ Hamlet,” 2 vols , “ King Lear,” 
” Othello,” “ Merchant of Venice,” “ As You Like It,” may 
still he had, price 18s. per vol. 


WORCESTER’S (Dr.) NEW and 

GREATLY ENLARGED DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Adapted for Library or 
College Reference Comprising 40,000 words more than 
JotmRon’s Dictionary. New Edition. With Supplement, 
4to, cloth, £1 lls. 6d.; or half-russia, cloth sides, marbled 
edges, best style, £2 2s. 


GOUBAUX and BARRIER - THE 

EXTERIOR of the HORSE Translated and Edited 
by 8. J. H ARGER, V.M.D. 346 Figures and 34 Platos, 
by G. Nicolet. Thick 8vo, cloth, £1 10s. 

** May be confidently recommended to all owners and 
breeders of horses .”—Morning Post. 

“ Has no equal on the same subject in any language.” 

Journal of Comparative Pathology. 


SADTLER’S (8. P.) HANDBOOK of 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, for the use 
of Manufacturers, Chemists, and all interested in the 
Utilization or' Organic Materials in the Industrial Arts, 
With Diagrams and 127 Illustrations. Large 8vo, cloth, 
£1 6s. 

“ We commend it to those of our readers who wish to be 
posted in information concerning modern industrial organic 
ch emistry .”—/«</ tut ries. 


BLAIR’S (A. A.) THE CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS of IRON. A complete account of all the 
best known methods for the Analysis of Iron, Ac. 
Second Edition. With 120 Engravings 8vo, haif- 
roan, 16s. 

“Should lie in the pos*ession of every metallurgical 
chemist and analyst.”— Ironmonger. 


TRIMBLE’S (H.) The TANNINS. 

A Monograph of the History, Preparation, Properties, 
Methods of Estimation, and Uses of the Vegetable 
Astringents. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, £1 1 b. 

BARR’S (W. M.) PUMPING 

MACHINERY: a Practical Handbook relating to the 
Construction and Management of Steam ana Power 
Pumping Machinery. With 260 Engravings. 8vo, 
cloth, £1 5s. 


SCHUBIN’S (Ossip) A LEAFLESS 

SPRING: a new Novel. Translated from the Gennnn 
by MARY J. SAFFORD. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


KING’S (Capt 0.) FOES in AMBUSH: 

a .Story of Army Life in America. Post 8vo, cloth, 3e. 0(1. 


Pu BUSH ID BY 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715, Market Stbbbt, Phu,adblphia ; and 
10, Hbnristta Stbbbt, Co vent Garden, London. 


MESSRS. BELL’S STANDARD BOOKS 

IN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. Edited by the Rev. A R. Shilleto, 

M.A. With an Introduction by A. H. BULLEN, Portrait, and Full Index. 3 vols., demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 

“ Admirers of Barton’s * Anatomy ’ can hardly hope for a better edition .’*—Morning Post. 

THE DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS. Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. by 

the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. With Lord BRAYBROOKE’S Notes. Edited, with additions, by HENRY B. 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 

In 8 vols., demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 10s.6d. each. Vols. I. to IV., ready. Vol. V. [ Immediately. 

TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. By Jacob Grimm. Translated from the Fourth 

Edition, writh Notes and Appendix, by JAMES STEPHEN STALLYBRASS, Demy 8vo, 4 vols., £3 3s. Vols. I. 
to III., 16s. each. Vol. IV., 18s. 

“The beat extant introduction to the studies of mythology and folk-lore. A handbook for travellers abroad and 
observers at home.”—Mr. F. York Powell in the Academy. 

A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. By Professor W. S. Teuffel, of 

Tubingen. Revised, with considerable Additions, by Professor L. 8CHWABE. Translated by G. C. WARR, M.A. 
Vol. I. The REPUBLICAN PERIOD. Vol. II. The IMPERIAL PERIOD. Medium 8vo, 2 vols., 15e. each. 

“ Must form an indispensable part of every scholar’s library .”—English Historical Review. 

TEN BRINK’S HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. Vol. I. (Early English 

Literature, to Wyclif). Translated into English by HORACE M. KENNEDY. 3s. 6d. Vol. II. (Wyclif, Chaucer, 
Earliest Drama, Renaissance). Translated by W. CLARKE ROBINSON, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

DUNLOP’S HISTORY of FICTION. A New Edition. Revised, with Notes, 

Appendices, and Index, by HENRY WILSON. 2 vols., 6s. eaoh. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1800-16. By Harriet Martinean. Small post 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 1816-46. By Harriet Martinean. 

4 vols., small post8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

THE CAMPAIGN of the SEDAN: the Downfall of the Second Empire, August- 

September, 1870. By GEORGE HOOPER. With General Map and Six Plans of Battle. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

THE DOWNFALL of the FIRST NAPOLEON: a History of the Campaign of 

1815. By GEORGE HOOPER. With Maps and Plans. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, with the TOUR in the HEBRIDES and 

JOHNSONIANA. New Edition. With Notes and Appendices by the late Rev. ALEXANDER NAPIER, M.A. 
With Steel Engravings. 6 vols., demy 8vo, £3. CHEAP EDITION, 6 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. Edited, with Notes, by Sirs. Alexander 

NAPIER, and an Introduction by Professor J. W. HALES, M.A. 3 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

“ We have to thank Mrs. Napier for producing a book of which it is difficult to grow weary in so satisfactory a form.** 

Spectator. 

SELECT HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS of the MIDDLE AGES. Translated 

and Edited by E. F. HENDERSON, A.B. (Trin. Coll., Conn.), A.M. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Berlin). Ss. 

A HISTORY of GERMANY in the MIDDLE AGES. By E. F. Henderson 

Poet 8vo, 7s. 0d. net. 

DRAPER’S HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. 

A New Edition, thoroughly Revised by the Author. With Index. 2 vols., 10s. 

EVELYN’S DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE, with the Private Correspondence 

of Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and between Sir Edward Hyde (afterwards Earl of Clarendon) and 8ir 
Richard Browne. Edited from the Original MSS. at Wotton by W. BRAY, F.A.S. With Copious Index (116 pp.) 
and 15 Engruvings. 4 vols., each 5s. 

GIBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. Oomplete and 

Unabridged, with Variorum Notes. Edited by an ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 7 vols., each 3s. 6<L 

JESSE’S MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENGLAND daring the REIGN of 

the 8TUARTS, including the Protectorate. With Index and 42 Portraits. 3 vols., each 5s. 

JESSE’S MEMOIRS of the PRETENDERS and their ADHERENTS. With 

Index and Portraits. 6s. 

LAPPENBERG’S HISTORY of ENGLAND under the ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. 

Translated by B. THORPE, F.S.A. New Edition, Revised by E. C. OTTE. 2 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

NORTH’S LIVES of the Right Hon. FRANCIS NORTH, Baron GUILDFORD, 

the Hon. Sir DUDLEY NORTH, and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. JOHN NORTH. Together with the Autobiography 
of the Author. Edited by AUGUSTUS JKSSOPP, D. D. With 3 Portraits. 3 vois., each 3s. 8d. 

“ Lovers of good literature will rejoice at the appearance of a new, handy, and complete edition of so justly a famous 
book, and will congratulate themselves that it has found so skilful and competent an editor as Dr. Jessopp,’ — Times. 

PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. Collected by 

THOMAS PERCY. Lord Bishop of Dromore. With an Essay on ancient Minstrels, and a Glossary. A New 
Edition, by J. V. PRICHARD. A.M. 2 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES, their Church and State, and especially of 

their Conflicts with Protestantism in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Translated by E. FOSTER. With 
Portraits. 3 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. From the Norman 

Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. Library Edition. With Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes. 8 vols., 
demy 8vo, 7a. 6d. each. Also a Cheaper Edition, in 6 vols., 6s. each. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Stbbet, Coyent Garden. 
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NOW READY. 


H. S. NICHOLS & CO. have pleasure in stating that they have now ready 

THE LIBRARY EDITION (in 12 Volumes) of 

CAPTAIN SIR R, F. BURTON’S 

ARABIAN NIGHTS 

EDITED BY LEONARD C SMITHERS. 


Subscription Price Complete - - - - Six Guineas. 


Royal 8vo, similar in size to the Original Edition, in a specially designed Binding of black cloth, the front 
side covered with gold in elaborate design, the other side stamped with an Arabic design in gold, “ The 
Thousand Nights and a Night,” and the back bearing the Arabic Monogram in gold of Sir Richard 
Burton’s name. _ 

WILL SHORTLY BE READY. 

They have also pleasure in announcing the publication by them of 

A SERIES OF SIXTY-FIVE 

ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 

TO THE 

ARABIAN NIGHTS 

And also a PORTRAIT of tbe Translator, Gapt. Sir RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON, K.G.H.G., F.R.G.S, k, k. 

REPRODUCED PROM THE ORIGINAL PICTURES IN OILS. 

Specially Designed and Painted for the Publishers by ALBERT LETCH FORD. 
PBOSPEOTUSES OF EACH OF ABOVE ISSUES WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 

H. 8. NICHOLS & CO., 3, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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Tn SrncHSB akd Assssuss or Loss Dsibt, by 

H. Taitibsah. . 803 

Esxobd aits Jclbs os Goscocit, by F. Wbdhobb . 604 
Ta OzrOBB Basts, by F. J. Bbsil .... 808 
Thoxbubb’s Asiatic Nxishboobs, by Stbthbx . 
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Notes abd.News.610 

TTbitbbsitt ... 

Obisibal Vbbse : “ VisBtAi,” by James L. Thoebelt 511 

Uasazibbs abb Reviews.611 

The New Hosoub School or Ebolish at Oxross . 811 

Selectes Fobeiob Boobs.612 

COBEESrOBBEBCE— 

SymondVa 1 ' Boccaccio ,” by Maurice Hewlett; The New 
Syriac Gospels , by the Rev. W. C. Allen and F. P. 
Badham; Concerning before Character , by Prof. 
Bttlbring ; Scriveners “ Plain Introduction,* 1 by tbe 

Rev. Dr. E. Miller.812 

Appoibtmehts fob Next Webb.614 

Philological Boobs.614 

CoEEESrOBDEBCI — 

Mistakes about the Andasnans , by Major Temple . 615 
Sciebce Notes. 516 


Philoloot Notes. ,616 

Reports or Societies.616 

Rehab's Lips ib Abciebt Egypt, by Prof. Sayce . 617 
Notes ob Axt abb Abchaeology . . .617 

Recebt Cobcebts, by J. S. Bhiblocx .... 617 

T500K-PLATES (Ex-Libris) DESIGNED 

-JL# and ENGRAVED in Medinval or Moaem Stylet on Wood. 
Copper, or Steel. A Book containing Illustration* of Mediaeval 
Dwttgna on Wood.poet free, 25 stamps.— Thomas Moring, 52, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. Established 1791. 


Established 1791. 


T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and terms, sent gratia The list 
Includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

A UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

■aA Scientific, Literary, and Medical MS8. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Ratne A Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 


TYPEWRITING-SHORTHAND.— 

JL Ufa. LEOLINE HARTLEY (from People, Paiaro, Battanea, 
Woolwich Polytechnics), 429. Mansion House Chambers, E.C. All 
kinds of M88. carefully copied. Duplicating clear as print. Pupils 
received. Testimonials forwarded. 


CATALOGUES 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

J- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 87, Soho Square. 


FOREIGN BO OKS AT F OREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORQATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AMD 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

48, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Fokkign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 


TVTONTTTLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 

XTA Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on I 
demand.— G. Lkmji use, Libraire, 38, Hue tic Ch&teauduu, Paris 

T O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS 

of FREE LIBRARIES.—The BOOK LOVER'S TREASURE 
HOUSE. No. 2 , now Iready. containing a selection of High-class 
and desiniMe Second-hand Books. Post free to any part of the 
W orld.—A d d re «s, Midland Educational Co. (Limited), Bookmen, 
S. H. B. Department, Birmingham. 

T O BOOKBUYERS.—25 per cent. Dis- 

count in nearly all cases. 

HARRISON A SONS, 59, Pall Mall, S.W. 

(CATALOGUE of all the newCHRISTMAS 

and NEW YEAR’S BOOKS Now Ready, post free on appli- 
ention._ 

A BARGAIN.—A new Complete 8et of 

the "ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA." hut Edition. 
MT0U., nnd Indei, cloth fput.littliv.l ut jtin, for ilj; ul.-o iii hair. 
Kuula (pukluhnl at Uj Us.!, for £-5. 


MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


MR. WEDMORE'S SHORT STORIES, 

NEW AND UNIFORM ISSUE. 

Crown 8vo, each Volume 3s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH EPISODES. By Frederick 

WEDMORB. 8©cond Edition. [Readu. 

“ Distinction is the characteristic of Mr. Wed more's manner. These 
things remain on the mind as things seen: not read of.”—Daily News. 

“ A penetrating insight, a fine pathos. M r. Wedmore is a peculiarly 
fine and sane and carefully deliberate artist."— Westminster Gazette. 

"The faultless episode of the ‘Vicar of Pimlico’ is the beet] in lofti¬ 
ness of purpose ana keeness of interest; but the ‘ Fitting Obsequies' is 
its equal on different lines, and deserves to be a classic."— World. 

••‘English Episodes’ are worthy successors of ‘Pastorals' and 
* Renunciations,’ and with them should represent a permanent 
addition to literature."— Aeademy. 

RENUNCIATIONS. By Frederick 

WEDMORE. Third Edition. With a Portrait by J. J. 
Shannon. [ This dag, 

PASTORALS of FRANCE. By 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. Fourth Edition. [Thie day. 

80NGS from VAGABONDIA. By 

BLISS CARMAN and RICHARD HOVEY. I2mo, 
6a. net. [Heady. 

OUT of EGYPT: Stories from the 

Threshold of the East. By PERCY HEMINGWAY. 
Cover Design by Gleeson White. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. [Ready. 

" But seldom that the first production of an author is so mature and 
so finished in style as this- -. .The sketches are veritable spoils of the 
Egyptians—gems of proee in a setting of clear air, sharp outlines, and 
wondrous sloes ."—Morning Leader. 

“ Lively and picturesque style—undoubted talent” 

Manchester Guardian. 

“ This book places its author amongst those writers from whom 


POEMS and CAROLS. By Selwyn 

IMAGE. 16mo, 6s. net. (“DIVERSI COLORES 
SERIES.”) [A’Mf week. 

A LITTLE CHILD’S WREATH. By 

ELIZABETH RACHEL CHAPMAN. Square 16mo, 
3s. 6d. net. Second Edition. [Immediately. 

“ Exquisite and subtle touches of ohildhood nature. *—Spectator. 

The BIRDS ABOUT US. By 0. Conrad 

ABBOTT, M.D. 73 Illustrations. Thick crown 8vo, 
5s. 6d. net. _ [This dag. 


■ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

J- L BRITAIN, Albsm&rle Street, PicouUUj, W. 

LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE EASTER, 18WS. 

Lecture Hour, 3 o’clock p.m. 

CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 

Professor J. A. FLEMING, M. A., D.Sc.. F.R.B.. M.R.I., Profenor 
of Electrical Engineering in University College, London.—SIX LEC¬ 
TURES (adapted to aJurenile Auditory) on “THE WORK of an 
ELECTRIC CURRENT." On DECEMBER 27 (THURSDAY), 
DECEMBER 29, 1894; JANUARY 1, S, 5. 8, 1895. One Guinea the 
Course; Children under 16, Half-a-Guinea. 

Professor CHARLES STEWART, M.R.C.8., F.L.8., Fullerian 
Professor of Physiology. R.I.-TWELVE LECTURES on - THE 
INTERNAL FRAMEWORK of PLANTS and ANIMALS," On 
TUESDAY’S, January 15,22, 29, Fzbbuarv 5,12,19,26, March 5,12, 19, 
26, April 2. One Guinea the Course. 

William Samuel lilly. Em., m.a., Hon. Folio, or Peter- 
house, Cambridge.—FOUR LECTURES on “THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURI8T8 of the NINETEENTH CENTURY.* On THURS¬ 
DAYS. JanuaryJ7, 24, 31, February 7. Half-a-Guinea. 

L. FLETCHER, Esq., M.A, F.R.8., Keeper of Minerals at the 
British Museum.—THREE LECTURE8 on •• METEORITES." On 
THURSDAYS, February 14.21,28. Half-a Guinea. 

SAMUEL RAWBON GARDINER, Esq., M.A., LL.D.-THREE 
LECTURE8 on “THREE PERIODS of SEVENTEENTH CEN¬ 
TURY HISTORY: (1) The Monarchy; (2) The Commonwealth: 
(3) The Restoration.” On THURSDAYS, March 7, 14, 21. Half-a- 
Guinea. 

E. B. TYLOR, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D.. F.R.S.—TWO LECTURES on 
‘‘ANIMISM—as shown in the Religions of the Lower Races." On 
THURSDAYS, March 28, April 4. Half-a-Guinea. 

LEWIS F. DAY, Esq.-THREE LECTURES on “STAINED 
GLASS WINDOWS and PAINTED GLASS " (from the point of view 
of Art and Craftsmanship). On SATURDAYS, January 19, 26, 
February 2. Half-a-Guinea. 

A C. MACKENZIE, Esq;, Mus. Doc., Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music.—THREE LECTURES on '‘MUSIC" (with 
Musical Illustrations). On SATURDAYS, February 9,16, S3. Half- 
a-Guinea. 


April 6. One Guinea. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures (extend¬ 
ing from Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. Tickets issued 
daily at the Institution, or sent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post- 
Office Order. 

Members may purchase not leas than Three Single Lecture Tickets, 
available for any Lecture for Half-a-Guinea. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will begin on Jakuart 18, 
at 9 p.m.. a hen Professor DEWAR will give a Discourse on 
“ PHOSPHORESCENCE and PHOTOGRAPHIC ACTION at the 
TEMPERATURE of BOILING LIQUID AIR." Succeeding Dis¬ 
courses will probaby be giron bv Sir COLIN SCOTT-M ON CRIEFF, 
Mr. HENRY IRVING, t>r. <5. 81 MS WOODHEAD. Mr CLINTON* 
T. DENT. Professor A. SCHUSTER, Rev. Canon AINGER. Professor 
A W. RUCKER, Professor ROBERTS-AU8TEN, Sir WEMYS8 REID, 
Professor H. E. ARMSTRONG, The Right Hon, Lord RAYLEIGH, 
and other gentlemen. To these Meetings Members and their Friends 
only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested to apply to 
the Secretary. When proposed they are immediately admitted to 
all the Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library 


Five Guineas a Year; or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vioo Street, W. | mHE HARRIS FREE PUBLIC 

. JL LIBRARY and MUSEUM. PRESTON. 


PALL MALL .— On View.—A Consignment of an important 
collection of choice objects of Antique Japanese and Chinese 
Art, belonging to a Japanese amateur at Yokohoma. 


JL.1JL for SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL, 
on THURSDAY’ NEXT, the 18th Dkcemher, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
ANCIENT OBJECTS of JAPANESE and CHINESE ART, oom- 

J rising many valuable netsukis, wood and ivory’, by the best masters, 
hd, Miwa, Oditze, Guignoku, and Masanao. A selection of Chinese 
cut glass snuff bottles, jades, inros, and lacquers. Old Chinese bronzes 
from the 10th oentury upwards, a few choice sword guards, good 
specimens of antique pottery and porcelain, kakemonos, and illus¬ 
trated albums by Masanori, Ginokuzan, Katzukawa Shunsho, and 
Shinawa Moronomi. 

A splendid collection of Embroideries, Portieres, Fukusas, and old 
Bilk from Bouddah’s Priests. 

May be viewed and Catalogues had.—54, Pall Mall. 

LIVERPOOL.-THE “ T. R. RUSSELL” COLLECTION. 
Magnificent Collection of MODERN OIL PAINTINGS, 
WA TBR-OOL O UR DBA WINGS, and STA TUARY. 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY 

1\TE88R8. BRANCH & LEETE on 

ILL THURSDAY, 20th DECEMBER. 1894, at 2 o’clock, in the 
HANOVER ROOMS, Hanover Street, LIVERPOOL. THE fclGH- 
CLASS COLLECTION of VALUABLE OIL PAlNTlfrG8, including 
a grand Landscape by B. W. Leader, A.R.A., several by Y’eend King, 
ana other important painters : Water-Colour Drawings and Sculpture, 
including the life-size marble figure, entitled “ FATE-LED," by 
Albert Toft, exhibited in the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1890, and 
other pieces, which have been ordered to Ikj disposed of by the 
Executors of the late Thomas Robert Russell, Esq., of Liverpool. 
Catalogues will be forwarded on application to the Auctioneers. 

The pictures may be viewed on Wednesday, the 19th inst. 

A NTIQUE ART (NINEVEH) 

Statuettes of Sennacherib, Sardanapalup, and his Queen. 




long-buried palaces of the great Kings of Assyria, now in tbe British 
Museum. Made in delicate biscuit porcelain. 

“ Interesting and faithful reproductions.’’— Athenaeum. 

“ Must agreeable ornaments for the drawing-room."—Art Journo*. 

“ The forms, the features, and the elaborate emltoidered drapery are 
rendered with most scrupulous fidelity.”— Aeademy. 

“Every detail is faithfully and vividly portrayed.”— Illustrated 
Archaeologist, 

Descriptive Prospectus and Press Opinions on application to Alfred 
iRvis (Sole Pxxblisher), 43, Willes Road, London, N.W. 

UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF 
WALE8. 

f ECTURES in DANISH LITERATURE 

at the PORTM AN ROOM8, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
A C0UR8E of FOUR CHRISTMAS LECTURES on the Danish ProBe 
Poet, I1AN8 CHRISTIAN AN DER8EN. will be delivered in English 
on DECEMBER 27th, 28th, 29th, and 31st, 1894, at 3 o’clock, by Dr. 
KARL LENTZNER. 

Tickets, 7s. Hd. for the Course, 2a. for a single lecture, may be 
obtained in Loudon at the Office, 32, Dorset Street, Baker Street, W.; 
also from Messrs. Williams* Norgatk, 14, Henrietta Street. Covent 
Garden, W.C.; and at the doors of the Puituniu Rooms; iu Oxford at 
the Clarendon Press Depot, 116, High Street. Syllabuses gratis. 


JL LIBRARY and MUSEUM, PRESTON. 

TO LITERARY AND ART DIRECTORS, ARTISTS, 
ARCHITECTS, Ac. 

The Free Publio Library Committee of the Corporation of Preston 
are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS from properly qualified 
persons for the Formation of the HARRIS REFERENCE LIBRARY 
and ART MUSEUM. 

Applications for the Appointment or Appointments will be received 
not later than January 16,1885, and considered both separately and 
conjoined in respect of the Literary and Art functions. 

A Schedule of Duties required to *je performed, with the terms of 
the Anointment or Appointments, which will only be for a limited 
period, may be had on application. 

Henry Hamer, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Preston, 12th December, 1894. 


■ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

J- wJ (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President-The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S I. 

THUR8DAY, 20th DECEMBER, at 4.30 r.M. 

The following Paper will be read :— 

“EXPLORATION under ELIZABETH," by C. RAYMOND 
BEAZLEY, M.A., F RHist S. 

Museum of Practical Geology, 

Jermyn Street, S.W. 

npWELFIH MEMOIR^ Of the EGYPT 

JL EXPLORATION FUND.-Introductorj- Volume of DEIR EL 


race ZDs.—ooiu me vrncE, 37, Great Russell Street, W.C.; and by 
Kkoan Paul, Trench, Tkubnek A t’o., Bernard Quaritch, and 
Asher A Co. _ 

MEMOIRS of the ARCH GEOLOGICAL 

1*1 8URVEY of EGYPT. Special publications of the EGYPT 
EXPLORATION FUND. Edited by F. Lu Gehtith. .THIRD 
MEMOIR. KL BERSHET I. By F. Ll. Griffith and P. E. 
Nkwbkkky. With Thirty-four Plates and Plaus (two Coloured). Price 
25s.—Sold at the Office, 37, Great Russell Street, W.C.; and by 
Kkoan Paul, Trench, Truhnkh A Co., Bernard Quaritch, and 
Asher A Co. 

Finishing school for gentle- 

JL 1 MEN’S DAUGHTERS.-The Misses SINCLAIR CLARKE, 
46, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.—References permitted to-The 
Right Honourable G. J. Goschen, M.P., and Mrs. Goechcn; John 
Uslier, Esq., of Norton, Midlothian ; the Honble.and Rev. Wm. Miller, 
LL.D .C.I.E.; the Rev. C. J. Ridgeway, 38, Porehester Terraoe, W. 
and Colonel Bisect, R.E., C.l.E. _ 

IJ*LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 

UJ THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
£20) in APR IL.— Apply to the Head Master. _ 

Price Is., post free. 

TNDIGESTION : Its Causes and Cure. By 

A JOHN 11. CLARKE, M D. 

London: James Errs A Co. (Ltd.). 170, Piccadilly, and 
48, Tbrcaduccdlc Street. 
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MR. W M. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 

A MAGNIFICENT WORK ON ART. 

MASTERPIECES OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 

A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE HISTORY OF ART. 


By ADOLF FURTWANGLER. 

Authorised Translation: Edited by EUGENIE SELLERS. 

With Nineteen Full-Page Plates and Two Hundred Text Illustrations. 
In 1 vol., 4to, cloth extra, £3 3s. net. 


“pROBABLY no modern work on Greek plastic art has marked so much the end of an old era, and the beginning of a new ono, as did Professor Furtwiingler’s “ Moisten*erke der 
Griechischen Plastik.” It was at once recognised as a reconstruction of Greek art in the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. ; and among the many fruitful ideas in which the work 


lace. New lights are thrown on Pheidias, and it is shown that an unsuspected memorial of that master exists in tho Dresden Museum. 


It is the sutmniug-up of what has been done 


This reconstruction is established on the solid and acknowledged foundations laid by Wincklemann and Brunn. The book aims at combining both monumental evidence and 
literary tradition. The author shows that there exist in our museums far more authentic copies after Greek originals than had been suspected. Thus the book marks the first definite 
attempt to apply to Greek art that “experimental method” which has yielded such brilliant results in Italian and Dutch art. Professor Furtwangler has been enabled to strengthen 
by additional evidences (derived in great measure from discoveries made during his visit to Greece in the spring of this year) statements which in the German edition might appear 
too purely theoretical. 

The plates of the original have been re-engraved in photogravure, others added, and the whole scheme of the work has been brought into harmony with English taste. It is got up 
with the greatest possible care, the very latest discoveries in photography and process being used in its production. The price is much lower than that of the original, with which, in 
fact, it in no way competes, being almost entirely a new work. 

HUES —“ The translation w an improvement on the original. We sincerely hops that, note that Prof nor Furtwangler's b)ok hat appealed in a worthy English form, 
it will he read as it deserves by English student i in the Universities and eUewhere."- 

DAILY CHRONICLE .'—“Nothing can be more sumptuous than the manner in which Mr. Heinemann has produced the book.The fame of these masterly essays has grown in 

Germany since their first appearance to such a point that even in that country of learned rivalries they aro admitted to be a paramount authority in their own sphere.It is impos¬ 

sible within the limits of a rapid review to do anything like justice to the immense volume of good material which the book contains. Each of the essays would constitute for itself a 
work of no mean order, and would repay an ample criticism.” 

An EDITION DB LUXE {Fifty signed and numbered copies) has been printed on Japanese Vellum , in Two Volumes , Quarto, and is now off.red at Ten Guineas 
net per copy. After Thirty Copies nave been sold the price will be raised. 


IBSEN’S NEW PLAY. i 

LITTLE EYOLF. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated! 

by WILLIAM ARCHER. With Portrait. Small 4to, 5s. 

Daily Chronicle .—“ We have to take Ibsen as he is.he stands out as incomparably the 

most powerful intellectual influence of his day, destined to affect the ideas of all con¬ 
temporary writers who hope to live, and to cast a long and deep shadow into the timos that 
are to come.” 

St. James's Gazette.—" A miracle of dramatic construction, this play, with its terrible 
emotions, and their gradual purification. The dialogue itself is masterly. The'characters, 
particularly tho difficult one of Asta, are dexterously, firmly, solidly drawn. Of Mr. 
Archer’s translation we will only say that it reads excellently, and should act as well.” 

Westminster Gazette .—“Ibsen has never written a more interesting or a more intense and 
characteristic play.” 

“TWO VERY READABLE VOLUMES.” 

EDMOND and JULES de GONCOURT, with 

Letters and Leaves from their Journals. Selected and Edited. With New and 
Original Portraits. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 

Times .—“ On the whole the selection has been well done.” 

Scotsman .—“ The compilers.have done their work so well that their book reads plea¬ 

santly on without a dull page.” 

Realm .—“ It is impossible to indicate the immense variety of entertaining and often 
profoundly interesting matter which these volumes contain.” 


RECENT FICTION. 

“THE STORY NEVER DRAGS.” 

AT the GATE of SAMARIA. By W. J Locke. 6s. 

Scotsman .—'“Can be read from end to end.” 

Christian World. - “ This is neither a religious novel nor one of which the scene is laid in 

Palestine Tho gradual development of the true woman and the artist is finely conceived 

and worked out.The aim of the book is good,” * 

BY A NEW AUTHOR. 

A DAUGHTER of this WORLD. By F. Batter- 

SHALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Glasgow Herald .— “ It is impossible to deny the considerable ability of the writer of this tale*” 
“IT IS AMAZINGLY CLEVER.” 

THE EBB-TIDE: a Trio and Quartette. By 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. Fou:t>cnth 
Thousand. Os. 

Times.— “ The episodos and incidents, although thrilling enough, aro constantly sub¬ 
ordinated to sousationalisra of character.” 


THE SEMIRAMIS OF THE NORTH. 

THE STORY of a THRONE: Catherine II. of 

RU8SIA. From the French of K. WALISZEWSKL With a Portrait. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, 28s. 

World .—“No novel that ever was written could compete with this liistorica monograph 
in absorbing interest, in the terrible aspect of the ‘ human document ’ that it furnishes, in 
the enforced admiration of the woman’s ability, and the spontaneous repulsion from her 
mind and her methods which it inspires, in the tremendous retribution, the devil-delighting | 
irony of her degrading death. The nook is admirably written, and the translation is worthy 
of tho original. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE ROMANCE of an EMPRESS (CATHERINE II. of 

RUSSIA). Second Edition. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE LATE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 

ALEXANDER III. of RUSSIA. By Charles 

LOWE, M.A., Author of “ Trines Bismarck: an Historical Biography.” With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“VIEUX SOUVENIRS.” 

MEMOIRS of the PRINCE de JOINVILLE. 

Tran-'-lated from the French by Lady MARY LOYD. With many illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author. Demy Hvo, 15s. net. 

Glasgow He an “ A very storehouse of anecdotes and incidents that carry the reader 
along, and have all the charm of a bright and sparkling conversation.” 

A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT. 

REMBRANDT in the GALLERY at CASSEL. 

Seventeen Photogravures from Rembrandt s Masterpieces. With an E^say by 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. In Portfolio, 27Ain. by 20in. Twenty-five Impressions 
of each Plate are numbered and signed ; but only Fourteen are for sale in England at 
Twenty Guineas per set net; after the first Twenty-five, Twelve Guineas per set net. 
Times .—“ The renderings have been made with extreme care, and, priuted as they arc 
upon j>eeuliar!y soft Japanosc paper, they recill in a remarkable way tho richness and 
beauty of tho originals.” 


Rail Mall Gazette .—“ It is brilliantly invented, and it is not less brilliantly told.” 

“OF MAGNIFICENT VITALITY AND DRAMATIC FORCE.” 

THE MANXMAN. By Hall Caine. Forty-first 

Thousand. Os. 

Tinas.—" With the exception of 'The Scapegoat,’ this is unquestionably the finest and most 
dramatic of Hall Caine’s novels.It is a remarkable Ixjok, throbbing with human interest.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE BONDMAN. 3s. cd. | THE SOAPEGOAT. is. 6d. 
OAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. 3 S . 61. 

BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

WITH COLOURED PLATES. 

THE ATTACK on the MILL. By Emile Zola. 

With 21 Illustrations and 5 Plates, exclusively printed in Colours from Original 
Drawings by if. Courboiu. Small 4to, 5s. 

A GIFT-BOOK FOR BOYS. 

A BATTLE and a BOY. By Blanche Willis 

HOWARD, Author of “Guenn.” With 40 Illustrations by A. MacNeill-Barbour. 
Crown nvo, 0«. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ANDREW LANG. 

LITTLE JOHANNES. By F. van Eeden. From 

the Dutch by CLARA BELL. 16mo, 3s. net. 

COMMENCING WITH GOETHE. 

A CENTURY of GERMAN LYRICS. Translated 

by K .\TK KUKILICH ATH KROEKER. i'cap, svo, 3s. Od. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 2 \, Bedford SruFET, W.C. 
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GARDNER, DARTON & CO .’S LIST. 

HE. GORDON BROWNE’S FAIRY-TALES from GRIMM. 

Introduction by S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. A high-class Gift-book, with upwards of 160 Illustrations, produced 
in the best style. Large 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

“Altogether delightful. The illustrations are full of charm ard sympathy. Mr. Gordon Browne is particularly 

successful in the grotesque and fantastic elements of the stories.and his ‘ good people * generally are dainty ana 

lightsome .”—Saturday Review. .... 

“ Simply inimitable.”— Queen. [A Second Edition is in the press. 

MR. JAMES ADDERLEY’S NEW FLOREAT: a Letter to an 


Eton Bey on the Social Question. 

Price Is. Second Edition now ready. 


[Third Edition in the press. 


MISS COLERIDGE’S DAUGHTERS WHO HAVE NOT RE 

VOLTED. 

Price le. Second Edition now ready. 

M7 LOST MANUSCRIPT: the Romance of a School. 

By M. SYMINGTON. Author of "Working to Win," “Trtxy,” Ac. With Etched Title and Frontiapiece. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

An original and striking story, of exceptional interest. 

OTHER WORKS IK THE SAME SERIES. 

ETHNE. By Mrs.E.M. Field. Etched RICHARD de LACY: a Tale of the 

Title and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. [3rd Edition. Laler Lollards . By E . M , MAURICE. V ilh Etchod 

SOCIAL AIMS. By the Earl and Title and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

COUNTESS of MEATH. Crown 8vo, Os. 

THE CHILD and his BOOK: a His- EVE ’ S PARADISK ' J* 


tory of Children’s Literature. By Mrs. E. M. FIELD. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. [2nd Edition. 


Author of “ A Troublesome Trio,” Ac. With Etched 
Title and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A FEAST of STORIES from FOREIGN LANDS. By James F. 


COBB, Author of “ Martin the Skipper,” 
Crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


‘ The Watchere on the Longships,” Ac. Illustrated by Frank Feller. 


ON the ART of WRITING FICTION : a Collection of Papers by 

some of the leading Novelists of the day, giving much helpful information and many practical hints and 
suggestions with regard to their craft. Papers dealing with different branches of the subject arc contributed 


by the following authors :— 
W. E. Norris, 

S. Baeiwg-Gould, 
L. B. Walford, 
Mrs. Parr, 


Maxwell Grey, 

Mrs. Macquoid, 

The Author of “MADE¬ 
MOISELLE IXE,” 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 0d. 


Mrs. Molesworth, 
Prof. Chcbch, 
Prof. Douglas, and 
L. T. Meade. 


AN ORIGINAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE KING DAVIE.” 

WHERE the BROOK and RIVER MEET. By Nellie Hellis. 

Illustrated title-page and frontispiece. Crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 8s. fid. 

“ Unpretentiously and sweetly written .”—Daily Chronicle. 

A 70UNG WIFE’S ORDEAL. By Johanna van Woude. Large 

crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 3s. fid. 


A now work bv a popular Dutch writer, the Editor of one of the leading Magazines for Women in Holland. 
alr< ’ * ’ “ ‘ ‘ . 


This 


story, which has already achieved a great success in Holland, is a realistic picture of Dutch homo life, sketched with 
much finish and fidelity. 

BETTER THAN TOYS-FOR GIRLS and BOYS. T. Pym 

“AT HOME ” WITHIN. A New Coioured Book for brush or crayon work. 8vo, illustrated paper boards, la. 


“A delightful book.”— O raphic. 

“ A more appropriate title could not be found.” 


- Public Opinion. 


Tho Fourth Year of Issue of the Popular Annual for the Little Ones. 

DARTONS LEADING STRINGS. In large type and short 

words. With numerous Illustrations by popular Artists. Illustrated cover, fcap. 4to, Is. fid.; extra cloth 
boards, 2s. fid. 

“ One of tho prettiest and cheapest books of tho season.”— Record. 

SERMONS and ADDRESSES on CHURCH TEMPERANCE 

SUBJECTS. By the Rov. H. J. ELLISON, M.A., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 7a. Od. I In the press. 

LIFE of ANGELINA MARGARET HOARE. By her Sisters and 

Mrs. WALTER M. HOARE. With Portrait and Illustrations. Introduction by the Rev. H. WHITEHEAD, 
Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. [.Ycxt week. 

THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. The Seventh Volume now ready. 

Each Volume is complete in itself. FRANCE. By the Rev. R. TRAVERS SMITH, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, fis. 

“ We cordially recommend this history to students of a fascinating and too much neglected subject, which may any 
day.bccome one of practical import.”— Church Times. 

WHAT is the CHURCH? The Answer of the New Testament. 

By the Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Hastings. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. fid. 


London : GARDNER, DARTON & CO., S’ Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN 

CHURCH. Edited by his Daughter, MARY C. 
CHURCH. With a Preface by the Dean of Chiist 
Church. 8vo, 12s. fid. net. 

Times.— 1 ' His printed works are before the world. All 
men know the literary finish, the delicate precision, the 
restrained power, the sound judgment, the vivid imagina¬ 
tion which characterised them; but only those who were 
admitted to the inner circle of his intimacy knew much of 
the man himself. It is the merit of this volume that this is 
just what it reveals.” 

Daily Ch'onicle.—" The numerous letters of which this 
interesting volume mainly consists, tell the story of a life 

of great charm and strenuousness.The volume is of 

extreme interest throughout.” 

A SHORT HISTORY of the 

ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. GREEN. Illustrated 
Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE 
NORGATE. Vol. IV., completing the Illustrated 
Edition. Super-royal 8vo, 12s. net. (Vols. I., II., and 
III., super-royal 8vo, 12s. net each.) 

Guardian.—' “ Mrs. Green and Mbs Norgate cannot bo too 
heartily congratulated on the result of their labours. In its 
own wav the ‘ Short History * will always stand out distinct 
from all works on the same subject, and in this edition 
editors and engravers have combined to make the outward 
form of the ljook as distinct and as valuable as the matter.* 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES of 

the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. fid. net. 

THE CHURCH of SANCTA 

80PHIA, CONSTANTIN PLE. A Study of Byzantine 
Building. By W. R. LETHABY and H. SWAIN80N. 
With Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 

Tunes.—" Its production has evidently been a labour of 
love, inspired by genuine devotion to high architectural 
ideals.” 

Doily Xews “ In this handsome volume the authors have 
treated a great theme with the careful preparation, the 
patient industry, and the deep feeling of reverence of which 
it is pre eminently worthy.** 

A TRANSLATION of the FOUR 

GOSPELS. From the Syriac of the Sinaitic Palimpsest. 
By AGNES SMITH LEWIS, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

CHAPTERS from SOME 

MEMOIRS. By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
8vo, 108. fid. 

Queen.— “Miss Thackeray’s glimpses of her father are 
delightful.” 

Tim*s.—' “The critic’s task is at once lightened and 
shortened in dealing with so attractive a volume. He has 
only to say that its charm is irresistible.” 

THE BOOK of the ROSE. By 

Rev. A. FOSTER-MEI.LIAR, M.A., Rector of Sproogh- 
ton, Suffolk. With 20 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 
8s. 6(1. net. 

CHAUCER. By Adolphus 

WILLIAM WARD.—SPENSER. By R. W. CHURCH. 

—DRYDEN. Bv GEORGE 8AINTSBURY. (The first 
of a series of volumes which will include the “ English 
Men of Letters ” Series.) Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

[Macmillan’s Thble-awd-Sixfinny Series. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With 

Introduction by HENRY CRAIK, C.B., and 100 Illus¬ 
trations by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges 
uncut, fis. [The Crawford 8ekies. 

Westminster Gazette.— “ A most attractive edition of the 
immortal work.” 

THE RUBIES of ST. L0. By 

CHARLOTTE M. YONGK. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

[Macmillan's Pocket Novels. 

RHYMES of RAJPUTANA. By 

Col. G. H. TREVOR, C.S.I., Agent to the Governor- 
General for Rajputaua. Svo, 7s. fid. 

THE USE of LIFE. By the 

Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, D.C.L., F.R.S, 
Globe 8vo, 3s. fid 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15,1894. 

No. 1180, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correepond with the writer» of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Speeches and Addresses of Edward Henry, 
XVth Earl of Derby, K.G. Selected and 
Edited by Sir T. H. Sanderson and 
E. 8. Roscoe, with a Prefatory Memoir 
by W. E H. Lecky. In 2 vols. 
(Longmans.) 

In a prefatory note by the editors, we 
are informed that “ the speeches contained 
in these volumes have been selected from 
those which Lord Derby delivered out of 
Parliament from his entrance into public 
life to his death ” ; and that they “ are pub¬ 
lished by his widow, in the belief that Lord 
Derby’s observations and conclusions, the 
result of careful study, may still be of use 
to the country which in his lifetime it 
was his principal ambition to serve.” The 
further fact is revealed that, while utter¬ 
ances of a purely party character are by no 
means excluded—especially in relation to 
such themes as the Eastern Question and 
Home Rule—the greater number of the 
speeches now published deal with “ what 
are popularly termed social subjects.” The 
claim of the editors that upon such topics as 
the latter “Lord Derby’s words are un¬ 
questionably valuable and suggestive,” will 
be readily conceded. It may also be ad¬ 
mitted that these gentlemen appear to have 
discharged their task of selection and 
arrangement with judicious oare and skill. 
If there be a fault, it is that the 
collection is somewhat over-bulky; and a 
little more repression might perhaps have 
been exercised without detriment to the 
present utility or permanent value of the 
volumes. There can, however, be no doubt 
that the collection as it stands embodies in 
a thoroughly comprehensive fashion the 
methods and results of the late Lord Derby’s 
incisive and perspicacious talents as a 
political thinker. 

There is no attempt made to classify 
the speeches, which are wisely arranged in 
order of time, from 1854 to 1891, and which 
relate to all sorts of subjects, from indus¬ 
trial schools to the House of Lords, from 
the culture of fruit to the conduct of life, 
from Free Trade to Home Rule. Speeches 
on education, co-operation, coffee taverns, 
hospitals, and schools of art, penny banks, 
emigration, game laws, and the smoke 
nuisance, alternate with university addresses 
and party pronouncements. Whatever the 
theme, the speaker’s method of treatment 
is uniformly the same. From beginning to 
end he is the exponent of translucent common 
sense. He never tries to be original, only 
to be true. He tests everything by the 
criterion of experience and utility. He is 
little troubled by fine-spun ideals or enthu¬ 


siasms ; his social and political evangel is a 
Gospel of the Obvious. But none the less 
noteworthy are Lord Derby’s utterances on 
that account. In an age of social storm 
and stress like the present, it is something 
to meet with a thinker who, with high 
moral earnestness and reality of con¬ 
viction, discards all nostrums and deals 
with the problems that confront him with a 
calm and balanced lucidity which almost 
amounts to genius. His closing words to a 
deputation on the Eastern Question, in 1876, 
give the key to his whole method, whether 
as politician or social reformer: 

“ Do not imagine that you can settle this 
Eastern question by merely saying what you 
wish to be done. The question is not what 
you wish to be done, but what, in the circum¬ 
stances, oan be done ” (i. 308). 

In his excellent Prefatory Memoir Mr. 
Lecky says that Lord Derby ‘‘hated 
rhetoric,” but that he “was a supreme 
master of terse, luminous, weighty, and 
accurate English.” He constantly desider¬ 
ated “ a perfectly accurate habit of thought 
and expression.” His theory was that 

“ yon can say all you have got to say in a very 
few words, if you will think it over before¬ 
hand. It is not abundance of matter, it is 
want of preparation, want of exact thought, 
that makes drffuseness ” (i. 75). 

The speeches now published are model 
exemplifications of this sensible doctrine. 
As far removed from eloquence as from 
bathos, they represent in verbal expression 
that via media to whioh their author con¬ 
sistently adhered in political action. 

In the latter connexion Lord Derby’s 
career, though not illustrious, was certainly 
notable, and in certain ways exceptional. 
After thirty-two years’ service under the 
banner of Conservatism, during which he 
held cabinet rank as Colonial Secretary, as 
the first Secretary of State for India, and 
twioe as Foreign Secretary, he broke away 
from his party on the Eastern Question in 
1880, and, two years later, accepted office 
as Colonial Secretary under Mr. Gladstone. 
In 1882, the cleavage of parties consequent 
upon the Liberal Premier’s Home Rule 
proposals found Lord Derby again in the 
ranks of dissentients, and for the remainder 
of his life he was the leader of the Liberal 
Unionists in the House of Lords. His 
cautious, prudent, and coldly analytical 
temper of mind unfitted him for great 
eminence either as party protagonist or as 
constructive statesman. He was, however, 
an exceedingly capable, diligent, and con¬ 
scientious administrator; and, as Mr. Lecky 
says, “ he probably saved every party with 
which he acted from many mistakes.” 

“ He had a curious talent of making speeches 
with which everyone must agree, and which 
at the same time were never commonplace. 
Their secret lay in the habit of mind that led 
him to seek out the common grounds of prin¬ 
ciple or fact that underlie every controversy, 
and which in the heat of the conflict the dis¬ 
putants had often failed to recognise ” (i. xiv.). 

It is remarkable how small a difference is 
observable, either in tone or fibre, between 
Lord Derby’s speeches before and after his 
party secession of 1880. The fact is, that 
though he had previously called himself a 
Conservative, and was now designated a 


Liberal, the same essentially Whig temper 
of mind and judgment animated Mm 
throughout. 

That so much of his career should 
have been devoted to the Foreign Office 
seems almost ironical. He cared little 
for foreign politics. He detested what he 
called “ the sanguinary muddle of con¬ 
tinental diplomacy.” He was little less of 
a peace advocate than John Bright himself, 
hating Chauvinism as he hated rhetoric or 
Tory Democracy. At Huddersfield, in 1880, 
he said: 

“Do you think that Emperors, and Grand 
Dukes, and Archdukes, Field Marshals, and 
great personages of that sort really want the 
manufacturing industries of their empires to 
be developed ? Do you suppose it would suit 
them to have to do with an intelligent, keen¬ 
witted, critical, and well-to-do population such 
as inhabit the northern towns of England? 
Depend upon it, they are not such fools; they 
know their business better. What they want 
is something quite different — a peasantry 
hungry enough at home to find the ordinary 
life of a private soldier rather agreeable than 
otherwise, and submissive enough to be ready 
to shoot their own brothers, if ordered, without 
asking why ” (ii. 35). 

To Lord Derby’s mind the “ Condition of 
the People Question” overshadowed all 
others, and politics was essentially that 
conglomerate of problems which deals with 
the establishment of right social arrange¬ 
ments. With the New Socialism he had 
no sympathy whatever. He was unable 
to take “ a very rose-coloured view of 
what the future of society is going to be,” 
and believed it “ would differ very much 
less from the past than many sanguine and 
amiable people are apt to think.” At the 
same time he was among the first to insist 
that 

“ one danger to which we are now exposed 
in that higher social state upon whioh England 
is entering is that of carrying into social 
science the idea, the maxim, which economically 
is true, but true only in the strict economical 
sense: namely, that the relations of employer 
and employed—of the poor and of the wealthy 
—can be regulated only by the principle of 
supply and demand. That is not morally true, 
and never can be ” (i. 11). 

In a letter to Lord Shaftesbury, quoted by 
Mr. Lecky, he wrote: 

“ We are both public men deeply interested in 
the condition of the working mass, and for my 
own part I would rather look back on services 
such as you have performed for that class than 
receive the highest honours in the employment 
of the state ” (i. xvii). 

When, in 1881, he addressed the Annual 
Congress of Co-operative Societies at Leeds, 
he said: 

“ It is not in the language of idle flattery, but 
as the expression of a deliberate and sincere 
conviction, that I begin by telling you that the 
subject which brings this Congress together— 
the subject of co-operation—is, in my judg¬ 
ment, more important as regards the future of 
England than nine-tenths of those which are 
discussed in Parliament, and around which 
political controversies gather” (ii. 80). 

Little need be said to insist upon the 
value of such a body of speeches as is here 
collected. When more pretentious utter¬ 
ances on similar topics are forgotten, the 
student, the thinker, and the general reader 
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will alike be grateful for the opportunity of 
reference to the careful, penetrating, and 
clear-headed treatment of some of the 
most vexed questions in social ethics and 
economics thus afforded. Of the more 
strictly political deliverances this is not the 
place to say much ; but friend and foe will 
both admit that no stronger presentment of 
the Unionist case has been formulated than 
that contained in Lord Derby’s speeches on 
Home Buie. 

Lancashire has produced greater thinkers 
and statesmen than Lord Darby, but none 
of more ingenuous and single-minded devo¬ 
tion to the interests of his country. His 
character was marked by a strain of that 
“ heroic simplicity ” which, in one of his 
addresses, he attributes to Lord Lawrence. 
As a politician, he would never sacrifice 
principle to party interest; as a social 
reformer, he never sought popularity at the 
cost of oonviotion; and throughout a long 
career of public service he strenuously and 
honourably devoted himself to the good of 
his fellow-men. 

Hiram Tattersai.l. 


Edmond and Judes de Goncourt. With Letters 
and Leaves from their Journals. CJom- 

S iled and translated by M. A. Belloc and 
[. Shedlock. (Heinemann.) 

The lengthy, valuable, and plain-spoken 
Journal of the De Goncourt brothers, the 
novelists and art-critios, as it originally 
appeared in French, contained (besides a 
good deal that was scarcely likely for any 
reason to interest English folk) not a little 
that was rough and unseemly, as English 
notions go. The two young ladies upon 
whom has fallen the task of compiling, 
abridging, and translating have removed 
all this for us, so that there remains that 
only which even a man may read. In what 
we cannot help considering to have been 
almost an excess of zeal in our interests, 
they have bowdlerised the original to such 
an extent that from several stories the point 
is, we consider, removed, and the signifi¬ 
cance of what is left hard to discover. But 
the effort was well meant; and, speaking 
seriously, the presentation of the volumes 
is, on the whole, satisfactory. The trans¬ 
lation is intelligent, if not very finished: it 
needs, of course, an original writer of some 
mark to give to a translation (whoever in 
the first place makes it) the cachet of true 
literature—the ease and vigour of a piece 
of work which shall not suggest that it is 
translation at all. But, on the whole, the 
Journal of the De Goncourts has been well 
handled by its English sponsors. I make 
my compliments to Miss Belloc and Miss 
Shedlock, and proceed to read without fear. 

The position of the De Goncourts in 
fiction and art-criticism is peculiar, and is 
due in some measure to the period of their 
birth. They saw the last of the romanticists; 
they were themselves among the very first 
of realists (I use the words for convenience, 
not granting all that the employment of 
such labels might suppose); and one of 
them has survived to find that, whatever be 
his personal success, realism, at least in the 
cruder forms of it, has come to be discredited 
and demode. In England, as we know, it 


is the refuge of women without talent, and 
of men without patience to wait for the 
recognition that comes (and goes) more 
quickly by the presentation of the sen¬ 
sational than by the presentation of the 
excellent. In one of tne later of Edmond 
de Goncourt’s books, in La Fille Elisa — 
which our young ladies very disoreetly tell 
us may be compared, in some respects, with 
Nam —there is perceptible, I cannot help 
feeling, a certain dependence on the realism 
that is only ugly. Of poetic realism—the 
only realism that I care for, the realism 
that we may find in L'Assommoir and in the 
Page d'Amour, though not, indeed, in Nana — 
there is in La Fille Elisa scarcely a trace. 
Yet of such higher realism Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt were certainly not in¬ 
capable : Sosur Philomine and Renie Mauperin 
witness to that. 

In art-criticism, quite as much as in 
novel-writing, the De Goncourts have been 
“path-breakers.” They have initiated 
methods, they have led fashions; and this 
notwithstanding (or shall I say perhaps 
because of ?) their employment of a French 
scarcely more faultless than the French of 
the great Balzac; often j ust as much laboured 
over, and sometimes reaching, only with 
obvious difficulty, the mot juste —the epithet 
which is priceless, as long as it does not seem 
to have been paid for. But in art-criticism, 
alike when their style has been perfect and 
when their style has been charming, the 
De Goncourts have been on the side of 
sanity. They have been able to appreciate 
the relatively modern, the actually modern 
even, without extolling the ugly—without 
an unmixed eulogy of that strong character¬ 
isation which to some seems incompatible 
with the research of beauty. And from 
one very English affectation, the Da Gon 
courts have not unnaturally been wholly 
free—they have never endeavoured to per¬ 
suade themselves that salvation is to be 
found in, or culture proved by, a minute 
study of the Italian Primitive; they have 
never for a moment assumed, by the collec¬ 
tions they have made, or by the articles 
and books they have written, that in reach 
ing the fourteenth century we have gained 
the point with which is our most natural 
concern. Too serious to be occupied wholly 
with the contemporary, too wise to be en 
trapped by the fads of the moment, they 
are without the prejudices of the academic 
and the mediaeval: they put in its right 
place the exquisite and brilliant art of 
Watteau and Latour, of Gainsborough and 
Moreau. 

I wanted to define a little, for simply 
English readers, what the De Goncourts 
were, before (leaving their good criticism of 
art, for the most part, and leaving their 
interesting and highly individual novels) 
went on to dip just here and there in the 
pages of their Journal, occupied less with 
the discussion of themselves than with the 
record of what they thought, what they 
actually experienced, and what was said 
in their presence, or in the presence of 
one of them, during thirty or forty years, 
by their not less distinguished comrades 
and acquaintances. 

Among the gods of their early idolatry 
was the caricaturist Gavarni, of whom in 


course of time they made an elaborate 
study, producing the best known and most 
authoritative book upon his powerful, clever, 
pungent, sometimes bitter work. 

“ We asked Gavarni to-day whether he had 
ever understood a woman. He answered, 

‘ Woman is quite impenetrable: not because 
she is deep, but because she is hollow.’ ” 

Gustave Flaubert, in their earlier time, 
like Alphonse Daudet in their later, was a 
familiar friend of the two brothers; and it 
is Jules who records, in an interesting, very 
thoughtful page of the Journal, his im¬ 
pression—one may say the impression of 
both of them—about the book which 
followed Madame Bovary : 

“ Madame Bovary I admired without reserve. 
Salammbo does not come up to what I expected 
of Flaubert. The personality of the author, 
so well concealed in Madame Bovary, is here 
only too clearly marked, and asserts itself in 
bombastic and melodramatio fashion; the 
colouring is too heavy, and the style too florid. 
The effort is stupendous, the patience infinite; 
and though I criticise the work, I most fully 
appreciate the remarkable talent displayed by 
tne author; but I fail to find in the book touches 
which reveal, as it were for a moment, the soul 
of a nation which has passed away. As regards 
the moral and historical reconstitution of a 
past epoch, our good Flaubert deceives himself. 
The words he puts into the mouths of his 
characters merely express the ordinary generous 
sentiments of humanity, and not anything 
peculiar to the Carthaginian populace.” 

In another chapter we find a record of 
what Sainte-Beuve said to them about their 
own Steur Philomene and realism. He main¬ 
tained that literary work of any value must 
be based upon the study of nature. 

He seriously doubts whether the Ancients 
really set so much store by that ‘ ideal,’ which 
is now so much in vogue ... he maintains 
rather that their works tended most distinctly 
towards realism, only tint their reality was 
finer than ours.” 

They tell us, on the authority of Th6ophile 
Gautier, that “ Balzac abhorred music.” 
“ Theo ” did, we know. To him is generally 
attributed the saying that music is the most 
expensive noise of which he had cognisance. 
Balzac did not himself thoroughly under¬ 
stand it; but he was deeply interested in 


it; he treated it most symp 
got, so it is said, a learned r 
him to deal with it elaborately, and not a 
little pleased, it may be remembered, was 
he with the result. Had any writer of 
fiction, before Balzac, ever analysed any 
musical composition with half the thorough¬ 
ness with which, in one of his shorter stories, 
Balzac analysed “ Bobert le Diable,” and all 
the method of Meyerbeer ? And Meyerbeer, 
it is worth noting, was, in the Paris of 
Balzac’s day—just half a century ago— 
almost the Wagner of that place and time. 
He was an innovator scarcely less discussed. 

The reader of Germinie Lacerteux —not the 
least powerful, though certainly one of the 
most sordid of the De Goncourt novels— 
may be interested in learning, what the 
Journal tells him in full, that the original 
of that unhappy creature was their old 
trusted servant Bose. Bose was apparently 
devoted to them. They returned her devo- 
tion. When she was very ill, and it became 
absolutely necessary that she should repair 
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to the Hospital, she went there in a oab, each familiar crux. Yet in all things there the epiphany of many more variants than 
leaning on the shoulder of one of the two are compensations; and the lumber of were then known. This circumstance im- 

bro there. She did not long survive; and, notes, both instructive and obstructive, being posed a new obligation on the conscientious 

at her death, a hundred discreditable things deared away, we are free, if we choose, to editor, and, while not lightening his labours, 
leaked out about her. It was an experience commune with the master himself, un- inspired him, with the hope of amending in 

whioh the De Goncourts felt keenly; and hindered. final form divers passages which it is the 

in Germinie lacerteux —which, since it is a The production of so convenient a work, prayer of all readers of the Commedia are 

work of art, owes of necessity something which a man might almost carry in bis corrupt. 

to imagination—it is on the whole accurately, pocket when he goes a-fishing, is in itself no It u on the text of the Convito, however, 

and certainly tenderly, dealt with. small subject for congratulation; but, com- that Dr. Moore has brought his critical 

Of several of the famous talks “ chez pared with the other advantages, this is a faculty to bear most effectually. This text 
Magny ”—that Bestaurant has just now mere item. And, first, let us observe that was in a state to make any person of 
ceased to be—there is abundant record, in these pages are to be found, not only ordinary sensibility weep, while the auda- 
Taine and Sainte-Beuve could not agree those writings which are of undoubted city of sundry editors, far from improving 
about Victor Hugo. Sainte-Beuve pro- authenticity, but all such compositions as matters, had resulted in something like a 
feased to owe everything to him. “The are attributed, rightly or wrongly, to the rifacimento. Now this, bootless to say, it is 
Globe staff used to call him a barbarian,” subtle Alighieri. Even the Quaettio do not the function of editors to bring about: 
he said; “ well, all that I have done, Aqua el Terra, which, in an uncritical age, we do not want a rifacimento ; and Dr. Moore 
he made me do it.” Paul de Saint- but otherwise quite unaccountably, was very properly rebukes the misplaced in- 
Victor assented, “ Yes, we are all his foisted on the poet of the Commedia, is re- genuity, the conjectural riot and excess of 
disciples.” Then Taine, it seems, accounted received into this hospitable volume; and, Giuliani, and even the revered Witte does 
for the enthusiasm: “ The fact is, that what not far off, the ten Latin Epistles, as demure not escape a modified censure, 
you call poetry nowadays means describing and undisturbed as though no question had Dr. Moore’s own methods reflect nothing 
a belfry or a sky. Now I do not call that ever been raised concerning their paternity, of this unchartered subjectivity. Although 
poetry. I call it painting.” Only one of the Epistles assigned to Dante placed at some disadvantage as a resident 

And here—though, of course, one might is wanting—that written in vernacular, fn England, he has sought to guide himself 
quote indefinitely and scarcely charge one’s which has been rendered up to general in- by the light of existing MSS., and princi- 
self with dulness—here I take leave of this credulity. This, it should be said, is the pally of two codices which were constantly 
interesting chronicle of two most interesting sole omission. The Credo, the Sette Salme, at his disposal. Of these codices one, dated 
lives. The life of Jules, by reason of his and other pious efforts, though stigmatised 1463 or 1493, is in his own possession; 
temperament, was one of feverish activity, as robaccia, have been retained. the other, the property of the Bodleian 

He died—a young man, still—a few months Turning to the larger and more important Library, is apparently more recent. These 
before the Eranco-Prussian War. Edmond, works, we must express our genuine satis- MSS. do not seem to exhibit any close 
the elder—calmer by nature; an admirable faction with what has been done. The text affinity, and, in Dr. Moore’s opinion, belong 
writer, yet not continuously addicted to his has been thoroughly revised, and may be to distinct families. This supposition, if 
literary work; profiting rather, as he himself said to represent the latest results of that correct, lends extreme importance to their 
tells us, by his instincts of a “ collector ”— accurate scholarship which has been comparison; and when it is added that a 
Edmond survives, and, a picturesque and focussed on these Middle Age master- further collation has been made with the 
kindly and energetic figure, is scarcely old pieces for at least three decades. In this critical notes of previous editors, it will be 
at this day. happy restoration Dr. Moore has played no seen that the text has been reconstructed 

Frederick Wedmore. passive part; on the contrary, he has con- out of solid materials. And Dr. Moore’s 
— tributed as fully and ably as any to its mode of dealing with them has been ex- 

m _ „ _ , , . ,. successful realisation. In his Textual emplary. Now and again he has permitted 

“The Oxford Dante. — Tutte le Opere dt Criticism of the Divina Commedia he gave himself to fill an obvious gap— e.g., by 
Dante Alighieri. Nuovamente nvedute ample proof of his interest in, and aptitude inserting “ e ” or “ o ” where it may have 
nel twto da Dr. E. Moore. (Oxford: f or) this difficult task; and in the volume fallen out through the influence of an 
nella Stampena dell Umversita.) before us he has carried his labours to adjoining word. Otherwise it is very seldom 

Clearly, this is not a work for beginners, their legitimate conclusion. Of course, we that he has quitted his authorities, and 
It is designed rather for feet-on-the-fender do not say that nothing has been left to be then only when by a slight change a 
scholars, lovers of Dante, whose love has done; but we affirm without hesitation that passage, unintelligible before, might be 
grown old without growing cold; and to the appearance of this work constitutes a made to yield sense. 

them it comes as a challenge. On opening “moment” in the history of exaot scholar- For the minor works the text of FraticeUi 
this book our thoughts were carried back, ship. Believing this to be the case, we are has generally been found sufficient, but in 
some ten or twelve years, to a certain June glad that Dr. Moore has presented his intro- a form corrected and amended by Dr. 
day when first the glories of the New Schools auction, title-page, table of contents, &c., in Moore. In the De Vulgari Eloquio, for 
flashed on us, and we sat, amid a crowd of Italian: in snort, has given us an Italian instance, the codex of Grenoble, and the 
aspirants, at a little table where were paper book. This excellent thought will render critical notes of Dr. Prompt which accom- 
and ink and pens. It was the season of his edition easy of consultation for students panied its reproduction in facsimile, have 
Moderations, and before us lay—the text, of Dante in all parts of the world. been utilised for this purpose. 

Here and there were words in italics, or The text adopted in the Vita Nuova and The Cantoniere has been made over to Mr. 
words underlined, and it was in regard to De Monorchia is that of Witte ; and the York Powell, who has not only improved 
these especially that we were expected to same remark holds good, in a large measure, the text of FraticeUi, but re-arranged the 
bring out of our treasure things new and of the Commedia also, but here Dr. Moore order of the compositions. While some- 
old. Years roll by; our feet no longer has allowed himself a freer hand. For this what averse from unnecessary changes in 
tread “ the stream-like windings of that two reasons may be assigned. It was not this respect, we have sufficient faith m Mr. 
glorious street” ; and we are inclined almost only that the Oxford scholar had already Powell’s judgment and experience to believe 
to sigh for one golden hour of Moderations, paid special attention to this part of his that he has acted discreetly. Lastly, we 
that we may enjoy anew the sensations of subject; but Witte had, as he confesses, have a very full index, compiled by that well- 
hope and expectancy that marked that stage voluntarily subjected himself to certain known scholar, Mr. Paget Toynbee. The 

of our career. And lo, as Virgil says of limitations—to the support, indeed, of only labour this must have cost, can be best 

the pigs, a miracle! The hand of Time is four codices—which, on various occasions, appreciated by those who have undertaken 

5 ut back; we are undergraduates once more, caused him to violate his own sense of what similar tasks themselves; and it speaks 
'rue, there is no visual italioising, nor was likely to be the true reading. Thirty- volumes for Mr. Toynbee’s disinterested 
underlining, in Dr. Moore’s edition of two years have elapsed since this great and love of Dante that he has persevered with 

Dante, but mental italicising there is— (may we say it?) epoch-making edition this admirable means of reference. We 

blank misgiving or tantalising doubt at appeared, ana these years have witnessed shall be much surprised if this valuable 
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work, produced with all the art for which 
the Clarendon Press is famous, does not 

S ’ve a fresh impetus to the study of Dante, 
e circle of whose adherents has, we are 
pleased to think, of late years been con¬ 
tinually extending. 

F. J. Snell. 


Asiatic Neighbours. By S. S. Thorburn, 
Bengal Civil Service. (Blackwoods.) 

Mb Thobbtjbn comes before the public this 
time as a reformed character. In his un¬ 
regenerate youth he held views concerning 
the Central Asian question which, he now 
admits, were hasty, presumptuous, and 
dogmatic. He has since invested himself 
with a new set of opinions, and, with the 
laudable object of encouraging the Govern¬ 
ment of the day, hastens to make them 
known. The circumstances of his conver¬ 
sion, however, are not altogether satisfac¬ 
tory. This momentous event took place 
two years ago. He had then served as a 
civil officer in the Punjab for three and 
twenty years; and the fact that all this 
while he was hopelessly astray, though he 
had fairly good opportunities, may perhaps 
lead some people to doubt his intelligence. 
In 1892, he tells us, it occurred to him that 
it would be as well to read up the subject 
in such books as are accessible to everyone. 
He did not, however, make use of confiden¬ 
tial or official papers, because this, he 
explains, would have entailed further delay. 
It may, therefore, reasonably be asked 
whether, in the first place, there is any 
chance of a further modification of his 
opinions whenever he extends his studies, 
and, secondly, whether the result of his in¬ 
complete inquiry — without confidential 
documents it must needs be incomplete—is 
likely to be of real service either to the 
Government or the world at large. 

Whether Mr. Thorburn will learn more 
yet, as he grows older, is a mystery of the 
future; but he is still disposed to be dog¬ 
matic. He describes Lora Auckland as a 
“ weak, inexperienced man, entirely in the 
hands of an ambitious Simla ring of in¬ 
terested Russophobists.” He adds, “Hie 
thought of being handed down in history 
glamoured Lord Auckland’s better judg¬ 
ment.” But it will be better to wait for 
what Sir Auckland Oolvin has to say on 
tiiis subject in his forthcoming Life of John 
Oolvin. Lord Lytton, Mr. Thorburn writes, 
would not listen to reason, and ran risks 


merely for the sake of his 


Here, 


i party. 

surely, we have the dogmatic. The well- 
known essays of the late J. W. Wyllie 
were written, Mr. Thorburn declares, “ with 
the ignorant confidence of the young secre¬ 
tariat lion.” Nine-tenths of his readers 
probably do not know what a secretariat 
lion is; but it is obvious that the phrase 
conveys no compliment. Curiously enough, 
however, Mr. Tnorbum goes on to say: 

“ In a series of exhaustive essays he [Wyllie] 
examin ed with strict impartiality the argu¬ 
ments advanoed by both quietists and alarmists, 
and gave his own reasons for preferring the 
policy advocated by the former. These (P which) 
arguments, though mostly written twenty-five 
years ago . . . are still so admirably pertinent 
that some are reproduced here.” 


How it happened that an ignorant person 
could write exhaustive essays full of ad¬ 
mirably pertinent arguments, I fail to 
understand. It may perhaps be imagined 
that Mr. Thorburn is indulging himself in 
some obscure form of sarcasm; but the 
more plausible explanation is that the 
convert of 1892 is still wavering. This 
unfortunate tendency may be discerned in 
other passages. Indeed, it would not be 
difficult to re-write the book in the form of 
a dialogue between the hasty and pre 
sumptuous Mr. Thorburn of a decade back, 
and the more deliberate, one may hope 
wiser, Mr. Thorburn of to-day, with a mind 
matured by the perusal of books, parlia¬ 
mentary papers, and even magazine articles 
In the chapter headed “ The Difficulties of 
a Great Adventure,” the author takes con 
siderable pains to show that it would be a 
very risky thing for Russia to seize Herat 
and occupy Balkh. Her troops in Central 
Asia, we are informed, barely suffice to 
garrison the important strategic points 
within her frontier. Mr. Thorburn writes: 

“ The garrison [of the Transcaspian] is evi¬ 
dently barely sufficient to overawe Tuxkomania 
and Northern Persia, protect the Transcaspian, 
and keep communications open with Turkestan, 
To employ any part of such a weak garrison 
without reinforcements from Europe or the 
Caucasus on an external adventure— e.g., 
coup de main on Herat—would be a risky 
operation. So hazardous would it be, that we 
may feel confident that before such a project 
is attempted Russia’s Transcaspian foroes will 
be materially augmented.” 

Is Mr. Thorburn an Irishman, by the 
way, that he should say Russia will not 
attack Herat with the present means at 
her disposal, until those means have been 
increased ? “ Tou cannot make bricks with 
out straw until you have obtained the 
straw ” is not a saying of the wise. How¬ 
ever, one can guess what he means. He 
goes on to prove that it would be equally 
difficult to spare troops from Russian 
Turkestan, ana the whole argument is thus 
summed up: 

“We may assume that, until Russia consolidates 
her position in Central Asia by railway extension, 
road-making, and the improvement of her 
communications with her European bases, she 
is in no position to seize Herat or occupy 
Afghan-Turkestan, except on the improbable 
hypothesis that such action would not involve 
her in a war with Great Britain.” 

Here spoke the unregenerate Mr. Thorburn. 
Four pages later on the converted Mr. 
Thorburn intervenes with the remark that 
“ a political conjuncture might arise at any 
time which might induce Russia to occupy 
Herat and Mazar-i-Sharif [that is, Herat 
and Balkh or Afghan-Turkestan], and there 
await developments.” Elsewhere he talks 
as if the improbable hypothesis were quite 
a possible hypothesis. ‘ ‘ When Russia makes 
the move, England will certainly bluster, 
and may ultimately fight.” There is a wide 
difference between “ may fight ” and “ must 
fight.” 

Nor when we pass from conjecture to 
matters of fact is Mr. Thorburn invariably 
a safe guide. Speaking of the much-talked- 
of Anglo-Russian agreement of 1873, he 
writes: I 


subject that, in 1873, when the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan was determined by 
an Anglo-Bussian agreement, Russia’s title to 
almost the whole Pamir region was oonceded 
by a careless mistake.” 

The boundary agreed to was the boundary 
of Afghanistan; and in 1875 Lord Salisbury 
pointed out, in the most emphatic way, that 
the agreement did not leave Russia full 
liberty of action over all the territory situate 
between the Russian frontier and Afghan¬ 
istan. A few lines lower down Mr. Thor- 
bum states that the Murghabi is “ the river 
of largest volume in the Pamirs, and, per¬ 
haps, on that ground to be regarded as the 
true main stream of the Oxus.” This is a 
question which was very carefully examined 
by Mr. Curzon, in a letter printed by the 
Times nearly a twelvemonth ago. The 
Panja into which the Murghabi flows has a 
greater volume than the Murghabi, except 
in the months of June and July. It is 
wider during three-quarters of the year, and 
is always both deeper and swifter. Mr. 
Ourzon’s authorities are unassailable; and 
it follows that Mr. Thorburn, on a point of 
great interest if not importance, is mis¬ 
informed. In regard to Badakshan, he says 
that previous to 1859 “ its connexion had 
been more close with Bokhara or Khokand 
than with Kabul.” Badakshan, how¬ 
ever, was oonquered in 1765 by the 
Afghan Ahmed Shah. For a considerable 
time, too, it was nominally subject to the 
Moghul Emperors of Delhi. Concerning 
the maps which have been drawn to illus¬ 
trate this work, I should like to know why 
the cartographer gives a vast bend to the 
Panja river below Kila Wamar. This is a 
piece of fictitious geography long sinoe ex¬ 
ploded, as may be seen from a note com¬ 
municated to the Royal Geographical Society 
by General Walker in May, 1884. 

On the whole, I am not sure that Mr. 
Thorbura’s book will help materially, as he 
hopes it will, “ to the formation of a dear, 
decided, and well-informed public opinion.” 
And yet there is much in it that appears to 
demand the serious notioe of the Govern¬ 
ment. The author’s observations on our 
dealings with frontier tribes, on the danger 
of over-legislation, and on other defects of 
British rule, point to a state of things which 
is far from satisfactory. On the other hand, 
we must not too hastily conclude that the 
Indian Government is neglectful of its duty, 
merely because the Commissioner of Rawal¬ 
pindi thinks so, or because he talks like a 
lady novelist of “ the Frankenstein we are 
creating in India.” 

Stephen Wheeler. 


The Work of John Buskin: its Influence 
upon Modern Thought and Life. By 
Charles Waldstein. (Methuen.) 

Few men of mark have been less criticised 
than Mr. Buskin, which is a misfortune, for 
few, for proper appreciation, need criticism 
more. In his case eulogy, more or leas 
indiscreet, and condemnation, more or less 
brutal—both based on insufficient know¬ 
ledge—have taken the place of analytical 
and comparative criticism. “ He who runs ” 
may not read Mr. Buskin's works with 


So indifferent was England to the whole I advantage. The glittering rhetoric is too 
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fascinating, or the seeming extravagance of 
statement or doctrine is too exasperating, to 
enable the hasty or superficial student to 
judge wisely. Even careful students are 
liable to be biassed, according to some par¬ 
ticular “ ism ” of their own which they find 
is befriended or attacked. Only the fewest 
unite with the necessary understanding 
freedom from party ties and leanings. Or. 
Waldstein is one of these. He has suc¬ 
ceeded where many have failed. He has 
brought to his subject the true spirit of the 
critic, analysing it with an open mind, and 
basing his convictions on honest thought. 
The produot is a thing rarely to be met with 
in these days—a piece of genuine literary 
criticism. 

That we must accept Dr. Wal detain’s 
estimate of Mr. Buskin and his work, does 
not necessarily follow. Some of his state¬ 
ments and deductions are at least ques¬ 
tionable. For example, take the statement 
he makes as to the function of science when 
discussing Mr. Buskin’s views on art. Art 
according to Mr. Buskin, says Dr. Wald¬ 
stein, “ does not only deal with truths of 
aspect, but its main function is to discover 
truths of essence.” This, he thinks, is fair 
neither to science nor to art, and he 
proceeds: 

“ Science it chiefly concerned with truths of 
essence, the inner constitution, causes of change, 
origin, future destiny of objects that lie below 
what can be actually perceived by the senses. 
Above all, the causes of existence and change 
are the true province of science ” (p. 44). 

Surely here Dr. Waldstein comes in colli¬ 
sion, not with Mr. Buskin so much as with 
the men of science themselves. Science is 
concerned with truths, not “of essence,” 
but of order and arrangement; not with 
“ the causes of existence,” but with the 
sequence and relation of events in time 
ana space; not with noumena, but with 

n nomena; not with why, but with 
. The man of sdenoe readily admits 
that, so far as he is concerned, causes 
lie in the region of the unknowable. 
Ultimate scientific ideas, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer says, “are all representative of 
ideas that cannot be comprehended,” and 
the man of science “ more than any other 
truly knows that, in its ultimate essence, 
nothing can be known” (First Principles, 
pp. 66, 67). Misapprehending the function 
of science, Dr. Waldstein has failed to make 
good bis case against Mr. Buskin’s attitude 
toward art. In other ways, his argument 
in this chapter is not displayed to advantage. 
It would have been more forcible if it had 
been condensed. As it is, the range of the 
discussion is too wide, while any direct 
application to the main subject is infre¬ 
quent. There should have been less abstract 
theory and more concrete criticism. Even 
if what Dr. Waldstein says is true, the way 
he 8ays it is not convincing. Possibly, if 
Mr. Buskin and he could come to an under¬ 
standing, their difference would not prove 
to be so great as appears. As it is, what 
Dr. Waldstein means by “ truth ” is 
certainly not what Mr. Buskin means by 
it: so the discussion as to the relation of 
truth to art is rather futile. 

More satisfactory is Dr. Waldstein’s treat¬ 
ment of “ Buskin on Social Questions ” ; for 


it is free from the faults of form just noted, 
and exhibits an understanding sympathy— 
even where there is not agreement-which 
is not so manifest in the discussion on 
art. Dr. Waldstein is of opinion that Mr. 
Buskin’s “strongest points and greatest 
achievements ” are not to be found m “ the 
domain of the theory and criticism of art ”— 
a view of his life-work to which Mr. Buskin 
would cordially assent. For, rightly or 
wrongly, Mr. Buskin came to the conclusion 
that Ms truest service to mankind was to 
deliver the message contained in Unto this 
Last, in Time and Tide, and, more fiercely 
and desperately, in Fort Clavigera. Unde¬ 
niably, the value of that message has been 
impaired by the overstatement of which 
Dr. Waldstein complains; but it must be 
remembered that Mr, Buskin was concerned 
to attack the abuses of his time, prominent 
among which was the abuse of power and 
wealth by those who possessed them. Dr. 
Waldstein falls into the same error of over¬ 
statement, when he asserts that this defect 
in Mr. Buskin’s teaching has been “ fatal 
to its influence.” No doubt it has lessened 
its influence, and been productive of results 
actually mischievous. I suppose Mr. 
Buskin is partly responsible for the prevail¬ 
ing form of Socialism, although, redly, its 
spirit and method are condemned by his 
teaching. Persons who never understood the 
essence of that teaching have taken his 
angry denunciation of the wealthy classes 
as their warrant for a policy which could 
only be abhorrent to him. It is an instance 
of “ the falsehood of extremes.” Now, Dr. 
Waldstein says, justly enough, “ we seem 
inclined to exaggerate the claims of morality, 
as our predecessors exaggerated the claims 
of utility.” It is even true, as he affirms, 
that “ the present altruistic wave of humani- 
tarianism, which we can trace in the lives 
of the good people among us, is unbalancing 
the lives of these earnest people, and may 
lead to justified reactions which will retard 
sane progress.” Mr. Buskin may have 
helped to bring this to pass; but it is not a 
fulfilment of hu principles. It is a fault of 
his too impetuous statement of partial 
truths. Yet, it might be asked, could a 
mode less impetuous have had any effect at 
all ? Moreover, if Mr. Buskin’s influence, 
greatly for good, has been somewhat for 
evil also, he must not be held responsible 
for all the vagaries which unintelligent 
persons, self-constituted as his disciples, 
choose to perform in his name. 

One aspect of Mr. Buskin’s work Dr. 
Waldstein has not touched upon—its per¬ 
sonal influence. Possibly his most im¬ 
portant function will prove to be, not that of 
the critic of art, or the great writer, or the 
social reformer, but of “the friend and 
aider of those who would live in the spirit.” 
For, approached rightly—that is both 
reverently and, as I have said, critically— 
Mr. Buskin’s writings stimulate the moral 
sentiment as few others can. 

Waltkb Lewin. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Child of the Age. By Francis Adams. 
(John Lane.) 

An Altar of Forth. By Thymol Monk. 
(Heinemann.) 

Majesty. By Louis Oouperus. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

The With. By Hermann Sudermann. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Melting Snoiot. By Prinoe Schoenaich- 
Oarolath. (Nimmo.) 

Candiduccia. By the Marchess Theodoli. 

In 2 vols. (Began Paul & Co.) 

My Indian Summer. By the Prinoess Altieri. 
(A. & 0. Black.) 

The Pilgrims. By W. Carlton Dawe. In 2 
vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Red Earth. By Morley Roberts. (Lawrence 
& Bullen.) 



The Burial of the Guns, fre. By J. Nelson 
Page. (Ward Look & Co.) 


Husband and Brother. By Katharine St. 

John Conway. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 
Of the twelve books on my list, five are by 
foreign writers, four by Australian, and one 
by an American. The cry of “L’Invasion 
des Barbaras! ” must now be shifted from 
Paris to London. Of this cosmopolitan 
fiction, of which we have now so much, this 
is not the occasion to speak; but I may 
state that, while there is always a welcome 
for what is of exceptional excellence, there 
is less need now than ever for translations 
of foreign writings which are merely good 
of their kind, much less for English versions 
of books which are seoond-rate or even 
worthless in the original. The other day I 
looked at a collection of about thirty recent 
translations, mostly of French books, of 
which there was not a single volume which 
justified its existence. 

English or foreign, there is no work 
among those now before me which is so 
original as that of the late Francis Adams. 
A Child of the Age was intended as a pre¬ 
lude to a series of books, which should 
cohere on one broad, general motive. 
Masterpieces, Adams hoped and believed, 
they were to be. A Child of the Age is cer¬ 
tainly not a masterpiece; it has not even 

I 'ust escaped that rank. Only the most ill- 
talanoed judgment could claim such pre¬ 
eminence for it. At most, it is original, moving, 
often fascinating: a great deal, no doubt, 
but not all that is needful. It is also written 
in a disconnected, sometimes slovenly, and 
often grotesque fashion: and the “blind 
hysterics” of this particular Child of the 
Age are as tiresome and unconvincing as 
those of the much abused Tennysonian Celt. 
The method of Francis Adams in this 
strange book is that of a realist, who has 
reached the extreme of impressionism. If 
the story had been written with more 
reserve: that is, if the author had more 
firmly held the reins of his emotion, the 
result would have been much more impres¬ 
sive. In Francis Adams we have a belated 
member of the Spasmodic school, ready at 
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any page to go one better than Dobell or 
Alexander Smith. At times he tells, in 
gasps and sobs and pantings, what re¬ 
strained prose would convey with far 
keener and more profound effect. But 
there are passages, episodes, one or two 
whole chapters, which [prove that Francis 
Adams was a writer of remarkable achieve¬ 
ment as well as of altogether exceptional 
promise. The drawback to the book is its 
author’s evident belief in the fineness of 
his hero’s nature. But in actual life 
Leicester would be an intolerable person : 
insanely arrogant, exquisitely sentimental, 
and selfish almost to the extreme of brutality. 
If this is the new wine of the age, it leaves 
a bad flavour on the palate. Perhaps, 
however, Francis Adams did consciously 
imagine Leicester not merely as a brooding 
phantasist, but also as an ill-bred and 
selfish youth, redeemed by several brilliant 
qualities, and once or twice a noble trait. 
No one who reads this latest addition to 
the “ Keynotes” series will fail to appre¬ 
ciate the truth and delicacy of the portraiture 
of Rosy, the young girl who gives all to 
Bertram Leicester in exchange for his fugi¬ 
tive passion. The chapter in which is 
described the finale of their drama is a 
strongly realised and moving piece of 
writing. 

An Altar of Earth is written with bright¬ 
ness and skill. It turns upon a motive which 
would spell shipwreck to most novelists— 
that of the voluntary prostitution of a pure 
woman for what seems to her an adequate, 
nay an imperative, good for others. But the 
writer’s imagination has not passed through 
the flame, it has merely been warmed, 
otherwise Thymol Monk’s tale would be, 
instead of a clever and often effective story, a 
book to ponder over and to remember. As 
it is, the person who could write the penul¬ 
timate chapter shows warrant for the belief 
that he will yet produce the fine work which 
An Altar of Earth has just missed being. 

Louis Oouperus, the “Sensitist,” is one 
of the ablest of the young Hollanders. 
Hitherto, however, his affectations and his 
morbid treatment of morbid themes have 
obscured his genuine talent. Ecstasy was 
a subtle and clever study, but Majesty is 
better. It is of the class of novels of which 
M. Alphonse Daudet’s Rots en Exil is the 
foremost example. Though it is impos¬ 
sible not to see Bussia, and the rulers 
of Bussia, in the background, we need 
not be too exigent in the quest of parallels. 
Quite apart from any fitting of the cap, the 
story should be read for its own sake. The 
character of Othomar, Grown Prince, and 
afterwards Orthomar XII., is drawn with 
searching insight and veracity. As I do 
not know Dutch, I cannot say whether the 
translation is wholly satisfactory; but this 
English version, by Mr. A. Teixeira de 
Mattos and Mr. Ernest Dowson, reads ex- 
oellently. 

In The Wish Miss Lily Henkel shows 
herself not only a scholarly, but also a 
pleasing, translator. So far as I know, only 
one of Sudermann’s novels has before been 
translated into English —Frau Sorge, which 
appeared under the literal title of “ Dame 
Gare.” The ablest book of the famous 


German author is his second, Der 
Eatzensteg, though some of his finest 
work is in the series of tales collectively 
called Qeschwister (“ Brothers and Sisters”). 
As a novelist, however, he is not so com¬ 
manding a figure as he is as a dramatist. 
Even i Der Eatzensteg, brilliant as it is, does 
not rank with “ Die Ehre,” “ Sodom’s 
Ende,” and “ Heimat,” three plays which 
have won a continental reputation. Still, 
though The Wish is not Sudermann’s master¬ 
piece, it is a stronger and more interesting 
tale than Frau Sorge, and should find many 
readers. Most of these will doubtless 
enjoy Mrs. Elizabeth Lee’s informing 
introduction. 

Perhaps the most competent among this 
group of translators is Miss Margaret 
Symonds, who has signally proved her 
capacity for this kind of work, in her 
excellent rendering of Prince Schoenaich- 
Oarolath’s fine story. Melting Snouts is a 
book which one would at once class with 
Bjdrnsterne Bjomson’s. It is refined, 
subtle in its very simplicity, and con¬ 
vincing. It is a study of temperament: 
this record of the evolution of an ungainly, 
commonplace, and in every way unattrac¬ 
tive youth into a poet and a passionate 
lover. Two slight sketches follow the 
story of Bent Sorenson—“ The Queen of 
Thule” and “The Moth,” both of which 
are distinctive in touch and skilfully 
wrought. Miss Symonds is, generally, as 
correct in her English as she is graceful; 
but, like more experienced writers, she 
comes to grief over the relativity of “ only.” 
For example, “ he only notioed that winter 
was drawn; g to a close by the fact that it 
was very cold in his bedroom.” 

Neither My Indian Summer nor Candi- 
ducoia is likely to attract much attention, 
though both are worth reading, and each 
has enough of local colour to please all who 
are familiar with Italian life. The story by 
the Princess Olga Oantacuz&ne Altieri, 
which Miss Agnes Euan-Smith has trans¬ 
lated creditably, is the better of the two in 
point of style and grip; but probably the 
pleasing discursiveness of the Marchesa 
Theodon’s romance will appeal to a wider 
number of readers. Candtdueeia is, in every 
respect, a marked advance, in both manner 
ana innate interest, upon tinder Pressure. I 
do not know “ Castel Bodiano ” ; but I am 
familiar with the little hill-towns of the 
Oomarca di Roma, which are its counter¬ 
part, and can vouch for the fidelity of the 
Marchesa Theodoli’s local and individual 
sketches. The writer, if I am not mistaken, 
is an English lady, settled in her husband’s 
country : and so is not strictly one of my 
“ foreign contingent.” 

Of the three Australian volumes, distinctly 
the best is Mr. Morley Roberta’s Red Earth. 
The tales in this book are vivid, terse, and 
dramatic, and are free from that weary 
colonialism whioh handicaps so many books l 
written in the Antipodes or by reminiscent 
Antipodeans. Mr. Andrew Bobertaon’s 
Nuggets makes a fairly good second. If a 
public still exist which can take pleasure 
in more tales of the Bush, let it gratify its 
appetite with these two books, by all means. 
But surely the time is come when the 
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boredom of these monotonously similar 
Australian stories must produce as definite 
a reaction as that which has already made 
the political novel and the romance of 
Green Erin become, if not mere memories, 
at least moribund. The Pilgrims is as 
Australian as its companions in this list; 
but it is without the go of Mr. Andrew 
Robertson’s book, or the art of Mr. Morley 
Roberts’s. 

There is no one of the six stories in Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page’s Burial of the Guns 
quite so good as his masterly “Mane 
Chan.” But every one who has enjoyed 
the humour and pathos of In Ole Virginia 
will take pleasure in this fresh series of 
stories of “ the rebel South.” The title- 
story, the second in this new collection, is 
unquestionably deserving of its distinction. 

Husband and Brother has for a sub-title 
“ A Few Chapters in a Woman’s Life of 
To-day.” “Too much girls,” as someone 
wrote recently, Apropos of the woman-plays 
now occupying bo much room on the London 
stage—“too much girls” makes one sus¬ 
picious of books thus heralded. But Miss 
St. John Oonway is clever and entertaining, 
and shows, besides, a genuine talent. No 
doubt she will, in good time, give us some¬ 
thing more thorough and more impressive, 
while not lees deft and readable, than the 
two short tales in this latest addition to 
Arrowsmith’s shilling series. 

William Shahp. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

Little Johannes. Translated from the Dutch of 
Frederik van Eeden by Clara Bell. With an in¬ 
troductory chapter by Andrew Lang. (Heine- 
mann.) We are very sorry for little Johannes, still 
sorrier for any little boy who has to go through 
similar experiences before he beoomes a man. 
For this, we take it, is the meaning of this 
wondrous parable or allegory which, under the 
guise of a fairy tale, is presented to the British 

C * lio “ with an introduction by Mr. Andrew 
g.” We fear this introduction is but a 
“bait,” a “bush” to bring customers to a 
new importation of wine not suited to the 
ordinary palate. Mr. Lang talks pleasantly of 
Marchen and Homer, and the Ojibbeways, of In 
Fontaine and Apuleins and Thackeray, of Per- 
rault and Mme. D'Aulnoy and the Comte de 
Caylns, of Kingsley, of Lewis Carroll, and Dr. 
Macdonald; but he tells us nothing about 
Frederik van Eeden or Little Johannes. He 
even declines to criticise the story which he 
introduces to the English reader. It was 
scarcely to be expected or desired that he 
should perform the office of a oritio as well as a 
sponsor; but yet we feel sure that many 
would like to know what he thinks of a 
tale that belongs to a class which, to 
judge from his prefaoe, does not greatly 
attract him. If he can say of Kingsleys 
Water-Babies that it is a “fairy tale much 
too full of science, and of satue not very 
intelligible to children, and not always enter¬ 
taining to other people,” what would be his 
opinion of Little Johannes, in which, if there is 
not so much science, there is more metaphysics; 
if not so much satire, much more discontent 
with the arrangements of the world P Taken 
merely as a story.it seems a mtlange of the 
Water-Babies and Alice in Wonderland, of 
Hans Christian Andersen and Ibsen, and _ is 
well enough written to keep the attention 
alive. But, if we are not mistaken, all the 
strange adventures of little Johannes and his 
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numerous master*—Windekind, Wistik, Dr. 
Cypher, Pluizer, and the rest—have a deep 
symbolical meaning. Why did not Mr. Lang 
interpret it for us P for we oonfess that we are 
unable to read the riddle unaided. Only we 
seem to understand that ideal beauty and 
happiness are not to be attained in this world; 
that all the guides to spiritual knowledge 
which we possess, including the Bible, are 
inadequate; that the ohief glory of life is to be 
a true man; and that to accomplish this a ohild 
must '•go through a series of trials and dis¬ 
illusions and racking* of the mind and soul 
which would make turn old before he is young. 
We are not certain that we are right even so 
far, and when we oome to details our bewilder¬ 
ment is complete. Does the author mean that 
viviseotion is to be condemned or praised P 
Is Dr. Cypher a medical man or a school¬ 
master P If the latter, why does he attend 
little Johannes’father in his'last illness P If 
the former, why does he depute Pluizer to con¬ 
duct the post-mortem ? Why does Death 
object so strongly to post-mortems? Surely 
it was unkind of Mr. Lang not to give us some 
key to this intellectual labyrinth. Altogether, 
Little Johannes is a book calculated to puzzle 
the heads of elders to little purpose and to 
send olever children crazy. 

The Whispering Winds and the Tales they Told. 
By Mary H. Debenham. (Bladrie.) We wish 
the winds would tell us stories like these. It 
would be worth while to climb Primrose Hill, 
or even up to the giddy heights of Hampstead 
Heath in a bitter east wind, if we oould only be 
sure of hearing such a sweet, sad, tender, and 
stirring story as that of Hilda Brave Heart, or 
even one that was half so good. But though 
this story is our favourite, the other winds have 
fine inventions and are well worth listening to. 
Thesouth wind told Miss Debenham a sweet story 
about Baby Benedetta who was stolen by the 
Watersprites in Lago Maggiore; and the north 
wind filled her ear with wonder and delight as 
he revealed the strange history of Eva and 
Young Ronald; and the west wind with his 
tale of Humfrey and Hilary and their brave 
invasion of the domain of the Mist King 
showed equal ability as a raconteur. How Miss 
Debenham remembered all the winds told her 
is a puzzle; but there is no doubt that these 
stories are reported verbatim, just as they were 
spoken, and there is also no doubt that they 
are all quite true. If any one after reading 
th<m doubts that the tears of Chiara turned to 
pearls, or that Ooody’s marigolds waked the 
sleepers in the Misty Land, he does not know 
what truth is. 

Betty: a Schoolgirl. By L. T. Meade. (W. 
& B. Chambers.) We do not believe that Mrs. 
St. Leger would have had such a governess as 
Mademoiselle, or that she would have plaoed 
her in charge of her school in her absence. Nor 
do we believe that she would have kept Made¬ 
moiselle for one single day after she had found 
out that she borrowed money from the pupils, 
and did not pay them. We are also incredulous 
as to the conduct of Mademoiselle herself. She 
was, no doubt, not a person of high principle ; 
but she could scarcely have been so silly as to 
take the whole seven of her charges to a 
circus the first night after Mrs. St. Leger went 
away, and propose to let them all in at a back¬ 
door in order not to wake the servants. Nor 
would she have thought, for a moment, that 
she could change the poems of the girls, so 
that a stupid girl could get the prize without 
an immediate discovery. All the machinery of 
the story is, in fact, very poor; but, nevertheless, 
the girls are well drawn, and, within certain 
limits, the “grown-ups” also. Lotty is an 
excellent character; and the story is tola in such 
a lively and agreeable manner that, in spite 
of all defects, it will be read (and deserves to be 
read also) with unflagging interest. 


Toby: his Experiences and Opinions. By 
Ascott R. Hope. (Innes.) We are afraid that 
the dog Toby has been tempted by the example 
of Marie Baehkirtseff to give to the world an 
aaoount of his life without that self-respecting 
veil whioh should shroud the meaner details of 
the most candid autobiography. He is not at 
all a good dog, and his most creditable notions 
appear to have been instigated only by selfish 
motives. Perhaps more oould not have been 
expected of a dog of no family in particular. 
We have heard of thorough-bred mongrels, but 
we doubt if Toby ranks even as high as that. 
His remarks upon mankind are ignorant, im¬ 
pertinent, and ungrateful. He is an idle and 
gluttonous dog, but he has one saving quality 
—he is amusing, especially in the account of his 
youth—and some allowance is to be made for 
him on account of his blighted affections. We 
may be too hard upon Toby; but, if so, his 
readers, who will probably be very numerous, 
will be able to correct our judgment. We are 
accustomed to treat with more than ordinary 
consideration the failings of literary men, and 
surely we should be still kinder to a literary 
dog who has got into “The Dainty Book” 
senes. 

Moonbeams and Brownies. By Roma White. 
(Innes.) Another of the “ Dainty Books ” which 
will no doubt be welcome to many ohildren. 
The author has much fancy and fun, but she 
allows them to run riot ana gets dangerously 
near sheer nonsense at times. Perhaps this is a 
fault on the right side; and certainly the stories 
whioh are provided for ohildren too often want 
that light-hearted, irresponsible invention whioh 
young folks love. Whimsical, capricious, gro¬ 
tesque, Miss Roma White’s fancy is always bright 
ana changeful, and never seems to tire. Nor do 
we think the attention of her young readers will 
easily tire either, as underneath the glittering 
surface there are many thoughts, sweet and 
merry, if sometimes rather mad. 

The Satellite, and Other Stories. By the Hon. 
Eva Knatchbull - Hugessen. (Innes.) Very 
nice stories are these, and we should find it 
difficult to arrange them in the order of their 
merit. On the whole we think “ The Satellite ” 
deserves its priority, not perhaps on account of 
ihe story, for the incident of the fire is a little 
too strong—a gentler expedient would have 
sufficed to bring Victoria and Rosalie together 
—but the admirable wav in which these two 
very different and typioal natures are depicted 
makes this tale the strongest in the book. Yet 
“ The Story of the Smite-Them-Hip-and- 
Thigh,” though also rather extravagant in some 
of its incidents, shows the same ii i ght into the 
character of young people and a wilder humour; 
while “ Geof,” the third story, is perhaps more 
entirely delightful than either of its prede¬ 
cessors. As for “ Fraulein Schmidt,” the fourth 
and last, we shall leave it to recommend itself. 
We do not know that these tales show any dis¬ 
tinct advance in literary skill, for we remember 
some other delightful stories by the same author, 
whioh have much the same qualities and defects; 
but there is no doubt that she has not fallen 
below her former level—and that is a high one 
—among living writers of children’s books. 

Messire. By Frances E. Crompton, (times.) 
These tales are pleasant; but, on the whole, we 
are a little disappointed that the author of 
Master Bartlemy and The Gentle Heritage has 
not given us a greater treat this Christmas. 
We do not for a moment mean to say that 
Messire is not a very nice Btory, or that 
Brown’s devotion and death are not pathetic; 
but we have been more moved by less artless 
stories, and cannot get rid of the impression 
that the tale is “ made up.” “ The Wayfairing 
i of Gluck,” though more obviously an inven- 
I tion, is more oonvinoing and delightful. The 
1 third story, “ Pippo, Letty, and I,” is nearest 


to probability, or rather, perhaps, to experience. 
We all know boys who lord it over their sisters, 
though they are nearly always in the wrong; 
and we know also how the sisters submit, not 
only in childhood, but through life. Never¬ 
theless, we can scarcely forgive “ Letty and I,” 
for Pippo is suoh a very horrid little boy. 

Five Stars in a Little Pool. By Edith 
Carrington. (Cassells.) These stories oommand 
our respect. They are pleasantly written, 
introduce us to many nioe ohildren, and their 
morals are unimpeachable. At the same time 
we have not a great admiration for a parent 
who sets his ohildren speoial duties to perform 
in his absence, in order to give them an object 
lesson in the parable of the talents. We con¬ 
fess we sympathise more than we ought to do 
with the little boy who kept his seeds in his 
pocket and never cultivated his mignonette 
at all. The worst of it is that most of 
the healthy children who read the book will 
sympathise with him too, and think his 
estimable father a very stupid person. “ Kind 
Nelly ” is better than “ The Little Gardeners,” 
but still weak. “The Stolen Peaches” is 
better still, and contains a delightful picture of 
a little girl named Mattie, but the notion of 
Aunt Mary keeping a peach-stone set in silver 
in a secret drawer of her workbox to remind 
her for ever of a childish sin is surely a little 
morbid. We hope Miss Carrington will learn 
some day that,[if she wishes to fill the minds of 
her young readers with good principles, the 
best way is not to drive them in like nails. 

Topsys and Turyys. Number II. By P. 8. 
Newell. (Fisher Unwin.) This Number II. is 
very like Number I., published last year, and 
exhibits equal inge. -ity in making a drawing- 
book something quite different when you turn 
it topsy-turvy. It will provoke probably much 
the same amount of merriment among young 
people, especially those who have not enjoyed 
Number I. We hope, however, that Mr. 
Newell will find some fresh device to exercise 
his inventive faculty next year, as this shows 
some signs of getting threadbare. 

Banshee Castle. By Rosa Mulholland. 
(Blaokie.) This is a charming gift-book for 
girls. Lord Tyrowen, an Irish peer, marries 
three times. By his first wife he has a son, 
who quarrels with his father, and disappears in 
America; by his seoond wife he has three 
daughters, whom he leaves unprovided for. 
Their mother’s old governess, Mrs. Annealey, 
sinks her savings in an annuity, and supports 
the three motherless girls, apparently even 
during their father’s lifetime. After hu death 
Mrs. Annealey, with her three young charges, 
lives in Banshee Castle, which stands in a 
remote part of Connaught. Here they make 
the acquaintance of the family of a Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, a very wealthy American. The 
eldest Miss Tyroornell not unnaturally beoomes 
engaged to young Mr. Kirkpatrick; and 
now young Lord Tyrowen appears on the 
soene, and tells the girls that he “will 
be a true and loyal brother to them.” Mrs. 
Annealey (“Granny” as the girls call her) 
becomes very anxious about the style of 
living introduced by the new master of 
Banshee Castle; and, remembering what the 
family solicitor has told her, that young Lord 
Tyrowen would only have an income of £200 a 
year of his own, she begins to fear that Hugh 
(like his fathers before him) is a wastrel. The 
girls, however, are very happy with their 
newly found brother, when, in the midst of 
their preparations for Christmas festivities, Mr. 
Ksrkpatnck arrives from America, where he 
had lmown young Lord Tyrowen when he 
was dying of consumption. He congratu¬ 
lates him on his recovery; but Lord 
Tyrowen replies that he never had the pleasure 
| of meeting Mr. Kirkpatrick before, The con- 
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sequence is that, when the two gentlemen are 
left alone, Mr. Kirkpatrick asks his host, 
“ Have you, or have you not, a right to the title 
' you assume of Lord Tyro wen r ” We must 
refer our readers to the book itself if they wish 
to know how this question was answered. 
Banshee Castle has many merits besides that of 
a well-constructed plot, and can be warmly 
recommended. 

In Press-Gang Days. By Edgar Pickering. 
(Bladrie.j A cruel unde, a seizure by a press- 
gang, voyages and fights under Nelson (in¬ 
cluding the attack on Santa Cruz and the 
Battle of the Nile), capture by the French, 
imprisonment and hairbreadth escape, a tre¬ 
mendous hand-to-hand fight on board a French 
schooner—these are only a few of the delights 
whioh await the happy boy who receives In 
Press-Gang Days as a Christmas present. To 
say that Mr. Edgar Pickering u a seoond 
Marryat would be going too far, but it is of 
that friend of our boyhood we think as we 
read this ddightful story; for it is not only a 
story of adventure with incidents well con¬ 
ceived and arranged, but the characters are 
interesting and well - distinguished. Sefior 
Isidore Pascal, the curiosity-dealer of Santa 
Cruz, who takes the hero under his care, and 
is his companion in many a strange and 
violent scene afterwards, is a true “ character,” 
well drawn; and the hero himself—Harry 
Waring—who tells the story, is no lay figure, 
but a fine, manly fellow, in whose fortunes the 
reader takes a personal interest. Mr. Staoey’s 
illustrations deserve also more than a word of 
praise. 

The Rebel Commodore. By David Lawson 
Johnstone. (W. & B. Chambers.) This book, 
compiled from memoirs of the earlier adven¬ 
tures ashore and afloat of Sir Ascott Dalrymple, 
Knight of the Bath, tells of “ free trade ”—as 
smuggling was then termed—adventures on the 
Solway snore in the brave times before and 
during the American War. The story com¬ 
mences in 1773, when young Asoott, aged 
twelve, witnessed the exciting scene between 
Captain Bethune and the friend of Sanders 
M'Culloch: the latter, master of a lugger whose 
crew were smugglers, had suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law. The various adventures 
are not only exciting in themselves, but are 
graphically described. The pages connected 
with Marjorie, the beautiful daughter of 
Captain Bethune, who was wooed and won by 
brave Asoott, form a pleasing contrast to those 
whioh tell of stormy scenes and daring deeds 
by sea and land. The illustrations, by Mr. 
W. Boucher, add to the interest of the book. 

The Heart of the Rockies. By G. A. Henty. 

g lackie.) This must be accounted one of Mr. 

enty’a tales of 'adventure rather than of 
history. Certainly, he gives his hero, Tom 
Wade, and Tom’s no less adventurous unde 
Harry, a gold-seeker in Colorado, a super¬ 
abundance of hairbreadth escapes. They and 
their friends, while in search for a gold mine, 
are hunted by. Indians, and nearly overwhelmed 
in snow. Their adventures, however,, especially 
when they are paddling in a canoe through the 
gorges of the Bockies, give Mr. Henty an 
admirable oppoitnnity of showing his descrip¬ 
tive powers. Both the Wades are good fellows, 
and even better drawn is a friendly Indian 
chief. Freed as he is here from the fetters of 
past history, and working in the field of 
imagination proper, Mr. Henty is seen at his 
best as an artist m lightning fiction. 

“Lights Out!" By Bobert Overton. 
(Jarrold.) These are stories by boys for boys, 
told “ in the dark ” by the oooupants of the 
big dormitory at Salwey House. The idea is 
well conceived and well carried out—the 
sort of stories, “touched up,” which we have 
beard when lights were out in our own boy¬ 


hood. “ Pluok,” for instance, is just what 
might happen to a fearless but impudent boy. 
Walter Quickleigh’s first day at business is 
excellent. He dutinguishee himself by serving 
a very irascible client of the firm with a writ, 
whioh was, of oourse, not intended for the 
client, and then shuts up the senior partner in 
his own safe, mistaking him for a burglar. 
“How Bertie Perkins got his Father into 
Parliament,” and “A Dark Night’s Work” 
are very true to a boy’s higher and lower 
nature. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A work attributed to Abft SkliA, the Arme¬ 
nian, and probably dating from the first years 
of the thirteenth 'century, on “ The Churches 
and Monasteries of Egypt and some Neighbour- 
in gCoun tries,” will be published very shortly 
in English and Arabic by the Clarendon Press. 
The text is edited and translated by Mr. B. T. A. 
Evetts, of the British Museum, from the unique 
MS. in the National Library in Paris; and 
copious notes are added from the pen of Mr. 
Alfred J. Butler, to whose Ancient Coptic 
Churches of Egypt the new treatise forms a 
valuable supplement. The complete work will 
appear in the series of “ Aneodota Oxoniensia ”; 
but the translation and notes will likewise be 
issued separately. It will be found to throw 
much light on Egyptian geography, and on the 
religion and ecclesiastical antiquities of the 
Copts, as well as on the relations existing in 
the twelfth century between the Christians of 
Egypt and their Muhammadan fellow-country¬ 
men. 

The Benchers of the Inner Temple have 
decided to print the MS. records of their society, 
dating from 1506, the twenty-second year of 
the reign of Henry YH., to the present time. 
The work will be edited by Mr. Inaerwiok, Q.C. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have determined 
to re-issue the entire series of “ English Men 
of Letters,” in thirteen monthly volumes, each 
containing three of the original books. The 
first volume of the new issue, to appear at the 
end of the current week, will include Prof. 
Ward’s Chaucer, Dean Church’s Spenser, and 
Mr. Saintsbury’s Dry den. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons will 
publish shortly A Study of John Stuart Mill’s 
Moral Philosophy, by Dr. Charles Douglas, 
assistant to Prof. Calderwood at Edinburgh. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
The Defence of Plevna, 1877, by one who took 
part in it—namely, Mr. William Y. Herbert. 
The book will be furnished with maps. 

Messrs. Bichard Bentley & Son announce 
a new book by Major Arthur T. Fisher, 
formerly of the Twenty-first Hussars, entitled 
Outdoor Life in England: a Study of Sport and 
Natural History. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will publish 
on Monday next a second edition, brought up 
to date, of The Life and Enterprises of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, by Mr. G. Barnett Smith. This is 
the only complete account of the great French¬ 
man and his work in English. 

A NEW story by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled The 
Two Strangers, will be published next week by 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Some of Gottfried Keller’s stories, translated 
by Mrs. Freiligrath Kroeker, will appear in the 
“ Independent Novel Series ” under the title of 
Clothes Mdkyth Man. 

Mr. Henry J. Drane is about to publish 
a novel, entitled A Blind Man’s Love, by a 
new writer who calls himself Lawrence John. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces a series of 
essays on the ethical value of Tennyson’s 


writings, by Mr. John Oates, entitled The 
Teachings of Tennyson. 

The first number of a new series of Little 
Folks, to be published on December 20, will 
contain the first chapters of two serial stories, 
“ True to His Colours,” by Col. Percy Groves, 
and “Playmates,” by L. T. Meade, and also 
the facsimile of a letter written by the Queen 
at the age of nine years. Little Folks will enter 
on its twenty-fourth year with this number, 
with which will be presented a separate book 
of songs for young people, with music. 

The seven-page elegy in the Westminster 
Review tor December is by Mr. John Walker, 
who writes under the pseudonym of Bowland 
Thirlmere. The poem is entitled “ Sepulcrum 
Duldssimi Cantoris” (In Memory of John 
Keats); and its motive is a belief in the theory 
that the souls of the dead have immortality 
upon the earth in some beautiful but unimagin¬ 
able form. 

The twenty-first meeting of the North 
Midland Library Association was held at the 
Midland Bailway Institute, Derby, on December 
6. This was well attended, interesting and 
practical. Ten new members were elected. The 
next meeting will be held at Leicester in 
February. 

A conversazione of the Jewish Historical 
Sooiety will be held in the St. James’s Hall 
Bestaurant on Sunday next, at 8 p.m., when 
the Bev. F. L. Cohen will deliver short 
addressee, with vocal and instrumental illustra¬ 
tions, on “Hebrew Melody in the Concert- 
Boom ” and “ Some Anglo-Jewish Song- 
Writers.” 

Mr. B. B. Haldane will deliver an address 
on “ Hegel,” as president of the Ethical Society, 
on Sunday next, at 7.30 p.m., in Essex Hau, 
Strand. 

The following are the leoture arrangements 
at the Boyal Institution after Christmas : Prof. 
J. A. Fleming, six lectures (adapted to a 
juvenile auditory) on “The Work of an Electric 
Current ”; Prof. Charles Stewart, twelve lec¬ 
tures on “ The Internal Framework of Plants 
and Animals”; Mr. William Samuel Lily, four 
lectures on “The English Humorists of the 
Nineteenth Century ”; Mr. L. Fletcher, three 
lectures on “ Meteorites ”; Dr. Samuel Bawson 
Gardiner, three lectures on “Three Periods 
of Seventeenth Century Historv”—fll The 
Monarchy, (2) the Commonwealth, (3) the 
Bestoration; Dr. E. B. Tylor, two lectures on 
“Animism”; Mr. Lewis F. Day, three 
lectures on “ Stained Glass Windows, and 
Painted Glass from the point of view of Art 
and Craftsmanship ”; Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
three lectures on “ Hansel and Gretel,” an 
opera by E. Humperdinck (with musical illus¬ 
trations). The Friday evening meetings will 
commenoe on January 18, when Prof. Dewar 
will deliver a discourse on “Phosphorescence 
and Photographic Action at the Temperature 
of Boiling Liquid Air.” Succeeding discourses 
will probably be given by Sir Colin Soott- 
Moncrieff, Bar. Henry Iriring, Dr. G. Sims 
Woodhead, Mr. Clinton T. Dent, Prof. A. 
Schuster, Prof. A. W. Biioker, Prof. Boberts- 
Austen, Prof. H. E. Armstrong, and Lord 
Bayleigh. 

The library of the late Edmund Yates will 
be put up to auction at Sotheby’s towards the 
end of January. Hie chief interest of the 
collection arises from its owner’s connexion 
with Dickens. Here may be found the desk 
which Dickens used on the very day of his 
death, twenty-four of his letters to Yates, 
books from his library with his book-plate, 
and presentation copies of his own works with 
autograph inscriptions. Another lot not wholly 
dissociated from Dickens is the pamphlet of 
“ Facts and Correspondence ” relating to the 
historic quarrel at the Garrick Club. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The last number of the Oxford, University 
Gazette prints nine oolunms of amendments to 
the proposed statute establishing degrees for 
research, which will be considered in Congre¬ 
gation early next term. The most important 
suggestions made are: (1) to assimilate tne new 
degree to the ordinary B.A.; (2) to substitute 
the existing boards of faculties for the pro¬ 
posed special delegacy; (3) to define more 
precisely what is intended by “ a good general 
education ” ; and (4) to reduce the term of 
residence required from three years to two 
years. 

Convocation at Durham has adopted a 
petition to the crown for a new charter, em¬ 
powering the university to grant degrees to 
women in all faculties except divinity, and 
also authorising Convocation to be held at 
Newcastle. 


terms. The chief rarity seems to be Iinacre’s 
translation of the De Temperamentis of Galen, 
printed at Cambridge by Sibereh in 1521. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


VnUBLAY. 


If thou ask me why I love her, 

I will answer thee: 

“ Seeing her, thou wilt discover 
All the mystery; 

And not ask me why I love her.” 


For, it thou my mistress see, 

Thou, as I do, wilt adore her ; 

And thy only question be, 

“ Who that would not bow before her f 
Seeing she is such as she.” 


James L. Thobnbly. 


Piers Plowman: the Prologue and first seven 
paesut (text B). 

Shakspore, with a special study of the follow¬ 
ing Flays: Love's Labour's Lost, Borneo 
and Jttliet, Biehard II., Twelfth Night, 
Julius Caesar, Winter's Tale, King Lear. 

Bacon’s Essays. 

Milton, with a special study of Paradise Lost 
and the Areopagitiea. 

Dry den’s Essay on Epic. 

Pope’s Satires and Epistles. 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets: the Lives of 
Eighteenth Century Poets. 

Goldsmith 'b Citizen of the World. 

Burke’s Thoughts on the Present Discontents. 

Lyrical Ballads (Wordsworth and Coleridge). 

Shelley’s Adonais. 

These texts are to be studied (1) with reference 
to the forms of the language; (2) as examples of 
literature; and (3) in their relation to the history 
and thought of the period to which they belong. 

II. Hibtoby of the English Language. 


Pbof. J. H. Middleton— whose term as 
Slade professor of fine art at Cambridge will 
shortly expire—has been elected an honorary 
fellow of King’s. 

Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill, of New 
College—who bears an honoured name—has 
been elected by the delegates of the common 
university fund to a biological scholarship at 
the Naples marine laboratory. 

The Walsingham medal, given by the High 
Steward at Cambridge for biology, has been 
awarded to Mr. I. H. Burkill, of Cains. 

Mr. I. Gollancz, of Christ’s College, has 
been appointed chairman of the examiners for 
the mediaeval and modern languages tripos at 
Cambridge. It happens that Mr. Gollancz is 
also one of the two examiners in English at 
the London University. 

Grants of books printed at the Cambridge 
University Press have been made to the follow¬ 
ing public libraries: Christ Churoh, Southwark; 
Kilbum ; Hull; Chiswick; Bromley, Kent; the 
Nicholson Institute, Leek; Gravesend ; and 
Willesden Green. 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has made a grant of £5,000 towards 
the endowment fund of King’s College, 
London. 

Two academical books are announced for 
immediate publication in America. One is 
Four American Universities: namely, Harvard, 
Tale, Princeton, and Columbia, described by 
Profs. Charles Eliot Norton, A. T. Hadley, 
W. M. Sloane, and Brander Matthews, who 
are (with one exception) graduates of the 
institutions about which they write, as well as 

f rofessors. The other is a translation of Prof. 

'aulsen’s elaborate work on German Univer¬ 
sities, by Prof. E. D. Perry, with an intro¬ 
duction, contrasting the German and American 
systems. 

The only fault that could be alleged against 
the Catalogue of Cambridge Books, published 
early in the year by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Bowes, was the absence of an index, which 
made it difficult to consult. This fault has 
now been repaired by the issue of an inde¬ 
pendent volume, of sixty-seven pages, con¬ 
taining a full index of both authors and 
subjeots, under one alphabet. The author, if a 
Cambridge man, has his college assigned to 
him; the names of the contributors to volumes 
of collections are separately entered; and some 
of the articles—such as Henry Bradshaw and 
John E. B. Mayor—are almost of the nature 
of bibliographies. We may mention that 
Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes brought together 
an immense collection of books and pamphlets 
for the object of compiling this catalogue, and 
that they would now be glad to dispose of the 
whole, or of special sections of it, on favourable 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Dr William Sparrow Simpson has acquired 
some of the visitation books of the Diocese of 
London for the year 1738, from which he gives 
in the Antiquary for December a series of 
extracts, showing that the state of things in the 
Established Churoh in the earlier years of the 
last century has been but little exaggerated by 
its foes. Of morals, using the word m its more 
restricted sense, we hear little, but of non¬ 
residence and neglect there is much to tell. In 
one ohurch the communion had not been 
administered for fifty years, except on a solitary 
oocasion when it was given on a certain Good 
Friday. The non-resident ecclesiastics plead 
bad air and ague as an excuse for not doing 
their work. Did not these things affect the 
curates also P Mr. J..Lewis Andrfe communicates 
a very good aooount of the old punishment of 
pressing to death those who stood mute and 
refused to plead when indicted for felony. It 
seems that this brutality succeeded one worse 
than itself because more lingering: in the 
earlier time these unhappy people were starved 
to death. The papers on window-glass making 
and on Lancashire religious ministers during 
the Puritan time are interesting. Both writers 
fully understand the subjects of which they 
treat. 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF ENGLISH AT 
OXFORD. 

The Board of Studies for the Final Honour 
School of English Language and Literature 
at Oxford have issued the following Regulations 
for 1896 and 1897 :— 

The subjects of examination in this School are— 

I. Portions of English Authors. 

II. The History of the English Language. 

III. The History of English Literature. 

IV. (In the case of those Candidates who aim at 

a place in the First or Second Class) a 
Special Subject of Language or Literature. 

I. English Authors. 

Candidates will be examined in the following 
texts:— 

Beowulf. 

The texts printed in Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon 
Reader. 

King Horn. 

Havelok. 

Laurence Minot. 

Sir Oawain and the Green Knight. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales: the Prologue and 
the following Tales :—The Knight's, The 
Man of Law's, The Prioress's, Sir Thopas, 
The Monk's, The Nun's Priest’s, The Par¬ 
doner's, The Clerk's, The Squire’s, The 
Second Nun’s, The Canon’s Yeoman’s. 


Candidates will be examined in the Philology 
and History of the language, in Gothic (the 
Gospel of St. Mark), and in Translation from Old 
English and Middle English authors not specially 
offered. 

III. History of English Literature. 

The examination will include the History of 
Criticism and of style in prose and verse. 

IV. Special Subjects. 

Candidates who aim at a place in the First or 
Second Class will be expected to offer a Special 
Subject, which may be chosen from the following 
list:— 

1. Old English language and literature down 

to 1150 a.d. 

2. Middle English language and literature, 

1150-1400 ad. 

3. Old French Philology, with special reference 

to Anglo-Norman French, together with 

a special study of the following texts 
Computus of Phillipe de Thaun, Voyage 
of St. Brandan, The Song of Dermot 
and the Earl, Lee Contes Moralise de 
Nioole Bozon. 

4. Scandinavian Philology, with special refer¬ 

ence to Icelandic, together with a special 

study of the following texts:— 
Gylfaginning, Laxdaela Saga, Gunn- 
Iaugssaga Ormstungu. 

5. French literature down to 1400 a.d. in its 

hearing on English literature. 

6. Italian literature as influencing English 

literature down to the death of Milton. 

7. En glish literature, 1400-1558 a.d. 

8. German literature from 1500 a.d. to the 

death of Goethe in its bearing on English 

literature. 

9. Elizabethan literature, 1558—1637 a d. 

10. English literature, 1637—1700 a.d. 

11. English literature, 1700—1745 a.d. 

12. English literature, 1740—1797 a.d. 

13. Wordsworth and his contemporaries, 1797 

—1850 a.d. 

14. History of Scottish poetry. 

Candidates who desire to offer any other subject 
or period as a Special Subject must obtain the 
leave of the Board of Studies a year before the 
Examination. 

Candidates who offer a period of English Litera¬ 
ture will be expected to show a competent know¬ 
ledge of the History, especially the Social History, 
of England during such period. 

The following scheme of papers is contem¬ 
plated:— 

1. Beowulf and other Old English texts. 

2. King Hom, Havelok, Minot, Sir Gawain. 

3. Chaucer and Piers Plowman. 

4. Shakspere. 

5. Milton—Bacon—Dryden. 

6. Authors from 1700-1832 a.d. 

7. History of the language. 

8. Gothic— O.E. and M.E. translations. 

9. History of the literature. 

| Special Subjects. 
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SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GBNBKAL LITBRATUBB, AST, BTC. 


be likely to have copied into it passages out of 
former books. “ Scissor and paste ’’is a vul- 
garism for which I am willing to ask pardon. 
Of its meaning, as I used it, there can surely 
be little question. It was intended to imply 
that the book did repeat passages in iisdem verbis. 


Buoqustilli, Bog. da. Ix. udnu lutnnnmts d* moii^aa. ui its meat,mgj as x usea 11 , mere can 
Puts: lib. <• l’Azt. sir. be little question. It was intended to 

Kjo*ls, L. it. Pis B snteBuag it* ®****t“ 5“ that the book did repeat passages in iisdem 

Voters, de* getreum u. der getaUansB Bngel la dtr . / 

HaletnL Luxemburg: Bdok. io 1C. or by way of paraphrase, from former tx 

Gsupp, g. Knitnnesohiehto d. mWsUtrr. 2 . Bd. Stott- jjj particular, from the second and : 

Wi£££\ ArJrfSg’Lwh BiasOien o. den L» Plate- volumes of the Renaissance. 

Steatw. WarmbnmS: Lripeit 41C. But when I learn that the book is ac 

Ba 5S2 , i&JL. H ta »M0P»ph in Mr. Symonds’s script-l 

Luxitss, Jules, imprariozm dethtttn. £« Bdrte. Paris: and ended and finally revised by him—J 

Lew'ae. 3 ir. so o.. . ... . nothing more to say, but that I am si 

Schultz, u. J. Gbttocsx. AttgtleeUsshs Ljrik in . . J__. ,, T 

dsntadiemBdm. Barite: Beasar. 2 1C. touched on the matter at all. I wise 


In all this it is impossible to see two theo¬ 
logically different conceptions of the Nativity 
of our Lord striving to oust one another from 
the text. The threads of the narrative are too 
finely woven to be so rudely handled, and, on 
the other hand, the simplicity and directness 


J0KOST, J. Bis 
Perthes. 41C. 


TOKOLOGY, BTC. 

Die QaeBan der Apostelgeaohiohte. 


or by way of paraphrase, from former books— of the terms used of Joseph’s paternity would 
in particular, from the second and fourth seem to carry us back to the first days of the 
volumes of the Renaissance. Christian Church. 

But when I learn that the book is actually But it will be said that it would be impossible 
a holograph in Mr. Symonds’s script—begun for a writer who believed in the Virgin-birth to 
and ended and finally revised by him—I have use the phrase “Joseph begat—Jesus.” Why 
nothing more to say, but that I am sorry I should we not use it ? We have so long been 
touched on the matter at all. I wished to accustomed to phrases like the following: 
speak reverently of Mr Symonds and I find 8t . Matt. i. 19. Joseph her husband ; 
that I have injured his publisher and his ---- ---- 

literary executor. To these gentlemen I 
offer this explanation, which I hope they will 
admit to be candid. Nothing will alter my 
opinion of the book ; but I can at least assure 


Koch, A. Der hdlige Iknstus, Btaehof v. Hits. Btuttgzrt: 
Both. 3 ITfiOPf. 

HISTORY. 

Km, O. Die GtflndoosegweWriito T. MxgneeU am 
Matakbroa. Berlin: Weldmum. 4 1C* 

Ludchhx.th, P. TJeb. Peeudo-Cnute ooaaUtnUonee de forest*. 

Halle: Memeyer. 1 M. SO Pf. 

Loews, H. Richard r. Ban Germano u. die alien Redaction 
Miner Ghrooik. Halle: Nlamnar. 2 K, 

Mill**, K. Mappa# mnndt 3U Hft Die Wtltkarte d* 
Beatna (176 n. Chr ). Stuttgart: Both. 6 H. 

Pi lott, R. Die Venusungraxkuade d. Kunigr. Bayern. 
MOnchen: Book. 3 it. 60 Pf. 

SmuHUBaa, A. Geeohiehte dee Collegium Genaanieum 
Huugarieum te Bom. Preiburg*i.-B.: 14 K. 

PHYSICAL SOIBNCB AND PHILOSOPHY. 


St. ’Luke fi. 33.‘ 


Mary thy wife; 
took unto him hie wife; 
Hie father and his mother ; 
His parents; 

Tby father and I; 


those in whose disposition it is that I perfectly that we find no difficulty in them, nor try to 
accept their statement of facts, and correct mine explain them away as Ebionite interpolations. 
by yet the difficulty in these phrases is not 

Maurice Hewlett. really less than that involved in “Joseph begat 

_—Jesus.” If there be a difference, it is a 

difference in degree, not in kind. Surely a 
____ ___ . „„ writer who wished to trace the Davidic descent 

THE NEW 8YRIAC GOSPELS . THE ACCOUNT OF our W0U 1 (J D0 difficulty from the 

v ’ legal point of view in the latter phrase; and, 

Bxeter College, Oxford: Deo. 8,1894. having used it once, the other phrases would 


THE NEW SYRIAC GOSPELS: THE ACCOUNT OF 
THE NATIVITY. 

Bxeter College, Oxford: Deo. 8,1894. 


’ It is well known that those who have written seem natural enough where he was speaking of 

^getot’e. i2p5^«SSmeim?4 M. *** dem Bmmer ' upon this subject agree for the most part in Joseph and his family from a social standpoint, 


Buses, K. 


as, k. Herbert spcoeere Philoeopbie der Geeohlohte. finding corrections of an Ebionite character in always remembering that the idea of tn< 
M&«it2k£fe/ 1 . Hit. Untereuohunge- C ° d - 8in - Th^ecorrections, it is supposed, are Virginal-conception underlies Ws whole narra 
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gart: SohwdMrbuL io M. readings which assert strongly the superhuman meant to be interpreted in the light of it. 

WL h *M 0 Mheo:' birtb of onr 1x31(1 > and tbe wmlt of tile juxta- (5) Not only, however, is the account in Cod. 
Lunetnug. 8K.40FL position of the two different types of readings Sin. consistent and straightforward, but its 

is a strangely inconsistent narrative. Mr. readings form the source and fountain-head to 
Jakhzb, lion. Befibaniwfrarl'orgenieatemetleMTeioppe- Charles would go farther than this. St. Mat- which the variant readings in the Greek MSS. 
meat dee Nimatadea Peris: Ueteweid. i ft. soc. thew i. 1-17 is “an Ebionitic genealogy of and the Versions can be traced back. 

m ”* chg Jesus—wrongly prefixed by the final redactor It was not unnatural that some of the lan- 
Lxwi*, L. Die PfeiUrifte. Hietotiicbe u. exptrimenteUe of the Gospel.” “ In i. 18-25 (which belongs guage in Cod. Sin. should seem liable to 
lUHTO«^^. n MteS^^^ktedf^D^dIr»to. organ*** 11 / *° the First Gospel) we have an misunderstanding, and later copyists and 
te lulu. Mitea: Hoepli. is fr. K account of the superhuman birth. Tet even translators have consequently modified some of 

WxeMxHx, B. Kritiwhea Vmeiciaisi ; dee my rmnkophllCT j n these verses “ we must reject, both on its expressions. We oan trace such modifies- 
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birth of onr Lord ; and the result of the juxta- (6) Not only, however, is the account in Cod. 
position of the two different types of readings Sin. consistent and straightforward, but its 
is a strangely inconsistent narrative. Mr. readings form the source and fountain-head to 
Charles would go farther than this. St. Mat- which the variant readings in the Greek MSS. 
thew i. 1-17 is “an Ebionitic genealogy of and the Versions can be traced back. 

Jesus—wrongly prefixed by the final redactor It was not unnatural that some of the lan- 
of the Gospel.” “ In i. 18-25 (which belongs guage in Cod. Sin. should seem liable to 
organically to the First Gospel) we have an misunderstanding, and later copyists and 
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BieewA.mU Bach m>. Uebrn. u. eiklfat r. that of the Christians. If we take the 

Wixcklxb, H. Sarnmlnag t. KeUeehrifttexten. in. l. text of Cod. Sin. as it stands, a little oonsidera- 
Ug. Leipzig : Pfeiffer, s H. tion will make it clear that there is nothing 

-.... really unnatural about it. And, further, it will 

be found that this text provides us with an ex- 
CORRESPONDENOE. planation of the variant readings in this narra- 

„ tive, which are found in the Greek MSS. in the 
“GIOVANNI boocaooio as man and AUTHOR.” 0 ld Latin and in the other Syriac Versions. 

BY JOHN ADDINGTON symonds. (nimmo.) (b) The account of the Nativity in Cod. Sin. 

London: Dee. io, 1894. is homogeneous and consistent. Let ns notice 
My attention has been called to the fact that how, throughout the section, terms of human 
I have caused pain to Mr. Nimmo by some relationship are used of the Holy Family— 
remarks made at the beginning of my review of “Joseph begat Jesus” (v. 16); Joseph is the 
this book. I am very sorry to hear it, and husband of Mary (v. 19); Mary is the wife 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


willingly give Mr. Nimmo, and any other of Joseph (w. 20, 24); 
persons oonceraed, the explanation which is to Joseph (w. 21, 25) ; 
their dne. orrises paternal right in 

I most begin by saying that, although I name, 
never saw him, Mr. Symonds had corre- So far, the language ue 
sponded with me at some length, and had everyday family life. Bu 
given me much sympathetic help. I have misjudge the writer, so cai 
profited much by many of his books, his language from misconception. At the very 
and have more than once said so in the moment when, from a legal standpoint, it 
Academy. When, therefore, I considered this might be said that “Joseph begat Jesus,” Mary 
particular book, I was unwilling to believe that was, as a matter of fact, still a virgin (v. 16). 
Mr. Symonds had himself authorised its publi- Further, at the time of the conception of her 
cation, and had made himself responsible for child there had been no intercourse between 
it as it stands. I felt, if I may say so, the so-called husband and wife “ before they 
inclined to “protect” Mr. Symonds’s memory, approached one to the other” (v. 18). And 
When, for instance, I said that he could not the writer sees in this a fulfilment of the 
have “ authorised the scissor and paste work” prophetic saying that a virgin should oonceive 
of whicli it bore signs, I meant that lie would not (Is. vii. 14, cf, v. 22). 


internal and external grounds, the Ebionitic tions in Syriac, in Latin, and in Greek, 
readings.” All such explanations create more 

difficulties than they solve. i.— striac. 

And, after ail, is the supposed inconsistency Of all such correctors the scribe of the 
so great as it seems P Much that appears difficult Curetonian is the most thoroughgoing. His 
to ns may be due to our looking at the facts modifications are given below : 
from onr modem standpoint, and not from y. 16. Sin. Jacob begat Joseph. Joseph, to 
that of the early Christians. If we take the whom was espoused Mary the Virgin 

text of Cod. Sin. as it stands, a little oonsidera- (or a virgin), begat Jesus, who is 

tion will make it clear that there is nothing called Messiah, 

really unnatural about it. And, further, it wiU Car. Jacob begat Joseph, he to whom 

be found that this text provides us with an ex- was espoused Mary the Virgin (or a 

planation of the variant readings in this narra- Tivgto), she who bare Jesns the 

tive, which are found in the Greek MSS. in the Messiah. 

Old Latin and in the other Syriac Versions. V. 19. Sin. Josegi thmher husbuid. 

(a) The account of the Nativity in Cod. Sin. y 20 huaband - 

is homogeneous and consistent. Let ns notice ' C ur ' Thy espoused 
how, throughout the section, terms of human v . 25 . Sin.’ And she bare to him a son, and he 

relationship are used of the Holy Family— called Ms name Jesus. 

“Joseph begat Jesus” (v. 16); Joseph is the Cur. And lived purely with her until 

husband of Mary (v. 19); Mary is the wife she bare the son, and she called his 

of Joseph (w. 20, 24); Mary bears a son name Jesus. 

to Joseph (w. 21, 25) ; lastly, Joseph ex- jg notioeable how, once or twice, the older 


Mary bears a son 
lastly, Joseph ex¬ 


ercises paternal right in giving the child his reading survives in the Curetonian, where we 
name. might have expected it to be modified. Thvm 

So far, the language used has been that of v _ 2 l : “Shall bear to thee”; v. 24: “And 
everyday family life. But it is impossible to h; g wife.” 

misiudgethe writer, so carefully does he guard when we reach the Peshitta, the narrative 
his language from misconception. At the very i lflR ; n more imnorfant verses undersrone 


might have expected it to be modified. Thus* 
v. 21: “Shall bear to thee”; v. 24: “And 
took his wife.” 

When we reach the Peahitta, the narrative 
has in the more important verses undergone 
radical change. 

V. 16. Jacob begat Joseph the husband of 
Mary, from whom was begotten Jesus 
who is called Messiah. 

V. 21. Omit “ to thee.” 

V. 24. “And took Mary” for “and took his 
wife.” 

V. 25. And knew her not until she bare her 
firstborn son, and she called his name 
Jesqs. 
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Bat here, too, as compared with toeOuretonian, 
traces of the older reading survive. 

V. 16. Who is called (Our. omits). 

19. Joseph then her husband (Oar. omits 

“her husband”). 

20. Sin. Thy wife. 

Oar. Thy espoused. 

Fesh. Thy wife. 

21. Sin. And thou ehalt call his name. 

Our. And his name shall be called. 

Fesh. And thou ehalt call his name. 

23. Sin. And they shall call his name. 

Cur. And his name shall be called. 

Fesh. And they shall call his name. 

II. —LATIN. 

In several Old Latin MSS. we find v. 16 
modified. 

It reads Oui desponsata virgo M. genuit Jesutn 
Christum. 

d ,, Cut desponsata virgo M. peperit Christum 
Jesum. 

b „ Oui desponsata erat virgo H., virgo 
autem M. genuit Iesum Christum. 

« „ Oui desponsata virgo M., M. autem 

genuit Iesum qui dicitur Christos. 
q ,, Cut desponsata M. genuit Iesum qui 
vocatur Christos. 

g l „ Oui desponsata virgo M. genuit I. qui 
vocatur Christos. 

a „ Oui desponsata virgo M. genuit I. qui 
dicitur Ohristus. 

III. —OMSK. 

Inv. 16. Oodd. 13-69-316 give a rendering very 
like that of the Curetonian and the 
seven Old Latin MSS. just referred to: 
&• /i*i|<rr<vSe7<ra ttapitrot Maptip tylvrqatv 
’\i)<r<ivv 7by Atybpfroy Xpurriv. 

The great mass of Greek MSS. read 

'I axii0 Si syiryrjfTfy rby ’lvcrfip 7by &y5pa 
Mapiat if fit iytyyfiq 'lq/rovt t Atyi- 
Htvot Xpiarit. 

In v. 25. vlby is read by N, B, Z, i. 33. 

rby vlby atr5}j rby rpxrbroKoy by 0, D, 
F, K, L, al. pier. 

To sum up: 

(а) The acoonnt of the Nativity in Cod. 

Sin. is homogeneous and consistent 
throughout. 

(б) It presupposes throughout the 

miraculous conception of our Lord. 

(c) It may be regarded as the source 

from which variant readings iu 
other texts took their rise. 

(d) It is a striking example of the very 

great value of the new codex both 
For textual critics and for theolo¬ 
gians. 

In conclusion, it may be well to add that I 
have not written at the impulse of any theo- 
logioal prepossession. What we want is not 
an explanation of the account of the Nativity 
in Goa. Sin. which can be forced into harmony 
with orthodox opinion, but an explanation 
which will account for all the facts. 

The interpretation of the text for which I 
have pleaded seems to me to be at once simpler 
than any other theory that has yet appeared, 
and to cover the facts more completely. 

Willoughby C. Allen. 

Lon Ion: Docembar 10,1801. 

“Jettison the genealogy,” suggests Mr. 
Charles, curiously reversing the old Tubingen 
view, that the virgin-birth is an accretion, and 
the genealogy original. But whether it is 
Matt. i. 1-17 that is sacrificed or i. 18-ii., the 
game objection applies —viz., that the separated 
sections show considerable signs of affinity. 

(1) The angel's address to Joseph, “Thou son 
of David,” requires the previous genealogy. 

(2) So does the reference, “born king of the 
Jews.” (3) The excision of three generations 
in the genealogy, so that the number of genera¬ 
tions may divide into fourteens, connects itself 
with the strange treatment of prophecy that 


follows. (4) The mention of women in the 
genealogy, needless for Davidio descent, pre¬ 
monishes that some peculiar importance will 
attach to Christ’s mother; and the particular 
character of the women chosen premonishes 
further that Christ’s mother will be oonspionous 
in contrast. (5) There is no traoe whatever in 
Matt. i. 16 of the reading lx rfjt Mapiat, 
requisite if the intention had been to represent 
Mary as mother in the same sense as Tamar, 
Rahab, Ruth, Bathsheba. (6) The tone of the 
angel’s address, “Scruple not to take,” and the 
injunction, “ Thou shalt call,” point in the 
same direction as the genealogy. (7) There is 
a connexion, noted by Mr. Oonybeare, between 
Matt. i. 18, “Now the yiyrqatt (v.l. yivttrit) 
was on this wise,” and the genealogical 
language precedent. (8) The combination of 
Joseph’s fatherhood and the virgin-birth is 
paralleled in Luke i. 5-ii.; and it may bs added 
that there the phenomena can only be dissoci¬ 
ated by wrenching all the text in shreds. 

Such, then, is the case for the integrity of 
Matt, i., ii. Nor is it weakened in the 
slightest degree by the readings of the Lewis 
Codex; for though, in some respects, the new 
authority emphasises Joseph’s fatherhood more 
strongly than the received text, it also, with 
its additions, “virgin” and “espoused,” in 
Matt. i. 16, emphasises more strongly the 
miraculous conception. No, it was not “ an 
enemy,” nor was it a friend, who has caused 
these textual divergencies. One scribe thought 
it well to assure his readers against any sus¬ 
picion of impurity in connexion with the 
unborn Christ, by an explicit statement that 
Joseph had no knowledge of Mary during her 
pregnancy ; another, mindful that Joseph and 
Mary were righteous and pure, preferred to 
leave that fact implied. It was all a question 
of literary taste; and the Lewis Codex only 
heightens colours already clear. “Son of a 
virgin and of Joseph” only increases a sus¬ 
picion that there may be more harmonies in 
the Gospels than are known to commentators. 

The solitary argument (Irish MSS. aside) for 
a cleavage between Matt. i. 1-17 and i. 18-ii. 
is the supposed incompatibility between 
Joseph's fatherhood and virgin-conception ; 
and it has already been pointed out m the 
Academy (November 17) that this argument 
loses its validity as soon as we study the systems 
of physiology prevalent at the time that our 
protevangels were composed. In very fact, the 
systems then prevalent have influenced our 
New Testament writers all through. Thus, for 
example, that strange statement in Philippians 
ii. 6, that Christ was “ in the form of God ’’ 
receives its adequate explanation when we 
realise that, according to the Aristotelian doo- 
trine, a father contributed no matter whatever 
in conception, but that it was his func¬ 
tion to contribute prptpf. Similarly, that 
violent insistence in 1 John v. 6-8, that 
Christ came not by water only, but also 
by blood; and that emphatic assertion in 
John xix. 34, 35, that from the dead Christ's 
body there flowed blood and water, receive 
their adequate explanation when we realise 
that, according to the Aristotelian doctrine, 
death was literally a reversal of conception, and 
that the decomposition of the blood into serum 
and fibrin was a veritable resolution into the 
original elements of conception—“ a running 
baok,” so Aristotle expressed it, “from the 
goal to the barrier.” And, coming down to 
the actual matter in point, and viewing Matt, 
i., ii., Luke i. 5-ii. in the light not of Greek 
doctrine, but of the ordinary Jewish, we oan 
see that the authors not only were justified in 
combining the ideas which have appeared 
antagonistic, but really had no option. For 
from such passages as Heb. vii. 10 and Rev. 
xii. 17, also from the authorities cited in 
Bergel’s Medicine of the Talmud (p. 08, etc.), 


and in Hamburger’s Encyclopaedia of the Talmud 
(vol. ii., p. 229)—references kindly given me 
by Dr. Neubauer and Dr. Reioh—it is evident 
that the Jews, making a very natural mistake, 
regarded a child as toe product of two seeds, 
different in character—toe father’s and toe 
mother’s. From a father’s seed, so taught toe 
Rabbis, came all the light parts of toe body 
—e.g., bones and nails—from a mother’s seed 
all the dark parts. Thus, the eye came from 
both parents—the pupil from one, the white 
from the other. Whenoe, then, in a case of 
virgin conception, could toe male element have 
been derived P The full consequences of any 
other view than that which must have been 
conveyed to contemporary Jewish readers by 
Matthew and Luke have never been properly 
faced. True, that to us, to-day, under the 
shadow of eighteen oenturies, the idea of a virgin 
father appears strange. But it was already 
familiar to those whom our protevangelists 
addressed. This is shown clearly by toe passages 
from Philo quoted by Mr. Oonybeare—“ God 
visits Sarah in her solitude [».«., when Abraham 
is at a distance], and she brings forth not to 
Him who so visited her, but to Abraham ”; 
“ the legislator does not represent Abraham 
as knowing his wife.” 

In fine, the physiological argument leads us 
to expect the phenomena which both Matt, 
i., ii., Luke i. 5-ii. present; and these 
phenomena oan only be separated by great 
violenoe to the text. God took from Joseph’s 
loins : 4 waptlrot iyitrnat. 

F. P. Badham. 


CONCERNING DEFOE’S CHARACTER. 

Groningen, Motherland*. 

In a letter in the Academy of March 14, 
1891, I showed that Defoe must have read 
Mary Astell’s Serious Proposal to the Ladies 
(1694) before he composed his chapter on 
female education, oontained in his Essay on 
Projects (1697), though he expressly states in 
his Preface that he wrote that part of his book 
“ long before ” Mary Astell’s work “ was made 
public.” Thereupon Mr. 8. W. Carruthers, 
who “as a Presbyterian” was interested in 
Defoe, published a reply in defence of that 
author in the Academy of Maroh 28, though 
“ with diffidenoe.” He found it hard not to 
trust an “express denial’’ of Defoe’s. But 
instead of trying to refute my two arguments, 
he simply showed that Mary AsteU’s and 
Defoe’s sohemes were not toe same. This is, 
of course, a fact for which no proof is needed ; 
and as Mr. Carruthers’ letter contains nothing 
else, I do not think that it would in the least 
influence the opinion of any careful reader of 
my previous letter. Nevertheless, a further 
illustration of the value of Defoe’s “ express 
denials ” may be acceptable to many. 

In the Academy for October 13,1894, I com¬ 
municated my discovery of a new work of 
Defoe’s, whioh will be published shortly by Mr. 
David Nutt. At the end of this treatise, 
entitled Of Royall Educacion, Defoe appears to 
be afraid 

“that it threatens a pointed satyr at [his] own 
times and ... at the particular conduct of 
families and persons, some of whom are too much 
abov [him], and who ought not to be mark't out 
by the undutlfall hints of any hand without 
doors.” 

Defoe wrote this passage in or about the year 
1728, and the persons whose “particular con¬ 
duct” was open to criticism were George II. 
and his father. Now, in order to avoid toe 
suspioion that he was writing 
“a pointed satyr,” he added that he was prepared 
to “ shew and prove, too, if need be, that these 
sheets [were] written many years ago, and were 
design’d to be publish'd during the life of Her 
iAte Majeetie Queen Ann and before Her Majestie'e 
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aocestdon to the crown—viz., while the Coke of 
Gloucester was ally, and for whom the whole 
scheme was intended.” 

This would be before July, 1699, when the 
Duke of Gloucester died. But that his bold 
assertion is wrong is evident from several 
passages in the work itself, where he mentions, 
and quotes from, White Kennet’s Complete 
Hittory of England, the first edition of which 
appeared in 1706. And on closer examination 
of Defoe’s remarks, we cannot avoid the con¬ 
clusion that his misrepresentation again is not 
simply an error, but a deliberate falsehood. 
Of course, it would be possible for a man to 
err when giving the date of a work which he 
wrote “ many years ” before. But it is evident 
that Defoe must be purposely distorting the 
truth when he feigns to remember that “ the 
whole scheme was intended for the Duke of 
Gloucester," or makes such impossible state¬ 
ments as this—namely, that he can “ shew and 
prove, too, if need be, that these sheets written, 
and design’d to be publish’d . . . before Queen 
Ann’s accession to the crown,” &o. These, as 
well as other remarks on fol. 99 of the MS., do 
not allow of a lenient interpretation. 

The result is, after all, only a fresh corrobora¬ 
tion of the opinion expressed by the late Prof. 
Minto on pp. 2 and 169 of his biography of 
Defoe—namely, that ‘‘we can hardly believe 
a word that Defoe says about himself without 
independent confirmation ”; “ he was a great, 
a truly great liar, perhaps the greatest liar that 
ever lived.” As it has lately appeared that 
even serious students of his wntings doubt 
this, I venture to think that fresh proofs for an 
old opinion may not be superfluous. 

Karl D. Bulbring. 


SCRIVENER’S “ PLAIN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.” 

Oxford: Deo. 4, 18»«. 

Will you allow me to say that an Appendix 
to each volume of the fourth edition of 
Scrivener’s Plain Introduction, containing 
additions and corrections, can be had by 
possessors of the book gratis from Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons, through their respective 
booksellers ? 

Lists of this character are inevitable, and on 
publication I looked forward to the preparation 
of such as are now issued. Dr Gregory has 
twelve similar pages at the end of his 
Prolegomena, besides three at the beginning; 
Dr. Scrivener devoted several pages in his 
third edition to this purpose, and it would 
had been well if he had devoted more. 

Additions, which readers may be glad to 
keep by them, have grown since this edition 
appeared. Most of the corrections are of 
faults occurring in the earlier editions, some 
are due to my authorities, and I have myself 
to answer for more than I should have had on 
account of three illnesses which interrupted my 
work, besides difficulties arising from narrow¬ 
ness of space and the limitations of time 
imposed upon me by the necessities of the case 
and by my duty to Dean Burgon’s remains. 

That catalogues of MSS. existing in all sorts 
of places need oontinual correction is shown 
by the number of alterations suggested by 
M. Samuel Berger in the work of the 
Rev. H. J. White, which is deserving of all 
praise, and which M. Berger himself had 
corrected previously. I can, in these matters, 
discover no perfect accuracy—not even in the 
confident criticism of my critics. 

An exaggerated charge has been brought 
against me of having neglected the “ American 
Notes.” In point of fact, my first care, after 
inserting Dr. Sorivener’s own marginal and 
other corrections, was spent during more than 
six weeks upon these with the help of a copy 
kindly lent me by a neighbour, when a well- 
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known bookseller had failed in getting one. 
Unfortunately, I was obliged to return the copy 
before I had done with the Greek MSS., lyhich 
were treated last of all. 

My thanks are due for suggested corrections 
to Dr. Bernard, in the Hermathena for this year; 
to M. Berger, in the Bulletin Critique for 
October 15 ; to Mr. H. C. Hoslrier, the author 
of the admirable Collation of Evan. 604 with 
Appendices, in private communications; to the 
reviewer in the Church Quarterly for October ; 
and to the reviewer in the Guardian for his 
corrections—and for his mistakes. 

Dr. Pusey, in cataloguing MSS. lying before 
him, often envied bricklayers: I have had 
frequently a fellow-feeling with him. 

Edward Miller. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Sukday, Dec. 16,4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “ The Uae of the 
Supernatant in Art,” by Hr. Wyke Beyliee. 

7-80 p.m. Ethical: PraidentUl Art drear, “Hegel,” 
by Mr. R. B. Haldane. 

Hoxday, Deo. 17, 6 p.m. London Inrtitutton: “Twenty 
Thousand Fat t above the Bee,” by Hr. E. Whymper. 

8 p m. Arietotelian: Symposium, “ The Freedom of 
the win." by Dr. W. L. GilSea, HAH. Start, and Hr. 
W. H. Fairbrother. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Gantor Lecture,‘‘Modern 
Developments in Explosives,” IV., by Prof. Vivian B. 
Lewes. 

Totmday, Dae. 18, 4.45 p.m. Matistioal: “ Alien Immigra¬ 
tion,” by Mr. Geoffrey P * ■ 

8 p.m. Civil Eofcin,,s: Discussion, “Colliery 
Burfaoe-Works,” by Hr. E. W. Wain. 

Widxssdat, Dee. IB, 7.80 p.m. Heteorolegioal: “ Report 
of the International Committee on the Otond Atlas,” by 
Mr. Robot H Koott; “ Rainfall and Floods in the Catch¬ 
ment Basins c 
1884,” by Mr.: 

Mens at Mojanga, 1 
Knott. 

8 p.m. Geolo gi cal : “The Lower Greensand above 
the Athcsfleld Oav of Bast Surrey,” by Hr. Thomas 
Leighton; “The Eistesn Limits of the Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire or Midland Coalfield,” and “ Some Phases of 
the Structure and Peculiarities of the Iron Ores of the 
Lake Superior Region,” by Hr. W. 8. Greeley. 

Society of Arts: "Forestry,” by Gen. J. 

8 p.m. Microscopical. 

Tsusscay, Deo. 10, 4.80 pjn. Historical: “Exploration 
miAmr Elisabeth,” by Hr. C. Raymond Pna lien 

6 p.m. London Institution: " The Ideal Woman of 
the Foots,” by the Dean of Ely. 

8 pm. Tinman: “ The Spinning Glands in Phrynui," 
by Mr. H.H. Bernard; “HonoootyledonousShpropkyiM,” 
by Hr. Ferny Groom. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ An Improved Form of 
Barometer.” by Dr. W. Collie; “Ale Chemical Con¬ 
stituents of Piper Ovatnm,” and “ The Active Con¬ 
stituents by the PeUitanrofMertidne,” by Prof. Dunstan 
and Mr. H. Garnett; “ The Preparation of Adipio Add,” 
by Dr. W. H. lose. 


SCIENCE. 

PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Race and Language. By Andre Lefevre. 
(Kegan Paul & Oo.) We cannot speak very 
favourably of this new work ou ethnology and 
philology. There are so many books on the 
subject in the English language, some of 
which have acquired a high reputation, that a 
fresh one must justify its appearance by pre¬ 
senting the reader with the latest results of 
philological and ethnological science. But 
Prof. Leffevre’s book is neither accurate nor up 
to the present level of knowledge. Thus, in 
philology the author is still at the point of view 
which regarded the primitive Indo-European 
alphabet as containing only three vowels: so 
far as he is concerned, Brugmann, Oollitz, 
Schmidt, and Fiok have worked in vain. 
Modem comparative Indo-European philology 
is a thing unknown. So, again, we are told 
(p. 244) that Armenian belongs to the Iranian 
group of languages, a statement which shows 
how little Prof. Lefevre can be acquainted 
with the present position of Indo-European 
philology. After this it is not surprising to 
find him asserting (p. 250) that the Cimme¬ 
rians (mis-spelt Cimerians) are the “ Cymri,” 
by whom he means the Cymry—a name which 
appeared in Britain for the fint time after the 
departure of the Homan legions; and that the 


I Tel el-Amaraa Tablets contain letters from the 
kings of “ Armenia.” Whenever he touches 
upon Assyriology he seems to be specially un¬ 
fortunate. It will be new to Assyriologists to 
learn that the Assyrians once penetrated to the 
Troad, that at Van there are “ trilingual in¬ 
scriptions, of which a column may perhaps 
enlighten us as to the early forms of 
Georgian,” that “ the deplorable cuneiform 
character” was ‘‘adopted by the Hittites of 
Syria [and] by the Cypriotes,” or that 
“Schmidt” has “discovered” the Sumerian 
language of primaeval Chaldea. Has the pro¬ 
fessor confounded the Indo-European philolo¬ 
gist, Johannes Schmidt, with the dead Irish 
scholar. Dr. Hinoks ? A page or two further 
on Hincks is mentioned along with Pox Talbot, 
who is divided into two personalities, Fox and 
Talbot, though this is probably a typographical 
error. Still more unfortunate are the pro¬ 
fessor’s essays in Semitic philology. Semitic 
scholars will be inclined to dose the book 
at once when they read that in “Shemit is 
difficult not to recognise” Samas, the Sun- 
god; that “ Ham was Ehemos ” (the professor 
means Kemosh), “and perhaps identical with 
the Egyptian Khem”; and that “Noah is a 
Semitio god of great antiquity, Nouach, a 
genius with four outspread wings, God and 
saviour, the spouse of Tihavti, the fecundity of 
the abyss.” The latter statements will be new 
to Semitists and Assyriologists, who will be 
very glad to learn where the author has dis¬ 
covered them. As for his ideas about linguistic 
palaeontology, they have hardly advanoed 
beyond those of Pictet. Otto Schrader’s work 
is apparently unknown to him. And as regards 
ethnology, a professor of anthropology ought 
to have known better than to say that the Saxons 
and Jutes “ drove the ancient inhabitants ” of 
Britain “as far as the Severn and the Welsh 
mountains.” In a book written for English 
readers such ignorance of the recent work of 
English anthropologists is inexcusable. The 
book, however, is an anachronism : thirty 
years ago it might have been up to date; to¬ 
day we devoutly hope that British readers will 
receive it with a large grain of salt. 

Getchichte dee ebrditchen Zeitaltert. Vol. I. 
By Carl Niebuhr. (Berlin: Nauok.) We have 
to be thankful for small mercies now-a-days, 
and it is something that the author of this 
history does not disbelieve in the existence of 
an ancient Hebrew age. It is much more that 
he has sought the aid of oriental archaeology 
in reconstructing the history of the past. 
But his method is purely “subjective,” and 
the acceptance or rejection of a narrative is 
entirely dependent on the arbitrary decision of 
a young German student who has plainly had 
no experience of life in the East. The value 
of his criticism, whether of the Old Testament 
or of the Assyrian and Egyptian inscriptions, 
may be judged by a few examples. The 
historical character of the annals of Sargon 
of Akkad and his son Naram-Sin is denied, in 
unlucky ignorance of the monuments recently 
discovered by the Americans at Nufiar. 
Scepticism is fairly safe in the case of the Old 
Testament, where its negations are not so 
capable of disproof; but it is dangerous to 
apply it to the monumental reoords of 
antiquity, where it may be tested at any 
moment by a new discovery. But when we 
find Mr. Niebuhr identifying Noah with Dio- 
nusos, and declaring him to be an agricultural 
deity and the “ predeoeawr ” of Yahveh, when 
Manoah, the father of Samson, is stated, to be 
“ no other than Noah,” when Magog is identi¬ 
fied with Mazaka and Maeonia, and Caphtor is 
explained as a compound of the “ Semitio word 
Hor ‘ hill,’ ” neither the Biblical student nor 
the Assyriologist need be much afraid of his 
criticisms. It is a pity, however, that such 
v should be the case, as there is a good deal in 
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the volume which is original and stimulating, 
and the author is not afraid of starting bold 
and comprehensive theories, though the dog¬ 
matic tone in which they are announced is not 
likely to attract converts. 

Tripol itanitch- tunisitche Beduinenlieder. By 
Hans Stumme. (Leipzig: Heinrichs). Dr. 
Stumme has published a valuable and interest¬ 
ing book, and we must eoho the surprise he 
expresses in his preface that the work has been 
hitherto so much neglected by the French 
masters of Northern Africa. The Arabic 
dialects of Tripoli, Tunis, and Algeria form a 
group which may be conveniently termed 
Moghrebi Arabic; in pronunciation, grammar, 
and vocabulary it presents many peculiarities, 
and a knowledge of it is thus indispensable for 
the comparative study of the Semitic 
languages. Dr. Stumme has had the help of 
Prof. Hievers in the phonological portion of his 
book, so that the phonetist may accept its 
statements with confidence. The section on the 
metre of the poems is exhaustive and suggest¬ 
ive, and the poems themselves are given both 
in Arabic characters and in a Latin transcrip¬ 
tion. The latter is absolutely necessary in the 
case of a modern Arabic dialect. A translation 
of each poem is added, as well as a very 
complete vocabulary. The student of folk-lore 
will find much to interest him in the poems, 
and the printing of the book leaves nothing to 
be desired. 


CORRESPONDENCE . 

MISTAKES ABOUT THE ANDAMANS. 

Government H rase, Port Blair. 

It seems to be still the fashion among savans 
and others to treat the Andaman Islands as a 
terra incognita, in writing about which errors 
and misdescriptions may be made with im¬ 
punity, or, at any rate, looked upon with 
lenient eyes. This attitude towards the Islands 
is extended to their inhabitants, and this 
though they have been long—very long—part 
of the British dominions; though it is more 
than a hundred years since the first attempt 
was made to colonise them; though they have 
been brought under regular government by 
Commission for nearly forty years. There are 
men who have grown grey in the local 
government service. The coasts were charted 
and mapped over a century ago, with that 
skill and accuracy which was so distinguishing 
a feature of the work of the old Indian Navy; 
and many a large scale chart has been issued in 
the interval, making the intricacies of the 
coral reefs which surround the Islands safe for 
the largest vessels, as I know by personal ex¬ 
perience. The Trigonometrical Survey of 
India has sent its parties from end to end of 
the Islands, so that the mapping of the interior 
is as complete as that of the coasts, and no 
part of the Islands oan be said to be actually 
unknown. The government has been for years 
carried on in the usual Indian style, and reports 
have been made for years in the usual detail. 
The inhabitants have been described and 
figured over and over again by local writers, 
with a detail and an accuracy that I think can 
hardly be surpassed by those who have under¬ 
taken to tell the world about savage races. 
The museums of Europe and England are filled 
with astonishingly complete drawings and 
articles, described with minute accuracy, and 
illustrating the Andamanese and their ways: 
the British, the Pitt-Rivers at Oxford, the 
Cambridge, the Imperial-Royal at Vienna, to 
my personal inspection and knowledge. 

One would think, then, that it is not really 
difficult to get at the facts about the Andamans 
and the Andamanese; but, nevertheless, one 
can hardly pick up any book or paper about 
them, published for the benefit of the public, 


even by distinguished European writers, 
without being taken aback at the wildness of 
the statements made. It is a strong instance 
of this that has lately come to my notioe which 
has induoed me now to write this letter. 

In Sir John Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times 
(fifth edition, 1890) there occur (pp. 438-439) 
a series of typical errors about the Andamanese, 
all avoidable had he followed Mr. Man’s 
admirable Andaman Islanders, with the exis¬ 
tence of which bis remarks show him to have 
been acquainted. It was published originally 
in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
of which Institute Sir John was, and, I believe, 
still is, a member. 

I will now take the statements made, 
categorically, and place scientific fiction and 
fact side by side, so that your readers may 
distinguish the real from the unreal for them¬ 
selves. 

Sir John commences:— 

i. 

(Sir J. Lubbock.) Fact*. 

The Mincopies* or in- * This word is un¬ 
habitants of the Anda- known to the tribes of 
man Islands, have been the Great Andaman 
described by Dr. Mouat, with whom we are ac- 
Sir E. Belcher, Mr. Day, quainted. It came to 
Mr. Man, and Prof, us from the writers and 
Owen, who considers settlers at Port Blair, in 
that they “ are, perhaps, 1792, and is a word got 
the most primitive, or from the wild and unap- 
lowest in the scale of proachable tribe now 
civilisation, of the hu- known to us as “ the 
man race." Their huts Jarawas,” with whom 
consist of four posts, the old settlers seem to 
the two front ones six to have been on friendly 
eight feet high, the back terms, 
ones only one or two 
feet. They are open at 

the sides, and covered The roofs are never of 
with a roof of bamboo, or bamboo or palm, but of 
a few palm leave* bound cane leaves, 
tightly together. 

n. 

The Mincopies live They live chiefly on 
chiefly onfruit, mangrove*, pig, fish, turtle, roots, 
and ihell-flth. Sometime*, and shell-fish; only oc- 
however, they kill the casionally on fruit, and 
mail pig* which run wild then more often (especi- 
in the jungle. ally in the Little Anda¬ 

man) on the fruit of one 
species of mangrove. 

ni. 

They have single tree They use an adz?, not 
canoeB, hollowed out with a an axe, for hollowing 
P-shapedaxe, aasiitedpro - out canoes, and the adze 
bobly by the action of fire, is never P-shaped. They 
They are acquainted never use fire to assist 
with the use of out- in the hollowing. The 
rigger*, which, however, outrigged canoe is the 
appear to have been of re- oldest form: the large 
cent introduction, as they single canoe being 
are not alluded to by the peculiar to the South 
earlier writers. Andaman group of tribes 

and of reoent introduc¬ 
tion. 


Their arrows and 
spears are now gener¬ 
ally tipped with iron and 
glo**, which they obtain 
from wrecks, and which 
have to a great extent 
replaced bone. Their 
harpoons, like those of 
so many other savages, 
have a movable head, 
and a long cord by which 
this may be held when 
fixed in the victim. 
They are very skilful 
with the bow, and ‘ make 
practice at forty or fifty 
yards with unerring cer¬ 
tainty," though their 
arrows havo no feathers. 


rv. 

The arrows are never 
tipped with glass. They 
are only fairly skilful 
with the bow, and make 
ractioe with anything 
ut unerring certainty. 


They have no pottery, 
but use either shells or 
pieces of bamboo to hold 
water. 


They kill fl*h by har¬ 
poon*, or with mall hand- 
net* they take any that 
are left by the tide, and 
it is even said that they 
are able to dive and 
catch them with their 
hands. 


They cover themtelve* 
with mud, and also 
tattoo, but wear no 
clothes. 


They have had pottery 
from the earliest times, 
but it is not used for 
holding water. 

VI. 

They only killdugongs, 
turtle, and such fish as 
sharks, &c., with har¬ 
poons. They shoot fish 
with bow mid arrow. 
They catch small fish 
left by the tide with 
their hands or kill them 
with stones. Only the 
women use hand-nets, 
and then only for prawns, 
&c.; themen would con¬ 
sider it effeminate to use 
hand-nets. 

vn. 

They are not always 
covered with mud; the 
mud-smearing is cere¬ 
monial, special muds 
being used for special 
occasions. The Ong6 
group of tribes never 
tattoo themselves. 


vm. 


They are stated to 
have no idea of a Supreme 
Being, no religion, nor 
any belief in a future 
state of existence. After 
death, the corpse w buried 
in a titlingposture. When 
it is supposed to be 
entirely decayed, the 
skeleton is dog up, 
and each of the relations 
appropriates a bone. In 
the case of a married 
man, the widow take* the 
tkull, and wears it aus- 

C ded by a cord round 
neck. It form* a 
very convenient box for 
email article*. 


They do believe in a 
Supreme Being. Mr. 
Man’s book goes at great 
length into this point. 
The corpse is generally 
put up in a tree, and is 
seldom buried. The 
widow takes the skull 
sometimes: generally 
it is the nearest male 
relative that takes it. 
The skull is never used 
as a box. 


Marriage, however. Marriage lasts for life, 
only latt*, at least in and is seldom dissolved, 
some tribes, until the never after the birth of 
child it bom and weaned, a child. The whole 
when, according to statement is quite in- 
Lieut. St. John, as correct, 
quoted by Sir E. 

Belcher, the man and 
woman generally separ¬ 
ate, each reeking a new 
partner. 

R. 0. Temple, 

(Chief Commissioner, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands.) 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The court of the Salters Company has made 
a grant of £150 a year to the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, to found one or pore 
fellowships for the encouragement of higher 
research in chemistry in its relation to 
manufactures. Preference will be given to 
students who have completed a three years’ 
course at the Central Technical College. 

Mbs. W. Topley has presented more than one 
hundred Looks, pamphlets, and maps, from the 
library of her late husband, to the Geological 
Society. 

In Darwinism and Race . Progress, whioh 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
shortly publish, Prof. Hayoraft shows how the 
racial deterioration whioh would result from 
our modem care of the siokly and enfeebled 
may be counteracted by a keener public 
conscience, and finally by public r'gulationsjin 
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regard to the duties of parentage. Oar 
preservation of unworthy types by public and 
private charity is strongly animadverted upon ; 
and it is suggested that separation of the 
criminal classes from the incapables and 
deserving poor will prepare the public mind 
for ultimate segregation of incorrigible types. 
In respeot to intellectual development, it is 
pointed out that the present democratic 
movement, while it gives a chance to the 
clever and capable of becoming educated and 
well-to-do, entails upon them conditions which 
generally imply late marriages and relative 
sterility. The work is optimistic throughout: 
and the author believes that the public, when 
instructed in the laws of race-history, will not 
hesitate tc adopt such measures as will lead to 
triumphs by the side of which those of 
preventive medicine are insignificant. 

Mb. Edmund Seale will publish early in 
the spring a third edition of The Horeebreedere’ 
Handbook, edited by Mr. Joseph Osborne 
(Beacon). 


• PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Academic des Inscriptions has chosen 
the following subject for the Prix Bordin 
(3000 francs), to be awarded next year: 
“ An examination of the relations be¬ 
tween the ’ASijvaW naAirda and the acknow¬ 
ledged works of Aristotle, both in substance 
and in style.” 

The December number of the Classical Re¬ 
view (David Nutt) opens with an article, by 
Mr. A. H. T. Greenidge, on “ The Power of 
Pardon possessed by the Princeps,” which 
contains an elaborate examination of criminal 
jurisdiction under the early empire; Mr. T. D. 
Seymour, of Yale, propounds the thesis that, 
according to Aesohylua, the action of the 
“ Eumenides ” closes only a few days after 
that of the “Agamemnon,” from which it 
follows that Orestes must be grown-up at the 
time of his father’s death; Mr. E. S. Thompson 
maintains the view—supported recently by 
Prof. H. Sidgwick and Dr. Sandys—that the 
iierriiiipoi paid only a sixth (not five-sixths) of 
the produce as rent. Among reviews, the most 
important is that of Monro’s “ Modes of 
Ancient Greek Musio,” by Mr. H. Stuart Jones, 
who fairly presents the arguments both for and 
against the novel theory advanced in that 
book; Mr. E. W. Fav, of Lexington, gives a 
detailed analysis of Schwab’s “ Syntax of the 
Greek Comparative,” concluding thus: “ (A) 
(quam) o. nom. and aco. is a substitute for a 
casus separations (gen., abl.), after a compara¬ 
tive ; but (B) infleotible phrases require ff (quam) 
at all periods”; and Mr. F. W. Thomas reviews 
Fick’s “ Greek Proper Names,” suggesting a 
hope that the author may hereafter add a 
treatment of place-names. Under archaeology, 
there is little except the monthly reoord of 
discoveries and the summary of periodicals. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oakbkidob Antiquarian Society. — (Monday, 
Nov. £6.) 

Mb. Fawcett, president, in the chair.—Prof. 
Hughes exhibited and described a collection of 
pottery from anew locality near Great Ohesterford, 
which proved the extension of the Boman rubbish 
pits a quarter of a mile further to the north than 
the large gravel pit near the camp, from which 
most of the remains hitherto reoorded had been 
procured. He had onoe seen three large amphorae, 
which were said to have been found on the hill to 
the north-east of Ohesterford; but he had no 
information as to the circumstances of that find, 
nor as to any other objects found associated with 
them. The discovery to which he now drew 
attention was made somewhat by accident. He had 


drawn attention to the hole from which the objects 
were procured, as an example of an artificial exca¬ 
vation filled with made earth as distinguished from 
some natural pipes in the same gravel pit. and 
challenged his companions to put his assertion to 
the test. A short search ditclosed the remains of 
domestic animals and pottery. The specimens 
were of such interest, both intrinsically and on 
aocount of their locality, that he had asked the 
owners, Mesrs. Wale, Joyce, Tod and Berry, to 
allow him to exhibit them to the society, and 
reoord the discovery. Among the objects found 
was a portion of a vessel in soft red paste, 
with a strong black lustre glaze, on which was 
moulded a female figure kneeling. The drawing 
was so bad, as compared with that on the 
Samian ware, that one felt inclined to suggest 
that this must have been the production of an un¬ 
skilled native artist imitating better work. There 
were at least six drinking cups with pinched sides, 
some with ornament in relief, and some with more, 
some with less lustre. There was also a red-ware 
vessel in shape like a flower-pot saucer on a stand, 
and adapt ’ !, as were several of those previously 
found at Great Ohesterford, to reoeive a similar 
shaped vessel which formed its lid, as nowadays 
the covers of entree dishes are sometimes adapted 
for independent use. There were also some good 
pieces of Samian ware. One basin had the 
potter’s mark; but this was, unfortunately, in- 
illegible, owing to the imperfection of the stamp. 
Another piece of Samian w^* i fragment of a very 
fine mortarium, in which a p.. ion of the roughened 
interior surface was preserved, while a lion’s head, 
perforated through the mouth, formed the spout. 
There was also a portion of the rim of one of the 
ordinary mortaria in rough yellow ware, and two 
shallow pans in shape like flower-pot saucers. The 
fragments of black earthenware belong to oommon 
forms. He remarked that in this case there was a 
larger proportion of better class highly ornamented 
ware than was generally found in the pits along 
the west side of the camp; and he thought that, 
whatever the place may originally have been, and 
whenever the earthworks were first thrown up, all 
the remains found about Great Chesterfield pointed 
to the existence of a permanent Boman town rather 
than to a temporary military station, though there 
may have been, of course, first of all a camp 
thrown up bv the advancing legionaries. He had not 
as yet found evidenoe of the occupation of the area 
by any pte-Boman people. He believed that Boman 
camps, properly so-called, were rare, but that Boman 
towns, villages, and villas were common; and that 
these were sometimes surrounded by a bank and 
moat, as were the granges of later times. The 
Bomans adopted the rectangular form for their 
towns, as they did by rule for their camps, where 
the natural features or pre-existing works did not 
make some other arrangement more convenient. 
So also in the case of the moated granges of later 
times, the square form is most common, but is 
modified wherever the bend of a watercourse or 
facility of digging suggested another outline. In 
reply to a question by the president, he said that 
he did not attach much importance to the name 
“ Chester,” especially when combined with a word 
derived from anotherlanguage, asin“ Ohesterford.” 
He thought the castra of the Bomans may have 
given rise to the ceaitre of the Saxons, bnt that 
they did not confine the name to plaoes where 
there had been a Boman camp. On a matter of 
this kind, however, he would refer to Prof. Skeat, 
who, he was glad to say, was present.—Prof. Skeat 
said: The Anglo-Saxon coaster is merely an adapta¬ 
tion of the Latin castrum. But it is misleading to 
suppose that it always meant “ camp.” Bosworth’s 
Dictionary correctly gives: Goat ter, a oity> fori:, 
castle, town.” An easy example is in Matt. v. 14, 
where the A.8. version has etas ter, and the modem 
WngU»b has “ a city.” The diminutive casteUum 
even means “ village ” in the Latin version, in the 
Durham MS.; the A.S. version has caetel in the 
same passage—viz., Matt. xxi. 2. 


Viki no Club.— (Friday, Dee. 7.) 

Da. Karl Blind in the chair.—Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow gavo a short account of “A Visit to a 
Lapland Settlement near the Arctic Circle.” He 
pointed out that the Lapps were in a very similar 
position to the North American Indians, pushed 


back by a superior race till they were only saved 
from extinction by the fact that the regions in 
which they had taken refuge were so desolate that 
no one else could covet their possession. He had 
been much struck by their resemblanoe, both in 
appearance and manners, as well as in stature, to 
the Japanese; and there was a conceivable chain 
of communication cut the Aleutian Islands and 
North America, which their progenitors might 
have made use of. The name Lapp means 
“ banished,” and is one given them by their 
enemies, which they themselves do not reoognize, 
presenting in this respect, as also in meaning, 
a perfect parallel to the name Eequimo. The 
Lapps evince considerable intelligence, their 
skilful management of their teams of reindeer 
being particularly noticeable. At the close of his 
remarks Mr. Bigelow presented to the Club two 
Lapp spoons and a knife in an ornamented sheath, 
and called attention to the enormous expenditure 
of time and labour by uncivilised races an the 
making of such simple tools as these. He also 
gave three Norwegian boat models, one being on 
the lines of the Viking ship discovered at Gokstad, 
in Norway, in 1880, now in the University of 
Christiania. Her lines, he pointed out, arc those 
of the best type of boat in all ages, and re-appear 
to-day in the canoe and the life-boat.—Dr. Jon 
Stefansson, of Ioeland, whose essays on Scandina¬ 
vian elements in Middle Scotch and on dialects in 
Wydifie’s Bible were awarded the silver medal 
and grand gold medal at the University of 
Copenhagen, then read a paper on “ Scandinavian 
Influence on English Literature.” He pointed 
out how largely their Norse blood had influenced 
Englishmen, who were in truth, he said, the 
Vikings of modem times, and had inherited the 
NorsemenVgenius for colonisation and that spirit 
which gave them the dominion of the sea to a 
greater degree even than their descendants in 
purely Scandinavian countries. The earliest 
English Epic we possess, Beowulf, which was 
probably oompoeed before the conquest of England, 
if not of Scandinavian origin, has its soene laid in 
Scandinavia. In the Icelandic Sagas we have 
frequent mention of visits of Icelandic skalds to 
England, such as the aocount of Egil’s dealings 
with King Athelstan and Gunnlung’s visit to the 
oourt of King JEthelred. Canute also kept many 
Norse court poets about him. In the middle period 
of English literature there are no traces of such 
influence, yet Shakspece, by his divine intuition, 
portrays in his “ Macbeth ” characters which show 
distinctly the peculiar features of personages 
that we meet with in the Icelandic Sagas. We 
may, for instance, oompare Lady Macbeth with 
Hallgerda in Njal’s Saga. In “ Hamlet,” again, we 
have a story taken from Northern sources. There 
the story is extant in two forms—in the Latin 
version given by Saxo Grammaticus and in the 
Amloda Saga. Skakspere’s “ Hamlet,” it should be 
observed, resembles the latter more closely than 
it does Saxo’s story. Here we must remember 
that James I. was married to Anns of Denmark, 
who had many Danes about her and was also a 
great protectress of the drama. Her brother, 
Christian, King of Denmark, visited her in 
England, and in his train were two noblemen named 
Boeencrantrz and Gufidenstem. Obviously there 
is here a possibility of the poet having derived 
Us story directly from Danish sources. After 
running underground so long, the Scandinavian 
undercurrent reappears into broad daylight in 
the middle of the eighteenth century with Thomas 
Gray and Bishop Percy. The former divined, even 
through the Latin dress in wUch he met with it, 
the fire and force of Northern poetry. His “Fatal 
Sisters ” and “ Desoent of Odin ” show a wonder¬ 
ful insight into its inner spirit, and a keen critical 
sense wnich enable him to reject verses now ac¬ 
knowledged to be spurious. The persistent error 
that the Norseman looked forward to drinking 
mead in Valhalla out of the skulls of his slain 
enemies calls for a word of notice. The mistake 
arose from a mistranslation, by wUch “ bent tree 
of the head ’’—namely, drinking-horn, made out 
of an ox-horn, was rendered skull. Bishop 
Percy, besides some translations of Icelandic 
poetry also translated from the French M. 
Mallet’s Northern Antiquities. Sayers of Norwich, 
who put Norse into the form of the Greek drama; 
Cottle of Bristol, who translated the Elder Edda; 
and W. Herbert, Dean of Manchester, a friend of 
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Percy, and a great Icelandic scholar, who praises become preshortened in our historical per- been already settled by him, in conjunction 
Gray highly, but lavishes abuse on Cottle for his 8pec tiye, and we forget that during this with Mr. Richmond Seeley, upon whom 

ignorant work— are others who helped to introduce ^ ■Rirviitian noonle devolves for the present the task (which he 

Inglishmen to the wealth of Icelandic literature would in any caSe have discharged) of pro- 

rm,« mAvomcnf vtui rMimmiflMi hv Ann the v and must nave cn&ntrecl very considerably* JNot j.. • :n__ xi_j_xi_• _ 


,ve changed very 


rne movement wan rewguiwu »j -o—* - 7 -v*'! during afid illustrating them nnder the guidanoe 

Coleridge, and the former wrote a long epistle in only tiieir manners and customs, but even of ^writers. The monograph for January, 

thenr language ^andwntmg, underwent a 1895, will be on The^EarluJork of Raphael, 


Bulwer, written at the age of ninety, fie oompareu VT». j- i -j iil .fa «•»«. ..a •Toil" ,7'~’ J 

the Icelandic poetry very favourably with that of the texts of the Old Empire, discovered and the “ Sposalizio,” the “ Saint Sebastian,” and 
troubadours. Sir Walter Scott, in ilUutraiiom to published by Prof. Maspero, have given the painter’s portrait of himself, and more than 
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me Marly work of Raphael, 
;ht (Mrs. Heary Ady), with 
re “ Madonna del Granduoa,” 
the *' Saint Sebastian,” and 


Northern Aniiquitiet, published in 1814 an abstract U8 the means of comparing 

.C i 1— Vnakwnnia Sana Tn that, aama wear ..... . ... r , ° 


of the Byxbyggia Saga. In that same year 
Waverley appeared; and it is at any rate a curious 
coincidence that, just before making his first essay 
as a novelist, he should have formed the acquaint¬ 
ance of the great Icelandic school of story-tellers. 
He was the first to use in English the word Berserk. 
The increasing Scandinavian influence reaches its 
culminating point in Mr. William Morris and his 
cchool, the weightiest part of whose work is 
saturated with the old Icelandic spirit His first 
translation from the Icelandic, “The Story of 
Grettir the Strong,” was published exactly twenty- 
five years ago. 


FINE ART. 


beliefs of 


early epoch with 


twenty minor illustrations. The following 
have also been arranged for: Holbein, by Sir 
Frederick Burton; Turner in Switzerland, by 


._ _rreuera* aunon turner tn awuaertana, uy 

those of a later age, wlule other texts have m Aifred Hunt; Velazquez, by Mr. Walter 
allowed us to do the same for o&er ctepart- Armstrong; WhitehaoTby the Rev. W. J. 
ments of ancient Egyptian life. Prof. Loftie: William Blake, bv Dr. R. Garnett: 


ments of ancient Egyptian life. Prof. Loftie; William Blake, by Dr. R. Garnett; 
Erman’s chapter on dress is especially Watteau, by Mr. Claude Phillips; The Dulwich 
interesting in this connexion, as it offers Gallery, by Mr. Humphry Ward; Japanese 
a good illustration of the changes and Engraving, by Prof. Anderson; and Claude, by 
development that went on in almost every Mr. George Graham. With regard to the 
branch of social life. “ft I*** ? “°nogmphs, »t has .been 


book is the extensive use m 
the information furnished by 
papyri, whole passages of whi 
time to time translated. 1 


’ tne merauc case6 have accordingly been prepared, with a 
ich are from title-page for each volume. 


rife in Ancient Haunt Bv A Erman “ me «° time transiaieu. The pictorial THE following exhibitions will open next 
rr, v -n yP -M Tigard" history of old Egyptian life has thus been wee k: water-colour drawings of the Wey 

Translated by H. M. Tirard. (Mac- 8U ppl eme nted by its literary history, derived Valley and Charterhouse School, by Mr. Percy 
muians.) from the popular literature of the country, Robertson; and one hundred and ten water- 

To anyone who knows anything of Egypto- and accordingly full of allusions to the colours of Familiar Haunts round Six of the 
logy, Prof. Erman’s Aegypten, now presented daily life of the people. After reading Public Schools—both at the Fine Art Society's 
to the English reader under the title of some of theee translations, it will be im- in New Bond-street; a second senes of draw- 
WJ n Ancient Egypt, does not need an possible to deny the existence of a Utera- ggj* toRi^n^W^^d a* oSlection 5 
introduction. Prof. Erman is one of the ture, in the truest sense of the word, in gcotoh paintings—by Messrs. T. Austen Brown, 
ablest of living Egyptologists, and his work ancient Egypt. j. Ooutts Michie, R. B. Nisbet, and R. Noble— 

is an exhaustive account of what the native The illustrations have been caref uUy a t st. George’s Gallery, in Grafton-street. 
monuments have to tell us about the manners selected, chiefly from the works of Wilkin- The a t the Dudley Gallery 

and customs of the ancient dwellers on the son, Lepsius, and Perrot; and the English 0 f pictures selooted and arrange*! 
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Robertson; and one hundred and ten water¬ 


ings by Mr. H. B. Brabazon, at the Goupil 
Gallery, in Regent-street; and a collection of 
Scotch paintings—by Messrs. T. Austen Brown, 
J. Ooutts Michie, R. B. Nisbet, and R. Noble— 
at St. George’s Gallery, in Grafton-street. 

The next exhibition at the Dudley Gallery 


Nile. Unlike the classic work of Sir edition of the work is got up in a way 
Gardner Wilkinson on the same subject, its which leaves nothing to be desired. Print, 


materials are not confined to the wall- 
decorations of tombs and temples or the 
questionable statements of Greek and Latin 
writers; they are drawn also from the in¬ 


paper, and binding are alike excellent. 
The translation is also good, so far as 
I have been able to compare it with 
the German original; but it is a pity 


by Mr. Harry Quilter, under the general title 
of “ The Expressionals.” It will open to the 
public on the last day of tbe year. 

Under the auspices of the Sunday Lecture 
Society, Mr. Wyke Bayliss, president of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, will deliver a 


scriptions and papyri, in the decipherment that the proper names were not better lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, 
of which the author has taken so prominent adapted to the rules of English spelling, on Sunday nexti at 4 pan., u P° n “The Use of 


of which the author has taken so prominent adapted to' the rules of English spelling, 
a part. Ch in English does not represent a guttural 

After an account of the country and its aspirate but a palatal, aud consequently 
people and a sketch of its history, we plunge words like “ Chufu,” “ Chuen’eten,” and 
at once into the main subject of the book. “Chetas,” will necessarily bo mispronounced. 
The life of ancient Egypt is brought before Nor is the spelling of modem Egyptian 
us in all its varieties, and in its most minute names always correct; witness “ Feyum ” 
details. Indeed, the only objection that can instead of Fayyum. A table also should 
be brought against the work is that it is too have been added, giving the equivalents of 
exhaustive in its German accuracy of detail the ancient proper names as written by Prof, 
ever to become what is termed “ popular Erman in the spelling to which the English 
reading.” It is too crammed with facte and reader is accustomed; how is he to know, 
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Ch in English does not represent a guttural tbe Supernatural in Art. 

aspirate but a palatal, aud consequently The collection of Jenner relics, which were 

words like “ Chufu,” “ Chuen’eten,” and described in the Academy on the occasion of 

Nor is tile spelling of modem Egyptian Pattiok & Simpson on Friday next. The col- 
names always correct; witness .beyum i ec ti 0I1 includes portraits in oil, miniatures, and 
instead of Fayyum. A table also should engravings; diplomas, grants of freedom, &c.; 
have been added, giving the equivalents of visiting-books, letters, and other M88.; printed 
the ancient proper names as written by Prof, books and pamphlets; and also many personal 
Erman in the spelling to which the English relics. It is not too late to hope that this 


reading.” It is too crammed with facts and reader is accustomed: how is he to know, umque illustrative memorial of the discoverer 
references to be the companion of an idle for example, that ’Ess’e is Assa, or that vaccination may yetb e acquired, if not or 

■><>”• »«* «*• w, °y h8 5.'"» z r (wU “-; by !■ rf? 

student of the ancient East is hound to have Zin in the cuneiform tablets of Tel el- w uU r Bnn “ hfli on< ™ri 


hour. But the visitor to Egypt or the 
student of the ancient East is bound to have 
it constantly at his side, and its excellent 
arrangement and index will enable him to 
discover without difficulty the answers to all 
the questions he is likely to ask. The 
different classes of ancient Egyptian society, 
the police and the army, family life and 
religion, education, literature, science, and 
the arts, agriculture and trade—all alike 
are treated with a marvellous fulness and 
minuteness of detail. 

One of the points upon which Prof. 
Erman insists with good reason is just that 
which the student of Egyptian antiquity 
has been too much inclined to ignore. We 
are all ready enough to admit the enormous 
length of time covered by the Egyptian 
monuments; but practically it is apt to 


Amarna) ? But perhaps the worst mistake 


Royal Colleges of the healing art, to both of 
which Jenner belonged. 

M. Alfred Stevens's picture of “The 


Jt . n _Art 111., xvur i\ZeU oiriVfiaioo uiv>i/iu.o ui 

of an is the use of j, as m German, to repre- WomMl in Yello w,” exhibits last year at tbe 
sent y ; thus (iawyet is written Zawijeti champ de Mars Salon, has been purchased at 
I ought to add that, as is stated in the Cie Gamier sale for 5000 francs by the French 
Preface, the account of the arts and tools Government, and will be placed in tbe Luxem- 
of the Egyptian workmen must be supple- bourg. 

mented by the information contained in --_-- - - 

Prof. Petrie’s publications which have 

appeared since Prof. Erman’s work was MUSIC, 

compiled. A. H. Sayce. RECENT CONCERTS. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The Saturday Popular Concert opened with 
the new version of Brahms’ Pianoforte Trio 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, the new version of Brahms’ Pianoforte Tno 
We are glad [to hear that the lamented death m B major (Op. 8). The work, written more 
of Mr. Hamerton will not affect the oontinu- than forty years ago, was only recently revised 
ance of the Portfolio in the new form which it by the composer. The music is interesting, 
assumed just a year ago. Indeed, the subjects and so, too, are the alterations; bat Brahms 
of almost all the monographs for next year had would, perhaps, have done better to leave well 
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alone. It is, doubtless, a great temptation to 
composers to retouch early productions, and one 
to which Haydn, Schumann, Wagner, and others 
yielded. Theperformance of the Trio, by Herr 
Sauer, Lady Hall6, and Mr. Ould, was exoeed- 
ingly good. The pianist’s solo was Chopin’s 
Sonata in B minor, and of this difficult and 
unequal work he gave a very fine rendering. 
We should have liked more warmth of tone, 
more romantic charm in the slow movement; 
but, considered as a whole, the performance 
was, so far as we have heard him, one of 
Herr Sauer’s best. His determination not 10 
accept the encore of course met with our 
special approval. The programme included 
six songs, sung by Miss Fillunger, from a 
collection of German Volkslieder, recently pub¬ 
lished by Brahms. The fresh, natural melodies 
are set off to advantage by the clever accom¬ 
paniments, by an art which “itself is nature.” 

The Smetana Quartet, mentioned last week, 
was repeated at the Monday Popular Concert, 
but the performance was not so good. It was 
scarcely wise to give the work twioe in imme¬ 
diate sucoession. The music is clever, char¬ 
acteristic, and attractive, but easy to follow. 
The second impression was not so strong as the 
first; the novelty of the music proved less 
piquant, and its weak points more perceptible. 
Mr. Isidor Cohn performed Schubert’s "Wan¬ 
derer” Fantasia with skill and intelligence, 
but not with sufficient power and poetry. 
Miss Dale, the vocalist, sang with taste. 

Herr Sauer gave his sixth recital on Monday 
afterncon. He played Beethoven’s Sonata in 
G (Op. 31, No. 1), the least interesting of the 
three included under that opus number. The 
opening Allegro was rendered in rather a flippant 
style, and the middle section of the Adagio re¬ 
quired more movement; though, on the whole, 
there was some excellent playing. The Schubert- 
Tausig “ Andantino und Variationen” were 


interpreted with great delicacy. The theme is 
undoubtedly Schubert’s; but, if we are not 
mistaken, Tausig’s share in the variations was 
the larger of the two. 

Haydn’s “ Creation” was performed by the 
Queen’s Hall Choral Society on Tuesday even¬ 
ing. The musio of the old master is refresh¬ 
ing, particularly to those who are constantly 
hearing modem works. The development of 
music has not been all progress. There are 
moments of immense power in the “ Creation.” 
Much of Haydn’s music is weak, not because 
it is old, but because his lot had been cast in 
too pleasant places for him to develop his 
powers to the full, and this he knew himself. 
For years he wrote to please prinoes; he worked 
according to order, not inspiration. Haydn’s 
genius saved him from mediocrity; for, with 
exception of Mozart, he was the greatest com¬ 
poser of his day. Had he but served his art as 
faithfully as he did his princes, he would have 
secured for his works greater and more lasting 
fame. The performance of the Oratorio, under 
the careful direction of Mr. Carter, who seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy the music, was commend¬ 
able. The vocalists were Miss Anna Williams 
and Messrs. Iver McKay and Norman Salmond. 
The last named was not in good voice. 

Mr. Richard Gompertz gave his second con¬ 
cert of chamber music at the Salle Erard on 
Wednesday evening. The programme com¬ 
menced with the Smetana Quartet in E minor, 
announced with the superscription “ Aus 
meinem Leben.” We presume there is authority 
for this, and wonder why it was omitted in the 
“ Popular ” book. It is afrank acknowledgment 
on the part of the composer that he is writing 
programme music, and explains, to some extent, 
the peculiarities of the Quartet. The perform¬ 
ance by Messrs. Gompertz, Inwards, Kreuz, 
and Ould was good: they Beemed thoroughly 
to enter into the Bohemian spirit of the musio. 
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ine rendering of Beethoven s great Quartet in 
A minor (Op. 132) also demands praise: it was 
not only careful, but thoroughly sympathetic. 
Mr. Gompertz has for several seasons made a 
feature of Beethoven’s late Quartets, and his 
perseverance will in time meet with reward. 
Not the first part of the Ninth Symphony, but 
the five last Quartets, were Beethoven’s last 
words in instrumental music. Mr. Gompertz 
played a new and effectively written Baroarole 
by Mr. E. Moor. Miss Fillunger sang some 
delightful songs by Schubert ana Schumann. 

J. S. Shedlocx. 


AGENCIES. 


London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sou, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can be obtained every 
Saturday Morning in Edinburgh of Mr. 
Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street; in Manchestee 
of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten days after date 
of publication, in New Yoke, of Messrs. 
Gh P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, PRIZES, 

AND 

NEW YEAR GIFTS. 

Messrs. MU DIE & CO. have nowon 
view in their Show-Rooms a LA ROE 
and VARIED 8T0CK of HAND¬ 
SOMELY BOUND BOOKS suit¬ 
able for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
PRIZES, and NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


LISTS SENT POSTAGE FREE. 


Mudie’s Select Library (Limited), 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O.; 

48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., 
LONDON. 

Also at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 

NEW and CHEAPER EIiITtON, clotli, 1*. dll. net. 
SUPERIOR EDITION, gilt c<lgc», 3e. 6d. net. 

Fcap. tto, t!.V2 pt».. with numerous Illustrations. 

rPHEEARLY DAYSof MARLBOROUGH 

-A- COLLEGE; or, Public School Life between Forty anti Fifty I 
Years Ago. To which is added, A Glimpse of Oltl Halley bury; Patua , 
during the Mutiny ; a Sketch of the Natural History of the Riviera , 
und Life in an Oxfordshire Village. 1 

By EDWARD LOCKWOOD, Iudiau Civil Sc nice (Retired), 
w\uthor of “ The Natural History of Moughyi.” 

SiuraiN, Marshall A Co., Limited, London Farmer & Sons' 
Kensington. { 


BOOKS FOR WINTER EVENINGS j WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS 

AND ! 

FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


STORIES from the DIARY of a DOCTOR. 

By L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D., Authors of 
“The Medicine Lady." With 24 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 
8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 

ZIG-ZAGS at the ZOO. By Arthur Morrison 

and J. A. SHEPHERD. ‘236 pp., super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. Hd. 

The Times says : “ Ought to be prised as a possession.” 

SHAFTS from an EASTERN QUIVER. 

By CHARLES J. MANSFORD. With ‘25 Illustrations by A. 
Pear.e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

The Liverixtol Dailir Pod says: “ He must be a poor creature who 
cannot east aside sometimes all considerations of the possible and revel 
in dreams of wildest adventure, and for ingenious and excit'ng im¬ 
possibility Mr. Mnnsford's stories, to use a classical phrase, 4 take the 
cake.’” 

A BOOK FOR GIRL8. 

TWO GIRLS. By Amy E. Blanchard, 

Author of “ Twenty Little Maidens, Ac. Illustrated by Ida 
Waugh. 256 pp., crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d 
The Whitehall Review says: “ A vivacious, pretty story * for pirlB,’ 
delightfully illustrated, and is altogether an agreeable contribution to 
the season’s literature.” 

A BOOK FOR BOYS. 

THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. By Herbert 

GIIEENHOUGH SMITH. 292 pp., crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE BEECHCOURT MYSTERY. By Carl- 

TON STRANGE, Author of 44 Margaret’s Secret, 4 44 Two Worlds of 
Fashion,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3b. 6d. 

The Publishers' Circular Bays; “ How the Champlains get themselves 
into endless tempos at home, and how they are connected witli the 
mystery of Lord Strogau's death at Beechcourt, are forcibly set forth in 
an absorbingly interesting fashion by a writer likely to prove a very 
popular provider of fiotiou of a melodramatic character.” 

“THAT JfARVELLOUS DETECTIVE.’ 

ADVENTURBS of SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. With 104 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

MEMOIRS of SHERLOCK HOLMES. By 

A. CONAN DOYLE. With 92 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, fis. 

THE SION of FOUR. By A- Conan Doyle. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 36. fid. 

WHAT’S BRED in the BONE By Grant 

ALLEN. Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

FOR GOD and the CZAR: a Story of Jewish 

Persecutions in Russia. By J. E. MUDDOCK. Fifth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 


j TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS 

in AUSTRALIA. By H. A. WHITE, late Deputy- 
! Governor of Ballarat Gaol. 6s. 

j “ An interesting study of one of the darkest chapters of 
i modern history.Many and varied are the stories re¬ 

counted in this collection.”— Publisher's Circular. 

“ Rich in passages of excitement and daring.has a 

romantic interest often superior to that of a work of the im¬ 
agination.A full account is given of Kelly, the greatest 

1 and most glorious thief in colonial history.”— Scotsman. 

HERE, THERE, and EVERYWHERE. 

Bv Baron de MALORTIE, Author of “’Twixt Old 
Times and New.” One vol., deray 8vo, 18s. [A’sxf week. 

HOW he BECAME a PEER. A Story 

of Modem Politics. By JAMES THIRSK. Two vols. 

LA’oic ready. 

\ THE FRIENDS of INNISHEEN. By 

WILFRED WOOLLAM, Author of “ With the Help of 
the Angels.” Two vols. [A’ou7 ready. 

AS a MAN SOWS. By William 

WESTALL. Three vole. 

** The plot is so well wrought out that the story carries 

the reader pleasantly on from surprise to surprise. 

Whoever reads it is sure o[ good entertainment.”— Scotsman. 
** Excellent reading for 4 1 <se in search of an exciting 

story free from modern .--notions.A good specimen of 

sensational fiction.”—77ie Standard. 

I VERA BARANTZOVA. From the 

I Russian of SO.HU A KOVALEVSKY. By S. 
i STEPN1AK and W. WESTALL. 6s. [.Vow rtadg. 

A DOCTOR in DIFFICULTIES. By 

i Y. C. PHILLIPS, Anthorof "As in a Looking Glass.” Is. 

! BLACK PUPPY. By Theodora Elmslie, 

] Author of “The Little Lady of Lavender.” With 
Seven Full-page Illustrations. 3s. 0d. [Now ready. 

J “ This pretty, pathetic, but not mournful, story will be a 
favourite ia many nurseries. The illustrations are un- 
I usually charming.”— Westminster Gazette. 

44 A charming cog story .”—Athenaeum 
“ One novel and noteworthy feature of this charming book 
for children is that all the illustrations are from photographs 
of dogs and of beautiful children. Miss Elmslie’s story is 
simple, but very touching and pleasant, and the study of 
child life is a faithful one.” — Ilinninyftam Gazette* 
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On and after January 1 , 1895 , the published price of the ANTIQUARY 
will be reduced from One Shilling to SIXPENCE. The shape of the 
magazine , however , will be uniform with the old series. 

THE ANTIQUARY, 

AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE STUDY OF THE FAST. 

For 1895. 

With the number for January, 1895, the ANTIQUARY 'will enter on the Sixteenth year of its age, and begin the Thirty-first Volume. Several 
improvements will be introduced. Better and smoother paper will be used, in order to give clearer impressions of Illustrations. The latter will be increased 
in number in proportion to the letterpress, so as to give the ANTIQUARY a more distinct position as a high-class Illustrated Journal of Antiquities. At 
the same time the price will be reduced to one-half of what it has been, and the ANTIQUARY will, for the future, be issued at SIXPENCE A NUMBER 
The managers of the magazine trust that these changes will prove to be generally acceptable. 

The ANTIQUARY will also endeavour not only to retain the position it has earned as the leading English Archaeological Magazine of the day, but, 
if possible, to become of even more service to the study of Archaeology in the future, as time goes on. 

A detailed Prospectus will be sent post free, but the arrangements for 1895 may be briefly summarised as follows :— 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES by Mr. P. Havbbfikld, M.A., F.8.A., Mr. W. H. Sr. John Hops, M.A , Mr. John Wabd, F.S.A., and Mr. G. E. Fox, 
MA..F.8.A. 

FOLK-LORE by Mr. A. W. Mooes, M.A., Miss Mabel Peacock, Mr. J. Lewis Acdr£, F.S.A., and Mr. B. C. Hope, F.S.A. 

PREHISTORIC and EARLY ARCHAEOLOGY by Mr. Abthcb Bulleid, and the Rev. E. Maclb Cole, M.A. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHAEOLOGY by the Rev. W. J. Loftib, B.A., F.S.A., Mr. Edwabd Peacock, F.8.A., Rev. E. Maulb Cole, M.A., Rev. 
W. G. D. Fletcher, M.A., F.S.A., Mr. Abthcb G. Langdon, Rev. F. W. W baveb, and Mr. F. G. Kitton. 

OLD ENGLISH ARTS, CRAFTS, and TRADES by Mr. E. Wyndham Hulme, Rev. J. T. Fowleb, D.O.L., F.S.A., Mr. C. Welch, F.S.A., 
Miss E. E. Thome, Mr. T. M. Fallow, M.A., F.S.A., and Mr. Wilfrid Obipps, C.B., F.S.A. 

DOCUMENTARY MATTER by Mr. W. Page, F.S.A., Mr. N. Honb, and the Rev. F. W. Wbavbb M.A. 

Mr. W. H. St John Hope, M.A., will write on the BETTER ORGANIZATION of ARCHAEOLOGICAL MEETINGS. It is also intended to 
give a brief account of the LONDON and PROVINCiAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES, according to counties, with an epitome of their publications. 
The series of papers on PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS will be continued. 

The following Antiquaries have also kindly expressed their intention of assisting during the course of the year: — 

The Bight Hon. Viscount DILLON, F.8.A. Mr. ROACH LE 8CHONIX. The Hon. Mrs. BULKELEY-OWEN. 

The Worshipful R. 8. FERGUSON, M.A., LL.M., F.S.A. Mr. 8. WAVLAND KERSHAW, M.A., F.S.A. Mr. WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK, F.S.A. Scot 

The Rev. C. R. MANNING, M.A., F.S.A. Mr. J. T. MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A. The Revs. J. HIRST, J. BROWNBILL, and others. 

The Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. Mr. C. F. KEYSER, F.S.A. 

Mr. R. BLAIR, F.S.A. Mr. JOHN 8EAGRAVE. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Has the honour to announce the Publication of 

NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 

BY 

ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
MuBeom, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

"The British Museum collection, reproduced in this 
volume, is,” says Professor Colvin, “ a fairly complete and 
representative survey of the several phases of Durer’s 
activity as a draughtsman and sketcher during all periods 
of his career." 

The Volume w Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plata Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

(New Edition), of 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple¬ 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, One Shilling. 

"AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art." 

New Pamphlet, Frkb on Application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London. 

VI NOLI A CREAM 


MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & 00., 

"A ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O. 

Art the sole representative* in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Arti»t in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection ox Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. j 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 1 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. 0. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs , 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., atamoderatecoet. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

# and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street. New 
York, and 24. BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 

F resented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
avourable termB, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS- 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


vtewspapers, magazines, books, 

i.^1 Ac.—KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers. 12 . Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 8trect, E.C., 
have speciallv-built Rotary and other fast Machinos for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2769. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London." 


SECOND EDITION, price 6s. 

TNFLUENZA: its Symptoms, Pathology, 

-1- Sequels, Mode of Spreading, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment. I 
By JULIU8 A LTIIAUS, M.D. Consulting Physician to the Hospital 1 
for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent’s Park. 

** By far the best monograph which has appeared on the subject.” 

Kdinbui'gh Medical Journal 

London: Longm ans A Co., Patemoster-row. _ 

Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 5s. 


T3R0T0PLA.SM: Physical Life and Law 
GOLD SORES, BURNING, ITCHING, &C. I By Prof. IMS Buli, F.R.S. FmIi sod Aretimenti against 

' ' 11 .1 . I ir:. t I ... lliivl.v llurliart Slivorwanr 


Is. lid. and la. 9d. per box. 


A By Prof. Lionel Beale, F.R.S. Facts and Arguments against 
Mechanicil Views of Life ;is accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, 
Struuss, Tyndall, and many others. 

Harrison A Sons, 69, Pall Mall. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Ohsnoery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIE S purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeive* small sum son 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
roa two quinxab rxa month. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB F1V B SHILLINGS P KR MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CR0FT, Manager 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 
goupsn preserved PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

L _PIES. Also._ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES forINVALIDS. 

' CAUTION—BEWARE of'IMITATIONS; 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 

THROAT — COUGH 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment the.V are excited 
by the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable con- 
| fections becomes actively healing. 

Sold only in boxes, "id., and tins, Is. lid., Labelled : 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd,, Homoeopathic Chomhits, London 
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THREE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

(1) GEORGE ROMNEY and his ART. By Hilda Gamlin, Author 


of “Emma, Lady Hamilton. 1 
Square 8vo, Ob. 


With 18 Full-Page Collotypes, Photogravures, and other Illustrations. 


The Portraits (all by Romney) are of— 

HIMSELF. MISS CUMBERLAND. I PAMELA, LADY FITZGERALD. 

CATH. AND THOS. CLAVERING. ; ADM. SIR JOSEPH YORKE. MRS. TOWNLEY WARD. 

MRS. STABLES AND DAUGHTERS. LADY HAMILTON AS CIRCE. MARCHIONESS OF HERTFORD. 

COUNTESS OF WARWICK. “THE 8EMPSTRESS. M I EDMUND BURKE. 

MRS. POWYS. THE STAFFORD FAMILY. MILTON DICTATING “PARADISE 

COUNTESS OF DERBY. LADY MILNER. | LOST.” 

“ Charmingly illustrated by eighteen reproductions of Romney's works, in which the grace and style with which he could paint 
women and children air abundantly manifested.** — Scotsman. “ The book is welcome, and all the more so because it furnishes repro¬ 
ductions (excellently effected) of seventeen of the most characteristic of his paintings."— National Observer. 

SECOND EDITION, with 6 Maps and 3 Etched Plates. 7s. 6d. 

(2) DIARY of a CAVALRY OFFICER in the PENINSULAR and 

7 WATERLOO CAMPAIGNS. By the late Lieut.-Colonel T0MKIN80N. “A delightful work. It is d thousand 

pities it was not published long ago, for it is one of the works that go to the making of history.” — Daily Chronicle. 

(3) WOODSIDE, BURNSIDE, HILLSIDE, and MARSH. By 

J. W. TUTT, F.E.S. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. “ Mr. Tull is an excellent observer of nature.”— Saturday 
Review. “ Exactly what is required to enable birds, moths, and flowers to be identified and, still better, to be understood. 
It ts a pleasure to commend it.” — Academy. ___ 

CONCORDANCE to the POETICAL WORKS of MILTON. By 


PAMELA, LADY FITZGERALD. 
MRS. TOWNLEY WARD. 
MARCHIONESS OF HERTFORD. 
EDMUND BURKE. 

MILTON DICTATING “PARADISE 
LOST.” 


JOHN BRADSHAW, M.A., LL.D. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
cun find, to be rivalled, much less surpassed. —Pall Mall Gazette. 


1 In accuracy and thoroughness it is not. as far as too 


NATURAL RIGHTS. By D. G. Ritchie, M.A., Professor of Logic 

and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. 10s. 6d. Principles of 1780 —Idea of “ Nature" in Law and 
Politics—What Determines “ Rights” ?—Liberty of Thought—Toleration — Public Meeting — Association — Contract — 


/^quality — Property—tag hi oj Happiness, <tc. |_L*iorary oi jrnuosopny. 

PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS. By E. J. Simcox. 2 vols., large 

8vo, 32s. 11 A contribution to economical and social history of exceptional value and importance,.”— Times. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. 

“The Real Lot of the Wage Earner.” 

THREE MONTHS in a WORKSHOP. 

By PAUL GOHRE. Edited by Prof. R. T. ELY, Ph.D., 
LL.D. 2s. 6d. The experiences and observations of a student 
in a large German factory. Full of economical, social, and 
moral interest. Has led to the formation of the Evangelical 
Social Congress. 

WORKERS on their INDUSTRIES. 

A Series of Articles on the Origin, Development , Position , and 
Prospects of Leading Industries, by Expert Workmen • 
Edited by F. W. GALTON. 2s. 0d. 

SOCIALISM: its Nature, Strength, 

and Weakness. By Professor R. T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D. 
08. “ Very useful, interesting, and lucid. A more fair- 

minded book we never read ."—Daily Chronicle. 

POPULATION and the SOCIAL 

SYSTEM. By Dr. F. S. NITTI. 2s. 6d. (Social 
Science Series.) “A compact epitome of the various 
theories of the last one hundred years .”—Saturday Review. 

GERMAN SOCIETY at the CLOSE of 

the MIDDLE AGES. By E. BELFORT BAX. 6a. 
11 The work is a good and interesting one, and we heartily 
commend it .”—Daily Chronicle. 

SOBER by ACT of PARLIAMENT. 

By F. A. McKENZIE. 3s. Gd. **As a summary of drink 
legislation and temperance experiment it is invaluable, being 
throughout impartial to the verge of unnecessary candour 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

SCIENCE and ETHICS: a Social 

System. By W. A. MACDONALD. 2a. fid. 

MORAVIAN and SILESIAN MINERS. 

By Dr. BENNO KARPELES. Jto, 7a. fid. 

RECORDS of the HOLE CRAFTE 

and FELLOWSHIP of MASONS. With a Hrnlory of 
the Company. By EDW. CONDEB, Jun., Matter. 
Facalmile8. 4tn, 21s. net. “ Anlhralic materials.”- 
Times. “ An rxtremety handsome quarto—full of curioas 
information. The engravings arc singularly one.”— 
Standard, 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

LECTURES on HUMAN and ANIMAL 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. W. WUNDT. 8vo, 15s. 
The first of the Author's writings which has been made acces¬ 
sible to the English-rcading public. Its comparatively popular 
and introductory character will , it is hoped, render it especially 
acceptable to the general public for whom the technicalities of 
the Gnmdziige would present difficulties, and to workers in 
other departments of science. 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 

PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Dr. ZIEHEN. 
Second Edition, Revised and Increased. Cuts. 6s. 
“ Exceedingly well adapted to give the student a clear idea of 
the scope and the methods of the new science.” — Nature. 
*• Of special value fer the Honours candidates for the London 
M.Dfi —Educational Times. 

LOGIC. By Prof. 0. Sigwart. Trans¬ 

lated by H. C. DENDY. 2 vole., 21 b. 

[Library of Philoaopby. 

RIDDLES of the SPHINX: a Study in 

the Philosophy of Evolution. By F. C. S. SCHILLER, 
M.A. Oxon., Instructor in Logic and Metaphysics in the 
Cornell University. Second Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. “A 
complete system of philosophy in outline. Highly interesting, 
and will repay careful study. We hope the student wilnol 
neglect such an earnest and careful study of metaphysical 
problems.”— Philosophical Review. 

REFORMED LOGIC. A System Based 

on Berkeley’s Philosophy, with an entirely New Method 
of Dialectics. By D. B. MAC LACHLAN. 6s. “ The 

strictly logical chapters are written with great clearness and 
undoubted ability. Many a good point is made, especially in 
th «• criticism of the syllogism .”— Educational Times. 

PHILOSOPHY AT HOME SERIES. 

Neat crown 8vo volumes, 2s. 6d. each. 

Lotze, Prof. H.- Outlines of the Philosophy 

of RKLK510N. Translated by F. CL CONYBEARE. M A. (Oxon.). 
** One of the most suggestive and inlightenmg works that our age has 
been privileged to welcome "—Academy. 

Salter, W. M.—First Steps in Philosophy. 

“ Has deservedly reached a second edition." —Literary World. 

Bosanquet, Dr. Bernard.—Knowledge and’ 

REALITY. 

Molinari, G. de.—Religion. Trent 1 tfd by 

W K. FIRMINGER, B.A (Oxon.). "Cannot fail of coders lure' 
where the question of the relation of Church and State is analogous. 
—Times. 

Bax, E. B.—The Problem of Reality. “An 

acute and compnhensivc little treatise. It if seldom ihat a complete 
theory of the Universe is presented in such brief form."— Glasgow 
Herald. “ Nothing in it which a thoughtful reader should.find any 
difficulty in grasping. Daily Chronicle. 

Lillie, A.-Influence of Buddhism on Primitive 

CHRISTIANITY. “Not content with pointing out the well-known 
coincidences between Huddhism and Christianity, but seeks to account 
for them. The learning is impeding and ingenious."— Times. 

Schopenhauer, A.—Minor Writings. Trane- 

luted by B \ILEY SAUNDERS. 5 vols. "Mr. Saunders has done 
English readers u genuine service."— Athenaeum. 


PHILOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 

COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 

GERMAN and ENGLISH. By Prof. VICTOR HENRY. 
Uniform with bia “ Comparative Grammar of Greek and 
Latin.” Second Edition. Each 7a. fid. “ An txaUt.t 
introduction to the Comparative Philology of thclndo-Snroptau 
Languages — Academy. 

PROGRESS in LANGUAGE, with 

SPECIAL REFERENCE to ENGLISH. ByProfeeaor 
OTTO JESPERSEN. (Written in English.) 7e. fid. 
“ A brilliant and suggestive essay or the comtemporarg 
evolution of English grammar — Times. “ A brilliant 
performance .”— Academy. 

SCHOOL EDITION OF 8EYFFERT. 

CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, Dic¬ 
tionary of. Edited bv the late Professor H. NETTLE- 
SHIP and Dr. J. E. SANDYS. School Edition, Revised, 
with all the Illustrations. 10s. 6d.; Presentation Edition, 
21s. “At once more concise and more comprehensive than the 
well-known * Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities * 
which has so long held the field in this country, and is now 
reappearing in a new and enlarged edition. For that very 
reason it will be more adapted to the requirements of certain 
classes of students, while its scholarly execution and its 
copious illustrations render it, within its limits, a formidable 
rival to Dr. W. Smith's volumes ”— Times. 

PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES.—New Volume. 

GREEK SYNTAX. By Professor E. A 

SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. Oxon. 2s. 6d.; or, with the 
“Accidence, ” in 1 vol., 4fi. 0d. “An admirable working 
ct;;M(-/fOoA:.”--ScotBman. ** Excellently clear and concise .”— 
Educational Review. “ The best practiad grammar .”— 
Literary World. 

FIRST GREEK READER and 

WRITEB. By J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D„ Public Orator 
in the University of Cambridge. [In preparation. 

To accompany Professor Sonnenschein's Grammar. 

STUDENTS’ ANGLO-SAXON Dic¬ 
tionary. By J. R. CLARK HALL, M.A., Ph.D. 
4 to (treble columns), 15a. “ On every page there appear 

to be clear indications that the author has bun well trained tn 
the principles of his subject, and that the work rests on a firm 
foundation of sound scholarship .”— Journal of Education. 

AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. With 

Notes and Glossary. Ay Professor J. W. BRIGHT. 
0s. 0d. “ The best Anglo-Saxon reader with which we are 

acquainted."— Educational Review. _ 

SONNENSCHEIN S 

SCHOOL AUTHORS’ SERIES. 

Reinick’s Short Stories. Edited by J. Col¬ 

ville. M.A., D.Sc. Illustrated. 2 s. 

Kiefel’8 Die Viersehn Nothelfer. Edited by 

R. 8. MACNAGHTEN, M.A. Is. Bd. 

German Chronicles of War. Edited by Prof. 

FRANZ LANGE, Ph D. Maps. as. ad. 

Cicero's Pro Milone. Edited by Bev. W. York* 

FAC88ET. M.A Is. ad. 

-Pro Lege Manilia. Edited by Bev. 

J. HUNTER SMITH, M.A Is. Sd. 

-Ad Atticum, Bk. IV. Edited by J. 

BROWN, B.A. 

Storm’s Immensee. Edited by Dr. John 

_ ROBERTSON. ____ISAortl,. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA. 

1. Training of Teachers. Amy Bkamwbll and 

II. M. HUGHES. 3s. 8d. 

2. Methods of Teaching. Alice Zimmrrn. 3s. 6d. 

3. Education of Girls. Sara a. Burstall. 3s. 6d. 
4 Graded Schools. Mary H. Page. 2s. 

The Reports sent in to the Gilchrist Trustees by their Delegates. 

THREE NEW ONE-VOLUME 
NOVELS. 

(1.) THE WAGES of SIN. By Lucas Malit. 

Cheap Edition. 3*. Sd. 

(2.) THE FRENCH PRISONER: a Story of 

Dartmoor and the Western Sea*. By THOMAS PINKERTON. 
Us "Mr. Pinkerton’s new romance calls for very high piuise. 
It is one of the brightest, compact™/, and least pretentious that 
have (i)rpeartdfor a long tinu. There is certainly no good reason 
why Mr. Pinkerton should not take a leading place among 
present-day j mrveyors of historical jtetion."— Academy. 

(3) THE MEMBER for WORKSHIRE ; or, 

Church and State._A Novel. By THO MAS A8PDEN. 8 b . 

NEW POETRY. 

VOX AMORIS DEI. By Francis Osmaston. 

Fcap. Svo, 28 . 6d. 

ANGELINE, and other Poems. By Faril V. O. 

SERJEANT. Fcap. 8*o, 2s. 8.1. 

VOICES from AUSTRALIA.: a Book of 

Aubtralian Verse. By PHILIP DALE and CYRIL liAA ILAND. 
Fcap. 8vo, &s. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY R. L. STEVENSON. 
TREASURE ISLAND: a Story of 

Pirates and the Spanish Main. Illustrated. . 52nd 
Thousand. 3s. 6d. 

KIDNAPPED. Illustrated. 39th 

Thousand. 3s. 6d. 

CATRIONA. A Sequel to "Kidnapped.” 

25th Thousand. 6s. 

THE MA8TER of BALLANTRAE. 

Illustrated. 24th Thousand. 3s. 6d. 

THE WRECKER. By Robert Louis 

STEVENSON und LLOYD OSBOURNE. Illustrated. 
27th Thousand. Gs. 

THE BLACK ARROW: a Tale of the 

Two Roses. Illustrated. 21st Thousand. 3s. 6d. 

ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 

MENTS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 6s. 

A POOTNOTE to HISTORY. Eight 

Years of Trouble in Samoa. Second Edition. 6s. 

BY J. M. BARRIE. 

The LITTLE MINISTER. Illustrated. 

46th Thousand. 6s. 


BY RIDER HACCARD. 

KING SOLOMON S MINES. 

trated. 04th Thousand. 3s. Bd. 


Illus- 


BY Q. 

Uniform Edition, 6s. each. 

DEAD MAN'S ROCK. 

THE SPLENDID SPUR. 

THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 

THE ASTONISHING HISTORY of 

TROY TOWN.| 

"I SAW THREE SHIPS, ’ and other 

Winter’s Talcs. 

NOUGHTS and CROSSES. 

THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. Stories, 

Studies, and Sketches. By Q. Second Edition. 6s. 

BY ANTHONY HOPE. 

FATHER STAFFORD. 3rd Edition. 

3s. 6d. 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

POMONA’S TRAVELS. Illustrated. 5s. 


BY LESLIE KEITH. 

LISBETH. 6s. 

BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

LIST, YE LANDSMEN I a Romance 

of Incident. 6s. 


BY STANDISH O’GRADY. 

LOST on DU OORRIG; or, ’Twixt 

Earth and Ocean. Illustrated. 6s. 


CAMBRID GE UNIVERS ITY PRESS 

CAMBRIDGE LOCALjXAMINATIONS, 1895. 

TUB PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE BOR SCHOOLS. 

Shakespeare—Twelfth-Night. Edited, 

with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by A. W 
VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Is. 6d.. ready. 

THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 

Milton—Paradise Lost. Books III. and 

IV. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, b j 
A. W. VERITY, M.A. 2s. Ready. 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 

A PRISON PRINCESS: a Romance of 

Millbank Penitentiary. 6s. 


BY E. W. HORHUHC. 

TINY LUTTRELL. 6s. 


BY JAMES PAYH. 

A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. 


BY MRS. PARR. 

THE SQUIRE. 6s. 


BY MAX PEMBERTOH. 

THE SEA WOLVES. Illustrated. 6s. 
THE IRON PIRATE. Illustrated. 

2nd Edition. 5s. 


BY FRANK BARRETT. 

OUT of the JAWS of DEATH. 

Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. 

THE ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY 

FANE. Illustrated. 6s. 

UNDER a STRANGE MASK. Illus- 

trated. 2s. 

BY EDWARD E. HALE. 

SYBIL KNOX; or, Home Again: a 

Story of To-Day. 6s. 


BY DR. EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

THE FAITH DOCTOR. 6s. 

BY MAURUS JOKAI. 

DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. Popular 

Edition. 3s. 6d. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

FOURTEEN TO ONE, &c. Popular 

Edition. 3s. Gd. 


BY MR?. MULESWORTH. 

LEONA. Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. 

BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 

THE MAN in BLACK. Illustrated 

BY W. CARLTON DAWE. 

THE h STORY of FRANCIS OLUDDE. M0UNT DESOLATION. 3s. 6d. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hili., London ; and all Booksellers. 


PITT PRBSS SERIES. 

Scott — Marmion. Edited, with Intro- 

duction, Notes, and Glossary, by J. HOWARD B. 
MASTERMAN, B.A., Lecturer of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 2s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 

The Elements of English Grammar. 

By ALFRED S. WE8T, M.A., Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 2a. 6d. 

Souvestre—Le Serf, Le Chevrier de 

LORRAINE. Edited by ARTHUR R. ROPES, M.A., 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 

INearly ready. 

Souvestre—Le Serf. Edited, with Notes 

and Vocabulary, by A. R. ROPES, M.A. Is. 6d. 

[Vear/y ready. 

Moliere—Le Misanthrope. Edited by 

E. G. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A.,Lecturer in French in 
the University of Cambridge. 2s. 6d. [.Vow ready. 

Riehl—Die Ganerben, DieGerechtigkeit 

GOTTES, ZWEI GESCHICHTEN. E'ited, with 
Vocabulary and Notes, by H. J. WOLSTENHOLME, 
B.A. (Lond.). 3s. [Nearly ready. 

Hacklander — Der geheime Agent. 

Edited, with Introduction, English Notes, and nn 
Bides. By E. L. MILNER-BARRY, M.A., Gonville 
and Caiua College, Cambridge. 3s. [Now ready. 

Cornelius Nepos—Lives of Miltiades, 

THEMISTOCLES, ARISTIDES, PAUSANIAa, and 
CIMON. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Is. 6d. [Nearly ready. 

Caesar—De Bello Gallico. Books IV. 

and V. Edited by A. G. PESKETT, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. Is. 6d. 

Vergil—Aeneid. Book X. Edited by 

A. 8IDGWICK, M.A., Reader of Greek in the 
University of Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Livy—Book XXI. Edited by M. S. Dies- 

DALE, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d 

Cicero—Pro Milone. Edited by J. 8. 

REID, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caiua 
College, Cambridge. 2s. Gd. 

Horace— Epistles. Book I. Edited by 

E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Xenophon—Anabasis. BookV. Edited 

by A. PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge. 2s. 

Euripides—Iphigenia in Aulis. With 

Introduction and Notes, by C. E. 8. HEADLAM, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

Herodotus—Book V. Edited by E. 8. 

SItUCKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 3s. 

Thucydides—Book VII. Edited by H. A. 

HOLDEN, LL.D. 5s.; or in Two Parts, Text and Notes, 
(separately, 6s. 

Homer—Iliad. Book XXIII. Edited by 

G. M. EDWARDS, M.A., Follow of Sidnoy Basso* 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 
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T500K PLATE8 (Ex-Libris) DESIGNED 

J-J ‘ and ENGRAVED in Mediaeval or Modern Styles on Wood. 
Copper, or Steel. A Book containing Illustrations of Mediaeval 
Designs on Wood, post free, 25 stamps.— Thomas Mohinu, 52, High 
Holbdrn, London, w.C. Established 1791. _ 

rpo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and termB, scut gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended —Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, YV ,C. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

aTJL Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Ratnk A Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 

rriYPEWRITING—SHORTHAND.— 

-L Miss LEOLINE HARTLEY (from People’s Palace, Battersea. 
Woolwich Polytechnics), 429. Mansion House Chambers. E.C. All 
kinds of MSS. carefully copied. Duplicating clear as print. Pupils 
received. Testimonials forwarded. 

CATALOGUES 

IT’OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-1- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, Soho 8ocare. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENBIETTA STEEET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

MONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 

-lY_L Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
demand.—(J. I. him wer, Libiairc, 38, Rue de ChAteaudun, Paris 

T O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS 

of FREE LIBRARIES.-The BOOK LOVER’S TREASURE 
HOUSE, No. 2, now ready, containing a selection of High-class 
and desirable Second-hand Books. Post free to any part of the 
World.—Address. Midland Educational Co. (Limited', Bookmen, 
S. U. B. Department, Birmingham. 

T O BOOKBUYERS.—25 per cent. Dis- 

count in nearly all cases. 

HARRISON A SONS, :»!>, Pall Mall, S.W. 

pATALOGUE of all the new CHRISTMAS 

Vj and NEW YEAR’S BOOKS Now Ready, post free on appli¬ 
cation. __ 

A BARGAIN.—A new Complete fr’et of 

the “ENCYCLOPAEDIA BR1TANNICA." Iasi Edition, 
24 vole, and Index, cloth (published at £:C), for £l>;alpo in half- 
Russia '.published at for £24. 


PJNIVER8ITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 

Tlie SECOND TERM will begin on 17th January. The College 
iupplies for penone of either eex, above the ordinary eohool age, the 
m«tn, of continuing their rtudiee in Science, Language, Mlrtonr. 
Literature, and Theory of Muaic. Laboratoriee are open for practical 
instruction in— „ «*ATArv 

CHEMISTRY, GEOIMG\, 

PHYSIC'S ZOOLOGY, 

ENGINEERING, .. BOTANY. 

The ~ ' - ~ - 


arrangements for Practical Work lmve oeen 
Engineers in and near Bristol. Facilities are offered in the way of 
College Scholarships, Engineering Works Scholarships, and special 
arrangements for entrance into professional me. Appli«tions for 
Vacancies should be made as early as possible to the Secretary, from 
whom prospectus and particulars of residence in Clifton may be 

° Medical Education is provided by the Faculty of Medicine of the 

C CALENDAR, containing full information, price Is. (by post, la 3d.). 

James Rafter, Secretary. 

of WALES. 


UNIVERSITY 

APPOINTMENT OF REGISTRAR. 

Salary £400 a year. Applications, with printed Testimonials, to 
Actinq-Reqistkar, care of Messrs, kaithfml A Owen, 11, Vietoria 
Street. Westminster, 8.W.. before January 10th, 1895. AJmowiedge of 
Welsh considered an important qualification. Candidates are re¬ 
quested not to canvass._ 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

'pHE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. 

HUGHES PROFESSORSHIP OF CLASSICS AND COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE. 
APPLICATIONS for the ebovo PROFESSORSHIP (racuit In con¬ 
sequence of the resignation of Profewor Boulgeri will be received at 
the office of the Agent-General for South Australia, 15, Victoria Street, 
Weetmluiler, not later than Saturday, the 19th January. Salarj, fgoo 
a year. Duties commence on the 1st of June, 1895. Particulars of 
tenure and duties may be obtained at the Agent-General's office. 

THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

-L GRANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are SC Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London^ Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 

For'Prospjotus, Ac., apply to the Sicrktart, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


'pHE 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 

T E0TURES in DANISH LITERATURE 

1-J at the PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
A COURSE ofFOUR CHRH&MA8 LECTURES on.the.Danish Prow 
Poet, HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, will be delivered in English 
on DECEMBER 27th, 28 th, 29th, and 31st, 1894, at 3 o clock, by Dr. 
KARL LfcNTZNER. J , , . . 

Tickets, 7s. 6d. for the Course, 2 s. for a single lecture, may be 
obtained in Loudon at the Office, 32, Dorset 8treet, Baker Street, W.: 
also from Messrs. Williams* Noboatk, 14. Henrietta Street Covent 
Garden, W.C.; and at the doors of the Portman Rooms; in Oxford at 
the Clarendon Press Depot, 11«, High Street. Syllabuses gratis. 

HARRIS FREE PUBLIC 

LIBRARY and MUSEUM, PRESTON. 

TO LITERARY AND ART DIRECTORS, ARTISTS, 
ARCHITECTS, Ac. 

The Free Public Library Committee of the Corporation of Preston 
are prepared to receive APPLIC^IONS from pnmerly qiralifled 
persouB for the Formation of the HARRIS REFERENCE LIBRARY 
and ART MUSEUM. . 5 . ... . . . 

Applications for the Appointment or Appointments will be received 
not later than January 16,1885, and considered both separately and 
conjoined in respect of the Literary and Art functions. 

A Schedule of Duties required to oe performed, with the terms of 
the Appointment or Appointments, which will only be for a limited 
period, may be had on application. , 

* Hknky Hamer, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Preston, 12th December, 1894. 

LPLTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 

Hi the koyal naval school. 

About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
£20) in APRIL.—Apply to the limn Mister. 


S T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. An EXAMINATION for 
filling up a few VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held on 
the 15th JANUARY NEXT.—For information, apply to the Bursar, 
St. Paul's School, West Kensington. AV._ 


Human-headed Lion and Bull, Ac., from the sculptures found in the 
long-buried pi laces of the great King* of Assyria, now in the British 
Museum. Made in delicate biscuit porcelain. 

“ Interesting and faithful reproductions.’’— Athenaeum. 

“ Most agreeable ornaments for the drawing-room. —Art Journa'. 

“ The forms, the features, and the elaborate emboidered drapery are 
rendered with most scrupulous fidelity.”— Academy- 

“ Every detail is faithfully and vividly portrayed. '-Illustrated 
AirhiHOlopist. ...... 

Descriptive Prospectus and Press Opinions on application to Alfred 
Jarvis (Sole Publisher), 43, YVillcs Road, London, N.W. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

IV WATF.R-COLOUR!*.—The WINTER EXHIBITION i« NOW 

OPEN. G, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 5. AdmiM'on, 1». 
Uuologuc, 11,1. Ai.ritED D. Fripp, R.W.H., Secretary. 

Just published. cruivn 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 11*1. 

\T ERSES for MUSIC. 

V By A. L. MACKECHNIE. 

London 5*imi*kin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & C'o., Ltd. 


[ttec. 22, 1834.—No. 1181. 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, PRIZES, 

AND 

NEW YEAR GIFTS. 

Messrs. MU DIE & CO. have nowon 
view in their Show-Rooms a LARGE 
and VARIED STOCK of HAND¬ 
SOMELY BOUND BOOKS suit¬ 
able for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
PRIZES, and NEW YEAR GIFTS. 

LISTS SENT POSTAGE FBEE. 


Mudie’s Select Library (Limited), 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O.; 

48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., 
LONDON. 

Also at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


THE 

AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Has the honour to announce the Publication of 

NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 

BT 

ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

“The British Museum collection, reproduced in this 
volume, is,” Raj’s Professor Colvin, “ a fairly complete and 
representative survey of the several phases of Durer's 
activity as a draughtsman and Bketcher during all periods 
of liis career.” 

The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco , Plate* Linen- 
Guarded and Interleavtd. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

(New Edition), of 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple¬ 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free. One Shilling. 

"AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” 

Np.w Pamphlet, Free on Application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London. 

HRISTMAS PRESENT: Offered by 

CHARLES LOWE, New Sheet, Biumixghim. 

A Beautiful ANTIQUE COLLECTION, comprising two splendid 
large Chippendale Girandoles, richly gilt—A superb Oil-Portrait of 
Spodc, the China manufacturer—A magnificent Suite of beautiful 
gold and white Furniture, upholstered in tapestry, 13 pieces—Raphael 
Cartoons, the complete set of 7 splendid large prints, framed£66 the 
lot (cost the Spodc Family, of Hawkesyard Priory, Rugelcy. 
about £400'. 

BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING WATER OR MILK 
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New Series. Now Beady. 

THE ARGOSY. 

With the JANUARY issue commences 

A NEW SERIES, 

ENLARGED AND GREATLY IMPROVED. 

NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. PriciONE SHILLING. 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 

A. SBBXAX. 8TOBV, 

By the late Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 

illustrated by M. Ellen Enwisns, appear in the 
JANUARY Number. 

Aleo the Opening Chaptere of a SERIAL STOETof 
Powerful and Domestic Interest, entitled “ WHEN 
THE LEA FES WERE GREEN," by SYDNEY 
HODGES, Illustrated by Frank Dadd. 

CONTENTS foe JANUARY 

(the Pint Number of the New Series'. Now ready. 

1. WHEN tho LEAVES were GREEN: n Novel. By Svdsev 

Hodges. Chaps. 1 —L Illustrated by Frank Dadd. 

2 . “ MEMORIALS of MRS. HENRY WOOD." By tho Rev. Canon 

M'Cormick, D.I). With Illustrations. 

3. GEORGE FENTON’S CHANCE: a Circuit Story. 

4 . MIDNIGHT: New Year’s Eve. 

3. THE TYRANNY of TOWN FLOWERS. 

«. MR. C ASTON EL. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of “East 
Lynne.” Chapters I.-II. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

7. AFTER LONG WAITING. 

8 . HIS GHOSTLY WIFE. 

0 . THE ROMANCE of Sl'AIN. By Cuabi.es W. Wood. With 
Illustrations. 

10. A MYSTERY of MODERN FLORENCE. 

11. AMONG the HIMALAYAN BEARS. By C. Hastings. 

12. MADAME LA COMTESSE. 

13. A SUBURBAN ROMANCE. 

RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8, New Burlington 
Street, W. 


BLAGKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 

With 30 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, Os. 

FROM the CLYDE to the JORDAN: 

Narrative of a Bicvcle Jonrncv By HUGH CALLAN, 
M.A., Author of " Wand-rings ou Wheal iind on Foot 
Through Europe” and “The Story of Jerusalem.” 

“Mr. Hugh Cal'an has written a narrative of really in¬ 
teresting travel, in which he gives glimpses of Eastern life 
such as can only be conveyed by one who has penetrated to 
the remotest parts .”—Pall Mail Gazette. 

“ Full of good matter.‘ From the Clyde to the Jordan ’ 

is a book which must be interesting to everyone.” 

_ Saturday Review. 

BY BEATRICE HARRADEN. 

New Illustrated Edition, square 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 

THINGS WILL TAKE a TURN. By 

BEATRICE HARRADEN, Anthor of “ Ships that Pass 
in the Night," "In Varving Moods,” Ac. With 46 
Pictures from Designs by John H. Bacon. 

" A charming story.”— World . 

"Miss Beatrice Harraden has given remarkable proof of 
lier power to hold mature and thoughtful readers. In 
* Things will take a Turn ’ she shows that she can appeal 
just as successfully to girl readers.”—-Star. 


BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges* 6b. 

OLAF the GLORIOUS. By Robert 

LEIGHTON. With 8 Page Illustrations by Ralph 
Peacock, and a Map. 

“ Mr. Leighton has succeeded wonderfully in reviving the 
Viking period, so much so that this book will compare most 
favourably even with Mr. Rider Haggard’s attempts to con¬ 
struct a modern Saga.”— Spectator. 


BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

BANSHEE CASTLE. By Rosa Mul- 

HOLLAND. With 12 Page Illustrations by John H. 
Bacon. 

" A beautiful tale, with the qualities for which we 
naturally look in a work by this refined and spiritually 
minded writer.”— World. 


MR. HENTY'S NEW STORIES. 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, 

No. 423. JANUARY. Price 1 b. 

Contents. 

1. —THE HERON8. Chapters VIL-1X. 

2 . —A DAY with XENOPHON’S HARRIERS. 

3. -AN ELIZABETHAN ADVENTURER. By It. W. Cotton. 

4 . -LAND-TENURE iu TUSCANY. By Mrs Rosa. 

B—BIRDS of PASSAGE. 

8 .—FROM the DARK PAST. 

7. —THE HUNTER8 of the NORTH PACIFIC. By M. Rees Davies. 

8. —FROISSART the LOVER. By G. C. Macaulay. 

9 . —CROMWELL and the HOUSE of LORDS. By C. U. Firth. 

Macmillan & Co., Londou. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & 00., 

iVJ- ABT REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Are the sole representative* iu Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A largo Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Arch urologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A C'0. invite attention to their 

Improved Bapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original J ISS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs , Views, Book Illustrations , 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , <kc.,Ac.,atamoderatecoet. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

n. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

* and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street. New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to oall the 
atteution of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for tilling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS- 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

\TEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

•La Ac.—KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers. 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. E.C., 
have speciallv-built Rotary and other fast Machines for pouting 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

WULF the SAXON: a Story of the 

Norman Conquest. By G. A. HENTY. With 12 Page 
Illustrations by Ralph Peacock. 

" A capital story of tne unequal conflict of Harold with 
his northern and southern foes .”—Satuiday Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

WHEN LONDON BURNED: a Story 

of Restoration Times and the Great Fire. By G. A. 
HENTY. With 13 Page Illustrations by J. Finnemore. 
“ Ono of the best stories Mr. Henty has written.”—Timer. 


Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

IN the HEART of the ROOKIES: a 

Story of Adventure in Colorado. By G. A. HENTY. 
With 8 Page Illustrations by G. C. Hindley. 

"Mr. Henty is as good a story-teller as ever, and no book will 
ploase more than ‘ In the Heart of tho Rockies.’ Spectator. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


TWO SPHERES. 

1894 EDITION, 

REVISED and ENLARGED THROUGHOUT. 

By T. E. 8. T. 

Prioe 6s. 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Lokdoh. 

Only a limited number of copies remain. 

Demy 8vo, paper. Is. 

ELLIPTICAL ORBITS: 

THEIR 

Distinctive Mechanical Characteristics 
and Possible Origin. 


By HENRY LARKIN, 

Author of " Carlyle and the Open Secret of his Life.” 
WITH ORIGINAL DIAGRAMS. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
Just published, cloth boards, bevelled edges, 2s. 6tL 

Q LEE PING BEAUTY, and other Poems. 

By Rowe Linobtok, Author of “Woodland and Dreamland,” 
“ Verses in Town and Countiw,’’ “ Thro’ Misty Veils,” Ao. 
_ Qmmm, Farr ax A Co., Londou. 


Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 5$. 

“PROTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. 

-1- Bj Prof. Lionel Beale, F.R.S. Facts and Arguments against 
Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert Speuoer, 
Straus*, Tyndall, and many others. 

Harrison A Hons, 59, P&ll Mall. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN 

CHURCH. Edited by his Daughter, MARY C. 

CHURCH. With a Preface by the Dean of Christ 

Church. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR .—"The very remarkable character which 
Dr. Paget has etched so impressively in the Preface to Miss 
Churoh’s delightful volume.” 

LEEDS MERCURY .—"Everywhere the book leaves the 
impression of rich and many-sided spiritual and intellectual 
endowments, as well as of reverence, courage, critical 
insight, and literaiy skill.” 


A TRANSLATION of the FOUR 

GOSPELS. From the Syriac of the SinaiUo Palimpsest. 
By AGNES SMITH LEWIS, M.R.A.8. Crown 8vo, 
6e. net. 


THE MANLINESS of CHRIST. 

By THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C.. Author of "Tom 
Brown’s 8cbool Days.” New Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. _ 


WEEK by WEEK: Simple 

Verses for every Sunday in the Year. By FRASER 
CORNISH. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

800T8MAN .—'"The verses, if tew, are fine as well as 
simple.” _ 


The PILGRIM of the INFINITE. 

A Discourse addressed to Advanced Religious Thinkers, 
on Christian Lines. By WILLIAM DAVIES. Fcap. 
8vo, 3e. Od. _ 


THE TRAINING of GIRLS for 

WORK. An Expression of Opinion. By EDITH A. 
BARNETT, Anthor of “ Dr. and Mrs. Gold: an Episode 
in the Life of a Cause,” Ac. Globe Bvo, 2s. 8d. 


WOMAN’S SHARE in PRIMI¬ 
TIVE CULTURE. By OTIS TUFTON MASON, 
A.M., Ph.D., Curator of the Deportment of Ethnology in 
the U.S. National Mnseom. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8ro, 6s. net. 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS 

of AUBREY DE VERB. Edited, with a Preface, by 
GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. Globe 8vo, 6s. 

RHYMES of RAJPUTANA. By 

Col. G. H. TREVOR, C.S.I., Agent to the Governor- 
General for Rajputana. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of 

the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By Mrs. OLTPHANT. 
With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. fid. net. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With 

Introduction by HENRY CRAIK, C.B., and 100 Illus¬ 
trations by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges 
uncut. 0s. [The CEAHroas Sexieb. 

BLACK and WHITE.—" Mr. C. E. Brock’s drawings are 
quite perfect, and we much doubt if Gulliver and the lands 
of Liiliput, Brobdingnag, Laputa, and the Houyhnhnms 
have ever received such admirable treatment before. Mr. 
Brock has achieved a triumph.’’ 


THE RUBIES of ST. L0. By 

CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

[Machillut’s Pocxet Novels. 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—“It is quite fresh, fall of in¬ 
terest, and charmingly written.” 


IN the LION’S MOUTH: the 

Story of Two English Children in Franoe, 1789—1793. 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author of " A Lost Battle," 
&o. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—" It is written with an excel¬ 
lent clearness and simplicity, an unflagging interest* and a 
grasp of character only too uncommon.” 


THE BOOK of the ROSE. Bv 

Rev. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR, M. A., Rector of Sprougb- 
ton, Suffolk. With 29 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 
8b. 0d. net. 

DAII .r CHRONICLE.—"The book has great value from 

the practical point of view He has a chapter on manners 

and customs of roses, which will be of much use to intend* 
ing purchasers, and is, so far as we know, a quite original 
idea.” _ 


MACMILLAN & OO., London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

. LIST- 

“ Who dots not tot ! come * Temple Bari ’ John Bull. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Coxtbnts bob JANUARY, 1895. 

I. THE JEW and the JEWEL. 

II. BALLADE of the STARLINGS. 

HI. LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD to FANNY 
KEMBLE, 1871—1881. 

IV. A WATCH in the NIGHT. 

V. AN OLD SOCIETY WIT. 

VI. PRIOR GILBERT’S SISTER. 

Vri. HEINRICH HOFFMANN'S HISTORY. Chops. 9-10. 
VIII. SOME BEAUTIES of COWPEIl. 

IX. STERN NECESSITY. 

X. LETTERS from a FRENCH ATELIER, 

XI. “WITH COMPLIMENTS and THANKS.” 

XII. LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. Chape. 9-11. 

“ One can never help enjoptn;/ 1 Temple. Bar.' ”—GuAitDI.x. 

NEW WORKS . 

A MEMOIR OF 
MRS. AUGUSTUS GRAVEN 

Author of “ Le Rdcit d'une Steur.” 

With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence. 

By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with Portraits of Mrs. Craven, 21s. 

“ Will be welcomed by all who can appreciate tho sympa¬ 
thetic record of so engaging and distinguished a personality. 
Mrs. Craven’s letters, of which many are given, are singu¬ 
larly charming, brightly written, and yet overflowing with 
that more subtle human sympathy which i* the mark of a 
lofty and generous nature.”— iHmes, 


A. 


& C. BLACK’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


A MEMOIR OF 

MRS. HENRY WOOD, 

Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 

By CHARLES W. WOOD. 

In 1 vol., crown8vo, with 3 Portraits aud Gi Illustrations, Gs. 

THE LIFE OF 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 

By H E R S E L F. 

• Third Edition. 

In 2 vols., square crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


LETTERS FROM THE CAMP 


to his RELATIVES at HOME DURING the SIEGE of 
8K8A8TOPOL By COLIN FREDERICK CAMP- 
-HELL. With Introduction by Field-Marshal LORD 
WOLSELEY. In l .vol., crown Svo, 7s. Od 
‘‘A most pleasing and interesting book. The letters arc 
just what a soldiers letters ought to bo—bright and cheer- 
fu full of anecdote and observation.”— Scotsm-v*. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


In 5 vols., crown 8vo, to be issued at monthly intervals. 
Vol. II., now ready, 7s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

By THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated by WILLIAM 
PUR DIE DICKSON, D.D., LL.D. A New and Cheaper 
Edition, Revised. 

Iu 5 vols., demy Svo, to be published monthly. 

The Second Volume now ready, 9s. 

The HISTORY of the FRENCH 

REVOLUTION (1789-1800). By LOUIS ADOLPH 
THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK SUOBERL. 
New Edition, with 50 Ulus! rations on Steel. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 

NOW READY. 

CORNISH DIAMONDS. 

By ELIZABETH GODFREY, 

Author of ** ’Twist Wood and Sea,” Ac. 

In 2 vols., crown Svo. 

NOW READY. 

A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT 

• . By the Author of "DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 
in 3 vols., crown Svo. 

There is much first-rate work in the book. The scries 
of pictures of life in tho two middle-class interiors is 
extremely well done. All the portraits are lifelike, and each 
of the characters has an individuality of its own.” 

_____ __ p"’>y Chi ankle. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publisher, in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE LIFE of CHRIST as 

REPRESENTED in ART. By FREDERIC W. 
FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. Abundantly Illustrated with 
Reproductions of Early Christian Symbols from the 
Catacombs, of Pictures of the Great Masters, and of 
Modern English Painters, including Sir J. E. Millais, 
Bart., W. Holman Hunt, and Sir E. Burne Jones, Bart.; 
also containing, as a Frontispiece, a Photogravuro of 
the “ Beau Diou cl’Amiens.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The RELIGION of the SEMITES 

—The Fundamental Institutions. By the late W. 
RO BE RTSON SMIT H, M. A., LL.D., Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, Re¬ 
vised and Enlarged by the Author. Demy Svo, 15s. net. 


SYRIAC LITERATURE. By 

the late WILLIAM WRIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Arabic 
in thp University of Cambridge. Cr. 8vo, cloth, Gs. net. 


MONISM AS CONNECTING 

RELIGION and SCIENCE. The Confession of Faith 
of a Man of Science. By ERNST HAECKEL. Trans¬ 
lated from the German by J. D. F. GILCHRIST. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price Is. Go. net. 


HISTORICAL PROGRESS and 

IDEAL SOCIALISM. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 
Profossor of Political Economy iu the University of 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 


Sampson Low, larston ft Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

VENICE 

DEPICTED BY PEN AND PENCIL 

Adapted by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL 

(N. D’ANVERS). 

From the German of HENRY PERL. 

With an Introduction by Mr. H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 
With 180 Full-page and Text Illustrations from Original 
Drawings by Rttoro Tito and other celebrated 
Venetian Artists. 

In ono handsome 4to vol., cloth extra, 28s. 

A Limited Number of Copies, in a superior binding, at 32s. 

Speaking of Venice the Daily Xetcs recently said : 

‘ There could be no more fascinating subject, especially for Engliah- 
men. Venice in her day was the greatest of the maritime powers. She 
came to her decline l-y the mistake of forsaking the sea for the land. 
But the interest of Venice isjfur the whole world. The commerce and 
the naval supremacy were but two things. Beside them was the 
glorious effulgence of Venetian art, and the opulence which In itself 
has a curious charm for the mind. Venice in her great day stood for 
the pride of life. We like to think of absolutes in all things—in power, 
in majesty, in splendour, in riches, in art, and iu all that gives the 
fulness of being. Venice lusted long, for more than a thousand years 
from the dawn of the Ducal power, the Councils, and the great system 
of administration, to her downfall in the time of the Frcnoh Republic, 
when the soldiers of the Revolution occupied tho square of Saint Mark, 
and watched what seemed to be the suppliant doves at their feet... ** 


ORIGINAL NOVELS IN THE 6s. FORM. 


LABOUR and the POPULAR 

WELFARE. By W. H. MALLOCK. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 
prico Is.; cloth, price Is. 6d. 


PROPERTIES of MATTER. By 

P. G. TAIT, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the'University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown Svo, cloth, price 7s. Gd. 


THE SENILE HEART: its 

Symptoms, Sequela*, and Treatment. By G. W. BAL¬ 
FOUR, M.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 
price 6s. 

A DICTIONARY of BIRDS. By 

ALFRED NEWTON. Demy Svo, Illustrated. To be 
completed in Four Parts, price 7s. 6d. each net. 

[ Part III. now ready. 

ON the PROCESSES for the 

PRODUCTION nf EX LIBRIS. By JOHN VINY- 
COMB. Fcap. Svo, cloth, Illustrated, price 3s. Gd. net. 

The POST in GRANT and FARM 

By J. WILSON HYDE, Controller in the General Post 
Office, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
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Author of 
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LONDON UP TO DATE. By 

G. A. SALA. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

P0STE RESTANTE: a Novel. 

By C. Y. HARGREAVES. 3 vols., crown Svo, cloth. 

JOHN DARKER: a Novel. By 

AUBREY LEE. 3 vols., crown Svo, cloth. 

A ROMANCE of DIJON. By 

M. BETUAM-EDWARDS. Crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 

MY INDIAN SUMMER. By 

PRINCESS ALTIERT. Translated from the Frerch by 
AGNES EUAN SMITH. Crown Svo, cloth, price Gs. 


DRYBURGH EDITION 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

Illustrated by 250 Woodcuts specially drawn and En¬ 
graved for this Edition. Now complete in 25 vols. 
Price in Sets, elotl^JkG 5s. Also in half-calf, &e. 

A., & C. BLACK Soho Square, London. 


Author of“ rae THE CATES OF DAWN. 

Fever of Life.” ' _ 

By John Hicks. jTHE MAN FROM 08HK08H. 

HE V ADDITIONS to LOW’S STANDARD KOVELS. 

Uniform crown 8vo Vols., cloth, Half a Crown each. 

_ iTHE GUARDIAN ANCEL. 

Dr OW Holmes [OVER ™ E TEA CUW. 
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, THREE RECRUITS, and the Girls 

By They Left Behind Them. 

Joseph Hatton. TH • OLD HOUSE AT SANDWICH. 

' With Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author. 


By 


SARAH: A SURVIVAL. LYOIA. 


By 


HeskethSell,C Bj A WITCH’S LEGACY. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 

OHRISTMAS NUMBER. 

The Christmas Number of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is 
of especial interest and attractiveness, light and enter¬ 
taining, and beautifully Illustrated. The Number is opened 
by Three Full-Page Pictures, practically Three Frontispieces 

RUoYARD KILLING contributes one of his most recent 
Dramatic Poems, *' Me Andre WS Hymn.” 

GEORGE FREDERICK WATT R.A.-Cosmo Monlr- 

house, illustrated by a horoug y representative Series 
of 21 Reproductions from Watts’s Paintings and 
Drawings. 

The MATRIMONIAL TONTINE BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 

is a Christmas Story by Robert Grant. (Illustrated.) 

THE STORY of a PATH. By H G. Bunner. (Illustrated.) 
THE MANTLE of OSIRIS : a Story of a Sensational Dis¬ 
covery. By W. L. Palmer. 

BY SPECIAL INVITATION: a Railroad Story. By 
Francls Lynde. 

THE WOODCUTTER'S HUT : a Poem. By Archibald 
iampman. With Illustrations. 

BESIDES OTHER STORIES AND POEMS. 


London: Sampson Low, Mauston & Company, Ltd. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22,1894. 

1 Vo. 1181, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
8fc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth. Edited 
by A. J. C. Hare. In 2 vols. (Edward 
Arnold.) 

Miss Edgeworth refused to write an auto¬ 
biography. Perhaps she was wrong. Had 
she out of delicacy refrained from excess of 
family details, enough remained in her life 
to have made up an ample volume. No 
doubt her Memoirs of her father, with whom 
she was so closely identified, may be said to 
cover the first fifty years of her life; but 
there she does her best to thrust herself into 
the background. She was indeed too modest 
for genuine autobiography. But we should 
have prized her account of her own literary 
apprenticeship and experiences; her matured 
impressions of the many personages whom 
she knew so intimately; and, above all, her 
remarks on the Irish events and Irish social 
conditions of which she was an eye-witness. 
For suoh a work these domestic letters are 
a poor substitute. Indeed, it must be owned 
that as a whole they are disappointing, and 
have needed an effort to peruse to the end 
They are reprinted from the collection issued 
privately by MUs Edgeworth’s stepmother, 
and Mr. Hare has—what he calls—“ edited ” 
them. How much that means we cannot 
tell. In his brief preface he says he has 
merely “ made a selection.” The publisher’s 
Advertisement speaks of his “ omitting any 
letters and other material of a personal 
nature which have ceased to be of interest.” 
As a fact, the greater part of what has been 
retained comes under that description. On 
what principle then was the selection made ? 
Again, Mr. Hare says that he has “ written 
such a thread of biography as might unite 
the links of the chain.” This refers to the 
passages in large print which are sand- 
wiched in here and there, often to small 
purpose. But the Advertisement says that 
the Letters “formed the greater part of 
the Memoirs compiled by Mrs. Edgeworth.” 
Olearly then that work contained either a 
biography, or was a biography enriched 
with letters. Is then the present large 
print to be referred to Mrs. Edgeworth or 
to Mr. Hare or to both, and in what pro¬ 
portions ? 

This at least is dear, that either Mr. Hare 
is incompetent for the task he has under¬ 
taken, or else that he has spent no pains 
over it. A more deplorable case of book¬ 
making is rarely found, whoever is to blame. 
Now that the public have once seen the 
many precious things embedded in the book, 
dearly the “ Letters ” will have to be edited 
over again; but this first attempt may defer 
a second for several years. 

This Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth 


contains no Life of her at all. The book 
might have been made intelligible, if the 
editor had asked permission to reprint or 
condense Mr. Leslie Stephen’s article in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. Whether 
he has referred to it, is not evident; possibly 
he has not even studied the Memoirs of 
Mr. Edgeworth. His first dozen pages in 
large print briefly touch on the origins of 
the Edgeworth family, and Mr. Edgeworth’s 
numerous marriages. Of Maria we read 
very little beyond a few scattered letters, till 
on p. 41 we find her in her thirtieth year. 
So of her childhood, of her training under 
her father, and of her earlier work we gather 
scarce anything. Later on the scraps of 
large print between the letters become rare. 
Often they are trivial, often they should have 
been printed as footnotes; now and then 
they are really biographical. But in no 
way do they afford such a “ thread of bio¬ 
graphy as may unite the links of the chain.” 
Long gaps appear unexplained; important 
incidents in Maria’s life are ignored; the 
clue to innumerable obscurities and incon¬ 
sistencies is not supplied. Take one instance. 
Mr. Edgeworth had four wives and twenty- 
two children. The first wife, Maria’s 
mother, was of good family, one of the four 
daughters of the heiress of Blaok Bout ton 
in Oxfordshire, who had married a German 
gentleman. Till the age of six Maria was 
brought up by her mother’s family. Her 
father then married again, and we hear 
no more of the family. Surely we have 
a right to some explanation of the strange 
fact that in Maria’s almost boundless 
family affections no place remained for the 
relations of her ill-used mother. In fact, 
she never once alludes to her or them at all. 
If this was due to her father’s influence, it 
is strange that after his death she did not 
seek reconciliation. Again, these twenty- 
two children are naturally confusing, 
especially as three names were duplicated— 
there were two Honoras, Sophias, and 
Williams. Maria’s letters, being nearly all 
domestic, swarm with these brothers and 
sisters, and the large print only yields us 
fitful and imperfect clues. Suddenly, on 
. 248, we find a list of them; but it is a 
efective one. Dates, sometimes of birth, 
or marriage, or death, aro capriciously 
added; many of the omissions Mr. Hare 
could have supplied easily from the text 
of the book. Moreover, the order of names 
seems open to doubt. 

The Letters, as they stand, are unsatis¬ 
factory. They have been pruned either too 
much or too little. Quite half is purely 
trivial, written down to the level of the 
authoress’s female correspondents — mere 
pleasant feminine gossip and outpourings 
of affection. It has no bearing on her 
literary character, and most peremptorily 
would she have forbidden its publication. 
No doubt this trivial element could have 
been excised with proper skill, and no doubt 
will be in the future. On the other hand, 
if the present work is meant to present Miss 
Edgeworth, not as an authoress, but as a 
specimen Irish gentlewoman of her period, 
it is equally a failure. For then too much 
has been cut out. What remains is fre¬ 
quently unintelligible. The letters abound 
with references and allusions which want 


explanation, though here and there we get 
glimpses of the beautiful family life led at 
Kdgeworthstown. Probably the suppressed 
passages would throw light on these ob¬ 
scurities ; Mrs. Edgeworth’s notes in the 
private edition, coupled with family archives 
and traditions, would supply more. By the 
by, what search has yet been made for fur¬ 
ther letters not included in that collection ? 
Some must exist. From these various 
sources a biographer of judgment and good 
taste might surely paint a series of charming 
interiors of a house not less interesting than 
that of the Bruntys. As it is, among the 
numerous brothers and sisters who flit 
capriciously through Maria’s letters, there 
is not one who is a personality, not one 
whom we can grasp or reoognise again, 
save, perhaps, the invalid Lucy, and even 
she suddenly reappears convalescent at the 
hymeneal altar. In short, we can only 
regret that we have been tantalised by 
these confused, disjointed, fragmentary 
glimpses of a domestic circle so patriarchal 
and so interesting. The roomy old mansion 
of Edgeworthstown—and big it must have 
been to hold them all with their numerous 
guests—appears somehow in the photo¬ 
graphic frontispiece as a ten-roomed, three- 
chimneyed £50 villa. All is disillusion. 

Mr. Hare’s footnotes call for a separate 
rotest. Some few are useful, and probably 
orrowed from obvious sources. Others are 
thrown in at hazard now and then, just to 
remind us that there is an editor who is 
editing. While real obscurities are ignored, 
here and there some trivial point is selected 
for elucidation. Constantly we are puzzled 
by the first appearance of some relative, 
under perhaps a Christian name. Gradually 
after many reappearances we get to under¬ 
stand who it is; and then long after, perhaps 
in the next volume, when the personage is 
familiar to us and married off or dead, we 
get a footnote stating who it is; and what is 
more, that footnote is then often repeated. 
Among the many personages met at Paris 
in 1802, Mr. Hare has picked out at random 
a few, and extracted for each a couple of 
lines or so from the dictionary, or oddly 
enough purloined from the text for his 
footnote. Thus, Miss Edgeworth mentions 
M. Suard; whereupon Mr. Hare inserts this 
note, “ M. Suard was editor of the Publicists." 
Having digested this information, and 
wondering why Mr. Hare should drag it in 
at all, the reader returns to Miss Edgeworth 
to find, three lines further on, these words, 
“At present he is at the head of La 
Publicists .” 

It is possible that Mr. Hare has done as 
much or more than he undertook, and that 
the Letters were not thought worth serious 
editing. If so, we can only deplore such an 
economy of enterprise, and wait patiently 
till some first-rate hand shall take up a sub¬ 
ject which has long claimed attention. A 
sound, thoughtful, definitive biography of 
Maria Edgeworth, the inspirer of the Waver- 
ley Novels, the “second woman of her time 
in Europe,” would be a great book. It 
would probably revise the popular estimate 
of her work; it would account for her 
limitations, her singular excellencies, and 
her still more excellent unfulfilled possi¬ 
bilities; it would decide how far she was 
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inspired and fortified, and how far her 
originality was dwarfed, by the influence of 
her wonderful father; it would point out 
how far her central position in that wonder¬ 
ful family made for or against the full 
development of her genius; it would tell 
us, not merely what she thought of her con¬ 
temporaries, but what they thought of her. 
And since the veil of privacy which she 
assumed has now been lifted, it cannot be 
replaced; each Englishman, still more each 
Englishwoman, may claim that her domestic 
story should no longer be the heirloom of 
the family she illustrated; the biographer, 
therefore, will add to the many high and 
wholesome lessons which her books have 
taught one beyond all supreme—that of her 
life. 

What Maria Edgeworth was, how good, 
how noble, how brilliant, how wise, shall 
not here be written in review of a presenta¬ 
tion of her work so unworthy. Mr. Hare’s 
edition will try the patience of the general 
reader, but those who care at all for the 
authoress would do ill to neglect it. For 
the Letters contain some of the shrewdest, 
deepest, and most sympathetic things that 
Miss Edgeworth ever penned. How in¬ 
cisively she inscribes in a few lines the form, 
features, and character of the personages 
she met! How gloriously she revels and 
frolics in her tour—alas! too short—in 
Connemara! How sweetly and truly she 
touches every note in the gamut of domestic 
joys and griefs! If only a judicious friend 
would mark the best passages for us, the 
book would be an unalloyed treasure. 

One singularity, which might escape notice, 
may here be added. It is the number of early 
friends of the Edgeworths who afterwards 
attained celebrity—Sir Humphrey Davy 
and the Duchess of Wellington are instances. 
Maria’s last interview with her OTace, “ dear 
Kitty Pakenham,” and her encounter with 
the de Genlis are two superb bits of descrip¬ 
tion : the one pathetic, the other humorous. 
But if one must quote at all, let it be this 
inimitable definition of good conversation— 

“both Joanna [Baillie] and her sister have 
most agreeable and new conversation—not old, 
trumpery literature over again, and reviews, but 
new circumstances worth telliog, a propos to 
every subject that is touched upon—frank 
observation of character, without either ill- 
nature or the fear of committing themselves : no 
blue-stocking tittle-tattle, or habits of wor¬ 
shipping or being worshipped: domestic, 
affectionate, good to live with, and without 
continual fussing, doing what is most obliging 
and whatever makes us feel most at home.” 

E. Pubcell. 


Reports of State Trials. New Series. Vol. 

Y. Edited by J. E. P. Wallis. (Eyre 

& Spottiswoods.) 

The fifth volume of the new series of State 
Trials is wholly given up to one single pro¬ 
ceeding—the trial of O’Connell. It is true 
that this monster prosecution involved many 
separate steps in addition to the actual trial, 
and that many other traversers stood at 
O’Connell’s side; but they were all his 
henchmen and undistinguished, except 
Charles Gavan Duffy, and the whole 
interest of the thing centred round 


O’Connell’s trial and O’Connell’s appeal to 
the House of Lords. It was a long and 
tangled business. No legal stone was left 
unturned to prevent the trial from taking 
place in the first instance, and to render it 
abortive in the second. The indictment, 
being a document over eighty feet long, 
naturally gave rise to motions of similar 
length. It was prolix: they were dilatory. 
The traversers delivered pleas in abate-, 
ment : the Attorney-General demurred to 
their pleas; and ultimately there was pro¬ 
nounced thereon judgment of respondeat 
ouster —to laymen truly a fearsome thing. 
It took a second demurrer and a second 
judgment to the like effect to bring the case 
to trial. The jury were sworn on January 
16, 1844; but it was not till February 
12 that they gave their verdict, and not till 
May 30 that judgment was pronounced. 
O’Connell then went to gaol—a gaol of his 
own selection—to which he was escorted by 
the High Sheriff, where, most days in the 
week, he was at home to callers (to gentle¬ 
men on sending in their cards, and to ladies 
without let or hindrance) and where he was 
accommodated with a gymnasium, of which 
he probably made no use, and a pavilion for 
dinners al f,reset , which he probably used a 
great deal. Eventually his appeal reached 
the House of Lords; and by the votes of 
Lords Denman, Campbell, and Cottenham 
against those of the Chancellor Lyndhurst 
and the ex-Ohancellor Brougham, the appeal 
was allowed. O'Connell was released from 
the commodious Bichmond Bridewell and 
walked home to bed ; but nothing so tame 
as mere liberty and a quiet life would do. 
Next day he returned to the place of his 
incarceration, in order that he might be 
publicly enlarged. He was dragged through 
the streets, standing on the dizzy eminence 
of a three-storied chariot, gaudy with purple 
and gold, drawn by six horses, and escorted 
by an ancient Irish harper, the Lord Mayor 
in full panoply, his own Head Pacificator, 
Tom Steele, armed with a branch of peace, 
and all the trades of Dublin and most of its 
rascality. It must have been a glorious 
moment. 

The victory, however, if victory there was 
any, rested not with the agitator and the 
people, but with the Government and the 
House of Lords. O'Connell had at any 
rate served part of his sentence in gaol, 
and the spell of his long immunity from 
legal penalties was broken. Age was 
creeping over him; younger men with 
strange ideas were making themselves 
heard; and the Irish people no longer felt 
as before the compulsion of his persuasive 
personality. Nor was he himself much 
disposed to incur a second sentence or to 
risk a second collision with the law. Though 
his offences, if they were offenoes at all, 
merited far severer pains than the short 
term of imprisonment to which he was 
actually sentenced, and though of that term 
he served but a fraction, the imprisonment 
practically took all the force out of his 
agitition. It continued indeed, but it was 
no longer a menace to English ascendency. 
Substantially the Government had the best 
of it. 

The House of Lords, too, came well out 
of the struggle. It had been denounced as 


the stronghold of political bigotry and 
oppression; and, lo! it showed itself before 
all the world upholding the technicality of 
the law at the cost of its own political prefer¬ 
ences. Most of its members hated O’Connell 
as a demagogue with what bitterness their 
disdain of him as Irishman and agitator 
would permit. Even with the Whig peers 
he was no favourite, and the great majority 
of the Lords undoubtedly thought it a 
mighty salutary thing that he should be 
laid by the heels in gaol. The current of 
legal authority ran the same way. To say 
nothing of the all but unanimous voice of 
the Irish bench, almost all the English 
judges whose opinions were taken agreed 
that the appeal ought to fail on all points. 
The two who expressed opinions to the con¬ 
trary differed from their brethren only in 
one point out of many; and although the 
great weight of Parke’s authority was on 
one point in favour of the appellant, the 
majority who took the other view included 
Tindal, Patteson, Maule, Williams, and 
Alderson. The peers saw a victory for 
O’Connell coming nevertheless, coming 
by a bare majority of one, and that 
one either Denman or Campbell or 
Cottenham. Not unnaturally there were 
some who reflected that they too were peers 
—not lawyers, indeed, but statesmen—and 
that they had votes which might put right 
what Whig law lords were proposing to do 
wrong. Lyndhurst smarted under his own 
impending defeat; his anger and disgust 
are to be read in every word of the sneers 
that he launched at Parke, who had couched 
an opinion differing from that of so many 
of his brethren in terms of decent diffidenoe. 
Tet when, among the voices given against 
allowing the appeal, the “ not content ” of 
several lay peers was heard, he would not 
act upon it. He made no declaration of 
what he considered to be the sense of the 
House, but, pausing, put the question 
again. Then Lord Wharncliffe appealed to 
the peers not to judge issues which they 
had not heard, or to decide points of law 
which they could not understand. 

“It is far better," said he, “ that the char¬ 
acter of this house as a court of appeal and a 
court of law should be maintained, even though 
the decision should, in the opinion of your 
Lordships, be objeotionable, as being contrary 
to that of the judges, and although it should 
prove inconvenient in this particular instanoe: 
it is, I say, under such circumstances better to 
concur in the opinion of the majority of the 
law lords, than reverse the judgment of those 
persons who, by their education and station, 
must behest able to decide upon subjects of this 
nature, and who in reality constitute the court 
of law in this House.” 

This grave appeal, supported by Lords 
Brougham and Campbell, was listened to. 
The lay lords walked out of the House. 
O’Connell, indeed, was set at liberty; but 
the dignity of the peers was saved, and the 
most signal proof possible was given of the 
impartiality of English law. 

As for that law, it certainly did not 

S rofit very greatly by all this litigation. 

''Connell’s case has often been supposed 
to have declared the iniquity of jury¬ 
packing. It really only decided against a 
practice unconnected with the constitution 
of juries, which had been followed without 
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S aestion or change for two generations. The may be considered to have received decent asms- victor, ivuara, ana jh. Jb'aguet; and 
[ouse of Lords Slid down that separate ver- and final sepulture. then, for general estimates of Racine’s 

diets and judgment accordingly ought to be J. A. Hamilton. works, we nave Paul de Saint-Victor on 

entered on the separate counts, and that one - Racine and Shakspere, Taine on the influ- 

general verdict on all counts, with a general . .. _ , _ .. enoe of contemporary manners on the 

judgment “ for his offences aforesaid,” Spicwum of the Great French Winters . dramatist (a capital specimen of his criti- 

was bad, if any one of those counts By Eugene Fasnacht. (Macmillass,) oism), and three pages of Sainte-Beuve on 
was bad. This victory may add a new In the polity of books the anthology holds Racine’s style. The editor’s task has been 
terror to the drawing of indictments and a precarious rank. Fit, non nascitur. It one of selection. He has performed it 
shake the nerves of nervous judges; but it is not bora to its station; its aocomplish- with taste and judgment, effacing him- 
can hardly be regarded as the prop of ments are studied; and it shines, if it shine self and leaving the word to others with 
liberty or a corner-stone of the constitution, at all, with a borrowed light. Lacking a a rare modesty. There is nothing super- 
The point itself is understood to have been birthright, its pretentions will be challenged; fiuous; hardly a footnote trespasses on the 
suggested by Peacock; judge after judge and it must be prepared to conquer the pre- province of philology. Sometimes, though 
declared that he heard it at first with judice of critics. For a critic may be rarely, we note a Lapse from just propor- 
astonishment, for all agreed that the uniform pardoned, if he avow at once that he pre- tion: for ins tan oe, we have ten pages 
opinion of the profession and the praotice fers to choose one author at a time, and of “Amphitryon,” and barelv one of 


J. A. Hamilton. 


Saint-Victor, Nisard, and 1C. Faguet; and 
then, for general estimates of Racine’s 
works, we have Paul de Saint-Victor on 
Racine and Shakspere, Taine on the influ¬ 
ence of contemporary manners on the 
dramatist (a capital specimen of bis criti¬ 
cism), and three pages of Sainte-Beuve on 
Racine’s style. The editor’s task has been 
one of selection. He has pe rf or m ed it 
with taste and judgment, effacing him¬ 
self and leaving the word to others with 
a rare modesty. There is nothing super- 


declared that he heard it at first with judice of critics. For a critic may be 
astonishment, for all agroed that the uniform pardoned, if he avow at once that he pre¬ 
opinion of the profession and the praotice fers to choose one author at a time, and 
of the oourts had been the other way; but spend profitable hours in his oompany. “ L’Avare.” The soheme of the book, from 
it commended itself to Ooltman and to ’Tis barely courteous to a poet or a sage to the introductory analysis to the index, is 
Parke, and that circumstance may perhaps grant him audience for ten minutes, while entirely good. Anything that it oontains 
save the ordinary legal mind from having another of the immortals awaits his turn, can be found at a glance, so logical and 
to confess itself constrained, but not con- So, were we bent on musio, we would beg lucid is the plan. The names of the oritios 
vinced, by the decision of the House of to hear one opera as the composer wrote it, are enough to prove that the book is much 
Lords in its favour. without abridgment or interpolation, rather more than a primer for (he purposes of 


udice of critics. For a critic may be rarely, we note a lapse from just propor- 
pardoned, if he avow at once that he pre- tion: for ins tan oe, we have ten pages 
!ers to choose one author at a time, and of “Amphitryon,” and barely one of 


without abridgment or interpolation, rather I 


vinced, by the decision of the House of to hear one opera as the composer wrote it, are enough to prove that the book is much 

Lords in its favour. without abridgment or interpolation, rather more than a primer for (he purposes of 

The other point is one almost of senti- than sit at a gala performance, where the “ cramming.” 

ment. Lord Denman rested his opinion overture, the several acts, and the ballet A good way of using it would be to 

in part upon the irregularity which had were the works of as many masters. When trace through it some single quality or 
occurred in the preparation of the jury list, Bayreuth itself oould hardly satisfy our method of French writers in sucoes- 
and bestowed upon it several very eloquent appetite for music-dramas, we might par- sive ages. Their emulation of classical 
and purple passages. No one else, how- donably grumble at such scraps as we forms, the Roman satire and epistle, the 
ever, treated this as a ground for allowing could get at a Grand Wagner Concert, Luoianio dialogue, or the fable, is 
the appeal; and, as no one had ever con- with heavy layers of analytical programme obvious. More deeply rooted is their 


The other point is one almost of senti- than sit at a gala performance, where the 
ment. Lord Denman rested his opinion overture, the several acts, and the ballet 
in part upon the irregularity which had were the works of as many masters. When 
oocurred in the preparation of the jury list, Bayreuth itself oould hardly satisfy our 
and bestowed upon it several very eloquent appetite for music-dramas, we might par- 


the appeal; and, as no one had ever oon- with heavy layers of analytical programme 
tended that such irregularity was a thing to between the slices. Yet the manner of pro¬ 
be encouraged, this part of his speech to sentation has its merits. The slight annoy- 


House remains a little in the 


ance is the little touch of the spur, which 


On examination of the list from which puts the critic on his mettle. “ Why,” has produced “ Poemee Anti< 
the Sheriff summoned the jurymen for it makes him ask, “do you choose this “Les Trophies.” The French 
O’Connell’s trial, it was found that the morsel rather than that ? What harmony a decided affinity to the Latin, 
names of a considerable number of persons in the periods, what rhythm in the Alex- been capable of catching the spii 
qualified to be jurors had somehow been andrine couplets, is it meant to reveal to the literature. F6nelon writes an 
omitted. How and when or by whose fault attentive ear ? ” The concentration of the conversation between Achilles < 


obvious. More deeply rooted is their 
tendency to be didaetie in the treatment of 
classical subjects — a tendency happily 
extinct, we hope, in the generation wbioh 
has produced “ Poemee Antiques ” and 
“ Les Trophies.” The French mind, with 
a decided affinity to the Latin, has seldom 
been capable of catching the spirit of Greek 

_1_ _!a __•_f_ 


omitted. How and when or by whose fault attentive ear ? ” The concentration of the conversatiox 
this occurred was never very clearly made out. mind on a single passage is a wholesome in Elysium. 

Probably it was a mere accidental over- discipline. A few pages diligently studied of the“channanteavalier,'clu meilleurton,” 
sight, a sheet of names—some sixty among may unlock more of an author’s heart than which he must have picked up among the 
over seven hundred—having been over- a volume carelessly read. “ nymphs ” of Scyros: “ Je suis ravi, grand 


conversation between Achilles and Homer 
in Elysium. Achilles begins, in the style 

a! (Va it _1*_J_Ml_ a__ if 


over seven hundred—having been over- a volume carelessly read, 
looked: at any rate, there can be no doubt After this preface on anthologies, be it 
that the trick, if it was a trick, was com- said that the present volume is a pattern to 
mitted by irresponsible subordinates, and its class. It contains selections from the 
that no responsible official had anything to best authors of France, in prose and verse, 


a volume carelessly read. “ nymphs ” of Scyros: “ Je suis ravi, grand 

After this preface on anthologies, be it podte, d’avoir servi & t’immortaliser. He 
said that the present volume is a pattern to mentions his ohief exploits: what a subject 
its class. It contains selections from the for a poet! To whom Homer: 
best authors of France, in prose and verse, “J’avoue qne le sujet est beau, mais j’en 
from the foundation of the Academy in 1635 aurais bien pu trouver d’autres. Une preuve 
to the year 1893, the most recent authors qu’il y en a d’autres, o’est que j’en ai trouvfe 
represented in it being Renan and Taine. effectivement. Les ayentures du sage et 
Hugo is the last of the poets, since Leconte patient Ulysse valent bien la colors de l’lmpfc- 


do with it. There is no shadow of ground from the foundation of the Academy in 1635 aurais bien pu trouver d’autres. Une preuve 
for suggesting that it was a Government to the year 1893, the most recent authors qu’il y en a d’autres, o’est que j’en ai tronvfe 
stratagem, and on the whole it is unlikely represented in it being Renan and Taine. effectivement. Les ayentures du sage et 
that tiie addition of those names to the Hugo is the last of the poets, since Leconte Patient Ulysse valent bien la colors de l’unpt- 
entire list would have had the slightest de Lisle died too lately to take his place tueux Achilla. 

influence on the result of the trial. But among them. But this is not all. Nothing, , “ AchilU: Quoif Comparer le ruse et 
the omission was a godsend to the defenders: save a jest-book, is more insipid than mere trompeur Ulysse an fils de ThAtis, pins terrible 
they made a grievance of it, and an ex- elegant extracts, or duller than a mere tt®”- Va poete mgrat, tuSentaras . . . . 
cellent grievance it was. They challenged history of literature with no extracts and no doiv * t point^ mettora <$£*.*" ulS^ro 
the array: that was enough to give the elegance. The latter kind of compilation d’ombren’estgudrea oraindre. Tu n’as plus 
whole proceedings a savour of injustice from flourishes in Germany. The true home of d’autres armes a employer que de bonnes 
the first. It set those who were already of the former, we fear, is England. A French- raisons.” 

their own way of thinking open-mouthed man knows better. So happy is he in his That, unfortunately, was true_else would 

against the trial, and it give the other side instinct for method that he can make even Anhlllna have silen ce d the dotard with 
ground for some uncomfortable misgiving, a catalogue of prints both useful and a thrust of his spear; but that would 


“ Achille: Quoi P Comparer le rus£ et 
trompeur Ulysse au fils de xhttis, plus terrible 
que Mars I Va podte ingmt, tu Sentiras .... 

“ Homer e : Tu as oublit que les ombres ne 
doivent point se mettre en ooldre. Une coldre 


against the trial, and it give the other side instinct for method that he can make even 
ground for some unoomfortable misgiving, a catalogue of prints both useful and 


ground for some unoomfortable misgiving, a catalogue of prints both useful and a thrust of his spear; but that would 

The court refused the challenge—whether amusing; how much more a selection from have been a bad example for the Duo de 

rightly or wrongly was not ultimately the literature of which he is justly proud. Bourgogne. And so a sermon follows on 

decided, but apparently it must be taken M. Fasnacht has gleaned from the beet the duties of princes as the patrons of 


umwou, uui apptucmuy it must be taken M. Fasnacht has gleaned from the beet tne unties ol princes as the patrons of 
rightly; none the less the original stigma critics of this century, from Vinet and literature, and the «nn « l nn i«m of the pieee 
hangs about the trial still, and probably Sainte-Beuve to Scherer and M. Faguet, i 8 as silly as the paltry squabble at the 
neither explanation of the facts nor argu- the notices of writers, which explain their beginning. 

ments about the law will ever quite clear it relation to their age or weave the extracts .. H<mhe . . Adieu . Quand tu sens de plus 
away. Such is the position in which law from their works into an intelligible whole, belle humeur, je viendrai te chanter daniTce 
and history leave what is after all the most The treatment of Racine may serve as an bocage oertains endroits de l’lliade: par 

striking point in O’Connell’s case: and now example. A brief biography is followed exemple, la dgfaite des Greos en ton absence?* 

that they have been recorded in this semi- by selections from all the chief plays, intro- &o. 

official series of reports, the other points duced by critical remarks of Yinet, Paul de After that a dose of T-a nd" r is the only 


hangs about the trial still, and probably Sainte-Beuve to Scherer and M. Faguet, 
neither explanation of the facts nor argu- the notices of writers, which explain their 
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restorative. The Abbe has indeed caught 
something of Homer’s character—bis trick 
of nodding. 

Here is amore modern portrait of Achilles, 
drawn by Taine, who seems to have sup¬ 
posed that Phthia was one of the Cannibal „ ... 

Islands: “ Regardez le veritable Achille, ' rise and fall of Plevna is as interesting m 
sauvage farouche, & la poitrine velue, qui; its way as that of the siege of Troy. In 
voudrait manger le coour et la chair crue July, 1877 , the Russians entered in triumph 
d’Hector.” Ah, no! That is not Achilles. Tirnova, the ancient capital of Bulgaria. 
a o Apolon! 0 Muses! prophaner sinsi les | From the Danube to the Balkans the way 
sacrSes Reliques de l’antiquite! ” exclaims j lay open to them; there seemed to be no lion 

Du Bellay in his wise chapter, “ Dbs. " ^ 

mauvais Tradueteurs, et de ne traduyre les 
Poetes ”; and with him we add: “ Mais ie 
n’en diray autre chose.” 

It is to the study of the Roman classics 
that many of the good qualities of French 
prose are due. The standard of style and 
diction was deliberately fixed in the seven¬ 
teenth century, and it has hardly varied 
since, so loyally has the same ideal been 
kept in view, through all legitimate pro¬ 
gress. There were charming poets before 
Racine and Boileau, great writers of prose 
before Pascal and Bossuet. Voltaire ex¬ 
aggerates when he says that these four 
writers lifted the nation out of barbarism. 

But modem French literature, the only 
rival of the ancient classics in sincerity of 
purpose and purity of form, began with 
them. Their good example has been con¬ 
scientiously followed. 

“ La langue fran^aise,” says a writer not 
represented here, Guy de Maupassant, “ est one 
eau pure que les ecrivains manieres n’ont jamais 
pu et ne pourront jamais tronbler. Cheque 
giecle a jete dans ce courant limpide ses modes, 
ses archaismes pretentieux et ses preoiosites, 
sans que rien sumage de ces tentatives inutiles, 
de ces efforts impuissants. La nature de cette 
langue eBt d’etre claire, logique et nerveuse. 

Elle ne se laisse pas affaiblir, obscurcir ou 
corrompre.” 

These are proud words. Could wo dare to 
utfff them of our own English speech ? Yet 
this book of select specimens of the great 
French writers can prove that they are 
strictly true. 

Campbell Dodosox. 


“ Osman the Victorious (Chari), in spite of Ali from deriving any benefit from them. He 
his surrender ” would not come through the Balkans (as he 

There are two propoelii... whi.h Mr. «£j“ HTSSS? £ ‘the 

Ha>she ia mainly interested in proving * Czirevitch’s line : his ‘ interests’ Jay in uselessly 
the one the skill of OimaD, the other the j h ainm eriag aW ay at the pass whioh the Russian* 
treachery of Suleiman. The tale of the j held. The Sublime Porte, in its suicidal sub- 


The Liberation of Bulgaria. By Wentworth 
Huyshe. (Bliss, Sands & Foster ) 

Mr. Huyshe was war correspondent of the 
New York Herald with the Turkish army in 
1877. These War Notes are a record of 
dolce far niente at Rustchuk, and subse¬ 
quently of active service with Mehemet Ali. 
They also include a sketch of the siege of 
Plevna. The book tells an oft-told tale, 
but it tells it W6ll. It combines the charm 
which only an eye-witness can give to 
narrative with that wisdom which comes 
after the event. In these pages are drawn 
with sympathy those familiar figures—the 
stupid old Turk Abdul Korim, who, like 
Trochu, had his plan, but never told anyone 
what it was ; Aziz Pasha, who fell honoured 
by friend and foe, fighting gloriously at 
Esirdsche; the courteous Mehemet Ali, who 
requested the correspondents to call the 
defeat at Oherkovna “an offensive recon¬ 
naissance of the Czarevitch's position ” ; 
and Osman Ghazi, who, in the generous 
language of Skobeleff, will for ever remain 


in their path. But when Krudener marched 
on Nicopolis, he omitted to protect his flank 
by occupying Plevna, a mere open village. 

He soon found out that one Osman of Widdin 
had seized and fortified Plevna, and made 
it impregnable to assault. Plevna—unlike 
Sebastopol, with which the name of his 
great opponent Todleben is for ever asso¬ 
ciated—had no harbour, no dockyards, no 
arsenal, no great forts of masonry. Plevna 
was “ only a little town lying in the downs, 
girt about with trenches and redoubts.” 
She owes her place in history to the genius 
of one man. But even an Osman could not 
have kept the Russian advance in check for 
one week, much less four months, had it 
r ot been for the men he led, the rank and 
file of the Turkish army. Since Adam 
delved no soldier has used the spade with 
such good will as the Turk. “lathe use 
of the field telegraph and the construction 
of military roads and earthworks the Turks, 
in 1877, were on a level with the most 
advanced powers in Europe.” The severely 
intellectual type of Osman’s features have 
more in them of the man of contemplation 
than of action. The contrast between his 
face and that of Todleben, also a handsome 
man, is striking enough. 

We will now touch briefly on Mr. 
Huyshe’s second proposition—viz., that had 
Suleiman Pasha not been a traitor to bis 
country, Mehemet Ali would have broken 
through the Czarevitch’s line and have 
raised the siege of Plevna This would 
have been tantamount to a Russian retreat 
across the Danube, and a Russian retreat 
would have meant the re establishment of 
the Sultan’s authority in Bulgaria. The 
last two hundred pages of this book are 
record of an eye-witness of the advance and 
final defeat of the Turks under Mehemet 
Ali. A glance at the two sketch maps 
discloses the situation. Mehemet Ali’s 
plan, unlike the undisclosed plan of his 
predecessor, was clear enough and (in the 
absence of treachery) quite feasible. Osman 
was to stand firm in the west, while Mehemet 
would hew his way through the Czarevitch’s 
army from the east. The Russians were to 
be ground between two mill-stones. For 
tho success, however, of his plan it was 
necessary that Mehemet should have the 
larger battalions on his side. This was im 
possible without the co-operation of Sulei 
man, who refused to co-operate. During 
the war, correspondents, who naturally ob 
jected to be shot, were muzzled on this 
nefarious transaction. The evidence, how¬ 
ever, of Suleiman’s treason is overwhelming, 
Mr. Huyshe had better speak for himself: 

‘ 1 Suleiman, it was notorious, fought for his 
own hand in the Sbipka Pass ; he did his best 
| to win his own battles and to prevent Mehemet 


limity, turned a deaf ear to Mehemet’a en¬ 
treaties, and did not order Suleiman to obey 
bis superior officer. . . . Thus ambition at the 
front and intrigue at the Palace destroyed the 
finest opportunity a commander ever had to 
crush his country’s enemies. That with Sulei¬ 
man’s army added to his own Meheoiet Ali 
could have raised the siege of Plevna, is as 
certain as anything could be.” 

Mr. Huyshe tells us that in 1877 “ evi¬ 
dences of Turkish oppression and tyranny 
were difficult to discover in the midst of the 
material prosperity which the Bulgarians 
enjoyed.” He will agree with us that there 
would have been no difficulty in discover¬ 
ing “ evidences of Turkish oppress ou and 
tyranny,” had the Turks emerged victorious 
from the life-and-death struggle with Russia. 
The prospect, in fact, is too awful to con¬ 


template, and heaven be thanked that a 
reconquered Bulgaria is among the ghastly 
“ might have beena ” of history. The 
Bulgarian, when he honours with gratitude 
the gallant Russians and Roumanians who 
laid down their lives in the trenches round 
Plevna, has also cause to remember the 
selfishness and treachery of Suleiman Pasha. 

J. G. 0. Minchin. 


Songt of Zion by Hebrew Singers of Mediaeval 
Times. Translated into English Verse by 
Mrs. Henry Lucas. (Dent.) 

The aristocratic contempt with which too 
many Christian theologians regard Judaism 
is difficult to maintain in the presence of the 
religious poetry of the Jews. Reading the 
old mediaeval hymns, we feel how much 
we are at one with their authors in our 
deepest thoughts and aspirations; and when 
troubled with the dogmatic disputes of tho 
day we escape with delight into the pure, 
warm atmosphere of old Jewish poetry. 

Unfortunately for most of us, the hymns of 
Solomon ibn Gabirol, Jehuda Hallevi, and 
the other gifted members of the Jewish 
choir, are in a style which, even to Hebrew 
scholars, is difficult from its artificial char¬ 
acter. Sachs, however, has shown how 
possible it is for a true poet to reproduce 
the originals with essential fidelity and 
considerable impressiveness; and his trans¬ 
lations from the Spanish hymn-writers 
(Berlin, 1845), accompanied by historical 
and biographical notices, deserve a place 
of honour among religious classics. 

To Mrs. Henry Lucas we are indebted for 
a charmingly printed little volume, not so 
heavy as a Common Prayer book, containing 
twenty-five translations from the choicest 
mediaeval singers, which, though they can 
hardly vie with those of Sachs in fidelity, 
are yet as near to the originals as the exact¬ 
ing genius of our language and prosody 
admits. The first in order is the famous 
Ode to Zion, which, according to tradition, 
Jehuda Hallevi composed at the gates of 
Jerusalem. Beyond doubt this is the most 
successful of Mrs. Lucas’s translations; and 
the peculiar combination of realism and 
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idealism which pervades both it and so 
many other Jewish poems, and which re¬ 
minds us of Dante, makes it specially 
attractive. Of the hymns which follow we 
may say to Christian students, as Mr. 
Zangwill’a Raphael Leon says to his fellow 
Jews, ‘ 1 Why go to Browning for theism ? ” 
If this book should do something to 
diminish the prejudice which still keeps 
Christians and Jews asunder, and hinders 
them from learning from each other, it will 
have done even better than merely add¬ 
ing to our store of fine religious poetry. 
An etching of the ancient synagogue of 
Toledo forms the frontispiece. 

T. K. Cheyne. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Woman's Love Lesson. By Emily J. 
Durham. Iu 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Lot 13. By Dorothea Gerard. In 3 vols. 
(Innes.) 

Mrs. Bouverie. By F. 0. Philips. In 2 vols. 
(Downey.) 

The Vengeance of M- dea. By E. G. Wheel¬ 
wright. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

The Eccentrics. By Percy Ross. In 3 vols. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Sir Simon Vand-.rp-.tter and Mending his 
Ancestors. By B B. West. (Longmans.) 
An Agitator. By Clementina Black. (Bliss, 
Sands & Foster.) 

By Reef and Palm. By Louis Becke. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

In Miss Durham’s story there is much quiet 
power of a kind not expected from an 
amateur or a beginner, and the lack of 
evidence to the contrary obliges one to 
suppose that she is both. But the open- 
eyed way in which she faces the problems of 
love proclaims her experienced, if not in 
literature, at least in life. Here is no jangle 
of wedding-bells on the last page, leading 
(or misleading) one to imagine that all dis 
cords and jarring notes are of the past, and 
that the future will be all harmony. Yet 
Miss Durham does not lend herself to the 
nauseous problems of married life with 
which a certain type of book and play so 
commonly reeks. That to be true to life 
one need not be nasty, is a gospel too 
little preaohed. Miss Durham bravely 
shows how the large hopes and pro 
mised happiness of the wooing time fade 
away whon grim and ugly realities stalk in 
between the married lovers, and how then 
there is danger of two ruined live?. But 
she believes in the love that can recover 
itself after storms; and so Anna and her 
husband, after bitter separation and shame, 
find that marriage is a stronger bond than 
the gossamer threads of love-making, and 
that there is a truer happiness in mutual 
help than in mutual idolising. Of the 
secondary characters, Anna’s pompous but 
empty father, and the curate to whom Anna 
engages herself as a matter of routine and 
duty, and who nobly gives her up when 
he fiuds that she loves Basil Morne, are 
perhaps the most striking. 

“Lot 13,” which gives to Miss Gerard’s 
book its title, is the name of a sugar plan¬ 


tation in the West Indies left by a dying 
man to his relative and enemy. The legatee 
is delighted, and only when he takes posses¬ 
sion of his property does he find the true 
significance of the bequest. Lot 13 is, and 
always has been, merely a pit into which 
to throw money. But the new owner takes 
the “ cane fever ” badly, and continues to 
pour down his scanty resources till fortune, 
in a most unexpected way, comes to his aid. 
The scenery is new in fiction; and one 
breathes distinctly now and then the luscious 
air, laden with sweets and spices, of the 
tropics. But the chief feature of the book 
is the determined character-sketching Miss 
Gerard has indulged in. Each person is 
not merely an individual, but a study in 
some special quality or lack of quality. 
Sybil Durrant is perhaps the most deter¬ 
mined, though not the most successful, of 
these studies. In drawing her, Miss Gerard 
falls foul of the generally accepted theory 
that the outer man is the expression of the 
inner. In a girl of magnificent propor 
tions, of commanding feature and gesture, she 
puts the soul of—less than a mouse. The 
girl is passionately loved by the young 
hero of the story before he knows better, 
and when her parents tell her that she may, 
she loves him; but the instant that circum¬ 
stances decide for them that she may not, 
she leaves off loving him. Better things 
are of course waiting for Bernard Berring- 
ton as soon as he awakes from his dream of 
her. 


Mr. F. 0. Philips is one of the writers who 
have been charged with being “ groovj 
He invented Lena Despard, and then went 
on producing replicas until the type became 
too familiar. At Mrs. Bouverie’s first 
appearance, tripping across the garden to 
the boy Frank, with the impress of style 
and fashion on her from her almost invisible 
bonnet to her dainty toes, you more than 
halt suspect another replica. But Mrs. 
Bouverie is Lena Despard with a difference— 
she is Lena washed and made clean within and 
without. Indeed, Mr. Philips’s endeavours 
-after the irreproachably moral descend into 
dulnees now and then ; yet at the end of the 
book you arise with a genuine feeling of 
pity and sympathy for Mrs. Bouverie, whose 
good sense and—must it be said?—con¬ 
science have prevented her from snatching 
a great present happiness at the expense of 
the future. The chief interest centres in 
Mrs. Bouverie and Frank, and the other 
characters are ordinary. Mr. Philips has 
now shown, however, that he is not limited 
to one groove. 

It is to be regretted that “ the Poetess,” 
who is the central figure in The Vengeance of 
Medea, should hold forth at such unwarrant 
able length upon matters moral, matri 
monial, and social. She would be so very 
much more convincing if she did not. As 
it is, in spite of herself, she leaves the 
impression of an earnest half - inspired 
being, un litre d part, on the reader’s mind 
The plot is nothing out of the common, the 
Poetess is the one important feature in the 
book, and it is only fair to her to admit her 
supremacy. But it is something new in 
a novel when a young and beautiful and 
supreme woman, in the post of heroine, is 


not provided with a lover. One quite 
understands, and at the same time wonders, 
how this happens—how it is that Leslie 
Vernon loves not her, but the bright-haired 
Sybil at her side. Apropos of this Sybil, 
there is an unpleasantly hard and brassy 
suspicion about the “ golden eyes ” given to 
her by the author, and forced in season and 
out of season upon the unwilling reader. 

It is difficult to see why The Eccentrics 
was written, unless the writer wished to set 
his readers the puzzle of finding out who 
the “eccentrios” are. The marriage re¬ 
lations of Hermann Lazarus and Rends 
Mordant are anything but smooth and 
pleasant; but that is hardly an eccentricity. 
The only really unusual persons in the 
book are a charming young lady of Greek 
features, sylvan habits, and an absolutely 
untouched heart, and a certain Mr. Berners 
French, who claims to be a gentleman, but 
behaves in a railway carriage as no gentle¬ 
man could do. These two persons may.have 
some claim to the title, but they fill sub¬ 
ordinate places in the story. 

Miss Edgeworth wrote Moral Tales ia 
all seriousness; but Mr. West, though in his 
preface he claims that title for his two 
stories, Sir Simon Vanderpetter and Mending 
his Ancestors, seems rather to regard the 
matter as an immense joke. His Sir Simon 
Vanderpetter, descended from a long line 
of pious, decorous, church-going ancestors, 
of Dutch origin, is a cuckoo egg, a mongrel, 
a sport.. He reminds one a little of Dorian 
Grey, in that he remained slender and ex¬ 
quisite and innooent-looking, while all the 
time ‘ ‘ he gambled with dioe and with horses; 
he fretted and fumed, and swore and bullied; 
he ruined the characters and peace of 
peasant girls; he drank and brawled.” 
When money and credit fail him, there 
suddenly appears to him a personage who 
calls himself Baron llell von Zebub, and 
considerately furnishes.him with money and 
with a cargo of obvious, public, paying 
virtues, in exchange for the usual worthless 
soul. How in the end the Baron is excel¬ 
lently outwitted Mr. West must tell. The 
second story is in the same strain, but is, 
perhaps, more pleasing. There is a certain 
breeziness in the style which carries the 
reader quickly along. 

One has not at the first introduction 
much sympathy with Miss Black’s agitator, 
Christopher Brand. He is narrow, he 
knows life in only one aspect, and he works 
in an embittered way, determined to snatch 
a begrudged justice for a down-trodden 
people whom in his very much sealed-up 
heart he rather despises. Driven from place 
to place, feared and not much liked even by 
his fellow-workers, he at last somehow 
makes a success, and is elected a member 
of parliament. There is foul play at the 
election, suspicion falls on Brand, and he 
finds himself in prison an innocent man. It 
is here that he works out his own salvation 
with tears. His bitterness melts away, and 
his heaTt is full of love towards the people 
he still means to spend his life for. Miss 
Black writes from the point of view of a 
person in sympathy with the general prin- 
[ ciples of agitators, but her agitator, in being 
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throughout single-minded and honest, stands 
almost alone among his confront. 

Regret was lately expressed in some 
quarters that Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson 
did not write stories about the islands 
of the Pacific in the manner of Mr. Louis 
Becks. I, for one, am glad that he did 
not. From Mr. Stevenson’s stories one does 
not rite with a sick taste in the mouth and 
a new-born distrust in human nature. There 
is hardly one of Mr. Becke’s tales in which 
lewd passion, heartless betrayal, or brutal 
abandonment is not the oentral point. The 
white man has come as a curse to the Poly¬ 
nesian woman. She lavishes her love upon 
him, and he plays with her and leaves her— 
or kills her. Tet in Mr. Becke’s style there 
is charm and verisimilitude. You breathe 
the air and eat the fruits of the fair islands 
of the Pacific. The glorious sea is round 
you, and the gentle, simple people; but in 
It all there u a taint, a rotten horror, 
and, according to Mr. Beoke, that is human 
nature. 

George Cottehell. 


SOME RECENT VERSE. 


One is continually hearing that nobody reads 
poetry. Yet it would teem to be a profitable 
investment for the publishers. Every week half 
a toore of unknown song-makers pipe to the 
public. Slender’s plaintive bleat over nis miss¬ 
ing book of songs and sonnets has stirred every 
man to be his own poet; so that when oooasion 
for tender lyrical quotations arises, he may not 
stand speeohlets but find to hand a sufficient 
quantity of metrical oompliments. Scarcely 
less remarkable than the large yield is the 
really excellent quality of the vintage. In the 
present bundle of verse there is hardly one 
book that has not choice, if slight, merits of 
its own. And two, at least—those of Mr. 
Goese and Mr. Herbert—have very notable and 
rare qualities. 


Too often, indeed, it trends towards a clumsy 
double-shuffle, as amazing to the spectators as 
it should be embarrassing to the danoer. Lady 
Lindsay’s work, to speak very frankly, needs 
the nervous care that fosters all great achieve¬ 
ments in art and letters. She is a poetess of 
real charm: it is easy to concede so much, but 
as yet she cannot claim exalted rank. If rite 
would only he cautious and remember that 
there are some rules that take bitter revenges 
on their traduoers, we believe she would do 
good work, for she has fanoy and fervour, 
though distinction at intervals only. The 
personal note is struok often, but never firmly 
enough to create a definite impression. Here 
is fine material spoilt by rough usage. The 
singer whose voioe is untrained finds the 
noblest music beyond her reaoh. Lady Lind¬ 
say must be content to pipe of small events, or 
else take heed to the mechanism of her work. 
The latter were the wiser plan, for she has in 
her the makings of a fine poet; and it were 
wicked to disguise from one so gifted the faults 
that at present go far to spoil her most exquisite 
achievements. 

Here and there Lyrics. By E. A. N. 
(Liverpool: Howell.) The author of this little 
booklet is a neat humorist, and follows, as 
regards form, carefully and not inelegantly the 
Calverley tradition. The collection makes good 
reading, and should find plenty of admirers. 
The author has wit, fluency, and fancy; and 
though the matter is often trivial enough, his 
work is, for the most part, literature. 

Boeder the Poet. By George Herbert Stock- 
bridge. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The American 
minor poet is not nearly so fortunate as his 
English cousin. His works are lees elaborately 
bound, and they are seldom suoh good 
reading. Not a Britisher on our list but 
would shy at such rhyming as: 

“ Hold the complete ring; 

Then stays the fleeting 

Power, though it hideth; 

Bo love abideth.” 

Mr. Stookbridge, however, atones for this sin 
by some admirable little dialect poems, and the 
Balder songs are able. 


In Russett and Silver. By Edmund Gosse. 
(Heinemann.) Mr. Gosse has never written 
better—for our own part, we would even venture 
to say so well—before. He reminds us that he 
is no longer a young man: 

“ Tho’ Pm blithe and boisterous yet, 

With all my cronies round me set, 

There enters one who’s really young 
And I grow grey. My knell has rung.” 

But “ the menace of advancing years ” finds 
Mr. Gosse unafraid and j ubilant Contentment 
is not a common virtue: a cheery outlook across 
life, past and present, is only kept by the very 
wise and sane. Mr. Gosse has earned an 
eminent plaoe in English letters, and this volume 
only deepens our respect. Often enough, his 
views and opinions have been attacked, nor was 
the fault always on one side; but In Russett and 
Silver is a book all responsible and critical 
persons should he grateful for. The work is 
sound, the thought is sensible. Moreover, in 
the dedication Mr. Gosse has invented a melody 
of haunting beauty, suoh as Tusitala himself 
had found it hard to equal. It is too long to 
give iu full, too delicate to quote in part. 

The King's Last Vigil. By Lady Lindsay. 
(Kogan Paul & Go.) So much applause has 
been showered on this little book that it is not 
easy to speak temperately. It is unpleasant to 
seem ungracious; but, at the risk of being 
thought so, we must differ with the more ardent 
oritics. Much of the book is only magazine 
verse: poetry by oourtesy. Fluency is Dy no 
means the merit many would suppose, else 
were Lady Lindsay in the front rank of poets. 


Epictetus, and Other Poems. By David Daven¬ 
port. (Bell.) Mr. Davenport would seem to 
be a man of culture, for his verse concerns 
itself greatly with learned themes. He is not 
without oourage, wrestling with the most 
beautiful Bible stories. Doubtless, many will 
be pleased by his pious labours; for our own 
part, we are inclined to resent this meddlesome 
habit. For one beautiful hymn, "Thou who 
madest earth so fair,” we give Mr. Davenport 
our sinoere thanks. 


Irish Nomine. By Patrick Joseph McCall. 
(Dublin: Seeley, Bryers & Walker.) This 
shabby looking little volume holds a good 
measure of genuine poetry. Few reoent books 
of verse have chanted to us a braver song than 
‘' The bonny brown-haired girl whom I love.” 
Those who do not know that fine old tune, 
"The fair hills of Ireland,” to which the 
poem is admirably wedded, will at least be 
fascinated by the quaint lilt of Mr. MoCaU’s 
lyric. Here are a oouple of stanzas: 

“ Ah ! God be with the mornings, whei my love 
and I went Maying, 

Through the silent, heathery Glen of Imayle; 
When tire dawn o’er Lognaquila, like a fairy host 
arraying, 

Chased the flying elves of night, down the 
Vale ! ” 


“ Still the fairies peep and play, on this twinkling 
May day— 

Still the elfin bands sink vanishing, before the 
bright array; 

But, alas, my sweet maiden is far, far away— 

The bonnie brown-haired girl, whom I love ! ’’ 


Sagas and Songs of the Norsemen. By A. F. 
Major. (David Nutt.) This hook strikes a 
lustier note than we are accustomed to hear in 
modem poetry. Sometimes it develops into 
mere noise, but on the whole the work is 
vigorous and bracing. The weapon Bongs are 
of exceptionable merit, worthy of being sung 
by the grim old warriors in the hour of victory. 
We hope Mr. Major will not write any more 
dull poems on Senlao. When he touches 
English soil, save in the guise of a conquering 
Viking, he is lamentably dull and unreadable. 
But the foroe and skill of his best work is un¬ 
mistakable. These lines from “ A Shield 
Song ” are characteristic: 

“ From my first fight in youth 
O’er the field I rode glorious, 

On my broad shield uplifted 
By warriors victorious : 

With a clash of their swords, 

While the brown strand was reeking 
With the blood of the foeman, 

They greeted fie sea-king.” 

Love Lyrics. By Alan Stanley. (Gay & 
Bird.) The faults in this tiny volume seem to 
be those of youth and inexperienoe, which will, 
therefore, work their own oure. Mr. Stanley 
manages some difficult metres very deftly, he 
expresses his thoughts felicitously, and shows 
genuine poetical feeling. He should heware of 
too prodigal a use of epithets, and not weary 
ns with so frequent a display of “ gold ” and 
“ivory.” But he has skill and taste. The 
following verses, “At Monaco,” are a fair 
example of the whole : 

“ The waves upon the low beach play, 

An amber moon sails o’er the sea, 

Upon the cliffs in stately row 
The lights of the casino glow, 

While far away 

The band sighs forth a melody. 

“ O come, beloved, unto me 
And lean your cheek again on mine. 

For love is in the air to-night. 

And you were made for my delight, 

So let it be, 

If only I be made for thine.” 

Windfall and Water-drift. By Auberon 
Herbert. (Williams & Norgate.) Mr. Herbert 
has some of the best qualities of the poet, but 
he is often a clumsy craftsman. False rhymes 
and halting stanzas, however, irritate only 
when they ooour in the works of the over¬ 
weening and pompous. We become, too, some¬ 
what suspicious of mere technical oonj uring, 
when we so seldom find it allied to thought and 
feeling. Mr. Herbert seems to have written, 
not that he might show that he, too, was among 
the prophets, but because ho was compelled to 
write. Each poem is only two, or at most 
three, verses long, and the form of them is old- 
fashioned enough. Yet in the half-dozen com¬ 
pletely successful efforts there is a rare direct¬ 
ness of expression and true depth of feeling. 
The man who can write like this is a poet: 

“ It wasn’t worth much, as we understand, 

The heart of a wild rash boy ; 

And it wasn’t worth while to stretch your hand 
To trifle with suoh a toy. 

Ah me! that heart has been loot and given, 

Oh ! many a day since then ; 

But ’twill never be given on this side Heaven 
In the same true way again.” 

This is not first among the half-dozen best; 
but it is enough, we hope, to send readers to 
the volume. They will find much in it 
slovenly and poor, but the gems are of sufficient 
value to stimulate a diligent search. 

Percy Addleshaw. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Out of Egypt. By Percy Hemingway. (Elkin 
Mathews.] This is a strong book, albeit not 
the best disposed critic can with any truth call 
it a pleasant one. It has in it the note of a 
certain originality of theme, nor is originality 
of treatment wholly lacking in it. It consists 
of a novel in miniature—not a short story 
proper, but longer than that, and built on 
altogether different lines—and of a series of 
extremely brief sketches, which deal with the 
Egyptians, the longer work (called “ Gregario ”) 
making us acquainted with not a few of the 
characteristic features of the Greeks in Egypt. 
Alike in the long story—the miniature novel, 
as we have already called it—and in those very 
brief papers which we must liken to outdoor 
sketches, Mr. Hemingway, who clearly knows 
his subjeot thoroughly, writes with directness, 
with vigour, and, it must be said, with no other 
charm than that not inconsiderable one which 
directness and vigour afford. The writing has 
some sense of youth about it, some suggestion 
of literary, though not of mental, immaturity— 
the distinction is worth making. Often, in 
‘ ‘ Gregario ’ ’ especially, Mr. Hearing way, though 
simple and direot, yet fails to be terse; for, in 
his order of brevity, there is a measure of in¬ 
expressive baldness; and, again, in his ampli¬ 
tude, there is somehow not always the con¬ 
vincing detail of reality. But that his manner 
should seem to us worth analysis or definition, 
is of itself perhaps some evidence that we hold 
his book to be the work of a capable man, 
from whom there should come in later days 
productions of more complete art. In “ Gre¬ 
gario”—which “bulks,” as publishers say, to 
about two-thirds of Out of Egypt —Mr. Heming¬ 
way certainly manages to be interesting; but, 
if we seek the sources of his interest, we find 
them to be threefold, and not all of them 
equally honourable: the first is in his know¬ 
ledge of a strange land (a source of interest 
whioh it is obvious is neither a merit nor a 
fault); the second is in the direot and manly 
way in which, as we have said before, he 
presents his record; and the third is in the 
unusual and sensational nature of his subject- 
matter. The main theme of “ Gregario ” is 
really the story of the temptation a poor devil 
of a Greek lay under to lend his wife to an 
Englishman for money. Without beating about 
the bush, that is really the story ; and it is 
some witness to the art by which it is oonduoted 
to say that this repulsive tale is so presented 
that you do not loathe the Greek to the extent 
to which in like case you would loathe a being 
less darkened and less unfortunate. Mr. 
Hemingway has understood the ciroumstances 
of that modern Alexandrian life, and has 
viewed it with a tolerance we might not have 
been able to emulate. Just in one of the later 
sketches this new author, leaving the sensational 
and the horrible, which so quickly attract, has 
been concerned for once with even the wholly 
uneventful. He has fluDg away his swimming 
belt; but the waters have proved too muoh for 
him. The art which is vouchsafed to but very 
few writers, to attract and retain us when 
there is no tale, bat only the manner and the 
personality, the style, and Vhomme meme, is not 
at present his. But we have implied, we trust, 
that his work, when executed upon more ordin¬ 
ary methods, is of a kind that performs not 
a little and that promises more. 

Thoughts of William Ewart Gladstone. 
Edited by G. Barnett Smith. (Ward, Lock & 
Co.). There are no limits to the industry of 
Mr. Barnett Smith. He exhausts libraries in 
his search for fresh material, and the present 
book is a monument of his literary labours. To 
review the bcok would be as impossible as to 
attempt to stiuim .rise Mr. Gladstone’s speeches 
and writings iq a few sentences, We have 


here ample proof of the versatility and charm 
of Mr. Gladstone’s mind. Politios are strictly 
esohewed. With most politicians, to eliminate 
all allusion to party politios would leave them 
poor indeed; there is little else of note to 
record in their written or spoken utterances. 
With Mr. Gladstone it is far otherwise. He is 
equally interesting whether he is eulogising 
Lord Beaconsfield or Homer, contrasting 
Macaulay with Carlyle, or criticising the 
poetry of Leopardi and Tennyson. The book is a 
storehouse of thought. It can be recommended 
as a suitable Christmas preseat for grown-up 
people. 

Noble Womanhood. By. G. Barnett Smith. 
(S.P.C.K.) The following representative 
women are here portrayed in a series of bio¬ 
graphical sketches—Princess Alioe, Florence 
Nightingale, Frances Ridley Havergal, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Sister Dora, Louisa Mary 
Aloott, Elizabeth Fry, and Mrs. Hemans. Of 
these, perhaps, the least known in England is 
Miss AJoott, and Mr. Barnett Smith’s sketch of 
her is worth reading. It may surprise some 
to hear that the last books read by Miss Haver¬ 
gal were The Earth's Formation on Dynamical 
Principles by Prof. Ritohie, and Goodwin’s 
“ Works.” She was only forty-two when she 
died, but her life was noble and full. Another 
devoted woman was Sister Dora, whose work 
at Walsall is too well known to require any 
eulogy. 

From the Clyde to the Jordan. By H. Callan. 
(Blackie.) This is the narrative of a bicycle 
journey. There is a good deal of information 
m the book, but it is rather marred by occa¬ 
sional attempts at fine writing. Nor is the 
style always to be commended, as may be seen 
by the following sentence taken at haphazard: 
“ And yet tell not a Tiroler that he is the same 
as a Corinthian, nor he as a Camioler, nor he as 
a Croat, nor he as a Slav, nor a Slav as a 
Serb.” Philippopolis is, no doubt, a most 
interesting ana picturesque town; but in 
describing such a city there is no need to import 
extraneous and foreign matter, after stating 
that this is not “ the plains of Philippi.” Mr. 
Callan cannot resist tne temptation of moralis¬ 
ing on “the murky scene in Shakspere” and 
on “ Caesar’s Ghost.” He also oomplains that 
he found no Lydia to shelter him, referring, of 
oourse, to “that grand old missionary, Paul,” 
and his visit to quite a different town. Bulgaria 
is of the present day ; Asia Minor is still of the 
past. With his intimate acquaintance with the 
Bible, Mr. Callan must have found his run 
through Phrygia, Anatolia, and Cilicia intensely 
interesting; and his account of this part of his 
journey is quite the best part of his narrative. 
He says, truly enough, that “to one who has 
come from the rude fare, hard couohing, and 
rimitive manners of a less enlightened land, 
erusalem is a surprise, a delight.” It is other¬ 
wise to one who comes direot from Belgravia.” 

The Greenland and the Pole. By Gordon 
Stables. (Blackie.) This is a story of adven¬ 
ture in the Arctio regions, and the title in itself 
is a recommendation. Who does not enjoy 
tales of adventures, and who is not interested 
in Arctic explorers ? The author again writes 
from personal experience. As he tells us in his 
preface, “ we [t.e., Joe and himself] roughed 
it together years and years ago, in and on 
the Sea of Ice.” Another of the characters, 
Rudland Syme, is the portrait of a Greenland 
surgeon; and Sigurd, the Norwegian, is a real 
live sailor. Dr. Stables has made use of his 
own journals, but acknowledges his indebted¬ 
ness to The First Crossing of Greenland, by 
Nansen, to whom, indeed, he dedicates the 
book, “ with wishes and prayers for his safe 
return.” There is an excellent map of the 
oircumpolar regions, and some attractive 
illustrations by Mr, G. C. Hindley. 


A Double Cherry. By M. E. Winchester. 
(Seeley.) Miss Winchester’s stories are de¬ 
servedly favourites with children, and she has 
perhaps never written anything better than this 
pathetic tale. The cherries are two little boys 
left alone in Liverpool by the death of their 
father—a proud and penniless gentleman of 
ancient lineage. The elder boy, Claude, is a 
noble little fellow; and the story of how he 
gets into disgraoe and is sent to the reforma¬ 
tory ship Akbar will interest every child. Cap¬ 
tain and Mrs. Bowse are delightful people, and 
we can only hope they are drawn from life. 
Certainly the description of what took place on 
board the ship bears on it the impress of truth. 
The book is as full of remarkable incidents as 
any that Mr. Rider Haggard ever wrote, and, 
indeed, not a few of them remind one of that 
popular writer. We can confidently recom¬ 
mend this book as one of the best which the 
season has produced. 

Afterthought House. By E. Everett Green. 
(S.P.C.K ) Humphrey Main waring is a quaint, 
philosophical child, such as Mrs. Ewing drew 
with yet greater skill in her delightful stories. 
The way in which he grew to be a companion 
to his father—a stem, middle-aged, Indian 
general—is well told; and the advent of the 
two young American oousins adds some life to 
the scenes depicted, although their talk has not 
a true Transatlantic flavour about it. The 
breaking of the reservoir wall gives an oppor¬ 
tunity for deeds of heroism, whioh are re¬ 
counted with spirit; but, as a whole, the story 
is rather flat. 

John's Lily. By Eleanor C. Prioe. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton & Co.) A very superior black¬ 
smith finds by the roadside a deserted child. 
He adopts her, and beneath his roof she grows 
up, loved and loving. She is the child of rich 
parents, and had been stolen by tramps, who, 
m the hope of a reward, make a further attempt 
to gain possession of her. Of course all ends 
well; and if the situations are improbable, 
that is the worst that can be said about them, 
and children are not likely to say it. 

The Disagreeable Duke. By Ellinor Daven¬ 
port Adams. (George Allen.) If a Duke is so 
disagreeable as not to let you have a fir-tree 
for a Christmas school treat, why, what can 
children of a benevolent turn do but go and 
steal one from his plantations P But if, when 
you bring your tree home in the dark you find 
that you have stolen the wrong kind of tree, 
what is to be done then P Clearly nothing. 
The only solution of the difficulty is for the 
disagreeable Duke to die, and this he very 
kindly does just in the very nick of time. As 
the new Duke is not disagreeable but a nice 
little boy, the matter is easily arranged, with 
the help of his good-natured agent. Such is 
the outline of this feeble little story, and we 
are sorry to say that the filling-up is not much 
better than the outline. 

Led by Love. By M. A. Pauli. (Hodder.) 
This book begins with a sermon and continues 
in a serious strain throughout. Having said 
this, we can recommend it as a gift-book 
for girls who have been brought up ’ in evan¬ 
gelical families. It tells the story of two sisters, 
Mary and Gertrude Wilson, and how they 
were wooed and won. It is the old story of 
Mary and Martha—the ideal and the prac¬ 
tical. The tone of the book throughout is 
good. We will content ourselves with quoting 
the concluding sentenoe: “But God, Love’s 
essence, whose name is Love, is the Magnet of 
the universe, for of Him and through Him and 
to Him are all things.” 

Winifred Leighton. By H. 8. Streatfield. 
(8.P.C.K.) With the best intentions on the part 
of the author, this story is oppressively moral. 
AU the characters qre creatures quite “ too wise 
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and good for human nature’s daily food.” 
Even the reprobates are speedily taught to turn 
over a new leaf, and happily married; while 
at the end there is a general distribution of 
good things, wives, children and prosperity. 
The reader would welcome a hardened burglar 
or the like, but oannot help envying Miss 
S treat field her optimism. 

Primroses, by M. Bell (S.P.C.K.), is a fresh 
and pretty story, as welcome as the flowers 
which give it a name. The old-fashioned 
farm and the benevolent uncle match each 
other, and the children are natural and not 
impossibly good. 

The Orderly Officer. ByH. Avery. (8.P.O.K.) 
With some noteworthy reminiscences of the 
Indian Mutiny is interwoven a clever little 
story of the good a child can do. Mr. Avery 
ought to be heard of again. 

Denny Dick. By Mary Bell. (S.P.C.K.) _ A 
pretty but slight story of active charity. 
Fathers in Australia appear to be easily satisfied 
with the identity of their lost sons. 

0 r Paul’8 Partner. By M. Boding (S.P.C.K.). 
This shows ho w a kind action may lead to much 
happiness. __ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Oboroe Allen, of Buskin House, will 
publish shortly the Beminiscences of Judge 
O’Connor Morris. The work, which will bear 
the name of Put Pourri, deals ohiefly with 
Ireland and the Irish Question during the 
last half century, but also with Oxford, Dublin, 
and London society, and with men of letters 
of the time. 

Mb. Justice Holmes, son and executor of 
the late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, asks that 
any persons having letters by his father will 
send them to Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 4. Park-street, Boston, or to Mr. A. P- 
Watt, Hastings House, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
with a view to their possible use in a con¬ 
templated “Life and Letters of Dr. Holmes.” 
These letters will be carefully returned to their 
owners, after copies have been made of such as 
are found to be available. 

Fbesh light in many respects is likely to 
be thrown on Domesday Book in a work 
which Mr. Horace Bound intends to publish 
in the spring. Other early surveys will also 
figure in it, one of them, it is believed, as yet 
unknown. The contents of the work, however, 
are by no means restricted to this subject, as 
it deals with many points of political and 
institutional history, from the middle of the 
eleventh century to the close of the twelfth. 
Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. will pub¬ 
lish the work. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
immediately a book on The Training of Qirla 
for Work, by Edith A. Barnett, whose opinions 
derive weight from her own experience of pro¬ 
fessional life. 8he has something to say about 
the health of girls, girls’ schools, a girl's 
character, household work, professional work, 
professional wages, the girls’ money, marriage, 
and the girls’ mothers. 

The Bev. B. H. Charles, editor of the Book 
of Enoch, is about to publish at the Clarendon 
Press, in the “ Anecdota Oxoniensia ” series, the 
Ethic pic Version of the Hebrew Book of Jubilees 
(otherwise known among the Creeks as 'H Aittttj 
Yietr i>) edited from four MSS., critically revised 
through a continuous comparison of the Mass- 
oretic and Samaritan texts, and the Greek, 
Syiiac, Vulgate, and Ethiopic Versions of the 
Pentateuch, and further amended and restored 
in accordance with the Hebrew, Syriac, Greek 
and Latin Fragments of this Book, which are 
here published in full. The present text is 
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based on the two great MSS. in the British 
Museum and the Bibliotheque National e, 
supplemented by the two MSS. upon which 
Dillmann’s edition was founded, and by new 
materials which have since come to light. In the 
continuous comparison of theEthiopic Version of 
“Jubilees” with the Hebrew and Samaritan 
texts and the various versions of the Pentateuch, 
the editor has gradually come to recognise the 
immense value of the Bool; of Jubilees as a 
witness to the Hebrew text that was current in 
Palestine in the century immediately preceding 
the Christian era. The Hebrew author of this 
book had before him a text that in scores of 
passages is at variance with the Massoretic, 
and in many passages is unquestionably earlier 
and purer. Of these various facts account 
has been duly taken in the Notes, and the 
results have been briefly summarised in the 
Introduction. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
a book entitled The Teaching of the Vedas: 
what light does it throw on the origin and 
development of religion, by the Bev. Maurice 
Phillips, of the London Mission at Madras. 

Mr Elliot Stock announces The Reunion 
of Christendom in Apostolic Succession for the 
Evangelisation of the World, by the Bev. William 
Earle; and Education and Life in the United 
States, by Selina Hadland. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will shortly 
begin the publication of a serial, in monthly 
numbers, to be entitled Little Journeys. Each 
number will contain a desoiption of a recent 
visit made by Mr. Elbert Hubbard to the home 
and haunts of some well-known author. The 
first group of authors whose homes are to be 
described are: George Eliot, Carlyle, Buskin, 
Gladstone, Turner, Swift, Victor Hugo, 
Wordsworth, Thackeray, Dickens, Shakspere, 
and Goldsmith. 

The frontispiece in photogravure, entitled 
“Galloway Fastnesses,” to the new illustrated 
edition of The Stickit Minister is by Mr. Dun- 
holm Voung. This edition also oontains a 
facsimile of the MS. of one of Mr. B. L. 
Stevenson’s latest poems. 

The value of the personal estate of Walter 
Pater, who died intestate, has been sworn at 
£2493. 

The first meeting of the committee formed to 
raise a fund for the Carlyle centenary memorial 
was held on Wednesday of this week. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen was appointed chairman. The 
receipts up to the present amount to £600, 
including the donation of £100 from the German 
Emperor; but a further sum of about £2000 is 
still required. Efforts are to be made to hold a 
public meeting early in the new year, when the 
Earl of Bosebery and Mr. Bayard, the American 
Ambassador, are to be asked to speak. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Prof. Max Muller will contribute to the 
January number of the Jewish Quarterly Review 
a memoir of the late James Darmesteter. The 
artiole also contains a review of the present 
condition of Zend studies. 

Mr. Chamberlain will deal in the January 
number of the National Review with some of the 
criticisms that have been passed on his Old Age 
Pensions Scheme. 

The last verses by Mr. B. L. Stevenson to 
reach this country will appear in the forth¬ 
coming number of the New Review, which 
makes its first appearance under the editorship 
of Mr. William Ernest Henley towards the close 
of the present month. The poem, whioh is 
entitled “The Woodman ” and dated Vailima, 
is a moving allegory of life, written in octo¬ 
syllabics, amounting altogether to 144 lines. It 
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is expected that an appreciation of Mr. Steven¬ 
son’s art, by Mr. William Archer, will appear 
in the same issue. Sir Charles DUke contributes 
the first of a series of twelve articles on the 
Naval League, and Mr. Frederick Greenwood 
writes on the Anglo-Bussian rapprochement. 
The relations between England and France 
will be discussed by M. Emile Ollivier, in the 
French tongue. On the Armenian question, 
“ A Diplomatist ” will represent, it is believed, 
the views of the late Sir William White. Mr. 
W. S. Lilly treats of “ The Problem of Purity,” 
Mr. C. F. Keary gives “ Impressions of India,” 
Mr. G. S. Street “A Eulogy of Charles II.,” 
and Mr. G. W. Steevens a note on the new 
Ibsen. In fiction there will be the first three 
chapters of “ The Time Machine,” a romance 
ana forecast, by Mr. H. G. Wells ; and “ The 
Next House,” one of a series of “Little Stories 
about Women,” by George Fleming. 

The January number of the Century will 
oontain an article upon Canton Life and 
Chinese punishments by Mr. FlorenceO’Drisooll; 
and an account, by Mr. Hiram Maxim, of his 
experiments in aerial navigation, profusely 
illustrated. 

The forthcoming number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review will have for illustrations a 
Persian chronogram for 1893 and a Japanese 
symbolio New Year’s wish. Sir E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett writes upon the war between China 
and Japan; Sir Boper Lethbridge upon pro¬ 
gress in Mysore; Parbati Charan Boy upon 

S inent as against temporary settlements in 
; Mr. Ion Perdicaris upon the situation 
in Morocco; and Capt. Pasfield Oliver on the 
Hova view of the Madagascar question. 

The new volume of the Sunday Magazine, 
which begins with the January number, will 
contain a serial story by Miss Christabel 
Coleridge, entitled “ The Tender Mercies of 
the Good.” There will also be a series of four 
papers, by Mr. F. T. Bichards, on “ The Eve 
of Christianity; or, The World as St. Paul 
found It.” 

The January number of the Antiquary (the 
first issue of the new and cheaper series), will 
inolude the following artioles: “ Ancient 
Book-binding,” by the editor; “The Bodney 
Chalice,” by Mr. W. Cripps; “ Manx Folk¬ 
lore,” by the Bev. A. W. Moore. 

The January number of Cassell’s Magazine 
will contain an article on “ Boyal Keepsakes,” 
which has been written by special permission, 
illustrated with photographs of presents to the 
Queen; a complete story by Mr. Grant Allen , 
and a collotype plato produced from an 
original drawing by G. L. Seymour. 

The new volume of Chambers's Journal, 
which begins with the part to be published 
towards the end of January, will contain a new 
serial by Anthony Hope, entitled “The 
Chronicles of Count Antonio ” ; and also short 
stories and artioles by A. Conan Doyle, S. B. 
Crockett, S. Baring Gould, G. Manville Fenn, 
B. Francillon, L. T. Meade, &c. 

M. Paul Verlaine contributes a poem en¬ 
titled “ La Classe ” to the New Year’s number 
of the Senate, which will also contain a poem 
by Dr. Gordon Hake and stories by Mr. 
Walter Pollock and others. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker has finished a new 
novel, entitled “The Seats of the Mighty,’’ 
which will commence in the Young Man for 
January. This number will also contain an 
illustrated character sketch of Mr. John Morley, 
by Dr. Charles A. Berry, an article on “ The 
Study of Poetry,” by Mr. Bichard Le Gallienne, 
and contributions by Dr. Marcus Dods, Mr. 
Barry Pain, Dr. Joseph Parker, &c. 

The Quiver for January will contain the first 
of a series of articles giving the experiences of 
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a lady journalist, Miss T. Sparrow, “ aaone of 
the penniless poor.” This month’s contribution 
deals with palm-workers, among whom Miss 
Sparrow lived and worked to secure the neces¬ 
sary information. The article is fully illus¬ 
trated, as is an interview with the Countess of 
Meath upon the subject of the Ministering 
Children’s League. Among other contributors 
to this number are the Bishop of Winchester, 
Prof. W. G. Blaikie, the organist of the Chapels 
Royal, the Rev. P. B. Power, and L. T. Meade. 

The Rev. Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s sermons, 
revised by himself, will in future appear 
weekly in the Christian Commonwealth, begin¬ 
ning on January 3. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Rev. C. J. Robinson, D.C.L., of Durham— 
late vicar of Horsham—has accepted the post 
of principal and professor of theology at Queen’s 
College, London, vacant by the resignation of 
Canon Elwyn. Queen’s College was founded 
in 1848, by P. D. Maurice, for the higher 
education of women; and its original staff 
included Plumptre, Charles Kingsley, Tom 
Taylor, Brewer, Stemdale Bennett, and John 
Htulah. Among the former principals have 
been Archbishop Trench and Dean Stanley. 

Mr. F. Mad an has completed, for early pub¬ 
lication at the Clarendon Press, a Bibliography 
of Printing and Publishing at Oxford, 
“ 1468 ”-1640. Full details are given of 
every book printed at Oxford from the intro¬ 
duction of the art to the year which has been 
chosen as the inferior limit; and it is clear 
that, in Mr. Madan’s opinion, the much-dis¬ 
puted date on the oolophon of the first Oxford- 
printed book should be 1478. The history of 
the early Oxford press, despite its long 
intermission in the sixteenth century, naturally 
illustrates in many ways the history of thought 
and opinion in England from the reign of 
Edward IV. to that of Charles I. The present 
bibliography possesses four features of novelty: 
the better representation of the title-page by 
the use of roman and italic capitals, as well as 
ordinary type; the mention of the chief type 
used in each book; the furnishing of the first 
words of certain pages to facilitate the id rntifl- 
cation of imperfect copies; and the insertion of 
actual pages of books printed at Oxford, 
selected from works which are cheap and 
common. In appendioes, the author gives 
further particulars of the various productions 
of the fifteenth and early sixteenth century 
presses, together with a chronological list of 
Iversons and proceedings connected with book- 
production in Oxford, from 1180 to 1640. He 
likewise discusses the authorship of the Praise 
of Music (1586); prints in full the statutes and 
charters rolating to the University Press ; and 
adds lists of woodcut and metal ornaments, of 
imprints and tables of Oxford printers and 
publishers, from 1585 to 1640. The book will 
be illustrated with several facsimiles. 

Mr. W. H. R. Rivers, of St. John’s, has 
been recognised by the general board of studies 
at Cambridge, as a lecturer in moral science 
for a term of five years. 

The masters and fellows of Peterhouse, Cam¬ 
bridge, gave a dinner on Friday of last week, 
to celebrate the presentation to the college of 
the portrait of Prof. Dewar, painted by Mr. 
Orchardson, which was exhibited this year at 
the Royal Academy. 

It is notable bow poor has been the com¬ 
petition at Cambridge recently for the minor 
academical prizes. The lart number of the 
Cambridge University Reporter announces that 
the Hulsean prize is pot adjudged, and also 


that no exercises have been sent in for the 
Torke prize. 

The general meeting of the Modern Lan¬ 
guage Association was to be held on 
Friday of this week, at 4 p.m., at University 
College, Gower-street, under the presidency 
of Mr. H. Weston Eve. Addresses are 
promised by the Rev. Dr. W. Haig-Brown 
(the president-elect), Mr. George Saintsbury 
Mr. Henry Bradley, and others. 

We have received No. XXXV. of the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
(London: Bril), containing communications 
made to the society during the academical 
year, 1892-3. A prominent feature of the 
number are the papers of Dr. M. R. 
James, dealing with mediaeval art and MSS. 
Under the first head (1) he discusses the frescoes 
in Eton Chapel (discovered in 1847, and again 
oovered up after drawings had been made of 
them), comparing them carefully with a similar 
series still visible on the walls of the Lady 
Chapel of Winchester Cathedral; and (2) he 
reconstructs the stained glass in the windows 
of St. Albans Abbey, by the help of a copy of 
Latin verses describing them which have been 
preserved in a M8. He remarks that we have 
in the series of names a sort of list of the Best 
Hundred Books, as they were oonoeived of in 
the middle of the fifteenth oentury; and he 
compares the existing glass in the libraries of 
Jesus College and Eton, and also the set of verse 
whioh decorated the library of St. Isidore of 
Seville. The M8S. whioh he describes are three 
in number: (1) a Psalter in the University 
Library {circa 1300 a d.), containing illustra¬ 
tions similar to those in the Utrecht Psalter, 
and also a descriptive index to the 
illustrations of earlier origin; (2) a Greek 
Psalter in the Library of Emmanuel College 

K th a facsimile), which he believes to have 
n written in an English monastery in the 
twelfth century, and to show signs of having 
been studied as late as the fifteenth oentury ; 
(3) a MS. of the New Testament in Latin in 
the Library of Pembroke College, whioh is 
known to have been presented to the Abbey of 
Bury St. Edmunds in the fourteenth oentury— 
the pictorial illustrations probably date from 
the latter part of the eleventh oentury, while 
the text was written late in the tenth. Another 
important article is that by Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope, on the “ Arms of the University and 
Colleges.” The arms now borne by the Uni¬ 
versity were granted by Clarencieux to Lord 
Burleigh as Chancellor in 1573, though there 
is some evidence that they existed at the date 
of the Council of Constance (1415). Somewhat 
later (1590), Clarencieux also granted arms to 
the five Regius Professors, whioh their succes¬ 
sors are entitled to impale with their own 
personal arms, just as heads are entitled to 
impale those of their oolleges. We are told 
that the mitre should be omitted from the 
Jesus arms, and that the ermine border of the 
modem Trinity BUI shield should not be en¬ 
grailed. This paper, like some of the others, is 
excellently illustrated. In archaeology proper, 
we may mention an elaborate acoount of the 
Castle Hill at Cambridge, by Prof. Hughes, 
who oonoludes that there is no evidence of 
either British or Roman earthworks, though 
the site was undoubtedly oooupied in those 
days; a Roman house excavated at Swafffaam 
Prior in 1892, by Mr. T. D. Atkinson; a 
wooden buoket, with bronze fittings of Celtio 
workmanship, found in a well at Mountsorrel, 
Leicestershire, by Baron A. Von Hugel; and a 
collection of Graeco-Buddhistic fragments, 
found in the Peshawur Valley, by Mr. H. 
Thomson—including a small figure of an orator, 
which bears a striking resemblance to the well- 
known statue of Demosthenes at Athens. We 
presume that this last collection is still in 
private hands. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

JR. L. S. 

Home is the sailor, home from eea : 

Her far-borne canvas.furled. 

The ship pours shining on the quay 
The plunder of the world. 

Home is the hunter from.the hill: 

Fast in the boundless snare 
All flesh lies taken at his will 
And every fowl of air. 

’Tis evening on the moorland free. 

The starlit wave is still: 

Home is the sailor from the sea, 

The hunter from the hill. 

A. E. Housman. 


OBITUARY. 

R. L. STEVENSON. 

This time, we fear, the telegraph has brought 
a true message, that Stevenson is dead. The 
romanoe that formed a large portion of his life 
has attended him to its dose. He has died in 
that far-off isle, somewhere amidst the still- 
vexed Southern Seas, to which so much of 
his later sympathies had been transferred. 
Death came to him suddenly at the last, and 
peacefully, with his wife and his mother about 
him. He has found lofty sepulture on a sea¬ 
ward-gazing mountain, whither he was borne 
on the shoulders of his faithful Samoans, and 
whenoe a memorial column will recall to sailors 
the lighthouses of his family: gaudtt cog- 
nomine terra. 

Robert Louis Balfour Stevenson—for such 
was his full name, though his friends knew him 
only as Louis—was born at Edinburgh in 
November, 1850, so that he had just completed 
his forty-fourth year. His father was Thomas 
Stevenson, secretary to the Commissioners of 
the Northern Lights, as his grandfather had 
been before; his mother was a Balfour. In his 
copious reminiscences of his youth we cannot 
call to mind any mention of brother or sister. 
Indeed, his upbringing seems to have been that 
of a solitary lad, nurtured upon books, local 
legends, and family traditions. He was 
educated at the Academy and University of his 
native city ; and, when compelled to choose a 
profession, he qualified as an Advocate 
at the Scottish bar. But his heart 
was always in literature, and he was 
early drawn to London. The present writer 
remembers to have seen him first about 1873, 
when he had published nothing, but was 
already marked out for fame by critics who 
have since become famous themselves. He then 
looked much younger than his years, and not 
destined for a long life. The delioaoy of his 
physique only heightened the oharm of his 
appearanoe, while it certainly affected his 
manner of looking at things. As not un- 
frequently happens with genius, his whole life 
was a struggle against disease; bnt, unlike some 
others; he never allowed the shadow of death 
to dim the brightness of his nature. Courage 
and gaiety were as conspicuous in his talk as in 
his writing. 

Twenty years ago the lot of a young author 
was not so happy a one as it is now. Reputa¬ 
tions were made more slowly, and brought in 
smaller profits. Fortunate were they whose 
health permitted them to toil every night in 
the office of a daily newspaper. For the rest 
journalism was a hard step-mother. There 
were few popular magazines, nor did syndicates 
in two hemispheres compete in advanoe for 
stories not yet written. All Stevenson’s 
earliest work appeared in periodicals—some of 
it in the Academy. He was one of the con¬ 
tributors to that brilliant but short-lived 
weekly, London, whioh contained more 
literature of the highest class than hqlf-g- 
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dozen of the reviews that are now so oommon. 
It was there that the New Arabian Nighta 
first saw the light. He also wrote for the 
Cnrnhill, under Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

The first book that Stevenson published 
was An Inland Voyage (1878), which was fol¬ 
lowed in the next year by Travels with a 
Donkey in the Cevennes. Both of these were 
warmly welcomed by the critics, though they 
failed to touch the great publio. And yet they 
remain to this day the most perfect flower of 
his peouliar personality : humorous as Sterne 
without his sentimentalism, winning us by 
cultured allusions no less than by human 
sympathy, healthy as the broad earth and the 
open sky, finding natural expression in an 
original vein that always kept on the hither 
side of eccentrioity. In these books, indeed, 
'was seen—almost for the first time in English 
(letters—a precision of language, a turn of sen¬ 
tences, a niceness of epithets, which rival the 
elaborate simplicity of the best French prose. 

We must pass over Stevenson’s other books, 
which now came out pretty frequently, until 
we are arrested by Treasure Island (1883), 
which first brought him reputation and money. 
He has himself told us how he oame to write 
it: how the map was the starting-point, with 
reminiscences of Poe and Washington Irving; 
and how it had no great vogue when it first 
appeared in a boys’ paper. Treasure Island 
marks a turning-point, not only in Stevenson’s 
career, but also in the trend of English fiction. 
Thenoeforth the current has set in favour of 
romanoe. Boys have always loved histories 
of adventure; but it seemed at that time 
that novelists were devoting themselves 
overmuoh to the study of character and 
to psychological analysis. No doubt we 
shall always have both kinds with us. 
But the revival of the romantic in fiction— 
the return to Scott and Dumas and Kingsley— 
is mainly due to the example of Stevenson, 
whose genius transmuted the sordid record of 
a pirate’s hoard into a monument of literary art. 

Though the world has ever since agreed to 
call Stevenson a novelist, we venture to think 
it is not as a novelist that he excelled most. 
Prince Otto, which followed two years after 
Treasure Island, was a failure, though the 
author himself thought highly of it; nor does 
The Master of Bullantrae stand the test of 
a second reading. The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde belongs to a different 
category, that of the short story. Here, _ as 
in the volume entitled The Merry Mm —which 
comprises work done at various dates—Steven¬ 
son’s invention is to be seen at its finest. 
The bounds of the short story were to him 
what the bounds of the sonnet are to some 
poets. He could imagine a scene, a situation, 
a psychological moment, and reproduce it with 
a marvellous vividness that almost made visible 
the unseen. And while sayiog this, we do not 
forget the success which he attained in Kid¬ 
napped, and in its continuation Catriona. For 
those books may properly be considered as a 
chain of brilliant episodes, strung together on 
the personalities of two Scottish youths, in 
whom it is not difficult to recognise diver¬ 
gent strains in the mixed character which the 
author had himself inherited. 

Whatever may be the present verdict on 
(Stevenson’s work, it is certain that it will live 
long enough to find the impartial judgment of 
posterity. Even during his lifetime he had 
become in some sort a classic. More than one 
of the younger men derive their inspiration 
from him, while his inspiration was all his 
own. But, apart from the question of origin¬ 
ality in subject, none has succeeded in copying 
his inimitable style. This may be studied 
most profitably in his literary essays, though it 
is this also which sets the stamp of permanence 
upon his fictjop. I$e was the most consum¬ 


mate artist in words of our generation; and 
withal a lovable man, and the loyallest of 
friends. 

J. 8. C. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Boletin of the Beal Academia de la 
Historia for November, E. Saavedra gives an 
interesting account of the life and labours of 
Hernandez y Sanahuja, one of the best of the 
archaeologists and local historians in whom 
Spain is so rich. He devoted his whole life to 
the illustrations of his native city, Tarragona, 
and to the preservation of its monuments. In 
another paper Prof. Hubner and Father Fita 
discuss the Roman remains of the same city. 
The professor invents a new name for a 
criminal: a mutilator of inscriptions is a 
•• lapioide.’’ F. Codera reports on the latest 
addition to the Bibliotheca Arabioo-Hespano, 
tomo ix.: “The Catalogue of Aben Jair.” 
He confirms Senor Ribera’s assertion that 
education among the early Arabs was free, and 
not a mere affair of state or of theology j the 
early Arabic translations of the Psalms and of 
the Bible were not made for tbe use of the 
Christian Muzarabes, but for literary purposes 
by learned Moors. Fernandez Doro gives an 
amusing instance of the necessity for controlling 
the hyperbolical enthusiasm of local patriotism, 
in his corrections of tbe proposed inscription 
for the statue of Oquendo at San Sebastian. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NEW SYRIAC CODEX OF THE GOSPELS. 

Oxford: Dec. 15,1894. 

If Philo had been called upon to formulate 
his creed, he would have done it in these or 
similar toms: 

“ I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, 
maker of all things visible and invisible, 

“ And in the Word of God, his only San, be¬ 
gotten of him before all the ages, not made, 

“ Bom of the ever-Virgin immaculate Sophia, 

“ Himmlf God, 

“ Light of Light, 

‘' Life of Life, 

“ First-born of all oreation, 

“ By whom also were all things made, 

“The eternal image of God, 

“The Spiritual Adam, who abide th with God 
from the first, 

“ The anointed of God, 

“ Our Mediator, who taketh our prayers and 
layeth them before the throne of God, 

“ Our Paraclete, who interoedeth for us. Our 
Saviour, King, and good Shepherd, 

“For our salvation he came and still cometh 
down from heaven to earth, and is ever near at 
hand to them that call upon him, with whom he 
converseth as a friend with friends. In human 
form he manifested himself unto Moses, and unto 
Abraham with whom he sat at table and in 
appearanoe ate and drank, 

“ He pntteth on human face and hands and feet 
and mouth and voice, and feeling of anger and of 

0 °“ I ^ e viaiteth us, and hath, like a man, comings 
in and goings forth ; and then he again ascends 
into heaven, „ , 

“ He is our High Priest, free from all sins, 

“ He is the cup of God, the heavenly bread, 

“ He bringeth unto men the tidings of peace, 
“His symbol is the desert-loving, Heavenly 
dove, 

“ He is wroth with our tins, and will julge and 
punish us.’’ 

Want of space alone prevents my justifying 
from Philo’s works every clause of the above 
formulary. 

The Jews at the beginning of our era thus 
had the idea of a two-fold sensible manifesta¬ 
tion to uisu of the Logos or Word of God: (1) 
as the Oosmos of Nature; (2) as our Helper 
and Saviour in human form. In his mani¬ 
festation as the Cosmos, the Word,, or pre¬ 
existent Son of God, is figured by Philo to .be 
born of a virgin; and no doubt the feminine 
gender of wisdom, or Sophia, in Greek and 
Hebrew suggested this metaphorical way of 
envisaging to the imagination the ineffable pro¬ 
cess by which the Word is made sensible in the 
Cosmos. Hear Philo i. 361 : 

“ He w ho made all things is fitly called demiurge 
and of all that has ijaoome. But the mother 
thereof is Epiateme, with whom, having intercourse, 
though not as a man, God begat («<• ‘ sowed ’) 
his creation. But she, having received the seed of 
God, when her time was fully come, was in labour, 
and brought forth from her womb the only well- 
loved Son (of God)—namely, this our Kosmoe. 
Wherefore by one of the Divine Choir, Wisdom is 
represented as saying about herself: ‘God 
possessed mo the very first of his works, and 
before tbe ages he established me ’ (Prov. viii. 22).” 
This Wisdom is declared (i. 553) to be daughter 
of God, eternally a virgin, pure and immaculate. 

In the year of Rome 743 was bom Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man in whom, because of his moral 
and thaumaturgic pre-eminence, his.followers, 
so far as they were Aramaic-speaking Jews, 
quickly recognised their promised Messiah; 
while suoh of them as were Greek Jews and 
proselytes acclaimed in him the. Divine Worn, 
which, many times before in their history, had 
oome down from heaven and assumed human 
form. As Jewish Messiah, restorer of the 
kingdom of David, Jesus had to be a Son of 
David according to the flesh ; and accordingly 
as the natural son of Joseph, who was himself 
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of the house and family of David, he is almost 
universally represented in the New Testament. 

But, viewed as the Logos in human form, 
how should his birth be represented except as 
from a virgin ? For, firstly, the very people 
who acclaimed in him the Word of God 
already regarded the Logos, at least in his parallel 
manifestation to sense as Nature, as bora of 
Sophia, an “ ever-virgin, gifted with an incon¬ 
taminate and unstainable nature.” Secondly, 
these same people believed that many of their 
greatest men had been bora of the Holy Spirit, 
when God visited from on high their mothers 
in their solitude. Thirdly, there was in that 
age a general belief that superhuman personages 
and great religious leaders were born of virgin 
mothers through Divine agency. So was 
Apollonius of Tyana; and Origen himself tells 
us (in Celtum 129) how Plato was said to 
have been born of Amphiktione, “her husband, 
Aria ton, having been restrained from coming 
together with ner [nnhttw) until she should 
bring forth the child begotten by Apollo.” In 
this and similar tales we make acquaintance with 
the intellectual atmosphere in the midst of 
whioh the Christian doctrine of the miraculous 
conception originated and grew up. Fourthly, 
in Philo we have not a few indications of how 
those who held the belief that Jesus was the 
incarnate Word would be likely to formulate 
the other belief whioh inevitably went there¬ 
with—namely, that he was bora of a virgin. 

Here are a few such indications: ‘ ‘ Moses 
having taken his wife findeth her with child of 
nothing mortal (— of the Divine Spirit).” 
Compare Matt. i. 18, “ Before they oame 
together she (Mary) was found with ohild of 
the Holy Spirit.” 

“ When the Lord saw that Leah was hated, he 
opened her womb, sowing into her noble actions. 
But the womb baring received the virtue from 
God, yet bringt not forth unto Ood. For He that 
Is is in need of naught, but unto me, Jacob, the heart 
torn. For it was for my sake, not his own, that God 
sowed. . . . Wherefore one that is not men¬ 
tioned is found to be husband of Leah, while 
another it father of the children which issue from 
her; and he it father of the children, unto whom she 
is declared to bear them.” 

Compare Matt. i. 20 foil., “that which is 
conceived in her is of the Holy Spirit. And 
she shall bear thee a son . . . and she bore 

him a son and he called his mame Jesus.” 

“ Those to whose virtue the Law testifieth 
are not represented as knowing their wives, 
namely, Abraham, Isaak, Jaoob, Moses.” 
Compare Matt. 1, 25, “And Joseph knew her 
not until she bore him,” &o. (I here assume 
that these words, though omitted in the Old 
Syriac and Latin Versions, are genuine.) 

I believe that Philo's own idea of the 
marriage of virgin souls with God was wholly 
mystical and allegorical; and when he warns 
on (i. 146) the superstitious from the mystery 
he is propounding, he dearly refers to those 
who misinterpreted his allegory and degraded 
it into the gross and fleshly meaning which it 
has assumed in Matt. i. 19, where we read that 
Joseph was minded to put Mary away, as if 
the spiritual pregnancy wrought in the soul by 
God could possibly stand in the way of a human 
fatherhood, much less involve adultery. 

Let us further test this explanation of the 
miraculous conception, but without confining 
ourselves to the Gospels. We have first the 
statement of Paul that Jesus was bom of the 
seed of David according to the flesh, but 
ordained the Son of God in power according 
to the spirit of holiness. It is one more proof 
of how obtuse and carnally minded many of 
the earliest believers were, that they could 
degrade Paul's doctrine into the myth related 
in Matt. i. 19. However, if our theory that 
the mistake arose out of the confusion of a 
spiritual truth with material fact be true, we 


may expect to find in the Christian dogma 
marks ot its origin and the stamp of the mint 
in whioh it was first coined. And so we 
do. Plutarch, in his tract De Itide, trying 
to find a spiritual significance in the 
animal - worship of the Egyptians, says 
that the true reason why they worshipped the 
cat was this: that the cat conceives through 
her ears, and is therefore a symbol of the birth 
[ytrtns) of the Word, which also is conceived 
through the ears. If, then, the dogma of the 
miraculous conception be the misunderstanding 
of a metaphysical truth, which we suppose it 
to be, then we may expect to hear that the 
Virgin Mary conceived the Word through her 
ears. And it is so. “ At the Annunciation," wrote 
one of the greatest of the Armenian Fathers, 
Nerses Claiensis, “ the incomprehensible Wcrd 
of God entered through the ears of the Virgin.” 
We read the same in Ephrem the Syrian; and 
Origen’s criticisms of the Pythian priestess (in 
Cels. vii. 4) imply in him the same belief, whioh 
is also depicted in early Eastern pictures of the 
Annunciation. 

Let it not be objeoted that Plutarch was 
only thinking of the logos proforikos, of uttered 
speech; for I would ask of what else St. 
Ignatius was thinking of when he wrote [ad 
Magnes. 8) of Jesus Christ the Son of God that 
“he is God’s word proceeding ou'. of silence ” 
(Kbyot huh ov/iis rtpot\9ir) ? 

In Philo again it is always the virginal soul 
whioh is impregnated by God. He commonly 
speaks of the “ womb of the soul ” in this 
connexion, and in the De Vita Contemplatiua we 
have this typical passage : 

“ Host (of the female Therapentae) are aged 
virgins, who have preserved their chastity not 
under constraint, like some of the Greek priestesses, 
but rather of free will; because of their zeal and 
longing for Wisdom {no<f>las) ; with whom anxious 
to spend their lives, they despised the pleasures of 
the body, filled with desire not of mortal offspring, 
but of the immortal, which the god-loving tout is 
alone able to bring forth of herself, when the father 
hat sown into her thote intelligible ragt (herTras rorrrht) 
by which she will be able to contemplate the doc¬ 
trines (Sbyitara) of Wisdom (Sophia).” 

Here are indicated two more aspects whioh, 
if my theory be true, we ought to be able to 
verify in the Christian apprehension of the 
miraculous conception, (a) The Soul should be 
the recipient of this peculiar form ot the Divine 
grace. (6) The Seed or Spermatio Word of 
God ought to desoend and enter the Virgin’s 
ears as rays of light. To take this last point 
first. What says St. Ephrem (vol. iv., p. 17, of 
Armenian Version) ?— 

“ The angel said to Mary: The seal of thy 
virginity is not broken, for the bright ray of 
gleaming light beams forth and dwells in thee ” 
(ibid., p. 20). “ Then went forth the command of 
the great King of all, and straightway the Son of 
the King entered by the portals of her ears.” 

“ There beamed forth into Mary the effulgent 
ray of light, and she was not divided from the sub¬ 
stance of the Father.” 

As to the first point (a) hear Rutfinus on the 
Apostles’ Creed:— 

“ The substance of God being wholly incorporeal, 
cannot be in the first instance introduced into or 
received by bodies, but there must be some 
mediating spiritual substance. ... So the Son ot 
God was bom of the Virgin. He was not directly 
and primarily united wich her flesh alone, but 
was generated of her tout, whioh was midway between 
flesh and God. Therefore, her soul came between 
and iu the secret citadel of the rational spirit 
received the Word of Ood." 

Lastly, when we read in Philo such passages 
as I have cited, and as the following (ii. 182)— 

“The sinless Word of God hath for his parents 
Beings incorruptible and pure; to wit, God for his 
father, who is also father ot the universe, and 
Sophia for his mother ”— 

we may expect to find (a) in primitive Christian 


writings and liturgies an express connexion of 
the virgin mother of Jesus with the Wisdom 
or Sophia of the Jews. And this we do ; for 
(i.) in the Gospel according to the Hebrews— 
a very primitive writing—Jesus says: "Mg 
mother, the Holy Spirit, took me by a single 
hair of the head and lifted me on to Mount 
Tabor.” The Holy Spirit was the same as 
Sophia. 

(ii.) Valentinus, an early Gnostio, taught that 
“ Sophia was the Spirit of God which came upon 
Mary, and that Jesus, the new man, was generated 
jointly from the Holy Spirit—which is Sophia— 
and from the Demiurge.” 

(iii.) On Deoember 8, the feast of the B.V.M., 
the Roman Church appoints to be read Pro¬ 
verbs viii. 22 foil., that glorious description of 
Wisdom (Sophia), which begins with the very 
verse, “ The Lord possessed me in the begin¬ 
ning of his ways,” which spontaneously rose to 
Philo's lips when he had to tell of the genera¬ 
tion from a virgin of the Divine Word. 

(6.) We may expect to find that the mother 
of Christ was in Christian opinion eternally 
a virgin, and free from original sin. And this is 
exactly the dogma whioh the last Pope, Pio 
Nono, promulgated ex cathedra in 1856; so 
completing the cycle of dogmatic evolution 
which, years before Jesus of Nazareth was 
ever born, the Jewish theosophists of Alex¬ 
andria had marked out for future Christian 
speculation to move through. 

Two other causes contributed powerfully to 
the formation and spread of this dogma. Of these 
the one was the superstitious respectfor virginity 
whioh characterised the earliest Christians, as 
it also held the minds of many of their Jewish 
contemporaries. They had the maxim, “ That 
which God hath cleansed call not thou un¬ 
clean.” Tet they seem never to have seen that 
it sanctified the relations of the sexes in mar¬ 
riage; and so it was that they gave to the really 
saving doctrine of the incarnation of God in 
man an aspeot under whioh it casts a slur upon 
our common humanity. 

The other of these two causes was Dooetism, 
or the opinion that the Word “mademan” only 
assumed in appearance and had not, in reality, 
toe features, habits, feelings, weaknesses of 
our humanity. In part this opinion was a 
mere survival of toe Logos doctrine, as held by 
the Greek Jews in a pre-Christian age, who 
could not understand how toe Word, whioh 
was God eternal and incorruptible, yet really 
became perishable and weak flesh. In part 
it was the direct outcome of the stress laid by 
Paul on the Resurrection, and of his rejection 
as carnal knowledge of those concrete details 
about Jesus of Nazareth, which interested Jesus’ 
real companions. The result was, that the 
risen or apparitional Christ, uniting with 

the tif'U Bt LOT 4 pa ij hot' byipaelmr ipbeir of 

Philo, swamped and effaced in the minds of 
Gentile converts the historical Jesus. Nor was 
the figure of the Man of Nazareth brought 
home and made familiar to the average 
Christian outside Judaea until the Synoptio 
Gospels were diffused in toe latter half of the 
second century. Of that diffusion a reaction 
in favour of toe humanity of Christ, of which 
Arius was, a century after, the chief spokes¬ 
man, was the direct outcome. Docetism, thus 
engendered, worked powerfully towards the 
adoption of the dogma of the miraculous con¬ 
ception. For a phantasmal Christ was most 
fittingly believed to have been conceived 
through the ears of a virgin by the impact on 
her soul of rays of light. 

The more extreme depreciators of our 
despised humanity were not even content to 
deny a human father to Jesus, but denied a 
human mother as well, so retaining in full the 
old pre-Christian view of the intwbotis or 
sojoumings among men ot the Logos. The 
Catholic Church, however, here as always. 
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kept a media via, and retained the human 
mother as a concession at once to the human 
imagination and to the weaker sex. 

And now I have outlined this ohapter of 
Christian thought, leaving, of course, a 
thousand links to be filled in by anyone who 
will take the trouble; and I hope 1 have 
shown the necessity—if we would not relapse 
into a belated scholasticism—of orientating 
ourselves in the religious atmosphere of the 
first century; for the only sure way of purg¬ 
ing our minds of errors and impossible beliefs 
is to get to understand how and why those 
erroneous beliefs arose. 

F. C. CONYBEARE. 


Edinburgh: Dee. IS, ISM. 

With respect to the learned discussion of the 
new Syriac Gospel, I should like to be allowed 
to ask; (1) Whether it is not supposed to date 
only from about the ninth century A.D., and to 
be subsequent to the Monophysite controversy 
whioh convulsed the Eastern Churohes P (2) Wag 
it not a very ancient Gnostic belief that the 
human Jesus was distinct from the Divine 
Christ—a view whioh survives in distorted form 
in the legends of the Kor&n? (3) Is it not 
possible that a single writer, holding such a 
view, may have regarded the natural birth of 
Jesus as in no wise discordant with the virgin 
birth of the Divine Christ P 
In the second century the Fathers appear to 
have been divided in opinion as to the Perpetual 
Virginity, and Clement of Alexandria seems to 
have regarded Christ as not human—a view 
surviving among Eastern sects, who do not 
celebrate Christmas Day. 

Surely in a Syriac MS. we may expect 
peculiar views as to the nature of Christ at so 
late a period, and may also expect them in the 
second century, when opinion ranged from the 
purely human theory of Ebionites to the purely 
phantomist theory, whioh made Christ issue 
from the Virgin's side, as Buddha also was born. 

C. R. Gonder. 


neither by day nor night—is shrouded in im¬ 
penetrable darkness, defying the scrutiny even 
of the wisest;— 

“ I saw as to all the work of God, that man 
cannot find out the work which is done ”nder the 
sun, because that, though man should toil to seek 
it, yet will he not find it out; and even if the 
wise man Bhould think to know it, he will not be 
able to find it out ” (Eccl. viii. 17). 

The same thought appears in Job, but asso¬ 
ciated to a greater extent than in Ecclesiastes 
with the mysterious phenomena of external 
nature. Such association does not, however, 
come out with prominence in connexion with 
Job xi. 7-9. 

“ Oanst thou by searching find out God P canst 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection P [It 
is] as high as heaven, what canst thou do ? deeper 
than hell; what canst thou know P The measure 
thereof [is] longer than the earth, and broader 
than the sea” (A.V.). 

Here there is a pretty obvious analogy with 
Eod. vii. 23, 24. 

“ I said, I will be wise ; but it was too far off for 
me. That which is far off and exceeding deep, 
who can find it out ? ” 


Cambridge: Dec. 17, 1834. 

I regret to fiad that I have made two 
mistakes in the Introduction to my translation 
of the Syriac Gospels. On p. xxvii. I ought to 
have said that in some (not the) Greek codices 
where vv. 9-20 of Mark xvi. do occur the 
word ri\ot is found after v. 8. Onp. xxx. I 
have said that the interpolation, “ Woe unto 
us,” &o., was already known to us from Codex 
Bezae; I should have said, “The Gospel of 
Peter.” These two documents must have 
changed places in my memory, from 
the fact that Cambridge scholars have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in the study of both. 
I have also forgotten to include John viii. 1-11 
in my list of omissions from the^Textus Receptus, 
possibly because its absence is so obvious. 

Agnes Smith Lewis. 


ECCLESIASTES AND THE BOOK OF JOB. 

London. 

Prof. Cheyne remarks in his Job and Solomon 
(p. 83), “ There is but one undoubted reference 
to Job in Ecclesiastes (v. 14 [15]; cp. Job i. 
21)—we should perhaps have expected more.” 
The opinion of a student of the Old Testament 
so indefatigable and so successful is un¬ 
doubtedly entitled to respect. I venture to 
think, however, that there are other parallels 
between Job and Ecclesiastes, the evidence of 
whioh may appear on careful consideration not 
less cogent than that of those which Prof. 
Cheyne cites. With regard to the passages 
which I am about to adduce, it is important 
that due attention should be given to the great 
thought of Ecclesiastes, that the work of God 
among men—the busy work which rests 


Of greater importance for the student of 
Ecclesiastes is that very remarkable twenty- 
eighth ohapter of Job. The difficulties which 
present themselves on account of the ascription 
of this chapter, and that preceding, to Job' as 
speaker I need not now discuss. The twenty - 
eighth chapter begins abruptly, but its relation 
to the general subject of the Book is not very 
difficult to discern ; and there can scarcely be a 
doubt that this portion of Job would be re¬ 
garded with keen interest bv the author of 
such a book as Ecclesiastes. God’s work inthe 
world is, with reference to its plan and inten¬ 
tion, involved in impenetrable obscurity, re¬ 
sembling the depths of the earth, dark as the 
shadow of death. There is, however, an 
important difference. Beneath the obscurity 
which veils the divine procedure in the world 
none has ever penetrated. No searcher has 
succeeded in disclosing the matchless treasure 
whioh this obscurity oonceals : a wisdom far 
more precious than the gold of Ophir, the 
onyx or the sapphire. But contrasting with 
this impotence and failure is the miner’s 
signal success, not only in finding treasures 
amid the darkness, but also in bringing forth 
to light things hidden. He not merely dis¬ 
covers silver, but finds a way to bring it out 
[motsa, xxviii. 1); and gold and other metals 
are brought forth, and refined or melted, so as to 
become subservient to the uses of man. But 
“ wisdom”—the divine transcendent wisdom— 

‘ ‘ whence shall it come ? and where is the place 
of understanding 'i seeing that it is hidden 
from the eyes of all living.” 

It is very noteworthy that the last verse of 
the ohapter (xxviii. 28) stands in marked con¬ 
trast to what had gone before. Man had been 
virtually dissuaded from abortive attempts to 
discover the philosophy of the world, the 
transcendental wisdom. The problem is 
declared to be impracticable. Nevertheless there 
is “wisdom” and “understanding” ( binah, 
Sept, tmo-riinv) for man, consisting in the fear 
of God and the avoidance of sin : ‘ ‘ And unto 
man he said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom; and to depart from evil is under¬ 
standing.” 

When Ecclesiastes was written Judaism had 
come into contact with Greek thought. But 
the discovery of the world-philosophy was as 
remote as ever. All speculation was ‘ ‘ vanity 
of vanities.” The dicta of the sages, as given 
in the discourse of Koheleth, furnished a 
warning against wearying the flesh by fruitless 
study and by making books without end 
(Eccl. xii. 12). Then follows the grea tgeneral 
conclusion in a verso presenting a most 


remarkable parallel to Job xxviii. 28; a parallel 
which can scarcely be regarded as accidental, 
especially when what precedes in both Job 
and Ecclesiastes is taken into account. The 
Authorised Version translates, “ Let us hear 
the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God, 
and keep His commandments; for this [is] the 
whole [duty] cf man.” Attention should be 
given particularly to the way in which “ man ” 
is spoken of in both passages. 

In a reoent number of the Academy (April 
7, 1894, p. 282), I said, “ Probably the author 
of Ecclesiastes kept Job in view as he wrote.” 
It will perhaps be admitted that this opinion 
derives increased probability from the evidence 
now adduced. Thomas Tyleb. 


THE LOOVER OF A HALL: ITS ETYMOLOGY. 

Burleigh House, Sjdenhun Hill. 

I wrote a long note upon Loover (or Louver) 
and Lodium in May, 1891. My practice when 
I write a note is to record in my oopyiog-book 
when I send out the note, and to whom I send 
it; but in this case there is no record of any 
kind, and I have to trust to my memory only. 
I believe, however, that I sent the note to 
Notes and Queries; and that, when I found it 
was not inserted, I judged that the length of 
the note had been the chief objection, and con¬ 
tented myself with sending in again the second 
and shorter part of the note, whioh treated of 
the etymology of lodium only. My seoond 
attempt was successful, and this note will be 
found in Notes and Queries (7th S., xii. 163). 
It may seem strange to Mr. Mayhew, who has 
been able to suggest a common origin for 
lodium and loover, that I was able to write a 
separate artiole on lodium only; and I will, 
therefore, explain at once that I considered, 
and still consider, the two words to be of 
different origin, and to have come by degrees 
only to be related in meaning. 

I- began my note, like Mr. Mayhew, by 
endeavouring to show that louver (as I spelled 
it) could not come from the Frenoh Vouvert. 

I pointed out, firstly, that, in the passage 
quoted by Prof. Skeat, the meaning of the 
words “ murdrieres il a a louuert” are exceed¬ 
ingly obscure; and that, as Prof. .Skeat had 
himself translated them in the two editions 
of his Dictionary in two altogether different 
manners, the first being absolutely grotesque, 
he was not entitled, from this passage at least, 
to conclude that the Fr. Vouvert meant “the 
opening.” I did not go so far as Mr. Mayhew, 
however, who says that there is no O.Fr. 
substantive ouvert=” opening,” because I had 
found out that Godefroy gives one example in 
which the word has that meaning. We may 
compare the Fr. substantive convert (still used), 
from which we have derived our covert, and 
perhaps also cover, in its sporting sense. And, 
again, if I insisted, like Mr. Mayhew, upon 
the presence of the t in the Fr. louvert and the 
absence of it in the English word louver, it was 
not so much because I was of opinion that the 
Fr. louvert oould not lose its final t and become 
louver in English, though very likely Mr. 
Mayhew may be right (compare, however, the 
convert and cover[t) just mentioned), but because 
I had chanoed to find (which Mr. Mayhew 
does not seem to have done) the O.Fr. forms 
lover, luver, and lovier without a final t, iu 
Godefroy, with much the same meaning as our 
louver, viz., lucarne = an opening or window in 
a roof (».«., more or less our skylight), and then 
a more elaborate structure, answering more or 
less to our dormer-window. 

I was influenced, moreover, by what I found 
in Grandgagnage (“Diot. Wallon”). who, 
though he gives two words which I consider to 
have the same origin as our louver, does not 
even hint at Vouvert as having anything to do 
with th.Mu. These two words are lefo'erai and 
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leuve ; and on the first he says: 11 (petite 

lucarne). Peut-etre un derive de 1. leu *: cp. 
laDg. loup (1. loup ; 2. lucarne).” And at the 
end of his article he adds, 1 • Note. Cp. aW. 
[i>., ancien Wallon] leuve, t. de couvreurs, 
dont la signification precise m’est inconnue.” 
Now among the Appendices to vol. ii., which 
were published by Scheler after Grandgagnage’s 
death, there is (in the “ Glossaire de l’ancien 
Wallon”) an article on this word leuve by 
Grandgagnage himself, and in it he says: 
“ Leuve, t. de couvreurs de toit . . . Prob. le 
prim, du nW. [nouveau Wallon] leuverai (petite 
lucarne).” And he concludes with, ‘‘C’est 
prob. un ancien fern, de leu (loup).” On this 
article Scheler has the following note : “ Selon 
moi, le nW. leuverai est le dimin. del’afr. luver 
louer (Lat. specular, Fr. lucarne), qui, a son 
tour, peut deriver d’un simple lave, love; quant 
a ce dernier, on peut le ramener a Tail, lake 
(lucarne, ecoutille); pour le v., cp. fr. douve de 
doga, afr. rover de rogare." 

This derivation of Scheler’s is, perhaps, 
possible, but I cannot say that I am in favour 
of it. It will be observed that he puts the u 
forms— luver, luve —before the v forms— love, 
lover —as if the u forms were the older; whereas 
Godefroy, having no etymology to consider, 
and so being less biassed, puts the o forms 
first, as if they were the older, and yet he 
borrows three out of his six quotations from 
Soheler himself. But if the u forms are the 
older, as Scheler thinks (and I doubt), would a 
German medial u become u in French ? I doubt 
it very much ; and, in addition to this, the 
change of a medial Germ. le into v in French 
must be very rare, if it exists. Soheler cannot 
give a single example, and can give only one 
in which a medial hard Germ, g may have 
become v in French. Soheler’s doga (— Fr. 
douve ) is Low Latin or OldProv., not German; 
but Kluge (s.v. Daube) is of opinion that it may 
come from a M.H.G. or Dutch form, in which 
there is also a hard g. 

As for myself, I much prefer Grandgagnage’s 
suggestion that the Old Walloon leuve is the 
oldest form of the word extant (in the 
Walloon country), and that it is an Old 
Walloon feminine of leu = wolf. Grandgag¬ 
nage throws out this suggestion very timidly, 
evidently because he was unable to see the 
connexion between a she-wolf (or a wolf) and 
an opening for light and smoke. And Scheler, 
with Grandgagnage’s suggestion befcre his 
eyes, does not even mention it, so that he, too, 
failed to see the connexion. And this was the 
case with myself also for some months after I 
read Grandgagnage’s article. But happening, 
one day at Fontainebleau, to look out of a 
window on to a roof with an open skylight, the 
connexion flashed across my mind in a second ; 
for the angle made by the open skylight with 
the roof at once reminded me of the open 
mouth of a long-mouthed animal suoh as a 
wolf, while the comparative darkness of the 
inner extremity completed the resemblance to 
a wolf’s open mouth with the gloom of his 
throat beyond it. 

That this is no mere fancy of my own is 
shown by the modern Provencal words (see 
Mistral), loup (hub) = Fr. loup (wolf), and 
lucarne ; loubi'u, loubet (which Mistral con¬ 
nects with hub) — petite lucarne ; loubo (louvo) 
— Fr. louve (she-wolf) and lucarne. And 
lastly, and above all, by gorjo-de-loup ( i.e ., 
wolf’s throat) = lucarne d' un toit. 

My notion is, therefore, that the O.Fr. love 
(she-wolf) t had also, and for the reasons given 


* He treats of tho word led in three different 
articles, and 1. Led has the meaning of “ wolf.” 

t Curiously enough, this word (which afterwards 
became lime) is to bo found in Littru, not under 
lou ce, where we might expect to find it, but under 
louveteau, in one of his O.Fr. quotations. 


above, the secondary meaning of lucarne,* \ 
which its Walloon equivalent leuve and its 
Provencal equivalent louvo had. In the first 
instance, probably simple uncovered openings 
(or skylights, if I may so call them, were used, 
partly for the admission of light, and still more 
for the emission of smoke; and gradually these 
openings may have had a cover of wood, or 
have been provided with slanting strips of 
wood, instead of glass. Each one of these 
openings or skylights was called a love. But 
when, in the process of time, the banqueting 
halls became bigger, and larger openings 
were required, lanterns with four or more 
sides were made—unglazed, I believe, at 
first, but, no doubt, provided with sloping 
strips of wood (now called fouver-boards), so as 
to prevent the entrance of too much rain. For 
these more elaborate structures the word love 
no longer suffioed, and then it was that lover 
(or lovier) came into use. For the termination 
er (or ter) was frequently used to denote a place 
or a structure containing or composed of a 
number of the objects denoted by the primitive 
noun. Thus we have potager = kitchen-garden, 
from potage, formerly and strictly what is put 
in a pot, and so = vegetables, &c.; and easier, 
a set of pigeon-holes, from case, a pigeon-hole ; 
and many other examples may be found in 
Diez’s Grammar (3rded., 1871), ii. 353, 334. 

This French word lover ( lovier ) became in 
English lover, loover, louver, louvre, and we even 
find lovery (Webster), which is curiously like the 
Walloon leuvrai quoted above. And, singularly 
enough, according to the first note written on the 
subject in Notes and Queries (viz., 6th S., vi. 86), 
the simple word love, in this or a similar sense, 
still exists in Yarmouth. It was, indeed, re¬ 
garded as a corruption by those who heard an 
old man use it of the racks on which herrings 
are hung when on their way to becoming 
bloaters; but now, after what I have said, it 
seems likely that the old man made no other 
mistake than that of sticking to a word whioh 
had come down to him from his forefathers. 
Compare Mr. Way’s note to the word lover in 
his edition of the Prompt. Parv., whioh concludes 
as follows: “In the Craven district a chimney 
is still called the love or luvver.” Mr. Atkinson, 
however, does not give either word in his 
“Glossaryof the Cleveland District.” If love 
really does still exist in England = lover (or 
hover), this seems to me quite fatal to the 
Vouvert theory, for lover would surely never be 
corrupted into love. But my theory it suits 
exactly, for, according to this, love preoeded 
lover. 

With regard to lodium, I must refer Mr. 
Mayhew to my note in Notes and Queries, 
which I have quoted above. I consider it to be 
a form of lobium (the transitional steps are 
given in my note), which = the O.H.G. loubd, 
lanbjd (N.H.G. Laube), from which also the 
Ital. loggia and the Fr. loge have been derived. 
Diefenbach gives lodium — “ vlemsohe vinstere ” 
(Flemish window), which is the more remark¬ 
able as I have had much to do with Walloon 
words in this note. It looks as if these loovers 
originated, or first became remarkable, in the 
country now called Belgium. 

F. Chance. 


Corner Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 

Mr. Mayhew is certainly right in regarding 
with suspicion the commonly received deriva¬ 
tion of "loover” from Frenoh Vouvert. There 
can be no doubt as to the immediate origin 
of the English word. I have as little hesitation 


* I have already given the meaning of lucarne, 
and shown that our skylight by no means represents 
it in all its senses. At the same time, as it is 
necessary to render it in English by some one 
word, I have sometimes choeen skylight as that 
word in what follows. 


in referring it to O.F. lovier (of the existenoe 
of which Mr. Mayhew does not seem to be 
aware) as Prof. Skeat has in referring it to 
French Vouvert (see his note in Glossarial Index 
to “ Piers the Plowman,” C. Pass. xxi. 288, 
referred to by Mr. Mayhew). 

No satisfactory evidence, so far as I am 
aware, has been adduced in support of the 
equation (either as regards sense or form) 
F. Vouvert—'Eng. “ loover.” Of the equation 
(so far as sense is concerned) M. Lat. lodium— 
Eng. “loover” examples abound. Mr. Mayhew 
mentions several in his letter. To prove the 
identity of Eng. “ loover ” with O.F. lovier , 
we require instances of the equation M. Lat. 
lodium — O.F. lovier. Of these I can supply 
several. One such occurs in an extract from 
a thirteenth oentury Latin-French Glossary in 
the Hunterian collection at Glasgow, printed 
by M. Paul Meyer in Part 1 (p. 125) of bis 
Report on French M88. preserved in Great 
Britain (1871). One of the rubrics in this 
Glossary is “Hec sunt partes domus principles ” ; 
then follows “Particule ejus sunt,” under which 
heading we find about half-way down the list— 

“ Hie imbrex .1 ^ „ 

Hoe lodium .) hver - 

Other instances may be found in Godefroy, s.v. 
lovier l . The identity of Eng. “loover” with 
O.F. lovier, then, may be regarded as satis¬ 
factorily established. 

There yet remains the question of the 
etymology of the Frenoh word. Mr. Mayhew 
suggests that the origin of “loover” maybe 
found in a derivative of M.Lat. lodium. 
This suggestion had already been made with 
regard to the O.F. word by Dr. A. Bos, in his 
Glossaire de la Langue d'Oil (1891). Under 
Lovier' 1 , he says “ Etymologie douteuse. Serait- 
ce *lo(ds)varium de lodium ?” Mr. Mayhew 
suggests an Anglo-Norman ‘loere = M.Lat. 
*lodarium, and would explain the presence of 
the v in the Eng. word as an intercalation 
“ taking the place of a vanished dental ’’ on the 
analogy of “ O.F. povoir.” But I think it will 
be found that the v in povoir is no older than 
the fifteenth century; whereas the v already 
existed in O.F. lovier and Eng. “lover,” at 
any rate, as early as the thirteenth century, at 
which time povoir, Mod.F. pouvoir, was repre¬ 
sented by the form pooir. , But, whatever 
the correct hypothetical intermediate 'forms 
between M.Lat. lodium and Eug. “loover” 
may be, the suggestion that the two words are 
connected etymologically is a plausible one. 
Let us hope that satisfactory evidence on the 
point may some day turn up. 

In Wright’s Volume of Vocabularies (p. 203) a 
“louver” is explained as “the open tunet, or 
lantern, on the roof of a building, especially 
on the old baronial halls, the original object of 
whioh was to carry off the smoke from the fire 
in the middle of the hall.” A good example is 
figured in Parker’s Glossary of Architecture, 
vol. i., p. 231 (ed. 1845). where the suggestion 
is thrown out that the Paris Louvre owes its 
name to a lantern of this kind. This, however, 
appears to be unfounded (see Du Cange, s.v. 
Lupara). 

An amusing mediaeval etymology of the 
word lodium is given in the Dictionarius of 
John de Garlande (printed by Wright in his 
Volume of Vocabularies, p. 137): “Lodia, 
dicitur a lucem do, quia per lodium intrat lux 
domnm.” 

Paget Toynbee. 


Bunff, AJjtb, K.B. 

This word has not disappeared from our lan¬ 
guage, nor is it merely provincial. “Luffer- 
ooarding,” less correctly “ Lever-boarding,” is 
an architectural term, defined in Gwilt’s Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Architecture as “inclined boarding 
with intervals between the boards, nailed in an 
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inclined direction on the sides of buildings or 
lanterns, so as to admit a free current of air 
and at the same time exclude the rain.” The 
derivation is also given as being simply the 
Frenoh louvre. This word, however, is not 
given in that sense by Littre or Godefroy, yet 
I seem to be well acquainted with the 
term; and, if I mistake not, Mr. Buskin 
speaks of “louvre-boards” in connexion with 
belfries. 

I confess I was surprised, in looking into 
Littr6, to find that he considers the origin and 
meaning of the word Louvre as applied to the 
royal palace in Paris (the only sense in whioh 
he gives the word) as unknown. I always 
supposed that the palaoe had taken its name 
from some conspicuous lantern or structure of a 
similar character connected with the original 
building. 

J. H. Ramsay. 


P.8.—For the word “ louvre ” my attention 
is oalled to Parker’s Glossary (p. 222): “Lan¬ 
tern ... a term sometimes applied to louvres 
on the roofs of halls,” &o. 


GREEK ETHICS. 

Brawn UniTenity, Pravidenoe, B.I.: Deo. 4,1891. 

In his notice of my Study of Ethical Princi¬ 
ples (Academy, November 24), Mr. Benn raises 
several important questions as to the Greek 
interpretation of virtue. 

(1) In opposition to my statement that “ for 
both Plato and Aristotle the ideal life was a 
life of speculation or intellectual contemplation, 
in which no place was found for practical 
aotivity or the play of the ordinary sensi¬ 
bilities,” Mr. Benn submits that both philoso¬ 
phers find room for the latter form of life in 
their description of the moral ideal. I did 
not intend to imply that either Plato. or 
Aristotle had no plan for the ordinary practical 
life, and I have elsewhere in my book fully 
recognised the truth for which Mr. Benn finds 
it necessary to contend. But I still hold that 
the ideal life is for both these philosophers a 
life withdrawn from the sphere of ordinary 
sensibility and practical activity—a life cf pure 
thought or philosophic contemplation. The 
ordinary or unphilosophio life, though recog¬ 
nised and vindicated by both, is regarded as 
one of only secondary excellence.. Plato’s 
estimate of their relative worth is illustrated 
by his companion pictures of the philosopher 
and the lawyer, in the Theaetetus, while 
Aristotle’s distinction between “intellectual” 
and “ moral ” virtue implies the same appre¬ 
ciation. 

(2) Mr. Benn convicts me of another “gross 
misrepresentation ” of the Greek philosophers, 
in saying that “ the classical world had no idea 
of a non-politioal society,” and adduces 
Stoicism as evidence to the contrary. But is it 
not a fact that Stoicism is a phenomenon of the 
post-classical period; that it is largely a 
Semitic product, and that in it, as Zeller says, 
“ the standpoint of the Greek world is 
abandoned” ? 

(3) I had, of course, no intention of reading 
the doctrine of Immortality in its modern form 
into the “most reluotant” Aristotle. Here, as 
elsewhere, I have given myself a considerable 
lioense in “ using ” Greek philosophic thought, 
and that just because I was anxious to make 
the most of the Greek contribution to Ethics, 
rather than, as my critic supposes, to minimise 
or disparage it. I believo that, in many 
things, we must go “back to Aristotle” ; but 
this does not mean that we must forget all 
that we have learned since Aristotle. 

James Seth. 


A HEW INTERPRETATION OF A LINE IN 
“HAMLET.” 

Dublin: Deo. 1, 1894. 

The following interpretation of a well- 
known and much-debated line in “Hamlet” 
may interest some of your readers. So far as I 
am aware, it has never been chanced upon 
before. 

When Hamlet replies to the king’s question, 
“How is it that the clouds still hang on 
you ? ” with “ Not so, my lord, I am too much 
i’ the sun,” it would seem to me that the reply 
simply means that Hamlet had been weeping, 
and “ with veiled lids ” had been trying to 
conceal his tears. TJpon this having been 
noticed he says, “ I am too much i’ the sun,” 
which is equivalent to “The sun is shining 
upon my face, and I must needs turn away my 
eyes.” 

The reasonableness of this oonjecture is 
further borne out by the queen’s admonition, 
“ Do, not for ever, with thy veiled lids, seek for 
thy noble father in the dust ” ; and by a subse¬ 
quent speech of Hamlet, where he says, “No, 
nor the fruitful river in the eye, nor the 
dejected haviour of the visage . . .” 

(“Hamlet,” Acti., sc. 21 

George Newcomen. 


appointments for next week. 

Thursday, Deo. 97, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: "The 
Working of sn Electrics Current,” I., by Prof. J. A. 
Fle ming . 

Friday. Deo. 98, 4 p.m. London Institution: “English 
Cathedrals,” I., by Hr. Arnold Mitohell. 

4 p.m. Geographical: “ Holiday Geography," I., 
by Dr. H. R. Mill. 

Saturday. Dec. 89, 8 p m. Royal Institution: "The 
Working of an Electric Current,” IL, by Prof. J. A. 
Fleming. 


SCIENCE. 

Progress in Language. With Special Reference 
to English. By Otto Jespersen. (Sonuen- 
schein.) 

SiNCE his appointment to the chair of English 
in the University of Copenhagen, Prof. 
Jespersen has not allowed his official duties 
to interfere with bis literary activity. From 
purely phonetic studies, in whicn he took 
a leading position, he has rapidly passed 
through what may he called a comprehen¬ 
sive course of Early English, in his Danish 
Life and Poems of Chaucer, to the treatment 
of some special features of Modern English 
in his Study of the English Case-System, also 
in Danish. In an appreciative notice of the 
last-mentioned treatise in the Academy of 
January 2, 1892, a hope was expressed that 
the gifted author would fulfil his promise 
to deal with the whole subject in a larger 
way, and “ in some language more widely 
known than Danish.” 

The present work will b8 gratefully 
accepted as a partial instalment of the debt 
incurred to a public who, when they discover 
writers of this calibre, are apt to become 
greedy, and with Oliver Twist to ask for 
more. It is written in English, and, it may 
be added, in almost faultless English. At 
least a diligent hunt for slips has failed to 
discover more than one, or at most two, 
that for what (line 1, p. 140), and, at end of 
p. 159, manners, which, as a plural in the 
sense of ways, sounds odd. The work also 
deals in a much broader way with some of 
the interesting topics touched upon in pre¬ 
vious publications. In fact, it boldly attacks 
some of the fundamental problems of lin¬ 
guistics, not only with rare ability, but with 


the freedom and originality that one expects 
from a sound philologist who claims kinship 
with such leaders of thought in this branch 
of knowledge as Bask, Madvig, Vemer, 
and Thomsen. In the preface it is 
described as to a certain extent a trans¬ 
lation of the Case-8ystem, with additions 
and suppressions, which “ make it in 
some respects an entirely new work.” 
Hence the new title, the meaning of which 
is not perhaps at first sight quite clear, but 
which explains itself in the light of such 
remarks as “ many phenomena . . . are 
really, when viewed in their historical con¬ 
nexion, conducive to progress in language ” 
(p. 278), and “ in course of time we witness 
a gradual development towards greater 
regularity and precision ” (316). Progress, 
therefore, here means not merely change, 
but change for the better—improvement— 
and this is the key-note of the book. The 
author reasons, and reasons with singular 
acumen, against a very commonly accepted 
opinion, that change in language is some¬ 
how often different from change in the 
biological series, a change for the worse, 
and not a continuous readjustment to the 
changing environment. The mind improves, 
and its instrument, speech, decays! Man¬ 
kind has made some considerable intel¬ 
lectual advance, say, since the time of the 
Twelve Caesars; but the English language, 
because of its simplicity, loss of inflections 
and analytical forms, is not to be compared 
with the highly synthetic Latin of Vergil 
or Tacitus! Well, a great part of the work 
is devoted to a thorough exposure of this 
fallacy; and the immense superiority of 
English over the earlier languages, on the 
very ground of the change from synthesis 
to analysis, is established beyond doubt— 
indeed, reduced to a simple algebraic 
formula, proved, so to say, by mathematical 
demonstration. Here the advantage of a 
somewhat severe word-order, which is shown 
to be correlated to fleotional loss, thus 
acquiring functional force and dispensing 
with corresponding superfluous grammatical 
expedients, is excellently argued from a 
distinctly original standpoint. 

“ Cannot this [time-saving process] be com¬ 
pared with the ingenuous Arabic system of 
numeration, in which 234 means something 
entirely different from 324 or 423 or 432, and 
the ideas of ‘ tens ’ and ‘ hundreds ’ are 
elegantly suggested by the order of the 
oharaoters, not ponderously expressed as in the 
Boman system ? ” 

Put in this way the significance of such 
sentences as John beats Henry, Henry beats 
John, becomes manifest; and all are ready 
to endorse the dictum, “ The substitution of 
word-order for flexions means a victory of 
spiritual over material agencies” (p. 111). 

But Dr. Jespersen claims our gratitude 
even on more solid ground for his successful 
onslaught on what may be called the 
“ Teutonic fetish,” still blindly worshipped 
by so many philologists. No one who 
understands the subject will ever grudge 
the Germans full credit for the splendid 
work they have accomplished in this field. 
But they have failed to evolve an acceptable 
theory of speech as a whole, or even to 
explain many of the structural phenomena 
of the most specialised forms of speech, 
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partly because their attention has been too 
much confined to those very higher forms 
(mainly the Aryan and Semitic families, 
with a ‘‘stepmotherly” glance at Uralo- 
Altaic, and other “lower forms”), partly 
because they have never succeeded in 
shaking off the shackles of the Hegelian 
philosophy in which the past generations 
have been nurtured. Our author is free 
from both of these superstitions: he has 
learned to seek for light in Bantu among 
the “lower forms,” and he openly rebels 
against the tyranny of the great name of 
Schleicher, whom he denounces as 

“ from the outset a sworn adherent of Hegel’s 
philosophy; this is a faot well worth remember¬ 
ing, for not even the Darwinian sympathies and 
views of whioh he was a champion towards the 
end of his career made him after the dootrines 
of his youth ” (p. 4). 

That is so; and, as Schleicher mainly carried 
German thought with him, many generalisa¬ 
tions have been based on a priori or de¬ 
ductive reasoning, which, if tested by the 
inductive method, would never have been 
aooepted by any sane mortal. Take the 
monstrous dualism, which divides the 
growth of language into two stages— 
the prehistoric, which is constructive; and 
the historic, which, to put it briefly, is 
destructive —hence a swarm of Hegelian in¬ 
ferences and mystifications, by which the 
Teutonic intellect is still warped. It would 
be interesting to know how many living 
German philologists, even of the Brugmann 
stamp, have yet got rid of the monosyllabic 
root theory, by which the Indo-Ohinese 
group is taken as typical of the starting- 
point, instead of being the result of pro¬ 
found phonetic decay, and, consequently, 
typical of the most advanced stage in the 
evolution of speech. This Dr. Jespersen 
sees, though perhaps somewhat dimly ; and 
he is evidently unaware of the fact that 
this important truth has been firmly estab¬ 
lished by the late regretted Terrien de 
Lacouperie. The present writer acquired 
his knowledge of the subject from the 
great Sinologist’s own lips, and he was able 
to proclaim a doctrine destined to revolu¬ 
tionise linguistic science so far back as the 
year 1882 (Asia, of the Stanford series, first 
ed., p. 700). 

All are familiar with the hopeless failures 
of German philology to explain the ex¬ 
traordinary features of grammatical gender 
in the Aryan or Semitic groups, to which it 
is assumed to be exclusively confined. Here, 
again, Dr. Jespersen knows better, and is 
able to throw some light on the subject by 
reference to the Zulu-Kafir (Bantu) prefix 
alliterative system, “which is much like 
Arian gender ” (p. 57). But here also he 
is unaware that he has been anticipated by 
the present writer, who was the first to 
point out the analogy many years ago 
in the ninth edition of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica, articles “ Kaffraria ” and 
“Zululand.” It was further shown in 
his Ethnology of Egyptian Sudan (1884, p. 9) 
that the Tibu language supplied “the 
raw material out of which gender has been 
elaborated in the Hamitic languages.” As 
the original kinship of Hamitic to the 
Semitic group is now recognised, it follows 
that the clue is here afforded to the explana¬ 


tion ol grammatical gender as developed 
both in the Aryan and the Semitic systems. 

In his attempt to solve the problem of the 
origin of articulate speech, the author seems 
less successful. But his speculations on 
these more abstruse questions, however 
interesting and even instructive in them¬ 
selves, could sca~tely lead to any satisfac¬ 
tory results. Timy are vitiated by a funda¬ 
mental misconception, which is readily 
explained as a natural reaction from the old 
theory, “ which imagined the pre-historic 
development of Arian speech from roots 
through agglutination,” and which theory 
is of course held to be untenable. But the 
reaction is, as usual, too violent, and for 
roots are substituted intricate polysyllables 
of inordinate length. Thus, we have the 
curious spectacle of a return to the poly¬ 
synthetic theory as the starting-point at the 
veiy time when American philologists 
(Hewitt, Dorsey, American Anthropologist, 
October, 1893) are running full tilt against 
Duponoeau’s views regarding the general 
polysyllabism of the Indian languages. 
Working from the present condition of 
Aryan speech backwards to the oldest 
known forms, Dr. Jespersen finds nothing 
but a high state of synthesis; and he there¬ 
fore infers that at a still earlier period it 
must 

‘ ‘ in many points have presented similar features 
to those found in Basque, or in those entangled 
polysynthetic Indian languages, where the 
sentences consist in intricate words, or word- 
conglomerations, embodying in one inseparable 
whole such distinctions as subjeot, verb, direct 
and indirect objects, &o.” (p. 123). 

And elsewhere; 

“ At a still earlier stage we must suppose a 
language, in which a verbal form might indicate, 
not only six things like cantavisset, but a still 
larger number, in which verbs were perhaps 
modified according to the gender (or sex) of the 
subjeot, as they are in Semitio languages, or 
according to the object, as they are in some 
American Indian languages ” (p. 347). 

But, seeing the inconsistency of taking 
synthesis as the ultimate residuum, he 
admits that those rejecting the root theory 
“ will have to look out for a better or less 
ambiguous word for the condition of primi¬ 
tive speech” (ib.), and thus seems to arrive 
with Sayce at an impasse. It was im¬ 
possible from Dr. Jespersen’s standpoint 
that it could be otherwise; but by attack¬ 
ing, the problem from a different and more 
logical standpoint, that of organic evolution, 
which begins at the beginning, and not at 
the end, and which with Herbert Spencer 
works forward from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous, the better word may be— 
has been—found. 

A. H. Keane. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ANDAMAN ISLANDEBS. 

High Elms; Dee. 17,1891. 

Major Temple has written you a long 
letter of whioh he has not done me the honour of 
sending me a oopy, but whioh appears in the 
Academy of last week, in whioh ne accuses me 
of “fictions” and “wild statements,” with 
reference to the Andaman Islanders, all of 
whioh he states might have been avoided if I 


had followed Mr. Man’s account published 
in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
He refers to my Prehistoric Times, and proceeds 
to give nine illustrations, with refeieuoe to 
which yon will, I doubt not, allow me the 
privilege of defending myself. Some of the 
points are trifling, but I refer to them, lest it 
should be supposed that I am missing any¬ 
thing of importance. 

I. 

The first aoousation is that I spoke of the 
Andaman Islanders as “ Mincopies.” Now 
Mr. Man, in the very memoir to whioh my 
severe critio refers, himself says “ Almost ail 
acoounts whioh have been written regarding 
these Islanders speak of them as Mincopies.” 
Naturally, therefore, I adopted the term. 

II. 

In this case the difference is whether the 
Mincopies live “chiefly” on fruit, or “occa¬ 
sionally ” on fruit. As to this the authorities 
differ, but the difference is very unimportant. 

in. 

I say that “outriggers appear to have been 
of recent introduction,” while Major Temple 
considers that “ the outrigger canoe is the 
oldest form.” _ This categorical statement is 
improbable in itself, and inconsistent with the 
account given by Dr. Monatt and the other 
earlier observers. 

IV. 

Major Temple oontradicts my statement that 
the Andaman Islanders tipped their arrows 
with glass obtained from wrecks, and that they 
are good bowmen. My authority for the 
statement was Sir E. Belcher. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that my book was written 
thirty years ago, and it may well be that the 
bow is not so muoh used now as formerly. 
Does Major Temple doubt that English soldiers 
were onoe good bowmen ? 

V. 

This refers to the question whether they had 
pottery. No doubt they do now make earthem 
pots; but I hardly think the earlier observers 
can have overlooked the existence of pottery, 
and Major Temple admits that even now they 
do not use it for holding water. 

VI. 

I said “they kill fish by harpooning, or 
with small hand nets.” Mr. Temple contra¬ 
dicts this, and says “ they only kill dugongs, 
turtle, and such fish as sharks, &c., with 
harpoons.” . . . “ Only the women use hand 
nets.” Where, then, was I wrong P Are not 
“ sharks, &o.,’’ fish ? 

VII. 

I said “ they oover themselves with mud 
and also tattoo.” Major Temple says “ they 
are not always covered with mud,”.but I did 
not say they were: and “the doge tribe 
never tattoo themselves ” ; but he does not deny 
that most of the tribes did. 

vm. 

I said “ they are stated to have no idea of a 
Supreme Being.” Major Temple asserts, on the 
authority of Mr. Man, that “ they do believe in 
a Supreme Being.” This is a most important 
point; it will be observed that I made the 
remark cautiously, and on the authority of the 
earlier observers. Mr. Man wrote much later, 
when the natives may well have imbibed new 
ideas from more civilised sources. But, after- 
all, what does Mr. Man tell usP “ They 
believe,” he says, “ in a spirit named Puluga, 
who “lives in a stone house,” “spends much 
of his time in sleep,” “growls when he is 
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angry,” ‘‘has no authority over evil spirits,” 
and ‘‘did not create them,” "and is much 
vexed at seeing a pig badly quartered and 
oarved.” This is not my idea of a Supreme 
Being. Moreover, in another passage, Mr. 
Man tells us that, “as they have no idea of 
invoking the aid or blessing of a Supreme 
Being, nothing of a religious character attaches 
itself to the marriage ceremony,” and again, 
“ they had no form of worship, nor any word 
of prayer ”; but he significantly adds that, 
“ since Beeing the Mohammedans at their daily 
devotions, and learning that they are addressing 
an invisible Being, “ they have compounded a 
name for it.” A people who “ have uo idea of 
invoking the aid or blessing of a Supreme 
Being ” cannot be said to believe in one. 

IX. 

Major Temple contradicts my statement as 
regards the marriage customs, for whioh, how¬ 
ever, I quote my authorities—namely. Sit E. 
Belcher and Lieutenant St. John. He should 
therefore attack them and not me. 

I submit, then, that 1 had ample authority 
for what I said; that on most of the points I 
am actually supported by Mr. Man; ana that on 
those points in reference to whioh he differs 
from other authorities, it is more than likely 
that the statements of earlier observers 
oorrectly represented the condition and ideas 
of the natives before they came in contact with 
European and Mohammedan influences. 

In fact, Major Temple has not detected a 
single mistake in what I said; and I confidently 
appeal to your readers whether he was justified 
in describing my aooount of the Andaman 
Islanders as “ scientific fiction” and “a series 
of errors.” 

John Lubbock. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

It is announced that a paper by Lord 
Rayleigh and Prof. Ramsay on “ A Newly 
Discovered Gas ” will be taken as the subject 
for disoussion at a meeting of the Royal 
Society on January 31, which will be the first 
meeting under a resolution of the council, 
passed last session, whereby certain meetings— 
not more than four in each session—are to be 
devoted to the hearing and consideration of 
some one important communication. 

The organising committee—of which Major 
L. Darwin is chairman, and Mr. J. Scott 
Keltie and Dr. H. R. Mill are secretaries—has 
issued an invitation circular for the Sixth 
International Geographical Congress, which is 
to be held in London next summer, from J uly 
26 to August 3. Definite arrangements have 
been already made for the treatment of certain 
selected subjects of special importance. For 
example, General J. T. Walker has undertaken 
to read a paper on “Geodesy in Relation to 
the Survey of India ”; Prof. Elis£e Reclus, on 
“ The Construction of Globes ”; Admiral A. H. 
Markham, on “ Exploration in the Arctic 
Regions”; Baron Nordenskiold, on “The 
History of Early Charts and Sailing Direc¬ 
tions ” ; Sir John Kirk, on “ The Development 
of Tropical Africa under the Superintendence of 
the White Races ” ; and Prof. E. Levasseur, on 
“Geography in the School and University.” 
In each case the reading of the paper will be 
followed by a discussion. There is also to be 
an exhibition, in connexion with the Congress, 
of such objeots as instruments, maps, globes, 
reliefs, and models, photographs and pictures, 
equipment for travellers, historical mementoes, 
and publications. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Nation: 

“ The many students and teachers of scientific 
subjects who were disappointed that the weekly 


journal Science never satisfied the need for a 
critical scientific newspaper, will be glad to know 
that arrangements have been completed to begin 
a new series of Science on January 1, under wholly 
different direction and auspices. The paper will 
be under the control of a representative editorial 
committee, and will undertake to report on the 
progress of science for men of science. The 
managing committee is constituted as follows : 
mathematics, Prof. Simon Newcomb (Johns 
Hopkins); mechanics. Prof. R. S. Woodward 
(Columbia College); astronomy, Prof. Pickering 
(Harvard) ; chemistry, Prof. Rem ten (Johns 
Hopkins) ; physiography, Prof W. M. Davis 
(Harvard) ; palaeontology, Prof. O. O. Marsh 
(Yale); morphology, Prof. W. K. Brooks (Johns 
Hopkins); zoology, Dr. 0. Hart Merriam (Wash¬ 
ington) ; botany, Prof. N. L. Britton (Columbia); 
hygiene, Dr. J. 8. Billings (Washington); physi¬ 
ology, Dr. H. P. Bowditch (Harvard); ethnology, 
Dr. J. W. Powell (Washington); anthropology, 
Dr. D. G. Brinton (Pennsylvania); psychology, 
Prof. Cattell (Columbia). 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Academic des Inscriptions has elected 
Prof. A. Weber and Dr. \V .1 .bigas foreign 
associates, to fill the two places vacant by the 
deaths of Sir Henry Layard and Commendatore 
G. B. de Rossi. 

Messbs. Luzac & Co., of Great Russell 
Street, have been appointed official agents for 
the Aaiatio Society of Bengal, as from the 
beginning of the new year. 

We must notice together the two last 
numbers of the Indian Antiquary (Eegan Paul 
& Co.):— 

For August, Dr. G. A. Grierson begins an 
edition, with translation, of the Bbastra- 
Bushana of Jaswant Singh. This is a popular 
Hindi treatise on rhetoric, written about a 
hundred years ago, which Dr. Grierson main¬ 
tains to be specially valuable as showing the 
long, unbroken current of classical Sanskrit 
tradition. We quote his summary of its 
oontents: 

“The work is divided into five lectures. The 
first is merely introductory [containing an invoca¬ 
tion of Ganesa]. The second deals witn heroes and 
heroines [with an extraordinary minuteness of 
classification]. The third deals with the various 
essentials of a poem—the flavours, the emotions, 
and the various modes of their expression, the 
essential and enhancing excitants, their accessories 
and ensuants. Then follows the fourth lecture, 
the main body of the work, in which the various 
rhetorical ornaments of sense (the simile, the 
metaphor, and so forth) are defined and illustrated. 
The fifth lecture deals with verbal ornaments 
(alliteration and the like).” 

The same number also oontains a long account 
of demonolatry in Sikhim Lamaism, by Dr. 
Waddell, describing the personal and house 
demons, the country and local gods, the demons 
of earth and sky, directions for exorcism, and 
an enumeration of the ceremonies attending 
death and burial. 

For September, Prof. G. Buhler contributes 
two important articles. One of these is the 
conclusion of a former paper, entitled “ The 
Roots of the Dhatupatha not found in Litera¬ 
ture.” This is a protest against the view of 
Whitney, that those verbs, &c., collected by 
Pat ini, which are not to be found in our 
existing Sanskrit texts, are therefore fictitious. 
Prof. Buhler maintains, on the contrary, that 
every root or verb in the Dhatupatha which has 
a representative in one of the Prakrits or in 
one of the modern vernaculars must be con¬ 
sidered as genuine and as an integral part of 
the Indo-Aryan speech. And he makes an 
appeal for the co-operative compilation of an 
exhaustive Dictionary of Indo-Aryan roots, 
based upon a critical examination of all known 


texts, published or unpublished, Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, or vernacular. In his other paper, 
Prof. Btihler discusses a subject which has 
lately attracted much attention—namely, the 
age of the Yeda, as determined upon astro¬ 
nomical grounds by Prof. Jacobi and Prof. 
Tilak. It happens that he was made acquainted 
with the view of both these scholars before 
publication, and is, therefore, able to testify 
to their independence of each other. While 
accepting their general theory, Prof. Buhler 
draws from it some new inferences of great im¬ 
portance. If it be suggested that the original 
astronomical system of India was derived from 
one of the ancient Semitic or Taranian 
nations, yet it is certain that a modifica¬ 
tion of the original system, which can be 
proved to date from not later than 2000 B.C., 
is an independent Indian invention. Prof. 
Buhler goes on to show how this early date for 
the Yedio literature agrees with the results of 
recent philological research, and particularly 
with the facts implied in the early and oomplete 
conquest of the South by Brahmanical Aryans. 
Finally, he called for a renewed examination of 
all the astronomioal and meteorological state¬ 
ments in Yedic works,and their arrangement in 
handy and intelligible tables. To the same 
numb°r Dr. Grierson contributes an obituary 
notice of Prof. Whitney, and also a study of the 
hemp plant in S tnskrit and Hindi literature. 
As a saored plant hemp appears very early; 
but its use as an iutoxicant cannot apparently 
be traced back further than the tenth century 
A.D. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Ahatic.— {Monday, Dec. 11.) 

Sia Raymond West in the chair.—Dr. Th. Block 
read a paper on “Au Unpublished Valabhi 
Oopper-plate Inscription of King Dbruvaseoa I.” 
The inscription is iu Sanskrit, is written iu proso, 
and is one of the oldest Valabhi inscriptious that 
have yet been discovered, being dated 207 of the 
Guptab'amvat era» ad. 536-7. The purport of 
the inscription is to record a grant made by the 
king to the congregation of monks residing in ihe 
Vitriira founded by the king’s sister Dndda, and 
to another founded by the venerable teacher 
Biiddhadiisa. The grant consisted of a village 
named Vafaprajyaka (f). Of the two monasteries 
the first is well-known; bnt the seoond has not 
yet been found in any inscription hitherto dis¬ 
covered. The chief interest connected with this 
new copper-plate is, that it confirms the hix-orical 
account we already possess that the Valabhi 
kings, although themselves devout worshippers of 
Siva, were yet protectors and patrons of the 
Buddhists who lived in their country ; while it also 
shows the wide spread of Buddhism at that period 
and the religious toleration accorded to it. 


Mbteoroloqicai,.—( Wednesday, Dec. 19.) 

R. Inwards, Esq , president, in the chair.—Mr H. 
Southall read a paper on “ Floods in the West 
Midlands," in which he gavo an interesting 
account of tho great floods which have occurred in 
the rivers Severn, Wye, Usk, and Avon. Uo has 
collected a valuable record of tho floods on tho 
Wye at Rors, which he arranges iu three classes, 
namely—(1) primary or highest of all, those of 
14 feet 6 inches and above ; (2) secondary, those 
with a height of 12 to 14 J feet; and (3) trrtiiry, 
those with a height of 10 to 12 feet. The dates 
of the floods above 14 feet 6 inches are as follows: 
1770, November' 16 and 18; 1795, February 
11 and 12 ; 1809, January 27 ; 1824, November 24; 
1831, February 10 ; 1852, February 8 and Novem¬ 
ber 12. The height of the recent flood on 
November 15, 1894, was 14 ft. 3 ins., which was 
higher than any flood since November, 1852. The 
flood on the Avon at Bath on November 15, 1894, 
is believed to have been the highest on record.— 
Mr. R. H. Scott gave an account of the proceed¬ 
ings of the International Meteorological Committee 
at Upsala in August last, with special reference to 
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their recommendations on the classification of 
clouds and the issue of a Oloud Atlas.—A paper by 
Mr. 8 0. Knott was also read, giving the results 
of meteorological observations made at Mojanga, 
Madagascar, during 1892 to 1894. 


FINE ART. 

John Rumll, R.A. By George 0. William¬ 
son. With an Introduction of Lord 
Ronald Gower. (Bell.) 

Lr John Bussell, the once celebrated 
portrait painter in crayons, the favourite 
of George III. and the Royal Family, has 
been Bomewhat neglected since his death, 
he has for a great part of that time shared 
his obscurity with some other and better 
painters—with Raeburn, for instance, and 
Romney, and Joseph Wright, of Derby. 
It is with Wright that he had most 
affinity: a sober, industrious, serious 
artist, with more insight than imagination, 
a painter of the middle-class principally, 
not a little provincial, leaving for the most 
part the splendours and graces of high 
society to more fashionable pencils. It is 
probable that the revival of Russell’s repu¬ 
tation would have taken place some years 
earlier, but for the material in which he 
preferred to work; and it might have 
been delayed much longer, but for the 
revival of this material itself by the 
modern pastellists. The new pastels are 
indeed very different from the ‘‘coloured 
crayons ” which Russell made so carefully 
with his own hands; and his pictures, with 
their florid colouring and unpleasant sur¬ 
face, conceal rather than display the true 
merit of the artist: so that if the renewed 
interest in his art has been caused partly by 
the old-fashioned method he employed, it 
will only be sustained because he possessed 
some gifts as a portrait-painter which are 
altogether independent of material. He 
had sincerity, simplicity, and a faculty not 
only for reproducing the outward aspect, 
but for revealing the inward disposition of 
his sitters. Though he did not flatter them, 
he did not miss what of beauty or grace 
they possessed; and he seldom failed to 
make them interesting, however pooiiy 
endowed with physical attractions. 

These, his true gifts, are perhaps better 
seen in the illustrations to this book than 
in the highly coloured originals. Though 
unequal in merit, and possessing the defects 
of all “ processes,” they suffice to make us 
well acquainted with the man and the 
artist, and to raise him to a level among 
English portraitists, which, if it falls short 
of the highest, is yet above the zone 
of mediocrity. His portraits of the Banks 
family are in themselves sufficient to prove 
this. We have Sir Joseph himself, his wife 
(Dorothea Hugessen), his mother, and his 
handsome, eccentric sister, Sophia. All of 
them are admirably characterised and full 
of life. They have style also, and refine¬ 
ment without affectation. As we turn over 
the pages we come across a now and pleasant 
acquaintance on almost every leaf. Now 
it is pretty Mrs. Russell herself and the 
baby; now the delightful group of Mrs. 
Mil ward and her four step-children; now one 
of his many religious friends, earnest and 
thoughtful, like the Rev. H. G. Watkins; 


or a handsome young mvs like Oapt. William 
Harvey, of Rolls Court, Essex. Some of the 
portraits are remarkable for their strength 
of character, like Mrs. Hey, of Leeds, with 
her fine eyes, and old Mrs. Rockdale, of the 
same city, helping herself to a pinch of 
snuff. Charming also are some of the 
children, like his two little boys, William and 
Thomas, bending their heads over a drawing, 
and the three children of Lady Exeter (the 
dairymaid countess) with “ Burleigh House 
by Stamford Town ” in the distance. Alto¬ 
gether the range of human sympathy is 
considerable, and. there is little convention¬ 
ality except in his fancy pictures, which are 
happily scarce. The most disappointing 
ortraits are not the new acquaintances, 
ut the old ones, like Sheridan and Cowper. 
It is somewhat difficult, despite the positive 
testimony of Dr. Williamson, to accept the 
latter; and the Sheridan is very tame. 

But the interest of the book is not entirely 
artistic. We learn, what no one would 
have suspected from his art, that Russell 
was an Evangelical of the most pronounced 
type in the days of religious revival under 
Whitfield, Wesley, and Lady Huntingdon. 
In his youth his ardour knew no bounds. 
He preached and argued in season and out 
of season; he engaged all his sitters in 
Christian conversation, and endeavoured to 
paint and convert them at the same time. 
The title-page of his diary is inscribed with 
the date of his own conversion, which took 
place September 30, 1764, ‘‘at about half 
an hour after seven in the evening ”; and 
the diary itself consists largely of records 
of his own spiritual experiences. He 
quarrelled with his father, and with his 
master, Francis Cotes; he caused a riot 
at Guildford; and he so stirred the 
neighbourhood near Cowdray, where he 
was the guest of Lord Montague, that 
he was refused accommodation at all the 
inns of Midhurst. He had the same 
difficulty with the Fadens, print and map 
sellers at Charing Cross; but he succeeded 
in converting and marrying one of the 
family, who bore him twelve children. It 
is a testimony to the fine qualities of 
Russell’s nature that, in spite of the 
violence and persistency of his evangelical 
efforts, they do not seem to have lost him 
many friends. It is probable that his ardour 
cooled as he grew older, or, rather, that his 
better sense prevailed. We do not hear of 
bis attempting to convert the Prince Regent, 
with whom he was on excellent terms; and 
he painted not only the Princess of Wales 
and Princess Charlotte, but Mrs. Fitzherbert 
and Mrs. Jordan. But his sincerity in 
religion as well as in art is not to be 
questioned; and though he was morbidly 
sensitive and eccentric in many ways, he 
was evidently a genuine and manly character, 
of whom any family might be proud. 

As I have said, no one would suspect from 
his art that his religious convictions were nar¬ 
row and violent. If there is nothing wanton 
in it, there is nothing prudish or puritanical. 
He had evidently a strong sense of female 
charm, and even in his portraits of noted 
Christian ‘ 1 professors ” no attempt is made to 
invest them with “ sanctity.” If his religion 
kept his art pure, he did not allow it to over¬ 
step its province; and he had the sense to 


refuse to abandon the exercise of his special 
gift in order to devote himself to preaching, 
although strongly urged thereto by Lady 
Huntingdon. The strength of his faith 
was beautifully illustrated on his deathbed, 
when he refused to pray with his son 
William, afterwards Rector of Shepperton. 
“No, William,” he said, “ do not pray for 
me; there is no prayer for me, henceforth it 
is all praise.” 

Russell had religion as his stay, art as 
his profession, and he had also astronomy 
for a hobby. It is characteristic that he 
should be devoted to this hobby, and that it 
should be a distinct and limited one. He 
confined his investigations to the moon; and 
during a period of twenty years, with the aid 
of his daughters, he drew careful maps of its 
visible surface, and he invented an apparatus, 
called the Selenographia, for exhibiting its 
phenomena. His great map of the moon 
and one of his machines are now in the 
Observatory at Oxford. 

Although the book is not marked by literary 
ability, Dr. Williamson has spared no puns 
to make it complete and worthy of its sub¬ 
ject, and has been judicious in his extracts 
from the diaries and other abundant material 
at his disposal. The appendices, with lists 
of pictures, exhibited, sold, existing and 
missing, show also much patience and zeal. 
It may be hoped that some of those which 
have disappeared may ultimately be 
recovered; but unfortunately “ coloured 
crayons,” though permanent enough when 
kept from the damp and dirt, are easily 
damaged beyond reparation. When the 
book is revised, it would be well to include 
an alphabetical list of the pictures instead 
of ranging them under the name of the 
owners, and also to correct a few slips. It 
was, for instance, Hervey, not Harvey, who 
was the author of the “ Meditations,” and 
Mr. Merry, not his wife, who wrote under 
the name of “ Della Orusca.” 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are about to 
publish Lorenzo Lotto, an essay in constructive 
critidsm, by Mr. Bernhard Berenson, being the 
first of a series of special studies, in which the 
author hopes to follow up the views about 
Venetian painting, generally indicated in his 
little book on “The Venetian Painters of The 
Renaissance.” In this volume Mr. Berenson, 
feeling himself obliged to reconstruct the 
history of Venetian art in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, makes a detailed study of 
Lotto, based upon an analysis of all his existing 
works, and on documents which have just 
come to light. It contains thirty plates, many 
of whioh have been photographed for the first 
time expressly for this work. 

A picture of “ Dawn," by Mr. A. J. Warne- 
Browne, illustrating St. Matthew xiv. 22-33, 
has been added to the collection of the Gallery 
of Sacred Art, in New Bond-street, which 
already includes works by the late Edwin 
Long, Mr. F. Goodall, Oavaliere Ciseri, and 
Mr. Herbert Schmaltz. 

Mr. James Glaisher, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Palestine Explora¬ 
tion Fund, writes as follows 

“ Letters have been received from Dr. Bliss and 
Herr von Schick, stating that the iron-bound door 
of Neby Daud, which had remained open against 
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the wall lor a number of years, haring been 
recently blown down during a severe storm, there 
was disclosed on one of the stones behind it 
an inscription which seems not to hare been 
before notioed. It is in Latin, and accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Bliss’s report, is a votive 
tablet to Jupiter on behalf of the welfare 
and greatnecs of the Emperor Trajan and 
the Homan people, erected by the Third Legion, 
which takes us back to the interval between the 
destruction by Titus and the founding of Aelia 
Capitolina. It was partly covered with plaster, 
and may have been entirely covered when the door 
was last opened and shut, which may aooount for 
Its being nnnotioed. It is built into the modem 
wall about 15 feet above the ground. Boman 
.inscriptions are very rare in Jerusalem, and this 
discovery is, therefore, of exceptional interest. A 
squeeze of the inscription is expected to arrive 
shortly. Up to the date of his last despatches Dr. 
Bliss was still tracing the line of the old wall, 
which he had followed for over a thousand feet.” 


MUSIO. 

REGENT CONCERTS . 

A new Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, 


We quote the following from the Timet: 

‘‘‘The United States Minister in Constantinople, 
reporting recently to the Department of State on 
the exploration of the ruins of Niffer, near ancient 
Babylon, mentions that the work is undertaken at 
the cost of an association In Philadelphia, uhich 
was formed in 1888, and is called the Babylonian 
Exploration Fund. Some 200 Arabs are constantly 
employed, under the direction of Dr. Peters, of 
the University of Philadelphia; and the Minister 
says that, ‘in the number of tablets, brick, in¬ 
scribed vases, and in the value of cuneiform texts 
found, this American enterprise rivals, if it does 
not excel, the explorations of Layard at Nineveh 
and Bassam’s excavations at Abu Habba.’ Dr. 
Hilpricht, also of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who was originally connected with the exploration, 
remains in Constantinople at the request of the 
Turkish Government, to translate the inscriptions 
surd arrange the tablets and other objects excavated. 
Many tons of these,including tablets, vases, inscribed 
bricks, and sarcophagi, have arrived at the Constan¬ 
tinople Museum, and the Sultan has promised that 
Peimaylvania shall receive one of all duplicate 
antiques. So far, 20,000 tablets of clay and stone 
have been discovered, on which are inscribed 
promises to pay, deeds, contracts, and other 
records of public and private events. 'About 150 
Hebrew, Mandic, Arabic, and Syrian inscribed 
bowls have been dug up. These are more than all 
the museums in the world possessed before. They 
have also found hundreds of Babylonian seal 
cylinders . . . about 1000 vases of alabaster, 
marble, and other stone have been discovered, with 
votive offerings of lapis lazuli, magnesite, and 
agate. Many hundred vases, toys, weapons, 
.instruments, and household objects in iron, bronze, 
and day were discovered.’ The temple of £61 is 
rbeing dug out; and the Minister says that, when 
finished, it will be the first temple of B61 ever 
systematically excavated. The excavation was 
toarried down 42ft. below the foundation of the 
immense temple.” 

We have to record the death of Sir Oswald 
Walters Brierly, marine painter in ordinary to 
the Queen, which took place on December 14. 
Sir Oswald had attained the age of seventy- 
seven years, and for some time past had been 
incapacitated from work, though two or three 
sketches of his are to be seen at the present 
.exhibition of the Boyal Water-Colour Society. 
In his early days he travelled widely, having 
been at one time a shipmate of Prof. Huxley 
on board the surveying ship Rattlesnake in the 
Pacific. He was also privileged to witness the 
naval operations of the Crimean War, in both 
the Baltic and the Black Sea; and to 
accompany the Duke of Edinburgh in his 
voyage round the world in the Oalatea. He 
excelled in painting historical battle-pieces, 
many of which have been engraved—two of 
them for the Art Union. One of these pictures 
was ‘‘The Loss of the Revenge,” which was 
first exhibited in 1877, just before Tennyson’s 
poem on the same subject appeared. Sir Oswald 
Brierly also held the office of curator of the 
fainted Hall, Greenwich. 


by Mr. Emanuel Moor, was performed at the 
London Symphony Concert last Thursday week 
at the Queen’s Hall. The opening Allegro is 
a skilfully constructed movement, and full of 
life and vigour; but there is a certain lack of 
homogeneity about the music. The Andante 
is smooth and graceful, and, on first hearing, 
strikes us as the best of the three seotions. In 
the Finale the thematio material is characteristic, 
and there are some good contrasts. The part 
for the solo instrument throughout the Con¬ 
certo is very prominent, and evidently not easy 
to play. The composer’s rendering of it was 
most energetic. Mr. Henschel gave a digni¬ 
fied reading of Beethoven’s Symphony in 
C minor, though perhaps he did not display 
the full strength of the opening Allegro: the 
Andante was interpreted with special feeling 
and charm. The programme opened with Dr. 
Mackenzie’s ‘‘Britannia” Overture. Saint- 
Saens’ “ Danse Macabre” is undoubtedly clever; 
but surely it is not the proper province of musio 
to depict dancing skeletons and the rattling of 
bones. The work was, however, brilliantly 
performed. Mme. Medora Henson gave a 
powerful rendering of Elisabeth’s Greeting 
from “ Tannhauser.” 

Mr. Plunket Greene and Mr. Leonard 
Borwick gave their second Song and Pianoforte 
Reoital at St. James’s Hall on Friday, Decem¬ 
ber 14. The programme was interesting. Mr. 
Plunket Greene sang some quaint German 
songs of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and others by Brahms. Cornelius, and Dr. Stan¬ 
ford ; also some of the songs of the English 
counties arranged by Lucy Broadwood and J. A. 
Fuller-Maitland. Mr. Greene, who is an accom¬ 
plished artist, deserves great credit for selecting 
songs by no means hackneyed: vocalists as 
a rule keep in one groove. Mr. Borwick’s 
numerous solos were played in most finished 
style. We were glad to hear a Mozart Sonata. 
Pianists are now so fond of Chopin, Liszt, and 
modern musio generally, that many excellent 
works by Mozart, Haydn, and other classical 
masters, are unduly neglected. Clement! may 
have written many dry sonatas, but there are 
some well worthy of revival. It is more than 
thirty years since one of them was performed 
at the Popular Conoerts. 

Berlioz’s dramatic Symphony, “Borneo and 
Juliet,” was given on Saturday at the Crystal 
Palace; many years have passed' since it was 
last heard in London. The choral portions of 
the work are the least interesting; the instru¬ 
mental music, however, represents Berlioz at 
his best. The plaintive “Borneo” movement 
is fine, but the two great numbers are the 
“ Love Scene ” and the “ Queen Mab ” Scherzo. 
The former won the admiration of Wagner, not 
prone to praise the music of his contemporaries, 
while the latter is remarkable for its imagina¬ 
tion and for the rare skill in orchestration 
which it exhibits. The Symphony is also of 
historical interest. Berlioz was not the in¬ 
ventor of representative themes; but the char¬ 
acteristic use which he makes of the “love” 
motive in this Symphony cannot fail to have 
impressed Wagner, who at the time of its pro¬ 
duction was practically unknown. The perform¬ 
ance at the Palace, under Mr. Manns’s direction, 
was unequal. The instrumental music, espe¬ 
cially the “ Mab ” Scherzo, was finely rendered, 
but the chorus was far from good. Miss Dews 
was the contralto, Mr. E. Wareham the tenor, 
and Mr. Norman Salmond the bass. The last- 
named artist did not give an impressive reading 
of the Friar’s music. The whole of the pro¬ 
gramme, by the way, was devoted to French 
composers—Berlioz, Gounod, Massenet, and 
Mehul. 


Mr. Emil Sauer has completed his series of 
eight pianoforte recitals. At the last one, on 
Monday, he played Beethoven’s Sonata in 
F sharp (Op. 78), an interesting work, though, 
as compared with some of the other Sonatas, 
of minor importance. The pianist’s reading 
was sound and sympathetic; the rapid Scar¬ 
latti-like passages of the second movement 
were given in a remarkably clear, crisp manner. 
Mr. Sauer disappointed us in his interpretation 
of Chopin’s Barcarole, also in that of Liszt’s 
“ Erlkonig ” transcription. But he was suffer¬ 
ing from a severe cold with fever, and claimed 
the indulgence of the audience; it would, 
therefore, be ungracious to criticise. But we 
may venture to find fault with the version of 
Schubert’s Impromptu (Op. 90, No. 3), which 
he used. Mr. Sauer has introduced many 
transcriptions into his programmes; and this 
is to be regretted, seeing that the literature of 
the pianoforte is extremely rich, and there 
are many excellent Sonatas and other works 
which are totally neglected by pianists. But 
to announce an Impromptu by Sohubert, and 
to give a modern arrangement of it, is inexcus¬ 
able. Mr. Sauer has justly attracted a good 
deal of notice: he is a remarkable pianist, 
especially in the matter of technique. Yet it is 
not in the greatest works—we refer particu¬ 
larly to Beethoven’s Op. 53 and Op. 57—that 
he has given the greatest satisfaction. 

It is curious to note the manner in which 
Bubinstein’s death has been commemorated 
in London. At the Crystal Palace only a 
portion of the programme on November 24 
was devoted to his music. Last week, 
the evening of Gompertz’s chamber concert, 
the Boyal College of Music gave in Bubinstein’s 
memory, not one of his own Symphonies, but 
Tsohaikowsky’s in B minor (No. 6); the per¬ 
formance by the students, we understand, was 
one of high merit. On Tuesday the Boyal 
Academy of Music also offered a tribute in the 
shape of the D minor Conoerto, of which Miss 
Edith O. Greenhill gave a vigorous and in¬ 
telligent rendering. Surely one or two of 
Bubmstein’s exquisite songs might also have 
been included in the programme. At the latter 
concert Goring Thomas’s Cantata, “ The Swan 
and the Skylark,” was given for the first 
time in London, under the direction of Dr. 
Mackenzie. The music has much delicacy and 
charm, but it is grateful rather than great. 

Last Thursday evening Berlioz’s “Faust” 
was given at the Albert Hall, under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Bandegger, and with suooess. Sir 
Joseph Barnby, who was unable to occupy his 
accustomed place at the conductor’s desk, is 
one of our most active musicians, and everyone 
will sympathise with him in his forced cessation 
from work, and welcome him back when his 
health is restored. J. S. Shed lock. 
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for tw o ouineas pe r month. 

birkbeck freehold land society. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE 6HILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENBOROFT, Manager. 


^ELSH 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCA¬ 

TION act, lses. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY SCHEME. 

TheCounty.Oovonilng Body arcurcnarod toapjioiut 

A HEAD MASTER for the COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Boys) at WELSHPOOL. MONTGOMERYSHIRE, at a salary of 
£ WjKSfUPiSfiXSiiJi . 1 tation payment of £1 log. for each boy. 

. A HEAD MISTRESS for the same School (Girls) at WELSHPOOL, 
forcachSirl fl2 ° PCr MnUm ’ w,Ul “ Capitation payment of £1 10 s. 

A Head Master must have taken a Dogrco in the United Kingdom 
orin the Brit'sh Possessions. A Head Mistress must have taken a 
Degree, or passed such University Examination as would, in case of a 
man, have qualified fora Degree, and also have been trained or had 
experience as a Teacher. 

Copies of the Scheme, giving full particulars, may he obtained from 
the undersigned, pnee Sixpence. 

Applications, stating ago and qualifications, and accompanied by 
30 printed Copies of Testimonials, must be sent in addressed “ Clerk of 
the County Council, Welshpool,"and marked 11 For Couuty Governing 
Body, not later than l$*th January next. 

G. D. Harrison. 

Clerk to the County Council, Welshpool. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

fJ'HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

THE SECOND TERM of the TWENTY-FIRST SESSION in the 
Department of Science, Technology, and Arts, begins TUESDAY, 
January 8 th. The classes prepare for University Degrees iu Arts, 
Science, and Medicine as well as for various professions. Prospectuses 
of Day and Evening Classes may be had (post free) from the Registrar. 
Lyudon Hall is open for the residence of students whoso homes are at 
a distance from Leeds. 


u 


NIVERSITY of WALES. 


APPOINTMENT OF REGISTRAR. 

Salary £400 a year. Applications, with printed Testimonials, to 
Acting-Registrar, care of Messrs. Faithfull & Owen, 11, Victoria 
Street. Westminster, S.W., before January 10th, 1895. A knowledge of 
Welsh considered an important qualification. Candidates arc re¬ 
quested not to canvass. 


'J'HE 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

UNIVERSITY of 


ADELAIDE. 


HUGHES PROFESSORSHIP OF CLASSICS AND COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE. 
APPLICATIONS for the a'»ove PROFESSORSHIP (vacant in con¬ 
sequence of the resignation of Professor Boulger) will l>e received at 
the office of the Agent-General for South Australia, 15, Victoria Street, 
« estmmster, not later than Saturday, the 19th January. Salary, £<HK) 
a year. Duties commence on the 1 st of June, 1895. Part iculars of 
tenure and duties may be obtained at the Agent-General s office. 

UNDER TIIE PATRONAGE OF II.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


Poet, HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, will 1 k» delivered in English 
on DECEMBER 27th, 28th, 29th, and 31st, 1894, at 3 o'clock, by Dr. 
KARL LENTZNER. 

Tickets, 7s. 6 d. for the Course, 2 s. for a single lecture, may be 
obtained in London at the Office, 32, Dorset Street, Baker Street, W.; 
also from Messrs. Willi ams & Noku vtk. 14, Henrietta Street Covent 
Garden, W.C.; and at the doors of the Port man Rooms ; in Oxford at 
the Clarendon Press Depot, 116, High Street. Syllabuses gratis. 

THE HARRIS FREE PUBLIC 

JL LIBRARY and MUSEUM, PRESTON. 

TO LITERARY AND ART DIRECTORS, ARTISTS, 
ARCHITECTS, Ac. 


are 

persons__ 

and ART MUSEUM. 

Applications for the Appointment or Appointments will be received 
not later than January 16, l'fl'S, and considered l>oth separately and 
conjoined in respect of the Literary and Art functions. 

A Schedule of Duties required to \>c performed, with the terms of 
the Appointment or Appointments, which will only be for a limited 
period, may be had on application. 

„ „ „ „ Ukxry Hamkk, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Preston, 12 th December, 1894. 


Q UEEN’S PARK, OSWESTRY, SALOP. 

—Mr. JOHN EVANS, M.A. in Double High Honours, First 
Prizeman and Gold Medallist in Applied Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy (Edin.). RECEIVES YOUTHS and YOUNG MEN for 
Special Individual Instruction. Rare experience and marked success; 
University Scholarships ; Professional Preliminaries; a Second at the 
Civil Service Examinatim; Loudon Matriculation invariably First 
Division. Ac., Ac. References to parents, among the Clergy, Gentry, 
and Professionals. Terms moderate. 


IJiLTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 

JJJ THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£46 to 
£26) in APRIL.— Apply to the Head Master. 


QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 

O FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. An EXAMINATION for 
filling up a few VACANCIES ou the Foundation will bo held ou 
the 15th JANUARY NEXT.—For information, apply to the Bursar, 
St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 


CATALOGUES 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

*“ promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

__DULAU k CO. , 87, 8ono Square. 


FOREIGN BO OKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORQATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

U, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AHD 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

__ CA TA LOG U BS post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

_ Catalogues bn a pplication. 

MONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 

a ■*" j c “ ri ous, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
demand.— fa. Lema i i. tr.it, Librairc. 38, Rue de Chdteau duu, Paris 

TO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS 

Of FREE LIBRARIES.-The BOOKLOVER'S TREASURE 
HOUSE, No. 2, now ready, containing a selection of Higli-clsss 
and desirable Second-hand Books. Post free to any part of the 
W orldj—Address, Midland Educational Co. (Limited), Bookmen. 
8 . II. B. Department, Birmingham. 

TO BOOKBUYERS.—25 per cent. Die- 

count in nearly all cases. 

HARRISON A SONS, 59, Pall Mall, S.W. 

CATALOGUE of all the new CHRISTMAS 

77 and NEW YEAR’S BOOKS Now Ready, post free on appli¬ 
cation. 

A BARGAIN.—A new Complete Set of 

lhe . ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN.NICA,- last Edition, 
24TO . and Index, cloth (published at £871, for £18; alto iu ludl- 
Russia (published at £45 Os.), for £2*. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

York, and? 4 , BEDFORD T 'I^EETJ , ,o a NDON.^V*U., : dSiire l toM , lUho 
attentioni of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STAN DARI) PUBLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
C ATALOGUE S sent on application. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOK8, 

,, fc -KING. SELL Sc RAILTON, Limited, high-claas Printers 
1 ubhshers. 12 . Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street, E.C., 
s specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
binding illustrated or other Publications. 


and Publishei 
have 
and 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

_Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “Africanism, London." s 


__SECOND EDITION, price 6 s. 

TNFLUENZA: its Symptoms, Pathology, 

r~ » V <M * C Spreading, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment. 

By JULIUS ALTIIAUS, M.D. Consulting Physician to the Hospital 
for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent’s Park. 

“ By far the best monograph which has appeared ou the subject.’’. 

h linburgh Medical Journal 
London: Longmans * Co.. Paternoster-row. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
j-£ltAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 


t^OUPS, 

POTTED MEATS, and YOliKind GAME 

-L PIES. Also. 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


r J^ URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BE W ARK oi IMITATION S. " 

SOLE A DDR ESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STHEET, 
MAVrAlli, W, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


STANDARD WORKS for the LIBRARY 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 

BRITAIN. By WILLIAM JAMES. In 6 vote., crown 
8vo, with numerous Portraits on Steel, 42s. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 

ANTOINETTE. With Sketches and Anecdotes of 
the Courts of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. By JEANNE 
LOUISE HENRIETTE CAMPAN, First Lady-in- 
Waiting to the Queen. A New and Annotated Edition. 
In crown 8vo, 6s., with a Portrait. 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 

By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vote., 
crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each volume, 12s. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN 

RUSSELL, of Tordown, North Devon. By the 
Author of “Dartmoor Days,” “Wolf Hunting in 
Brittany,” &c. In crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 

LIFE. Bv MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. In crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 

the History of Rome from Ca’sar to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by Rev. P. W. 
DICKSON. In 2 vote., 8vo, Maps, 36s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 

Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of 
Woolbeding, Author of “ Life of St. John Chrysostom,” 
&c. The POPULAR EDITION. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
with Index and Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIVES of the AROHBISHOPS of 

CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
late Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to JUXON. 
12 vole., demy 8vo, £9. Each separately (with the 
exception of III., IV., VI., nml VII.), 15s. The Now 
Series Begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


THE HEAVENS. By Amedee 

GUILLEMIN. In demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustra¬ 
tions, 12s. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 

SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

From tho French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY 

YEARS’ WAR. From the German of ANTON 
GINDELY. By Professor TEN BROOK. In 2 vols., 
large crown Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 


THE LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 

POLE. FOURTH EART, of ORFORD. Edited By 
PETER CUNNING HAM, F.S.A. In 9 vols., demy 8vo, 
with Portraits, £5 6s. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 

of the WORLD. By Professor CREASY. LIBRARY 
EDITION, in demy Svo, 7s. 6d.; POPULAR EDITION, 
in crown 8vo, ic.l l 1 ith, 2«.: canvas cloth, Is. -id. 


THE HISTORY of the RISE and 

PROGRESS of tho ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Jus lice of Ceylon. 
A Popular Account of tho Primary Principles and 
Formation and Development of the English Constitu¬ 
tion, avoiding all Party Politics. Fourteenth Edition. 
Crown Svo, Cs. 


Biohard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


PRESENTS, PRIZES, 

AND 

NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


Messrs. MU DIE & CO. have now on 
view in their Show-Rooms a LARGE 
and VARIED STOCK of HAND¬ 
SOMELY BOUND BOOKS suit¬ 
able for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
PRIZES, and NEW YEAR GIFTS . 


LISTS SENT POSTAGE FREE. 


Mudie’s Select Library (Limited), 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C ; 

48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., 
LONDON. 

Also at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


THE 

AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Has the honour to announce the Publication of 

NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 

BY 

ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in tho British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Toxt by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Prints and Drawings , British Museum. 

“ The British Museum collection, reproduced in this 
volume, is,” says Professor Colviu, “ a fairly complete and 
representative survey of the several phases of Duror’s 
activity as a draughtsman and sketcher during all periods 
of his career.” 

The Volume is Imperial folio , half-morocco, Plates Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

(New Edition), of 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple¬ 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, One Shilling. 


“AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art." 

New Pamphlet, Free on Application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London. 

TVfESSRS. J C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

Ill ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.O. 

Are tho solo representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR IIANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by tho 
leading Loudon Art Publishing FirmB. A, large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & C'O.suprdy the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants, of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND k CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works o f Art , Original MSS., Designs , 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs , Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , <£c.,<C-c., at a moderatecost 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS 

BY POPULAR WRITERS. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 

Uniform post 8vo Volumes, cloth, 0s. each. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo Volumes, cloth, 2a. 8d. each. 

The following it a Complete Lilt of the Volumes :— 

A DAUGHTER Of HBTH. , ADVENTURES In THULE. 


With a Portrait of tho 
Author. 

THE STRANGE ADVEN¬ 
TURES Of a PHAETON. 
A PRINCESS of THULE. 
IN BILK ATTIRB. 

K ILMEN Y. 

MADCAP VIOLET. 

THREE FEATHERS. 

The MAID of KILLEEN A. 
MaCLEOD of DARE 
GREEN PASTURES and 
PICCADILLY. 

LA DY S ILVBRDALB’S 
SWEETHEART. 

WHITE WINGS. 

SUNRISE. 

The BEAUTIFUL WE ETCH 

By the same Author. 

THE MAGIC INK. 
WOLFENBERO 


SHANDON BELLS. 
YOLAHDB. 

JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 
THE WISE WOMEN Of 
INVERNESS. 

WHITE HEATHER. 
SABINA ZBMBRA 
THE STRANGE ADVEN¬ 
TURES of &HOUSEBOAT. 
IN FAR LOCHABBB. 

THE PENANCE Of JOHN 
LO GAN. 

THE NEW PRINCE FOR- 
TUNATUS. 

DONALD ROSS Of HEIMRA 
STAND FAST, CRAIG 
ROYSTOHI 


Uniform post Svo Volumes, cloth, 
8s. only. 

I THE HANDSOME HUMES. 
I HIGHLAND COUSINS. 

STORIES BY W. CLARK RUSSELL 

New Issue in uniform Svo Volumes, bound in cloth, Half-a- 
Crown each; or in half-roxburgh, gilt edges, 3a. 8d. each. 

The WRECK ofthe“GROS-, THE LADY MAUD- 

MY WATCH BELOW. 
JOHN HOLDSWORTH, 
CHIEF MATE. 

JACK’S COURTSHIP. 

A STRANGE VOYAGE. 

A SAILOR'S 8WEBTHBART 

With Portrait. 

BETWIXTthe FORELANDS 
HRS. DINES’ JEWELS. 


VBNOR.” With Photo- 
gravuro Portrait of the 
Author, from a Painting 
showing Olark Russell at 
the ago of seventeen, when 
in the merchant service. 

AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. 

THE FBOZ6N PIRATE. 

A SEA QUEEN. 

LITTLE LOO. 

NOVELS BY R. D. BLACKMORE 

New Uniform Edition, crown Svo Volumes, bound in 
cloth, lialf-a-Crown each. 


LORNA DOONB. 3uth 
Edition. With Photo¬ 
gravure ; Portrait of the 
Author, specially prepared 
for this New Issue. Also 
Ulnstratod Edition for Pre¬ 
sentation, gilt edges, 7s. 6(1; 
and Edition de Luxe, 2ls. 

PERlYCROSS. 0s. only. 
CRADOCK KOWELL. 


CLARA VAUGHAN. 
CRIPFS the CARRIER. 
TOMMY UP MORE. 
CHRISTO WELL. 

ALICE LORRAINE. 

MARY ANSBLBY. 

E8EMA. _ 

KIT and KITTY. 
SfRINGHAVEN. (Also 
Illustrated Edition, 7s. 6d. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO 

LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 

Uniform Crown 8vo Volumes, Cloth. Half-a-Crown each. 

BY DR. O. W. HOLMES. 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. I OYER the TEA CUPB. 
OUR HUNDRED DAYS in EUROPE. 

BY SYDNEY CHRISTIAN. 

SARAH: a Survival. I LYDIA. 

BY JOSEPH HATTON. 

THREE RECRUITS, nml the Girls They Left Behind Them. 
THE OLD HOUSE at SANDWICH. With Photogravure 

Portrait of the Author. 

BY HESKETH BELL, O.B. 

A WITCH’S LEGACY. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 

JANUARY NUMBER, containing among other 
attractive features 

MRS. MAUD BALL1NGTON BOOTH’S Article on "Thrf 
Salvation Army Work in tho Slums.” 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By George Meredith. 
THE GOING of tho WHITE SWAN. A Story by 
Gilbert Parker, r uoerbly Illustrated by Albert Lynch. 
A TUSCAN SHRINE. By Edith Whabtoh. Illustrated. 
SOME FIRST THINGS in POLITICS. By Noah Brooks. 

On American Party History. With uni'jne Portraits. 
SAWNEY’S DEER-LICK. A Story by Charles D. Lahieb. 
Illustrated by A. It. Frost. 

the FIRST or a SERIES of WOOD-ENGRAVING 
FRONTISPIECES. By IIeskt Wolf, with a short 
Sketch of tic Engraver. 

THE INCOME. Bv Robert Gbaht. With Hlustrations by 
C. p. Hibson, bring the first of a Series on “The Art of 
Living.” 

THE MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS of the JAPANESE. 
Py Prof. Gkokoe T. Ladd. 


London : Sampson Low, Mahston & Company, Ltd. 
St. Dunstun’s House, Fetter Lane, E.O. 
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SATURDAY , DECEMBER 29,1894. 

No. 1182, New Seriee. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
$*«., may he addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Studies in Prose and Poetry. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & Wmdus.) 

Mb. Swinburne’s new volume of essays is 
as typical of him as any of the previous 
prose volumes of criticism which have pro¬ 
ceeded from his pen. It has the same 
breadth of sympathy and appreciation— 
within certain limits—the same moments of 
piercing insight, the same power of occasion¬ 
ally putting into one trenchant phrase the 
essence of a book or a poem; but, unhappily, 
it has also the old defects both of literary 
style and of violence and extravagance in 
judgment. The praise and blame are almost 
always in the superlative degree. The good 
are all very very good, and the bad are all 
horrid. They do not approach each other 
by gradations. They are thrust into two 
classes, one of them to be overwhelmed by 
obloquy, the other to be praised so ex¬ 
travagantly that we lose sight of any 
dividing line between the lesser and the 
greater masterpiece, while the nicer points of 
criticism tend to disappear altogether in 
tempestuous eulogy or scorn. Mr. Swin¬ 
burne, in fact, has not the temperament of 
the critic in the sense that Matthew Arnold 
had. There is not the same coolness of 
judgment or the same balance of expression. 
He divides the world of literature broadly 
into the sheep and the goats; and when he 
is not hurling anathemas at the goats, 
singly and collectively, he is respectfully 
patting the sheep. The warmth of his 
appreciation, it is true, is sometimes in¬ 
fectious; and the weight of his invective, 
when it is directed against work which we 
agree with him in detesting, is grateful and 
comforting; but even in the moments of 
our most cordial agreement we cannot help 
asking ourselves whether this is criticism. 
In a vast number of cases, in fact, it is not. 
Mr. Swinburne is a poet, not a critic. He 
has the vehemence of sympathy, the violence 
of repulsion, which belong to the poetic 
temperament. He has not the sobriety, 
either of style or judgment, which makes 
criticism weighty. Perhaps that is why, 
when we read his prose, we are led in¬ 
stinctively to study it rather in the light it 
throws upon the writer than in the light 
it throws upon his subject. When we read 
these essays on Victor Hugo we feel all the 
while that we are learning more of Mr. 
Swinburne than of Hugo. We are tracing 
the writer’s moods, studying the bent of 
his sympathies, and making deductions 
therefrom, which shall help us in appreciat¬ 
ing and interpreting Mr. Swinburne’s own 
verse, and the changes which his attitude 
towards life would seem to have undergone 


during the thirty years of his career. There 
are phrases and turns of expression in these 
Studies which irresistibly recall that first 
essay of the author’s in literary criticism, 
or, at least, literary polemic, Notes on 
Poems and Reviews. All students of con¬ 
temporary literature will remember this 
pamphlet, which appeared in 1866, at the 
time when a Homeric struggle was raging 
over the body of Poems and Ballads (first 
series). Mr. Swinburne’s contribution to 
that struggle was this “reply” to his 
critics. In it the curious will find as it 
were the archetype of Mr. Swinburne’s 
criticism. The style is the same—loaded 
with ornament, antithesis, epithet. The 
spirit is the same. Here are all the 
familiar excesses of diction, the tempest of 
praise, the torrent of imprecation, the piling 
of Pelion on Ossa, whether in the way of 
applause or disapproval. The very play¬ 
fulness which for a moment may peep out 
has in it a concentrated scorn more deep 
than curses. And in both we find the same 
moments of illumination and insight; the 
same caustic touches, which, by their truth 
and lucidity, lighten up a whole page of 
somewhat turgid encomium or execration. 

Most, if not all, of the essays in this 
volume have already appeared in various 
periodicals, many so recently as to be still 
remembered by even the most casual reader 
of Mr. Swinburne’s work. Even when 
they appeared one by one and at consider¬ 
able intervals, these defects of his style were 
noticeable; but it is when they are collected 
into a volume like the present that their 
disadvantages are most conspicuous. Mr. 
Swinburne’s prose is like one of Mr. 
Beardsley’s pictures, without any half tones 
or degrees of light and shade, masses of 
dead black side by side with spaces of pure 
white. We are blown from one to the 
other by the tempests of the author’s 
sympathies, with no intermediate twilights 
to soften the contrast. Let us take one or 
two examples. Here is one on page 89 : 


‘“Do you suppose it is as easy to write a song 
as to write an epic ? ’ said Beranger to Lucien 
Bonaparte. Nor would it be as easy for a most 
magnanimous mouse of a Calibanio poeticule to 
write a ballad, a roundel, or a virelai, after the 
noble fashion of Chaucer, as to gabble at any 
length like a thing most brutish in the blank 
and blatant jargon of epic or idyllio stulti- 
loquence.” 

One quite agrees with Mr. Swinburne 
that the crowd of inferior verse writers, who 
fail so drearily in the art of writing epic or 
idyllic verse, would fail at least as signally 
if the time devoted to their twelve books of 
blank verse were given to the composition 
of a dozen roundels or villanelles. But the 
statement loses rather than gains in force 
by calling the writers “ magnanimous mice 
of Oalibanic poeticules,” and their works 
“the blank and blatant jargon,” &e. 

Again, on page 90 we find: 

“ Sixth on the list of selected poems is a copy 
of verses attributed to Shakspere—of all men on 
earth !—by the infamous pirate, liar and thief 
who published a worthless little volume of 
stolen and mutilated poetry, patched up and 
padded out with dirty and dreary doggrel, 
under the senseless and preposterous title of 
The Passionate Pilgrim.” 


This is the language, not of criticism, but of 
Billingsgate; and, however just the author’s 
view may be, diminishes rather than in¬ 
creases the weight of his opinion by the 
intemperate violence of its expression. The 
truth is that Mr. Swinburne, in the vehem¬ 
ence of his sympathies, misuses language 
shockingly, and by his free employment of 
invective in comparatively trivial matters, 
leaves himself really no adequate words to 
employ when he wishesjto speak of things of 
higher importance. To speak of a telegraph 
post as an “ incomparably disgusting 
object ” is absurd, even when the post is 
unfortunately placed from an artistic point 
of view. A telegraph post is not “ disgust¬ 
ing ” if language is to have any precision 
at all, and it is not “ incomparably ” any¬ 
thing. Both epithet and adverb might be 
reserved for a greater occasion and a larger 
theme. But this piling up of epithet alike 
for purposes of eulogy and of contempt is 
the besetting sin of Mr. Swinburne’s prose, 
and it is the same lack of restraint and 
moderation which makes him double all his 
adjectives, and heap up antitheses till his 
sentences become turgid and unwieldy. In 
fact, it is scarcely too much to say that if 
every second adjective in this volume were 
excised the style would gain in force. _ Let 
us take a sentence—almost any one will do 
—and examine it in this fashion. 

“ If the accusation of monotony or the charge 
of repetition brought against the greatest of 
lyric poets by the lazy malignity of envious 
dulness is as false and fatuous as it is common 
and easy, the same charge or accusation when 
brought against the most careful and con¬ 
scientious of their commentators and exponents 
is inevitably more difficult to meet and to 
refute.” 

This really means that if the charge of 
monotony brought by envious dullards 
(according to Mr. Swinburne) against Victor 
Hugo is as false as it is easy, the same 
charge against his conscientious commen¬ 
tators is more difficult to refute. But why 
“ accusation or charge,” “ false and fatuous,” 
“common and easy," “charge or accusa¬ 
tion,” “ careful and conscientious,” “ com¬ 
mentators and exponents," “ meet and 
refute.” It is not as if Mr. Swinburne 
used language with such exactitude that 
every one of these words had its speoial force 
in the above sentence. On the contrary, 
they are all used vaguely and indefinitely. 
They obscure, instead of illustrating, the 
author’s meaning. And it is curious to 
note that this defect of style is not present, 
or at least not conspicuously present, in his 
French prose. One of the essays included 
in this volume, that on “ The Cenci,” is 
written in French of admirable lucidity, 
and with a restraint which the English 
essays so frequently lack. We all know 
that Mr. Swinburne is one of those men 
who seem bom masters of more languages 
than many men learn in a lifetime, that 
he can write Greek, Latin, and French 
verse with equal facility and success; but 
that his French prose should be actually 
better than his English is certainly 
remarkable. 

But it may perhaps be urged that this 
ungrateful part of the reviewer’s task, the 
pointing out of a radical defect of a poet’s 
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rose style, is unnecessary. Mr. Swinburne 
oes not claim to be a stylist: what has to 
be considered is his judgment on literary 
questions, not the language in which it is 
conveyed. But unhappily his style and his 
judgment are so far one that both are 
marred by the same defect. There are, 
however, passages which are exceptions to 
this. The first essay of all, that on Sir 
Walter Scott’s Journal, is, on the whole, 
very happy in its appreciation of a noble 
character. “Thank heaven,” said some¬ 
body once, “ we know nothing about 
Shakespere.” “ Thank heaven,” says Mr. 
Swinburne, “ we know all about Scott. 
But this knowledge brings him so near to 
us that we feel it almost as difficult as his 
nearest friends must evidently have felt it 
to express the impression or translate the 
emotion it produces.” 

The “ Recollections of Professor Jowett ” 
(which appeared only a short time ago in 
one of the monthlies) is a less satisfactory 
piece of work. Indeed, there are passages 
in it which might well have been moderated, 
if not altogether excised; but it contains 
one acute criticism of the man which is too 
happily expressed to be readily forgotten. 

“ No man, I suppose, can enjoy the dignity 
and exercise the authority of a * master ’ over 
boys at school or youths at college, without 
catching some occasional infection of autocratic 
infirmity; without contracting some dictatorial 
or domineering habit of mind or tone of 
manner which affects his natural bearing and 
impairs his natural influence. Even of the 
excellent husband of .Teannie Deans it is 
recorded that ‘ the man was mortal, and had 
been a schoolmaster.’ ” 

The remark is admirably felicitous. Of 
Herrick, Mr. Swinburne writes with enthu¬ 
siasm, but he admits “ his general monotony 
of matter and of manner ” as damaging to 
his fame. Two essays, on Webster and on 
Beaumont and Fletcher—of whom Mr. 
Swinburne writes with an appreciation 
which certainly does not err on the side of 
defect—are followed by one on “ Social 
Terse,” which displays the range of his 
knowledge of poetry to great advantage, 
while it also gives him an opportunity for 
onslaughts upon C. S. Calverley—“ a jester, 
graduate or undergraduate, fit enough to 
hop, skip, and tumble before university 
audiences,” and upon “ a bad poet named 
Olough, whom his friends found it useless 
to puff,” which some of his readers will 
not agree with. The essay on Wilkie 
Oollins is one of the best in the book; 
while that in which he rends Walt Whit¬ 
man, though at times somewhat ferocious 
in tone, is really not unjust. Those who 
have read the earlier essays will instinc¬ 
tively make allowances for the exaggeration 
of its style. Here is his summing up of the 
qualities of Whitman: 

“ A just enthusiasm, a genuine passion of 
patriotic and imaginative sympathy, a sincere 
though limited and distorted love of nature, an 
eager and earnest faith in freedom and in loyalty 
—in the loyalty that can only be bom of 
liberty; a really manful and a nobly rational 
tone of mind with regard to the crowning 
questions of duty and of death: these excellent 
qualities of emotion and reflection find, here 
and there, a not inadequate expression in a 
style of rhetoric not always flatulent or in¬ 


harmonious. Originality of matter or of 
manner, of structure or of thought, it would 
be equally difficult for any reader not endowed 
with a quite exceptional gift of ignorance or of 
hebetude to discover in any part of Mr. Whit¬ 
man’s political or ethical or physical or pro¬ 
verbial philosophy. ... In other words, he 
generally means well, having a good stock on 
hand of honest emotion; he sometimes sees 
well, having a natural sensibility to such aspects 
of nature as appeal to an eye rather quick than 
penetrating; he seldom writes well, being 
cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in, to the 
limits of a thoroughly unnatural, imitative, 
histrionic, and affected style.” 

The general verdict is severe but just : 
that Whitman, with a little more sense and 
a good deal more cultivation, might have 
made a noticeable orator, while no amount 
of self-culture could ever have made him a 
poet. The short skit on the Bacon-Shakspere 
controversy, “Tennyson or Darwin?” is 
not particularly amusing. Mr. Swinburne’s 
hand is always a little heavy when he is 
playful. 

The last half of the book is devoted to a 
series of essays on the posthumous works of 
Victor Hugo. With Mr. Swinburne’s adoring 
worship for the great Romanticist we are 
all familiar. It permeates all bis work and 
has left a lasting mark on his verse. But 
captious people may question whether, 
even with a man so undeniably great as 
Hugo, adoring worship is an attitude 
altogether compatible with sound criticism. 
But these studies are none the less in¬ 
teresting that they throw more light, per¬ 
haps, on Mr. Swinburne than they do upon 
the great French poet. There are delicious 
gleams of personal political feeling in them 
which, while they do not go far to illustrate 
Hugo, help us sensibly in forming our 
conception of Hugo’s English disciple : 

“The blindest and spitefullest childishness of 
poor old Citizen Chauvin is respectable corn¬ 
ered to the grovelling abjection of Anglo- 
axon Anglophobia,” &c. 

But they contain, none the less, some acute 
pieces of criticism: 

“ The materialism of Dante’s invention, how¬ 
ever quaint and even gross it may seem to 
modern thinkers, is utterly at one with itself 
throughout: the materialism of Hugo’s is so 
self-contradictory, so inconsistent in its accu¬ 
mulation of incompatible impossibities, that we 
cannot even imagine a momentary and fantas¬ 
tical acceptance of it. . . .” 

This is written of “La Fin de Satan.” In 
the course of these Studies he has contrived 
to give us, by a clever selection of examples, 
an insight into Hugo’s thought in its most 
varied phases. And for this alone, quite 
apart from their critical estimate of the poet, 
they provide interesting reading. Take, for 
instance, the following note of Hugo’s on 
a conversation he had had with a young 
murderer under sentence of death: 

“Everything fades away in sight of death 
except affectation. Good - nature vanishes, 
malevolence departs, the kindly man becomes 
bitter, the rough man becomes gentle, the 
affected man remains affected. Strange that 
death should touch you and not make you 
simple! ” 

The thought is new, almost audacious, but 
full of insight. And then the delicious 
epigram on the poplar, “ Le peuplier eet, 
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comme l’alexandrin, unedes formes classiques 
de l’ennui.” It is not just, at least to 
Eaglish eyes, but it embodies a mood so 
admirably. And the extraordinary concen¬ 
tration of pessimism iu this: 

“ Homme, men frere, nous somme3 
Deux homines, 

Et, pleins de venins, 

Deux nains. 

“ Ton desir secret concerts 
Ma perte, 

Et mon noir souhait 
Te hait; 

“ Car ce globe oh la mer tremble 
Nous eemble, 

Four not re appetit 
Petit. 

“ Nous manquons, sur sa surface, 

De place 
Pour notrencwt 
Ghant. 

Altogether “interesting” is perhaps the 
word that best describes Mr. Swinburne’s 
new volume of prose. Its criticism is 
not always just, and its style is generally 
intemperate; but it is valuable as throwing 
an additional light upon the temperament of 
a man who has influenced the educated 
thought of the latter half of this century 
more deeply than any contemporary poet. 

St. John E. 0. Hankin. 


Napoleon and the Fair Sex. Translated from 
the French of Froderic Masson. (Heine- 
maun.) 

I am far from saying that this book is 
worthless, for every part of the life of 
Napoleon, and everything that throws light 
on his character, is of value to the student 
of history; and if it is true that this extra¬ 
ordinary man, like Louie XIY. and William 
III., did not permit female favourites to 
direct his conduct, it is also true that his 
wonderful fortunes were powerfully affected 
and even shaped by women. How would 
it have been, for example, in the world’s 
destinies had Josephine borne Napoleon a 
son, and had he not, in marrying Marie 
Louise, trodden on flowers that concealed 
the abyss of ruin ? His relations, therefore, 
with women deserve attention; and, besides, 
they illustrate parts of his nature to be 
kept in light in a survey of it—the passionate 
ardour of his Southern blood, his lavish 
generosity, and the innate kindliness of a 
disposition of intense human sympathies. 
This work, accordingly, Napoleon and the 
Fair Sex —I adopt the title of the English 
translation—is not without a certain kind 
of use. M. Masson certainly has proved 
himself to be an indefatigable and far- 
reaching explorer. Yet his studies have 
added little to what was already known; 
and, as the world has long been acquainted 
with the fact that, in an age of scandalous 
sexual licence, Napoleon was not a model 
of conjugal virtue, it is questionable taste, 
and not much to the purpose, to disclose 
what the French call “ the mysteries of the 
alcove,” to parade the details of his fugitive 
amours, and to dwell on the lives of his ob¬ 
scure mistresses. I am not surprised that M. 
Masson has given offence to members of the 
Bonaparte family, and to adherents of the 
Bonaparte following; and all that he tells us 
in these pages about his own political views, 
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his separation from the men who still uphold 
the standard of the twioe fallen Empire, and 
his own special and devoted cult of Napo¬ 
leon, is rather out of place and of little 
interest. The book, nevertheless, is learned 
and rich in details; and it contains a few 
particulars I have not met before. I have 
noticed only two rather absurd mistakes. 
It was the Orient , not the Ocean (p. 75), that 
carried Napoleon to Egypt; and the unde 
of Marie Louise referred to (p. 272) was 
the “Dukeof Wiirtzburg,” not the “Grand 
Duke of Wiirtemburg.” Mme. * * * * 
too, need not have been veiled in asterisks; 
the lady, it is well known, was Mme. 
Duchatel. 

Napoleon’s interview, at the age of 
eighteen, with a frail nymph of the Palais 
Boyal is some evidence that, even when a 
boy, he avoided the sin of great cities, 
repeatedly condemned in his mature writings. 
I am not sure that he did not feel something 
like a real attachment at Valence, differing 
from the flirtations M. Masson speaks of. 
This is specially recorded in Lanfrey’s 
History, and its object is said to have been 
a fine lady of rank. His attentions to 
Eugenie Clary are well known. His heart 
certainly was not touched; but Bernadotte 
owed his undeserved honours to this 
passing fancy of Napoleon’s youth; and 
had Eugenie not become Bernadotte’s 
wife, the fortunes of the Empire might 
have been diSerent. The spectacle of the 
beauties of Paris, radiant in the Carnival 
of Thermidor, had a marked influence on 
the ardent nature of a young man who had 
seen nothing of the kind before. Josephine 
Beauharnais was Napoleon’s first great 
passion. His devotion to this weak and 
shallow-hearted woman was passionate and 
intense for years, but all this is sufficiently 
known; here M. Masson tells us nothing 
new. It is unnecessary, too, to dwell on 
the misconduct of Josephine. Soon after 
her marriage she proved faithless; her 
levity and prodigality had been long 
notorious, and, at this time, she did not 
care for her husband at heart. The re¬ 
markable kindliness and good feeling shown 
by Napoleon in forgiving his wife, at the 
intercession of Eugene and Hortense, brings 
out a side of his character that deserves 
notice; but the relations of the pair were 
thenceforward changed. Napoleon, indeed, 
showed no outward sign that his devotion 
to Josephine had lessened. She rose with 
him to the imperial throne; his hand placed 
an imperial crown on her head; she was 
constantly at his side in his imperial 
progresses. He was bound to her, too, by 
memories of the past; he perceived her 
value in representation and the pomp of 
his court; he thought of her as a fond 
companion and a friend. But respect and 
genuine love were gone; Napoleon was dis¬ 
enchanted and undeceived; and though 
certainly he would not have put her away 
—faded as her beauty was and her fair 
fame blemished—had she become the mother 
of an heir to the Empire, he no longer 
cherished her as a true wife. Josephine, 
on the other hand, became jealous and 
captious: she made scenes that did her 
little credit; her extravagance and frivolous 
tastes grew worse; and if, as seems probable, 
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she felt, in these years, a devotion for 
Napoleon she neverfelt before—self-interest, 
however, here largely concurred—she was 
occasionally fretful, capricious, annoying, 
peevish—a disagreeable woman in short, an 
unfit helpmeet for a Caesar, who, whatever 
his faults, had been one of the kindest of 
lords. 

M. Masson sets forth these facts correctly; 
but he does not place them enough in relief: 
they reasonably account for a great deal 
that followed. Napoleon at this time was 
in the vigour of life; he was tied to an 
elderly woman he hardly loved; he had half 
the beauties of Europe at his feet; and the 
age was one of almost unbridled license. 
He gradually became an unfaithful 
husband; had a number of mistresses, some 
in high plaoes; and, in short, conducted 
himself in relations of this kind like most 
of the crowned heads of the day. Yet he 
never sank into the stye of vice; these 
passing Sirens had no effect on his mind; 
not one had a shadow of influence with 
him; with the exception, perhaps, of Marie 
Walewska, not one seems to have touched 
his heart. His generosity, too, to these 
frail creatures, even his care for their 
reputation, was very striking; and he never 
flaunted his misdoings in tne open day— 
very different in this from that crapulous 
being called the First Gentleman of Europe 
in those times. And if he was not true to a 
rather unpleasant wife, he long scouted the 
idea of a divorce, pressed on him by nearly 
his whole family, and by politicians not 
wholly swayed by flattery. An accident, 
perhaps, gave this idea ripeness. He had 
not hitherto become a father—a fine lady, 
indeed, had wittily remarked, “ On ne peut 
pas etre grand homme en toutes choses ’’; 
lie possibly doubted if he should have off¬ 
spring. But a scarcely known mistress bore 
him a son—the “ little L6on ”—named in 
his will; Marie Walewska repeated the gift 
afterwards; and his thoughts unquestion¬ 
ably then turned to a second marriage. 
Yet—as M. Masson, who tells the tale of 
Marie Walewska extremely well, has pointed 
out accurately—Napoleon fought against a 
resolve which policy may have chiefly in¬ 
spired: he often yielded to the plead¬ 
ings of Josephine and of the step-children 
he fondly loved; he rebuked Foueh6 and 
others for suggestions on this head. It is 
unnecessary to refer to the considerate kind¬ 
ness he showed when the divorce was 
arranged, to the lavish munificence with 
which Josephine was treated, to the respect 
with which she was always surrounded. 
It may justly be urged that necessity 
of state required the annulment of this 
marriage, if it ever did. The pleas advanced 
for Henry VIII. apply to Napoleon with 
tenfold force; and it is truly ridiculous to 
observe how, in this matter, a certain class 
of writers have described the conduct of 
Napoleon as that of a brutal adulterer. 
These scribblers strain at the gnat and 
swallow the camel in this, as in many 
other instances : they forget that the head 
of the Imperial Hapsburgs gave his sanction 
to this act of Napoleon; they approve of 
the proceedings against Queen Caroline. 

This volume contains rather a good 
account of the early life of Mario Louise. 


She had nothing of Maria Theresa in 
her, and could never have been a great 
woman; but she had amiable, even 
attractive qualities, if her nature was 
essentially weak and insipid. She was 
brought up in the worst possible way, under 
a system of monastic seclusion, and of that 
overstrained prudery which has so often 
done fatal mischief to female character, by 
tickling the imagination and making the 
mind unhealthy. Napoleon’s conduct to 
her is sufficiently known. He encom¬ 
passed her with extravagant pomp; he was 
proud to see her the queen of the continent; 
he entrusted her with the highest charges 
of the state; he was prodigal of all kinds of 
attentions to her. But he did not really 
love her, we may be assured, in the 86nse 
of his first love of Josephine. His letters to 
her are without depth or passion; he con¬ 
siders her rather as the mother of his son, 
and the partner of his imperial greatness, 
than as the object of an attachment spring¬ 
ing from the heart. And this, doubtless, and 
other reasons explain why he was often un¬ 
faithful to her, why especially he still clung 
to Marie Walewska. Unquestionably, too, 
in Marie Louise’s presence he felt something 
of the awkwardness of the parvenu. She 
made him feel she was born in the purple, 
and that he had begun life as an obscure 
Corsican. There was never between them 
that chord of sympathy which is formed 
by similarity of rank and tastes. So far, 
however, as in her lay, so far as a shallow 
nature knows what love is, Marie Lonise 
loved Napoleon for a time, though in after 
years she disavowed the sentiment. She was 
sent to him as a kind of imperial captive; 
she regarded her coming fate with aversion 
and terror; she thought of her future 
lord as the enemy of her house, as a half 
barbarian and relentless conqueror. But 
she was fascinated by the charm Napoleon 
inspired; she was grateful for his splendid 
munificence; she was proud of the extra¬ 
ordinary position she owed to him; she was 
touched, attracted, and became even fond. 
The true devotion of the heart was, never¬ 
theless, wanting; in her being, indeed, it 
hardly existed. 

I cannot agree with M. Masson that 
monarchic Europe conspired to make up the 
marriage of Napoleon and Marie Louise 
with a view to compass his ruin afterwards. 
Nor is it the fact that Marie Louise was 
false to the Emperor in the struggle of 
1814. She carried out his behests as Regent; 
she really sympathised with his short-lived 
triumphs; she may have felt, as she said, 
that she had become a Frenchwoman. M. 
Masson tells a story that would lead us to 
believe that she informed the Allies of 
Napoleon’s military plans; but he gives no 
kind of authority for this, and it is con¬ 
tradicted by all the known evidence. The 
story of the ill-fated woman when the 
catastrophe came is described in this volume, 
but the account of M6neval is more ample 
and accurate. That account is a most 
striking example how weakness of character 
may become wickedness. Marie Louise 
when she abandoned Paris sincerely wished 
to rejoin Napoleon, perhaps even to share 
with him the bread of exile. But she 
lent an ear to detestable gossip about 
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infidelities laid to his charge—sins whioh, 
on an occasion like this, a true woman 
would have ignored—and her petty nature 
could not forgive the slight; “she cried 
petulantly, and with a show of pride.” 
Then came the abominable intrigues of 
Metternich, the pleadings of self-interest, 
the commands of the Allies, and, finally, 
the adulterous love of Neipperg. Marie 
Louise threw off Napoleon and fell, a false¬ 
hearted and degraded being; but, let us 
add, the unfortunate victim of one of the 
most revolting plots which history records. 
How Napoleon acted to her has been often 
told. He possibly did not know the whole 
truth; but he made allowances that few 
men would have made. He would not 
listen to evil reports, whether from regard 
to his son’s fortunes, or from the intense 
pride which was put of his nature, or 
simply from a wish to keep up appearances; 
and he spoke tenderly of ms wife in his 
will. It may be said of this extraordinary 
man that he was ill-fated in his relations 
with women. Had Josephine or Marie 
Louise possessed greatness or strength of 
character, Napoleon’s career might have 
been different: he might never have been 
an unfaithful husband; his private life 
might have had no stain of vice. But 
when all the circumstances are fairly 
weighed, his conduct to women was very 
different from that which has been 
described by calumny; and no woman, be 
it Baid to his honour, diverted him from his 
duties as head of the state. 

William O’Connob Mobbis. 


The Eero of Ksthonia, and other Studies in the 
Romantic Literature of that Country. Com- 
piledjfrom Esthonian and Qerman Sources 
by W. F. Kirby. In 2 vols. (Nimmo.) 
The Kalevala has now for some time enjoyed 
a kind of citizenship among us. Before the 
appearance of the English translation by 
Mr. Crawford, we had the German version 
of Schiefner and the French of Leouzon Le 
Due. It was only in the nature of things, 
especially if we consider the universal en¬ 
thusiasm for folk-lore, that the Kalevipoeg, 
the national epic of the Esthonians, should 
also be presented in an English translation. 

The circumstances under which the Kale¬ 
vala was first brought to the notice of the 
literary world by Elias Lonnrot in 1835 
were perhaps not without suspicion. In 
the first place, it seemed strange that a 
people more or less in a rude state Bhould 
be able to show a completely finished epic 
divided into books, just as the Temora of 
Macpherson had its duant. The present 
century has seen many literary mystifica¬ 
tions, from the poems of Clotilde de Surville 
to the Veda Slovena of Yerkovich. Testi¬ 
mony, however, has been borne to the 
authenticity of at least a great part of the 
Kalevala, although Lonnrot was in the same 
happy position as Macpherson: that is to 
say, he was not obliged to produce any 
MS. original of what he published. He 
could assert, as the Scotchman did, that 
his cantos were taken down from oral 
recitation. In the same way Surtees pro¬ 
duced his “ Bertram’s dirge,” and Allan 
Cunningham palmed off upon Cromek his 


fragments of Nithsdale and Galloway songs. 
But, as we have already said, the Kalevala 
cannot be considered spurious, since it has 
been accepted by so many scholars familiar 
with Finnish literature. It seems, how¬ 
ever, generally acknowledged that there has 
been a certain amount of what we might 
call adjustment or dove-tailing, so as to 
form a complete epic. Outsiders would like 
to know how far this has gone on. Of 
course many persons who believe in the 
authenticity, more or less, of “ Ossian ” are 
willing to admit that the so-called poems 
were much tampered with by their supposed 
translator. So little attention was paid to 
the Finnish language and literature, until 
the country passed into the power of the 
Russians in 1809, that we can easily oon- 
ceive the existence of a quantity of ballad 
poetry, which the cultured classes ignored. 
We are aware it has been denied that 
the Swedes depressed the national language, 
but we are unable to see the grounds for 
such a denial. Whatever may have been 
the motive of the Russians—and they were 
probably not sorry to weaken the Swedish 
element in the country—under their rule 
the Finnish language began to raise its 
head. Professors were even allowed to 
lecture in Finnish; and finally the Kalevala 
made its appearance, a finished epic which 
started full-grown like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter. 

But to return to our immediate subject. 
The Esthonians, an interesting branch of 
the great Ugro-FinnisH family, whose area 
has been so accurately marked out in the 
Comparative Lexicon of Budenz, could 
hardly boast of any literature at all. Their 
language had been a tongue of peasants. 
The condition of these peasants under their 
German masters, who were feudatory to 
Poland, was indeed miserable. An old tra¬ 
veller, who published an interesting account 
of his journey in the Baltic Provinces in 1701, 
speaking of the nobility among them, says, 
“ they have absolutum imperium, with the 
power of life and death over their subjects 
or peasants ”; and further on he adds: 
“ They [the peasants] readily submit to the 
old custom of being whipped with rods for 
any fault committed.” The earliest docu¬ 
ments in their language, consisting of a 
few sermons, go bade no further than the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

It is now nearly forty years since the 
Kalevipoeg was ushered into the literary 
world, under the auspices of Dr. Kreutzwald. 
From the letters of this scholar, now 
dead, we can see that it was pieced 
together from fragments of genuine popular 
poetry, very much in the Macphersonian 
style. It is somewhat curious that Kreutz¬ 
wald should have recognised here and there 
a suspicious element in the Kalevala itself. 
He was better able to do so, because he 
was no mean adept in the art of such 
compositions. In one of his letters he 
speaks of the Kalevala as resembling the 
Ossianic poems, and adds 
“ Einzelnes mag fur Yolkspoesie gelten, aber 
selbat tritt eine nachhelfende Hand vor, wiihrend 
andere Stellen aufstossen die offenbar fremdes 
Element enthalten ” (Verhandlungen der Eath- 
nischen Geaellachaft zu Dorpat, 1891). 

Such is the position, then, of the original 


text of the poem which Mr. Kirby may be 
said to introduce on this occasion to the 
British public. Of the Kalevipoeg he does 
not give us a complete translation, but only 
a prose summary. This was probably the 
better course to pursue if he hoped to 
find any readers, except those of the 
extreme specialist class. The Kalevipoeg 
consists of twenty cantos and about 19,000 
lines. Mr. Kirby economises space by 
omitting the numerous lyrical interludes; 
and in order to enable his readers to follow 
the thread of the somewhat bewildering 
story, he gives a short summary of each 
canto before describing its contents at 
greater length. He identifies the hero with 
the Kullervo of the Finnish Kalevala. The 
condensation of this gigantic epic oocupies 
at least half of our author’s first volume; 
and then we have a series of folk-tales 
chiefly taken from the work of Kreutzwald. 
Frequently it does not appear whether Mr. 
Kirby is translating from Esthonian or 
German versions. Of course in such very 
free and loose adaptations, where the matter 
is greatly condensed, it is not easy to test 
his accuracy; but in any case nis book 
remains a valuable contribution to folk¬ 
lore. We rather wonder that he quotes 
Dr. Latham on these matters—a man who 
did some good service in his day, but in his 
specimens of Esthonian songs (as given, for 
example, in his Russian and Turk, 1878) 
he confessedly translates from Neus. His 
versions, therefore, are only translations 
from translations. This certainly takes 
away much of the poetry, but probably 
does not render the poem less serviceable, 
if we merely wish to extract folk- lore from it. 

The tales whioh Mr. Kiri -, has selected 
are wild and fanciful. We can easily 
understand how, to our simple-minded 
ancestors, the country of the Finns and Lapps 
was the abode of witches, such as Milton 
has described in the often-quoted lines. 
This country was to the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries what Thessaly was to the 
Greeks and Romans. From these boreal 
regions, with their snows and mists, came 
the witches who daily prophesied the fate 
of the terrible Ivan of Russia, as the quaint 
Horsey has told us. Many of the elements 
of the tales are familiar from the folk¬ 
lore of other countries: the dogmen, the 
dwarfs malicious or otherwise, the wonder¬ 
ful smiths, the snoring giants, the mermaids 
and the will-o’-the-wisps. The section in 
vol. ii. devoted to stories of the gods 
and spirits of the elements strikes us as 
likely to prove interesting to all folk-lorists. 
Under the title of “ Cosmopolitan Stories,” 
Mr. Kirby gives us a large number of those 
whioh are in vogue in countries much further 
west: thus, we have replicas of Bluebeard, 
Cinderella, Polyphemus, and Red Riding 
Hood. In the improbabilities which follow 
upon one another in these tales we are 
frequently reminded of the Slavonic legends; 
perhaps, however, generally speaking, they 
are not so pioturesque. Of the date of many 
of them it would be difficult to conjecture, 
as folk-tales are so constantly interlarded 
with additions and modified in expression. 
Certainly, here and there we get a modern 
air of sentimentalism which we should not 
expect to find among the really ancient 
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tales of so rode a people; as, for instance, 
when we read (p. 134) : “ There was no 
sound but the sighing of the wind and the 
moan of the distant sea.” Other similar 
passages may be found which analyse the 
emotions in a manner alien to the direct¬ 
ness—we might almost say, abruptness—of 
the genuine folk-tale. Many of them, from 
other points of view, appear very modern 
indeed. 

At the conclusion of the second volume 
Mr. Kirby gives us some translations of 
passages of the Kaievipoeg in the metre 
which has become so familiar to us from 
its having been adopted by Longfellow in 
his “ Hiawatha.” The concluding charm 
against snake-bite is curious. There is 
something in it like Bhakspere’s song 
in “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “ Ye 

r tted snakes,” &c. The bibliography at 

end forms a useful addition zur Ori-ntx- 
rung, as the Germans would say. From it 
we see that as long ago as 1888 Mr. Baring- 
Gould gave an account of the poem in 
Prater's. It is strange to find that as early 
as 1795 a notice of Esthonian literature 
was published in London. That the Eston¬ 
ians should have been regarded as “ Slav¬ 
onians ” at that time was only natural in 
the confused condition of ethnology. Even 
the once renowned Dr. Dunham, nearly 
forty years later, in the beginning of his 
History of Poland, makes the strange 
statement that the Lithuanian and Finnish 
languages are identical. Mai* nous avont 
changi tout cola; and now every schoolboy 
can classify the Aryan languages for us. 

But, after all, the names of Kreutzwald 
and Neus must be held as the guarantees 
of the genuineness of such Esthonian 
literature as has been published. That 
so eminent a scholar as the late Alexander 
Schiefner should have believed the Kale- 
vxpoeg —at least in parts—to be a real 
national song is a valuable testimony to 
its authenticity. And now, thanks to Mr. 
Kirby’s labours, English folk-lorists—for 
it is they who will chiefly take interest in 
the book—will be able to criticise the 
Sagas of the land of marshes inhabited by 
the strange race which has no history, ana 
has slowly retired before the great Aryan 
waveB of conquest or become engulfed in 
them. 

W. R. Mobfixx. 


Poms, Old and New. By George Cotterell. 

(David Nutt.) 

Thebe is one quality in poetry which is not 
adequately recognised. This quality per¬ 
tains in particular to physiognomic poetry, 
that which bears unmistakably the impress 
of a creative individuality. While, to mere 
“ attractiveness,” it is what courtesy is to 
politeness; to charm, it holds the relation¬ 
ship of fancy to imagination. This quality 
is winsomeness. 

Of course by the word charm something 
more is meant than that which is charming. 
Charm is the magic moonlight of art. That 
which is charming may be anything from 
a dainty triolet to a sonnet-sequence : the 
faculty “to be charming” is sometimes 
innate, sometimes a knack, sometimes for¬ 
tuitous, sometimes controlled and directed 


skill. But charm eludes the most wary 
seeker among those who are not natural 
heritors of its priceless secret. It is a thing 
apart. 

This bloom, this fragrance, which is to 
the flower of poetry what expression is to 
human beauty, rests primarily upon that 
which is rare and distinctive. It is the 
adornment of simplicity, rather than of what 
is impressive by reason of brave similitudes 
and hazardous audacities. Naturally it is 
claimed by the presumptuous, and is traves¬ 
tied by them. Unfortunately, the large 
uncultured public, or, rather, that public 
whose culture is restricted and collective 
rather than catholic and individual, is ever 
apt not only to debase charm by the appli¬ 
cation to it of the term “ charming,” but to 
acoept the trained artifice of the cage-bird 
for the sweet waywardness of the wood- 
note wild. Pre-eminently, the minor poetry 
of our day is ‘ ‘ charming ” : but only in the 
occasional lyric excellence of one or two of 
our younger poets do I find charm—in that 
high sense of the word which it is meant 
to convey when wedded to mention of 
“ La Belle Dame sans Merci,” or the “ Ode 
to a Nightingale,” or that on Melancholy, 
or to “ Kubla Khan.” 

Winsomeness, however, has no narrow 
significance: it is a word of many vistas, of 
far horizons, as, for example, are “ style,” 
“beauty,” “ spirxtuel,” “ SchwOrmerei.” It 
is a physiognomic expression akin to charm. 
The more rare of the .two is discoverable only 
on the high planes of genius, though genius 
may frequently lack it; the less rare, though 
never common, may be, and perhaps gener¬ 
ally is, native to the lower slopes. The 
familiar sophistry, that genius is one and 
indivisible, and can have no degrees of com¬ 
parison, because it either is or Is not, would 
set itself over against this distinction; but, 
as is of course logically demonstrable, 
there are degrees in genius, as in spirituality, 
virtue, fortitude, or as in the converse of 
these. The fellowship of genius is an equal 
brotherhood: its motto, de facto as well as 
do jure, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 
So, in tiie communion of the saints, all are 
saintly; but the seraphim are above the 
angels, and the Powers above the seraphim, 
and the Dominions above the Powers. 

It is, accordingly, in no veiled depreca¬ 
tion, but with recognition of one of 
the most delightful qualities of poetry, 
that I particularise winsomeness as the 
distinctive characteristic of the Poems: 
Old and New, of Mr. George Cotterell. 
These poems are the blooming of an aloe, 
and that aloe is the poet’s inner life. Poems: 
Old and New is the only book of a poet who 
for many years has contributed verse occa¬ 
sionally to weekly and monthly periodicals, 
of a critic of taste at once catholic and 
severe, of a writer of quiet distinction. If 
it has the slight faults of proportion 
incidental to a promiscuous gleaning among 
the harvests of youth, early manhood, ana 
middle age, it has the advantage of an 
anthology: we may be sure that we have 
here what the author himself regards as 
his best and most representative. 

Obviously these poems are not arranged 
chronologically. It requires little critical 
insight to discern that the narrative poem 


“ Constance,” at the end of the volume, and 
its immediate predecessor, “ Nathan,” while 
the work of the same man who writes the 
“ Prelude,” are not the achievement of the 
same artist. They are graceful in imagery, 
delicate and fine in sentiment, and have the 
atmosphere of poetry; but they are less 
mature, both in style and thought. 
Keats is the star by which this pilgrim of 
song steered his “poetio barque” in his 
early voyages. “ Constance ” is, in concep¬ 
tion, inferior to its companions, but is 
wrought with all the compelling heed of the 
poet in love with his theme. “Violets” 
is probably of later date. It is one of the 
most intimate poems in the book; and 
though allied in scope and method to the 
English idylls of Tennyson, it has a strong 
personal and distinctive note. “ Still with a 
conscious effort to be at rest ” is, however, 
one of the lines in this blank verse poem 
which cannot be accepted as a decasyllabic 
heroic, even with the obvious demand upon 
elision. “ Nathan,” again, is finely con¬ 
ceived and finely done. 

So much for the early poems, though 
they are not thus distinguished in Mr. 
CottereU’s volume, where, indeed, they 
oocupy the final pages, which might be 
supposed to hold the latest writings. A 
marked maturity of thought ana style 
distinguishes from them poems such as 
“ Arethusa ” and “ The Coming of May,” 
“ Pansies ” and “ The Return of the 
Wanderer,” and, in particular, from what 
is, in the estimation of the present writer, 
the most delightful lyrical composition in 
the collection, the “ Prelude." This is a 
dedicatory poem, filled with a sweet and 
grave seriousness, which must appeal to all 
readers. The short, rippling, irregular 
quatrains are indicated as having been 
written “above Glen Fruin," the lovely 
strath which divides the salt fjiord of the 
Gairloch from the land-girt waters of Loch 
Lomond. 

“ A climb in dear September weather, 

Up hills we should have climbed together, 
You, dear, and I, 

Through bdts of heather. 

“ But eastward to my westward, nigh 
That Northern Sea we sojourned by, 

You kept your tether, 

And let me fly. 

“ Ah well: the wanderer from the nest 
Oomes from his wanderings back to rest; 

His happy fate 
Blends rest and guest. 

« • • • • 

“. . . . But Bitting here, 

With all this ample prospect near— 

Broad glen, deep glade. 

Mountain and mere— 

“ I fed you east and west pervade, 

Your magio plays with light and shade, 
Makes far things dear, 

While near things fade; 

“ For, with a neeromanoer’s spell 
That works some wonder passing well, 

As fair to see 
As strange to tell, 

“ The thought of you brings back to me, 

With yet a finer wizardy, 

The surge and swell 
Of memory. 

• • * • • 

“ These, on my mount of vision here, 

Dome back to me with smile and tear, 

The thought of you 
Has brought them near; 
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“ Has given the sky a lovelier bine, 

And opened to my longing view 
Vistas more dear, 

Horizons new.” 

A delicate and reaerved intimacy with 
Nature is manifest throughout this volume, 
and particularly in the several flower and 
bird pieces near the beginning, all of which 
have a sweet lyric flow and a delightful 
abandon. Of these, “ Pansies ” is perhaps 
the most haunting. 

“ Flowers, sweet flowers, for Psyche my bride, 

I planted them long ago ; 

I tended them well at eventide. 

And the morrow saw them blow— 

Lily and rose and violet, 

Tall moon-daisies and poppies fine, 

Patches of fragrant mignonette, 

And wings of columbine: 

And I said when I saw how fair they were, 

‘ O, glad will my Psyche be! 

The fairest flowers for a bride more fair, 

And the fairest bride for me.’ ” 

Through obvious symbols the poet proceeds 
to tell his story, a story germane to the 
experience of each of us who nave in any way 
loved, suffered in love, and known the 
resurrection of love. The poem is one of 
singular beauty. A fine lyric emotion, a 
liberal music, characterise “On a Cliff,” 
where the lift of the sea-wind and the chime 
of the waves far below afford to the singer 
something of their blithe rhythm. Among 
the several poems of places, I am glad to 
see some lines inspired by Loch Duich, one 
of the loveliest, though least known, of the 
Highland lochs. “ Galatea ” would be 
wholly delightful, were it not just a little 
reminiscent of the most perilous of all 
masters to follow. The Swmburnian music 
is always unmistakable, however cunning 
and deft the Marsyas who would cope with 
him on that 

“ Rare lute that none outvies. 

Or thrills, so, all the scale.” 

But in “Arethusa” we have a poem in 
irregular, rhymeless measures which is all 
the poet’s own, and a very charming 
“ own.” 

With “Arethusa” I imagine that the 
later poems give place to those of earlier 
date. On the whole these do not seem to 
me so excellent, so convincing, despite the 
unmistakable charm of a poem such as 
“ The Hesperides.” But among them are 


“ Fair, passionless creatures of thought, 

Most fair, most calm ; 

The joy of whose beauty has brought 
To the soul its own balm; 

Not desire that cometh to nought.” 

Here I must take leave of a book whose 
distinctive characteristic is, as I have said, 
winsomeness: the winsomeness of severe 
thought and delicate sentiment, finely and 
soberly expressed. 

William Sharp. 


lovely pieces; none, to my mind, superior 
to “ In the Twilight,” with its grave music: 

“ Far off P Not far away 
Lies that fair land ; 

Shut from the curious gaze by day, 

Hidden, but close at hand; 

Let ns seek it who may. 


“ Is it not a land like ours ? 

Nay, much more fair; 

Sweeter flowers than earthly flowers 
Shed their fragrance there, 

Fade not with the passing hours. 

“ Soft are all the airs that blow, 

Breathing of love; 

Dreaming soft the vales below, 

The skies above, 

And all the murmuring streams that flow. 

“ There are daughters of beauty, the host 
Of nymphs of old time ; 

All the loves of the poets who boast 
Of their loves in their rhyme— 

Loves won, and the sadder loves lost. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Queen of the Hamlet. By H. F. Lester, In 

2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

A Bad Lot. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. In 

3 vols. (White.) 

A Bootless Bene. By M. E. Le Clerc. In 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Life for a Love. By L. T. Meade. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Zachary Brough's Venture. By Elizabeth 
Boyd Bayly. (Jarrold.) 

Sister Angela; or, Wedded by Fate. By 
Mrs. Georgie Sheldon. (Henderson.) 

At the Gate of Samaria. By W. J. Locke. 
(Heinemann.) 

Raymond's Folly. By E. St. John Leigh. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

The Accountant. By F. H. Mel. (Reming¬ 
ton,) 

Mr. Lester’s Queen of the Hamlet is by 
no means equal to the same author’s 
Hartas Maturin. It has not the same 
vigour and originality; and yet it is 
decidedly above the average, and con¬ 
tains more than one scene of excellence. 
The old maiden lady who owns the village 
of Mallow, and rules it with a rod of iron, 
is drawn admirably. Mingled with her 
denunciations of the new social order and 
her mission to crush vice, dissent, and 
Radical politics—which with her are only 
different forms of the upas tree of evil— 
there is a strange touch of romance con¬ 
nected with the vicar, whom she had loved 
in her youth, but who had passed her by 
for a more comely partner. The vicar’s 
daughter, Dorothy Hemming, is a charm¬ 
ing creature ; and her unconventional wooing 
by the musical genius Clive—who turns out 
to be a wealthy suitor—is told with real 
spirit and many an amusing contretemps. 
Prof. Bannerstaff, who made it profitable 
to reconcile science and theology by well- 
paid lectures, is a humbug; but we forgive 
him a good deal for the sake of his daughter 
Miriam. Excellent, too, is Miss Rachel 
Strutt, the younger sister of the lady of the 
manor, over whom the great woman rides 
rough-shod. Where the story fails, is in 
its lack of a strong consecutive interest. It 
has little that can be called a plot; yet it is 
in parts very bright and sparkling, and 
Mr. Lester’s whimsical humour finds fre¬ 
quent vent in the episodes of village life. 
The last scene of all has a genuine touch 
of the pathetic about it. 

Mrs. Lovett Cameron writes with such 
vivacity, and elaborates her plots so skil¬ 
fully, that it is a pity she does not choose 
more elevating subjects. Here, for example, 


is her latest story, A Bad Lot. We defy 
any one to get up a real interest in the 
characters. They almost all belong to the 
seamy side of life, while Julian Temple, 
who is considerably better than the rest, is 
vague and shadowy. The “bad lot” 
referred to is the family of Gordon Forrester. 
First there is the father himself, a man of 
good birth, who does not think it beneath 
him to live upon Bmall tradesmen, whom he 
anathematises when they apply for what is 
their due. The only smart thing in the 
book is the remark which he makes to a 
friend whom he has victimised for £50, 
when he assures him that after his death 
there will be found written upon his 
heart the words, “To account rendered.” 
His whole existence consisted of a series of 
petty shifts to avoid the Bankruptcy Court. 
Forrester had three daughters. The eldest, 
Dorothea, or “Dottie, was a tall, large- 
made young woman, of Juno-like propor¬ 
tions, who Rad a “book” on every turf 
event as it came round; the second, 
Millicent, was a good horsewoman, an 
excellent billiard and tennis player, who 
smoked cigarettes in public and a short 
black pipe in private; and the third, 
Eleanor or Nelly, was certainly the best 
in the bunch—yet she, when at innocent 
sixteen, was invited to elope by the 
greatest villain in the novel, Colonel 
Yane Darley, who had a wife living in 
America. But the most despicable of all 
the characters—for there was something 
good in all those above-mentioned—is a 
Mrs. Hart wood, the widow of a clergyman, 
who was so utterly base as to take from a 
youth dying of consumption his clever 
original designs and pay him fourpence 
each, she herself receiving fifteen shillings 
for them as her own productions. Nelly 
Forrester was engaged to a priggish young 
barrister, Cecil Roscoe, who unceremoniously 
threw her over when he heard of stories to 
her discredit. She was thoroughly pure 
and innocent, however, and in the end 
Julian Temple discovered her worth and 
married her. The present story is the 
thinnest and poorest of the author’s which 
we remember to have read. 

We regret that Miss Le Clerc has chosen 
certain phases of the Irish question as the 
groundwork of her new book. She has 
written several charming novels before this 
indeed, her Mistress Bea'rice Cope would do 
no discredit to any living writer of historical 
novels; and for this reason her new venture 
is all the more disappointing. There are 
isolated passages of considerable power in 
it, but the gloom of Irish boycotting hangs 
over all. The Moreen family, who are 
alleged to be laid under the ban, are a 
good and kindly-disposed race; and we have 
great sympathy for Francis Scanlan, a 
man of superior mental powers, who has 
been dragged into the position of leader of 
the disaffected Irish almost against his will. 
The incidents may or may not be founded 
on fact; but the whole tone of the narrative 
is against the peasantry and in favour of 
the squireen, and here is ground at once 
for dividing readers into two hostile camps, 

A Life for a Love is a story of a more 
sensational type than Mrs. Meade usually 
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writes. Mortimer Paget, the head of a 
great city house, has a beautiful daughter 
named Valentine, who is wooed by Gerald 
Wyndham. He is allowed to marry her, 
after a mysterious oonferenoe with her 
father, the upshot of which is that after a 
year’s wedded happiness Gerald is to go out 
to the Antipodes, and is never to be heard 
of again. His life has been heavily insured 
in various offices; and he is to sacrifice 
himself in order that Mr. Paget may repay 
by means of his insurance money a sum of 
£80,000 left with him in trust for another. 
We shall not trace the fortunes or rather 
the misfortunes of Wyndham, who is 
supposed to be dead, but reappears after 
three years. His constitution, however, 
has really broken down, and he dies after 
some momentary gleams of happiness, 
following upon the reunion with his wife. 
She is a noble woman, and after the death 
of her husband she surrenders everything 
in order to discharge her father’s indebted¬ 
ness. The narrative is interesting enough, 
though wildly improbable. We noticed 
several excruciating misprints. The author 
of The Evidences of Christianity is spoken of 
as Fatley, and the famous line in Keble’s 
hymn is quoted, “ Son of my soul.” There 
are several good studies of children in the 
volume. 

It would be impossible to read Zachary 
Brough's Venture without feeling the 
emotions deeply stirred. Indeed, the story 
is almost too painful in its pathos. Brough 
is a straightforward Christian man, without 
cant, who fills his life with good deeds. 
His last “venture” is a noble effort to 
restore to sanity and usefulness a brilliant 
artist, who has wrecked his life and brought 
his wife to the grave by his passion for 
strong drink. The artist’s little daughter, 
and a sterling little fellow named Chris, aid 
in the good work, and after a desperate 
struggle they succeed. The whole tone of 
the narrative is of an elevating order, and 
the style in which it is written is clear and 
effective. 

Sensationalism run mad might fitly 
describe Sister Angela. Twice the heroine 
saves her husband from death, only to be 
arted from him by his fiendish mother and 
er daughter, who are plotting to secure him 
as the husband of the latter. The daughter 
has no real affection for him , but an 
enormous fortune hangs upon his capture 
by the matrimonial schemers. They are 
just on the verge of success, when all their 
plans collapse like a house of cards, in 
consequence of a succession of startling 
incidents. 

The heroine of Mr. Locke’s story is a 
young lady artist with strong Bohemian 
proclivities. From the superior heights of 
genius and unconventionality she loathes 
her less gifted relatives in the country, and 
her great soul is straitened until she 
emancipates herself. Flying to Londou 
she enters upon an artistic career; and her 
striking appearance captivates first a moral 
young fellow named Kent, and then an 
immoral young fellow named Thornton 
Hammerdyke. 8he marries the latter, and 
a very distressing time they have of it. 
There is a good deal of the animal in both 


of them; and although Hammerdyke is a 
brute, and behaves with great cruelty 
towards his wife, we cannot say that we 
care for the lady herself. Hammerdyke 
was a celebrated traveller, and one of the 
incidents in his early career was a whole¬ 
sale slaughter of niggers. After his 
marriage he foreswore Africa, and tossed up 
as to whether he should go into politics or 
on the turf. Politics won; but after some 
truculent experiences—during which his 
wife separated from him because he had 
violently assaulted her—the political sphere 
faffed him. Once more he went abroad, 
the Belgian Government having com¬ 
missioned him to reform the administration 
in a wide tract of country, whose borders 
were infested with Arabs. Here he had 
the decency to get himself killed, which 
left the way free for his wife to marry 
Kent. The title of this novel— At the Gate 
of Samaria — furnishes no idea of its 
substance. Though by no means destitute 
of ability, it belongs to a class of which we 
are utterly wearied. 

Raymond's Folly is intended to teach that 
every man is the architect of his own future. 
Raymond Hayles built very badly : in fact, 
he was a wicked young man, who threw 
over a good young lady for a frivolous one. 
When he found out his mistake, he wanted 
to go back to his first love without any 
marriage ceremony. But the good young 
lady withered him up with her scorn, ana 
he went from bad to worse. He came to see 
his mistakes, however, in the end, but his 
highly moral brother had already won his 
old flame for his bride. The story has 
no pretensions to literary merit, and the 
religious adjurations of some of the char¬ 
acters are rather too obtrusive. 

The opening of The Accountant is certainly 
unusual; for we there find a dying doctor 
leaving a good sum of money to his two 
supposed nieces, but accompanying the 
bequest with the unpleasant information that 
they are his illegitimate daughters. The 
“ accountant ” is the son of the doctor’s old 
friend Greig; and he, on application, is to 
steer them through any difficulties they may 
fall into. We are not greatly enamoured 
of Cosmo Greig, nor, indeed, of any of the 
characters, among whom is a very bad 
“ bookmaker,” who comes to a terrible end. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Diary of Anna Green Winslow : a Boston 
School Girl of 1771. Edited by Alice Morse 
Earle. (Archibald Constable.) The researches 
of Miss Earle into the manners and oustoms of 
New England in the olden time have already 
resulted in two highly interesting volumes 
about the early Puritans. The present contribu¬ 
tion to the subject has reference to a somewhat 
later date. The diary, as here given, was com¬ 
menced near the close of 1771 and continued 
for a year and a half, the last entry being dated 
May 31, 1773. The writer was between ten 
and twelve years of age, but the style might well 
suggest a much older girl. Childlike simplicity 
and directness are, however, visible through¬ 
out. The language is nicely chosen, although 
sometimes pedantio—“this day, the extremity 
of the cold is somewhat abated ” rivals a 
famous early utterance of Macaulay’s—and the 


ideas expressed indicate great intelligence. 
“It is an even ohanoe,” says Miss Earle, in 
her graceful “Foreword,” “which ruling 
thought in the clever little writer—a love of 
religion or a love of dress—shows most 
plainly.” The vanity, however, is perfectly 
innocent, and the piety entirely free from 
priggishness. The writer, although modest, 
is not blind to her rights and dignity. 
Thug, after for some time sending her 
journal to her parents jointly, she addresses 
a protest to her mother: “My Hon’ d 
Papa has never signified to me his 
approbation of my journals, from whenoe I 
infer, that he either never reads them, or does 
not give himself the trouble to remember any 
of their contents, tho’ some part has been 
address’d to him, so, for the future, I shall 
trouble only you with thispart of my soribble.” 
In another place a critical spirit manifests 
itself, for, when the Rev. Mr. Hunt makes a 
pastoral call—“ After the usual salutations and 
‘ When did you hear from your papa,’ &c., I 
ask’d him n the blessing pronounced by the 
minister before the congregation is dismissed 
is not a part of pubfiok worship ? ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Why, then, do you. Sir, say, “ Let us conclude 
the publick worship by singing ? ” The 
allusions to literature are not numerous. Men¬ 
tion is made of a New Year gift of “ The 
History of Joseph Andrews abreviated. In 
nice Guilt and flowers covers ”; and, as a 
consequence, a few days later, we find that the 
diarist’s aunt (with whom she lived) has been 
comparing the Rev. Dr. Pemberton, rolling up 
the pulpit stairs, to Parson Trulliber. On 
another occasion a reference occurs to a copy of 
Gulliver’s Travels, “abreviated” lent by a 
cousin “which aunt says I may read for the 
sake of perfecting myself in reading a variety 
of composures.” Incidentally, we learn the 
fate of a certain Betty Smith, whom Mrs. 
Winslow had once tried to reform; but in vain, 
for “no sooner was the 29th Regiment 
encamp’d upon the common, but Miss Betty 
took herself among them (as the Irish say), and 
there she stay’d with Bill Pinchion and 
awhile.” Then she got into jail for stealing, 
and made an appearance at the “ publick whip¬ 
ping post.” All which Puritan methods for 
moral reform failed, for she took to stealing 
again, and the inevitable end is noted in a way 
which shows that, in those times, it was a 
common enough matter: “Last Wednesday 
Bet Smith was set upon the gallows. She 
behav’d with great impudence. Thursday I 
danc’d a minuet and country dances at school.” 
A fashion of headdress of that day—worse even 
than the fearful “ chignon ” of a later period— 
is thus graphically described: 

“ I had my heddus roll on. Aunt Storer said it 
ought to be made less, Aunt Deming said it ought 
not to be made at all. It makes my head itch and 
ach, and bum like anything, Mamma. This 
famous roll is not made wholly of a red Cow Tail, 
but is a mixture of that and horsehair (very coarse) 
and a little human hair of yellow hue, that I sup¬ 
pose was taken out of the back part of an old 
wig. . . . Nothing renders a young person 
more amiable than virtue and modesty without the 

help of fals hair, red Cow Tail and D- (the 

barber).” 

The book is a pleasing and touching little 
record of a few months in a short, simple and 
happy life, for the writer died when sne was 
nineteen years old. With the aid of Miss 
Earle’s excellent notes, it is valuable for the 
light it throws on the social life of New Eng¬ 
land just before the Revolution. 

Maximilian and Carlotta. A Story of Im¬ 
perialism. By John M. Taylor. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) We had lately to review 
Mr. Burke’s Life of Juarez (Academy, June 2, 
189-1), in which the reign of Maximilian was 
treated from the point of view of a Mexican 
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Liberal. Here we have the same career dealt 
with from the point of view of the United 
States. The two accounts do not differ 
essentially. Mr. Taylor is more touched with 
pity for the fate of Maximilian and Carlotta: 
he is more in sympathy with what was 
ohivalrous in their action ; but, unconsciously, 
unwillingly as it were, the real weakness of 
Maximilian’s conduct is disclosed here even 
more fully than in Mr. Burke’s volume. None 
but a weak man would have penned the 
exoessive longing for the mere trappings and 
pageant of royalty, which is quoted on 
p. 96, and this nine years before the offer of 
the Empire of Mexico was made to him. 
None but a weak man would have believed in 
the literal truth of Estrada’s words in pre¬ 
senting the crown. And throughout his career 
it was the same: he went to Mexico relying on 
the clerical and conservative party, and at once 
he offended them without gaining any of the 
Liberals. He never seems to have taken the 
action of the United States into account at all; 
yet they were the real masters of the 
situation. He oould not see how impossible 
it was for Napoleon III. to help him when 
once the United States had made their 
decision known, with three such generals 
as Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, and a 
million of men behind them to enforce that 
decision. Every opportunity was given him 
to retire with (Signify, like Amadeo did from 
Spain a little later, and even to make his 
personal escape, when the retribution he had 
brought upon himself by the infamous decree 
against which his Belgian soldiers protested 
was dose at hand. This is the story told here 
with enthusiastic admiration of Carlotta, with 
full appreciation of the better qualities of 
Maximilian , but also showing conclusively the 
inherent hopelessness of the attempt, when 
once it was seen that the Confederate States 
must fall before the armies of the Union. 
There is a provoking absence of dates to many 
of the official papers and letters quoted. The 
value given to some of the hasty opinions of 
the European press of the day almost raises a 
smile; but this is more than counterbalanced 
by the utterances of American statesmen and 
generals here given. The word “ Mexican ” 
throughout is used in a peculiar sense, being 
restricted to the white inhabitants of Mexico 
This is significant. The book will interest all 
who wish to read the story of Maximilian and 
Carlotta from the writer’s point of view; and, 
after all, this is the one most to be considered. 

Elizabeth Jane Whately: Reminiscences of her 
Life and Work. By her Sister. (Seeley .) This 
memoir of one of the gifted daughters ox Arch¬ 
bishop Whately will be read with interest in 
many a land. Miss Whately’s life was one of 
almost constant travel, sojourning for a few 
months, according to the season and the 
requirements of her feeble health, in Cairo, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, France, or Spain. 
Wherever she went she joined herself to fellow- 
workers in the cause of spreading Evangelical 
Protestantism. By these she will be much 
missed, by them her memory will be highly 
cherished, and to them this little memoir will 
be most welcome. For others, from a literary 
point of view, it is marred by a certain vague¬ 
ness. The authoress forgets that all her readers 
are not so well acquainted with the relation¬ 
ships ofthe Whately family as she is herself ; 
and it is difficult for a stranger to make out 
who “ her family ’’ are at a given date, or to 
guess who are the unnamed married nieces 
whom she visits. The same fault is seen in 
the description of her work in Spain, in 
Switzerland, in Italy : we need to know far 
more definitely the localities and persons before 
we can take real interest in the story. 

The Writings of Thomas Paine. Collected 
and edited by Monoure Daniel Conway. 


YoL II. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This volume 
oovers the period from 1779 to 1792. The 
principal item, both in length and importance, 
u the “ Bights of Man,” the second part of 
which was published in the latter year. Mr. 
Conway prefaces it with an interesting ex¬ 
planatory note, in which he is, we think, 
unnecessarily severe on Burke. It is not 
essential for the justification of Paine that we 
should underrate the merits of his formidable 
opponent. Another interesting item is ‘ ‘ Disser¬ 
tations on Government: the Affairs of the 
Bank, and Paper Money,” a political pam- 

§ hlet issued in Philadelphia in 1786. Herein 
'aine discourses on the subjeot of paper money 
with his usual common sense. The editor’s 
work throughout the volume is careful and 
conscientious. 

El Doctor Wolski ; Paginas de Polonia y de 
Rusia. (Madrid.) This novel is written by a 
Spanish lady resident in Bussia, who knows 
intimately the locality which she describes. 
The theme is the struggle between the persistent 
optimistic temperament of the Pole and the 
cynical pessimism of the Bussian, which ends in 
Nihilism. The scene is laid on the Yolga, and 
the story shows how many are the festering 
sores in Eastern Bussia, and the large element of 
wild barbarism, which still exists there, to 
thwart every effort of the philanthropist. The 
plot is not skilfully constructed; the merit of 
the work lies in the descriptions, and in the 
separate situations, which have an air of truth. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Under the title of ‘‘Illustrated Standard 
Novels,” Messrs. Macmillan & Co. propose to 

S ublish a series of reprints of famous works of 
otion, which may fairly be considered to have 
taken an established place in English literature. 
Each novel will have for introduction a 
prefatory notice written by a oritic of distinc¬ 
tion, ana each volume will contain about forty 
full-page and other illustrations. The first 
volume of the series, to be published on 
January 15, will be Maria Edgeworth’s Castle 
Rackrent and The Absentee, illustrated by Miss 
Chris Hammond, with an introduction by 
Anne Thackeray Bitchie. This will be 
followed, at intervals of one month, by Captain 
Marry at’s Japhet in Search of a Father, with 
an introduction bv Mr. David Hannay, and by 
Miohael Scott’s Tom Cringle's Log, with an 
introduction by Mr. Mowbray Morris. Among 
the authors to be represented later are: Jane 
Austen, Susan Ferrier, Thomas Love Peacock, 
Thomas Galt, and George Borrow. 

Prof. C. H. Hekfobd, of Aberystwith, has 
undertaken to edit, for Messrs. Blaakie & Son, 
a series under the title of ‘‘The Warwick 
Library,” which will aim at presenting some of 
the masterpieces of English literature in a new 
garb. Each volume will deal with the develop¬ 
ment of some special literary form, will be illus¬ 
trated by a series of representative specimens, 
sparely annotated, and will be preceded by acriti- 
oal and analytical introduction. The first volume, 
Pastoral Poetry, with an introduction by Mr. 
E. K. Chambers, will be ready before Easter. 
Prof. C. E. Yaughan will be responsible for a 
volume on Literary Criticism, Prof. Baleigh for 
one on English Letter- Writers, while a volume 
of Tales in Verse will be the editor’s own con¬ 
tribution. Other volumes will follow. 

Messrs. Bichard Bentley & Son announce 
the Reminiscences of the late Mrs. de Morgan, 
edited by her daughter, and illustrated with a 
portrait. The volume will also contain some 
letters addressed to Prof, de Morgan and his 
wife. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press The 
Evolution of Whist, by Dr. William Pole, being 


a study of the progressive changes whioh the 
game has undergone from its origin to the 
present time. 

The second volume of the re-issue of the 
“ English Men of Letters ” series, to be pub¬ 
lished about the middle of January, will con¬ 
tain Mark Pattuon’s MiUon, Mr. William 
Black’s Goldsmith, and Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
Cowper. 

The latest list of the announcements of the 
Kelmsoott Press includes a new prose romance 
by Mr. William Morris himself, entitled Child 
Christopher. It will oooupy about three hundred 
16mo pages, and will be printed in black and 
red, in the Chauoer type, with new borders. 
The edition is to be limited to 600 oopies. 

Probably the largest price ever asked for 
a new book is the 120 guineas demanded for 
a vellum copy of the Chauoer folio, now being 

S tinted at the Kelmscott Press, with woodcuts 
eeigned by Sir E. Burne-Jones, and large orna¬ 
mental borders by Mr. William Morns. The 
oopies printed on paper have all been bought 
already. 

A new volume of short stories by Andreas 
Burger, entitled Thistledown and Mustard Seed, 
is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock for early 
publication ; and also an English translation 
of Schaeffer’s New Year’s Eve, by Paul Kuntz. 

The illustrated edition of Mr. Crockett’s 
The Sticket Minister is already completely sold 
out, and The Playactress of the same writer 
will enter its second edition next week. 

We have received a prospectus of “The 
Bibliographer’s Manual of Gloucestershire 
Literature,” being a classified catalogue of 
books, pamphlets, broadsides, and other printed 
matter relating to the oounty of Gloucester, or 
to the city of Bristol, with descriptive and 
explanatory notes. The joint authors, who 
have been engaged on the work for seven years 
past, are Mr. F. A. Hyett, deputy-chairman of 
the Gloucestershire quarter sessions, and the 
Bev. W. Bazeley, rector of Matron, near 
Gloucester. They have strictly confined them¬ 
selves to books of topographical interest: that 
is to say, they have exduaed, for the most part, 
works on general subjects, whose only associa¬ 
tion with the oounty is that they are by local 
authors, or were locally printed. But for the 
class of books they do record, they have searched 
all publio and private libraries ; and they have 
been careful not only to describe aoourately 
every book, but also to mention where a oopy 
is to be found. The mode of arrangement 
adopted is: (1) works relating to the oounty 
generally, (2) those relating to the Forest of 
Dean, (3) those relating to particular parishes 
and towns, (4) those relating to Bristol. In 
addition to an index of authors and local 
printers, there will be a special bibliography of 
Ghatterton and tho Rowley Poems. The work 
will form three volumes of not lees than 400 
pages each, the first of whioh will be ready 
early next year. It is being printed by Mr. 
John Bellows, of Gloucester; and the number 
of copies will be strictly limited to the number 
of subscribers. 

A committee has been formed—of whioh the 
Bev. W. E. Collins, professor of ecclesiastical 
history at Bong’s Collage, is secretary—to oom- 
memorate the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Archbishop Laud. 
Special servioes will be held, on January 10, in 
the old parish church of Allhallows, Barking, 
where his body was buried before its final 
removal to the chapel of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. A course of five lectures will ha 
delivered in the church), among which we may 
mention: “ Laud’s General Position in relation 
to the Church of England,” by Bishop Creigh¬ 
ton; “Laud’s Educational Work,” by Prof. 
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D. S. Maffgoliouth; and “Land’s Personal 
Religion,” by the Rev. 0. H. Simpkinson. An 
exhibition will also be held in the parish 
schoolroom of MSS., piotures, and objects of 
interest associated with Lind and his times. 
St. John’s College, Oxford, has promised to 
lend his autograph diary, the Vandyke portrait, 
and a bast by Sueur; St. John’s Cambridge, 
the copy of the Coronation Office of Charles L, 
in his handwriting, which was reoently edited 
by the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth for the 
Henry Bradshaw Society; while from Lambeth 
Palace Library are coming two volumes con¬ 
taining autograph letters and several books 
bearing his signature. A full Landian bibli¬ 
ography is being drawn up; and it is hoped 
that this, together with the lectures and the 
catalogue of the exhibition, may be published 
as a permanent memorial of the commemora¬ 
tion. 

Db. Karl Lkntznbr, of Oxford, has been 
delivering during the present week a course of 
four Christmas lectures at the Portman Rooms, 
Baker-street, on “ Hans Christian Andersen, 
the Danish Prose Poet.” 

The programme of the Goldsmiths' Institute 
Literary Society for the oomiwg quarter in¬ 
cludes a revival of the Baoon-Shakspere 
discussion, to be opened in favour of the 
former by Colonel Maude, V.C., C.B., Mr. 
George R. Humph ery defending the other side. 
Mr. Ernest Aston will read a paper on “ The 
Place of Pope in English Literature,” Mr. 
Arthur Wood on “ The Characters of Pickwick 
and Don Quixote,” and Mr. A. T. White on 
“ Milton’s Shorter Poems.” There will also be 
a recital and criticism of “She Stoops to 
Conquer.” 

The eighth annual general meeting of the 
New Spalding Club was held at Aberdeen in 
the hall of the Society of Advocates on Decem¬ 
ber 21. The two volumes to be issued to 
members for 1895 are : “ Historical Papers 
Relating to the Jacobite Period, 1699-1750,” 
edited by Col. James Allardyoe; and vol. ii. of 
“ Musa Latina Aberdonensis,” edited by 
Principal Sir William D. Geddes. The follow¬ 
ing are also stated to be in progress: 
"Bibliography of the Shires of Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Kincardine,” edited by A. W. 
Robertson, of the Aberdeen Public Library; 
vol ii. of the “ Fasti Aoademiae Mariscallanae,” 
by P. J. Anderson, of the Aberdeen University 
Library; “Folk-lore of North-Eastern Scot¬ 
land,” by the Rev. Dr. Walter Gregor, of 
Pitsligo; “ Diary of the Scots College at Douai, 
and Necrologies of the Scots Colleges at 
Ratisbon and Paris,” by the Rev. W. Forbes- 
Leith, S.J., of Selkirk; “ Register of the Soots 
College at Rome,” by Monsignor Campbell; 
“Records from the Archives of Mddelburg, 
Flushing, Campvere, &o.,” by the Rev. A. W. 
Prater, minister of the Sootch Church at 
Middelburg; “ History of the Family of 

Burnett,” by the late Lyon, Dr. George 
Burnett, and Dr. Murray Rose : “ Place Names 
of Aberdeenshire,” by James Macdonald, of 
Huntley; “Records of the Presbytery of 
Alford, 1662-88,” by the Rev. Thomas Bell; 

“ Records of the Synod of Moray, with 
a Fasti of Schoolmasters,” by the Rev. 
StephenRee; “Papers of David Skene, M.D.,” 
by Prof. J. W. H. Trail. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

We are asked to state that the retirement of 
Mr. Archibald Grove from the editorship of 
the New Review is occasioned by the pressure 
on his time caused by his Parliamentary duties. 
No change will take place in the independent 
and open lines on which the review has always 
been conducted. 


Mb. John Mubhay will contribute “ Some 
Reminiscences of a Publisher ” to Good Words 
during 1895 ; Mr. William Canton will write 
brief monthly notioes of current literature; 
and unpublished letters of Mrs. Gaakell, Ber¬ 
nard Barton, and Miss Mitford will also appear. 

In the fifth series of the Expositor, which 
begins with the January number, we are told 
that greater space will be given to popular 
expository papers. But we are also promised 
articles on “The Zeitgeist in Criticism,” by 
Prof. Sanday; on “Some Problems in Pro¬ 
phecy,” by Prof. Oheyne; on “ The Hebrew 
Patriarchs,” by Prof. Ryle; and “ Old Testa¬ 
ment Exp-'itioi<? ” by Prof. G. A. Smith. 
Contributions are also expected from Dr. George 
Salmon, Prof. H. B. Swete, and Prof. A. B. 
Davidson. 

The January number of the Expository Times 
will contain an article of some length on the 
New Syriac Gospels, by the Rev. G. H. 
Gwilliam, who is editing the Peshitto for the 
Clarendon Press. 

The programme of the new volume of the 
Monthly Packet includes two serials — “ The 
Green Garland,” by Frances E. Crompton, and a 
new story by the author of “ Tip-Cat,” betides a 
complete short story every month; there will 
also be, in succession, two series of provincial 
sketches — “ Glenbruar Episodes,” by Fergus 
Mackenzie, and “ Folk of the Fylde,” by Roma 
White ; Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse will conclude 
his account of the Italian Schools in the National 
Gallery ; and Mr. Phil Robinson will contribute 
a series of six studies on Shakspere’s Plant-lore. 

An American edition of the Bookman will in 
the future be published by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mb. F. Yobk Powell, of Christ Churob, 
who more than once acted as deputy to Prof. 
Freeman, has been nominated regius professor 
of modem history at Oxford, in succession to 
Mr. J. A. Fronde. It is understood that Mr. 
S. R. Gardiner—to whom all eyes turned on 
the oocation of Mr. Fronde’s death—was 
unwilling to accept a post that might interfere 
with his life-long devotion to the history of 
the Stuart period. While we cannot but 
regret this self-denying ordinance, we believe 
that the faonlty of history at Oxford—if it had 
been consulted about the appointment—would 
have agreed in recommending Mr. York Powell 
en seconde ligne. 

A fund is now being raised at Cambridge 
tot the establishment of a Lectureship m 
English Literature, tor which there is great 
need. The lecturers at present are paid by fees 
only, and the sums received from this source 
are sadly inadequate for the purpose. The 
least sum that will suffioe for a permanent 
Lectureship is from £1,600 to £1,700, and 
even this will only secure about £50 a 
year. The resources of the University are 
practically exhausted; and the sole remaining 
way of providing the money is by a fund 
raised specially for the purpose. An excellent 
beginning has been made. The sum of 200 
guineas has been generously offered by the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company, and an equal sum 
has been received from an anonymous donor. 
Mr. Mocatta has promised £100; and £50 each 
has been offered Dy the late Mr. Bandars and 
by Prof. Skeat. In all, the amount of £900 
has been already nearly attained—sufficient to 
render it in the highest degree desirable that 
the attempt should not be allowed to collapse. 
The chief hope of assistance is from former 
alumni of the university. The treasurer is the 
Rev. Prof. Skeat, 2, Salisbury-villas. Cam- 1 


bridge, to whom all communications should be 
addressed. 

Old members of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
have invited the provost, Dr. Magrath, to a 
dinner in London, on the occasion of bis 
appointment as Yice-Chanoellor of the Univer¬ 
sity, and also in recognition of his services to 
the oollege during the last thirty-three years. 
The dinner will take place at tire Hotel M6tro- 

S ale on Wednesday, January 16, with the 
ishop of Winchester in the ohsir. 

On the occasion of Sir Henry Aclaud’s retire¬ 
ment from the chair of meaicine at Oxford, 
which he has held since 1858, it has been re¬ 
solved to commemorate his services to the 
University and the city by some permanent 
memorial. This will take the form of a special 
fund of £10,000, to be used as a permanent en¬ 
dowment of the Sarah Acland Home for Nurses, 
which was founded in memory of his lamented 
wife. 

The General Board of Studies at Cambridge 
have presented a report on “ Literary Train¬ 
ing,” suggested by a memorial most influen¬ 
tially signed, whioh began as follows:— 

“ It is the experience of many teachers in the 
University that a large number of the under¬ 
graduates do not possess adequate facility in the 
use of English, and are wanting in the power of 
presenting their ideas on paper in an orderly 
manner.” 

After consulting the several special boards, 
the General Board recommend generally that 
an essay paper might with advantage be intro¬ 
duced into tiie tripos examinations (excepting 
mathematics), and that in all cases a formal in¬ 
struction should be given to the examiners to 
“have regard to the style and method of the 
candidates’ answers, and to give credit for 
excellence in these respeots.” As regards the 
Previous Examination, they recommend the 
addition of a paper containing subjects for an 
English essay, selected from some standard 
English work. 

Lord Rosebery has consented to receive a 
deputation, about the middle of January, to 
advocate the formation of a Teaching 
University for London on the lines recom¬ 
mended by the recent Royal Commission. 

Miss Elizabeth Anna S. Dawes, who has 
just obtained the Degree of Doctor of 
Literature (in Greek), at London University, 
is understood to be the first lady to win tins 
distinction. 

Db. C. W. Khemlns, of Cambridge and 
London, has been appointed to the secretary¬ 
ship of the London University Extension 
Society, vacant by the return of Dr. Roberts to 
Cambridge. 

On the recommendation of the Acad6mie des 
Inscriptions, M. Sylvain Levi, of the Ecole 
Pratique des Haute# Etudes, has been 
appointed to the chair of Sanskrit at the 
College de France, vacant by the death of M. 
Fouoaux. 


ORIGINAL VERSE * 

A BOUNDED OF YEABS. 

Anotbbb year is dying, 

Deck his bier, 

While hither comes fast flying 
Another year. 

What aspect does he wear f 
Loves he sighing, 

Or holds he mirth more dear ? 

’Tie a vain thing trying 
To see him dear. 

Must waft—there’s no denying— 
Another year! 

Doba Cave. 
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OBITUARY. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Anthony Habib Salmon®, which took place at 
Beyront, on December 20, at the age of sixty- 
five. His linguistic powers were of an uncom¬ 
mon order; and it is stated that he could 
speak, read, and write fluently in twelve 
languages. Mr. Salmon® achieved some reputa¬ 
tion at the time of the massacres in Syria in 
1860, which he was instrumental in making 
widely known in this country. His house in 
Newton-road, Bays water, was the resort of many 
influential politicians, who sympathised with the 
oppressed Christians in Asiatic Turkey. Some 
years ago he was stricken bv blindness, and was 
counselled by his medical advisers to take up his 
residence in Syria. He was the author of several 
publications on Eastern matters—in Arabic, 
French, and English ; the best known being 
The Star of Bethlehem, an account of Palestine in 
1860. Prof. H. A. Salmon®, who holds the chair 
of Arabic at King’s College, is his eldest son. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of the Economic Journal 
(Macmillans), which has now completed four 
years of existence, is not so interesting as some 
of its predecessors. The editor (Prof. Edge- 
worth) himself contributes a third and con¬ 
cluding instalment of his study on international 
value, in which he examines the theories of 
both English and Continental writers on the 
subject. As before, his article is “ embellished 
with splendid illustrations.” Mr. A. W. Fluss 
has a second paper on “The Commercial 
Supremacy of Great Britain,” dealing this time 
with the distribution of trade with countries 
outside Europe. His conclusion is the same as 
before; that the bulk of English trade is 
growing steadily, and that there is no evidence 
of superior competing power on the part of our 
rivals. There are two articles on the recent finan¬ 
cial legislation of the United States. Prof. F. W. 
Taussig, of Harvard, dismisses the new tariff 
generally—with absolute impartiality, it need 
hardly be said; while Prof. Edwin It. A. 
Seligman, of Columbia, explains at consider¬ 
able length the character of the new income 
tax. Under the heading of Notes and 
Memoranda, we may specially mention Prof. 
E. Bohm-Bawerk’s re-statement of his views as 
to the ultimate standard of value, in reply to a 
criticism from Prof. Edgeworth; and the letter 
from Japan, by Mr. Jiuohi Soyeda, of the 
finance department at Tokio, whioh deals with 
the effect of the fall in silver, the rapid con¬ 
struction of railways by the government, and 
the first-felt economic consequences of the war 
with China—the ultimate consequences may be 
very different. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NEW SYRIAC CODEX OF THE GOSPELS. 

Oxford: Dee. 15,1891. 

Half of what I originally contended for on 
external and internal grounds is already 
generally conceded—that is, that in the new 
Syriac MS. we have the original text of St. 
Matt. i. 16. The question as to the genuine¬ 
ness of i. 1-17, to whioh I devoted the rest of 
my letter, is still undecided. In opposition to 
my excision, on various grounds, of these verses 
from the First Gospel, four theories are ad¬ 
vanced whioh argue for their retention. Their 
authors are Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Badham, Mrs. 
Lewis, and Mr. Allen. I will deal as briefly as 
possible with them in this order. 

As regards Mr. Conybeare, I must, I regret, 
write somewhat fully, though not with the 
fulness I intended. For the sake of brevity I 
am passing over several points that admit of 
easy rejoinder. However, to prooeed at once 
to the task before me, let me adduce a passage 
from his letter in which, as I cannot regard him 
as disingenuous, I must adopt the other alterna¬ 
tive and account him as guilty of culpable 
confusion of thought or judgment. He writes: 

“ Mr. Chailes implies that Justin Martyr did not 
kuow of the genealogy; . . . but if Justin was 
not familiar with verses i. 1-17, how did he come 
to write {Dial. e. Tryph. 120) as follows f 

“ Mapifrrai yhp rt atippa TcucfiSR, gal ’IotSa gal 
tapis gal' I«r<ral gal AaulS Karipxtrai ; where Otto 
justly puts the note: * Coll. Matt. i. 2, 3, 6.’ 
Justin then had the genealogy." 

Now, in the first place, Otto adds no such 
note in his third edition. If he did so in his 
earlier editions, it was an error that he subse- 
uently removed. That the words quoted from 
ustiu refer to the ancestors of Jesus by His 
mother’s side is dear from the preceding words. 
These ancestors—Jacob, Judah, &c.—are there 
referred to as 

l( St (ptfWfy taiodai Karh rrjt o'lKovoutav tV Sid 
lijs tapORou M aptas i Xpiarhs. 

Furthermore, in ch. xliii. Jesus is said to be 
bom of a virgin descended from Abraham, 
Judah, and David : in ch. xlv. to be bom of a 
virgin of the lineage of David: in ch. c. “ to 
be bom of a virgin who was of the lineage of 
David and Jacob and Isaac and Abraham.” 
Hence, as Justin in every instance traces the 
Davidic descent of Jesus through Mary, we are 


obliged to conclude that he had no such 
genealogy as St. Matt. i. 1-17 before him, and 
that Mr. Conybeare’s statement stands in direct 
contradiction to the actual fact. 

In a note, however, written possibly after 
revising his proof, he shows Bigas of having 
reoognised the error of his way; for he there 
executes a volte-face and writes, “ Justin clearly 
used some apocryphal gospel whioh boldly 
appropriated Joseph’s genealogy to Mary.” 
Was Mr. Conybeare conscious that he here 
conceded all that I originally maintained ? I 
fear he was not, and yet it is not the less true. 
Justin Martyr, then, did not use the genealogy 
in St. Matt. i. 1-17, but one differing essentially 
from it. If, then, he used St. Matt. i. 18-25 

{ see Dial. c. Tryph. 78), and did not use i. 1-17, 
iut a document decidedly at variance with it, 
we must conclude that hu reason for so doing 
was that in his copy of St. Matthew our present 
text (i. 1-17) was not to be found. 

Let us now deal with Mr. Conybeare’s exe¬ 
gesis of St. Matt. i.; and as he depends therein 
so muoh on Philo’s exegesis, we must touch 
briefly on the latter. Philo’s exegesis* forms, 
as a rule, the logical antithesis to every 
sound system of historical criticism and in¬ 
terpretation. It raised, in fact, the art of 
misinterpretation to the dignity of a science. 
It was to a large extent the offspring of certain 
a priori views on God, man, ana creation. To 
these views the Biblical text had everywhere, 
willy nilly, to bear its attestation. Naturally, 
as the same passage is submitted to different 
methods in different connexions, his interpre¬ 
tations are at times mutually exclusive. 
Presenting, however, as they did such an easy 
means of evading difficulties, his methods 
readily got hold in some measure of nearly 
every subsequent age of Christian exegetes. 
From this fatal spell the present generation of 
textual and historical critics has been in great 
measure delivered, and, therefore, it is all 
the more strange to see it reasserting its 
sway in such a modem of the modems as Mr. 
Conybeare; for in exegesis Mr. Conybeare 
exactly recalls the great Alexandrian. I 
will give two illustrations of what I mean. 
In the case of St. Matt. i. 19, he tells us in¬ 
directly, that if we are to get to the real faot 
behind the words, we must spiritualise them, for 
that the story they convey was originally a 
spiritual truth materialised in being written 
down in their present shape. We have, then, in 
the case of St. Matt. i. 19, to spiritualise the 
text. In the next piece of exegesis, on i. 25, we 
have to materialise; for by a quotation from 
Philo he shows that the phrase “ he knew her 
not” is only a spiritual way of saying that 
Joseph and Mary were both worthy people, 
but that we are not to suppose that it describes 
a literal fact. By no means, the literal fact, if 
we must have it, is that Joseph did know Mary 
and was the natural father of Jesus. 

If Mr. Conybeare were conscious of the £nlf 
that divides Palestinian and Egyptian Judaism, 
he would not have committed himself to such 
exegesis as the above. It goes without saying 
that, since Palestinian and Egyptian Judaism 
held many fundamental truths in common, 
there were many affinities between them; but 
never were two schools of believing Judaism in 
the ancient world so widely sundered as those 
of Philo and Palestinian Pharisaism; and from 
the latter, we must bear in mind, Christianity 
came forth. Nay more, one must praotise the 
greatest caution in applying the ideas and 
methods of Philo even to the produota of 
Egyptian Judaism of the same century, unless 
these were affected by his influence or shared 
in the same type of thought. 


* Mr. Conybeare will, I hope, pardon me for my 
intrusion into that province in literature on whioh 
he is one of the greatest living authorities. 
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My last words to Mr. Oonybeare will, I 
hope, be duly considered by Mr. Badham ; for 
if the former needs to be admonished in this 
respect seven times, then Mr. Badham needs to 
be admonished seventy times seven. It is hard 
indeed to take his exegesis seriously. If he 
does so himself, I fear others will not. And 
the reason is not far to seek ; for, according to 
the principles of historical criticism and 
exegesis, we must study the passage to 
be interpreted in its environment. This 
is exactly what Mr. Conybeare and Mr. 
Badham have not done. The environment 
of the passage under consideration is cer¬ 
tainly not to be found in Philo, where Mr. 
Oonybeare has sought it, muoh less in ancient 
Aristotelian speculation and late Talmudic lore 
with Mr. Badham. This is obvious to every 
scholar who has studied both Palestinian and 
Egyptian Judaism. 

When Mr. Badham turns from constructive 
to destructive criticism, and bizarre fanoiesand 
Midrashic conceits are put aside, he proves 
himself a force that must be reckoned with. 
Some of his objections to the excision of St. 
Matt. i. 1-17 are undoubtedly strong, yet 
not insurmountable. Their consideration, lest 
I should be too prolix, I must adjourn for the 
present. 

Mrs. Lewis’s theory that in i. 1-17 we 
have a copy of the Temple register is very 
reasonable. Mrs. Lewis would regard this 
register, I presume, as ending originally with 
the words “ and Jacob begat Joseph, and Joseph 
begat Jesus.” Then the relative clause, “ to 
whom Mary the Virgin was betrothed,” would 
naturally be added by the writer of the 
Gospel, or else by its final editor. I know of 
no other reasonable explanation of this clause. 
But can we regard the genealogy as in any 
sense an historical register ? I trow not. Por 
a discussion of this question, however, I must 
refer the resder to the last paragraph of this 
letter. 

Mr. Allen, in his interesting letter on this 
subject, accepts not only the originality of 
i. 16, but also that of w. 21 and 25 in the 
Syriac MS. He brings, it is true, no fresh 
documentary or external evidence to bear 
on the discussion, nor does he attempt to 
meet the evidence that conflicts with his 
view. It is bold indeed to follow the text 
of this MS. in i. 21 (i.e., “ bear to thee ”) for 
which there is not a shred of evidenoe outside 
the Syriac, and likewise its omission in i. 25 
(of “ and knew her not till ”) for which only the 
support of one Old Latin codex can be cited, 
while for the addition “ to him ” after “ she 
bare ” no support of any kind in any text or 
version is to be found. It should be observed 
further that the text of this Latin Codex k is 
demonstrably a secondary one in i. 16. Hence 
its text, in connexion with i. 25, should be used 
with extrema caution. 

_ This theory, therefore, being so weak on the 
side of documentary or external evidence, can 
only be saved in case the internal evidenoe is 
irresistible. Is it such ? Let us examine it from 
this point of view. Mr, Allen declares that “ the 
account of the Nativity in Cod. Sin. is homo¬ 
geneous and consistent throughout.” This 
conclusion he arrives at through his theory of 
interpretation. In this interpretation we have 
no fresh thought, but only our old friend, the 
theory of Joseph’s legal fatherhood applied 
not merely to i. 16, but to the exegesis of the 
entire chapter. If students in time past have 
been dissatisfied with its limited application to 
i. 16, what will their feelings be now P 

However, not to prejudge it, let Mr. Allen’s 
interpretation, stated in unvarnished terms, 
speak for itself. First of all, in reading i. 16, 
we are to supply the word “legally”—“And 
Joseph, to whom Mary the Virgin was 
espoused, begat [legally] Jesus.” Next, in 
i. 21, we find the angel instructing Joseph in 
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the duties of a legal Jewish father—“ Fear not 
to take unto thee Mary thy wife, and she shall 
bare to thee [legally] a son, and thou [as the 
legal father] shalt call His name Jesus.” 
Finally, in i. 25—“ She bare to him [legally] 
a son, and he [as the legal father] called His 
name Jesus.” I think many, on hearing this 
piece of exegesis, will re-echo the remark 
addressed to me by a well-known Jewish 
scholar, in reference to this interpretation of 
Mr. Allen—“I want no more Midrashim.” 
The verdict as to its validity may, I think, be 
safely left to sound English oommon-sense. 

I have now only to add a few words in support 
of the positions in my former letter. In the 
first place, my contention, on external and 
internal grounds, that we had the original text 
of St. Matt. i. 16 in the New Syriac MS. is 
steadily gaining acceptance both in England 
and in Germany. As for my seoond— i.e., that 
in i. 1-17 we had a document oonflioting in 
purport with i. 18-25—I have seen as yet no 
reason for departing from it. On the other 
hand, I have found additional reasons for 
maintaining it. Of these I will oontent myself 
with adducing Bix. 

1. The first is that pointed out by Or. Nestle, 
that “ eight out of the twenty-four MSS. used 
by Wordsworth and White begin v. 18 Uteris 
capitalibus vet rubricatie,” and that “ two of 
these MSS. have here at v. 18 the actual head¬ 
ing, ‘ Inoipit Evangelium secundum Mat- 
thaeum.’ ” In this phenomenon we find a 
survival, mainly unoonscious, of the primitive 
form of the First Gospel. 

2. Since Tatian has retained such an anti- 
Enoratite statement as St. Luke ii. 48: “ Thy 
father and I have sought Thee sorrowing,” it 
is idle to urge that his omission of the 
genealogies is due to his Encratite views. The 
genealogies, therefore, were wanting in his oopy. 

3.1 have shown above that Justin Martyr had 
no such genealogy as i. 1-17 before him. 

4. An attempt was made to get rid of the 
genealogies early in the third oentury, on the 
ground of their being fictitious narratives; but 
this movement was squashed by the orthodox 
literalist Africanus, partly by means of evidence 
which he said was derived direotly from the 
brethren of Jesus, but which no critio nowa¬ 
days will credit. 

5. The genealogy L 1-17 was, according to 
the testimony of Epiphanius, found in the Cor¬ 
inthian “Gospel according to the Hebrews.” 
Cerinthus, the heretio, was, according to 
tradition, the contemporary of the Apostles 
Peter, Paul, and John. 

6. But, finally, however we may regard the 
relation of the genealogy to the text, It is not 
an historical document. I urged in my former 
letter that it was an heretical one. I must 
now further urge that its claims to be an 
historical register are groundless. In the first 
place, we have serious omissionB of links in the 
une of direct descent. Now this in itself would 
not deprive it of credit; but when we take this 
circumstance in combination with the addi¬ 
tional fact that this omission is not accidental, 
but necessary in order to produce a genealogi¬ 
cal scheme duly balanced and fashioned 
according to the sacred numbers three and 
Beven, then at once we discover the cloven 
hoof. For in Jewish pseudepigraphio litera¬ 
ture three and seven, or any multiple of seven, 
have a tremendous rile to play, ana in propor¬ 
tion as they come into the foreground the 
truth of actual fact vanishes. The genealogy 
can only have originated in a mind steeped in 
Rabbinical conceits, and lost to the supreme 
importance of historic truth. 

R. H. Charles. 

Dee. 9S, 1891. 

P.8.—The above was an answer to Mr. 
Conybeare’s letter in the Academy of Decem¬ 
ber 8. Since that date Mr. Conybeare has 


tacitly withdrawn the particular form of the 
theory there advocated, and re-issued it in last 
week’s Academy, in a shape in which he seeks 
to evade the objections to his view which I 
pressed upon him privately and which I now 
publish. But the new form of Mr. Conybeare’s 
theory is just as untenable, critically and 
historically, as the old one, and this I hope to 
show later with the permission of the editor. 


Cambridge: Deo. 22,1894. 

Major Conder asks whether the new Syriao 
Gospel is not supposed to date only from about 
the ninth oentury A.D. 

The answer to this is, that it underlies an 
Estrangelo text whose date is dearly written in 
the verso of the last leaf. The words are: 
“ Eshtallam den katba beshantha alef wa tsha' 
. . da Aleksandrus lemakedonia Bar Ph . . . 
us." 

This I oopied in February, 1892; and it was 
one of the signs which led me to perceive the 
value of the earlier Gospel text and to photo¬ 
graph the whole MS. 

When Mr. Rendel Harris first saw it, in 
February, 1893, he suggested that the syllable 
in might have occupied the place of a very 
small hole in the vellum which follows after 
tsha' and that so the word might be tesh 'in 
“ninety.” We therefore adopted the date 
of a.d. 778 for the second writing. I 
may add that the late Prof. Bensly 
examined the passage in my presence, and 
gave no indication of dissent from my 
reading of it. In fact, the words are too 
distinct to admit of doubt. There is also the 
palaeographioal evidenoe, which the photo¬ 
graphs published along with the text plaoe 
within the reach of all Syriao scholars. 

With regard to the problem raised by 
Matt. i. 16-25, there is one little word 
whioh seems to indicate that the genealogy 
with which the Gospel begins was pre-supposea 
by the Evangelist. It is the conjunction Si, 
Syriac den, of verse 18, “ Now the birth,” or 
“ And the birth of the Christ was in this wise.” 
A conjunction, whether copulative or disjunc¬ 
tive, usually points to something whioh pre¬ 
cedes. It would really be more appropriate 
if we were to translate “ But the birth, for 
this would show that the author of the Gospel 
was aware of the inconsistency whioh puzzles 


us. 

St Luke offers us a simple solution of the 
enigma, when he tells us (chap. ii. 19), that 
Mary kept all these things (including, no doubt, 
the Annunciation) pondering them in her heart. 
We shall perhaps realise this better if we try to 
imagine what the effect would have been if Mary 
had disclosed the faots at once. Either her story 
would have been disbelieved, and Joseph would 
have had no choice but to repudiate her, or it 
would have been believed. In the latter case 
the whole Jewish nation, nay, the whole world 
perhaps, would have worshipped her child as 
the Son of the Highest. There would have 
been no opposition to His preaching thirty 
years afterwards, and no Crucifixion. The 
Kingdom of God would, contrary to its own 
nature, have come to us with worldly pomp and 
observation. We are at liberty to suppose, 
with Mr. Charles, that the real Gospel begins 
at Matt. i. 18, and yet that the preceding 
genealogy was affixed to it by the Evangelist 
himself. 

Agnes S. Lewis. 


Gottingen: (Deo. *1, 1894. 

Allow me to call attention to the fact that 
the text of the Old-Latin Version of Matt. i. 16 
is likewise found in the Greek MS. 346, which 
has Iwab'P f pyyortvdijira [sic] ropiiros /inpiSu 
iyiyvrtaty IijvoC y rby \ryiptyoy xourriy, instead of 
’\wabty rhy &ySpa M aplas, k.t.A., which iB found in 
all the other Greek MSS. This is the more 
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remarkable as Ibis MB. is written as late as the 
twelfth century. Compare Gregory in Tisohen- 
dorfs edit, viii. maj. (vol. iii., p. 1291, 628). 

Alfred Bahlfs. 


ECCLESIASTES ACT) THE BOOK OF JOB. 


Oxioid: Dec. 18,1894. 

Mr. Tyler, whose book I shall expect with 
great interest, has made two little omissions 
in Ids reference to myself in his last letter. 
First, he has taken no notice of the word 
“ undoubted and next, he has not given the 
date of the book from which he does me the 
favour to quote. An “ undoubted reference ” 
is one which ail critics must agree to own, and 
which can therefore, be cited as an evidence of 
date. That Job was written before Ecclesiastes 
is, in fact, rendered in the highest degree prob¬ 
able by the reference which I cited. Mr. Tyler 
cites other parallels between Job and Ecclesi¬ 
astes (in its present form); but the phraseo¬ 
logical points of oontaot are scarcely so striking 
as that in the decisive pair—Job i. 21 and 
Eocles. v. 14 (16). Still, I should put the first 
of Mr. Tyler’s parallels next after these, and 
thank him for reminding me of it. As to the 
date of nr book (1887), it leaves time enough 
for me to have made progress in the study of 
Job. That Job is post-exilio I have since 1887 
repeatedly said; and this conclusion—if oorrect 
—at once makes it probable that there is a 
closer relation between the writer of the main 
part of Job and the author of Ecclesiastes 
(apart, as I must still say, from the Epilogue) 
than would otherwise be supposed. For help 
n determining the nature of this relation, I 
look to Mr. Tyler's new book. The reaction 
against legalism in the post-exilio period was 
evidently strong. 

T. K. Gheyne. 


MOTES ON SOME OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS IN 
IRELAND. 

Cambridge. 

in. 


During the week ending October 14,1 made 
a second tour in Ireland, in whioh I visited 
and transcribed several of the Ogham in¬ 
scriptions in that country whioh I had not 
previously seen. The results of this tour are 
embodied in the following notes, which I 
preface with a few additional particulars 
respecting Oghams already commented upon. 

I. Tirdem, co. Wexford. —I made a long 
detour along a very bad road in order to revisit 
this fragment, but, to my astonishment and 
dismay, found that it had disappeared; what 
has become of it I cannot tell. 

III. Claragh, co. Kilkenny. —I had no time 
to return to this stone; but it may possibly be 
found that my reading is open to criticism at 
one point—the concluding letters of the 
patronymic. Prof. Rhys informs me that he 
read Macor(bi), while Sir Samuel Ferguson 
made Magr{ttte) ; thus both agree on the last 
traceable letter being an r. I read t ; but my 
first impression when I examined the stone was 
that the three scores of the t crossed the stem- 
line, making ng —in any case, I could only trace 
three, not five. But I felt very doubtful about 
the crossing; and as the scores above the stem¬ 
line are bolder than their apparent continua¬ 
tions below it, and, moreover, as they are 
perpendicular to the stem-line, I chose Macot 
in preference to Macong. 

IV. Goivran, co. Kilkenny. —A second ex¬ 
amination of this inscription, under slightly 
more favourable circumstances than on my 
previous visit, has confirmed me in reading 
adieracias magi on the left angle and the top of 
the stone; but I now_«£ree with Mr. Brash in 
reading the right angle upwards and obtaining 
. ... d .... go muc .... There are obscure 


traces of a g preceding the first letter of the 
inscription of the left angle, itself preceded by 
a vowel with an indeterminate number of 
points; the d on the right angle is also pre¬ 
ceded by a vowel, apparently o. 

There is one feature about the inscription on 
the left angle whioh is of interest. Between 
the i and the e of [iq]adieraciae is a single soore, 
occupying the place of an h, but rather shorter, 
narrower, and shallower than any other of the 
consonantal scores. I noted this mark on my 
former visit, but was inclined to take it as an 
accidental mark on the stone; I now think it 
artificial and probably intended as a divisional 
point, either to distinguish the two sets of vowel- 
points one from another or else to divide the 
long series of letters preceding magi into two 
words, [igladi Eraciat. Perhaps it would not be 
too much to suggest that Eraciat and Ercias 
are identical, the former differing from the 
latter by the insertion of the short vowel 
which, in accordance with the universal Celtic 
custom, was most probably pronounced between 
the r and c of this name. Compare Coribiri with 
Corrbri, Cairbre, and Olacon with Ulccagni. 

VI. Tulloherin, co. Kilkenny. —The reading 
of this inscription, already published— 


is not correct. The h is not confined to the 
upper side of the stem-line, but forms one of 
the following group of stem-crossing digits. 
The sequence of vowels aua looks very 
improbable: there may have been another 
vowel-point between the first a and the u, fusing 
these two vowels into an i ; but we oannot 
verity this now, as a flake has been recently 
knocked off the inscribed angle, carrying away 
the first a and the space which would be 
oocupied bv this hypothetical vowel-point. 

Although the inscription has been reduoed by 
mutilation to an unintelligible fragment, there 
are, nevertheless, some points of interest con¬ 
nected with it. First, the fact, already noticed 
by Prim and others—that the stone is of the 
same material (sandstone) as the fine round 
tower whioh stands in the churchyard, while 
the old church, and the whole of the 
surrounding district, are of limestone through¬ 
out—is, perhaps, not without its significance. 
Further, the mutilation of the stone, whatever 
its purpose, was the result of some definite plan, 
and not due to mere caprir'' -r accident; 
fora regular line seems to ha.o been drawn 
across one faoe to guide the stonecutter in his 
work of destruction. Lastly, whatever the 
original height of the stone may have been, the 
inscription was long enough to cover one angle 
and extend over another; for on the right-hand 
angle of the eastern face, just under the 
fracture, is to be seen a single vowel-point. 
(The inscription commences on the left-hand 
angle of the same faoe.) 

VII., VIII. Dunbell, co. Kilkenny ; IX. Kil- 
beg, co. Waterford. —These inscriptions are 
now in Kilkenny Museum. Owing to 
several causes, mv visit to that museum 
was a very hurried one; I was, therefore, 
unable to do more than make a care¬ 
ful examination of the inscriptions borne by 
these three stones. The Topped Mountain, 
Ballydoolough, Hacketstown and Hook Point 
Oghams, which I had been led to expect to find 
in the museum, were not to be seen there, nor 
could the attendant who accompanied me 
point them out. 

The Dunbell Stones read: 

Branitoe magi Decr e Ma 

Samigegi Ttuddattac — 

and are so read by Sir Samuel Ferguson ; ex¬ 
cept that he makes D°crf dda in the first of 

r U 1 


the two. Mr. Brash’s readings of both stones 
are erroneous. 

The inscription on the Kilbeg Stone seems to 
be correctly read by Mr. Brash, Bivodon mucoi 
Atar, though, owing to want of light, I could 
not satisfy myself as to the certainty of the ta 
of Atar. 

X. Kilruth, co. Waterford. —The old churoh 
and chnrohyard of Kilrush are so much over¬ 
grown with rank grass, nettles, and other weeds 
that, if this stone be still in eitu, it is most 
effectively hidden. I failed utterly to find it. 

XI. -XIV. Kilgrovane, co. Waterford. — It 
will be convenient, in dealing with this most 
interesting quartette of stones, as well as with 
other groups of inscriptions elsewhere, to 
follow the order adopted by Mr. Brash. 

1. This stone is imperfect at the lower 
end. The scores oommenoe at the extremity of 
the angle, and there is now no blank space for 
burial m the ground.* The inscription runs 
up the left angle over the top and a little way 
down the right angle. Except for a slight 
fracture, three inohes long, at the top, every 
score is perfect and legible. The inscription 
reads—no magi Lugudeoa muco(i T)onea, the 
last three scores of the i and the first score of 
the T bring damaged by the fracture. This 
agrees with Sir Samuel Ferguson’s reading, 
exoept that he gives the patronymic as Matoni. 
I could not see any sign of the Ma, and the 
final vowel must certainly be resolved as I have 
given it. Mr. Brash has so resolved it; but 
he has fallen into the error of reading the right 
angle upwards, and not continuously with the 
rest of the inscription. 

2. Mr. Brash’s description of this stone is 
correct. The final t of Nitigni is very faint, 
and the m of magi is perpendicular to the 
stem-line. 

3. This stone, of which the coarseness of 
the engraving presents a marked contrast to 
the neatness of the scores of the other three 
stones, has suffered badly at the hands of the 
authorities. Mr. Brash describes it as having 
an inscription on one angle, commencing at 
1 ft. 7 in. from the bottom, and running 
dose to the top, so worn, however, that only 
the letters ireuoc could be traced. Sir Samuel 
Ferguson merely says that it "bears excess¬ 
ively coarse and now illegible indentations, but 
evidently Oghamic.” Asa matter of fact, the 
stone is inscribed on three angles; one of these 
is quite illegible, but with a little patience and 
care the inscription on the other two angles can 
be deciphered with tolerable oertainty. 

The stone is a flag, in the shape (roughly 
speaking) of an isosceles triangle, standing so 
tnat one faoe is turned towards the sea, the 
other towards the land. I obtained the length, 
4 ft. 5 in.; breadth at bottom, 1 ft. 10 m.; 
thickness, 4 in., tapering to a point at the top. 
These measurements do not agree with those 
given by Mr. Brash, but he seems to have had 
the advantage of seeing the entire stone un¬ 
covered ; at present it is standing in the earth, 
and the inscription runs down to the level of 
the ground-line. 

The inscription commences 3 ft. 8 in. from 
the ground on the right angle of the landward 
faoe ; is carried over the top, and occupies the 
whole of the exposed part of the left angle of the 
same face; ana was probably oonduded on the 
right angle of the seaward face, the legend of 
which is now illegible. It runs as follows ;— 

First angle, reading upwards; 

I I I I ///// I _ 

11,1 i ///// 1 in:. 


* To assert, as some have done, that these in¬ 
inscriptions, or any parts of them, were originally 
intended to be conoealed under the earth, is to 
cast reflections upon the intelligence of their 
ancient engravers and their modern students. 
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The last remaining score of the last character 
is faint, but traceable; I suspect a fifth is lost. 
The top is fractured and scaled, nine inches of 
the inscription being thus rendered undecipher¬ 
able. Considering the size of the scores, how¬ 
ever, there is little difficulty in restoring the 
missing characters. 

Second angle, reading downwards: 


/ 


I I I I I 


II I I I 


I I 


l_ 


II I I II 


III 

111 


I M I 
!fii 


Third angle, reading upwards: 


[ 181 a.] 


[IS in] 


I 


I 


[Tin.] 


JL 


The legible part 
simply reads Ebra^i^ 
for 


1 / 

of the inscription thus 
maqi Eongi. 1 think 
the accuracy of this tran 


I can vouch 
script. 

I found that the entire inscription could be 
distinctly read (with the exception, of course, 
of the broken part at the top) by standing at 
some little distance from the stone. 

4. Here again there is a perplexing differ¬ 
ence of opinion among; the authorities. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Brash the inscription reads Maqiunni 
mucoi Cuncu, the first five letters, and the 
initial score of the sixth, being on a loose 
fragment whioh he found lying near. Sir 
Samuel Ferguson gives Olni mucoi Ounuu; 
while the Rev. D. H. Haigh, in a paper on the 
“ Earliest Inscribed Monuments of Britain and 
Ireland,” gives a third reading, I know not on 
what authority— Cualgni mucoi Ounce.* 

With Mr. Haigh I read the second name 
Ounce: each of the final vowels consists of three 
perfect and one abraded score. As to the first 
name, it certainly ended in -gni, as the n is 
preceded by a damaged g, of which the first 
score is perfect and the second has lost its 
upper half; the remaining parts are oblique, 
and therefore neither l nor n could possibly be 
correct. The angle is fractured before the g, 
and the rest of the name has gone: I oould 
not find Mr. Brash’s fragment, and it is dear 
that he did not copy its inscription oorrectly, 
as his transcript is not consistent with a ter¬ 
minal gni. 

R. A. S. Macalistzr. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ LOUVRE.” 

Cambridge: Die. 84 , 1884 . 

Surely, louvre answers exactly to the Low 
Lat. In par a in Ducange. But what is the 
origin of lupara ? 

Walter W. Skxat. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Bukday. Deo. 3), 4pm. Sunday Lecture: “The Action of 
Light on Bacteria and Fungi, 1, by Prof. Harihall Ward. 

Mo. hay, Deo. 81. 4 pm. London Inatitntion: “ English 
Cathedral?,” II, by Mr. Arnold Mitchell. 

4 p.m. G< ographical: “ Holiday Geography," U., 
by Dr. H. B. Hill. 

Tuesday, Jen. 1, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Work 
of an Electric Current,” HI., by Prof. J. A. Fleming. 

Wednesday. Jan. 1, 4 p.m. London Inatitntion: ** English 
Cathedrals,” HI., by Mr. Arno'd MitohelL 

Thursday, Jan. 8, 8 p.ra. Royal Inatitntion: “ The Work 
of an Electric Cnnent,” IY.. by Prof J. A. Fleming. 

Friday, Jan. 4,4p.m. Geographical: “ Holiday Geography,” 
III., by Dr. H. R. HOI. 

8 p.m. Geologists' Association: “ The Analysis of 
OOHtio Structure,” by Mr. George F. Harris. 

Saturday. Jan. S, 8 p.m. Royal Inatitntion: "The Work 
of an Electric Current,” V., by Prof. J. A. Fleming. 

• Tram actions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. i., 
series ii., p. 438. I 


[SCIENCE. 

miller’s edition of scrivener’s 

“ INTRODUCTION.” 


A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the 
New Testament By F. H. A. Scrivener. 
Fourth Edition, edited by E. Miller. 
In 2 vols. (Bell.) 

Dr. Scrivener passed away just three years 
ago. At that time the third edition of his 
valuable work was eight years old; and in 
spite of age, illness, parish cares, and other 
literary occupation, ne had already made 
many notes of corrections or additions for a 
new issue. The publishers entrusted the 
revision of the work to the Rev. Edward 
Miller, who had already shown much interest 
in textual questions, and who was fortunate 
in securing the help of numerous scholars 
specially versed in various fields of research. 
The single volume has given place to two: 
the first is devoted to Preliminary Con¬ 
siderations (pp. 1-20), General Character of 
Greek MSS. of the New Testament (pp 
21-55), Divisions of the Text, &o. (pp. 55- 
89), Description of the Greek MSS. of the 
New Testament, &c. (pp. 90-389), and two 
indices for the MSS., scribes, &c. (pp 391- 
418); while the second volume contains 
Ancient Versions (pp. 1-166, with appen¬ 
dices, pp. 413-416), Quotations from the 
Fathers (pp. 167-174), Printed Editions 
(pp. 175-243), Internal Evidence (pp. 244- 
256), History of the Text (pp. 257-273), 
Recent Views of Comparative Criticism 
(pp. 274-311), Character of the Dialect of 
the New Testament (pp. 312-320), and two 
indioes of Scripture passages and of subjects 
for both volumes (pp. 417-428). 

The editor has made diligent use of the 
materials that had accumulated since the 
issue of the third edition; and but few pages, 
apart from those which are devoted to the 
expression of Dr. Scrivener’s own opinions 
or feelings, remain untouched. The addition 
of a large number of Greek MSS. enhances 
the value of the first volume. The present 
writer must emphasise his own sense of 
thankfulness for the great courtesy shown 
by Mr. Miller in quoting from the fresh 
matter in the Prolegomena to Tischendorf 
it is rarely the case that such self-denial is 
exercised towards a brother worker who is 
bound by earlier promises to make further 
use of his own researches. It would seem 
invidious to point out slips in this transfer; 
and most of them have doubtless already 
urged themselves upon the editor’s notice, 
with the alacrity so well known to all 
who have had the misfortune to see their 
M8. return to them in the shape of an 
unalterable printed page. 

The most notable contribution to th» 
volumes is that upon the Latin Versions, 
which everyone will concede to be the most 
important aids to the determination of the 
Greek text, at least at the present stage of 
our knowledge. This contribution combines 
the results of the profound studies of the 
triumvirate, Wordsworth, Sanday, and 
White, in fifty pages, chiefly from Mr. 
White’s hand, but under the supervision of 
Bishop Wordsworth, and with the help of 
the French leader in Vulgate work, M. 
Samuel Berger. Until one of these men, or 
perhaps Dr. Peter Oorssen, of Berlin, gives 


to the world an exhaustive treatise upon 
the Latin Versions, their mutual connexion 
and their relations to the Greek text as 
well as to modem Versions, we are not 
likely to advance beyond this part of 
Dr. Scrivener’s book. For the Syriac 
Versions Mr. Miller received the aid of 
Messrs. Gwilliam, Deane, Waller, Hall, 
and Benslv the lamented. Mr. Headlam, 
aided by Mr. Homer, revised thoroughly 
the chapter on the Egyptian Versions, 
whioh was originally written by Bishop 
Lightfoot. Mr. Oonybeare’s valuable and 
interesting account of the Armenian and 
Georgian Versions recalls his discoveries 
which, among other things, have thrown so 
muoh light upon the end of St. Mark’s 
Gospel (we suppose that Mr. Conybeare’s 
article in the Expositor for 1893 appeared 
too late to be mentioned under Mark xvi. 
9-20). It is puzzling to read upon page 
156 (vol. ii.) of “ the accompanying colla¬ 
tions,” and then not to be able to find a 
trace of them anywhere. Doubtless Mr. 
Miller was compelled to cut them out for 
lack of room. Oould not Mr. Oonybeare 
publish them separately ? He would oblige 
us all if he would at the same time kindly 
add Papias, Hegesippus, and Hippolytus 
out of some of the huge tomes at Etz- 
schmiadzin. 

Of course in two large volumes of this 
kind there is much that a critic would like 
to see changed; but a large percentage of 
what is objectionable is merely repro¬ 
duced from Dr. Scrivener’s third edition, 
and can therefore not be laid so directly to 
the charge of his new editor. One might, 
for example, wish that Mr. Miller had 
changed “ propose ” (vol. i., p. 21) to “ pur¬ 
pose,” or that on p. 10 he had referred to 
the similarity of pronunciation in the case 
of v and j3, or that on the same page he 
had cut out the remark about itacisms as 
especially prevalent from the eighth to the 
twelfth century, and so on. But all wishes 
seem futile; for Mr. Miller has neglected 
not only a few corrections suggested in the 
Academy, January 26, 1884, but also a 
large number which were made in other 
publications. Among the many errors 
which have passed undisturbed from the 
third to the fourth edition, it seems strange 
that the editor should not have struck out 
the false M on p. 172 (vol. i.), since he has 
upon both p. 171 and p. 172 at least hinted 
at the right letter. 

But only those who have done similar 
work can sympathise fully with Mr. Miller’s 
difficulties in taking up, apparently at short 
notice and with limited time at his disposal, 
such an arduous task; and the present 
writer, living in a house built of Jprince 
Rupert’s drops, has no wish to throw stones 
at him. On the contrary, he offers him 
many thanks for his work, whether done 
“ by others ” or “ by himself,” and repeats 
his sense of personal gratitude. 

Caspar Ren£ Gregory. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Dr. William Smellie and his Contemporaries. 
By John Glaister, M.D. (Glasgow: Maclehose.) 
The pious author of this-fcandaome volume has 
employed his scant lMsure well, though it 
cannot be said that be has thrown much new 
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light upon old material, or mi 
or even interesting discoveries, 
man, it seems that very little 


meeting of the Geologists’ Assooia- 
held on Friday next at University 
'r. George F. Harris will read a 


Dr. Glaister has given us at any rate his take leave to say a word or two on a few points paper on “ The Analysis of Oolitic Structure,” 
environment in vivid detail. Of Smellie the which are not quite clear. On p. dxxv., instead illustrated by the oxy-hydrogen lantern, 
distinguished, perhaps epoch-making, obstetri- of “ the oldest Spanish-Baaque book that is left „, „ . . . . , , . 

dan, there is here £ exhaustive memoir and to us,” one must read “the oldest printed ft®*™* JSS 

patriotic oriticism, whioh justify the olaim of Spanish-Basque,” &c. For the invaluable MS. nnhlisHna 

the work to be a contribution to the history of bSok of Bafael de Micoleta, which was very * abl ‘•J» £ SlfS 

midwifery in the eighteenth century. A great badly printed in the second volume of La busing, ^d m future will be issued by Messrs. 
r\t amu*A in crivan tn ilrpanr nnfip. , nt tntjillv Revikta de Ciencias Historicas ( Barcelona. 18811. 5 a i*> Henderson & Co., at 22, St. Andrew Street, 


the work to be a contribution to the history of book of Bafael de Micoleta, which was very 
midwifery in the eighteenth century. A great badly printed in the second volume of La 
deal of space is riven to dreary notices of totally Revikta de Gienciae Historicas (Barcelona, 1881), 

_Jf-U t —1 J X----- G11 m hn nrhinVi Vitiaam liafl An^ivuili* Atni44a/1 ^vAtn 


undistinguished contemporaries of Smellie, he- 
and she-mid wives and their battles long ago. 


uo vyioiii/tue /x wwi haw i junivAMVuai a. i, « « ■ x , « i ,i • s i ’ , , i <i 

and whioh Prof. Vinson has entirely omitted from E -?- I* has made this fr<*h star^ very happily, 
his bibliography (like those of Paulus Merula I Wlth the most generally readable number 


besides continuing Hume, he positively revised On p. 148, instead of egun guren egunena one 
Smellie; and, as Dr. Glaister sententiously must read eguen guren egunean, as I almost 

remarks, after rebuking the indifference of a decided to have it printed. I guessed from 

foraier editor to a point of such moment: the first that the meaning must be “ on the day I Da j 08I;pH Weight deputy professor of 

“We read Smellie with a greater degree of of Holy Thursday, but I was unable to find in comparat ive philology at Oxford, has issued an 


with the most generally readable number 
(January) yet issued ; ana we take the oppor¬ 
tunity of wishing our contemporary continued 


PHILOLOGY NOTES, 


interest, knowing that the work of a master m any dictionary or glossary this rendering of rj for hd ^'supply him with additional 
the obstetric art has been subjected to the those English words. They are not repre- ^7 ial for {£ e English Dialect Dictionary, 
revision of a celebrated master m the literary sented in the Castilian text by the side, and which he has undertaken to edit. This dictionary 
craft.” The Sydenham edition of Smellie s none of my correspondents gave me any en- will B0 far as possible, the complete 

works is familiar. but nowhere reminds us of lightenment. I had therefore to publish the vocab J a of ^ wordg which are gt m 

Humphrey Clinker. We are told that it is words as they appeared m the MS. oopy sup- • 0 / whio h have been in use at anv time 


craft.” The Sydenham edition of Smellie’s 
works is familiar, but nowhere reminds us of 
Humphrey Clinker. We are told that it is 


will represent, so far as possible, the complete 
vocabulary of all dialect words which are still 
in use, or whioh have been in use at any time 


Bandom and which Strap. The Latin quota¬ 
tions abound in bad grammar; and we cannot 
believe that the hexameters quoted on p. 330 
ever passed muster even in a Scotch school. 
The type and illustrations are worthy of the 
University publishers. 


” noiy ana venerame, dui is is easy hj see neouliaritv 

that it means this. Eguen is toe common word the ^ geogr ;;phieal area over which 
for Thursday m Biscayan, and it is sometimes ^ dialect wor | extends, together with quote- 
wntten Eguhen or Egunben. But I have lately tiona and TeknaBm te aources; ( 2 ) the exact 
come across, in the Bevtsfa de Ctencias Htatnrtcas rommdatiolli ^rfing to a simple phonetic 
(Barcelona 1881), the invaluable, but unfortu- ^ cheme gpecia n y formicated for the purpose; 


meaning. 


Diversity publishers. nately unalphabetical, Dictionary of Araquiz- 

Cloudland: A Study on the Structure and *f“ n \, the ™£ d ? f Larramen^. This book, 
nf ninude Bv the 1tev. W. ft 1*® those of Nicolas Antonio, Bullet, Hervas, 


Characters of Clouds. By the Bev. W. C. 
Ley. (Stanford.) In spite of the careful 
observations and learning enshrined in this 
essay, Mr. Ley does not flatter himself that 
muon advance is made by it towards the 
prognostication of weather. The science of 
nephology, he says, “is at present necessarily 


scheme specially formulated for the purpose; 
and (3) the etymology, so far as relates to the 
immediate source of the word. The materials 


uxetnose oi nicoias Anwmo, nuuer, nerves, ^ in the ^ of thoge c^ted by the 
&o., has been omitted by Prof. Vinson in his English Dialect Society during the past twenty 
chronological catalogue and in his list of —uAinmoa £ 


: cuounucu iu imo .. ", ■. .. , ,, . , • ytmru, auu uiuincu ui ui 

flatter himself that authors, though he mentions it and them m his { heir ^publh&tions, suppl 
jy it towards the °°^ es °® < ™ er ®;. ^ ow Araquiztain says . glossaries and h 


years, and printed in the seventy volumes of 
their publications, supplemented by all other 


“ Jueves Santo, egiien ona, santua; egiienguren, 6 
egunguren eguna "—that is to say, “Holy 


»glossaries ana hooks containing dialect 
Dr. Wright now appeals for assistance. 


“ it would be a mistake to imagine that experi- “ a J °!i T inursaay. 18 eviue _, jm^rial—from thespoken language, from works 

ence in cloud observation enables a man, in the ^J en> “) a * , ange mentally made by me in y^j^ten partly in dialect, from sporting novels, 

middle and higher latitudes, to part with his the * e Q x * “ d “7 warranted and wanted. On azinegi &0< ^ ghort> he wantg a gtaff of 
barometer and to dispense with all weather P; 1^3? the original text at the end has momac, „ readers,” such as Dr. Murray has found so 
study as at present understood.” It may, how- etaafabalac. But the original text is full of ^^le for the New English Dictionary. But 
ever, direot observers of the clouds when to ™ 18 P rm t 8 . However, my conviction was from insists that such help oan be usefully ren- 
walk secure of a coming shower, when to cut the first, the Castilian text opposite being here ^ered on ]y i n accordance with the principles 
hay, or when to carry an umbrella. The author no * quite a ?v at / laid down in his circular; for otherwise volun- 

is, at all events, hopeful. He thinks that “very ™ u8 . fc *** , °P en 811 * VpP 611 ); Not teer contributions may give more trouble than 

soon the wives and children of the sailor, the having however, at hand or in mind any they ftre WQrth Dr Wright ’s address is 
troubled soul of the agriculturist, will cease to Basque text to warrant this interpretation of ^ Norham-road, Oxford; and we may add that 
call to us in vain.” At present plain people, etherise superfluous a between eta and p ro f Skeat is the treasurer of the fund that 


Wku w no m vc mu. av lmgogum imoiu uwluo, T . . . , • 1 i , x ivi. uaoc 

by homespun wit, settle questions of weather ? abata ?; 1 determined, m a weak moment, to . g ^ 
for themselves and the most advanced neph- We lt . ou *V l , have > however, since then come ^ oiion f 
ologists oan do little more. Much weather a0r088 > m th r e Biscayan book entitled Jesuensto 
teaching is to be found in this book. Fogs, {aunaren Legue Sant,a Domingo de Canala We hav 
winds, cyclones, dust particles, the diurnal Rchevarna game. Guemiquen: Antonio Egur- published 


is being subscribed for the publication of the 


E. S. Dodgson. 


i 8 to be found in this book Foirs Jaunaren Legue Santia Domingo de Canala We have received Part VII. of Dialect Notes, 
winds ^cvolones dust Darticles the diurnai Echevarria ganic. Guemiquen: Antonio Egur- published by the American Dialect Society 
oscillates of atmospheric pressure, and the r^ren Suloteguiyan mS garrenurtia » (p. 45), (Boston: Cushing) It contains a Ust of mem¬ 
like, are carefully treated. The author only the following words: Gomutau eguizm , (eta aw bers, numbering 184, among winch we notice 
allows himself two poetical descriptions of 9^3 meaning: “Bethinkyou, and that (au) only four from England, including Dr. Henry 
cloudland. Mr. Buskin’s gorgeous prose para- all (of you),” where au stands in exactly the Sweet and the Birmingham Free Public 
graph on it might well beaded. Half-a-dozen 8ame P 0Bltl0n aa t^e unjustly excluded a of Libraries; a report of the annual meeting for 
coloured plates meritoriously attempt to catch Oapanaga-so I wish to have a replaced be- 1893, which was held at Washington m 
the fleeting tints of cloud scenery ; but Mr. A. tween eta and r ‘ alalac - van December; a scheme, proposed by Dr. George 

Olayden’s beautiful cloud photographs which K S - Dodg80n - Hempl, of Michigan, to compile a speech-map 

are here introduced are much more striking * _ out of answers to test quei.tions from all parts 

and, of course, more faithful. Mr. Ley’s - of the country; a statistical study of tmaccented 

diagrams are instructive. It is a pity that he SCIENCE NOTES. ‘Ck^lMiy Mn c“h. P Gr“ndgent; a supple- 

has not adopted a more fruitful science for his naaeu, uy«. u. „„ 

painstaking investigations. Mu. E. J Aixen has just been appointed “ed i^TSas by Z'late^Pro? H. Tallichet; 

====== director of the marine biological laboratory at o{ „ Jergf j igm8> ,, or wordg uge d ohiefly 

COnRFSPONnFNCF m succession to Mr. E. J. eB - al ong the coast of New Jersey—among which 

CORRESPONDENCE. Mr Allen was a pupil of Prof. Schultze of we 8^ Fenimoro Cooper’s “anan?,” 

CAPANAGA’s BASQUE tkanslation of the Berlin, and has been engaged in researches << bou „ b ten,” as opposed to home-made, 
SPANISH CATECHISM of kipalda. upon the coelomio and nervous systems of ,ij aok >> f or apple-whiskey, “ nary ”= never, 

TTt ~k . tv— vo ..mi Crustacea. ti • oan j >> unrl winACAr ftre 


coloured plates meritoriously attempt to catch 
the fleeting tints of cloud scenery ; but Mr. A. 
Olayden’s beautiful cloud photographs whioh 
are here introduced are much more striking 
and, of course, more faithful. Mr. Ley’s 
diagrams are instructive. It is a pity that he 
has not adopted a more fruitful science for his 
painstaking investigations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CAPANAOA’S BASQUE TRANSLATION OF THE 
SPANISH CATECHISM OF BIT ALDA. 

Viob, Catslnfia: Deo. 13,189i, 

The Academy was so good as to mention the 
new edition of Capanaga which was published 
a year ago to-day. A list of some of the mis- 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mb. E. 


orustacea. “singing sand,” and “weal and winegar are 

The municipal council of Paris have passed good wittles to take aboard a weasel”; a 
a resolution to change the name of the Bue similar contribution for Western Connecticut— 
d’Ulm to that of Bue Pasteur. where we notice “ caterin’ ” = diagonally, 
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“Dutchman” = any foreigner who speaks 
broken English, “ housens ” as plural of house, 
“pair of stairs,” “ stale”= the handle of a 
tool, and “ Them cattle aint yourn, be they ? ” ; 
and a bibliography of dialect notes that have 
appeared during the last two years in the Dial, 
Modern Language Notes, and the Nation. 
Finally, the secretary (Mr. Babbitt) expresses 
1 he opinion that dialeot proper is almost con¬ 
fined to the older parts of the States—that is, to 
the east and the south—while in the territory 
north and west of the Ohio, containing a popu¬ 
lation of about thirty millions, there is almost 
absolute uniformity of speech. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Elizarsthak Socistt.—( W. dnesiay, Lee. 5). 

Frbdbbiok Rooms, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. Sidney 
Lfe read a paper on “Thomas Nash, Satirist.'’ 
Mr. Lee, after referring to the neglect which had 
overtaken Elizabethan prose-literature as compared 
with the attention bestowed on the lyrical and 
dramatic poetry of the period, pointed out 
that the reading public of Elizabethan England 
mainly sought its recreation in prose romances or 
pamphlets of news. The probable number of 
books published during the reign of Elizabeth 
amounted to 7000, and of that total more than 
6000 were in proee. Theological tracts and sermons 
formed a large proportion of the whole; but tho 
recreative literature of romance or news-sheet 
made an imposing display on the Elizabethan 
bookseller’s stall, whether quality or quantity was 
concerned. To the production of recreative 
literature in prose very able pens were consecrated. 
In the absence of newspapers and in the presence 
of a growing demand for news, a competent 
pamphleteer was offered an opportunity of 
performing many of the functions of tho modern 
journalist; and, although criticism of public 
persons and of public measures might expose the 
critic to severe, and even to capital, punishment, 
men were at times bold enough to jeopardise their 
lives in an endeavour to bring forbidden opinions 
to the notice of the public. Thomas Nash 
effectively illustrated the function and the temper 
of the Elizabethan prose-writer. The eon of a 
poor Lowestoft clergymen and a graduate of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, he first essayed 
literature in 1589, at the age of twenty-two, in a 
pamphlet called The Anatomy of Absurdity, and in 
a preface to Greene’s “Menaphon.” In both he 
eought to scourge those contemporaries whom he 
regarded as literary impostors. Next he flung 
himself into religious controversy, and then 
devoted himself to denouncing in a series of 
forcibly abusive pamphlets the Cambridge 
(cooler and pedant, Gabriel Harvey, who 
had defamed the memory of Nash’s dead 
friend, Greene. The battle between Nash and 
Harvey lasted from 1590 to 1597; and in 
1599 the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
interests of public decency, ordered all the publi¬ 
cations connected with it to be suppressed. With 
a versatility characteristic of the age, Nash had 
meanwhile sought laurels in more peaceful paths, 
by producing in 1594 his Unfortunate Traveller, a 
Life of Jack Wilton, a work of fiction recklessly 
intermixed with history, something in the manner 
of Defoe. The book may be said to have inaugur¬ 
ated the novel of adventure in England. In 1597, 
an endeavour on Nash’s part to convert his satiric 
power to dramatic purposes led to his temporary 
imprisonment in the Fleet, but the “ Isle of Doge ” 
—the comedy which constituted his offence—is 
lost. Finally, in 1599, he produced his Lenten 
Stuffe, an account of the city of Yarmouth and a 
bmlssque panegyric on the red herring. Nash 
died in 1601, aged only thirty-four, enduring to 
the last the extremes of poverty. The unrestrained 
naturalism of his style, Mr. Lee said, recalled the 
tone of Kabelais, with whose writings he was 
clearly acquainted. The readiness of his pen, bis 
appreciation of genuine literature, his scorn of 
imposture, and the variety of the departments cf 
letters which his hand invaded, suggest that 
combination of qualities which constitute the 
efficiency of the modem jonmalist. 


Statistical. — (Tuesday, Lee. 18.) 

Ma Gbopfesy Drags read a. paper on “Alien 
Immigration.” He said that he had pointed out 
elsewhere that we are making our way in England 
to a new dividing line in politics—namely, that 
between Socialism and Individualism, between 
state interference and self-reliance. In the course 
of such a transition the combatants are not likely 
always to be clear as to the principles at stake : 
there are now Conservatives who advocate state 
pensions for the aged poor, and liberals who still 
believe in freedom of oontract. It is not, then, 
surprising that, with regard to alien immigration, 
the two parties have taken up positions which are at 
variance with the political principles they seem 
likely to adopt, and were in keeping with their 
immediate political past. In order, however, to 
understand the question of alien immigration in 
England, it is first necessary to take a survey of 
the movement of the population of the whole globe. 
The result of such a survey will show that 
England can adhere to the liberal policy hitherto 
adopted, by whioh it has benefited so much iu the 
past. Economically the alien seems likely, on the 
whole, to do us good; politically—thanks to the 
common sense of the working man-he appears 
unable to do us harm. In our oolonies and in our 
Indian Empire the question takes a different 
form, and requires a different answer; while 
abroad, and eipecially for countries of the 
European continent, difficulties arise which, 
though easy '* solution to ns in England, are to 
them both t 1> ically and economically matters 
of life and death. For each subjects as those 
treated in his paper, large maps, statistical 
as well as political, are necessary. Mr. Drage 
dealt at length with the population q uestion iu 
Europe, and furthor, not only with the trans¬ 
oceanic emigration from Europe, but also with 
movements like that of Coolie labour from our 
Indian Empire to the different Crown Colonies, 
that of Chinese labour to Australia and America, 
as well as to different parts of Asia, and all the 
questions connected with Kanaka labour in 
Queensland. He pointed out what immense 
services are rendered to us by the protective 
legislation of our Indian Empire in this respect, 
and what a bond of union that Empire forms 
between colonies as distant and dissimilar as 
those in the West Indies and Africa. He referred 
in detail to the restrictive legislation in the 
United States and the Oolonies, and the en¬ 
couragement given to immigrants in South 
America republics before the recent commercial 
crisis. He commented on the failure of sta’e- 
aided emigration, not only in South America, but 
in the case of the Crofter Settlements in Manitoba; 
and he further drew attention on the one hand to 
the invasion of New England by the French 
Canadians, on the other hand to the counter 
movement from the United States into the Noith- 
West Territory of Canada, and to the benefit 
derived from freedom of migration iu both cases. 
In connexion with the restriction of immigration, 
Mr. Drage referred to the Anarchist movement in 
France, and pointed out that, in his report to the 
Labour Oommisf ion a year ago, he had prophesied 
the Anarchist outbreaks which had since taken 
place, at a time when no such occurrences were 
anticipated. He indicated, in conclusion, the im¬ 
portant part which the distribution of the world’s 
labour force is likely to play iu the politics of the 
twentieth century. 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

George Romney and his Art. By Hilda 
Gamlin. (Sonnenschein.) We wonder as we 
turn over the pages of this ill-written, foolish 
book if the author ever considered for a 
moment whether she had any qualifications 
whatever for the task she undertook. It is a 
curious case of either self-deception or want of 
literary conscience. Romney is no inconsider¬ 
able figure in the history of art or in the history 
of humanity. The distinct beauty and origin¬ 
ality of his work (which in some qualities is 
matchless), the powerful influence over it (if 


not over Romney as a man) of that lovely 
witch ' Lady Hamilton, and the strange, 
pathetic history of his married life, afford 
biographical material with which only a clear 
brain and a skilful hand could adequately deal. 
Fortunately the stage is still left open, and 
among the sins (heavy enough) of the writer of 
this pitiful performance is not to be reckoned 
that of having blooked the way of more com¬ 
petent writers. She has made use of no 
material (which is not common property ; she 
has written nothing which demands the 
slightest recognition or. attention from the 
student of Romney. For them the book— if, 
indeed, it oan be called a book—does not exist. 
The presentable appearance of a volume and 
the prettiness of its illustrations are often 
redeeming features to a second-rate text; but 
in this case the text is not even seoond-rate, 
and they aggravate rather than diminish the 
offence. 

Guide to the Italian Picturee at Hampton Court. 
By Mary Logan. (Innes.) In the modest guise 
of one of the twopenny pamphlets of the Kyrle 
Society, Miss Logan here gives us a most 
admirable summary of the results of the new 
method of art criticism, wh : ch we owe mainly 
to the genius of the late Signor Morelli, though 
she has been careful to include the more recent 
studies of Mr. Berenson. While in form a 
guide to the Italian piotures at Hampton 
Court, her work is in substance a running 
comment upon the history of painting in Venice 
during the seventeenth century — tho latest 
blossoming of the flower of the Renaissance. 
By treating her subject in strict chronological 
order, and by the help of references to pictures 
in other English galleries, she has been able to 
avoid the usual jejuneness of a catalogue, and 
to invest her subject with abundant human 
interest. It is the least of her merits that she 
brings into prominence the few genuine works, 
and brands the oopiea and imitations as they 
deserve. Incidentally, we may mention that 
she claims for the little-known Venetian painter 
called Morto da Feltre the painting of “A 
Concert,” whioh has usually been attributed to 
Lotto. We know of no better Introduction 
than this little pamphlet for those who may 
be desirous of understanding aright the exhi¬ 
bition of Venetian art that is shortly to be 
opened at the New Gallery. 

The last volume of the Gentleman'e Magazine 
Library (Elliot Stock) is devoted to the 
subjeot of Eoolesiology, under the editor¬ 
ship of Mr. F. A. Milne. Its contents, 
however, are restricted to extracts of general 
interest in connexion with our ecclesiastical 
fabrics; since matters of looal interest 
only, and curious points of detail confined 
to particular churches, are relegated to the 
volumes dealing with topography. The first 
article discusses the date of the very interest¬ 
ing structure, familiar to many pedestrians 
visiting the neighbouring town of Folkestone, 
at Lyminge; and from it there branched out 
several learned disquisitions, from the Rev. R. C. 
Jenkins, the Rev. J. F. Dimock, and Mr. J. H. 
Parker, on some curious terms in ancient archi - 
tecture, and on the substance in which ecclesi¬ 
astical buildings of the tenth century were 
constructed. An elaborate article follows on the 
characteristics of the churches in Worcester¬ 
shire, many of which, witness Malvern, 
Pershore and Evesham, are familiar to all 
enthusiasts in church-building ; and this again 
is succeeded by several papers on sculpture as 
necessary to architecture, progress of stained 
glass in England, church organs, towers and 
bells, and on figured tiles and mosaics. An 
essay on our Cathedrals in 1634 disproves many 
of the assertions which are current as to the 
damage done to them by the Parliamentarians, 
and a series of articles on cathedral sohools 
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confirms some of the charges which have been 
brought against the Chapters respecting their 
neglect of their scholastic foundations. Mr. 
Mackenzie Walcott contributes much informa¬ 
tion from returns in the Record Offloe, and from 
other ancient documents, on the charities which 
formerly existed in English cathedrals, and on 
the chief events which happened in their his¬ 
tory down to the end of the fifteenth century. 
Articles like these must not be neglected by the 
inquirer into the past of the ohief ecclesiastical 
fanes in our land. 

The Old Churches of our Land. By Franois 
Baldwin, Architect. (S.P.C.K.) An intelli¬ 
gent interest in Church architecture is just 
what the venerable S.P.C.K. ought to en¬ 
courage, and the issue of this well-illustrated 
little volume will help to develop it. The 
ignorance that prevails on the subject, even 
among educated people, is wonderful. Not 
long ago the writer was showing a very grand 
and ancient church to a party of tourists. 
One of them, who had followed his explana¬ 
tions with special interest, remarked in sorrow 
and surprise that it appeared to have been 
built by Roman Cathouos; and all of them 
seemed to learn for the first time that the same 
building may exhibit successive styles of 
architecture, and thus chroniole its growth. 
As cycling is opening up the remoter districts 
of our land to “wheelmen,” an acquaintance 
with the village churches would form a better 
objeotof ambition than blindly “beating the 
record.” This handy book would certainly 
never be found an incumbrance, and often a 
very useful companion. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Thebe will open next week, at the Dudley 
Gallery, an exhibition entitled “ The Expres¬ 
sionists, a.d. 1250-1890, as they chance to be 
represented in the Private Collection of an Old- 
Fashioned Critic.” 

Messes. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
shortly an English edition of Schreibers Atlas 
of Classical Antiquities, with a new explanatory 
text written by Prof. Anderson, of Firth Col¬ 
lege, Sheffield. Prof. Percy Gardner contri¬ 
butes a preface. 

A LABGE etching by Mr. G. A. Manchon, 
after Sir Frederick Leighton’s picture of “Hit” 
—which all will remember in last year’s 
Aoademy—is to be presented to the subscribers 
to the Art Journal to r 1895. 

The editorial committee of the New Spalding 
Club have approved the publication of an 
“ Ioonographia Scotica Septentrionalis,” being 
a catalogue raisonSe of extant portraits, original 
or engraved, of eminent persons connected with 
the North of Sootland, with reproductions of 
selected examples. 

Ax a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Couve, of the French School at 
Athens, submitted a report on his excavations 
at Delos. His work was devoted to private 
houses, of which several of the largest and 
richest have been laid bare, all dating from the 
first century B.O. They all have open courts, 
and show that the description of a Greek house 
given bv Vitruvius is by no means so fanciful 
as has been supposed. The most remarkable 
thing about them is the inside decoration. 
Besides fine ornamental paintings on stucco, 
M. Couve found capitals bearing heads of lions 
and bulls, a pseuao-archaio bas-relief repre¬ 
senting a procession of deities, mutilated 
heads m which may be recognised the influence 
of fourth century sculptors, Roman heads much 
better preserved, and, above all, a replica of 
the Diadumene of Polykletos, in an admirable 
state of preservation, far finer than that of 
Vaison. 
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“HANSEL AND GRETEL ." 

The success of E. Humperdinck’s work in 
Germany has been immense ; and Mr. George 
Ed ward es will not, we imagine, regret his 
arrangement with the Carl Rosa Company for 
its production at the Daly Theatre, where it was 
given for the first time on Wednesday evening. 

The composer made .a bold venture. His sister, 
Frau Adelheid Wette, prepared for him a libretto 
based on one of Grimm’s fairy tales; and he 
wrote music for it of the simplest kind as regards 
the melodic material, complex, however, as re¬ 
gards the structure. Many of the themes sound 
iike snatches of nursery or kindergarten tunes, 
but they are worked upon true Wagnerian lines. 
The idea of such a work fortunately came into 
the head of a musician well able to realise it. 
Humperdinck possesses knowledge, skill, and 
experience. By knowledge, we mean specially 
of Wagner’s music and method: so strongly, 
indeed, is he imbued with the spirit of this 
master’s music, that there are many reminiscences 
of the “ Ring ” and of “ Die Meistersinger ” in 
u Hansel and Gretel.” Every page of the score 
bears testimony to its composer’s contrapuntal 
skill: not the skill of a pedant, but of a master 
who makes it a moans, not an end. 

There is no trace of effort in the music, yet a 
perusal of the score with its developments and 
combinations of themes shows that it must have 
cost much thought The orchestration through¬ 
out is characteristic and effective. In the first 
act all the music for Hansel and Gretel is light 
and graceful, and the change when the scoldmg 
mother enters is marked: the merry opening 
melody sung by the children is worked up into 
an agitated accompaniment The song of Peter, 
the broom-maker, has a strong family likeness to 
a well-known nursery song: it will thus be 
appreciated by children, while older folk can 
admire the way in which it is developed. The 
ballad which Peter sings has much character— 
the orchestration of the opening symphony 
reminds one, by the way, of Meyerbeer. The 
instrumental description of the Witches’ Ride is 
clever, and the little song sung by Gretel in the 
wood which follows offers a striking contrast: in 
the one, full orchestra is employed, while in the 
other pizzicato chords from the strings with a 
few passages for wind-wood form the sole 
accompaniment. The music of the scene in the 
wood represents the composer at his strongest 
It closes with the prayer of the children, 
followed by the appearance of guardian angels. 
The stage effect is charming. In a story of 
tragic importance the visit of angels might prove 
dangerously realistic; but here the stage picture 
is in keeping with the fairy story. The closing 
portion of the opera—the scene with the witch, 
and the casting of her into the oven—is amusing, 
but it is not the best part of the work; and 
the rescuing of the many children whom she 
had kidnapped from their gingerbread coverings 
forms a tame conclusion. The tale, charming 
enough in itself, does not furnish a strong 
ending; but the composer has accomplished 
wonders with it If only as a reaction against 
the unhealthy tone of modem opera and against 
its sensational plots and situations, “ Hansel and 
Gretel” is welcome. Is the composer perchance 
a quiet satirist 1 

Of the performance, a few words must suffice. 
The children were well represented by Miss 
Marie Elba (Hiinsel) and Miss Jeanne Douste 
(Gretel); but the former decidedly carried off the 
palm. Mr. Charles Copland was an excellent Peter; 
Mme. Julia Lennox as the wife, and Miss Edith 
Miller as the witch, both deserve a word of com¬ 
mendation. The orchestra, under the direction 
of Signor Arditi, was far from good, and many 
points in the intricate music were lost. But the 
piece was hastily prepared, and Christmas time 


does not offer the most favourable opportunities 
for proper rehearsal. In this matter there will, 
no doubt, soon be an improvement We ought 
to mention that the English version of the 
libretto has been written by Miss Constance 
Bache. 

The Humperdinck opera was preceded by a 
little one-act piece—“ Bastien and Bastienne ”— 
composed by Mozart at the age of twelve. For 
so young a boy it was undoubtedly a clever 
production ; but the plot is tame, and if the 
opusculum is to have a fair chance, some of the 
silly dialogue ought to be cut out. Miss Jessie 
Hudleston was fairly effective in the part of 
Bastienne. Bastien and Colas were played by 
Messrs. Brophy and Claus. 

J. S. Shkdlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The University of Dublin has conferred the 
Degree of Doctor of Musio, honoris causa, 
upon Mr. Ebenezer Prout, the new professor of 
music. 

Messrs Baylby and Febouson, of Glasgow, 
will publish immediately Ancient Scots Ballads, 
with the traditional airs to which they were 
wont to be sung, edited by Mr. George Eyre- 
Todd, with harmonies for the pianoforte by 
Mr. Emile Berger. The volume contains forty- 
seven old ballads, the airs restored from 
tradition and from the older song oolleotions 
throughout whioh they are scattered. Music 
is supplied for each verse that is intended to be 
sung; a short introduction is prefixed to eaoh 
ballad; and in most cases, where too long for 
singing throughout, a rSsumS of the entire 
ballad is added on a separate page. Among 
the contents are “ The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow, 

“ The Gaberlunzieman,’’ “The Wife o’ Usher’s 
Well,” “Sir Patrick Spens,” and “Tamlane.” 
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Sermons. % 

London: Alexander &, Suepheabd, Furnival Street, E.C. ^ 
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THE ACADEMY. 


0E>*s. M,' 1804.— No. 1182. « 


CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Now Ready, price 6d. 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 

For JANUARY, 

Forming the SECOND PART of-the NEW SERIES, 

CONTAINING— 

Collotype Plate—TAKE CARE 1 Drawn by G. L. Seymour. 

LEON and LEONIE. By Grant Allen. Illustrated by J. Gtllieh. 
DO SERVANTS MARRY? Illustrated by Fred Barnard. 

HISTORY and FICTION: a Chat with Mr. Stanley J. Weyman. By 
Frederick Dolman. Illustrated. 

THE VOICE of the CHARMER. By L. T. Meade. Illustrated by 
Wal Paget. 

IN a WAR BALLOON at ALDERSHOT. Illustrated. 

THE PURPLE DEATH. A Complete Story. By W. L. Alden. 
Illustrated by Paul Hardy. 

A WOMAN’S DAY in TOWN. By Ivor Merle. Illustrated. 

IN MEMORY of YOU. A New Song. By Tuomas Elt, B.Mus., 
London. Words by Norman R. Gale. 

THE PICTURESQUENESS of the PEERS. By Alfred F. Robbins. 

Illustrated by Photographs and Sketches. 

A BLACK SHEEP. A Story in One Chapter. Illustrated. 
WHISTLING as a PROFESSION. An Interview with Mr. Charles 
Capper. By LUcian Sorrel. Illustrated by a Photograph. 

DAINTY ORA\GE DISHES. 

A PEEP at SOME ROYAL KEEPSAKES. Illustrated from Photo¬ 
graphs (by special permission). 

WHAT to WEAR. Chit-Chat on Dross. By A. Ll. Griffiths. Illus¬ 
trated. 

THE GATHERER. 

GARDENING in JANUARY. 

NEW COMPETITIONS. 


Now Ready, price Is. 4d. 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART 

For JANUARY, containing— 

KILCHURN CASTLE. Original Etching by David Law, R.P.E. 

A STUDY. By J. L. Jerome. 

AN ITALIAN LAUNDRE8S. By A. A. E. Hebert. Engraved by 
Madame~J acob-Bazin. 

ALFRED EAST, R.l. By Walter Armstrong. With a Portrait of 
Alfred East, 11.1, (by Arthur Uackor, A.R.A.), and 7 Illustrations 
of his Works. 

GLIMP8ES of ARTIST-LIFE : Diners at the “ Punch ” Dinner Table. 
By M. H. Spielmann. With a Headpiece and 17 Reproductions of 
Initials from the “Punch" Dining Table. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONGS: Ariel’s Song from “The Tempest.’ 

With an Illustration by C. Ricketts. 

MR. YERKES’ COLLECTION at CHICAGO: The Old Masters. By 
F. G. Stephens. With 6 Illustrations. 

COLONEL GOFF’S ETCHINGS. By Frederick Wkdmobk. With 
3 Illustrations. 

PERUGIA : “ A City Set on a Hill.” By Mrs. Frank W. W. Topuam. 

With 6 Illustrations by F. W. W. Topham, R.l. 

SOME SCOTTISH BINDINGS of the LAST CENTURY. By S. T. 

Pride aux. With 7 Illustrations. 

THE CHRONICLE of ART. With 11 Illustrations. 

THIRD EDITION of the NOVEMBER Part, commencing 
the New Volume, Now on Sale. 

Cassell 4 Company, Limited, Ludgato Hill, London. 

And all Booksellers. 

Now Reduoed to Sixpence Monthly. 

THE ANTIQUARY: 

An Illustrated Magazine Devoted to the Study of the Past. 
Contents of JANUARY Ni mbkr. 

NOTES of the MONTH. Illustrated. 

MANX FOLK-LORE. By A. W. Moore, M.A. 

‘‘ BOOKBINDING." Illustrated. 

THE RODNEY CHALICE By W. Cbipps, C.B., F.S.A. Illustrated 
ST. DUNSTAN’S In the EAST. Illustrated. 

KNIFE with "GRACE” and MUSICAL NOTATION ON IT. 
Illustrated. 

TnE HOLY WELLS of SCOTLAND. By R. C. Hope, F.S.A. 
PUBLICATIONS and PROCEEDINGS of ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, Ac. 

_ L ondon Elliot Stqc r, 82, Paternoster Row. _; ' 

NEW SERIES. 


No. 68. 


ONE SHILLING 


Gbe IRew IReview. 

Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 

Contents: JANUARY, 1895. 

GEORGE FLEMING. The Next House. 

The late R. L. STEVENSON. Two Poems: 

I. The Woodman. 

11. Mater Triuraphans. 

The Right Hon. Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart., M.P. The Navy. 
C. F. KEARY. India: Impressions. 

G. W. STEEVEXS. The New Ibsen. 

EMILE OLLIVIER. LesSentimontsdela Franco pour TAngletcrre. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. The Talk of New Alliances. 

“A DIPLOMATIST.” TheArmeuianQuestion. 

G. S. STREET. An Eulogy of Charles II. 

GEORGE WYNDHAM, M P. A Walking Skirt. 

W. S. LILLY. The Problem of Purity. 

WILLIAM ARCHER. In Memoriatn, R. L. Stevenson. 

II. G. WELLS. The Time Macliinc. 

London: William Heixem.vnn, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


Now Ready . New Series, 

THE ARGOSY. 

With tho JANUARY NUMBER commences a 

New, Improved, and Enlarged Series. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

The J ANUARY Number contains, among its many other 
interesting features, the Opening Chapters of 


By the late Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 

Author of “ East Lynne.” 

Illustrated by M. Ellew Edwards. 

Also the Opening Chapters of a SERIAL STONY of 

powerful and domestic interest, entitled 

“WHEN LEAVES WERE GREEN," 

By SYDNEY HODGES, Illustrated by Frank Dadd. 

Contents of the First Number of the New Series. 

1. WHEN LEAVES were GREEN: a Novel. By Sydney Hodges. 

Clmps. L-V. Illustrated by Frank Dadd. 

2. “ MEMORIALS of MRS. HENRY WOOD." By tha Rav. Canon 

M'Cormick, D.I). With Illustrations. 

3. GEORGE FENTON'S CHANCE: a Circuit Story. 

4. MIDNIGHT: New Year's Eve. 

5. THE TYRANNY of TOWN FLOWERS. 

6. MR. CASTOXEL. By Mra. Henry Wood, Author of “But 

Lynne.” Chapters I.-II. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

7. AFTER LONG WAITING. 

8. HIS GHOSTLY WIFE. 

9. THE ROMANCE of SPAIN. By Charles W. Wood. With 

Illustrations. 

10. A MYSTERY of MODERN FLORENCE. 

11. AMONGST tho BEARS. By C. Hastings. 

12. MADAME LA COMTESSE. 

13. A SUBURBAN ROMANCE. 

NOW BEIDY.-PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

London: R. BENTLEY & SON, 8, N*w Bdbxjnoton 
Stbkbt. W. 

WITH A NEW POEM BY 
ROBERT LORI S STEVENSON. 

Now ready, prico Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 

JANUARY. 

AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of 
“ Lady Baby," 4c. Chaps. 8-10. 

LECTURES on ENGLISH SEAMEN in tho SIXTEENTH CEN¬ 
TURY. By J. A. Froidk. The Great Expedition to the West 
Indies. 

TO S. C. By R. L. Stevenson. 

THE LADY of the POOL. (Concluded) By Anthony Hoik. 
Chaps. 6-10. 

GRASSE : “ LA GUEUSE PARFUMEE.” By Mra. Alfred Hunt. 

A DRAWING-ROOM IDYL. By Anthony C. Deane. 

THE “ DONNA” in 189*. 1. By Miss Trench. '2. By The Editor. 
PROVERBS XXII. 2 . By A. II. Beesly. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lano. 

London : Longmans. Green 4 Co._ 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 951.-JANUARY, 1895.-2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS:— The Closed Cabinet.-Reminiscences 

of Jambs Anthony Fkoude— II., by John, Skelton, C.B., 

LL.D. -Whist. -A Foreigner, chaps, v.-ix., by B. 

Gerard.- My Escape from Mulai Bdshta, by Walter B. 

Harris. -Nature’s Training-School, by “ A Son of the 

Marshes.” - “Gleanings” of Jackson Pratt, by the 

Earl of Iddesleigh. -Known and Unknown, by Stophon 

Gwynn. - A Message from the River, by R. C. D. - 

The Battle of Ping Yang: How the News was told at 

Dragon Valley, October, 1891, by E. A. Irving.- The 

Ciiukcu in Wales.-The Looker-on. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

JANUARY. 

THE QUESTION of a SECOND CHAMBER— . „ „ 

(i.) A Short Way witii tho House of L?rds. By J. G. Swift 
McNeill, Q.C., M.P, „ , „ 

(ii.) The House of Lords since the Reform Act. By C. B. 
Rovlance-Kent. 

RUBINSTEIN. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

ALIEN IMMIGRATION. By Geoifbey Draoe. 

COUNT MOLTKE, Field-Marshal. By Sidney Whitman. 

LADY BLENNE R11 ASSETT’S “TALLEYRAND.” By Frederick 
Clauke. 

MADAGASCAR. By Vazaiia. 

THE COLLAPSE of CHINA at SEA. By Captain S. Eahdley- 
Wilmot, R.N. 

THE CRIMEA in 1851, aud 189*. By General Sir Evelyn Wood, 
G.C.B., V.C. 

THE ETHICS of SHOPPING. By Lady Jeuxe. 

THE HEART of LIFE. Chaps. VIII.-XL By W. II. Mallock. 
Chatman & II\ll. Ltd. 


THE PORTFOLIO 

ARTI8TI0 MONOGRAPH8, PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
Price h. M. 


JANUARY NUMBER BEADY THIS DAY. 

THE EARLY WORK OF RAPHAEL. 

By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 

(Mr*. Hisky Ady). 


SEELEY & CO., Ltd., Ejssi Strut, S truth 


COMMENCEMENT OF FIFTH SBSIBS. 

THE EXPOSITOR. 

Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NIOOLL, M.A., LL.D. . 

Coktext* ror JANUARY. Prico la. 

THE SINAITIO PALIMPSEST of the SYRIAC GOSPELS. 

By Ven. Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.8 

FATHERHOOD tho FINAL IDEA of GOD. 

By Bey. John Watson, M.A 

THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 

By Bey. Prof. George Adam Smith, D.D. 

GOD’S CALL to SELF-POSSESSION. 

By Rev. T. G. Selby. 
PROF. G. A. SMITH’S “ HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 
the HOLY LAND.” By Prof. W. M. Bamsay, D.C.L. 
JEREMIAH: the Man and his Message.—I. Hi* Call. 

By Bey. James Stalker, D.D. 

IDEALS and GRACE. 

By Bev. H- B. Reynolds, D.D., Principal 

of Choshunt College. 

Subscription: 12s per annum, poet free. 

London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 

THE BEST WOMEN’S MAGAZINE. 

THE WOMAN AT HOME 

(AMIII S. SWAB'S MAGAZINE) 

For JANUARY. Profusely Illustrated. Price 6d. 
Coktaiks— 

1. STORIES from the DIARY of a COURT DRESS 

MAKER. (1 > “Count Strain's Wedding Present.” By L. T. 
Meade, Author of “ Stories from the Diary of a Doctor. With 
many Illustrations. 

2. REMINISCENCES of ROYALTIES. By Oxk Who Has 

Known Them. With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 

3. A REVOLTING DAUGHTER. By Axhib S. Swax. 

(“Memories of Margaret Grainger, Schoolmistress.") Falljr 
Illustrated. 

4. LADIES of BIRMINGHAM. By Sarah A. Toolky. 

With Portraits of Mrs. Johutou (the Mayoress), Mrs. R. W. 
Dale, Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, 4c., 4c. 

5. HIS SECOND WIFE. By Elizabeth W. Champhey* 

Fully Illustrated. 

6. THE GLASS of FASHION. By Lady Mary. Including 

interesting information about the Princess of Wales, Princess 
Bismarck, Madame Christine Nilsson, 4c. 

And many other Attractive Articles. 

THE WOMAN at HOME. 61 Monthly. 

Each number complete in itself. 

London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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R. LOUIS STEVENSON 

BY 

1. J. M. BARRIE (“Scotland’sLament”). 

2. S.R CROCKBTT (“Mr. Stevenson’s Books’’). 

3. IAN MAOLAREN (“ In Memoriam ”). 

SBB 

THE BOOKMAN 

For JANUARY, prico 6d., 

J(7m<A also contain » an account of the First Meeting of 

Mr. Stevenson and Mr. George Meredith- 

Tho Subject of the “ Now Writer ” Article is 

MR. ARTHUR MORRISON, 

Author of “ Tales of Mean Streets/* 

THE BOOKMAN. 

•d. Monthly. 


Loudon: HODDER A STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Bow 
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HULL SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, ALBION STREET. 


New Works are such as have not been One Year in the Libr 
Old Works are such as have been One Year or more in the Libr 


Shareholders may have out as follows:—Of any Two Old works 

on Shareholders, i Country Shareholders. Fine for excess of time 

Each Work. Each Work. - 


fol.(same work) or 4 vols. fol.(same work)or ■ §j ns ,] e vo i oj „ 

4to •* or 4 •> 4to ■> 01 h The Set, 3d. p« i 

8vo „ or 4 „ 8vo „ or j 

12mo „ 6 „ 12mo „ 

Of any other Work, New or Old, either alone or at the same 
• time with the above- 

Country Shareholders. 


Town Shareholders. 


Fine for excess of time. 


1 „ 4to.or 2 „ 4to „ or l Single.yol., 2d. per day 

3 „ 8vo(same work)or i 3 „ 8vo „ or The Set, 3d. per day. 

3 „ 12mo „ or 13 „ I2mo „ | * 

Hours of attendance are from NINE until EIGHT o’clock. At all 
times, Books can be returned between the opening and .closing of the 
Library; but not "taken out after Seven o’clock without payment of 
Twopence per volume. 

A Volume for Reference (to be stated as such to the Librarian), not 
being of the same work, m%y be had out with the above ; One day allowed 
for reading; fine for the first day, One Shilling , and for each succeeding 
day, Sixpence. Also, a Review (unbound) with any other work; fine, 
Threepence per day. 

All New Novels shall be taken out in Sets, and returned in the same 
manner. N 

N."B.—No Book, within the first Year of its circulation, shall be re. 
entered to the same person until after the lapse of One Week. 

No Volume of Fiction can be had out for reference , unless it has been in 
the Library One Year. 

The Works, Periodicals, etc., in the Reading Room, can be taken out 
half-an-hour before the closing of the Library; subject to a fine of One 
Shilling if not returned by Ten the following morning ; Two Shillings if 
not before Twa ; and so on. 

No Books allowed until the fines are paid ; nor until 
those already out are actually returned. 


Lending a Book, or taking one out surreptitiously..... Ten Shillings. 

Erasing or altering the number of days allowed. Feve Shillings. 

Taking out more than the quota allowed. One Shilling. 

Scribbling in, Dirt, or Damage:—Finest the Committee’s discretion. 
If any Book lost, the full value to be paid. 
































